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STRONG COUNTY. 

No.  1. 

This  is  a  subject  upon  which  we  have  often  reflect- 
ed, an  J  upon  which  a  great  deal  might  be  said:  and 
we  know  that  in  attempting  a  few  numbers  upon  it,  we 
are  assuming  an  arduous  task;  but  if  any  hint  or  sug- 
gestion which  we  ma)'  throw  out  will  have  a  tendency 
to  promote  die  welfare  and  prosperity  of  the  communi- 
ty upon  whose  patronage  we  depend,  we  shall  be  bet- 
ter pleased  than  if  we  had  gained  a  "  glorious  victory" 
in  politics. 

The  elements  of  prosperity  are  twofold — moral  and 
physical.  By  moral  we  mean  that  intelligence  and  men- 
tal energy  that  prompt  to  exertion,  blended  with  that 
virtuous  principle  which  directs  that  exertion  to  a 
proper  object — that  while  it  pursues  its  own  interests 
is  also  careful  to  promote,  or  at  least  not  to  injure,  that 
of  others.  By  physical  we  mean  the  advantages  that 
nature  has  furnished,  such  as  location,  climate,  soil.&c. 

It  is  in  vain  that  nature  bestows  her  gifts  upon  a 
country,  if  the  inhabitants  are  unenlightened  in  mind, 
selfish  in  principle,  and  vicious  in  habits.  Instead  of  a 
general  diffusion  of  the  blessings  of  Providence, ttiey  are 
monopolized  by  the  avaricious,  neglected  by  the  care- 
less, and  perverted  by  the  vicious.  We  are  morally 
bound,  as  members  of  a  community,  mutually  lo  sustain 
one  another,  and  to  abstain  from  every  thing  calculated 
to  impair  or  retard  the  prosperity  of  the  community  of 
which  we  are  members. 

Some  men  so  conduct  themselves  that  every  thing  in 
which  they  engage  tends  directly  to  the  advancement 
of  the  general  prosperity,  and  while  they  enrich  them- 
selves, they  benefit  others;  and  there  are  oilier  men 
whose  business,  influence  and  example,  check  rather  I 
than  promote  the  public  weal. 

Nothing    so    much  promotes  the  prosperity    of    a 
community,   as   a   general    disposition     to    encourage  | 
and    sustain   each    other.      Suppose  A'is  a  farmer,   B  I 
a  hatter,  and  C  a  shoemaker.     A  buys  hats  and  shoes 
that  were   manufactured  in  a  distant  city,  and  to  which  { 
he   cannot    possibly  send  the  produce  of  his   farm;  B 
makes  his  own  hats,  but  he  sends  to  a  distance  for  his  i 
flour,  and  meat,  and  shoes,  where  he  cannot  hope  ever 
to  vend  his  hats;  C  makes  his  own  shoes,  but  he  forgets 
that  he  ought  to   encourage  his    neighbor  the   hatter. 
Now,  how  will  they  come  out?    It  is  easy  to  answer  that 
question—  they  will  all  become  poor  together. 

So  long  as  the  farmer  has  to  look  at  home  for  his 
principal  market,  it  is  his  interest  by  all  means  to  pa- 
tronize the  mechanic  at  home;  for  in  this  way  he  will  in-  j 
crease  his  own  market.  When  the  f omers  here  shall  | 
be  able  to  vend  their  hay,  and  grain,  and  flour,  and 
meat,  and  butter,  and  eggs  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia, 
then,  and  not  till  then,  should  they  purchase  their  hats, 
and  sh  es,  and  leather,  and  saddlery,  and  trace  chains, 
and  ready-made  clothing,  and  newspapers  there. 

Let  the  farmer  and  the  merchant  support  the  me- 
chanic, and  the  mechanic  will  be  able,  in  return,  to 
give  both  a  little  money.  The  protection  of  home  in- 
dustry is  as  necessary  in  small  communities  as  in  large 
ones.  In  all  conscience  there  is  enough  to  send  off  to 
Vol.  XIV.  1 


a  distance  for,  without  going  to  those  articles  the  pro- 
duction of  which  is  the  exclusive  business  of  nineteen* 
twentieths  of  our  population.  "  But  we  can  get  them 
cheaper  abroad  than  at  home,"  is  the  reply.  Perhaps 
so;  but  the.  wretched  policy  against  which  we  are  ar- 
guing, is  the  cause  of  this  difference.  The  farmer,  by 
purchasing  too  much  of  the  manufactures  of  distant 
places,  and  too  little  of  those  produced  at  home,  com- 
pels the  mechanic  to  do  so  little  business,that  in  order  to 
have  a  sufficient  profit  to  maintain  himself  he  must  sell 
at  higher  prices  than  his  wealthy  and  better  encourag- 
ed competitor  of  the  city.  Again — the  mechanic  for- 
gets that  his  fellow  mechanic  needs  his  patronage;  and 
the  merchant  forgets  that  in  bringing  many  articles  of 
his  traffic,  he  is  tying  up  the  hands  of  some  of  his  cus- 
tomers, and  putting  it  out  of  their  power  to  procure 
many  other  articles  equally  profitable  to  him,  and  es- 
sential to  the  comfort  and  well  being  of  their  families. 
It  is  a  practical  illustration  of  the  fable  of  the  goose 
that  laid  the  golden  eggs. 

It  is  in  this,  more  than  in  any  public  improvement, 
more  than  in  the  fine  natural  streams  we  possess,  that 
the  true  interests  of  Armstrong  county  consists.  Were 
all  the  mechanical  produc'ions  needed  and  used  in  this 
county,  made  in  it,  it  would  add  one  fourth  to  our  pre- 
sent population;  it  would  keep  thousands  of  dollars  in 
circulation  amongst  us,  which  are  now  sent  off,  never 
to  return;  the  farmer  would  have  a  home  market  that 
would  encourage  him  to  make  greater  exertion;  and 
the  merchant  would  have  more  and  better  customers. 

But  among  all  the  checks  to  the  march  of  improve- 
ment, both  moral  and  physical.the  use  of  ardent  spirits 
is  the  chief.  They  are  expensive;  but  they  yield  no  re- 
turn but  folly,  degradation  and  wretchedness.  We  do 
not  believe,  however,  that  the  people  of  this  county 
are  more  addicted  to  the  use  of  this  article  than  those 
of  other  counties;  yet  if  it  were  possible  to  estimate  the 
money  sent  out  of  it  for  ardent  spirits,  since  its  first  set- 
tlement, the  amount  would  be  startling.  But  this  is 
not  the  worst. — There  are  melancholy  evidences  of  its 
baneful  effects,  in  idleness,  quarrels  and  litigation — in 
neglected  and  dilapidated  farms  and  dwellings,  in  poor 
tottering,  trembling  ruins  of  humanity,  and  sometimes 
in  premature  death.  But  as  we  did  not  set  out  to  write 
a  temperance  lecture,  we  will  merely  hazard  one 
opinion — that  were  the  population  of  this  county  uni- 
versally to  cease  using  this  article,  we  would  witness  its 
happy  effects  in  an  immense  increase  of  wealth,  com- 
fort and  happiness. 

After  all,  the  county  is  prospering,  and  the  balance 
of  trade  is  at  this  moment,  and  always  has  been,  in  its 
favor.  So  it  is;  but  is  not  half  as  much  as  it  might  be. 
In  a  new,  fertile,  growing  county  lkc  this,  there  is  no- 
thing to  prevent  the  balance  of  trade  being  two  to  one 
in  its  favour. 

No.  2. 

In  our  last  number  we  dwelt  mainly  on  what  might  be 
called  the  tariff  of  fan  county;  we  come  now  to  speak 
of  particular  branches  of  industry. 

In  order  the  better  to  introduce  these,  we  will  take 
a  hasty  glnnce  at  the  natural  peculiarities  of  the  coun- 
ty, to  show  what  variety  of  material  there  is  to  work  up 
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The   most  prominent  and  important   feature  is  the  I  and  fencing  their  lands.     They  cut  down  all  the  trees, 


noble  river  which  traverses  its  entire  length,  giving  an  I 
easy,  cheap  and  safe  access  to  market;  btautiying 
and  enlivening  the  country;  and  to  which  the  eyes  of 
the  nation  are  naw  directed,  as  the  most  eligible  route 
by  which  to  unite,  by  an  unbroken  navigation, tlie  great 
East  with  the  great  West  In  addition  to  the  Alleghe- 
ny, we  have  the  rivers  Kiskiminetas  and  Clarion,  both 
large  and  important  streams.  Redbank  and  Mahoning 
creeks,  both  navigable  from  beyond  the  boundaries  of 
the  county,  pass  through  rich  and  well  timbered  sec- 
tions, and  annually  bear  to  market  large  quantities  of 
lumber.  Besides  the  five  large  streams  just  spoken  of, 
there  are  innumerable  smaller  ones,  suitable  for  water 
power  to  a  greater  or  less  extent. 

The  soil  of  this  county,  though  various,  averages 
well — rnuch  of  it  is  very  good.  The  timber  is  of  eve- 
ry description  known  to  this  section  of  the  Union.  As 
an  article  of  trade,  the  white  pine,  which  abounds 
chiefly  in  the  north-eastern  portion  of  the  county, 
stands  foremost,  and  is  now  sawed  and  carried  to  mar- 
ket in  large  quantities  by  Clarion,  Redbank  and  Ma- 
honing. Oak,  of  the  first  quality,  and  of  every  va- 
riety, abounds  in  all  parts  of  the  county.  Maple,  of 
every  variety,  is  also  abundant,  and  of  large  and  fine 
growth;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  poplar,  hickory, 
chestnut,  walnut,  and  cherry.  The  whole  face  of  the 
country,  where  unimproved,  is  covered  with  a  very 
heavy  growth  of  timber. 

Mineral  coal  abounds  more  or  less  in  all  parts;  lime- 
stone is  plenty;  and  iron  ore  exists  in  exhaustless  quan 
tities  in  many  p  .its. 

In  a  word,  no  county  in  the  commonwealth  excels 
this  in  the  variety  of  its  natural  advantages.  Some  do 
excel  it  infertility  of  soil,  others  in  pine  timber,  and 
"others,  perhaps  in  some  of  the  mineral  treasures;  but 
here  all  these  advantages  meet,  and  meet  in  good  pro- 
portion. '1  he  more  we  reflect  upon  it,  the  more  we 
are  convinced  that  Armstrong  county  is  destined  to  be- 
come the  seat  of  a  great  variety  of  pursuits;  and  that 
many  things  which  are  now  regarded  as  of  little  value, 
will  ere  long  prove  to  be  the  main  elements  (in  the 
hands  of  skill  and  industry)  of  its  growth  and  prosperi- 
ty.    But  we  hasten  to  particulars. 

The  salt  and  iron  business  of  the  county  are  too  well 
known  to  require  any  particular  mention  being  made 
of  them.  The  enterprising  proprietors  are  entitled  to 
great  credit,  and  they  have  unquestio  ably  promoted  to 
a  considerable  extent  the  general  good;  yet,  perhaps, 
they  are  less  conducive  to  the  prosperity  of  the  com- 
munity than  many  other  branches  of  industry,  less  ex- 
pensive, less  precarious,  but  in  which  the  people  could 
more  generally  participate. 

We  called  the  attention  of  our  readers  some  time 
ago  to  the  subject  of  Potash,  and  we  w  ill  again  express 
our  unalterable  conviction  that  our  farmers  and  others 
are  not  acting  wisely  in  permitting  this  opportunity  of 
profit  to  go  unimproved.  This  county  is  now  better 
adapted  to  this  business  than  it  will  be  at  any  future 
day.though  perhaps  not  so  well  as  it  was  in  times  past, 
— simply  because  the  material  is  every  year  becoming 
less  abundant — the  wood  that  might  be  turned  to  a  good 
account  in  this  way  is  rotting.  The  process  is  as  sim- 
ple as  that  of  making  maple  sugar,  viz:  The  ashes  are 
procured  by  burning  the  otherwise  worthless  wood  in 
clearing  land — ttie  more  burnt  on  one  spot  the  better; 
— they  are  then  put  into  hoppers,  and  the  ley  run  off 
in  the  ordinary  manner;  and  this  ley  is  then  boiled 
down  until  it  becomes  a  thick,  tough,  black-looking 
substance,  called  black  salts.  Here  the  farmer  should 
stop,  for  these  black  salts  command  a  ready  market  in 
Pittsburg,  at  2^  to  3}  cents  per  lb.  Now  who  that  has 
land  to  clear  could  not  or  would  not  do  this,  when  he 
finds  that  the  very  brush  he  burns  may  be  converted  in- 
to cash.>  In  the  Western  Ueserve  and  the  northern 
counties  of  this  state,  the  farmers  realize  as  much  from 
the  profits  of  this  business  as   pays  them    for  clearing 


and  what  they  do  not  want  for  rails,  firewood,  &c.  they 
mraediately  reduce  to  ashes  for  this  purpose;  thus 
thoroughly  clearing  their  land  at  once. 

Staves  and  heading  are  good  articles  of  traffic,  and 
might  be  furnished  in  much  greater  quantities  than  they 
now  are.  Splitting  these  might  very  profitably  fill  up 
such  time  as  the  weather  will  not  admit  of  out-door 
work. 

Turned  stuff,  of  many  kinds,  might  also  be  furnished 
in  large  quantities,  and  be  profitably  disposed  of  on 
terms  that  would  ensure  its  ready  sale  down  the  river; 
the  necessary  timber  being  so  abundant,  convenient 
and  cheap. 

Corn  Brooms  are  anoiher  important  article  of  trade, 
of  which  this  county  might  as  well  furnish  some  thou- 
sands as  not.  One  great  advantage  that  the  farmers 
would  enjoy  would  he,  the  raising  of  the  material  as 
well  as  to  supply  with  the  common  necessaries  of  life 
those  engaged  in  their  fabrication.  This  is  one  of  those 
kinds  of  business  that,  in  order  to  be  profitable  must 
be  properly  established,  and  carried  on  to  some  extent; 
but  it  would  be  by  no  means  expensive,  and  if  well 
managed,  could  not  fail  to  be  profitable. 

Boat  Building. — On  a  fine  river,  in  the  midst  of  abun- 
dance of  excellent  oak  timber,  and  convenient  to  the 
canal,  what  is  there  to  prevent  our  having  yards  for 
building  canal  and  other  boats?  They  are  in  demand — 
the  business  might  be  commenced  at  a  trifling  expense 
— timber  is  cheap,  and  if  a  steam  saw  mill  should  be  ne- 
cessary, coal  is  cheap.  This  would  bring  into  market 
considerable  timber  which  is  now  of  but  little  value;  it 
would  give  employment  to  some,  it  would  afford  a  mar- 
ket to  others,  it  would  bring  money  into  the  country, 
and  in  short,  it  would  benefit  all. 

Plough-making.  —  A  large  number  of  ready  made 
ploughs  have  heretofore  been  brought  to  this  county 
from  Pittsburgh  and  elsewhere;  but  we  think  an  effec- 
tual stop  has  been  put  to  this  outlet  by  Mr.  F-  Dobbs, 
of  this  borough.  He  has  commenced  the  bus:ness  vig- 
ourously,  and  is  able  to  supply  more  ploughs,  wagons, 
&c.  than  the  county  requires.  His  shop  is  already  rang- 
ed round  with  ploughs  ready  for  the  glebe.  We  were  in 
yesterday  looking  at  an  implement  of  husbandry  called 
I  a  ,;  cultivator,"  which  we  think  must  be  a  most  invalu- 
able article  for  dressing  corn,  and,  if  we  mistake  not,  in 
seeding  instead  of  the  harrow. 

The  elements  of  extensive  business  are  around  us, 
and  all  that  is  wanting  is  the  enterprise  to  seize  them 
and  convert  them  into  almost  every  article  of  necessity, 
convenience  or  comfort,  to  make  this  county  teem  with 
articles  of  trade.  We  would  here  once  more  enforce 
the  truth, that  to  enable  the  manufacturer  of  any  article 
to  vend  it  low,  he  must  produce  a  large  quantity;  and 
it  matters  not  how  trifling  the  article  may  be  in  itself,  if 
the  quantity  be  sufficiently  extended,  it  will  produce  a 
large  income.  One  of  the  most  extensive  and  expensive 
establishments  in  the  world  is  the  pin  manufactory  of 
London;  but  they  turn  out  from  twenty-five  to  thirty 
millions  of  these  little  artie'es  per  day.  So  it  is  in  eve- 
ry thing.  To  do  a  little  at  any  thing  of  this  kind  is  a 
poor  business,  but  there  is  no  saleable  article,  howev- 
er trifling-  in  itself,  the  fabrication  of  which  will  not  be 
a  good  business  if  sufficiently  extended.  A  large  busi- 
ness may  be  done  in  makin  ','  horn  buttons  or  turning 
shaving  boxes — both  of  which  might  be  done  here  as 
well  as  not.  Why  need  we  always  be  dependent  on 
the  yankees  for  these  little  articles?  The  answer  will 
be — "  they  can  furnish  them  cheaper  than  we  can  make 
them."  Perhaps  this  is  true;  but  as  there  is  no  truth 
without  some  reason  for  it,  let  us  inquire  into  it.  In 
the  first  place,  a  yankee  will  not  attempt  to  do  any 
thing  until  he  has  every  thing  in  good  order  for  it — his 
implements  and  machinery  are  of  the  best  kind. — If  he 
undertakes  to  make  window-sash  he  will  not  think  of  get- 
ting out  his  sti'ilT  with  a  handsaw;  if  he  sets  about  making 
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corn-brooms,  lie  will  not  shave  out  a  handle  with  a 
drawknife,  nor  boil  the  stems  of  the  corn  in  a  tea-ket- 
tle, nor  compress  it  with  a  rope  hitched  to  a  joist;  but 
he  will  buy  his  handles  from  those  whose  business  it  is 
to  make  them;  he  will  have  a  steamer  to  soften  the 
stems,and  a  proper  apparatus  for  compressing'  them.  In 
the  next  place,a  yankee  confines  himself  to  one  branch 
— the  man  who  turns  shaving- boxes  does  not  meddle 
with  bed-posts,  ami  the  man  who  makes  gridirons  don't 
shoe  horses.  And  again — whatever  may  be  his  busi- 
ness, he  does  not  wait  for  orders  for  his  work,  nor  get 
frightened  if  a  few  dollar's  worth  accummulates  on  his 
hands.  Iii  these  three  reasons  is  the  cause  to  be  found 
why  articles  ot  yankee  fabrication  are  so  low. 

So  much  for  what  might  be  done  here — now  for  an 
example  of  what  has  been  done  in  another  county  just 
about  like  this. 

Columbia,  Pa.  May  31. 
*'  Valuable  Cakgo — An  ark  arrived  at  this  place  a 
few  days  ago,  loaded  with  5000  rakes;  600  bench 
screws;  120  bedsteads;  1000  hoe  handles;  1000  cradle 
sheaths;  2000  window  blinds,  and  12  or  15,000  slats  for 
Venitian  blinds.  These  articles  came  from  the  manu- 
factory of  Mr.  Edward  L.  Paine,  of  Bradford  county, 
Pa.,  and  reflect  much  credit  on  the  enterprise  of  that 
gentleman.  In  addition  to  the  above,  we  were  told  that 
on  the  passage  down  the  river,  about  2000  rakes,  1000 
blinds,  500  screws,  and  25  bedsteads,  were  disposed 
of. — When  the  ark  left  Bradford  county.the  cargo  must 
have  been  valued  at  between  two  and  three  thousand 
dollars.  It  will  proceed  to  Baltimore." 
(To  be  continued.) 


From  the  Chester  County  Whig. 
REVISION  OF  THE  LAWS. 

It  is  known  to  all  that  this  interesting  and  important 
work  has  been  going  on  for  some  years  past  under  the 
sanction  of  our  Legislature,  and  is  not  yet  completed. 
The  full  extent  and  importance  of  the  subject  is  not, 
however,  perhaps,  as  well  known.  The  ever  varying 
features  of  society,  increase  of  population  and  wealth, 
new  objects  of  industry  and  enterprise,  the  advance  of 
knowledge,  and  the  discoveries  of  experience  required 
this  enterprise  at  our  hands. 

It  is  not  the  policy  of  a  free  government   that  the 

Laws  should  be  placed  upon  pillars  so  high  that  the 

people  cannot   read  them,  and  too  much  care  cannot 

be  taken  that  A\  great  changes  be  fully  promulgated. 

Misera  est  servitus  ubi  lex  est  vaga  aut  incognita. 

Neither  should  these  changes  be  made  without  due 
care  and  consideration.  It  is  an  essential  characteristic 
of  a  republican  government,  that  the  great  mass  of 
our  Legislators  should  be  more  occupied  with  other 
things  than  with  the  law.  They  have  attained  to  a 
point  in  true  wisdom — when  they  make  the  discovery 
that  the  peculiar  business  of  framing,  shaping  and  mo- 
difying the  rule  of  action  should  be_  confided  to  those 
whose  especial  business  it  has  been,"a:l  their  lives,  to 
study,  understand  it,  and  apply  it.  Under  such  happy 
influences  our  Legislature  appear  to  have  acted  in  es- 
tablishing a  commission  for  this  object.  It  was  a  simi- 
lar wisdom  which  produced  the  perfection  of  the  Civil 
Code,  and  has  given  to  the  code  Napoleon  its  just  ce- 
lebrity and  high  authority.  With  the  same  views  have 
the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  recently  put  in  requi- 
sition the  best  talents  and  the  greatest  learning  of  the 
kingdom  to  revise  their  Laws,  and  we  have  an  example 
nearer  home  in  the  successful  result  of  the  revised 
code  of  the  State  or  New  York,  accomplished  by  the 
joint  labour  of  some  of  their  most  distinguished  profes- 
sional men. 

The  more  immediate  object  of  this  article  is  to  call 
public  attention  to  our  own  Commission  in  Pennsylva- 
nia, and  the  character  of  their  labors  so  far  as  de- 
veloped. 


It  has  always  been  a  source  of  congratulation  with 
the  profession  and  should  be  known  to  the  people,  that 
this  work  is  In  good  hands. 

At  the  head  of  it  is  a  gentleman  who  has  been  for 
nearly  half  a  century  distinguished  in  the  law,  was  a 
District  Attorney  of  the  United  States,  under  Washing- 
ton; belongs  to  that  very  class  who  made  the  difficulty 
to  puzzle  a  Philadelphia  Lawyer  proverbial,  is  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  the  early  history  of  the  state, 
has  been  in  active  business  all  his  life,  and  for  his  high 
integrity,  sound  judgment,  great  learning  and  unrivall- 
ed equanimity  always  enjoy,  d  the  confidence  of  the 
public.  Associated  with  him  are,  first,  a  gentleman  of 
classical  attainments,  an  accomplished  writer,  a  man  of 
great  industry,  and  habits  of  investigation,  and  a  taste 
for  legal  studies,  who  was  well  and  extensively  known 
as  the  author  of  a  Digest  of  our  Ueporis  which  has  been 
compared  by  some  to  the  inimitable  Digest  of  Comyn: 
next.a  younger  man  in  the  profession, but  whose  promise 
of  usefulness  is  at  least  equal  to  any  other  man  of  his 
age  in  the  State,  and  whose  good  sense,  acknowledged 
attainments  and  indefatigaole  labour,  are  only  surpass- 
ed by  his  unobtrusive  deportment. 

The  result  of  the  joint  efforts  of  such  men  upon  such 
a  subject,  cannot  but  be  highly  interesting  to  the  pub- 
lic. 

Some  great  and  important  changes  in  our  Laws,  re- 
commended by  them  have  already  received  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  Legislature.  These  should  be  more  exten- 
sively and  thoroughly  known,  and  it  is  believed  the  in- 
formation will  not  be  entirely  out  of  place  in  the  columns 
of  a  newspaper  printed  in  the  country.  Having  called 
public  attention  to  the  subject,  it  is  proposed  to  give 
a  condensed  view  of  the  labors  of  our  Revisors. 


The  first  Report  of  the  Revisors  was  made  to  the  Le- 
gislature on  the  2d  of  February,  1831,  and  was  accom- 
panied by  two  bills;  one  relating  to  Registers  and  Re- 
gisters Courts,   and  the  other  to  the  Orphans'  Court 

These  bills  were  prepared  in  consequence  of  an  express 
direction  by  the  Legislature  to  transmit  them  at  that 
session,  and  relate  to  a  branch  of  the  law  which  pre- 
eminently required  revision.  The  principal  improve- 
ments introduced  by  the  first  mentioned  bill  are: 

1st.  The  provision  forbidding  foreign  executors  and 
administrators  from  intermeddling  with  the  assets  of  de- 
ceased persons  in  this  State,  unless  they  obtain  authori- 
ty for  the  purpose  from  the  proper  Register  here,  and 
give  sufficient  security.  This  is  the  rule  in  every  other 
state,  and  it  is  due  to  our  own  dignity,  and  to  the  safely 
of  our  citizens  that  it  shoul  1  be  the  rule  here. 

2d.  It  is  made  a  misdemeanor  to  conceal  or  with- 
hold a  will  afier  notice  to  produce  it.  This  is  also  a 
salutary  addition. 

3d.  The  old  rule  that  the  executor  of  an  executor 
succeeded  to  the  care  and  management  of  the  estate  of 
the  original  Testator  is  abolished,  and  it  is  provided  that 
whenever  a  sole  or  surviving  executor  shall  die,  an  ad- 
ministrator de  bonis  non,  he.  shall  be  appointed.  This 
is  believed  to  be  a  decided  improvement.  Men  choose 
executors  to  their  wills  from  their  personal  knowledge 
of,  and  confidence  in  them;  and  few  persons  suppose 
when  so  doing  that  they  delegate  to  their  executor  the 
power  of  appointing  bis  successor,  and  in  like  manner 
in  case  of  the  death  of  that  successor,  without  any  se- 
curity being  given  for  the  faithful  execution  of  the  trust. 
Such  however  has  always  been  the  law.  Now  the  au- 
thority ceases  with  the  death  of  the  first  executor,  and 
after  him  no  person  can  be  intrusted  with  the  assets  un- 
less he  give  adequate  security. 

4th.  Minors  are  no  longer  allowed  to  be  executors 
or  administrators.  So  important  a  trust  as  this  often 
is,  ought  not  to  be  in  the  hands  of  persons  whom  the 
law  considers  incapable  of  managing  their  own  con- 
cerns. But  where  a  minor  is  by  Will  appointed  an  ex- 
ecutor, or  where  he  happens  to  be  the  person  entitled 
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to  the  administration,  his  guardian  is  authorized  to  act 
as  administrator  during'  the  minority. 

5th.  By  the  old  law,  Registers  were  directed  to  take 
security  on  granting  letters  of  administration,  but  no 
means  were  pointed  out  of  questioning  the  sufficiency 
of  the  sureties,  or  of  obtaining  additional  security,  in 
case  that  taken  should  be  insufficient.  This  defect  in 
the  law  was  remedied,  and  other  improvements  made. 

The  bill  relating  to  Orphans'  Courts  embodied  a 
great  number  of  provisions  scattered  over  the  various 
volumes  of  Acts  of  Assembly,  and  reports,  and  arrang- 
ed them  in  a  systematic  and  convenient  form.  Some 
valuable  improvements  were  introduced,  a  i'ew  only  of 
which  can  here  be  stated. 

1st.  One  of  the  most  important  sections  of  the  bills  is 
that  which  places  the  decrees  of  the  Orphans'  Court 
upon  the  same  footing  with  the  judgments  of  the 
other  Courts.  It  is  strange,  but  true,  that  for  a  long 
time,  the  Orphans'  Court,  high  and  important  as  was 
its  jurisdiction,  was  looked  upon  as  an  inferior  tribunal, 
a  sort  of  piepoudre  Court,  whose  decrees  were  entitled 
to  just  so  much  weight  as  in  the  opinion  of  the  tribunal 
before  which  they  collaterally  came,  they  were  entitled 
to.and  no  more.  The  consequences  of  which  were  ve- 
ry inconvenient  for  executors  and  administrators,  and 
all  others  whose  cases  lay  in  that  Court.  No  sufficient 
reason  existed  in  the  constitution  of  the  Court  for  the 
discrimination,  since  it  was  composed  of  the  same 
Judges  as  the  Common  Pleas,  though  probably, 
the  incautious  or  inconsiderate  manner  in  which 
the  business  of  the  Court  was  conducted  at  some 
times  and  in  some  counties,  produced  particular  cases 
of  hardship  or  injustice,  which  induced  the  other 
Courts  to  permit  persons  injured  to  inquire  into  the 
regularity  of  the  proceedings.  The  Revisors  appear  to 
have  endeavored  in  this  bill  to  prevent  injustice  being 
done,  either  to  parties  brought  before  the  Orphans' 
Court  or  to  persons  who  might  be  affected  by  their  pro- 
ceedings, by  the  introduction  of  a  system  of  provisions, 
securing  notice,  and  giving  due  time  to  all  persons, 
and  by  the  establishment  of  a  safe  and  efficacious  sys- 
tem of  process  and  practice.  With  these  precautions 
the  bill  proposed  to  give  that  validity  and  conclusive- 
ness to  the  judgments  of  the  Court,  which  are  necessa- 
ry to  its  respectability  and  usefulness. 

2d.  Some  new  provisions  of  value  and  importance, 
relative  to  the  settlement  of  the  accounts  of  executors, 
administrators,  and  guardians,  will  be  found  in  this  bill. 
It  is  believed  that  many  widows  and  orphans  will  have 
reason  to  be  thankful  to  the  Legislature  for  the  protec- 
tion given  to  their  interests,  in  the  prevention  of  frauds, 
both  in  respect  to  the  settlement  of  the  accounts  of 
executors,  administrators,  and  guardians,  and  to  the 
case  of  applications  for  the  sale  of  real  estate. 
3d.  In  the  instance  of  married  women.whose  real  estate 
has  been  converted  into  money, by  virtue  of  proceedings 
in  partition,  it  has  often  been  lamented  by  our  best 
Judges,  that  there  were  no  means  of  preventingthe  mo- 
ney going  into  the  hands  of  dissipated  or  careless  hus- 
bands, to  the  probable  ruin  of  the  wife  and  children. 
In  this  bill  an  effectual  mode  was  adopted  to  remedy 
this  evil  without  impairing  the  established  rights  of 
husbands. 

4th.  The  proceedings  to  obtain  a  partition  of  the  real 
estate  of  a  decedent,  which  under  the  existing  law  were 
fruitful  of  doubts  and  embarrassments,  by  this  bill  were 
methodized  and  improved. 

5th.  The  process  and  practice  of  the  Orphans'  Court 
were  placed  upon  a  footing,  which  will  enable  that  tri- 
bunal to  administer  justice  with  all  the  advantages  of  a 
Court  of  Chancery,  with  the  addition  of  some  of  the 
powers  of  the  common  law  Courts. 

These  bills  were  not  acted  upon  by  the  Legislature 
at  that  session, but  at  the  session  of  1831 — 2,  they  were 
both  passed  into  laws  with  some  few  alterations. 

The  2d  Report  of  the  Commissioners  was  presented 


to  the  Legislature,  on  the  5th  of  March,  1832.  Be- 
sides a  "  Report  in  part,  on  the  subject  of  the  Statute 
Law,  generally,  and  the  administration  of  Justice,"  it 
was  accompanied  by  three  Bills, 

1.  A  Bill  relating  to  last  Wills  and  Testaments. 

2.  A  Bill  relating  to  the  descent  and  distributions  of 
the  estates  of  Intestates. 

3.  A  Bill  relating  to  Executors  and  Administrators. 
It  will  be  seen  from  the  titles  of  these  Bills  that  they 

were  connected  with  those  which  accompanied  the  first 
Report,  and  involved  questions  of  great  interest  and 
importance. 

1.  In  the  Bill  relating  to  Wills  and  Testaments,  some 
material  alterations  were  made.  By  the  existing  law 
almost  any  scrap  of  paper  passed  for  a  Will.  Neither 
signing,  nor  sealing,  nor  attestation  was  required.  The 
consequence  was  great  uncertainty  with  respect  to  in- 
tention. Papers  left  by  a  man  in  his  writing  desk, might 
after  his  death  be  set  up  as  a  Will,  although  the  Testa- 
tor might  have  had  very  different  designs.  The  Bill  of  the 
Revisors  which  requires  that  every  Will  shall  be  signed 
by  the  Testator  at  the  foot  thereof,  or  by  some  one  in 
his  presence  and  by  his  express  direction,  unless  he  be 
prevented  by  the  extremity  of  his  last  sickness — wtis 
calculated  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  such  cases  with- 
out exacting  a  compliance  with  the  onerous  forms  re- 
quired in  England,  and  some  of  our  own  States. 

The  Bill  as  reported  by  the  Revisors  also  settled  the 
Law  respecting  the  age  at  which  Wills  may  be  made. — 
By  the  common  Law  it  seems  to  be  uncertain  at  what 
age  a  Will  of  personal  property  may  be  made  by  a  mi- 
nor, some  writers  fixing  one  time  and  some  another.  In 
this  Bill  the  age  of  18  was  fixed  as  being  in  accordance 
with  the  best  opinions.  'I  he  Legislature,  however, 
seem  to  have  thought  it  best  to  take  away  from  minors 
all  power  of  disposition  by  Will,  and  altered  the  Bill  so 
far  as  to  establish  the  age  of  21  years  as  the  period  of 
competency  in  this  respect. 

The  power  of  married  women  to  make  Wills  which 
also  was  the  subject  of  doubt,  was  by  this  Bill  settled 
on  what  is  thought  to  be  a  fust  and  reasonable  footing. 

Another  important  alteration  consists  in  the  provision 
that  words  of  inheritance  as  "heirs,"  &c.  shall  no  longer 
be  necessary  to  pass  a  fee  simple  in  Wills.  Hereto- 
fore, if  a  Testator  omitted  these  words,  the  courts  held 
\  that  the  devisee  took  only  a  life  estate,  which,  in  most 
I  instances  defeated  the  intention — inasmuch  as  few  tes- 
tators are  aware  that  it  is  necessary  to  use  any  other  ex- 
'  pressions  in  giving  a  house  than  a  sum  of  money.  Since 
I  the  passage  of  this  Bill,  if  a  man  intends  to  give  an  es- 
I  tate  for  life  only,  he  must  say  so,  otherwise  the  devisee 
|  will  talce  a  fee  simple. 

A  similar  alteration  has  been  made  in  the  law  regard- 
ing real  property  acquired  after  the  date  of  a  Will. — If 
a  man  made  a  general  devise  in  his  Will,  giving  all  his 
real  estate  to  A  and  after  the  date  of  his  Will  acquired 
other  real  estate.the  law  held  that  thisafter  acquired  real 
estate  would  not  go  by  the  Will  to  his  devisee,  even 
though  he  should  devise  all  the  property  he  might  pos- 
sess at  the  time  of  his  death-  The  Bill  of  the  Kevisors 
altered  the  law  in  this  respect,  and  made  it  more  con- 
formable to  the  common  intention.  Other  amendments 
were  made  in  the  law  by  this  Bill,  which  there  is  not 
room  to  notice. 

2.  The  Bill  "  relating  to  the  descent  and  distribution 
of  the  estates  of  Intestates,"  contained  few  positive  al- 
terations in  the  law,  but  possessed  considerable  advan- 
tage over  the  existing  acts  in  method  and  perspicuity. 
The  Intestate  Laws  of  1794  and  1797,  have  been  the 
subject  of  frequent  complaint  with  lawyers  when  call- 
ed upon  to  give  opinions  respecting  their  true  construc- 
tion. If  it  was  difficult  for  the  lawyers,  who  are  trained 
to  point  out  the  meaning  of  acts  of  assembly,  how  much 
more  for  laymen,  to  ascertain  the  course  of  descent. 
The  arrangement  and  classification  of  subjects  in  the 
bill  reported  by  the  Revisors  will  leave  little  room  for 
doubt  in  any  future  case.     One  alteration  of  some  mo- 
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ment  was  made  in  the  law,  viz:  a  provision  that  there 
shall  be  no  representation  admitted  amongst  collaterals 
after  brother's  and  sister's  children.  This  was  intended 
to  save  the  expense,  delay  and  trouble  which  often  oc- 
cur in  hunting'  out  remote  collateral  relations,  and  from 
which  it  has  often  happened  that  estates  have  remained 
unsettled  for  many  years.  The  provision  is  not  new. 
It  is  found  in  the  laws  of  England,  and  of  m;>ny  of  our 
states,  and  was  the  law  of  Pennsylvania  from  1705, when 
it  was  introduced  into  the  act  passed  at  that  time,  until 
1794,  when  it  was  omitted,  perhaps  accidentally. 

Another  regulation  in  this  Bill  deserves  to  be  men- 
tioned, viz:  the  provision  in  the  IXth  Section,  that,  in 
every  case  not  expressly  provided  for  in  the  act,  the 
next  of  kin  shall  inherit  the  real  estate,  and  not  the  heir 
at  common  law  alone.  This  was  intended  to  prevent  the 
operation  of  a  rule  universally  adopted  by  the  courts,  in 
constructing  the  former  acts,  namely,  that  in  every  case 
not  expressly  provided  for,  the  heir  at  common  law 
should  take  the  estate.  This  result  was  probably  una- 
voidable as  those  acts  stood,  but  the  provision  recom- 
mended by  the  Kevisors  is  certainly  more  conformable 
to  the  principles  of  our  Law  of  descent,  viz:  equal  dis- 
tribution. 

The  two  Bills  concerning  Wills  and  descents,  were 
enacted  into  Laws  at  the  Sessions  of  1832 — 3,  with  a  few 
slight  alterations,  besides  that  already  mentioned  re- 
specting the  power  of  minors  to  make  wills. 

3.  The  Bill  relating  to  Executors  and  Administrators, 
contains  a  compilation  of  the  existing  Laws  (including 
the  British  Statutes)  relating  to  their  duties,  power,and 
capacities,  together  with  various  provisions  in  respect 
to  proceedings  at  law  by  and  against  them.  It  is  im- 
possible in  this  place  to  give  an  adequate  idea  of  the  va- 
rious provisions  of  this  Bill,  which  contains  83  sections, 
and  abounds  with  matter  interesting,  not  only  to  the 
members  of  the  legal  profession, but  to  all  persons  who 
may  have  any  thing  to  do  with  the  estates  of  decedents. 
The  Bill  sets  out  with  the  early  stages  of  the  duties  of 
Executors,  &c.  viz:  the  notice  to  creditors,  &c.  and  pur- 
sues the  general  course  of  their  proceedings. 

In  the  provision  regulating  the  order  of  paying  the 
debts  of  a  decedent,  the  Kevisors  appear  to  have  fol- 
lowed the  old  law,  supposing,  it  is  presumed,  that  in  the 
absence  of  any  complaint  of  inconvenience  it  was  best 
to  adhere  to  established  rules.  It  is  understood,  how- 
ever, that  the  Legislature  has  altered  the  Law  in  this 
respect,  so  as  to  place  specialties  and  judgments  on  the 
same  footing  with  simple  contract  debts  in  the  admin- 
istration of  assets.  The  Bill  having  been  passed  into  a 
law  at  the  recent  session  of  the  Legislature,  we  are  una- 
ble to  say  precisely  how  far  the  alteration  went,  nor 
what  other  changes  were  made  in  the  bill. 

The  3d  Report  of  (he  Commissioners  was  made  on 
the  4th  of  January,  1833,  and  was  accompanied  by  two 
bills.  One  relating  to  counties  and  townships,  and 
county  and  township  officers,  and  the  other  relating  to 
weights  and  measures. 

1.  The  bill  relating  to  counties  and  townships,  con- 
tained 118  sections,  which  were  compiled  from  almost 
as  many  different  acts  of  Assembly,  the  subjects  of 
which  were  arranged  in  a  methodical  manner.  It 
would  require  much  greater  time  than  can  now  be 
spared  to  state  and  explain  all  the  improvements  con- 
templated by  this  bill.  The  incorporation  for  certain 
purposes  of  counties  and  townships,  the  remedies  at 
law  against  them,  the  restriction  upon  the  appoint- 
ment of  county  treasurers,  there  gulation  of  the  duties 
of  these  officers  in  respect  to  the  funds  of  the  common- 
wealth, and  of  the  counties;  provisions  relating  to  the 
sureties  of  Sheriffs,  and  to  the  books  and  papers  of 
Sheriffs  after  they  shall  have  left  office — the  establish- 
ment of  a  general  system  of  township  officers  upon  the 
same  footing  in  most  respects  with  county  officers. 

These  are  some  of  the  principal  amendments  of  the 
law  proposed  by  this  bill— which  was  not  finally  adopt- 


ed by  the  legislature,  until  the  present  session.  It  is 
believed  that  the  alteration  made  by  the  legislature  are 
not  important,  except  so  far  as  relates  to  the  overseers 
of  the  poor.  In  conformity  with  a  suggestion  made  by 
the  Kevisors,it  is  understood  that  the  office  of  overseer 
has  been  abolished,  and  that  the  functions  and  duties 
belonging  thereto, have  been  transferred  to  the  Super- 
visors of  the  highways — who, under  this  bill  stand  in  the 
same  relation  to  the  general  concern  of  the  township  as 
Commissioners  do  to  the  counties. 

2.  The  bill  relating  to  weights  and  measures  and  ad- 
measurements, contained  a  series  of  provisions  which 
keeping  clear  of  litigated  questions  of  science,  devolv- 
ed upon  the  governor,  the  duty  of  procuring  the  stand- 
ards, and  provided  for  their  use  through  the  common- 
wealth. At  the  session  of  1832—3,  this  bill  was  refer- 
red to  the  Franklin  Institute  for  consideration, by  whom 
a  report  was  made  at  the  last  session.  What  further 
action  was  had  upon  the  subject,  has  not  been  ascer- 
tained. 

The  4th  report  of  the  Commissioners  was  made  on 
the  6th  of  January,  1834,  and  contained  six  bills,  viz: 

1.  A  Bill  relating  to  the  organization  of  the  Courts  of 
Justice. 

2.  A  Bill  relating  to  Roads,  Highways  and  Bridges. 

3.  A  Bill  relating  to  Inns,  Taverns  and  Retailers  of 
Vinous  and  Spiritouus  Liquors. 

4.  A  Bill  relating  to  the  support  and  employment  of 
the  poor. 

5.  A  Bill  relating  to  county  rates  and  levies,  and 
township  rates  and  levies. 

6.  A  Bill  relating  to  the  militia  of  the  Common- 
wealth . 

These  bills  contain  together  about  577  sections,  and 
will  be  found  to  exhibit  a  pretty  fair  specimen  of  the 
character  and  value  of  the  revision  in  the  compression 
of  matter,  the  distinctness  of  the  provisions,  the  ad- 
vantages of  arrangement,  and  the  addition  of  useful 
amendments;  of  which  there  is  not  room  at  present  to 
give  even  an  outline.  It  may  be  remarked,  however, 
that  in  the  report  accompanying  the  last  mentioned 
bill,  a  suggestion  was  made  respecting  the  suspension 
of  the  trainings  of  the  militia,  which,  if  adopted,  would 
have  relieved  the  people  from  inconveniences  loudly- 
complained  of.  It  is  understood  that  the  bill  relating 
to  the  organization  of  the  Courts,  was  adopted  at  the 
last  session,  with  amendments,  dispensing  with  the  Cir. 
cuit  Courts,  and  consolidating  two  of  the  districts  of  the 
Supreme  Court  at  Harrisburgh — and  that  one  or  two 
others  of  the  bills  contained  in  this  report,  were  also 
enacted  into  laws. 

The  5th  report  of  the  Commissioners  was  presented 
to  the  legislature  on  the  28th  of  March,  1834.  It  con- 
tained two  bills — One  relating  to  the  inspection  of  ar- 
ticles of  trade  and  commerce — the  other  relating  to 
elections  by  the  citizens  of  the  commonwealth.  The 
first  contains  222  sections  and  is  said  by  the  revisorsto 
be  derived  from  about  50  acts  of  assembly,  with  some 
amendments  and  additions.  The  second  contains  150 
sections.and  comprises.say  the  Commissioners,  "no  con- 
siderable alterations  of  substance — and  in  the  few  new 
provisions  introduced,  the  object  has  been  to  carry  out 
more  effectually  the  supposed  design  of  the  constitu- 
tion and  the  legislature."  We  are  glad  to  perceive  in 
this  bill  one  question  settled,  which  has  been  the  sub- 
jec  of  frequent  discussion,  viz:  the  right  of  young  men 
between  the  ages  of  21  and  22,  whose  fathers  are  dead, 
to  vote.  The  Constitution  provides,  that  "  the  sons  of 
qualified  citizens  between  the  ages  of  21  and  22  years, 
shall  be  entitled  to  vote,  although  they  shall  not  have 
paid  taxes."  The  Commissioners  remark  that  in  their 
opinion  the  true  construction  of  the  Constitution  is  that 
which  they  have  suggested  in  this  section,  viz:  that 
young  men  between  21  and  22,  shall  be  entitled  to 
vote,  if  their  fathers  were  qualified  citizens  at  the  time 
of  their  death,  and  they  think  that  there  is  no  reason 
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for  any  distinction  between    the  cases  of  a  father  living 
at  ihe  time  of  the  election,  and  one  who  has  died. 

The  bills  contained  in  the  last  report  having-  been 
presented  at  a  late  period  of  the  session,  were  not  act- 
ed upon  by  the  legislature. 

We  have  reason  to  believe  that  an  elaborate  report 
will  be  made  at  the  opening- of  the  ne\t  session  — and 
that  the  subject  of  the  administration  of  justice  in  gene- 
ral will  form  a  principal  feature  of  it. 
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Continued  from  Vol.  xiii.  page  STY. 

PART.   IV. 

Of  the  Land- Office  under  the  Commonwealth. 

By  an  act  passed  27th  of  November,  1799,  (chap. 
863,  ante.  vol.  1,  page  479)  the  estates  of  the  late  pro- 
prietaries of  Pennsylvania,  were  vested  in  the  common- 
wealth. The  soil  and  lands,  (with  certain  exceptions,) 
were  made  subject  to  such  disposal,  alienation,  convey- 
ance, division  and  appropriation,  as  to  that,  or  any  fu- 
ture legislature,  should,  or  shall  from  time  to  time,  seem 
meet  and  expedient,  in  pursuance  of  such  law  or  laws, 
as  should  for  that  purpose,  thereafter,  be  made  and 
provided. 

3y  sect.  7,  all  and  every  the  rights,  titles,  estates, 
claims  and  demands,  which  were  granted  by,  or  derived 
from  the  said  proprietaries,  their  officers  or  others  by 
them  duly  commissioned,  authorized  and  appointed,  or 
otherwise,  or  to  which  any  person  or  persons,  other 
than  the  said  proprietaries,  are  or  were,  either  in  law  or 
equity,  by  virtue  of  any  deed,  patent,  warrant  or  sur- 
vey, of,  in  or  to  any  part  or  portion  of  the  lands  com- 
prised and  contained  within  the  limits  of  this  state,  or 
by  virtue  of  any  location  filed  in  the  Land  Office  at  any 
time  or  times  before  the  4th  day  of  July,  1776,  were 
confirmed,  ratified  and  established  forever,  according 
to  such  estate,  or  estates,  rights  or  interests,  and  under 
such  limitations  and  uses,  as  in  and  by  the  several  and 
respective  grants  and  conveyances  thereof,  are  directed 
and  appointed. 

Sect.  8.  Reserved  to  the  proprietaries  their  private 
estates,  and  all  the  lands  called  or  known  by  the  name 
of  the  proprietary  tenths  or  manors.duly  surveyed  and 
returned  into  the  Land  Office,  on  or  before  the  4th  of 
July,  1776,  with  the  quit  rents,  and  other  rents,  and 
arrearages  thereof,  reserved  out  of  the  same,  or  any 
pai-t  thereof  which  had  been  sold. 

Sect.  9.   All  other  quit  rents  were  abolished. 

Sect.  10.  The  arrears  of  purchase  money,  other  than 
for  lands  within  the  tenths  or  manors,  were  made  paya- 
ble to  the  commonwealth. 

Sect.  16.  Provided  for  the  delivering-  up  to  the 
State,  the  books,  papers  and  documents  of  the  Land 
Office. 

The  celebrated  case  of  the  Springetsbury  manor,  al- 
ready noticed,  brought  into  the  consideration  of  the 
circuit  court  of  the  United  States,  the  8th  section  of 
this  act,  for  which,  see  Penn's  lessee  v.  Kline,  4  Dallas 
402. 

On  the  9th  of  April,  1781,  an  act  was  passed,  enti- 
tled, "  An  act  for  establishing  a  Land  Office,  and  for 
other  purposes  therein  mentioned."  Vol.  1,  pa.  529, 
chap.  929. ) 

The  object  of  this  act  was,  to  enable  the  holders  of 
existing-  rights  to  pay  in  their  purchase  money,  or  ar- 
rearages, and  obtain  patents  to  complete  their  title  to 
the  same;  but  not  to  open  any  office  for  the  sale  of  va- 
cant lands. 

An  office  was  instituted,  consisting-  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Land  Office,  Receiver  General,  and  Surveyor 
General,  into  which  was  to  be  removed  and  safely  kept 
all  the  records  and  papers  of  the  former  Land  Office  and 
Board  of  Property;  and  all  future  grants  and  confir- 
mations of  land,  were  directed  to  issue  from  that 
office. 


These  officers  were  to  be  appointed  by  the  General 
Assembly,  and  commissioned  by  the  President  or  Vice 
President,  in  council,  for  five  years,  unless  sooner  re- 
moved by  the  assembly;  were  to  receive  such  fees,  as 
had  theretofore  been  allowed  by  law,  until  altered  by 
the  legislature;  and  respectively  to  appoint  deputies  or 
clerks,  for  whose  conduct  they  were  to  be  responsible; 
and  copies  of  records,  entries  and  records  of  said  office, 
duly  atte>ted  by  them,  or  their  lawful  deputies  under 
their  hands  and  seal  of  office,  are  declared  to  be  as  good 
evidence  as  the  original,  by  law,  might  or  could  be- 
And  the  Surveyor  General  was  authorized  to  appoint  a 
deputy,  or  deputies,  in  any  county,  for  whose  conduct 
he  was  made  responsible.  Security  to  be  given  by  each 
officer,  for  the  faithful  discharge  of  his  office. 

Persons  entitled  to  an}'  lands  within  the  limits  of  the 
Indian  purchase,  by  virtue  of  any  grant,  warrant,  or  lo- 
cation, either  in  law  or  equity,  before  the  10th  of  De- 
cember, 1776,  on  which  patents  had  not  issued,  were 
entitled  to  receive  patents  for  the  same,  on  payment  to 
the  Receiver  General,  ofthe  purchase  money  and  inter- 
est thereon,  or  the  arrearages  of  such  purchase  money, 
and  interest  agreed  on  for  the  said  lands,  together  with 
the  office  fees,  or  if  no  purchase  money  or  interest  due, 
then  on  payment  of  office  fees,  and  where  surveys  had 
not  been  returned  to  the  former  Land  Office,  on  any 
grant,  warrant  or  location,  issued  before  the  10th  of 
December  aforesaid,  the  owner  or  owners  thereof,  on 
applying  to  the  Land  Office,  at  any  time  within  one 
year  after  passing  the  act,  and  paying  one-third  of  the 
purchase  money,  and  interest  due  thereon,  was  to  be 
entitled  to  receive  an  order  directed  to  the  Surveyor 
General,  to  have  the  same  surveyed  and  returned,  and 
then  to  have  a  patent  on  payment  ofthe  residue.  (See 
the  case  of  Howard  v.  Pollock,  before  cited.) 

The  sixth  section  directed  that  all  purchase  money 
due  for  lands  in  this  State  taken  up,  or  entries  thereof 
made,  by  any  grant,  license,  warrant,  application,  or 
office  right  whatever,  before  the  10th  of  December, 
1776,  should  be  paid  in  four  annual  instalments;  and  in 
case  of  neglect  or  refusal  of  paying  the  said  quotas  of 
purchase  money,  and  interest  at  the  limited  times,  by 
the  space  of  six  months,  it  was  made  lawful  for  the  com- 
missioners of  the  county  where  the  lands  lay,  to  issue 
their  warrant  to  the  sheriff  to  sell  the  lands,  or  so  much 
as  should  be  necessary,  to  discharge  the  sum  due,  &c- 
and  transmit  the  same  to  the  Receiver  General,  and  to 
give  the  purchaser  a  deed,  on  payment  of  the  purchase 
money  and  interest. 

7.  But  no  warrant  was  to  issue,  nor  any  sheriff  to  sell 
lands,  where  actual  settlements  had  been  made  by  the 
owners  thereof,  and  such  owners  had  been  driven  off 
by  the  power  of  the  enemy. 

8.  Lists  of  delinquents  were  to  be  transmitted 
annually  to  the  county  commissioners  by  the  LanJ 
Officers. 

The  time  was  extended  however,  from  time  to  time, 
as  will  hereafter  appear,  until  a  new  system  was  adopt- 
ed, and  these  impracticable  parts  of  the  law  never  had 
any  operation. 

By  sect.  9.  All  lands  therefore  surveyed  under  any 
grant,  warrant,  location,  or  other  office  right,  not  re- 
turned, were  directed  to  be  returned  into  the  Surveyor 
General's  office,  in  the  space  of  nine  months  from  the 
passing  of  the  act,  with  a  penalty  for  refusal  or  neglect 
in  the  deputy  surveyor,  on  application  made  to  him  by 
the  owner  or  owners,  and  his  legal  fees  being  paid  or 
tendered. 

Sect.  10.   Prescribes  the  form  of  patents. 

Sect.  11.  The  lands  to  be  patented  in  pursuance  of 
this  act,  to  be  free  and  clear  of  all  reservations  and  re- 
strictions, and  to  be  held  in  absolute  and  unconditional 
property,  reserving  only  the  fifth  part  of  all  gold  and 
silver  ore  for  the  use  of  the  commonwealth,  to  be  de- 
livered at  the  pit's  mouth,  clear  of  all  charges. 

Sect-  12.  But  the  act  was  not  to  be  construed  to  ex- 
tend, or  give  validity  to  any  grant,  warrant  or  location, 
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issued  after  the  4th  of  July,  1776,  for  any  lands  or  lots  case  of  Grant's  lessee  v.  Kduy,  before  cited.  The  lands 
within  ten  miles  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  or  within  !  claimed  L»y  in  the  county  of  Northumberland.  The 
three  miles  of  any  county  town  in  the  State,  or  to  any  ,  defendant  claimed  under  a  number  of  applications  and 
warrant,  grant  or  location,  for  a  greater  quantity  of  land  \  warrants,  and  surveys  thereon  made.  The  certificate 
than  500  acres  in  one  tract,  or  to  any  lands  or  lots  not  i  tfi&t  the  lands  were  unimproved,  was  subscribed  by  two 


granted  in   the  usual   forms  of  the    Land  Office,  or  to 
lands  not  within  the  Indian  purchase. 

(See  the  construction  of  this  section,  in  Hubley's 
lessee  v.  Chew,  in  the  note  to  chap.  953,  ante.  p.  15.) 
By  a  supplement  to  the  foregoing  act,  passed  June  25th, 
1781,  (chap.  936,  ante.  p.  7,j  the  word  location,  is  de- 
fined, and  declared  to  be  "  An  application  made  by  any 
person  or  persons  for  lands  in  the  office  of  the  secreta- 
ry of  the  late  land  office  of  Pennsylvania;  and  entered 
in  the  books  of  the  said  office,  numbered  and  sent  to  the 
Surveyor  General's  office." 

The  president,  or  in  his  absence,  the  vice  president 
in  council,  was  directed  to  sign  all  and  every  warrant 
and  warrants  of  acceptance,  re-survey  and  partition,  as 
fully  as  the  governor  of  the  late  province,  or  commis- 
sioner of  property,  might  or  could  have  done. 

The  Receiver  General  was  directed  to  pay  all  monies 
in  hands,  by  virtue  of  the  said  act,  to  the  state  treasurer, 
once  in  every  month,  to  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  legis- 
lature, to  whom  he  was  to  account  once  in  every  year. 
The  rate  of  exchange  was  fixed  at  the  rate  of  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty-six  and  two  thirds  of  the  currency  of  this 
State  for  one  hundred  pounds  sterling. 

By  the  act  of  5th  of  April,  1782,  (chap.  953,  ante.  p. 
13,)  the  Board  of  Property  was  instituted,  to  consist  of 
the  President,  or  vice  president,  and  a  member  of  the 
supreme  executive  council,  appointed  by  council  for 
that  purpose,  and  the  three  officers  of  the  Land  office 
bofore  named  "  to  hear  and  determine  in  all  cases  of 
controversy  on  caveats,  in  all  matters  of  d'fficulty,  or 
irregularity,  touching  escheats,  warrants  on  escheats, 
■warrants  to  agree,  lights  of  pre-emption,  promises,  im- 
perfect titles,  or  otherwise,  which  heretofore  have,  or 
hereafter  may  arise,  in  transacting  the  business  of  the 
said  Land  Office.  The  secretary  of  the  Land  Office  is 
empowered  and  directed  to  receive  and  enter  caveats  in 
his  office,  copies  whereof  to  be  transmitted  to  and  en- 
tered in  the  Surveyor  General's  office,  and  the  said  se- 
cretary, with  the  approbation  and  consent  of  the  presi- 
dent, or  vice  president,  to  appoint  days  of  hearing,  and 
grant  citations,  at  the  reasonable  request  of  any  party  or 
person  applying  for  the  same,  or  otherwise  as  the  case 
may  require,  taking  therefor,  the  customary  fees  of  the 
former  Board  of  Property.  But  no  determination  of 
this  Board  of  Property,  shall  be  deemed,  taken,  or  con- 
structed to  extend,  in  any  measure  whatever,  to  the 
preventing  either  of  the  parties  from  bringing  their  ac- 
tion at  the  common  law,  either  for  the  recovery  of  pos- 
session, or  determining  damages  for  waste  or  trespass, 
hut  the  courts  of  law  shall  remain  open  to  the  said  par- 
ties, in  as  full  and  ample  manner,  as  if  no  determination 
had  ever  been  given." 

The  time  limited  in  the  act  of  April  9th,  1781,  for 
the  payment  of  the  purchase  monies  on  former  rights, 
were  extended  for  two  years;  and  the  time  fixed  for 
returning  surveys  was  repealed,  and  the  Surveyor  Ge- 
neral was  authorized  to  receive  returns  of  such  surveys, 
as  shall  appear  to  him  to  have  been  faithfully  and  regu- 
larly made  from  the  late  deputy  surveyors,  their  heirs  or 
legal  representatives,  for  such  further  period  us  to  him 
shall  seem  just  and  reasonable;  and  no  action,  loss  or 
damage  shall  accrue  to  any  person,  by  reason  of  neglect 
in  complying  with  the  said  section  before  the  passing  of 
this  act;  in  a'l  other  respects  these  sections  were 
continued  in  force.  (See  the  notes  to  this  act,  ante. 
p.  15.) 

The  act  in  the  text  opened  the  Land  Office  for  the 
lands  purchased  of  the  Indians  under  the  proprietary 
government.  The  lands  in  the  purchase  of  1784-5,  are 
regulated  by  other  laws, and  the  auction  system  provid- 
ed Tor  in  the  6th  section  was  entirely  abandoned. 
The  third  section  of  this  act  was  considered  in  the 


justices  of  the  peace  of  Luzerne  county,  and  the  war- 
rants called  for  lands  in  that  county.  The  ridge  be- 
tween the  east  and  west  branches  of  Susquehanna,  was 
one  of  the  limits  of  the  two  counties,  but  it  appeared  in 
evidence  that  the  same  had  not  been  run. 

The  defendant's  counsel  began  their  evidence  by  of- 
fering to  read  their  leading  wan  ant.  It  described 
"400  acres  on  the  main  branch  of  big  Mehoppeny 
creek,  beginning  about  18  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the 
said  creek,  where  it  forks  on  the  south  branch,  (near 
which  stands  a  birch  tree  marked  with  a  blaze,)  which 
empties  into  the  west  side  of  the  north-east  branch  of 
Susquehanna,  and  adjoining  lands  this  day  granted  to 
Christopher  Marshall,  situate  in  Luzerne  county. 

This  was  objected  to  by  the  plaintiff's  counsel,  who 
contended,  that  under  the  thirdsection  of  the  act  in  the 
text,  every  applicant  was  bound  to  produce  a  certificate 
from  two  justices  of  the  peace  of  the  proper  county,  that 
the  lands  were  unimproved.  This,  then,  is  an  essential 
pre-requisite  to  vest  a  title  under  the  commonwealth; 
and  the  certificate  whereon  the  defendant  grounds  his 
right,  might  with  equal  propriety  be  given  by  two  jus- 
tices of  Allegheny  or  other  remote  county.  Besides  a 
warrant  to  appropriate  lands  in  Luzerne  county,  will 
not  authorize  a  survey  of  lands  in  Northumberland 
county;  (see  this  point  ante.)  and  the  defendant  un- 
der such  warrants,  cannot  hold  lands  in  the  latter 
county. 

The  defendant's  counsel  insisted,  that  the  warrants 
were  clearly  good  against  the  commonwealth,  after  they 
had  received  their  purchase  money,  and  third  persons 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  certificate.  There  are  no 
negative  words  in  the  law  in  question,  which  declare 
that  warrants  issued  otherwise  than  the  law  pescribes 
shall  be  void.  No  injury  can  be  done  to  the  State,  be- 
cause the  section  relied  on  directs,  that  the  person  ap- 
plying shall  produce  to  the  secretary  .of  the  Land  Office, 
a  particular  description  of  the  lands.  The  stat.  13 
Eliz.  c.  10,  says,  that  all  leases  made  by  any  persons 
therein  mentioned,  contrary  to  the  tenor  of  that  art, 
shall  be  utterly  void,  and  of  none  effect,  to  all  intents, 
constructions  and  purposes;  yet  it  has  been  adjudged, 
that  a  lease  made  by  Dean  and  Chapter  against  the  said 
statute,  shall  not  be  avoided,  during  the  life  and  con- 
tinuance of  the  dean-that  made  the  lease.  3  Bac.  abr. 
391.  1  Black.  Com.  87.  So,  where  certain  s'atutes 
have  directed  warrants  to  issue  upon  oath,  and  they 
have  issued  without  oath,  still  they  have  been  held 
good.  So,  a  mortgage  though  not  recorded  within  six 
months,  has  been  resolved  to  be  good  against  the  mort- 
gagor. 1  Dallas,  430.  And  several  other  cases  of  the 
same  kind  are  put  by  the  chief  justice  in  delivering  the 
opinion  of  the  court. 

By  the  Court.  The  objection  appears  to  us  to  be  ill- 
grounded:  Such  informalities  cannot,  in  our  idea,  de- 
feat a  right.  The  words  of  the  act  are  merely  directory, 
and  do  not  avoid  a  warrant  For  want  of  a  certificate,  or 
for  an  improper  one.  The  object  of  the  legislature  was 
to  prevent  persons  obtaining  a  title  to  lands  which  had 
been  before  occupied  and  improved,  without  paying  in- 
terest on  the  purchase  money  during  such  occupation. 
Here  that  design  was  fully  answered.  The  certificates 
both  of  the  plaintiff  and  defendant  show  that  the  lands 
were  wholly  unimproved,  and  no  fraud  could  possibly 
be  intended  against  the  state.  The  boundaries  between 
the  two  counties  could  only  be  guessed  at. 

To  the  cases  already  cited  by  defendant's  counsel 
may  be  added.  Under  the  act  of  assembly  of  4,  ann.  it 
is  directed,  that  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  sheriff  to 
I  sell,  or  expose  lo  sale,  any  lands,  &c-,  which  shall  or 
may  yield  yearly  rents  or  profits  sufficient  beyond  all 
[  raprizes,  to  pay  the  debt  and  costs  within  seven  years. 
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Nevertheless,  in  the  case  of  Duncan's  lessee  v.  Laurence  in  the  text  "did  not  give  nor  ought  to  be  construed  to 
at  Nisi  Prius,  May,  1769,  at  Carlisle,  it  was  resolved,  give,  to  the  said  commissioners,  any  authority  to  ascer- 
that  the  want  of  an  inquisition  did  not  vitiate  the  sale,  tain,  definitely,  the  boundary  lines  aforesaid,  and  that 
where  it  was  evident,  that  the  debt  and  costs  could  not  the  lines  of  the  purchase  of  1768,  striking'  the  line  of 
be  satisfied  within  seven  years  out  of  the  annual  rents  |  the  West  Branch  of  the  river  Susquehanna,  at  the  mouth 
and  profits.     Let  the  warrants  be  read. 


By  an  act  of  the  same  date  as  the  act  in  the  text, 
(chap.  1089)  "enabling-  the  comptroller  general  to 
issue  certificate  for  the  balances  due  on  the  accounts  of 
the  late  ranging  companies,  raised  for  the  defence  of 
the  frontiers,  and  other  accounts  clue  to  the  citizens  of 
this  state."  The  certificates  issued  in  pursuance  there- 
of bore  an  interest  of  six  per  cent,  per  annum,  from  the 
1st  of  July,  1783,  and  were  made  transferrable  in  like 
manner  as  promissory  notes  are,  and  the  said  certificates 
were  declared  to  be  receivable  as  specie  in  payment  for 
the  purchase  money  of  lands,  either  within  the  late  In- 
dian purchase,  or  the  new  purchase  when  made,  agreea- 
bly to  the  regulations  of  the  act  in  the  text. 

On  the  21st  of  December,  1784,  an  act  was  passed 
entitled  "  An  act  to  altar  and  amend  an  act  of  assembly, 
entitled  «  An  act  for  opening  the  Land  Office,  for  grant- 
ing and  disposing  of  the  unappropriated  lands  within 
this  State.'  "  (Post.  chap.  1111.) 

At  the  passing  of  this  act,  the  result  of  the  treaty  at 
Fort  Stanwix,  in  the  month  of  October  preceding,  was 
known:  and  that  Pine  creek,  instead  of  Lycoming,  was 
.the  western  boundary  on  the  north  side  of  the  West 
Branch  ot  Susquehanna,  of  the  purchase  of  1768,  and 
that  Pine  creek  was  made  the  boundary  of  deeds  of 
October  and  January,  1784  and  1785,  in  consequence 
of  the  explanations  and  declarations  made  by  the  In- 
dians at  Fort  Stanwix. 

The  following  facts  and  circumstances  were  also  well 
known. 

There  existed  a  great  number  of  locations  of  the 
third  of  April,  1769,  for  the  choicest  lands  on  the  West 
Branch  of  Susquehanna,  between  the  mouths  of  Lycom- 
ing and  Pine  creeks;  but  the  proprietaries  from  extreme 
caution,  the  result  of  that  experience,  which  had  also 
produced  the  very  penal  laws  of  1768,  and  1469,  and 
the  proclamation   already  stated,  hsd   prohibited  any 


quehanna,  at  the  mouth 
of  Lycomick,  or  Lycoming  Creek,  shall  be  the  bounda- 
ries of  the  same  purchase,  to  all  legal  intents  and  purpo- 
ses, until  the  general  assembly  shall  otherwise  regulate 
and  declare  the  same. 

The  act  in  the  text,  so  far  as  it  authorizes  the  laying 
out  the  lands  in  the  new  purchase,  in  lots,  and  s-lling 
them  by  public  auction;  and  so  far  as  it  directs,  and 
enables  the  officers  of  the  Land  Office  to  give  credit  for 
any  part  of  the  purchase  money,  or  to  take  bonds  for 
the  same,  is  repealed. 

It  was  declared  that  the  Land  Office  should  be  open- 
ed for  the  new  purchased  lands  from  and  after  the  first 
of  May,  1785,  and  not  sooner,  for  applications  for  lands 
within  the  same  (the  lands  appropriated  for  the  redemp- 
tion of  depreciation  certificates,  and  the  donation  lands 
to  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  Pennsylvania  line  only 
excepted,)  at  thirty  pounds  for  every  hundred  acres, 
and  in  proportion  for  greater,  or  less,  quantities;  such 
application,  or  the  survey  thereof  to  be  made,  not  to  ex- 
ceed one  thousand  acres  and  allowance,  &c;  and  every 
applicant  for  any  of  the  same  lands,  shall,  before  the 
warrant  for  the  same  issue,  produce  to  the  secretary  of 
the  Land  Office,  an  acquittance,  signed  by  the  Receiv- 
er General,  that  the  purchase  money  has  been  paid;  and 
the  bills  of  credit,  of  the  20th  of  April,  1781,  gold  and 
silver,  and  the  certificates  described  in  the  act  in 
the  text,  shall  be  received  in  satisfaction  of  all  purchase 
money. 

Warrants  issued  in  pursuance  of  this  act,  were  not  to 
be  confined  to  any  particular  place,  but  might  be  loca- 
ted upon  any  vacant  land  where  the  applicant  should 
think  fit,  (except  as  aforesaid,)  the  survey  not  to  ex- 
ceed the  number  of  acres  expressed  in  the  warrant;  and 
the  same  to  be  located  and  surveyed  in  one  tract  or 
parcel. 

And  whereas  divers  persons,  who  have  heretofore 
occupied  and  cultivated  small  tracts  of  land,  without  the 
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doubtful  territory.  They  made  improvements,  and 
formed  a  very  considerable  population.  It  is  true,  so 
far  as  regarded  the  rights  to  real  property,  they  were 
not  under  the  protection  of  the  laws  of  the  country; 
and  were  we  to  adopt  the  visionary  theories  of  some 
philosophers,  who  have  drawn  their  arguments  from  a 
supposed  state  of  nature,  we  might  be  led  to  believe 
that  the  state  of  these  people  would  have  been  a  state 
of  continual  warfare;  and  that  in  contests  for  property 
the  weakest  must  give  way  to  the  strongest.  To  pre- 
vent the  consequences,  real  or  supposed,  of  this  state  of 
things,  they  formed  a  mutual  compact  among  them- 
selves. They  annually  elected  a  tribunal,  in  rotation, 
of  three  of  their  settlers,  whom  they  called  fair  play  men, 
who  were  to  decide  all  controversies,  and  settle  disput- 
ed boundaries.  From  their  decision  there  was  no  ap- 
peal. There  could  be  no  resistance.  The  decree  was 
enforced  by  the  whole  body,  who  started  up  in  mass,  at 
the  mandate  of  the   court,    and  execution  and  eviction 

were   as   sudden,    and  irresistible  as  the  judgment 

Every  new  comer  was  obliged  to  apply  to  this  powerful 
tribunal,  and  upon  his  solemn  engagement  to  submit  in 
all  respects,  to  the  law  of  the  land,  he  was  permitted  to 
take  possession  of  some  vacant  spot.  Their  decrees 
were,  however,  just;  and  when  their  settlements  were 
recognized  by  law,  and  fair  play  had  ceased,  their  de- 
cisions were  received  in  evidence,  and  confirmed  by 
judgments  of  courts. 

The  facts  and  circumstances  above  stated  furnish  the 
history  of  many  of  the  provisions  of  this  act  of  Decem- 
ber, 1784,  which  follow. 

The  legislature  declare,  that  the  directions  in  the  act 
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pre-emption  of  their  respective  plantations,  it  is  enacted 
— That  all  and  every  person,  or  persons,  and  their  legal 
representatives,  who  has,  or  have  heretofore  settled,  on 
the  north  side  of  the  West  Bank  of  Susquehanna,  be- 
tween Lycomick  or  Lycoming  Creek  on  the  east,  and 
Tyagaghton,  or  Pine  Creek,  on  the  west,  as  well  as 
other  lands  within  the  said  residuary  purchase  fiom  the 
Indians,  of  the  territory  within  this  state  (excepting 
always  the  lands  herein  before  excepted,)  shall  be  allow- 
ed a  right  of  pre-emption  to  their  respective  possessions, 
at  the  price  aforesaid. 

But  no  person  was  to  be  entitled  to  such  pre-emption 
unless  he  had  made  such  actual  settlement  before  the 
year  1780,  and  no  claim  was  to  be  admitted,  to  or  under 
any  such  person,  for  more  than  three  hundred  acres  of 
land,  with  the  usual  allowance  for  roads,  to  be  survey- 
ed together,  and  in  one  tract,  nor  unless  application 
for  the  same  be  made,  an  1  the  consideration  thereof 
tendered  to  the  ReceiverGeneraloftheLandOff.ee, 
on  or  before  the  1st  of  November,  1785. 

The  following  cases  have  been  decided  under  the 
pre-emption  clause  of  this  act. 

Lessee  of  John  Hughes  v.  Henry  Dougherty,  North- 
umberland, October,  1791,  before  Shippen  and  Brad- 
ford, justices   MSS.  Reports. 

Ejectment  for  324  acres,  part  of  the  Indian  lands. 

Plaintiff  claimed  under  a  warrant  issued  on  the  2d  of 
May,  1785,  for  the  premises,  and  a  survey  made  there- 
on," 10th  of  January,  1786-  The  defendant  on  the  20th 
of  June,  1785,  entered  a  caveat  against  the  claims  of 
the  plaintiff",  and  on  the  5th  of  October  following,  took 
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out  a  warrant  for  the  land  in  dispute,  on  which  he  was 
then  settled.  But  claimed  the  pre-emption  under  the 
act  of  21st  of  December,  1784.  And  on  the  evidence 
given,  the  facts  appeared  to  be; 

That  in  1793,  one  James  Hughes,  a  brother  o<"  the 
plaintiff,  settled  on  the  land  in  question,  and  made 
some  small  improvement.  In  the  next  year  he  enlarg- 
ed his  improvement,  and  cut  logs  to  build  a  house.  In 
the  winter  following,  he  went  to  his  father's  in  Donegal, 
in  Lancaster  county,  and  died  there.  His  elder  brother, 
Thomas,  was  at  that  time  settled  on  tne  Indian  land, 
and  one  of  the  "  Fair  play  men,"  who  had  assembled 
together,  and  made  a  resolution,  (which  they  agreed  to 
enforce  as  the  law  of  the  place,)  that  "if  any  person 
was  absent  from  his  settlement  for  six  weeks,  he  should 
forfeit  his  right. 

In  the  spring  of  1775,  the  defendant  came  to  the  set- 
tlement, and  was  advised  by  the  Fair  play  men,  to  settle 
on  the  premises  which  Hughes  had  left.  This  he  did, 
and  built  a  cabin-  The  plaintiff  soon  after  came,  clam- 
ing  it  in  right  of  his  brother,  and  aided  by  Thomas 
Hughes,  took  possession  of  the  cabin.  But  ihe  defend- 
ant collecting  his  friends,  an  affray  ensued,  in  which 
Hughes  was  beaten  off,  and  the  defendant  left  in  pos- 
session. He  continued  to  improve;  built  a  house  and 
stable,  and  cleared  about  ten  acres.  In  1778  he  was 
driven  off  by  the  enemy,  and  went  into  the  army.  At 
the  close  of  the  war,  both  plaintiff  and  defendant  re- 
turned to  the  settlement,  each  cloiming  the  land  in  dis- 
pute. 

Shippen,  J.  in  the  charge  of  the  court,  said,  The  dis- 
pute here  is  between  a  first  improvement,  and  a  subse- 
quent, but  much  more  valuable  improvement.  But 
neither  of  the  parties  has  any  legal  or  equitable  right 
but  under  the  act  of  21st  of  December,  1784.  The  set- 
tlement on  this  land  was  against  law;  it  was  an  offence 
that  tended  to  involve  this  country  in  blood-  But  the 
merit  and  suffering's  of  the  actual  settiers  cancelled  the 


ed  to  dissuade  him    However  they  promised  to  preserve 
his  settlement  for  him,  aad  he  enlisted. 

In  1775,  the  plaintiff  went  up,  and  there  was  some 
contract  in  writing,  by  way  nf  lease,  between  him  and 
loner,  and  by  virtue  of  that,  he  entered  into  possession 
of  the  premises.  The  terms  of  the  lessee  were,  that  he 
should  make  certain  improvements  on  the  place  for  the 
benefit  of  Toner.  This  lease  was  deposited  in  tile  hands 
of  a  third  person,  and  the  plainsiff'a  wife,  by  a  trick, 
got  possession  os  it;  and  she  and  her  husband  determin- 
ed to  destroy  it,  and  so  make  the  place  their  own.  They 
continued  there  until  driven  off  by  the  enemy.  During 
all  this  time  Toner  was  absent  from  the  settlement  but 
in  the  service  of  his  country.  Here  the  question  of 
law  arises. — It  was  attempted  to  confound  this  case 
with  that  of  Hughes  and  Dougherty.  There  the  court 
considered  thatHughes  died  before  the  war  commenc- 
ed, and  that  the  object  of  the  act  coull  never  reach  to 
him.  The  legislature  never  intended  to  obliterate  the 
offence  of  these  settlers  who  did  not  continue  their  pos- 
session during  the  war.  Dougherty  settled  in  the 
place  of  Hughes,  but  in  his  own  right,  and  brought 
himself  within  the  meaning  and  intention  of  the  act. 
That  case  is  very  distinguishable  from  this.  Here  a 
man  continues  his  improvement  after  the  commence- 
ment of  the  war,  till,  at  the  cull  of  his  country  he  leaves 
it.  He  did  not  by  this  relinquish  his  residence;  and 
we  consider  his  merit  as  equal  with  that  of  those  who 
staid.  We  think  he  is  an  object  within  the  spirit  of 
the  act.  Besides,  the  plaintiff  was  the  tenant  of  the 
defendant,  and  kept  possession  for  him,  and  his  im- 
provements were  Toner's.  The  plaintiff  has  also  de- 
clared, that  he  made  an  improvement  for  himself  in 
another  place.  This  is  the  law,  and  the  facts  we  sub- 
mit to  you.  Verdict  for  the  defendant.  (MSS.  Re- 
ports.)  S.  C.  with  the  arguments  of  counsel-  2  Dal- 
las, 129. 

In   Duncan's  lessee  v.  Walker,  the  case  was  ;   a  per- 


olfence,  and  the  legislature,  mindful  of  their  situation,  |  son  of  the  name  of  Campbell,  being  a  settler  within 
provided  this  special  act  for  their  relief.  The  preamble  I  the  description  of  the  act,  died  in  1781,  before  the  act 
recites  their  "  resolute  stand  and  sufferings"  as  deserv  passed.  His  heir  had  sold  the  premises,  being  part  ot 
ing  a  right  of  pre-emption.  The  legislature  had  no  eye  the  pre-emption  district,  to  the  plaintiff  and  his  admin- 
to'nny  p -rson  who  was  not  one  of  the  occupiers  after    istrators,    without  any   Order  of  the   court,   had  sold 

them  to  the  defendant  ;    and   both  plaintiff  and  defen- 


the  commencement  of  the  war,  and  a  traneient  settle 
removed,  (no  matter  how,)  is  not  an  object  of  the  law. 
This  is  our  construction  of  the  act. — James  Hughes, 
under  whom  the  plaintiff  claims,  died  before  the  war; 
the  other  occupied  the  premises  afer,  and  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  act,  "stood  and  suffered."  If  this  con- 
struction be  right,  the  case  is  at  an  end.  Besides  the 
plaintiff  claims  as  heir  of  Thomas,  who  was  the  heir  of 
James,  the  first  settler  I  will  not  say  the  Fair  play  men 
could  make  a  law  to  bind  the  settl  r :;  but  they  might, 
by  agreement,  bind  themselves.  Now  Thomas  was  one 
of  these,  and  was  bound  by  his  conduct,  from  disputing 
the  right  of  the  defendant. 

The  warrant,  it  seems,  is  taken  out  in  the  name  of 
the  father,  and,  it  is  said,  as  a  trustee  for  his  children. 
It  is  sometimes  done  for  the  benefit  of  all  concerned.  It 
this  be  the  case,  it  may  be  well  enough;  but  still  it  is 
not  so  reg.iiar  as  it  might  have  been.  The  jury  found 
a  verd'Ct  for  the  defendant. 

Lessee  of  Morgan  Sweeny  v.  John  Toner,  at  the  same 
court. 

Shippen,  J.  charged  the  jury  as  follows: 

It  appears,   that  both    plaintiff  and  defendant  have 

warrants  for  the  lands  in  dispute,  the  defendant's  being 

one   day  older  than  the  plaintiff's,   and  the  question  is, 

which  of  them,  on  the  facts  laid  before  us,  is  entitled  to 

preemption,  under  the  act  of  21st  of  Decembr,  1784. 

The    facts  are    clear;  Toner  went  upon  the    Indian 

land  in  1773,  and  made  a  settlement;  but  he  exchanged 

this  for  another,  on  which  he  continued  wild  a  view  to 

make  a  settlement  for  his  family,  till  the  war  broke  out, 

and  there  was  a   call  for  soldiers.      He  inclined  to  list, 

but  was  afraid  of  losing  his  land,  and  his  friends  attempt- 
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dant  had  taken  out  warrants  within  the  limited  time, 
though  neither  had  obtained  a  patent.  Hence  the 
question  arose  at  the  trial,  and  was  reserved  for  the 
opinion  of  the  court,  whether  the  right  of  pre-emption, 
granted  in  the  terms  of  the  act,  should  vest  in  the  real, 
or  the  personal  representatives  of  the  grantee  f 

After  argument,  the  court  were  of  opinion,  that  by 
the  words  "legal  representatives,"  heirs,  or  alienees, 
were  to  be  understood  ;  for,  though  the  expression 
might,  in  the  abstract,  appear  equivocal,  and  ambigu- 
ous, it  was  explained  by  the  subject  matter;  and  land, 
exvi  termini,  importing  real  estate,  the  legal  represen- 
tative must,  in  legal  contemplation,  be  the  heir,  and  not 
the  administrator.  Judgment  for  the  plaintiff,  accord- 
ingly;   2  Dallas,  205. 

And  in  Cook's  lessee,  v.  Epple,  in  the  supreme 
court,  January  term,  1794.  It  was  determined,  that  in 
an  ejectment  for  lands,  claimed  by  pre-emption  under 
this  act,  it  was  indispensably  necessary,  to  shew  in  evi- 
dence, that  the  lessor  of  the  plainiiff  had  paid  or  ten- 
dered the  consideration  thereof  to  the  tteceiver-Gene- 
ral,  on  or  before  the  1st  of  November,  1785.  MSS. 
Reports  ) 

In  M'Connel's  lessee,  v.  Porter,  a  pre-emption  war- 
rant granted  to  the  plaintiff,  in  ejectment,  under  this 
act  of  December,  1784,  though  he  had  not  been  on  the 
pre-emption,  or  Indian  land,  since  the  commencement 
of  the  late  war.  was  held  tointitle  him  to  recover  against 
a  defendant  who  had  not  taken  out  his  warrant  until 
afterthe  1st  of  November,  1785.  In  the  supreme  court, 
September  term,  li'Ot.  (MSS.  Reports) 
'The  lands  -.ft  apart  for  the  redemption  of  the  depre- 
ciation ccrtificati  s,  md  for  donation  to  the  emcers  and 
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soldiers  of  this  state,  in  the  federal  army  are  described, 
page62  64,  Smith's  laws,  (chap.  996,)  and  see  the  act 
for  distributing  the  donation  lands,  page  290,  Smith's 
laws,  chap.  1128,  and  the  notes  thereunto  subjoined. 

See  the  act  for  the  limitation  of  actions  to  be  brought 
for  the  inheritance  or  possession  of  real  property,  page 
299,  Smith's  laws,  chap.  1134,  and  the  notes  thereto 
subjoined- 

(To  be  continued.) 


For  the  Register. 
OPINION, 

Of  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  U.  S.,  for  the  Eastern  Dis- 
trict of  Pennsylvania  in  the  Third  Circuit,  delivered  by 
JUDGE  BALDWIN. 

Chalkley  Atkinson  vs.  John  Savage,  President,  Simon 
Gratz  and  others,  citizens  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Ed- 
mund Carlis,  and  Jesse  Oakley,  citizensofNew  York, 
Directors  of  an  incorporated  Company  called  the  Phi- 
ladelphia and  Trenton  Rail  Road  Company. 

Timothy  Field  vs.  the  same  Defendants. 

The  complainants  having  filed  their  respective  bills 

on  the  equity  side  of  this  Court,  praying  for  injunc- 
tions to  restrain  the  defendants  from  erecting  a  bridge 

across  the  Neshaminy  creek  on  the  route  of  a  rail  road 

from  Philadelphia  to   Trenton,  which   they  are  about 

constructing  under  order  of  an  act  of  Assembly,  but  as  I  na]j  yet  it  is  one  which 


is  alleged  without  any  authority  in  law,  to  the  great  in 
jury  of  the  complainants;  now  move  that  one  be  grant- 
ed till  answer  and  the  further  order  of  the  court.  Due 
notice  has  been  given  to  the  defendants,  who  according- 
ly appeared  by  their  counsel;  affidavits  have  been  taken 
on  both  sides,  and  the  cases  fully  and  ably  argued;  they 
are  the  same  in  their  leading  features,  the  principal 
difference  between  them  being  that  Mr.  Atkinson  is  un- 
der a  contract  for  delivering  lime  in  vessels  navigating 
the  Neshaminy,  while  Mr-  Field  is  employed  in  trans- 
porting stone  thereon  from  p'aces  on  said  river  above 
the  scite  of  the  contemplated  bridge.  As  they  both 
depend  on  the  same  facts  and  principles  of  law,  it  is  un- 
necessary to  recite  the  allegations  of  both  bills. 

The  bill  of  Mr-  Atkinson  states  that  he  is  a  citizen  of 
New  Jersey,  employed  in  transporting  articles  by  water 
to  and  from  different  places,  for  which  purpose  he  is 
the  owner  of  five  schooners;  that  he  has  recently  in  the 
course  of  such  business,  made  a  contract  with  Anthony 
Taylor,  who  resides  on  the  Neshaminy  river,  in  Bucks 
county,  in  this  State,  to  deliver  to  him  one  thousand 
bushels  of  lime  at  his  wharf  about  two  miles  from  the 
mouth  of  said  river,  which  is  by  law  a  public  navigable 
river  or  highway  for  the  free  passage  of  vessels  up  and 
down  the  same  That  the  defendants,  under  color  of 
an  act  of  Assembly  of  this  State  for  incorporating  the 
Philadelphia  and  Trenton  Rail  Road  Company,  passed 
in  February  1832,  are  about  constructing  a  permanent 
bridge  over  and  across  said  stream,  near  its  mouth, 
where  it  is  navigable  for  sea  vessels,  and  thence  to  the 
farm  of  said  Taylor,  which  bridge  is  intended  to  be  a 
flat  structure,  without  an  elevated  arch,  span,  draw,  or 
other  contrivance  for  permitting  masted  vessels  to  pass 
up  and  down  the  river,  freely  without  interruption, 
hindrance,  delay,  or  unnecessary  expense  as  heretofore. 
That  neither  by  the  laws  of  Pennsylvania,  or  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  can  any  obstruction  be 
placed  across  the  said  stream;  that  it  is  contrary  to  law, 
to  impede  or  interfere  with  the  full  and  free  navigation 
thereof,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  inhabitants  on 
said  river,  as  well  as  all  the  citizens  of  the  United  States 
who  may  have  occasion  to  pass  and  repass  on  the  same 
with  any  masted  vessel.  That  the  act  of  incorporation 
gives  no  authority  to  erect  such  a  bridge  as  is  contem- 
plated, which  the  d<  fendants  have  begun  to  construct, 
or  any  bridge  which  shall  in  any  way  impede  the  full 
and  free  navigation  of  said  river. 


The  prayer  of  the  bill,  is  for  an  injunction  to  restrain 
the  said  Presidentand  Directors,  their  agents.workmen, 
laborers,  and  all  other  persons  employed  about  said 
rail  road,  from  constructing  any  bridge  whatever  over 
and  across  said  river,  ami  for  further  relief.  The  com- 
plainant asserts  no  right  of  property  on  the  bank  or  in 
the  bed  of  the  river;  his  claim  to  the  interposition  of 
this  Court  rests  on  hiscon'ract  with  Mr.  Taylor  for  the 
delivery  of  one  thousand  bushels  of  lime  at  his  wharf 
above  the  scite  of  the  contemplated  bridge,  and  on  the 
common  right  of  navigation  resulting  from  the  act  of 
Assembly  declaring  the  Neshaminy  a  public  navigable 
river.  In  this  position,  he  asks  us  to  arrest  the  comple- 
tion of  a  public  improvement  now  in  rapid  progress 
under  an  authority  claimed  in  virtue  of  a  law  especially 
directed  to  this  object;  on  such  an  application,  it  was 
our  plain  duty  to  pause  and  inquire  whether  this  was  a 
case  in  which  an  injunction  should  be  granted  on  the 
usual  allegations  of  ordinary  bills,  and  the  common  affi- 
davit of  their  truth. 

That  the  matters  involved  are  of  deep  concern  to  the 
parties  and  the  public  at  large,  cannot  be  denied,  of 
that  the  consequences  of  our  interference  would  be  most 
serious;  the  injunction  asked  is  not  a  matter  of  right, 
but  rests  in  the  discretion  of  the  Court  to  be  exercised 
according  to  certain  well  known  rules  of  equity  from 
which  we  cannot  depart. 

It  is  perhaps  the  highest,  most  delicate,  and  danger- 
ous power  which  can  be  confided  to  any  judicial  tribu- 
ndispensible  for  the  purposes 


of  preventive  justice;  the  nature  of  the  cases  which 
call  for  its  exercise  is  such  too,  as  often  to  require  a 
prompt  and  decisive  action,  on  an  ex  parte  application 
without  a  hearing  of  the  adverse  party,  and  sometimes 
without  even  notice,  as  that  might  lead  to  the  immedi- 
ate commission  of  an  irremediable  injury,  in  order  to 
avoid  the  effect  of  the  injunction,  as  the  transfer  of 
stock,  the  negotiation  of  a  bill  of  exchange  or  promis- 
sory note,  the  transfer  of  a  chattel  of  peculiar  value, 
&c.  On  the  other  hand,  as  the  erroneous  exercise  of 
this  power  may  operate  to  the  irretrievable  injury  of 
the  parly  enjoined,  and  for  which,  as  it  is  the  act  of  the 
Court,  he  can  have  no  legal  redress  in  damages,  while 
the  complainant  may  have  his  remedy  at  law,  though 
the  relief  in  equity  is  refused;  too  much  caution  cannot 
be  used  by  the  Court  in  satisfying  themselves  that  the 
case  presented  for  their  summary  action  is  one  which 
admits  of  neither  doubt  or  delay. 

Hence  the  complainant  must  show  in  himself  an  ap- 
parent prima  facie  right  of  property  or  action  to  the 
subject  matter  of  the  injunction,  as  well  asan  injury  in- 
tended or  threatened  by  the  defendant,  which  if  done 
cannot  be  compensated  by  damages  or  adequate  legal 
remedies,  and  can  be  effectually  averted  only  by  the 
protecting  preventing  power  of  a  Court  of  Equity. 
Vid.  9  Wh.  840.  6.  Bonaparte  vs.  C.  and  A.  R.  Road 
co.  New  Jersey,  Ct.  Ct..  Mss.  It  is  never  exercised  in 
a  doubtful  case,  or  in  a  new  one  which  does  not  come 
within  the  established  rules  of  equity.  Dick  600.  Coop. 
R.  Lq.  77.  7.  J.  C.  334;  and  if  the  Courts  of  the  Unit- 
ed Slates  can  be  at  liberty  to  depart  at  all  from  the  set- 
tled course  of  proceeding  in  chancery,  it  would  seem 
to  be  their  duty  to  proceed  with  more  caution  than  its 
ordinary  rules  require.  In  England  it  is  in  the  discre- 
tion of  the  Chancellor,  to  proceed  without  notice,  it  is 
directed  or  not,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  case;  if 
the  effect  of  the  injunction  would  be  to  suspend  the  op- 
erations of  a  manufactory  established  and  carried  on 
at  great  expense,  he  would  not  proceed  one  step 
without  notice  of  the  motion  for  an  injunction.  18  v. 
217;  but  this  is  merely  a  matter  of  discretion.  The  act 
of  Congress  however  makes  notice  indispensible  before 
any  proceedings  had  by  the  Court — "Nor  shall  such 
writ  be  granted  in  any  case  without  reasonable  notice 
to  the  adverse  party,  or  his  attorney  of  the  time  and 
place  of  moving  for  the  same."  1.  Story  311.  12.  The 
spirit  of  this  requisition  is  not  merely  to  give  the  notice 
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in  fact,  the  party  is  entitled  to  all  the  benefits  resulting 
from  notice;  to  be  heard  by  his  counsel  on  all  matters 
appearing-  in  the  bill  or  disclosed  in  the  affidavits  of 
the  complainant,  not  as  amici  curiae,  but  as  represent- 
ing- the  party  in  interest  who  may  be  affected  by  the 
motion  as  to  whom  it  becomes  an  adversary  suit,  even 
before  demurrer,  plea,  or  answer.  It  is  difficult  to  draw 
with  precision  the  line  between  the  merits  of  the  sum- 
mary  application,  and  the  final  hearing  on  the  whole 
equity  of  the  case  after  an  issue.  On  the  motion  for  the 
injunction,  the  Court  will  permit  either  party  to  inform 
its  conscience  as  to  the  nature  of  the  case,  the  conse- 
quences of  granting  or  refusing  it;  without  going  into 
a  full  examination  of  the  respective  rights  of  the  par- 
ties, they  are  bound  to  inquire  into  all  circumstances 
bearing  on  the  necessity  of  immediate  action  to  prevent 
an  irreparable  injury  to  a  prima  fac;e  right,  and  in  doing 
so  are  not  confined  to  the  case  made  out  by  the  com- 
plainant. Though  this  remedy  will  not  be  withheld 
merely  because  the  title  of  the  complainant  may  admit 
of  doubt,  or  be  open  to  litigation,  there  must  be  a  clear 
case  made  out  of  impending  danger,  requiring  prompt 
action  to  save  an  apparent  right  from  destruction.  Eden. 
234.  7.  v.  309.  Dick.  101.2.  Ath.  182.  4.  The  de- 
fendant has  an  undoubted  right  to  show  by  affidavit, 
or  otherwise,  the  authority  or  claim  of  right  by  which 
he  acts  and  to  explain  his  conduct  in  relation  to  the 
subject  matter  of  complaint.  The  whole  matter  resting 
solely  in  the  discretion  of  the  Court,  they  must  be  gov- 
erned in  its  exercise  by  the  particular  circumstances  of 
each  case;  a  greater  latitude  will  be  allowed  in  those 
which  affect  persons  engaged  in  large  and  expensive 
undertakings,  especially  great  works  of  public  improve- 
ments, in  which  a  great  portion  of  the  community  may 
be  interested,  than  in  those  merely  affecting  individu- 
als, litigating  on  their  own  account.  The  consequences 
of  arresting  the  progress  and  completion  of  canals, 
bridges,  or  artificial  roads,  are  too  serious,  and  the  re- 
sponsibility of  doing  it  are  too  great  to  be  assumed,  un- 
less in  a  plain  case  of  the  violation  of  rights  which  are 
under  the  peculiar  protection  of  Courts  of  Equity.  Vid. 
7.  J.  C.  330. 

In  this  case  it  was  of  special  importance,  to  be  well 
informed  as  to  the  kmd  of  navigation  upon  the  Nesha- 
miny,  the  kind  of  bridge  proposed  to  be  constructed, — 
the  extent  of  the  inconvenience  to  which  vessels  would 
be  subjected  in  consequence  of  its  erection  on  the  plan 
contemplated  by  the  defendants,  and  the  nature  of  the 
injury  which  might   be  done  to  the  complainants  by  its 


is  as  much  under  the  protection  of  the  law,  as  a  right 
of  property  in  a  citizen,  in  all  matters  relating  to  indi- 
viduals to  the  full  extent  in  which  the  Legislature  have 
granted  it;  but  it  is  a  right  derived  from  Legislation, 
which  may  be  abridged  or  modified  from  time  to  time, 
as  may  be  thought  most  conducive  to  the  public  wel- 
fare, by  authorizing  the  erection  of  bridges  or  dams, 
which  may  subject  the  navigation  to  partial  interrup- 
tion or  wholly  destroy  it. 

It  is  also  competent  to  the  Legislature,  to  repeal  a  law 
declaring  any  stream  a  public  highway  for  the  purpos- 
es  of  navigation,  as  it  is  to  vacate  a  road;  the  source  of 
the  power  is  the  same,  and  the  reasons  for  its  exercise 
on  land  or  water  are  the  same,  public  convenience  and 
the  common  advantage  of  the  people,  for  the  further- 
ance of  which  the  Legislature  may  take  away  or  modi- 
fy at  their  pleasure  a  common  right  of  passage,  or  any 
casement  which  could  be  enjoyed  by  any  person,  who 
had  no  right  of  soil  of  property,  in  the  river  or  road. 
The  only  restraint  which  the  constitution  imposes  on 
their  authority  is,  that  private  property  shall  not  be 
taken  for  public  use,  without  just  compensation,  and 
the  consent  of  the  Representatives  of  the  people. 
Const.  Penn.  art.  9,  sect.  10.  Laws  in  relation  to  roads, 
bridges,  rivers,  and  other  public  highways,  which  do 
not  take  away  private  rights  to  property,  may  be  pass- 
ed at  the  discretion  of  the  Legislature,  however  much 
they  may  effect  common  rights,  even  private  rights,  if 
they  are  not  those  of  property,  may  be  taken  away  if 
it  is  deemed  necessary  for  the  promotion  of  public  im- 
provements, or  if  their  destruction  is  the  necessary  con- 
sequence of  their  construction,  without  making  com- 
pensation. The  various  laws  of  this  State  authorizing  the 
making  canals,  either  by  the  Slate  or  incorporated  com- 
panies, have  been  so  construed  by  the  Supreme  Court, as 
to  establish  the  rule — "that  the  jury  are  to  value  the  in- 
"  jury  to  property,  without  reference  to  the  owner  or 
"  the  actual  state  of  his  business,  and  in  doing  that,  the 
"only  safe  rule  is  to  inquire,  what  would  the  property 
"  unaffected  by  the  obstruction  have  sold  for  at  the 
"time  the  injury  was  committed,  what  would  it  have 
"  sold  for  as  affected  by  the  injury.  The  difference  is 
"the  true  measure  of  compensation,  7,  S.  and  R. 
"422,  3." 

The  injuries  to  be  compensated,  are  those  which  are 
done  to  property  immediately,  "as  the  swelling  of  wa- 
"  ter  into  mill  races,  the  inundation  of  land,  the  carry- 
ing a  canal  or  lock  through  a  man's  land,  or  the  tak- 
ing away  materials."     This  is  the  line  which   seems 


completion.  To  restrict  the  defendants,  to  the  case  to  have  been  marked  by  the  Legislature.  Compensation 
made  out  by  the  bill  and  affidavits  of  the  complainants,  shall  be  made  for  all  damage  from  immediate  injury  to 
would  mainly  deprive  the  former  of  the  benefits  of  no-    property,  but  Hot  for  any  damage  where  there  is  no  le 


tice  of  the  motion,  as  well  as  confine  our  inquiries 
within  limits  much  too  narrow  for  a  case  so  interesting 
to  all  concerned  as  this;  in  the  development  of  which 
we  are  fully  satisfied  that  a  less  expanded  view  of  the 
subject,  as  to  the  localities  and  facts,  would  not  have 
enabled  us  to  come  to  a  conclusion  satisfactory  to  our 
minds,  as  to  the  justice  and  equity  of  the  application. 

A  preliminary  question  of  jurisdiction  has  been  raised 
by  the  counsel  of  the  respondents,  on  which  we  do  not 
deem  it  necessary  to  express  any  opinion  ;  without  be- 
ing understood  as  deciding  it,  by  taking  the  case  into 
our  consideration,  we  shall.assume  that  there  are  proper 
parties  before  us,  for  all  the  purposes  of  the  motion, 
and  proceed  to  consider  the  grounds  on  which  it  is 
urged  and  resisted. 

By  an  act  of  Assembly  of  March,  1771,  theNeshami- 
ny  was  decla-ed  a  public  highway  for  the  purposes  of 
navigation,  up  and  down  the  same  as  far  as  Barnley's 
ford,  and  no  further,  1.  Smith,  322.  All  citizens  of  this 
and  other  states,  had  therefore,  the  full  and  free  right 
of  passing  and  re-passing  on  the  said  river  with  all 
kinds  of  vessels  or  water  craft,  which  no  individual 
could  in  any  way  impede  or  obstruct,  without  subject- 
ing himself  to  an  indictment  for  a  nuisance  or  an  action 
for  damages  by  the  party  injured-     This  common  ri^ht 


gal  injury,  which  is  called  damnum  sine  injurix—as  the 
loss  of  a  fisehry  by  the  erection  of  a  dam  in  the 
Schuylkill,  whereby  the  passage  of  fish  are  prevented. 
"  For  not  only  may  the  owners  of  land  contiguous  to  the 
"river,  complain  of  the  obstruction,  but  all  others  near 
"it  who  have  been  accustomed  to  receive  fish  thence, 
"or  to  fish  with  an  angle  or  hoop  net.  "  There  are 
"other  kinds  of  injury  too,  sustained  particularly  by  the 
"  owners  of  land  on  the  river,  between  the  Fairmount 
"dam  and  the  lower  falls.  All  those  persons  have  lost 
"  the  benefit  of  navigation  from  toll,  in  batteaux  flats, 
"  Sic.  which  was  very  useful,  as  it  served  for  carrying 
"  produce  to  market,  and  bringing  up  manure  for  their 
"lands.  Yet  it  has  not  been  con-ended  that  for  such 
"injuries  compensation  is  to  be  made.  Suppose  the 
"health  of  the  country  to  be  injured  by  evaporation 
"  from  the  dams,  is  compensation  to  be  made  for  tins 
"  the  greatest  of  all  injuries  ?  I  presume  not?  No  pro- 
"  perty  has  been  taken  from  him,  he  had  no  property 
"in  the  fish  or  the  river,  and  he  was  bound  to  know 
"  the  law  by  which  the  river  remained  public  property, 
"and  of  course  all  emoluments  were  precarious,  14,  S. 
"audit  .83,  4."  So  of  a  spring  of  water  between  high 
nndjow  water  mark,  of  the  use  of  which  the  owner  of  ad- 
jacent  land    has  been  deprived, — he  is  entitled   to  no 
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compensation,  because,  he  had  no  vested  property  m 
it,  "audit  is  ridiculous  (say  the  Supreme  Court)  to 
talk  gravely  of  a  great  national  work  being  ohstructed, 
because  a  man  will  be  .  eprived  of  the  use  of  what  ne- 
ver was  his  own."  1.  Peuna.  Rep.  467. 

We  must  consider  these  adjudications  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  State,  as  establishing  the  general  principle, 
that  the  right  to  the  use  of  the  navigable  streams  which 
are  public  highways,  either  for  fishing  or  navigation,  is 
subordinate  to  laws  which  regulate  its  general  police 
and  internal  concerns  ;  and  that  no  common  right  in 
the  common  property  of  rivers,  is  considered  as  private 
property,  or  the  subject  of  individual  ownership.  As 
it  rests  wholly  in  the  discretion  of  the  Legislature,  to 
provide  for  any  other  injury  than  what  the  constitution 
compels  them  to  compensate,  the  sole  remedy  for  any 
damages,  sustained  by  the  interruption  of  any  common 


change  the  direction  of  any  stream  or  water  course  not 
declared  a  public  highway,  so  as  to  effect  the  rights 
and  interests  of  the  owners  thereof,  without  the  consent 
of  Ihe  said  owners,  unless  the  right  to  the  same  be  ob- 
tained by  such  process  as  is  before  directed  in  relation 
to  other  property;  and  that  any  inconvenience  or  ex- 
pense attending  the  alteration  of  vessels  now  navigating 
said  streams  to  conform,  to  the  bridges  erected  by  said 
company  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  hinds  of  the  com- 
pany." 

The  sense  of  the  legislature  as  expressed  in  this  pro- 
viso seems  clear;  the  first  part  is  a  declaration  that 
there  shall  be  no  obstruction  to  the  full  and  free  naviga- 
tion of  the  streams,  the  last  clause  is  the  legislative  con- 
struction of  the  first,  that  an  inconvenience  or  expense 
in  so  altering  the  vessels  as  to  conform   to  the  bridge, 

not  such  an  obstruction  as  is  prohibited;  it  is  by  neces- 


a-ht    is  that  which  the  law  authorizing  the  construction  I  sary    implication  a    declaration,   that  the  company  are 
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of  a  road  or  canal  across  a  navigable  stream,  prescribes 
in  favour  of  a  party  who  may  sustain  a  loss;  if  the  law 
is  silent,  the  loss  is  deemed  no  legal  injury,  which  gives 
a  claim  to  redress.  So  far  then  as  depends  on  the  con- 
stitution and  laws  of  Pennsylvania,  and  their  judicial 
construction,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  rights  of  navi- 
gation on  the  Neshaminy  may  be  wholly  or  partially  ta- 
ken away  by  the  Legislative  power  of  the  State,  with- 
out compensation. 

The  only  remaining  objection  to  the  validity  of  this 
law  rests  on  its  alleged  repugnancy  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  by  interfering  with  the  power 
of  Congress  "to  regulate  commerce  among  the  several 
States,"  and  violating  that  provision  which  declares 
that  "the  citizens  of  each  State  shall  be  entitled  to  all 
privileges  and  immunities  in  the  several  States" 

The  first  of  these  objections  is  fully  answered  by 
the  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  case  of  the 
Black  Bird  Marah  Creek  Co. 2Pet.245.  The  Legislature 
of  Delaware  had  authorized  thisCompany  to  erect  a  dam 
across  a  navigable  creek;  the  dam  formed  a  permanent 
obstruction  to  the  navigation,  so  that  no  vessel  could 
pass  on  the  stream;  but  the  Court  decided,  that  the 
act  of  Assembly  was  neither  repugnant  to  the  Constitu- 
tion or  in  conflict  with  any  act  of  Congress  on  the  sub- 
ject of  commerce  or  navigation;  and  that  this  abridg- 
ment of  the  common  right  of  navigation  was  a  matter 
between  the  Government  of  the  State  and  its  citizens; 
of  which  they  could  take  no  cognizance.— ib.  252. 
State  laws  on  the  subject  of  turnpike  roads,  ferries, 
and  bridges,  are  a  part  of  the  syste  m  of  internal  com- 
merce, and  police  of  the  respective  States,  the  regula- 
tion of  which  they  have  f  reserved  to  themselves 
without  any  control  by  Congress.  9.  Wh.  208 
12.  Wh.  443.  9.  I.  R.  560.  64.73.  4  Wash.  378  Ben 
nett  vs  Boggs,  Ct.  Ct.  N.  J.  Oct.  1830;  and  no  law  on 
these  subjects  is  prohibited  by  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  unless  it  impairs  the  obligation  of  i 
Contract,  2.  Pet.  410.&C  The  other  objection  is  whol 
)y  inapplicable,  as  the  law  abridges  the  tight  of  the 
citizens  of  Pennsylvania  to  the  free  navigation  of  the 
Neshaminy  to  the  same  extent  as  those  of  New  Jersey 
while  both  are  equally  entitled  to  its  benefits. This  brings 
us  to  the  construction  of  the  act.  The  eighth  section 
authorizes  the  company  to  construct  a  rail  road  from 
Philadelphia  to  Trenton  which  by  necessary  implic 
tion  gives  the  power  of  erecting  bridges  over  the 
stream  between  these  places,  without  which  the  object 
of  the  law  could  not  be  effected.  This  is  admitted 
by  the  counsel  for  the  complainants,  but  he  contends, 
that  the  proviso  to  the  eleventh  section  is  a  positive 
prohibition,  to  erect  any  bridge  that  shall  not  leave 
the  navigation  as  full  and  free  from  all  impediments  as 
it  has  heretofore  been,  so  that  vessels  can  pass  and  re- 
pass with  standing  masts. 

This  proviso  is  in  these  words— "That  no  obstruc- 
tion whatever  shall  be  placed  on  or  across  any  stream 
now  declared  a  public  highway,  so  as  to  impede  or  in- 
terfere With  the  full  and  free   navigation  thereof;  or  to 


not  bound  to  conform  the  bridge  to  the  vessel,  but  that 
the  vessel  must  be  made  to  conform  to  the  bridge,  on 
the  company  paying  the  expense.  We  are  bound  to 
give  this  meaning  to  the  law,  or  the  last  sentence  be- 
comes senseless,  for  it  can  admit  of  none  other;  taking 
the  whole  together  the  sense  is  obviously,  that  if  the 
erection  of  the  bridge  causes  no  other  obstiuctinn  to 
the  navigation,  than  the  inconvenience  in  the  altera- 
tion of  the  vessel  passing  it,  it  is  within  the  authority 
of  the  law.  This  is  the  more  evident,  from  the  obliga- 
tion of  the  company  to  pay  for  the  expenses  being 
confined  to  vessels  "now  navigating;  said  streams;" 
this  refers  to  the  time  of  passing  the  act  incorporating 
the  rail  road  company,  and  would  exclude  the  owner 
of  any  vessel  which  had  not  in  February  1832,  navigat- 
ed the  Neshaminy  from  a  right  to  call  on  the  Company 
for  any  reimbursement  of  the  expenses  attending  the 
alteration.  The  words  "full  and  free  navigation,"  must 
therefore  be  taken  with  the  qualification  attached  to 
them  by  the  legislature;  which  precludes  us  from  con- 
sidering such  a  bridge  as  they  have  authorized  to  be 
erected,  as  an  obstiuctinn  in  violation  of  the  law;  if  the 
bed  of  the  river  is  unobstructed,  if  vessels  can  freely 
pass  and  repass  between  the  piers  of  the  bridge,  with- 
out injury  or  interruption,  it  seems  to  us  that  the  pub- 
lic common  right  of  navigation  is  protected  to  the  ex- 
tent contemplated  by  the  law. 

Had  it  been  intendtd  that  the  construction  of  the 
bridge  should  have  beensuch,as  to  permit  masted  vessels 
to  pass,  there  would  have  been  a  provision,  that  a  draw 
should  have  been  made  as  is  often  done;  1  his  seems  to 
have  been  a  matter  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  com- 
pany, on  condition  of  their  making  compensation  to 
the  owners  of  vessels  then  navigating  the  river. 

So  far  as  we  can  judge  from  the  bdls  and  affidavits, 
the  only  subject  of  complaint  seems  to  be,  that  the 
masts  of  the  vessels  must  be  struck  in  order  to  pass  the 
bridge,  according  to  its  present  plan  of  construction; 
it  is  admitted  that  such  is  the  fact,  and  it  is  not  denied 
that  vessels  with  struck  masts  can  freely  and  safely 
nav  gate  the  rivers  without  meeting  with  any  obstruc- 
tion from  the  bridge,  except  the  trifling  delay  in  strik- 
ing and  raising  them. 

Though  the  prayer  of  the  bill  i-i  for  an  injunction  to 
restrain  the  erection  "of  any  bridge,"  the  case  has  not 
been  pressed  lo  that  extent  in  the  argument;  the  great 
question  seems  to  be  whether  the  company  have  a 
right  to  erect  one  without  a  draw,  which  will  permit 
those  vessels  which  have  standing  masts  to  pass  at 
pleasure.  It  appears  to  us,  that  the  law  imposes  no 
such  restriction,  but  that  it  contemplates  the  striking 
ihe  masts,  as  the  very  alteration  for  which  provisions  is 
made.  The  affidavits  point  us  to  no  other  inconve- 
nience or  expense  to  which  the  owners  of  vessels  can 
be  subjected,  and  unless  some  other  is  pointed  out,  it 
may  be  fairly  inferred  that  none  other  exists;  the  con- 
sequence is,  that  the  owners  of  vessels  must  submit  to 
this  restriction  on  their  right  of  navigation  on  the  terms 
prescribed. 
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The  legislature  had  the  power  to  authorize  (he  erec- 
tion of  a  dam  or  causeway  which  would  stop  the  navi- 
gation, it  in  their  opinion  it  was  conducive  to  the  gen- 
eral welfare:  whether  it  would  be  a  discreet  exercise 
of  their  power  is  not  for  this  Court  to  decide,  as  the 
whole  subject  is  clearly  within  their  discretion  which 
the  judicial  power  cannot  control.  2.  Pet.  412  4.  Pet. 
593.  4.  4.  W'h.  423-  6  Pet.  729.  They  have  thought 
proper  to  authorize  this  company  to  subject  the  navi- 
gation of  the  streams  on  the  route  of  the  road  to  some 
inconvenience  under  the  obligation  making  com- 
pensation for  the  only  injury  to  the  common  right 
of  the  citizens,  which  they  deemed  a  proper  sub- 
ject of  indemnity.  In  this  respect  and  to  this  ex- 
tent, they  put  it  upon  the  same  footing  as  private 
property,  but  they  have  deemed  any  other  incon- 
venience, expense  or  abridgment  of  navigation,  to  be 
matters  of  subordinate  importance  to  the  construction 
of  the  saad — these  are  questions  of  public  policy  with  I  Tracts,  83.  7- 
which  we  cannot  interfere  without  usurping  legislative  If  a  public  nuisance  is  also  a  specific  injury  to  the  pro- 
powers,  perty  of  an  individual,  he  has  his  remedy  in  equity,  not 
from  the  affidavits,  that  because  the  act  complained  of  is  a  nuisance,  but  on  ac- 
iny  I  count  of  the  irremediable  injury  to  his  private  right  of 


on  any   principle   hitherto  recognised   in   a  Court  of 
equity. 

Were  it  even  conceded  that  the  bridge  is  a  common 
nuisance,  or  a  purpresture,  the  remedy  is  in  a  Court  of 
law  at  the  prosecution  ot  the  State  for  the  public  of- 
fence, where  the  defendants  wotdd  have  a  right  of  trial 
by  jury  before  conviction.  If  this  Court  enjoin  them, 
it'is  in  effect  an  adjudication  that  the  offence  has  been 
committed,  and  the  consequences  become  visited  upon 
them  in  anticipation  of  their  legal  guilt.  Whether  a 
Court  of  equity  would  do  this  in  any  case  before  a  con- 
viction at  law,  is  not  well  settled;  there  may  be  cases 
where  on  the  application  of  the  Attorney  General  such 
a  proceeding  might  be  sustained,  it  is  unnecessary  to 
give  any  opinion  on  such  a  case  till  it  arises;  it  is  clear, 
however,  that  to  sustain  such  an  application  the  injury 
must  be  a  public  one,  and  can  be  redressed  only  at  its 
suit— 18.  V.  217,    &c  2.   J.  C.  375,  &c— Harg.   L. 


Though  as  it  would  seem  from  the  affidavits,  that  because  the  act  complained  of  is  a  nuii 
the  contemplated  bridge  may  render  the  Neshaminy  i j  count  of  the  irremediable injury  to  his 
unnavigable  for  sea   vessels,  yet    that  must  hav 


been  j  property,  6.  I.  C.  439.  40. 


foreseen  by  the  legislature,  to  be  the  necessary  conse- 
quence of  "the  authority  given  by  the  eleventh  section, 
thev  have  made  no  provision  for  such  a  case,  the  same 
effect  has  been  produced  on  the  Schuylkill,  and  other 
navigable  rivers  in  the  State,  over  which  permanent 
bridges  without  draws  have  been   erected    by  corpi 


No  case  has  yet  occurred,  in  which  an  injunction  has 
been  granted  in  favor  of  an  individual, who  claims  only  a 
common  right  on  a  common  highway  in  which  he  can  have 
no  private  property;  nor  can  we  conceive  one  in  which 
it  could  be  justified,  unless  it  was  accompanied  with 
an  obstruction,  or  destruction  of  a  private  right.     The 


tions  under  the  authority  of  laws  without  a  doubt  of  lnJu'T  t0°  m«st  be  what  is  deemed  in  equity  to  be  ir- 
their  validity  or  expediency.  The  authority  given  to  remediable,  a  permanent  appropriation  of  the  proper- 
ties corporation,  is  agreeable  to  the  uniform  course  of  I  ty  of  the  complainant  to  the  use  of  the  defendants.a de- 
legislation,  which  allows  a  decree  of  latitude  in  the  I  struction  or  total  loss  consequent  on  the  act  about  to  be 
construction  of  works  of  public  improvement.according  !  done;  "if  the  injury  is  susceptiable  of  perfect  pecuniary 
to  its  nature  and  objects,by  which  more  orless  discretion  I  compensation,  if  the  ordinary  legal  remedy  in  Courts  of 
is  allowed  as  to  the  route,  plan  and  execution,  which  j  ^_ca^^fr°1rd  adequate^ s^UsfacUon,^  Jtjtf  not  m  the 
we  are  not  prepared  to  say  has  been  wantonly  abused 


sense  of  the  law  irreparable,"  "it  must  reach  to  the  ve- 
ry substance  and  value  of  the  estate  going  to  its  de- 
struction in  the  character  in  which  it  is  enjoyed."  If 
the  act  complained  of  is  done  under  color  of  an  authori- 
ty conferred  by  law,  the  Court  will  not  interfere  if  there 
is  any  ground  of  doubt  as  to  the  authority,  until  the 
doubt  has  been  removed,   and   the  matter  finally    de- 


by  the  officers  of  the  company.   Vide.  2.  Dow.    P.  C. 
521.  2.  I.  R,  740,7.  I.  C.380. 

The  affidavits  produced  on  the  part  of  the  company, 
especially  that  of  the  person  employed  to  construct  the 
bridge,  are  very  strong  to  show,  that  its  erection  on  the 

present  plan  is  not  only  required  by  considerations  of!  termined  at  law,  7  I.  C.  332,  fcc.  and  cases  cited— al- 
convenience,  economy,  and  security,  to  the  company;  so  9  \yn  842,  &c  4  I.  C.  22.  Coop.  77.  Dick.  600. 
but  that  the  making  of  a  draw  would   be  productive  of .  2  I.  C.  473. 

very  serious  obstructions  tothe  navigation,  by  requiring  f  he  application  of  these  familiarprinciples  of  the  law  of 
an  additional  pier  in  the  bed  of  the  stream.which  would  ,  equitv  t0  the  pl.esent  motions,  seems  conclusive  against 
narrow  the  channel  at  low  water,  to  that  vessels  could  them,  Mr  Atkinson  as  the  owner  of  vessels  employed  in 
not  pass.  They  also  state,  that  the  bridge  crosses  the  navigating  the  Delaware  and  its  waters,  can  have  only  a 
stream  at  an  angle  with  the  current,  whereby  vessels  common  right  to  the  navigation  of  the  Neshaminy,  the 
would  be  incommoded  and  endangered  111  passing  interference  with  which  by  the  defendants  is  not  the 
through  a  draw,and  express  an  opinion;that  the  striking  pi.0pei-  subject  of  an  injunction;  but  if  it  were  so  on 
of  the  masts  is  a  much  less  inconvenience  than  passing  g.eneral  principles,  his  case  would  be  a  clear  exception, 
the  draw.  These  statements  and  opinions,  tend  He  does  not  ai]edge  in  his  bill,  that  his  vessels  have 
strongly  to  prove,  that  the  powers  of  the  company  have  standing  masts,  or' that  he  would  be  subjected  to  any 
not  been  so  exercised  as  to  evince  either  a  want  of  dis  particular  inconvenience  or  expense,  by  conforming 
cretion,  or  a  design  to  deviate  from  their  authority  by  his  vessels  to  the  bridge  about  to  be  erected,  or  that 
perverting  it,  so  as  unnecessarily  to  impair  the  rights  they  had  ever  been  employed  in  navigating  the  Ne- 
of  navigation.  Whether  they  have  abused,  or  misused  shammy  prior  to  the  passage  of  the  act.  On  the  con- 
their  privileges,  is  an  inquiry  more  proper  for  the  le-  trarVj  the  affidavits  of  the  defendants  are  full  to  the 
gislature  to  institute  under  the  provisions  of  the  20th  fact>  (hat  nis  five  schooners  have  struck  masts,  and  go 
section  of  the  law,  than  for  this  Court  to  make  on  an  far  to  negative  their  ever  having  navigated  this  river'as 
application  for  a  summary  injunction;  if  we  could  in-  eariy  a3  1832.  \  ne  bill  does  not  state  the  time  when 
teifere  at  all  in  such  an  allegation, it  would  only  be  on  a  the  contract  was  made  for  the  delivery  of  lime,  or  how 
clear  departure  from  the  route,  or  a  palpable  abuse  of  much  of  the  1000  bushels  remains  to  be  delivered;  one 
their  discretion,  in  a  maimer  that  could  admit  of  no  colo- 1  sch0oner  load  it  seems  has  been  received,  but  we  are 
rable  excuse— such  a  case  we  think  has  not  been  made  I  ]eft  j„  tne  dark  as  to  the  present  state  of  the  contract- 
out  by  the  complainants.  |  be  tnat  as  it  may)  there  seems  no  impediment  to  its 
We  cannot  perceive  in  the  law  in  question,  any  ex-  j  completion.  If  his  vessels  have  struck  masts,  they  can 
cess  of  legislative  authority,  any  violation  of  any  pro-  pass  and  re-pass  as  heretofore,  or  if  the  defendants  have 
vision  of  the  State  or  Federal  Constitution,  or  in  its  ex-  illegally  obstructed  the  navigation,  the  injury  is  one 
ecution  by  the  defendants,  the  assumption  of  any  pow-  )  which  admits  of  adequate  compensation;  it  is  at  most  but 
er  not  conferred  upon  them,  any  wanton  invasion  of  i  ti  mporary,  as  it  must  cease  with  the  expiration  of  the 
public  or  common  rights,  or  any  legal  ground  for  an  contract, 
injunction  arresting  the  further  progress  of  the  work,  1      Mr.  Field's  case   differs   from  the  other,  only  in  the 
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circumstance  of  his  being  engaged  in  transporting  stone 
from  a  quarry  on  the  river  above  the  bridge;  this  gives 
him  no  peculiar  claims  to  our  interference,  as  it  is  only 
the  mode  in  which  he  exercises  his  common  right  of 
navigation — he  must  stand  on  the  same  footing  as  the 
other  citizens  of  this  and  other  states,whose  common  right 
is  protected  by  the  law,  subject  to  the  qualifications 
imposed  upon  it  by  the  provisions  of  the  charter  to 
this  company. 

So  long  as  they  comply  with  its  requisitions  for  the 
indemnity  of  the  owners  of  vessels  navigating  the  river 
at  the  time  of  its  passage,  this  court  cannot  restrain 
them  in  tha  completion  of  the  bridge;  should  they 
refuse  to  pay  for  the  inconvenience  and  expenses 
attendant  on  the  necessary  alteration  of  the  vessels,  thai 
might  be  a  case  of  special  injury  under  the  provisions 
of  the  law,  which  would  call  for  the  interposition  of  the 
equitable  powers  of  the  Court.  It  appears,  however, 
that  the  company  have  made  a  public  offer,  to  pay  for 
such  alterations,  which  is  all  they  are  bound  to  do  be- 
fore an  application  for  indemnity,  by  any  person  who 
alledges  himself  intitled  to  it — Vid.  2.  Dan.  p.  6,  523. 
20.  J.  R.  105,  740.  Bonaparte,  vs.  Amb.  and  Camb. 
R.  R.  Co.  We  can  take  no  judicial  notice  of  any  spe- 
cial injury  sustained  by  any  citizens  of  this  State,  or 
any  general  inconvenience  to  which  the  people  on  the 
Neshaminy  or  its  vicinity  may  be  subject  on  account  of 
the  bridge  ;  those  are  exclusively  the  subjects  of  judi- 
cial cognizance  in  the  Courts  of  the  State,  nor  can  we 
in  any  way  consider  the  injury  which  any  persons  who 
are  citizens  of  other  States  have  sustained  who  are  not 
parties  to  thissuit?  The  remedyof  injunction  is  individual, 
applicable  only  to  special  injuries  in  violation  of  private 
right,  as  to  which  the  grievances  of  one  man  can  have  no 
bearing  on  those  of  an  other,  nor  can  any  alledged 
grievances  of  the  public  authorize  any  one  to  redress  it 
at  his  own  suit,  either  in  a  court  of  law  or  equity. 

Considering  these  cases,  therefore,  as  depending 
either  on  the  validity  of  the  act  of  incorporation  or  its 
construction,  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  defendants 
have  full  legal  authority  to  erect  the  contemplated 
bridge  on  the  plan  now  in  progress,  and  that  it  is  neith- 
er a  public  nuisance  or  purpresture;  but  indepen- 
dently of  this  consideration,  we  are  also  of  opinion 
that  neither  of  the  complainants  have  such  a  right,  as 
under  any  circumstances  to  entitle  them  to  an  injunc- 
tion before  a  trial  at  law.  There  is  another  objection 
to  their  motion  arising  from  the  acquiescence  of  the 
complainants,  from  the  time,  when  from  the  plan  of 
the  bridge,  it  was  known  that  it  was  not  intended  to 
construct  it  with  a  draw,  and  its  erection  was  com- 
menced in  September  or  October  last,  till  the  present 
application  was  made;  this  objection  might  be  a  very  se- 
rious one  if  it  was  necessary  tojconsider  it,but  as  we  have 
no  doubt  on  the  other  points  in  the  case,  we  shall  give 
no  opinion  upon  it. 

The  motions  for  injunctions  are  accordingly  overuled. 

Counsel  for  Plaintiff,  C.  J.  Ingersoll, 

Counsel  for  Respondents,  W.  B.  Reed,  and  J.  Ser- 
geant. 


For  the  Register- 
THE  AMERICAN  MOLE  LOCUST. 
No.  5. 
Yesterday,  the  22d  of  June,  a  hot  sun  made  the   Lo- 
custs remarkably  noisy.     I  examined  the   condition  of 
the  eggs  this  morning,  but  could  not  see  any  appearance 
of  the  pupa. 

In  a  field  that  contained  trees  seventeen  years  ago.and 
at  that  time  abounded  in  Locusts,  but  one  or  two  have 
been  seen  the  present  year,  although  trees  of  the  same 
description  are  still  numerous;  the  pupa  from  some  un- 
known cause  appear  to  have  avoided  it  with  aversion. 


There  are  two  kinds  of  Locusts,  the  Black,  Male  and 
Female;  the  Male  is  the  Screecher,  called  also  the 
Stocking  Weaver.  The  other  is  of  a  reddish  brown 
color,  both  Male  and  Female.  The  male  is  the  Organ- 
ist. 1  he  Black  are  said  to  be  the  slaves  or  laborers  o 
the  Red.     Both  kinds  have  the  letter  W  on  their  wings. 

It  is  said,  in  1732  a  settler  expressed  some  concern 
on  being  told  that  the  Locusts  portended  an  Indian  war» 
but  a  gentleman  informed  him  that  its  signification  was 
wholly  different,  that  "the  letter  was  M,  and  meant 
that  Europeans  would  multiply,  and  spread  over  the 
American  continent,  like  swarms  of  Locusts." 

Many  of  the  tender  branches  of  trees,  pierced  by  the 
Locusts,  are  beginning  to  die. 

A  Female  that  had  lost  its  proboscis,  was  seen  to  de- 
posit its  eggs  in  a  lump  in  the  broken  bark  of  an  apple  . 
tree. 

June  24th.  The  Locusts,  like  bagpipe  players,  have 
struck  up  merrily  this  morning;  they  appear  determin- 
ed to  spend  their  time  (however  short)  gaily.  When 
the  nights  are  warm  the  Locusts  remain  on  the  trees; 
but  if  cool  they  seek  the  lowly  shrub  for  protection. 
To  the  shell  is  left  the  nail  that  terminated  the  claw  of 
the  pupa. 

No.  6. 

It  remains  questionable  whether  the  pupa  descends 
to  a  great  depth  in  the  earth.  I  have  been  at  some 
pains  to  obtain  information,  and  from  all  the  facts  com- 
municated, am  induced  to  believe  that  they  descend  to 
the  vicinity  of  water. 

A  gentleman  informed  me,  in  removing  a  tree  a  few 
years  ago,  a  discovery  was  made  of  the  pupa  in  conside- 
rable numbers  about  the  depth  of  two  feet  under  the 
surface  of  the  earth;  but  upon  inquiring,  "whether 
there  was  water  near'"  he  replied  "Yc;  that  the  roots 
of  the  tree  ran  into  water." 

I  was  also  informed  that  in  removing  trees,  stumps, 
and  roots,  where  Locusts  had  been  seen  in  numbers,  no 
pupa  could  be  found;  although  in  many  places  the 
earth  was  dug  from  four  to  five  feet  in  depth,  yet  in 
two  or  three  years  afterwards  the  pupa  made  their  ap- 
pearance in  their  usual  numbers.  The  pupa  may 
therefore  be  found  but  two  or  three  feet  under  the 
earth's  surface,  but  it  is  also  susceptible  of  proof  that 
pupa  have  been  seen  by  miners  and  well  diggers  at  a 
great  depth,  and  always  near  water.  I  have  thought 
proper  to  notice  the  above  in  the  expectation  that  more 
satisfactory  information  might  be  imparted.  I  want 
facts,  and  facts  alone;  several  gentlemen  have  promised 
their  aid,  and  are  assiduously  engaged  in  watching  and 
observing  the  habits  of  these  insects,  and  collecting  in- 
formation. 

June  25th.  The  last  night  was  cold,  and  numbers  of 
Locusts  perished,  but  the  heat  of  the  sun  has  animated 
the  survivors,  and  made  them  play  cheerily. 

June  26th-  The  musical  notes  of  the  Locust  are  be- 
coming daily  fainter  and  fainter.  Every  night  dimin- 
ishes  their  numbers.  Last  night  they  perished  by  thou- 
sands. I  have  put  sticks  down  the  holes  made  by  the 
pupa  four  feet.     This  was  the  greatest  depth  I  was  ena- 
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bled  to  penetrate.  This  does  not  prove  that  the  holes 
are  only  of  that  depth,  for  they  are  easily  filled  up  with 
earth  from  the  heavy  evening'  rains  which  of  iate  have 
been  so  frequent. 

June  28th.  The  Black  Locust  has  been  charged  with 
slinging,  but  I  believe  it  is  innocent.  The  Sand  Wasp 
I  have  but  little  doubt  was  the  guilty  insect. 

The  Red  Locusts  have  nearly  disappeared;  but  few 
remain  alive.  The  Black,  though  few,  may  still  be 
heard  throughout  the  ensuing  week.  It  is  probable 
by  the  seventh  of  July,  this  generation  of  Locusts  will 
have  passed  away. 

In  1798,  a  gentleman  had  his  garden  dug,  by  what 
is  termed  trench  digging,  to  the  depth  of  five  feet,  yet 
no  pupa  was  seen;  but  in  1800  the  pupa  appeared  in 
immense  numbers,  working  their  way  through  the 
trenched  ground. 

The  Locusts,  Black  and  Red,  will  live  after  leaving 
the  shell,  about  twenty-eight  days.  The  two  kinds 
leave  nails  attached  to  their  shells.  The  Black  and 
Red  Locusts  avoid  each  other,  and  from  my  own  obser- 
vation, I  know  the  Red  to  be  afraid  of  the  Black.  The 
Black  are  the  strongest,  and  make  the  deepest  incisions 
in  the  young  shoots  of  trees.  No  egg  has  yet,  I  believe, 
produced  its  pupa.  C.  R. 

No.  7. 
A  man  digging  in  a  five  acre  lot  which  has  been  high- 
ly cultivated  for  many  years,  upon  reaching  the  solid 
earth,  observed  holes  as  if  made  by  the  pupa  of  the  Lo- 
cust, and  from  which  circumstance  he  inferred,  that  it 
had  risen,  until  it  came  to  the  manured  ground,  or  calti 
rated  earth,  through  which  it  would  not  pass,  but 
worked  its  way  horizontally  to  the  edges  of  the  lot;  for, 
upon  examination,  the  holes  through  which  the  pupa 
had  there  emerged,  were  numerous.  This  explains 
why  Locusts  ascend  near  trees  and  through  garden 
walks,  and  near  currant  and  gooseberry  bushes,  where 
the  earth  has  remained  undisturbed  for  years. 

The  pupa  in  the  shrubbery  adjoining  my  residence, 
all  ascended  in  the  paths,  where  probably  the  earth  has 
never  been  disturbed,  with  the  exception  of  keeping 
it  free  from  weeds;  it  is  nearly  in  its  natural  state. 

I  have  before  remarked,  that  the  Locusts  if  the  night 
set  in  warm  continued  on  the  trees:  to  this  circumstance 
may  be  attributed  the  immense  number  of  deaths  on 
the  night  of  the  twenty-fifth,  as  it  became  cold  sudden- 
ly in  the  night.  Baskets  were  filled  on  the  morning  of 
the  twenty-sixth  with  the  dying  and  the  dead  found  un- 
der Locust,  Pear,  Apple  and  Cherry  trees. 

"How  long  will  a  Locust  live  from  the  time  it 
emerges  through  the  shell?"  I  am  of  the  opinion  that 
it  may  live  twenty-eight  days,  if  guarded  from  the  cold, 
of  which  it  is  very  impatient.  C.  It- 

Lancaster,  June  2lst,  1834. 

From  the  Philadelphia  Gazette. 
MR.  MILLS'S  NAURAT1VE. 

Philadelphia,  27th  Jane,  afternoon,  7 
Wade's  Hotel,  4th,  above  Market.      3 
At  starting— temperature    8>    degrees;    Barometer 
30.1     Thursday,  24  minutes  after  4  P.  M-  every  thing 


being  prepared,  I  cut  the  cord  and  began  my  ascent. 
Being  rather  heavily  ballasted,  the  balloon  rose  at  first 
slovviy,  and  passing  at  no  great  height  over  the  city,  I 
was  enabled  to  observe  the  arrangement  of  the  streets, 
and  to  see  the  roofs  of  the  houses  covered  with  people, 
so  that  it  seemed  to  me  as  if  the  whole  population 
were  on  the  roofs  and  in  the  streets.  In  passing  over 
the  city,  I  threw  out  some  printed  verses,  and  dis- 
charged some  ballast. 

The  Delaware  presented  an  agreeable  sight,  glitter- 
ing like  a  pure  and  unruffled  mirror,  and  full  of  boats. 
Several  steam  boats  were  in  sight. 

After  passing  Camden  a  considerable  distance,  at  4 
hours  34  minutes,  found  the  thermometer  81°,  and  the 
barometer  27.  At  this  time  the  view  of  the  country 
was  strikingly  beautiful,  fields  and  woods,  and  villages 
and  streams,  gave  the  aspect  of  an  elegantly  coloured 
map.  Immediately  after  making  my  observations,  I 
passed  a  magnificent  cloud,  nearly  on  a  level  with  the 
balloon,  and  at  a  small  distance.  It  was  fleecy,  white 
as  snow,  or  like  a  vast  volume  of  curled  and  wreathed 
steam. 

At  4.45  min.  temp.  80  dg.,  Barom.  25.1. 
At  4.55    do.     do.     73  dg.     do-       23. 
At  5.05     do.     do.     70  dg.     do-       21.2. 

This  was  the  highest  elevation  reached  in  this  trip, 
being  considerably  upwards  of  two  miles  from  the 
earth.  It  was  bearly  possible,  at  this  height,  to  distin- 
guish the  largest  houses,  from  other  objects,  the  houses 
of  ordinary  size  could  not  be  seen  at  all;  and  the  little 
streams  seemed  to  be  slender  silver  threads,  winding- 
along  the  dark  green  earth.  The  woods  were  dark 
green,  and  the  lighter  green  of  the  fields  had  a  tinge 
of  yellow. 

At  5  hours  15  minutes,  temperature  74  degrees,  ba- 
rometer 22.7.  It  was  lowered  thus  far  by  letting  off 
gas,  for  I  could  not  see  ahead  on  account  of  the  clouds 
floating  before  me;  and  which,  being  wafted  by  the 
same  wind,  could  not  be  overtaken. 

I  could  now  see  beneath  these  clouds,  at  what  I  sup- 
posed to  be  a  moderate  distance,  a  long  narrow  stripe 
of  ocean,  and  thought  it  prudent  to  come  down  more 
rapidly,  because  the  accelerated  velocity  of  the  motion 
led  me  to  perceive  an  increase  of  wind,  and  gave  me 
reason  to  dread  being  carried  off  to  sea. 

At  5,25,  thermometer  77  dg.  barometer  27.  To  de- 
scend rapidly  became  absolutely  necessary,  for  I  was 
near  to  the  only  open  fields  to  be  seen  ahead  of  me,  all 
beyond  was  a  great  forest,  apparently  extending  to  the 
ocean.  As  the  balloon  came  near  to  the  earth,  the  ra- 
pidly flitting  objects,  and  the  roaring  noise  of  the  wind, 
now  heard  for  the  first  time,  assured  me  of  a  difficult 
landing.  I  threw  out  an  anchor  into  a  field  of  long  marsh 
grass,  but  although  it  caught,  the  fastening  was  torn 
away  by  the  balloon,  when  it  paused  for  a  moment,  and 
felt  the  pressure  of  the  wind.  The  swinging  anchor, 
arrested  by  a  dead  tree,  was  drawn  up  to  its  limbs,  and 
catching  hold  there,  tore  away  the  whole  top  of  the 
tree,  and  came  with  it  to  the  ground,  and  then  tore 
away  the  broad  side  of  the  car,  leaving  me  no  support 
on  that  side.  As  soon  at  I  lost  the  anchor,  the  balloon 
dragged  me  along,  sometimes  touching  the  earth, 
sometimes  bounding  forty  or  fifty  feet  into  the  air. — 
Saplings,  dead  trees  and  stumps  intervened,  and  were 
either  overthrown  or  threw  me  up  again  into  the  air. 
Two  reasons  kept  me  by  the  balloon — I  was  unwilling 
to  lose  it,  and  the  rapidity  of  the  motion  made  escape 
dangerous.  At  length, as  I  came  near  to  a  cedar  swamp, 
I  was  compelled  to  choose  between  a  drag  through  the 
woods,  and  the  hazard  of  a  leap.  I  chose  the  latter 
alternative,  and,  at  the  distance  of  eight  feet,  jumped 
to  the  earth. 

The  balloon  relieved  from  my  weight,  rose  again  ra- 
pidly into  the  air,  and  sailed  off  to  the  ocean,  leaving 
me  in  a  marsh,  at  the  distance  of  five  miles,  as  I  after- 
wards learned,  from  the  nearest  habitation.  I  alighted 
at  half  past  five  o'clock,  and  luckily  taking  a  proper 
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direction,  reached  the  house  of  Mr.  David  D.  Reamer, 
the  manager  of  the  Hanover  Furnace,  Burlington  coun- 
ty, who  kindly  assisted  me  in  cleansing  my  wounds, 
and  brought  me  to  Pemberton,  where  I  spent  the 
night. 

The  only  things  which  deduct  from  the  immense  en- 
joyment of  this  serial  voyage,  are  the  disappointment  of 
loosing  my  old  companion  the  balloon,  and  my  fine 
barometer  and  compass.  The  two  latter  were  tossed 
out  during  the  drag,  and  the  other  has  gone  out  to  sea, 
probably  far  beyond  the  chances  of  recovery.  I  am  hap- 
py to  add  that  my  injuries  are  not  of  a  very  formidable 
character,  although  from  the  nature  of  the  ground,  I 
had  reason  to  apprehend  a  much  more  serious  issue. 

I  do  not  feel  discouraged,  however,  by  these  mis- 
haps, but  I  hope  so  soon  as  I  can  obtain  a  new  balloon, 
to  make  another  ascent  from  Philadelphia,  and  add  new 
contributions  to  the  sciences  of  aerostation  and  meteo 
rology. 

I  am  respectfully,  yours,  &c. 

JAMES  MILLS. 
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From  the  Warren  Voice,  &c  ot  June  11. 

WAHREN  COUNTY. 

Few  places  in  the  Union  possess  by  nature  more  ad 
vantages  in  proportion  to  their  celebrity  than  Warren 
county.  The  Allegheny  river,  running  nearly  through 
its  centre,  can  easily  be  made  navigable  for  steamboats 
at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  except  when  obstructed  by 
ice.  This,  and  its  tributary  streams  within  this  county, 
possess  probably  more  hydraulic  privileges  than  any 
other  county  in  the  commonwealth.  The  surprising 
number  of  Sawmills  erected  on  these  streams,  although 
they   have  enriched   many  of    the  owners,    and   fur- 


nish money  and  employment  to  a  large  number  of  the 
citizens,  yet,  this  all  engrossing  business  has  been  the 
cause  of  keeping  other  important  branches  of  business 
on  the  back  ground.  The  great  abundance  of  iron  ore 
in  various  parts  of  the  county, — the  facility  with  which 
salt  water  is  obtained  by  boring  in  the  valley  of  the  Al- 
legheny,— and  the  late  discovery  of  some  coal,  promises 
ere  long  to  invite  capitalists  to  engage  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  iron  and  salt.  And  when  we  add  to  these  con- 
siderations, the  softness  and  purity  of  our  waters,  the 
salubrity  of  our  atmosphere  and  health  of  our  climate, 
the  cheapness  of  our  wild  lands,  and  facility  with  which 
most  of  them  may  be  improved — may  we  not  rea 
sonably  look  forward  to  the  time  when  the  wheat 
and  wool  growers,  and  manufacturers  will  abound  and 
nourish  among  us?  No  country  can  be  better  adapt- 
ed to  sheep  than  ours,  and  after  the  asked  for 
improvements  shall  have  been  completed,  the  loca- 
tion for  manufactories  will  be  good- 

This  brings  me  to  the  subject  in  which  every  citizen 
of  the  county  ought  to  feel  and  take  a  deep  interest,  viz. 
the  completion  of  the  Warren  and  Ridgeway  Turnpike, 
the  improvement  of  the  Allegheny  river  for  steamboats, 
and  a  Turnpike  from  Franklin  to  the  state  line,  near 
the  village  of  Corydon.  The  roads  being  good  to 
Olean  point,  or  Hamilton,  in  the  state  of  N.  York,  and 
st  ige  routes,  from  various  parts,  either  passing  or  ter- 
minating at  that  place,  and  a  strong  prospect  existing 
that  a  canal  will  soon  connect  the  Alleghany,  at  that 
place,  with  the  Erie  canal,  at  Rochester;  it  becomes  all 
important  to  this  section,  as  well  as  at  the  southwest 
part  of  New  York,  that  the  Alleghany  be  made  navi- 
gable to  Hamilton,  and  a  turnpike  made  from  that 
place  to  Franklin — And  had  there  been  an  understand- 
ing between  the  inhabitants  of  Franklin,  Hamilton,  and 
this  county,  previously  to  the  present  session  of  the 
Legislature,  in  favour  of  such  a  Turnpike,  and  a  simul- 
taneous application  made  to  the  Legislatures  of  both 
States;  each  to-complete  said  road  to  the  state  line; 
instead  of  the  one  asked  for  from  Franklin  to  Warren, 
it  would  probably  have  succeeded.  It  is,  therefore  de- 
sirable that  another  season  may  not  pass  by  without 
attending  to  this  subject.  The  late  appropriation  of 
$5000  by  the  commonwealth  to  the  Warren  and  Ridge- 
way Turnpike,  will,  I  hope,  stimulate  our  citizens  to 
immediately  take  up  the  remainder  of  the  stock  and 
finish  the  road.  The  completion  of  which  will  add  sur- 
prisingly to  the  value  of  our  lands,  and  the  respectabil- 
ity of  our  county.  A  CITIZEN. 


THE     REGISTER- 


PHILADELPHIA,  JULY  5,    1834. 


The  article  on  the  Revision  of  the  Laws  which  we 
copy  from  the  West  Chester  Pa.  Whig,  has  evidently 
been  prepared  with  care  and  labour, and  by  one  who  un- 
derstands the  subject.  It  will  be  found  interesting  to 
others  besides  the  profession,  and  we  are  glad  of  an  op- 
portunity  to  disseminate  such  information  throughout 
the  State. 

In  the  present  number  will  be  found  the  opinion  of 
Judge  Baldwin,  delivered  in  the  U.  S.  Court,  in  the 
case  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Trenton  Rail  Road  Com- 
pany, which  excited  so  much  interest.  A  somewhat 
analogous  case  is,  we  understand,  to  come  before  the 
Court,  which  has  arisen  out  of  the  Columbia  Rail  Road. 


Printed  every  Saturday  morning,    by  Wi 
des,  at  No.  9  Library  street. 
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LAFAYETTE'S  FIRST  VISIT  TO  AMERICA. 

From  Sparks'  Edition  of  Washington's  Writings,  now 
in  Press. 

Lafatette  was  but  eighteen  years  old,  when  he  first 
conceived  the  project  of  joining-  the  Americans,  and 
risking  his  fortune  and  reputation  in  their  cause.  In 
the  summer  of  1776  he  was  stationed  on  military  duty 
at  Metz,  being  then  an  officer  in  the  French  army.  It 
happened  at  this  time,  that  the  Duke  of  Gloucester, 
brother  to  the  King  of  England,  was  at  Metz,  and  a 
dinner  was  given  to  him  by  the  commandment  of  that 
place.  Several  of  the  principal  officers  were  invited, 
and  among  others  La  Fayette.  Despatches  had  just  been 
received  by  the  Duke  from  England,  and  he  made  their 
contents  the  topic  of  conversation.  They  related  to 
American  affairs,  the  recent  declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence, the  resistance  of  the  colonists,  and  the  strong 
measures  adopted  by  the  ministry  to  crush  the  rebel- 
lion. 

The  details  were  new  to  Lafayette.  He  listened 
vrith  eagerness  to  the  conversation  and  prolonged  it  by 
asking  questions  of  the  Duke.  His  curiosity  was  deep- 
ly excited  by  what  he  heard,  and  the  idea  of  a  people 
fighting  for  liberty  had  a  strong  influence  upon  his 
imagination.  The  cause  seemed  to  him  just  and  noble, 
from  the  representations  of  the  Duke  himself;  and  be- 
fore he  left  the  table  the  thought  came  into  his  head,  that 
he  would  go  to  America,  and  offer  his  services  to  a 
people,  who  were  struggling  for  freedom  and  indepen- 
dence. From  that  hour  he  could  think  of  nothing  but 
this  chivalrous  enterprise.  He  resolved  to  return  to 
Paris  and  make  further  inquiries. 

When  he  arrived  in  that  city,  he  confided  his  scheme 
to  two  young  friends,  Count  Segur  and  Viscount  de 
Noailles,  and  proposed  that  they  should  join  him. 
They  entered  with  enthusiasm  into  his  views;  but  as 
they  were  dependant  on  their  families,  it  was  necessary 
to  consult  their  parents,  who  reprobated  the  plan  and 
refused  their  consent.  The  young  men  faithfully  kept 
Lafayette's  secret.  His  situation  was  more  fortunate, 
as  his  property  was  at  his  own  disposal,  and  he  possess 
ed  an  annual  revenue  of  nearly  two  hundred  thousand 
livres. 

He  next  explained  his  intention  to  the  Count  de 
Broglie,  who  told  him  that  his  project  was  so  chimeri- 
cal and  fraught  with  so  many  hazards,  without  a  pros- 
pect of  the  least  advantage,  that  he  could  not  for  a  mo- 
ment regard  it  with  favor,  nor  encourage  him  with  any 
advice,  which  should  prevent  him  from  abandoning  it 
immediately.  When  Lafayette  found  him  thus  deter- 
mined, he  requested  that  at  least  he  would  not  betray 
him,  for  he  was  resolved  to  go  to  America.  The  Count 
de  Broglie  assured  him,  that  his  confidence  was  not 
misplaced;  but,  said  he,  "I  have  seen  your  uncle  die 
in  the  wars  of  Italy,  I  witnessed  your  father's  death  at 
the  ba'tle  of  Mind  n,  and  I  will  not  be  accessory  to  the 
ruin  of  the  only  remaining  branch  of  the  family."  Me 
then  used  all  his  powers  of  argument  and  persuasion  to 
divert  Lafayette  from  his  purpose,  but  in  vain.  Find- 
ing ^determination  uual  erable,  the  Count  de  Broglie 
said,  as  he  could  ren  ler  him  r.o  aid,  he  would  introduce 
him  to  the  Baron  de  Kalb,  who  he  knew  was  seeking  an 
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opportunity  to  go  to  America,  and  whose    experience 
and  counsels  might  be  valuable. 

Through  this  channel  Lafayette  procured  an  inter- 
view with  Silas  Deane,  who  explained  to  him  the  state 
of  tilings  in  America,  and  gave  him  encouragement. 
Deane  was  formal,  spoke  little  French,  and  the  conver- 
sation was  not  very  copious.  As  he  had  not  yet  been 
acknowledged  in  any  public  character,  and  was  sur- 
rounded by  the  British  ambassador's  spies,  it  wa* 
thought  advisable,  that,  to  avoid  suspicion,  no  more  in- 
terviews should  take  place.  The  affair  was  afterwards 
managed  by  the  intervention  of  Mr.  Carmichael.  An 
agreement  was  at  length  concluded,  by  the  terms  of 
which  the  Marquis  de  Lafayette  was  to  join  the  Ameri- 
can service,  and  to  receive  from  Congress  the  appoint- 
ment of  m*jor-general.  A  vessel  was  about  to  be  de- 
spatched with  arms  and  o  her  military  supplies  for  the 
American  army,  in  which  it  was  proposed  he  should  take 
passage. 

At  this  juncture  came  the  news  of  the  evacuation  of 
New  York,  the  loss  of  Fort  Washington,  the  retreat 
across  Jersey,  and  the  numerous  disasters  attending  the 
Campaign.  The  friends  of  America  were  in  despair. 
The  plan  of  sending  a  vessel  with  munitions  of  war  was 
ab  ndoned.  Lalayette  was  advised  to  give  up  the 
scheme,  and  not  to  make  so  hopeless  a  sacrifice  in  an 
adventure,  that  at  be-.t  must  end  in  utter  disappoint- 
ment. These  representations  and  prospects,  so  far 
from- disheartening  him,  rather  increased  his  ardor  in 
the  pursuit  of  his  object.  "  My  zeal  and  love  of  liber- 
ty," said  he,  "  have  perhaps  been  hitherto  the  prevail- 
ing motives;  but  now  I  see  a  chance  for  usefulness, 
which  I  had  not  anticipated.  I  have  money;  I  will  pur- 
chase a  ship,  which  shall  convey  to  America  myself, 
my  companions,  and  the  freight  for  Congress."  Ky  this 
time  Franklin  and  Arthur  Lee  had  joined  Deane  as 
Commissioners.  To  a  proposal  so  disinterested  and 
generous  they  could  not  object;  they  could  only  ad- 
mire the  spirit  which  dictated  it;  and  he  hastened  im- 
mediately to  put  it  in  exection. 

He  intrusted  his  secret  to  Dubois  Martin,  secretary 
to  the  Count  de  Brolie,  whom  he  despatched  to  Bor- 
deaux, with  instructions  to  purchase  a  vessel.  This 
was  done;  but  the  vessel  wanted  repairs,  and  other  pre- 
parations were  necessary.  To  prevent  discovery  during 
the  delay  in  getting  things  ready,  he  took  the  opportu- 
nity to  fulfil  a  previous  engagement,  which  was  now 
claimed  by  the  Prince  de  Poix,  to  visit  England  in  com- 
pany with  him.  The  two  friends  arrived  in  London, 
where  they  received  many  marks  of  civility  and  atten- 
tion from  the  King  and  persons  of  rank.  It  was  the 
policy  of  the  ministers  at  this  time  to  make  it  appear, 
!  that  a  good  understanding  existed  between  the  Eng- 
lish and  French  courts,  and  the  visit  of  these  young 
noblemen  was  a  circumstance  favorable  to  that  end. 
They  stayed  about  three  weeks  in  London,  when  La- 
fayette received  intelligence  th  it  his  vessel  was  ready 
I  at  Bordeaux,  and  he  returned  to  France;  but  not  with- 
out some  displeasure  on  the  part  of  the  Marquis  de 
'Noailles,  the  French  ambassador  in  L"ndon,  who 
[thought  his  drp.rture  too  abrupt  and  tince'emonious. 
I  The  British  King  and  ministry  always  supposed  that 
j  the  Marquis  de  Noailles  was  acquainted  with  Lafayette's 
|  design  to  go  to  America  during  this  visit.     But  this  was 
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a  mistake.  Lafayette  has  often  been  heard  to  say, 
that  neither  the  Marquis  de  Noailles,  nor  any  other  in- 
dividual in  London  had  a  knowledge  of  his  purpose. 
British  writers  have  al?o  charged  him  with  having  gone 
there  to  obtain  information,  which  should  be  useful  to 
the  Amercans-  This  suspicion  is  equally  without  foun- 
dation. So  far  from  taking  advantage  of  his  situation 
for  such  a  purpose,  his  delicacy  restrained  him  from 
making  such  a  use  of  his  opportunities,  as  would,  under 
other  circumstances,  have  been  particularly  agreeable 
to  him.  It  was  on  this  ground  alone,  that  he  declined 
accepting  a  proposal  to  visit  the  naval  armament  at 
Portsmouth,  which  was  then  fitting  out  for  America- 
He  did  not  enter  Pars  on  his  return,  but  went  to 
Passay,  where  he  remained  concealed,  and  saw  only 
Segur  and  a  very  few  other  friends.  After  three  days 
he  set  off  for  Bordeaux;  but  on  arriving  fhere  lie  found 
that  his  vessel  was  not  entirely  ready.  He  soon  discov- 
ered, also,  that  his  precautions  had  not  been  effectual, 
that  his  departure  was  known  at  Versailles,  and  that  an 
arrest  by  order  of  the  King  would  immediately  follow 
him.  He  adopted  the  only  mode  of  escape,  that  of  set- 
ting sail  without  delay.  He  proceeded  to  Passage,  the 
nearest  port  in  Spain,  where  he  proposed  to  wait  for 
his  ship's  papers  He  had  hardly  reached  that  harbor, 
when  two  officers  arrived  by  land  from  Bordeaux,  with 
a  leltre  de  cachet  from  the  King  prohibiting  his  depar- 
ture. At  the  same  time  came  letters  from  the  ministers 
and  his  family,  insisting  on  his  return.  Lord  Stormont's 
spies  had  detected  his  movements,  and  that  ambassador 
had  communicated  the  intelligence  to  Lafayette's  fa- 
ther-in-law. The  letter  de  cachet  commanded  him  to 
repair  to  Marseilles,  and  there  wait  for  further  orders. 
The  letters  from  the  ministers  were  severe,  charging 
him  with  violating  his  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  King, 
and  of  rashly  committing  an  act,  which  might  involve 
the  government  with  other  powers.  His  fanvly  censured 
him  in  a  tone  of  pointed  reprimand,  assuring  him  that 
his  conduct,  if  persisted  in,  would  ruin  both  them  and 
himself.  It  must  be  observed,  however,  that  his  wife 
did  not  join  in  this  outcry;  she  approved  of  his  enter- 
prise from  the  beginning,  and  threw  no  obsiacles  in  his 
way.  The  family  were  preparing  for  a  tour  in  It  ly, 
and  the  design  was,  that  he  should  meet  them  at  Mar- 
seilles, go  with  them  on  this  tour,  and  thus  be  divert- 
ed from  his  American  project. 

From  Passage  he  was  obliged  to  return  with  the  offi- 
cers to  Bordeaux,  where  he  reported  himself  to  the 
commandant.  He  wrote  to  the  ministers  and  his  fiends, 
replying  to  their  charges,  and  vindicating  himself  in  the 
best  manner  he  could.  He  reminded  them,  that  an 
officer  in  the  King's  Irish  regiment  had  been  permitted 
to  go  over  and  join  the  British  forces,  and  added  that  he 
was  no  reason  why  the  same  privilege  should  not 
be  allowed  to  other  officers  in  regardtotlie  Americans. 
who  were  an  independent  people,  and  contending  for 
just  principles.  Indeed,  this  had  already  been  done  in 
the  case  of  Duportail,  and  three  other  engineers  belong- 
ing to  the  King's  army,  who  had  obtained  special  per- 
mission to  enter  the  American  service.  These  reasons 
and  precedents  he  thought  would  justify  him  in  asking 
the  same  permission.  To  his  family  he  wrote,  that  his 
resolution  was  fixed,  and  he  hoped  they  would  aid  his 
views.  As  to  his  oath  of  allegiance,  he  observed  to  some 
of  his  correspondents,  that  when  the  ministers  should 
be  faithful  to  their  peop'e,  they  might  with  a  better 
grace  talk  about  a  violation  of  an  oath  to  the  govern- 
ment. This  hint  got  to  the  ears  of  the  ministers  and 
gave  offence. 

In  short,  he  had  little  hope  of  succeeding  in  his  peti- 
tion! and  he  accordingly  wrote  to  M.  Cogny,  a  particu- 
lar friend  very  intimate  at  court,  requesting  him  o 
watch  carefully  what  passed,  and,  should  he  be  con- 
vinced a  prohibition  would  be  issued  against  his  Ymeri- 
can  plan,  to  let  him  know  it  with  all  possible  despatch. 
He  sent  a  trusty  courier  to  Versailles,  who  speedily 
came  back  with  a  letter  from  Cogny  informing  him, 


that  there  was  much  excitement  against  him  at  court, 
that  the  British  ambassador  had  made  strong  represen- 
tations, and  there  was  not  the  remotest  prospect  of  hif 
receiving  a  favorable  reply. 

Lafayette  lost  no  time  in  taking  the  course,  on  which 
he  had  already  resolved.  He  intimated  to  the  com- 
mandant, that  he  would  proceed  to  Marseilles,  and 
commenced  the  journey.  An  officer  by  the  name  of 
Mauroy,  who  wished  to  visit  America,  was  his  compan- 
ion. They  entered  the  carriage  together,  but  as  soon 
as  they  left  the  environs  of  Bordeaux,  Lafayette  disguis- 
ed himself  in  the  dress  of  a  courier,  mounted  a  horse, 
and  rode  forward  to  procure  relays  at  the  post-houses. 
They  soon  diverged  from  the  road  to  Marseilles,  and 
!  took  the  direction  to  Bayonne.  In  that  city  they  were 
|  obliged  to  stop  for  two  or  three  hours.  While  Mauroy 
j  executed  some  important  commissions  of  business,  La- 
|  fayette  lay  on  the  straw  in  the  stable.  Fresh  horses 
were  procured,  and  they  continued  their  route,  Lafay- 
ette si  ill  preserving  the  costume  and  character  of  a 
courier.  At  the  little  village  of  St.  Jean  de  Luz,  while 
calling  for  horses,  he  was  detected  by  the  daughter  of 
the  man  who  kept  the  post-house.  She  had  seen  him 
a  few  days  before  on  his  way  from  Passage  to  Bordeaux. 
He  made  a  signal  to  the  girl  to  keep  silence,  which  she 
understood;  and  when  Lafayette's  pursuers  came  up, 
I  and  inquired  if  such  a  person  had  passed,  she  was  faith- 
ful to  the  signal,  replying  that  a  carriage  had  gone 
along,  but  it  contained  no  such  person  as  they  describ- 
ed. This  answer  occasioned  much  uncertainty  as  to 
1  the  object  of  their  pursuit,  and  it  is  believed  to  have 
been  the  cause  of  his  not  being  overtaken  by  them  be- 
fore he  reached  his  vessel  at  Passage.  A  favorable 
wind  wafted  him  quickly  to  sea.  Baron  de  Kalb,  and 
eleven  other  officers  of  different  ranks  seeking  service 
in  America,  constituted  his  retinue. 

His  time  was  employed  on  the  voyage,  as  far  as  a  se- 
vere attack  of  sea  sickness  would  permit,  in  studying 
the  English  language,  and  reading  books  on  military 
tactics.  The  ship's  papers  were  taken  out  for  the 
French  Islands  in  the  West  Indies,  and  the  Captain 
sailed  in  that  direction.  Whi'e  on  the  voyage  Lafay- 
ette told  him,  that  it  was  his  intention  to  run  directly 
for  the  coast  of  America.  This  was  promptly  declined 
by  the  Captain,  on  the  ground  that  the  papers  protect- 
ed the  ship  only  for  the  French  Islands,  and  should 
they  be  taken  by  the  English  in  attempting  to  go  into 
an  American  port,  they  would  all  inevitably  be  sent 
prisoners  to  Halifax,  and  detained  in  captivity  no  one 
could  tell  how  long.  This  was  a  dilemma,  which  La- 
fayette had  not  anticipated,  and  he  finally  told  the  Cap- 
tain that  the  vessel  was  his  property,  that  every  person 
on  board  ran  an  equal  risk,  that  he  was  determined  at 
all  hazardsto  sail  by  the  shortest  course  to  the  American 
coast,  and  that,  if  he  refused  to  put  the  vessel  upon 
that  track,  he  would  deprive  him  of  the  command  and 
give  it  to  the  next  officer-  The  Captain  acceded,  but 
with  a  reluctance,  which  made  Lafayette  suspect  there 
were  oilier  motives  besides  personal  apprehension;  and 
he  found,  on  inquiry,  that  the  Captain  had  goods  in  the 
ship  to  the  amount  of  eight  thousand  dollars.  When 
this  was  known  he  offered  a  pledge  of  security,  that  in 
case  they  should  be  captured,  and  the  cargo  lost,  he 
would  pay  this  amount  to  the  Captain,  although  the 
goods  had  been  put  on  board  without  his  authority. — 
He  also  feared,  what  proved  to  be  true,  that  orders 
would  be  sent  to  the  West  Indies  to  arrest  them. 

At  some  distance  from  the  coast  a  privateer  was  de- 
scribed making  towards  them.  It  was  supposed  to  be 
English,  and  hasty  preparations  were  made  for  defence; 
but  it  turned  out  to  be  American,  and  no  molestation 
was  i  ff-red.  Land  was  S'>on  discovered,  and  they  ap- 
proached the  shore  rear  Georgetown  in  South  Caroli- 
na, having  foittinately  escaped  two  British  cruisers. — 
The  same  strong  northeasterly  wind,  which  brought  the 
French  vessel  to  the  coast,  had  driven  the  cruisers  to 
the  south,  and  thus  left  an  open  passage  for  that  ves- 
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sel,  which  otherwise  would  probably  have  been  cap- 
tu  red. 

It  was  dark  before  they  came  so  near  the  shore  as  to 
be  able  to  land.  Lafayette  and  some  of  the  officers  en- 
tered the  ship's  boat,  which  was  rowed  to  the  beach. 
Here  they  debarked,  and  a  distant  light  served  to  guide 
them.  When  they  arrived  near  the  house  whence  the 
light  proceeded,  the  dogs  growled  and  barked,  and  the 
people  within  supposed  them  to  be  a  party  of  marau- 
ders from  the  enemy's  vessels.  Before  gaining  admit- 
tance, it  was  demanded  of  them  who  they  were  and 
what  they  wanted.  Baron  de  Kaln  was  their  interpre- 
ter, he  having  before  been  in  America,  a-nl  acquired 
some  facility  in  speaking  the  English  language.  At 
length  suspicions  were  removed,  and  the  strangers  were 
received  with  a  cordial  welcome  and  a  generous  hospi- 
tality. Lafayette  retired  to  rest,  rejoiced  that  he  had 
at  last  attained  the  haven  of  his  wishes,  and  was  safely 
landed  in  America  beyond  the  reach  of  his  pursuers. — 
The  morning  was  beautiful.  The  novelty  of  every 
thing  around  him,  the  room,  the  bed  with  musquito 
curtains,  the  black  servants  who  came  to  ascertain  his 
wants,  the  beauty  and  strange  appearance  of  the  coun- 
try as  he  saw  it  from  his  windows,  clothed  in  luxuriant 
verdue,  all  conspired  to  produce  a  magical  effect,  and 
to  impress  him  with  indescribable  sensations.  He 
found  himself  in  the  houseof  Major  Huger,  a  gentle- 
man not  more  remarkable  for  his  hospitality,  than  for 
his  worth  and  highly  respectable  character.  Major 
Huger  provided  horses  to  convey  him  and  his  compan- 
ions to  Charleston.  the  vessel  likewise  went  into 
Charleston  harbor.  A  letter  written  by  Lafayette  to 
his  wife  will  explain  his  situation  and  feelings  at  this 
time. 

"  Charleston,  19  June,  1777. 

"My  last  letter  to  you,  my  dear  love,  has  informed 
you,  that  I  arrived  safely  in  this  country,  after  having 
suffered  a  little  from  sea  sickness  during  the  first  weeks 
of  the  voyage;  that  I  was  then,  the  morning  after  I 
landed,  at  the  house  of  a  very  kind  officer;  that  I  had 
been  nearly  two  months  on  the  passage,  and  that  I 
wished  to  set  off  immediately.  It  spoke  of  every  thing 
most  interesting  to  my  heart;  of  my  sorrow  at  parting 
from  you,  and  of  our  dear  children;  and  it  said,  besides, 
that  I  was  in  excellent  health.  I  give  you  this  abstract 
of  it,  because  the  English  may  possibly  amuse  them- 
selves by  seizing  it  on  its  way.  I  have  such  confidence 
in  my  lucky  star,  however,  that  1  hope  it  will  reach 
you-  This  star  has  befriended  me,  to  the  astonishment 
of  every  body  here.  Trust  to  it  yourself,  and  be  as- 
sured that  it  ought  to  calm  all  your  fears.  I  landed 
after  having  sailed  several  days  along  a  coast,  which 
swarmed  with  hostile  vessels.  When  I  arrived,  every 
body  said  that  my  vessel  must  inevitably  be  taken, 
since  two  British  frigates  blockaded  the  harbor.  I  even 
went  so  far  as  to  send  orders  to  the  captain,  both  by 
land  and  sea,  to  put  men  on  shore  and  set  fire  to  the 
ship,  if  not  yet  too  late.  By  a  most  wonderful  good 
fortune,  a  gale  obliged  the  frigates  to  stand  out  to  sea 
for  a  short  time.  My  vessel  came  in  at  noon-day,  with- 
without  meeting  friend  or  foe. 
_  "At  Charleston  I  have  met  General  Howe,  an  Ame- 
rican officer  now  in  service.  The  Governor  of  the 
State  is  expected  this  evening  from  the  country.  All 
with  whom  I  wished  to  become  acquainted  here,  have 
shown  me  the  greatest  politeness  and  attention.  I  feel 
entirely  satisfied  with  my  reception,  although  I  have 
not  thought  it  best  to  go  into  any  detail  respecting  re- 
arrangements and  plans.  I  wish  first  to  see  Congress. 
I  hope  to  set  out  for  Philadelphia  in  two  days.  Our 
route  is  more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  leagues  by 
land.  We  shall  divide  ourselves  into  sinail  parties.  I 
have  already  purchased  horses  and  light  carriages  for 
the  journey.  Some  French  and  American  vessels  are 
here,  and  are  to  sail  together  to-morrow  morning,  tak- 
ing advantage  of  a  moment  when  the  frigates  are  out  of 
sight.     They  are  armed,  and  have  promised  me  to  de- 


fend themselves  stoutly  against  the  small  privateers, 
which  they  will  certainly  meet.  I  shall  distribute  my 
letters  among  the  different  ships. 

"I  will  tell  you  about  the  country  and  its  inhabi- 
tants. They  are  as  agreeable  as  my  enthusiasm  had 
painted  them.  Simplicity  of  manners,  kindness,  love 
ol  country  and  of  liberty,  and  a  delightful  equality  eve- 
ry where  prevail.  The  wealthiest  man  and  the  poor- 
est are  on  a  level;  and  although  there  are  some  large 
fortunes,  I  challenge  any  one  to  discover  the  slightest 
difference  between  the  manners  of  these  two  classes 
respectively  towards  each  other.  1  first  saw  the  coun- 
try life  at  the  house  of  Major  Huger.  I  am  now  in  the 
city,  where  every  thing  is' very  much  after  the  English 
fashion,  except  that  there  is  more  simplicity,  equality, 
cordiality,  and  courtesy  here  than  in  England.  The 
city  of  Charleston  is  one  of  the  handsomest  and  best 
built,  and  its  inhabitants  among  the  mostagreeable.that 
1  have  ever  seen.  The  American  women  are  very  pret- 
ty, simple  in  their  manners,  and  exhibit  a  neatness, 
which  is  every  where  cultivated  even  more  studiously 
than  in  England.  What  most  charms  me  is,  that  all  the 
citizens  are  brethren.  In  America,  there  are  no  poor, 
nor  even  what  we  call  peasantry  Each  individual  has 
his  own  honest  property,  and  the  same  rights  as  the 
most  wealthy  landed  proprietor.  The  inns  are  very 
different  from  those  of  Europe;  the  host  and  hostess  sit 
at  table  with  you,  and  do  the  honors  of  a  comfortable 
meal;  and,  on  going  away,  you  pay  your  bill  without 
higgling.  When  one  does  not  wish  to  go  to  an  inn, 
there  are  country  houses  where  the  title  of  a  good 
American  is  a  sufficient  passport  to  all  those  civilities 
paid  in  Europe  to  one's  friend. 

"As  to  my  own  reception,  it  has  been  most  agreeable 
in  every  quaiter;  and  to  have  come  with  me  secures  the 
most  flattering  welcome.  I  have  just  passed  five  hours 
at  a  grand  dinner,  given  in  honor  of  me  by  an  individu- 
al of  this  city.  Generals  Howe  and  Moultrie,  and  se- 
veral officers  of  my  suite,  were  present.  We  drank 
healths  and  tried  to  talk  English.  I  begin  to  speak  it 
a  little.  To  morrow  I  shall  go  with  these  gentlemen  to 
call  on  the  Governor  of  the  State,  and  make  arrange- 
ments for  my  departure.  The  next  day  the  command- 
ing officers  here  will  show  me  the  city  and  its  environs, 
and  then  I  shall  set  out  for  the  army. 

"Considering  the  pleasant  life  I  lead  in  this  country, 
my  sympathy  with  the  people,  which  makes  we  feel  as 
much  at  ease  in  their  society  as  if  I  had  knusyn  them  for 
twenty  years,  the  similarity  between  their  mode  of 
thinking  and  my  own,  and  my  love  of  liberty  and  of 
glory,  one  might  suppose  that  I  am  very  happy.  But 
you  are  not  with  me;  my  friends  are  not  with  me;  and 
there  is  no  happiness  for  me  far  from  you  and  them.  I 
ask  you,  if  you  still  love  me;  but  I  put  the  same  ques- 
tion much  oftener  to  myself,  and  my  heart  always  re- 
sponds, Yes.  I  am  impatient  beyond  measure  to  hear 
from  you.  I  hope  to  find  letters  at  Philadelphia.  My 
only  fear  is,  that  the  privateer,  which  is  to  bring  them, 
may  be  captured  on  her  passage.  Although  I  suppose 
I  have  drawn  upon  me  the  special  displeasure  of  the 
English,  by  taking  the  liberty  to  depart  in  spite  of 
them,  and  by  landing  in  their  very  face,  yet  I  confess 
they  will  not  be  in  arrears  with  me,  should  they  capture 
this  vessel,  my  cherished  hope,  on  which  1  so  fondly 
depend  for  letters  from  you.  Write  frequent,  and  long 
letters.  You  do  not  know  the  full  extent  of  joy  with 
which  I  shall  receive  them.  Embrace  Henrietta  ten- 
derly. May  I  say  embrace  tenderly  our  children?  The 
father  of  these  poor  children  is  a  rover,  but  a  good  and 
honest  man  at  heart;  a  good  father,  who  loves  his  fami- 
ly dearly,  and  a  good  husband,  who  loves  his  wife  with 
all  his  heart. 

"  Remember  me  to  your  friends  and  my  own,  to  the 
dear  society,  once  the  society  of  the  court,  but  which 
bv  the  lapse  of  time  has  become  the  society  of  the 
IVuoden  Sword.  We  republicans  think  it  all  the  bet- 
ter. I  must  leave  off  for  want  of  paper  and  time;  and 
if  I  do  not  repeat  to  you  ten  thousand  times  that  I  love 
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you,  it  is  not  from  any  want  of  feeling1,  but  from  modes- 
ty; since  I  have  the  presumption  to  hope,  that  I  have 
already  convinced  you  of  it.  The  night  is  far  advanc- 
ed, and  the  heat  dreadful.  I  am  devoured  by  insects; 
so,  you  see,  the  best  countries  have  tlieir  disadvan- 
tages.    Adieu. 

"LAFAYETTE." 

All  things  being  in  readiness,  the  party  left  Charles- 
ton and  travelled  to  Pliiladelphia,  with  as  much  expe- 
dition as  i  he  extreme  heat  of  the  weather  and  the  bad- 
ness of  the  roads  would  permit.  They  visited  Govern- 
or Caswell  in  North  Carolina,  and  stopped  a  short  time 
at  Annapolis  in  Maryland.  Here  they  became  ac 
quaimeil  with  Major  B  ice,  to  whom  they  had  a  letter 
from  Carmichael,  and  who  was  afterwards  Lafayette's 
aid-de-camn.  The  vessel  had  been  left  at  Charleston, 
where  it  was  loaded  with  rice  for  the  French  market. 
It  foundered  in  going  out  of  the  harbour,  and  both  the 
vessel  and  cargo  were  lost. 

When  Lafayette  arrived  in  Philadelphia  he  put  his 
letters  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Lovell,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  Foreign  Affairs.  He  called  the  next  day 
at  the  Hall  of  Congress,  and  Mr.  Lovell  came  out  to 
him  and  said,  that  so  many  foreigners  had  offered  them- 
selves for  employment,  that  Congress  was  embarrassed 
with  their  applications,  and  he  was  sorry  to  inform  him 
there  was  very  little  hope  of  his  success.  Lafayette 
suspected  his  papers  had  not  been  read,  and  he  imme- 
diately sat  down  and  wrote  a  note  to  the  President  of 
Congress,  in  which  he  desired  to  be  permitted  to  serve 
in  the  American  army  on  two  conditions;  first,  that  be 
should  receive  no  pay;  secondly,  that  he  should  act  as 
a  volunteer.  These  terms  were  so  d  fferent  from  those 
demanded  by  other  foreigners,  and  presented  so  few 
obstacles  on  the  ground  of  an  int  rference  with  Ameri- 
can officers,  that  they  were  at  once  accepted.  Ilisranlc, 
zeal,  perseverance,  and  disinterestedness  overcame  ev- 
ery objection,  and  he  was  appointed  a  Major-General 
in  the  American  army  more  than  a  month  before  he 
had  reached  the  age  of  twenty. 

Washington  was  expected  shortly  in  Ph  ladelphia, 
and  the  young  General  concluded  to  wait  his  arrival  be- 
fore he  went  to  head  quarters.  The  first  introduction 
was  at  a  dinner  party,  where  several  members  of  Con- 
gress were  present.  When  they  were  about  to  sepa- 
rate, Washington  took  Lafayette  aside,  spoke  to  him 
very  kindly,  complimented  him  upon  the  noble  spirit 
he  had  shown,  and  the  sacrifices  he  had  made  in  favor 
of  the  American  cause,  and  then  told  him,  that  he 
should  be  pleased  if  he  would  make  the  quarters  of  the 
Commander  in-chief  his  home,  establish  himself  there 
whenever  he  thought  proper,  and  consider  himself  at 
all  times  as  one  of  his  family;  adding,  in  a  tone  of  plea- 
santry, that  he  could  not  promise  him  the  luxuries  of  a 
court,  or  even  the  conveniences,  which  his  former  ha- 
bits might  have  rendered  essential  to  his  comfort,  but, 
since  he  had  become  an  American  soldier  he  would 
doubtless  contrive  to  accommodate  himself  to  the  cha- 
racter he  had  assumed,  and  submit  with  a  good  grace 
to  the  customs,  manners,  and  privations  of  a  republican 
army.  If  Lafayette  was  made  happy  by  his  success 
with  Congress,  his  joy  was  redoubled  by  his  flattering 
proof  of  friendship  and  regard  on  the  part  of  the  Com- 
mander-in-chief. His  horses  and  equipage  were  imme- 
diately sent  to  camp,  and  ever  afterwards,  even  when 
he  hud  the  command  of  a  division,  he  kept  up  his  inti- 
macy at  head-quarters,  and  enjoyed  all  the  advantages 
of  a  member  of  the  General's  family.  The  day  after  the 
dinner,  Washington  inspected  the  fortifications  in  the 
Delaware  river,  and  invited  Lafayette  to  accompany 
him. 

Being  now  in  the  army,  he  continued  with  it  as  a 
volunteer,  though  without  any  command,  till  the  bat- 
tle of  the  Brandywine.  He  there  engaged  in  the  hot- 
test part  of  the  action,  exposed  himself  to  danger,  and 
exhibited  a  conspicuous  example  of  coolness  and  cour- 


age. While  the  troops  were  retreating  in  disorder,  he 
di-moonted,  entered  the  ranks,  and  endeavoured  to 
rally  them  As  he  was  performing  this  service  a  musket 
ball  passed  through  his  leg;  but  the  wound  did  not  re- 
tard his  etlorts,  till  his  aid  told  him,  that  the  blood  was 
running  from.his  boot,  and  then  he  mounted  his  horse. 
He  met  a  surgeon  in  the  rear,  who  put  a  slight  bandage 
round  his  leg,  and  he  rode  to  Chester.  The  soldiers, 
in  the  mean  time,  were  retreating  in  a  hurried  and 
straggling  manner;  and,  regardless  of  himself,  his  first 
precaution  was  to  place  a  guard  near  the  bridge,  at  the 
entrance  of  the  village,  with  otders  to  stop  all  the  re- 
treating soldiers  at  that  place.  His  wound  was  then 
dressed,  and  the  next  morning  he  was  taken  to  Phila- 
delphia. The  following  letter  to  his  wife  was  written 
the  day  after  the  action. 

"Philadelphia,  12th  September,  \777 . 

"I  write  you  a  few  words,  my  dear  love,  by  some 
French  officers,  who  came  over  with  me,  but  who,  not 
receiving  any  appointment  in  the  army,  are  about  re- 
turning to  France.  I  begin  by  telling  you,  that  I  am 
well,  because  I  must  end  by  telling  you  that  we  fought 
yesterday  in  good  earnest,  and  that  we  were  not  the 
stronger  party.  The  Americans,  after  a  long  and 
brave  resistance,  were  at  last  routed.  As  I  was  attempt- 
ing to  rally  them,  the  English  honored  me  with  a 
musket-ball,  which  wounded  me  slightly  in  the  leg;  but 
this  is  nothing;  the  ball  touched  neither  bone  nor  arte- 
ry, and  I  shall  escape  without  further  inconvenience, 
than  having  to  keep  my  bed  for  sometime,  a  thing 
which  puts  me  much  out  of  humour.  I  hope  you  will 
not  be  alarmed;  indeed  this  is  a  reason  why  you  should 
be  less  so  than  before,  since  it  keeps  me  from  the  field 
for  some  time,  as  1  intend  to  take  good  care  of  myself; 
be  very  sure  of  it. 

"I  think  this  affair  will  lead  to  unpleasant  conse- 
quences, which  we  must  try  to  repair.  You  must  have 
received  many  letters  from  me,  unless  the  English  bear 
the  same  spite  to  my  letters  as  to  my  legs.  I  have  as 
yet  received  only  one  from  you,  and  I  long  for  news. 
Adieu.  I  am  forbidden  to  write  longer  at  present.  For 
some  days  past  I  have  not  had  time  for  sleep;  the  last 
night  was  employed  in  our  retreat,  and  in  my  journey 
to  this  place,  whe  re  I  am  very  well  taken  care  of.  Let 
my  friends  know  that  I  am  well.  Many  tender  re- 
gards to  Madame  d'Ayen;  many  compliments  to  my  sis- 
ters. The  officers  will  depart  shortly;  they  will  see 
you;  how  happy  they  are.  Good  night;  I  love  you 
more  than  ever.  "LAFAYETTE.  : 

From  Philadelphia  he  proceeded  to  Bristol.  Mr. 
Henry  Laurens,  on  his  way  to  Yorktown,  after  the  ad- 
journment of  Congress,  took  the  route  through  Bristol, 
and  conveyed  Lafayette  in  his  carriage  to  Bethlehem. 
This  act  of  kindness  was  long  remembered.  When 
Laurens  was  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower  of  London,  the 
Marchioness  de  Lafayette  wrote  a  touching  letter  in  his 
behalf  to  the  Count  de  Vergennes,  recounting  his  deeds 
of  humanity  and  benevolence  to  the  Marquis,  and  soli- 
citing the  aid  of  the  French  court  to  procure  his  re- 
lease. Lafayette  remained  at  Bethlehem  about  two 
months,  till  his  wound  was  sufficiently  healed  to  enable 
him  to  join  the  army,  and  a  few  days  after  he  was  plac- 
ed at  the  head  of  a  division. 
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The  act  to  provide  further  regulations,  whereby  to 
secure  fair  and  equal  proceedings  in  the  Land  Office, 
and  in  the  surveying  of  lands,  (chap.  1153,)  was  pass, 
ed  on  the  8lh  of  April,  1785. 

Sect.  2.  The  office  was  to  open  on  the  first  day  of 
May,  1785,  and  to  prevent  all  undue  preferences; — 
from  and  after  the  time  assigned,  until  the  end  of  the 
tenth  day  thereafter,  being  the  eleventh  day  of  the 
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month,  the  Secretary  of  the  Land  Office,  upon  the  Re- 1 
ceiver  General's  receipt  being  shown  to  him  for  the 
whole  purchase  monej,  and  noi  otherwise,  was  to  re- 
ceive all  the  application- made  to  him  for  lands  in  the  said 
late  purchase,  not  exceeding  one  thousand  ac  es  in  one 
application,  numbering  them  respectively,  from  num-  , 
ber  one,  after  the  common  progression,  to  the  last  j 
which  should  be  received  within  the  same  ten  days; 
every  application  to  set  forth  in  words  at  length,  and 
not  ill  figures  only,  the  number  of  acres  asked  by  each 
applicant  respectively:  a  lottery  was  then  to  be  made, 
and  preference  or  priority  to  be  given  to  the  warrants 
accordingly,  which  were  to  be  numbered  according  to 
the  decision  of  the  lottery,  and  to  be  dated  on  the  day 
on  which  the  drawing  should  be  finished.  And  all  ap- 
plications made  after  the  said  ten  days,  foi  lands  within 
the  said  late  purchase,  made  as  above  directed,  were  to 
have  priority  in  the  order  in  which  they  came  to  the 
secretary 's  hands,  and  be  numbered  accordingly,  and 
not  otherwise. 

Sect.  3.  All  warrants  issued  for  lands  in  the  said  pur- 
chase, were  to  be  directed  by  the  Surveyor  General, to 
the  deputy  surveyor  of  some  one  district  within  the 
same  purchase,  that  it  might  be  duly  executed,  and  the 
quantity  of  land  therein  specified,  surveyed  and  locat- 
ed, according  to  the  tenor  of  such  warrants;  but  if  land, 
to  the  satisfaction  of  such  warrant  owner  could  not  be 
found  within  such  district,  the  deputy  surveyor,  on  the 
desire  of  the  person  entitled  to  the  same,  was  to  certi- 
fy, by  writing  indorsed  on  the  warrant,  in  the  presence 
of  two  subscribing  witnesses.that  the  same  had  not  been 
executed  within  his  district,  and  then  re-direct  the 
same  to  the  deputy  surveyor  of  some  other  district, 
who,  upon  such  warrant  being  produced  to  him,  socer 
tified,  was  to  proceed  upon  and  execute  the  same,  in 
like  manner  and  with  the  like  effect,  as  if  it  had  been  so 
directed  to  him  by  the  Surveyor  General. 

Sect.  4.  No  deputy  surveyor  was  to  execute  any  such 
warrant,  unless  it  was  directed  to  him  as  aforesaid,  nor 
was  any  deputy  to  proceed  to  make  surveys  upon  any 
warrant  within  the  said  late  purchase,  until  the  expira- 
tion of  thirty  days  after  the  date  ot  the  warrant,  which 
for  preference  or  priority,  was  dependent  on  the  lotte- 
ry; and  during  the  last  twenty  of  the  said  thirty  days, 
each  deputy  within  the  said  late  purchase,  was  to  keep 
his  office  open,  and  personally  attend  therein,  at  least 
six  hours  in  every  of  the  said  twenty  days,  (Sundays 
excepted,)  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  the  warrants  to 
be  issued,  and  directed  as  aforesaid,  and  every  deputy 
was  directed  to  certify  in  writing,  to  the  Surveyor  Ge- 
neral, on  or  before  the  first  of  May,  the  place  where  he 
was  to  keep  his  office  open  for  the  purpose  aforesaid, 
that  all  persons  who  might  apply  for  lands  might  be  du- 
ly informed  thereof;  ana  every  deputy  who  received  any 
such  warrant,  was  directed  to  mike  fair  and  clear  entries 
of  all  such  warrants  put  into  his  hands,  in  a -book  to  be 
provided  by  him  for  that  purpose,  distinguishing  there- 
in the  names  of  the  grantees,  quantities  of  land,  num- 
ber and  date  of  each  warrant,  and  the  day  on  which  he 
received  the  same  respectively,  and  whatever  should  be 
done  concerning  such  warrant,  which  book  was  to  be 
open  at  all  seasonable  hours  to  every  applier,  who  was 
entitled  to  copies  of  any  entry  therein,  to  be  certified  as 
such,  and  signed  by  such  deputy  surveyor- 
Sect.  5.  Alter  thirty  days  from  the  dale  of  every  such 
warrant,  the  priority  of  which  depended  on  the  lottery 
aforesaid,  but  not  sooner,  the  deputy  to  whom  the  same 
was  directed  was  to  proceed  to  execute  it  in  the  usual 
manner,  if  requested  by  the  owner  or  his  agent,  giving 
preference  always  to  the  lowest  in  number  of  those  un- 
executed warrants  which  had  come  to  his  hands,  in 
case  the  owner,  or  his  agent  was  ready  to  proceed  with 
him,  and  direct  him  to  the  place  where  he  desired  him 
to  execute  it. 

Sect.  6.  But  none  of  the  said  warrants  which  were 
not  finally  lodged  and  left  with  one  of  the  deputy  sur- 
veyors of  the  lands  within  the  late  purchase,  for  survey 


and  location  within  the  district  of  such  a  deputy,  be- 
fore the  thirty  days  were  expired,  were  entitled  to 
priority,  but  were  to  be  considered  as  posterior  to  any 
warrant  that  had  been  lodged  within  the  thirty  days, 
and  to  be  surveyed  and  located  accordingly. 

Sect.  7.  Any  person  having  a  r'ght  to  a  warrant  for 
lands  within  the  said  late  purchase,  who  should  desire  it 
to  be  located  to  a  particular  place,  the  deputy,  in  whose 
hands  the  warrant  should  be,  was  to  make  an  entry 
thereof  in  his  book  aforesaid,  and  afterwards  to  survey 
it  accordingly,  unless  some  person  claiming  under  a 
warrant  entitled  to  priority  by  the  lottery,  should 
insist  on  having  his  surveyed  at  the  same  place,  in 
which  case  the  warrant  so  located  and  superseded,  was 
entitled  to  a  second  location  as  before.liable  to  a  claim  un- 
der another  prior  warrant.as  before, and so,toties  quoties, 
till  the  s<me  should  be  undisputed.  But  any  person, 
before  survey  made,  might  renounce  his  location,  and 
withdraw  his  warrant,  and  have  it  certified,  directed 
and  delivered  to  another  deputy  within  the  same  pur- 
chase, and  again,  in  the  same  manner  to  another  depu- 
ty, till  the  quantity  of  land  therein  mentioned  was  sur- 
veyed and  established. 

Sect.  8.  All  warrants  issued  after  (the  priority  of 
which  depended  on,)  the  drawing  of  the  lottery,  for 
lands  within  the  said  purchase  were  to  be  executed  in 
the  order,  and  to  have  preference  of  survey,  as  they 
were  earliest  delivered  to  the  deputy  of  the  district  to 
whom  they  were  directed,  who  was  to  make  survey 
thereon;  and  for  that  purpose  the  Surveyor  General 
was  to  register  the  warrants  in  the  order  they  came  to 
his  office.  And  every  survey  of  lands  within  the  said 
purchase,  made  in  putsuance  of  this  act,  and  of  former 
acts  for  opening  and  regulating  the  Land  Office,  was  to 
be  duly  returned  into  the  Surveyor  General's  office,  as 
soon  as  conveniently  might  be,  after  survey  made,  on 
payment  or  tender  of  the  surveying  fees.  And  surveys 
made  on  or  before  the  thirty  -first  of  December,  in  any 
year,  and  not  returned  into  the  Surveyor  General's  of- 
fice, on  or  before  the  last  day  of  March,  in  the  year 
next  following,  were  to  be  void  as  to  future  surveys 
sooner  returned  and  filed  in  the  office  of  the  Surveyor 
General:  and  if  such  avoidance  happened  by  the  ne- 
glect or  default  of  the  deputy  who  surveyed  the  same, 
he  was  declared  to  be  answerable  to  the  party  damaged, 
for  all  damages  he  sustained  by  such  neglect,  and  the 
parly  was  to  be  entitled  to  a  new  warrant,  to  survey 
other  land  elsewhere  to  satisfy  his  original  application. 

Sect.  9.  All  surveys  to  be  returned  on  any  warrant 
issued  after  passing  this  act  were  to  be  made  by  actual 
going  on  and  measuring  the  land, and  marking  the  lines 
to  be  returned  upon  such  warrant,  after  the  warrant  au- 
thorizing such  survey  shall  have  come  to  the  hands  of 
the  deputy  surveyor  to  whom  it  was  directed.  Andev- 
ery  survey  made 'theretofore,  was  declared  to  be  clan- 
destine and  void,  and  of  no  effect  whatever.  Kvery 
deputy,  on  request,  was  directed  to  give  a  written  re- 
ceipt, signed  by  him,  to  the  person  delivering  the  war- 
rant for  the  fee  of  six  pence,  setting  forth  the  day  and 
year  when,  and  the  order  in  which  such  warrant  came 
to  his  hands,  and  the  grantee's  name  and  surname,  the 
number  of  acres  to  be  surveyed  thereon,  and  the  num- 
ber of  the  warrant. 

Sect.  10.  Every  deputy,  in  the  month  of  February, 
in  every  year  was  directed  to  make  a  general  list  (to  be 
returned  into  the  Surveyor  General's  office,)  of  all  the 
warrants  on  which  he  made  surveys  during  the  preced- 
ing year,  setting  forth  in  a  summary  way,  the  quantity 
of  land  surveyed  on  each  warrant,  distinguishing  it  by 
iis  number,  date  and  name  of  the  grantee,  and  situation 
of  every  tract  surveyed,  respectively. 

Sect.  11.  Deputies  were  to  be  appointed  by  the  Sur- 
veyor General,  subject  to  the  approbation  of  council, 
for  whom  the  Surveyor  General  was  to  be  answerable. 
Each  deputy  to  give  bond  with  two  sureties;  the  land 
officers  and  deputy  surveyors  to  take  a  certain,  pre- 
scribed oath,  &c. 
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Sect.  12.  Districts  were  to  be  formed,  and  their 
boundaries  declared  by  the  Surveyor  General,  with  the 
approbation  of  council,   but  they   might  afterwards  be 


altered. 

Sect.  13.  The  islands  in  the  new  purchase,  in  both 
branches  of  the  Susquehanna,  Ohio,  Allegheny,  and 
Delaware.  The  appropriated  lands  northwest  of  the  ri- 
vers Oliio,  and  Allegheny,  and  the  pre-emption  to  one 
thousand  acres  at  the  forks  of  Sinnemahoning,  granted 
to  General  James  Potter,  were  reserved  from  applica- 
tion, and  the  islands  were  directed  to  be  sol!  by  public 
auction,  and  all  occupancy  of,  or  claims  thereto,  were 
declared  void,  saving  the  pre-emption  of  Montour's 
island  to  General  Irwin. 

Sect.  14.  The  punishment  was  prescribed  for  neglect 
and  refusal  to  perform  any  duties  enjoined  by  this  act, 
(besides  being  liable  in  damages  to  tlie  party  grieved, ) 
or  for  any  oiher  misbehaviour,  abuse  of  trust,  or  fraud 
in  any  officer  &c 

Sect.  15.  Any  survey  made  by  any  deputy  surveyor, 
out  of  his  proper  d.stricts.  was  declared  void;  'the 
manner  of  making  surveys  was  prescribed;  and  surplus 
lands,  not  exceeding  one  tenth  of  the  number  of  acres 
mentioned  in  the  warrant,  besides  the  usual  allowance 
for  roads,  were  admissible  in  the  returns,  and  might  be 
patented,  paying  pro  rate  lor  such  surplus. 

Sect.  16.  The  fees  receivable  in  the  Land  Offices 
were  also  prescribed,  but  this  part  was  repealed  by  act 
of  20th  of  April,  1795,  and  new  fees  established. 

Sect.  17.  The  fees  collected  were  directed  to  be 
paid  over  to  the  state  treasurer,  and  the  salar.es  of  the 
officers,  respectively,  were  fixed. 

Under  ih<s  act,  it  has  been  adjudged,  that  a  warrant 
dated  in  1792,  shall  be  preferred  to'a  later  one  in  1793, 
though  the  latter  was  first  delivered  to  the  district  sur- 
veyor, if  the  same  was  not  actually  surveyed  when  the 
oldest  warrant  came  to  his  hands,  and  the  party  was 
ready  with  his  hands  an. I  provisions  for  the  survey.— 
Lessee  of  Willink  and  others,  v.  Morris  and  others,  Su- 
preme court,  December,    18U0.     (MSS.  Keports.) 

In  the  Lessee  of  M'liiiea  v.  Plummer  1  Bmney,  227. 
—The  question  was,  whether,  u here  a  survey  had  been 
made  under  legal  authority,  (being  part  of 'the  depre- 
ciation lands  surveyed  in  1785,  and  1786,  and  divided 
into  tracts,  which  remained  unsold  by  the  state,  and 
open  to  purchasers  under  the  act  of  3d  of  April,  1792.) 
a  warrant  coming  afterwards  to  the  hands  ot  fie  depu- 
ty, maybe  applied  by  him  to  the  survey  already  made, 
without  running  and  making  the  lines  anew,  notwith- 
standing the  9th  section  of  the  act  of  8th  of  April,  1785. 
Tilghman,  C.  J .  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  Court. 
As  it  is  admitted  that  the  .  ommonwealth  had  received 
the  full  price  of  the  land,  that  there  lias  been  at  some 
time  an  accurate  survey  marked  on  the  ground,  and 
that  when  the  appropriation  was  made  for  the  plaintiff, 
there  was  no  settler  on  the  land,  nothing  but  very  clear 
and  positive  law  ought  to  deprive  the  plaintiff  of  his 
purchase. 

The  objection  to  the  survey  is  founded  on  the  9th 
section  of  the  act  of  8th  of  April,  1785.  I  shall  give  no 
opinion  at  this  time  whether  the  provision  of  this  sec- 
tion extends  to  surveys  made  under  the  act  of  3d  of 
April,  1792.  I  understand,  that  in  the  case  of  Wright's 
lessee  v.  Wells,  tried  at  Nisi  Prius,  at  Washington,  be- 
fore  the  late  C.  J.  M'Kea.i  and  judge  Yeat<-s,  it  was 
held  that  it  was  restrained  to  lands  then  lately  pur- 
phased  by  the  commonwealth,  and  intended  to  be  sold 
in  a  short  time.  But  supposing  it  extended  to  all  sur- 
veys on  warrants  issued  after  the  passing  of  that  act, 
though  the  present  case  may  fall  within  the  words,  it 
is  evident  that  it  is  not  within  the  spirit  and  intention 
of  the  act.  The  intent  was  to  prevent  all  persons,  sur- 
veyors as  well  as  others,  from  making  surveys  without 
authority,  and  to  declare  all  surveys  so  made,  void.— 
Now  the  surveys  of  the  depreciation  lands  were  made 
under  the  authority  of  the  State.  Let  us  compare  this 
ease  with  others  that  have  been  decided,  and  concern- 


ing which  there  is  no  question-  Suppose  a  surveyor 
receives  a  warrant,  and  the  land  to  be  surveyed  on  it  is 
bounded  on  three  sides  by  the  lines  of  other  tracts, 
u  hich  he  has  sun  eyed  before.  It  is  not  contended  that 
he  is  obliged  to  run  these  three  lines  over  again;  and 
why? — Because  it  would  be  useless  trouble  those  lines 
having  been  run  and  marked  by  legal  authority  before; 
and  yet  he  does  not  comply  with  the  words  of  the  act, 
which  require  him  to  run  the  lines,  and  mark  them,  af- 
ter the  warrant  comes  to  his  hand.  Here  then  is  an  im- 
plied exception  from  the  words,  in  order  to  comply 
with  the  spirit  of  the  act.  Nothing  more  is  to  be  done 
in  the  case  before  us.  What  mischief  can  arise  from 
this  construction?  It  is  said  the  actual  settlers  will  be 
deceived,  because  they  find  no  marks  made  since  3d  of 
April,  1792.  But  if  they  take  due  pains  they  ctnnot 
be  deceived.  It  is  in  vain  for  any  man  to  seek  for  pro- 
per information  by  hunting  for  marks  on  the  ground, 
without  applying  to  the  deputy  surveyor,  who  is  oblig- 
ed to  keep  books  for  the  purpose  of  information-  The 
marks  of  the  ground  give  no  satisfaction,  for  they  may 
have  been  made  by  unauthorized  persons  But  the  sur- 
veyor's books,combined  with  the  marks  on  the  ground, 
will  make  every  thing  clear.  The  entries  in  the  books 
of  the  surveyor  would  have  shown  that  this  land  had 
been  surveyed;  and  if  upon  comparing  the  marks  on 
the  ground  with  the  surveyor's  entry,  a  difficulty  had 
occurred,  because  the  marks  appeared  older  than  the 
entry,  this  would  have  been  at  once  explained  by  the 
surveyor,  on  application  to  him.  Every  prudent  and 
honest  man  would  naturally  make  such  an  application 
before  he  expended  his  time,  labour  and  money  in 
making  a  settlement.  If  in  any  case  it  has  happened 
that  a  settler  has  in  fact  been  deceived,  even  through 
his  own  inadvertency;  I  can  only  express  my  hope,  that 
the  warrantee  will  take  that  circumstance  into  consider- 
tion,  and  let  him  have  a  reasonable  portion  of  the  land 
on  moderate  terms.  But  at  present  we  are  called  up- 
on to  dec;de  the  law.  Three  judges  were  of  this 
opinion  Brackenridge,  J.  dissented.  "  1  cannot  as- 
sent to  the  opinion  delivered  by  the  C.  J.  The  act  of 
1785,1  have  no  doubt  extends  to  this  case;  and  although 
I  w  ill  not  say  that  an  omission  to  go  on  the  ground  and 
mark  the  lines  avoids  the  survey,  as  this  part  of  the  sec- 
tion may  be  considered  directory;  yet,  if  the  survey  is 
not  made  after  the  warrant  comes  to  the  hands  of  the 
deputy  surveyor,  it  is  absolutely  void;  for  that  part  of 
the  section  is  positive,  and  not  directory.  In  this  case 
the  survey  was  not  made  after  the  warrant  was  deliver- 
ed to  the  deputy  surveyor. 

In  Woods  v.  Ingersol,  1  [Binney,  149,  the  Chief 
Justice,  in  delivering  the  judgment  of  the  court,  says, 
upon  the  9th  section  aforesaid— "  Although  the  direct- 
ing part  of  the  section  is  not  strictly  complied  with, 
still  the  survey  may  be  sufficient  to  entitle  the  warran- 
tee to  a  patent,  provided  tie  surveyor  has  been  upon 
the  ground.and  run  lines  sufficient  to  identify  the  tract, 
and  ascertain  the  quantity  contained  in  it.  I  mention 
this,  because  it  has  been  insinuated,  although  the  point 
was  not  formally  made,  that  perhaps  the  surveys  made 
by  the  plaintiff  were  void,  inasmuch  as  all  the  lines  of 
each  tract  were  not  run  and  marked.  I  understand  that 
the  construction  which  I  have  put  upon  the  9th  section 
of  the  act  of  assembly  in  question,  has  always  been, and 
it  still  is,  held  by  the  judges  of  this  court.  And  it  is 
of  consequence  that  there  should  be  no  misunderstand- 
ing on  the  point,  as  the  titles  of  a  vast  number  of  per- 
sons, who  have  taken  up  lands  from  the  commonwealth, 
and  paid  for  them,  would  be  shaken  by  a  contrary 
opinion. 

The  case  of  the  lessee  of  Alexander  Wright  v.  Ben- 
jamin Wells,  was  as  follows: 

Ejectment  for  a  tract  of  ]  440  acres  of  land,  called 
"Danger," situate  on  Racoon  creek. 

The  lessor  of  the  plaintiff  founded  his  legal  title  on  a 
warrant  dated   16th  March,  1786;  a  survey  thereon  by 
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John  Hoge,  deputy  surveyor,  and  a  patent  dated  7th  of 
September,  1786. 

The  defendant's  counsel  objected  that  the  survey  was 
made  by  one  who  had  no  authority;  that  the  lands  lay 
within  the  district  of  Pressly  Nevd  and  Matthew  Ritchie, 
and  that  by  the  15th  section  of  the  act  ot  8th  of  April, 
1785,  it  is  provided  that  no  deputy  surveyor  shall  go 
out  of  his  proper  district,  and  every  survey  made  by 
any  deputy  surveyor  out  of  his  proper  district,  shall  be 
void  and  of  none  effect. 

The  court  after  full  argument,  ruled,  that  the  15th 
section  of  the  act  related  solely  to  the  lands  lately  pur- 
chased at  Fort  M'Intosh.  The  general  object  of  the 
legislature  was  to  introduce  a  new  system,  and  secure 
fair  and  equal  proceedings  as  to  the  lands  newly  pur- 
chased from  the  Indians,  but  did  not  respect  the  lands 
included  in  the  old  purchase;  and  such  has  been  the 
practice  under  the  law.  The  patent  recognizing  the 
authority  under  which  John  Hoge  proceeded  to  make 
the  survey.  Verdict  for  the  plaintiff.  (MSS.  Re- 
ports.) 

By  an  act  entitled  "  An  act  to  compel  the  speedy  set- 
tlement, and  the  paying  or  securing  of  the  debts  due 
to  this  State  for  lands  held  by  location,  or  other  office 
right,  obtained  before  the  10th  day  of  December  one 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  seventy  six,  and  yet  re- 
maining unpatented,"  passed  16th  of  September,  1785, 
(chap.  1169,)  it  was  enacted,  that  all  persons  who  were, 
or  should  be,  entitled  in  law  or  equity,  to  any  lands  in 
the  old  purchases,  by  virtue  of  any  grant,  warrant,  lo- 
cation, or  other  office  right  whatsoever,  made  or  accru- 
ed before  the  10th  of  December,  1776,  upon  which 
patents  had  not  issued,  might,  and  such  persons  were 
enjoined  and  required  as  soon  as  conveniently  might  be, 
to  settle  and  adjust  the  sums  due  to  the  State  for  the 
purchase  money  of  such  lands  respectively,  and  to  pay 
or  secure  the  same  by  giving  bond  for  the  whole,  or  re- 
sidue thereof,  as  the  case  mi^ht  be,  to  the  president  of 
council  for  the  time  being  for  the  use  of  the  State,  con- 
ditioned for  the  payment  of  the  sum  due  in  five  equal 
annual  instalments,  together  with  the  whole  interest  due 
at  each  and  every  of  the  said  periods  respectively;  the 
first  payment  to  be  made  on  or  before  the  10th  of  April, 
1787;  each  instalment  to  be  recoverable  by  suit,  as 
they  respectively  should  become  due;  and  on  such 
bond  being  lodged  with  the  Receiver  General,  the  par- 
ty was  entitled  to  receive  a  patent  on  payment  of  the 
legal  office  fees;  a  mortgage  to  be  taken  by  the  Re- 
ceiver General,  in  every  case  to  secure  such  payments, 
and  the  sum  due,  and  conditions  of  payment  were 
directed  to  be  endorsed  on  every  patent.  Such  mort- 
gage to  be  recorded  in  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  the 
Land  Office,  &c. 

Actual  settlers  on  the  northern  and  western  frontiers 
of  the  State,  who  had  been  driven  by  the  Indians  from 
their  habitations  in  the  course  of  the  late  war,  or  their 
legal  representatives,  were  to  be  exonerated  from  in- 
terest from  the  1st  of  Jannary,  1776,  to  the  1st  of  July, 
1784,  provided  they  paid,  or  secured  the  payment  of 
the  purchase  money,  in  the  manner,  and  within  the  time 
herein  before  mentioned.  All  persons  applying  for  the 
benefit  of  such  exoneration,  to  prove  by  the  oath  of  a 
credible  person,  that  he  or  the  person  in  whose  right 
he  claimed,  was  in  the  course  of  the  war,  actually  driven 
from  his  habitation  on  the  said  land,  through  force  or 
fear  of  the  Indians,  and  that  the  said  plantation  was  con- 
sequently left  without  inhabitants. 

Any  person  refusing,  or  neglecting  to  comply  with 
the  terms  of  this  act,  on  or  before  the  10th  of  April, 
1787,  was  declared  to  be  barred  and  precluded  from 
the  benefit  intended  by  this  act,  with  respect  to  further  ! 
time  of  payment,  and  to  be  proceeded  against  for  the  j 
monies  due,  by  sale  of  the  lands,  according  to  law  with-  ' 
out  delay. 

The  time  for  patenting  ha*  been  extended  by  suc- 
cessive acts;  and  the  only  operative  part  of  the  forego-  j 
ing  act  is  the  exonerating  section. 


The  act  passed  December  30th,  1786,  (chap.  1248.) 
"  for  giving,  during  a  limited  time,  a  right  of  pre-emp- 
tion to  the  actual  settlers  within  that  part  of  this  State, 
which  is  within  the  territory  purchased  by  the  King  of 
Great  Britain,  of  or  from  the  Indians,  at  Fort  Stanwix, 
in  the  ye<r  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
sixty  eight,"  after  reciting  that  the  act  of  1st  of  April, 
1784,  made  no  reservation,  nor  gave  anv  right  of  pre- 
emption to  settlers  in  the  purchase  of  1768,  but  it  was 
left  in  the  power  of  all  persons  whatever  to  make  appli- 
cation, and  take  out  warrants  for  those  lands,  enacted, 
that  no  warrant  should  issue  from  the  Land  Office  of 
this  State,  for  any  tract  of  land  on  which  a  settlement 
was  made,  unless  to  such  person,  or  persons,  respec- 
tively, who  had  made  the  settlements,  or  their  legal  re- 
presentatives, until  the  10th  of  April,  1788.  And  if  any 
such  warrant  issued  otherwise  than  aforesaid,  it  should 
be  deemed  to  have  issued  by  surprise,  and  should  be  of 
no  avail  in  law. 

Provided  always,  that  by  a  settlement  shall  be  under- 
stood, an  actual  personal,  resident  settlement,  with  a 
manifest  intention  of  making  it  a  place  of  abode,  and 
the  means  of  supporting  a  family,  and  continued  from 
time  to  time,  unless  interrupted  by  the  enemy,  or  by 
going  into  the  military  service  of  this  country  during  the 
war. 

This  act  to  extend  only  to  the  purchase  of  1768,  and 
no  settler  to  have  the  pre-emption  of  any  tract,  exceed- 
ing 400  acres,  by  reason  of  any  such  settlement. 

By  an   act  for  facilitating  the  redemption  of  the  bills 
of  credit,  emitted  in  the  year  1781,  &c.  passed  28th  of 
March  1787,    (chap.   1272.)  Sect.    2.     It  was  enacted. 
That  the  time  limited  in  the  act  ot  16th   of  September, 
1  1785,  (chap.  1169.1  for  paying  or  securing  the  payment 
of  the  purchase  money  of  unpatented  lands,  should  be 
extended  to  the  10th  of  April,   1788,— and  the  periods 
prescribed  for  the  payments  to  become  due  on  the  secu- 
rities  therein  direced   to  be    taken  were  extended  to 
one  year  later  than  the    periods  in   the  said  act  men- 
tioned. 
|       Every  person  entitled  to  demand  a  patent,  according 
to  the  direction   of  the  said  act,  on  paying  one-fourth 
I  part  of  the   amount  of  the  purchase  money,  or  the  ar- 
j  rearages  then  due,  with  interest  thereon,  in  lawful  mo- 
ney of  ihis  state,  or  in  bills  of  credit  emitted  by  the  act 
I  of  7th  of  April,  1781,  together  with  the   whole  of  the 
j  office  fees,  in  current  lawful  money,  might,  at  his  option, 
pay  the   residue  and  interest,  in  lawful  monev,   or  the 
I  bills  of  credit  aforesaid,  or  in   certificates  of  debt  due 
j  from  this  state,  then  by  law  entitled  to  draw    interest 
I  from  the  treasury,  commonly  called  funded  certificates, 
J  on  which  certicates  interest  should  be  computed,   and 
I  allowed  till  the  time  of  such  payment;  Provided  such 
payments  were  made  and  completed  before  the  10th  of 
April,  1788. 

All  who  neglected  or  refused  these  terms,  on  or  be- 
fore the  said  10th  of  April,  were  declared  to  be  barred 
and  precluded  from  all  benefit  intended  by  this  act, 
with  respect  to  further  time  of  payment,  and  the  mode 
of  such  payment,  and  forthwith  to  be  proceeded  against 
by  sale  of  his  land,  according  to  law,  as  if  this  act  had 
not  been  made. 

The  terms  of  the  above  act  were  extended  for  one 
year,  bv  an  act  passed  29th  of  March,  1788,  (chap. 
1337.)— And  the  act  of  30th  of  December,  1786,  was 
also  extended  to  the  10th  of  April,  1789,  and  see  chap. 
1391,  1491,  1565,  1598. 

By  an  act  passed  3d  of  October,  1788,  (chap.  1353,) 
entitled  "  A  supplement  to  an  act  entitled  '  An  act  for 
granting  and  disposing  of  the  unappropriated  lands 
within  this  state.'"  The  price  of  the  unappropriated 
lands  of  this  state,  within  the  seventeen  districts  of  the 
counties  of  Northumberland  and  Luzerne,  part  of  the 
list  purcha-e,  was  reduced  to  twenty  pounds  for  every 
hundred  acres,  payable  he  fore  the  warrant  issued,  in 
Kold  and  silver  money,  or  in  bills  of  credit  of  the  16th 
of  March,  1785,  or  in  certificates  of  this  state,  which 
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had  been,  or  should  be,  issued  according  to  law,  and 
the  bearers  whereof  were  entitled  to  receive  of  the 
treasurer,  an  annual  interest  thereon,  after  the  rate  of 
six  per  cent,  half  yearly,  and  no  other  satisfaction  for  the 
said  price.  But  this  act  not  to  extend  to  any  lands 
which  had  been,  or  which  should  be  surveyed  by  virtue 
of  any  warrant  before  issued  for  surveying-  of  lands 
within  the  said  purchase. 

By  an  act  passed  20th  of  November,  1789,  (chap. 
1456.)  So  much  of  any  act  or  acts,  as  authorized  or 
directed  the  receiving1  any  certificates,  issued  or  grant- 
ed by  the  United  States,  in  payment  of  any  lands  pur- 
chased, or  to  be  purchased  of  this  common  wealth,  was 
repealed. 

By  an  act  passed  19th  of  February,  1790,  (chap. 
1469,)  the  Land  Officers  are  directed  to  pay  the  fees 
by  them  collected,  quarterly  to  the  treasurer,  and  ac- 
count for  the  same  upon  oath  or  affirmation,  to  be  ad- 
ministered by  the  treasurer. 

By  an  act  passed  29tn  of  March,  1790,  (chap.  1491,) 
the  Receiver  General  was  authorized  to  receive  any 
part  of  the  purchase  money  for  lands  in  the  old  pur- 
chase, one  fourth  in  lawful  money  of  the  state,  or  in  bills 
of  credit  emitted  by  the  act  of  7th  of  April,  1781,  and 
three  fourths,  in  depreciation  certificates,  or  other  cer- 
tificates of  original  state  debts,  on  which  interest  was 
payable  annually  at  the  treasury  of  the  state,  provided 
each  payment  so  made  should  not  be  less  than  one- 
fourth  part  of  the  original  purchase  due  on  such  lands. 

(To  be  continued.) 


From  the  National  Gazette. 
DELAWARE  AND  RARITAN  CANAL. 

Report  of  the  Directors  of  the  Delaware  and  Raritan 
Canal  and  Camden  and  Amboy  Kail  Road  and  Trans- 
portation Companies,  to  the  Stockholders — July  1st, 
1834. 

The  Joint  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Delaware  and 
Raritan  Canal  and  Camden  and  Amboy  Rail  Road  and 
Transportation  Companies,  in  conformity  to  the  18tn 
section  of  the  act  of  incorporation  of  the  Delaware  and 
Raritan  Canal  Company,  and  of  the  17th  section  of-the 
act  incorporating  the  Camden  and  Amboy  Rail  Road 
and  Transportation  Company,  requiring  "That  the 
President  and  Directors  of  said  Companies  shall,  as 
soon  as  the  affairs  of  said  companies  will  admit,  declare 
and  make,  such  dividends  as  they  may  deem  prudent 
and  proper  of  the  nett  profits  thereof,  and  shall  semi- 
annually declare  such  dividend,  and  pay  the  same  to 
the  stockholders  of  the  said  companies;  in  proportion 
to  the  amount  of  shares  held  by  them  respectively,  or 
in  case  they  fail  so  to  do,  assign  their  reasons  to  the 
stockholders  in  writing  for  not  doing  so" — Report, 

That  the  nett  profits  of  the  Camden  and  Amboy  Rail 
Road  and  Transpor:ation  Company  for  the  last  six 
months,  after  paying  to  the  State  of  New  Jersey  the 
transit  duties  secured  to  her  by  the  actsof  incorporation 
and  the  supplements  thereto,  and  the  interest  on  the 
loan  negotiated  in  the  United  States  in  the  month  of 
July  1833, and  leaving;  a  surplus  fund  to  meet  contingen- 
cies in  the  hands  of  the  Treasurer,  justify  the  directors 
in  declaring  a  dividend  of  3  per  cent;  and  they  have 
accordingly  declared  a  dividend  of  3  per  cent,  on  the 
joint  stock  of  tlie  Delaware  and  Raritan  Canal  and 
Camden  and  Amboy  Rail  R  »ad  and  Transportation 
Companies.  But  the  embarrassments  in  the  money 
concerns  of  the  United  States,  riuriag  the  past  winter 
and  spring,  and  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  such  sums 
as  were  iv  cessary  to  complete  the  Ca>al  and  Rail  Road 
and  appendag.s  thereof,  created  an  absolute  necessity 
of  appropriating  the  profits  of  the  Ra  I  Road  and 
Transportation  business  to  the  payment  of  the  arrears 
of  the  Companies  and  to  tbe  completion  of  their  works, 


and  more  especially  to  the  Canal  and  feeder,  that  the 
interests  of  the  stockholders  might  not  suffer  by  any 
delay  in  opening  the  same  to  public  use. 

For  the  purpose  of  effecting  a  loan  on  terms  more 
advantageous  than  could  be  obtained  in  the  United 
States,  an  agent  was  sent  to  Europe,  in  the  month  of 
March  last,  commissioned  to  negotiate  a  loan  for  such 
sums  as  were  necessary  to  paytbe  arrears  of  the  compa- 
nies, and  to  finish  the  works.  By  the  last  advices  from 
England,  no  arrangement  had  been  definitely  made 
though  no  doubt  remained  that  the  loan  would  be  ef- 
fected on  terms  more  favorable  to  the  companies  than 
could  have  been  secured  in  this  country.  Until 
this  shall  have  been  concluded,  and  the  funds  shall  ar- 
rive necessary  to  replace  the  sums  borrowed  of  the 
travelling  account  of  the  Rail  Road  company,  it  will 
not  be  in  the  power  of  the  Directors  to  pay  the  divi- 
dend declared  as  aforementioned. 

The  Directors  are  therefore  constrained,  in  justice 
to  those  who  have  claims  upon  the  companies,  to  post- 
pone the  payment  of  the  said  dividend,  until  they  re- 
ceive funds  to  enable  them  to  discharge  the  debts  due 
from  the  companies:  and  in  pursuance  of  the  provisions 
cf  the  charters,  hereinbefore  referred  to,  they  assign 
the  above  reasons  for  not  paying  the  same  at  this  time. 

The  Directors  feel  themselves  called  upon,  on  this 
occasion,  to  declare,  that  their  confidence  in  the  pro- 
ductiveness of  the  Canal  and  Rail  Road  is  not  only  un- 
impaired, but  strengthened,  by  the  operations  of  the 
last  six  months,  and  now  that  the  canal  is  opened,  to 
express  their  certain  expectation  of  additional  profits 
from  this  source.  Hitherto  the  large  capital  invested 
in  the  Canal,  has  remained  inactive,  whilst  the  profits 
of  the  Rail  Road  were  distributed  amongst  the  stock- 
holder of  both  companies — or  in  other  words,  the  in- 
terest of  both  capitals  was  paid  by  the  earnings  of  but 
one. 

The  Canal  and  Feeder  have,  within  the  past  week, 
been  inspected  by  the  Directors  and  a  number  of 
Stockholders,  who,  we  have  reason  to  believe,  were 
highly  grat.fie  at  the  permanent  manner  in  which  all 
the  works  had  been  constructed.  As  some  evidence 
of  this,  the  Directors  need  only  state,  that  the  water 
has  been  let  into  the  Canal  and  Feeder  to  the  depth  of 
six  feet  in  the  former  and  five  feet  in  the  latter,  and 
that  no  breach  had  occurred  in  the  banks  and  no  dam- 
age been  done  to  any  of  the  works.  Already  a  consi- 
derable amount  of  lumber  has  passed  through  the  Ca- 
nal, and  coal  and  lumber  are  now  passing.  Arrange- 
ments are  making  for  the  Transportation  business  and 
for  Coal,  and  from  the  fact  that  coal  can  be  carried 
through  this  channel  to  New  York  cheaper  than  by  any 
other  route,  no  doubt  can  be  entertained,  that  from  this 
source  alone  a  large  revenue  will  be  derived. 

The  Directors  will  further  state,  for  the  satisfaction 
of  the  Stockholders  and  the  public,  that  whatever 
fears  may  have  been  hitherto  entertained,  with  regard 
to  the  ability  of  feeding  so  large  a  canal,  they  are  now 
set  entirely  at  rest  by  the  fact  as  exhibited  on  the  tour 
of  inspection,  and  the  quantity  of  water  now  in  the  Ca- 
nal and  Feeder.  The  supply  of  water  which  can  be 
obtained  from  the  Delaware  without  making  use  of  any 
streams  on  the  line  of  the  work,  is  adequate  to  any  a- 
mount  of  business  which  may  or  can  be  done  on  the 
canal. 

In  conclusion,  the  Directors  take  leave  again  to  ex. 
pres*  their  renewed  confidence  in  the  scheme,  and  to 
offer  their  congratulations  to  the  stockholders  on  the 
prosperous  condition  of  the  Companies,  notwithstand- 
ing circumst  inces  beyond  their  control,  have  deprived 
tlnm  of  the  ability  of  paying  their  regular  semi-annu- 
al dividend. 

By  order  of  the  Joint  Board, 

John  R.  Thomson,  Secretary. 
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From  Breckenridge's  Sketches,  &c. 
PITTSBURG  THIRTY  YEARS  AGO- 


Pittsburg,  when  first  I  knew  it,  was  but  a  village.  Two 
plains,  partly  short  commons,  depastur  ed  by  the  town 
cows,  embraced  the  foot  of  Grant's  Hill,  one  extending 
a  short  distance  up  the  Monongahela,  the  other  stretch- 
ing1 up  the  Allegheny  river;  while  the  town  of  strag- 
gling houses,  easily  counted,  and  more  of  logs  than 
frame,  and  more  of  the  laiter  than  of  brick  or  stone, 
lav  from  the  junction  of  the  Monongahela.  On  the  bank 
of  the  Allegheny,  at  the  distance  of  a  long  Sund  iy  after- 
noon's walk,  stood  Fort  Fayette,  surmounted  by  the 
stripes  and  stars  of  the  old  thirteen;  and  from  this  place 
the  King's  Orchard  or  garden  extending  to  the  ditch  of 
old  Fort  Pitt,  the  name  by  which  the  little  town  was 
then  known.  On  the  north  side  of  the  river  just  m  -n- 
tioned,  the  hills  rose  rude  and  rough,  without  the  smoke 
of  a  single  chimney  to  afford  a  rhyme  to  the  muse  of 
Tom  Moore.*  The  clear  and  beautiful  Allegheny,  the 
loveliest  stream  that  ever  glistened  to  the  moon,  gliding 
over  its  polished  pebbles,  being  the  Ohio,  or  La  Belle 
Riviere,  under  a  different  name,  was  still  the  boundary 
of  civilization;  for  all  beyond  it  was  called  the  Indian 
country,  and  associated  in  the  mind  with  many  a  fire- 
side tale  of  scalping  knife,  hair  breadth  escapes,  and 
all  the  horrors  of  savage  warfare. 

On  the  Monongahela  side,  the  hills  rose  from  the 
water's  edge  to  the  height  of  a  mountain,  with  some 
two  or  three  puny  houses  squeezed  in  between  it  and 
the  river.  On  its  summit  stood  the  farm  house  and 
barn  of  Major  Kirkpatrick.  The  barn  was  burnt  down 
by  the  heroes  of  the  Whiskey  Insurrection,  and  this 
happening  in  the  night,  threw  alight  over  the  town  so 
brilliant  that  one  might  see  to  pick  up  a  pin  in  the 
street.  And  here,  en  passant,  let  me  suggest  the  idea 
of  erecting  a  gas-light  on  that  h  II,  to  supply  the  place 
of  the  sun.f  I  claim  the  merit  of  being  the  first  to  give 
this  hint,  for  I  have  never  yet  heard  of  any  one  propos- 
ing to  light  a  city  by  towers  and  elevated  lamps.  But 
to  continue  my  description.  To  the  east,  for  I  am  now 
suppo-ed  to  be  standing  on  the  brow  of  Grant's  Hill, 
the  ground  was  peculiar  y  picturesque,  and  beau  ifully 
diversified  with  hill  and  dale,  having  undergone  some 
little  change  from  the  state  of  nature.  The  hill  was 
the  favorite  promenade  in  fine  weather,  and  on  Sunday 
afternoon.  It  was  pleasing  to  see  the  line  of  well- 
dressed  ladies  and  gentlemen,  and  children,  nearly  the 
whole  population,  repairing  to  this  beautiful  eminence. 
It  was  considered  so  essential  to  the  comfort  and  recrea- 
tion of  the  inhabitants,  that  they  could  scarcely  imigine 
how  a  town  could  exist  without  its  Grant's  Hill!  There 
w^s  a  fine  spring  halfway  up,  which  was  supposed  to 
afford  better  water  than  that  of  the  pumps,  and  some 
persons  even  thought  it  was  possessed  of  medical  pro- 
perties—which might  be  the  case,  after  a  pleasant  af- 
ternoon's walk,  and  the  toil  in  overcoming  the  steep 
ascent. 

What  a  change  in  the  appearance  of  Pittsburg  since 
that  day  !— since  the  time  when  I  used  to  roll  over  and 
over  on  the.  smooth  side  of  Grant's  Hill. 


mockery  of  nature,  the  top  of  the  hill  is  half  covered  by 
an  enormous  reservoir  of  water,  thrown  up  there  from 
the  Allegheny  river  by  means  of  steam  engines,  while 
the  remainder  is  occupied  by  a  noble  cathedral  church. 
What  is  still  more  lamentable,  the  hill  itself  has  been 
perforated,  and  a  stream  has  been  compelled  to  flow 
through  the  passage,  at  an  expense  that  would  have 
discouraged  a  Roman  emperor.  Streets  have  been  cut 
in  its  sides,  as  if  there  was  a  great  scarcity  of  ground  in 
this  new  world;  and  in  time  houses  will  rise  up  along 
them  like  those  of  the  Cowgate  in  Edinburgh.  Thir- 
teen stories  on  one  side,  and  half  a  story  on  the  other. 
In  short,  it  would  fill  a  volume  to  enumerate  the  changes 
produced  in  a  quarter  of  a  century,  in  which  compara- 
tively short  space  of  time,  a  small  village  has  grown  into 
a  large  city,  possessing  extensive  capital,  manufactures, 
and  a  wide-spread  ommerce.  Its  increase  is  st  11  in  the" 
same  ratio,  and  will  continue,  until  it  reaches  half  a 
million  of  souls.  Such  has  been  the  extraordinary 
growth  of  this  city,  that  every  ten  years  produce  such 
a  change  as  to  render  the  person,  who  has  been  absent 
during  that  period,  almost  a  stranger. 

But  to  return  again  to  Grant's'llill:  fori  have  not 
yet  completed  my  sketch  of  the  appearance  of  the 
place  in  olden  time,  and  should  consider  it  extremely 
imperfect  if  I  were  to  say  nothing  of  the  race  course, 
to  which  the  plain  or  common  between  it  and  the  Alle- 
gheny was  appropriated;  but  at  this  day,  since  it  has 
become  the  scene  of  business,  it  would  require  the 
whole  amount  of  the  sweepstakes  to  furnish  a  single 
foot  of  ground  there.  At  the  time  to  which  I  allude, 
the  plain  was  entirely  unincumbered  by  bail  lings  or 
enclosures,  excepting  the  Dutch  church,  which  stood 
aloof  from  the  haunts  of  man,  unless  at  those  times  when 
it  was  forced  to  beome  the  centre  of  the  hippodrome. 
And  the  races,  shall  we  say  nothing  of  that  obsolete 
recreation?  It  was  then  an  affair  of  all-engrossing  inte- 
rest, and  every  business  or  pursuit,  was  neglected  dur- 
ing their  continuance,  The  whole  town  was  daily- 
poured  forth  to  witness  the  Olympian  games,  many  of 
all  ages  and  sexes  as  spectators," and  many  more,  direct- 
ly or  indirectly,  interested  in  a  hundred  different  ways. 
The  plain  within  the  course,  and  near  it,  was  filled  with 
booths  as  at  a  fair,  where  every  thing  was  said,  and  done, 
and  sold,  and  eaten  or  drunk — where  every  fifteen  or 
twenty  minutes  there  was  a  rush  to  some  part,  to  wit- 
ness a.fislt/cuff—  where  dogs  barked  and  bit,  and  horses 
trod  on  men's  toes,  and  booths  fell  down  on  people's 
heads!  There  was  Crowder  with  his  fiddle  and  his  vo- 
taries,  making  the  dust  fly  with  a  four  handed  or  rather 
four  footed  reel;  and  a  little  further  on,  was  Dennis 
Loughy,  the  blind  poet,  like  Homer,  casiing  his  pearls  . 
before  swine,  chaunting  his  master-piece,  in  a  tone  part 
nasal  and  part  guttural, 


Come,  gentlemen,  gentlemen  all, 
Genral  Sincleer  shall  rem'ber'd  bee, 
For  he  lost  thirteen  hundred  men  all, 
In  the  Western  Tari  to-ree." 
All  at  once  the  cry,  To  horse  !  to  horse  !  suspended 
every  other  business  or  amusements,  as  effectually  as 
|  the  summons  of  the  faithful.   There  was  a  rush  towards 


Sed  fugit  interea,  fugit  irrevocable  tempus.  j  the  starting  pos',  while  many  betook  themselves  to  the 

Yts,  that  beautiful  hill  itself,  which  might  have  enjoyed  ;  s.t:U'on  best  nUeo'  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  animating 
a  green  old  age,  has  been  prematurely  cut  to  pieces !  s'KHt-  On  a  scaffold,  elevated  above  the  heads  of  the 
and  murdered  by  barbarous  hands!  The  shallow  pond  PeoP,e-  wele  placed  the  pa/res  patriae,  as  judges  of  the 
at  its  base,  where  we  used  to  make  our  first  attempts 
at  skating,  has  been  wickedly  and    wilfully  filled  up 


ce,  and but  I  am  not  about  to  describe  the  races; 

object  was  merely  to  call  to  mind   the  spot  where 


and  is  now  concealed  by  brick  buildings;   the  croaking    they  were  loi-me''1y  executed:  yet  my  pen  on  this 


of   the   bull-frogs  having   given  place  to    men,    more 
noisy  still  than  they.     What  is  pas,ing  strange,  as  if  in 


'   "  I  knew  by  the  smoke  that  so  gracefully  curled 

Above  the  green  elms,  that  a  cottage  was  near." 

t  By  referring  to  Reg.  Vol.  xi.  page  336  the  autho 

will  find  that  he  has  been  anticipated  with  his  tower 

Vol,  XIV.  4 


casion,  was  near  punning  away  with  me,  like  the  dull 
cart  horse  on  the  course,  who  feels  a  new  fire  kindled 
under  his  ribs,  and,  from  seeing  others  scamper,  is  seiz- 
ed with  a  desire  of  trying  his  hfels  also.  The  D-itch 
church,  after  some  lime  spent  in  searching,  was  found 
by  me;  but  as  fortne  race  field,  it  is  now  covered  with 
three  story  brick  buildings,  canal  basins  and  great  ware- 
houses;   instead  of    temporary   booths,   erected    with 
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forks,   and  covered    with    boughs  just   cut  from   the 
woods. 

It  will  be  the  business  of  the  annalst,  or  of  the  histo- 
rian, to  trace  the  gradual  progress  of  increase,  or  the 
various  changes  which  the  city  has  undergone-  Who 
would  imagine,  on  beholding  the  concourse  of  country 
merchants  from  all  quarters,  laying  in  their  supplies  of 
merchandize  for  the  purpose  of  retail,  that,  but  a  few 
years  ago,  the  bu-iness  was  done  in  smail  shops,  part 
cash  and  part  country  produce  that  is,  for  skins,  tallow, 
bees'  wax,  and  maple  sugar?  Who  would  imagine  that 
the  arrival  and  encampment  of  Cornplanter  Indians,  on 
the  bank  of  the  Allegheny,  would  make  a  great  stir 
among  the  merchants?  It  was  quite  a  cheering  sight, 
and  one  which  made  brisk  times,  to  see  the  squaws 
coming  in  with  their  packs  on  their  backs,  and  to  whom 
the  business  of  selling  as  high,  and  buying  as  cheap  as 
possible,  was  entrusted.  Now,  an  Indian  is  not  to  be 
seen,  unless  it  be  some  one  caught  in  the  woods  a  thou 
sand  miles  off,  and  sent  to  Washington  in  a  cage,  to 
make  a  treaty  for  the  sale  of  lands. 

I  can  s< i  11  remember  when  the  mountains  were  cross- 
ed by  pack  horses  only,  and  they  might  be  seen  in  long 
files,  arriving  and  departing  with  their  burdens  swung 
on  pack-saddles.  Wagons  and  wagon  roads  were  use  I 
in  the  slow  progress  of  things,  and  then  the  wonder  of 
the  west,  a  turnpike,  was  made  over  the  big  hilis;  and 
now,  canals  and  railways  are  about  to  bring  us  as  near 
to  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore,  as  the  Susquehanna  was 
in  those  times.  The  western  insurrection  is  not  so 
much  a  matter  of  wonder,  and  there  is  no  trifling  ex- 
cuse for  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  west,  when  we  re- 
flect on  their  situation  at  that  period.  The  two  essen- 
tials of  civilized,  and  half  civilized  life,  iron  and  salt, 
were  almost  the  only  articles  they  could  procure;  and 
how  could  they  procure  them?  There  was  no  sale  for 
their  grain  down  ihe  Ohio  and  Mississippi,  on  account 
of  the  Indian  war,  and  the  possession  of  New  Orleans 
by  the  Spaniards:  there  was  no  possibility  of  transport- 
ing their  produce  across  the  mountains,  for  sale  or  bar- 
ter. There  was  but  one  article  by  means  of  which 
they  could  contrive  to  obtain  their  supplies,  and  that 
was  whiskey  !  A  few  kegs  were  placed  on  each  side 
of  a  horse,  transported  several  hundred  miles,  and  a  lit- 
tle salt  and  iron  brought  back  in  their  place.  Is  it  any 
wonder  that  the  excise,  in  addition  to  the  expense  of 
transportation,  almost  cut  them  off  even  from  this  mise- 
rable resource?  But  I  am  offering  no  justification  for 
the  violent  and  short  sighted  resistance  to  the  laws, 
which  took  place;  although  the  law  was  oppressive 
here,  from  the  peculiar  situation  of  the  country,  it  was, 
in  general,  a  good  one.  The  insurrectionary  nullifica- 
tion of  the  west,  unsupported  by  the  organized  power 
of  the  state,  had  the  same  result  as  the  revolutionary 
nullification  practised  by  the  state  of  South  Carolina. 
The  real  or  supposed  unequal  operations  of  the  law; 
the  real  or  supposed  exercise  of  excessive  power  by 
the  legitimate  republican  authority — the  majority, 
caused  the  repeal.  1  he  moral  of  the  matter  is,  that 
under  our  federal  union,  or  even  state  governments, 
there  is  very  little  danger  that  majorities,  when  many 
who  compose  them  may  in  turn  be  in  the  minority,  will 
abuse  their  power  to  any  great  extent,  but  ratlier,  that 
from  excessive  caution  not  to  abuse  that  power,  they 
will  often  yield  to  minorities,  (just  as  kind  husbands 
yield  to  their  wives,)  when  it  would  be  for  the  general 
welfare  that  they  should  not. 

I  should  be  guilty  of  a  glaring  omission,  even  in  this 
unshaded  outline  of  by-gone  days,  if  I  were  to  pass  in 
silence  that  portion  of  my  towns-men  who  possess  so 
much  influence  in  a  land  of  equality  and  freedom 
I  allude  to  that  class  who  furnished  us  with  militia  colo 
nels  and  generals,  and  members  of  congress,  or  who 
contribute  most  to  make  them;  who  do  the  honours  of 
the  town,  and  keep  up  its  reputation  for  hospitality,  al 
though  not  quite  disinterested  I  allude  to  the  publi 
cans  and  sinners.     The    landlord  and  tavern  keepers 


are,  in  reality,  the  only  lords  we  have  in  Pennsylvania; 
they  possess  a  degree  of  intelligence  and  respectability 
of  character  which  justly  gives  them  an  influence  dans 
la  chose  publique,  which  very  little  corresponds  with 
that  of  mine  host  in  the  country  of  John  Bull,  which 
may  account  for  the  jokes  of  British  travelleis  on  our 
keepers  of  public  houses,  in  respect  to  their  political 
and  military  importance.  Before  my  time,  Black 
Charles  kept  the  first  hotel  in  the  place;  when  I  can 
first  remember  the  sign  of  General  Butler,  kept  by 
Patrick  Murphy,  was  the  head  tavern;  and  afterwards 
the  Green  Tree,  on  the  bank  of  the  Monongahela,  kept 
by  William  Morrow.  The  General  Butler  was  contin- 
ued by  Molly  Murphy,  fur  some  years  after  the  death  of 
Paddy;  she  was  the  friend  of  my  boyhood  and  youth, 
and  although  as  rough  a  Christian  as  ever  I  knew,  I 
verily  believe  that  a  better  Christian  heart,  one  more 
generous  and  benevolent,  as  well  as  sturdy  and  fearle  s, 
never  beat  in  Christian  bosom.  Many  an  orphan,  ma- 
ny a  friendless  one,  many  a  wretched  one  has  shed, 
in  secret,  the  tear  of  gratitude  over  the  memory  of 
Molly  Murphy! 

But  it  could  not  be  said  of  Fort  Pitt  that  there  was 
a  want  of  private  hospitality;  any  more  than  there  was 
of  the  public.  It  so  happened  that,  after  the  revolu- 
tionary war,  a  number  of  families  of  the  first  respecta- 
bility, principally  of  officers  of  the  arm}-,  were  attract- 
ed to  this  spot  and  hence  a  decree  of  refinement,  ele- 
gance of  manners  ami  polished  society,  not  often  found 
in  the  extreme  frontier-  The  Butlers,  the  O'Haras, 
the  Craigs,  the  Kirkpatricks,  the  Stevensons,  the  Wil- 
kinses,  the  Nevilles,  are  names  which  will  long  be 
handed  down  by  tradition.  Colonel  Neville  was  indeed 
the  model  of  a  perfect  gentleman,  as  elegant  in  his 
person,  and  finished  in  his  manners  and  education,  as 
lie  was  generous  and  noble  in  his  feelings.  His  house 
was  the  temple  of  hospitality,  to  which  jdl  respectable 
strangers  repaired.  He  was  during  the  revolution  the 
aid  of  Lafayette,  and  at  the  clo^e  of  it  married  the 
daughter  of  the  celebrated  General  Morgan,  an  elegant 
and  accomplished  lady,  who  blessed  him  with  an  off- 
spring as  numerous  and  beautiful  as  the  children  of 
Niobe.  Pittsburgh  could  furnish  at  that  day  its  drama- 
tispersunm  of  original  characters;  and  its  local  history 
is  full  of  curious  incident,  which  it  might  be  worth  while 
to  rescue  from  oblivion.  My  esteemed  friend  Morgan  Ne- 
ville, in  his  admirable  productions,  "  Mike  Fink,"  the 
"Last  of  the  Boatmen."  "Chevalier  Dnbac,"  and 
others,  has  clearly  proved  this.  I  must,  however,  cor- 
rect an  inaccuracy  he  has  fallen  into  in  relation  to  the 
Chevalier  Dubac.  It  was  not  a  monkey  which  he  con- 
sulted in  presence  of  his  country  customers,  about  the 
lowest  price  of  his  goods — it  was  a  raccoon.  What 
should  we  think  of  the  historian,  who  would  write  that 
Scipio  Africanus  consulted  a  sheep  instead  of  an  ante- 
lope? It  ought  also  to  be  put  on  record,  that  the  rac- 
coon used  sometimes  (like  a  sans  calotte  as  he  was)  to 
aspire  to  be  free;  on  these  occasions  the  Chevalier  was 
much  annoyed  by  the  boys,  who  would  run  to  him,  cry- 
ing out,  "  VI.  Dubac,  M.  Dubac,  your  raccoon  has  got 
loose — your  raccoon  has  got  loose;"  to  this,  he  would 
rather  petulantly,  yet  slowly,  and  with  a  most  polite 
motion  of  the  head  and  hands,  repeat,  "  Late  eem go- 
late  eem  go." 

This  town  being  the  key  or  rather  the  gate  of  the 
west,  was  frequently  visited  by  travellers  of  distinction, 
who  remained  a  few  d  tys  making  preparations  for  their 
voyage.  This  circumstance,  together  with  others 
which  I  m'ght  enumerate,  gave  a  peculiar  character 
and  interest  to  the  place.  I  have  a  distant  recollection 
of  the  present  king  of  France  and  his  two  brothers,  who 
were  on  their  way  to  New  Orleans.  They  were  plain 
modest  young  men,  whose  simplicity  of  manners  was 
favourably  contrasted  with  those  of  the  showy  city 
gentlemen,  with  fair  top  boots  and  ratan.  and  who 
found  nothing  good  enough  for  them  at  the  tavern, 
although  at  home  content  with  an  undivided  portion  of 
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an  attic  chamber,  and  a  meal  hastily  snatched.  It  is  in- 
variably the  wisest  and  best  bred  man,  that  finds  the 
fewest  things  to  complain  of,  and  who  is  most  easy  to 
please.  But  such  is  the  desire  of  being  noticed,  that 
some  would  rather  pass  for  cub  bears,  than  be  disap- 
pointed in  their  endeavours  to  attract  attention. 


GOLD  AND  SILVtR  COINS. 

The  following  are  the  important  bills  passed  by  Con 
gress  in  relation  to  foreign  gold  and  silver  coins,  and  a 
new  coinage  of  gold  at  the  Mint: 

An  Act  concerting  the  Gold  Coins  of  the  United  States 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Represent- 
tives  of  the  United  States  of  America,  in  Congress  assem- 
bled, That  the  gold  coins  of  the  United  States  shall  con- 
tain the  following  quantities  of  metal,  that  is  to  say: 
each  eagle  shall  contain  two  hundred  and  thirty-two 
grains  of  pure  gold,  and  two  hundred  and  fifty-eight 
grains  of  standard  gold;  each  half  eagle  one  hundred 
and  sixteen  grains  of  pure  gold,  and  one  hundred  and 
twenty  nine  grains  of  standard  gold:  each  quartereagle 
shall  contain  fifty-eight  grains  of  pure  gold,  and  sixty- 
four  and  a  half  grains  of  standard  gold;  every  such  ea- 
gle shall  be  of  the  value  of  ten  dollars;  every  such 
half  eagle  shall  be  of  the  value  of  five  dollars;  and  eve- 
ry such  quarter  eagle  shall  be  of  the  value  of  two  dol- 
lars and  fifty  cents.  And  the  said  gold  coins  shall  be 
received  in  all  payments  when  of  full  weight,  accord- 
ing to  their  said  respective  values;  and  when  of  less 
values,  proportioned  to  their  respective  actual  weights. 

Sec.  2.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  all  standard 
gold  or  silver  deposited  for  coinage  after  the  thirty  first 
day  of  July  next,  shall  be  paid  for  in  coin,  under  the 
direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  within  five 
days  from  the  making  of  such  deposite,  deducting 
from  the  amount  of  said  deposite  of  gold  and  silver, 
one  half  of  one  per  centum:  Provided,  I  hat  no  deduc- 
tion shall  be  made  unless  said  advance  be  required  by 
such  depositor  within  forty  days. 

Sec.  3.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  all  gold  coins 
of  the  United  States,  minted  anterior  to  the  31st  day  of 
July  next  shall  be  receivable  in  all  payments  at  the  rate 
of  ninety-four  and  eight  tenths  of  a  cent  per  penny- 
weight. 

Sec.  4-  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  better  to 
secure  a  conformity  of  the  said  gold  coins  to  their  re- 
spective standard  as  aforesaid,  from  every  separate 
mass  of  standard  geld  which  shall  be  made  into  coins  at 
the  said  m  nt,  there  shall  be  taken,  set  apart  by  the 
Treasurer  and  reserved  in  his  custody,  a  certain  num- 
ber of  pieces,  not  less  than  three;  and  that  once  in  eve- 
ry year  the  pieces  so  set  apart  and  reserved  shall  be  as- 
sayed under  the  inspection  of  the  officers,  and  at  the 
time  and  in  the  manner  now  provided  by  law;  and  if  it 
shall  be  found  that  the  gold  so  assayed  shall  not  be  in- 
ferior to  the  said  standard  hereinbefore  declared,  more 
than  one  part  of  three  hundred  and  eighty-four  in  fine- 
ness, and  one  part  in  five  hundred  in  weight,  the  officer 
or  officers  of  the  said  mint  whom  it  may  concern  shall 
be  held  excusable;  but  if  any  greater  inferiority  shall  ap- 
pear, it  shall  be  certified  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  and,  if  he  shall  so  decide,  the  said  officer  or  of- 
ficers shall  be  thereafter  disqualified  to  hold  their  re- 
spective offices  :  Provided,  That  if,  in  making  any  deli- 
very of  coin  at  the  mint  in  payment  of  a  d<  posite,  the 
weight  thereof  shall  be  found  defective,  the  officer 
concerned  shall  be  responsible  to  the  owner  for  the  full 
weight,  if  :  laimed  at  the  time  of  delivery. 

Sec.  5.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  1  hilt  this  act  shall 
be  in  force  from  and  after  the  thirty  -first  day  of  July, 
in  the  year  ore  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty-four. 

Passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Attest:  W.   S.   FRANKLIN, 

Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

June  21,  1834. 


An    Act  regulating  the  value  of  certain  Foreign  Gold 
Coins  within  the  United  Stale-,. 

Be  it  enacted  bu  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assem- 
bled, That  from  and  after  the  thirty  first  day  of  July 
next  the  following  gold  coins  shall  pass  current  as  mo- 
ney within  the  United  States,  and  be  receivable  in  all 
payments,  by  weight,  f  >r  the-  payment  of  all  debts  and 
demands,  at  the  rates  following,  that  is  to  say;  the  gold 
coins  of  Great  Britain,  Portugal  and  Brazil,  of  not  Ies3 
than  twenty-two  carats  fine,  at  the  rate  of  ninety  four 
cents  and  eight  tenths  of  a  cent  per  pennyweight;  the 
gold  coins  of  France,  nint-  tenths  fine,  at  the  rate  of 
ninety  three  cents  and  one  tenth  of  a  cent  per  penny- 
weight; and  the  gold  coins  of  Spain,  Mexico,  and  Co- 
lombia, of  the  fineness  of  twen'y  carats  three  grains 
and  seven  sixteenths  of  a  grain,  at  the  rate  of  eighty 
nine  cents  and  nine  tenths  of  a  cent  per  pennyweight- 

Sec.  2.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  I  hat  it  shall  be 
the  duty  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Tieasury  to  cuise  as- 
says on  the  aforesaid  gold  coins  made  current  by  this 
act  to  be  had  at  the  mint  of  the  United  States,  at"  least 
once  in  every  year,  and  to  make  report  of  the  result 
thereof  to  Congress. 

Passed  House  of  Representatives,  June  21,  1834. 
(Signed; 

W.    S.   FRANKLIN,    Clerk. 


An  Act  regulating  the  value  of  certain   Foreign  Silver 
Coins  within  the  United  States. 

Be  it  enacted,  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Represen- 
tatives of  the  United  States  of  An. erica,  in  Congress  as- 
sembled, That  from  and  after  the  passage  of  this  act, 
the  following  silver  coins  slid!  be  of  the  legal  value, 
and  shall  pass  current  as  money  within  the  United  States, 
by  tale,  for  the  payment  of  all  debts  and  demands,  at 
the  rate  of  one  hundred  cents  the  dollar;  that  is  to  sav, 
the  dollars  of  Mexico,  Peru,  Chili,  and  Central  America, 
of  not  less  weight  than  four  hundred  and  fifteen  grains 
each;  and  those  re-stamped  in  Brazil  of  the  like  weight, 
of  not  less  fineness  than  ten  ounces  fifteen  pennyweights 
pure  silver  in  the  troy  pound  of  twelve  ounces  of  stand- 
ard silver;  and  the  five-francs  pieces  of  France,  when 
of  not  less  fineness  than  ten  ounces  and  sixteen  penny- 
weights in  twelve  ounces  troy  weight  of  standard  silver, 
and  weighing  not  less  than  384  grains  each,  at  the  rate 
of  ninety-three  cents  each- 

Sec.  2.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  it  shall  be 
the  duty  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  cause  assays 
of  the  afore  said  silver  coins  made  current  by  this  act,  to 
be  had  at  the  Mint  of  the  United  States,  at  least  once 
in  every  year,  and  to  make  report  of  the  result  thereof 
to  Congress. 

The  Locusts — We  have  scarcely  taken  any  notice 
of  these  singular  insects  which  have  recently  paid  us 
one  of  their  regular  periodical  visits,  which  occur  every 
seventeenth  year.  Several  persons  have  stated  that  the 
25th  of  May  is  their  general  day  of  rising;  but  so  far 
as  our  limited  opportunities  permitted  us  to  observe 
them,  they  commenced  rising  about  the  18th,  and  were 
as  numerous  for  two  or  three  days  preceding  the  25th 
as  on  that  day.  They  app*  ared  more  noisy  and  nume- 
rous on  the  10th  of  June  than  on  any  other  day;  but 
i his  may  have  been  owing  to  the  morning  of  that  day 
having  been  dry  and  Warm,  whereas  many  other  days 
during  their  visit  were  damp  and  cold.  We  are  not 
certain  whether  they  do  not  rise  daily,  and  none  of  them 
live  beyond  a  few  d  vs.  'I  he  last  we  heard  of  them, 
we  believe  was  on  the  24th  of  June. 


A  squirrel  hunt  took  place  in  Erie  county,  a  few  day 
since,  during  which  more  than  three  thousand  squirrels 
were  killed. 
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METEOROLOGICAL  REGISTER. 

Extract  from  the  Meteorological  Register,  taken  at  the  State  Capitol—  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania, 

By  James  Wright,   Librarian. 

JANUARY,  1834. 
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From  the  Kittanning  Gazette. 

INTERESTS    AND    CAPABILITIES   OF 

ARMSTRONG  COUNTY. 

Continued  from  page  3. 

No.  3. 

DOMESTIC  ANIMALS. 

Horses  and  horned  cattle  have  ever  constituted  the 
principal  item  in  the  trade  of  this  county.  It  is  well 
adapted  to  the  business;  and-  grent  numbers  of  cattle 
are  annually  purchased  by  our  enterprising  dealers  and 
driven  to  the  eastern  markets.  Many  fine  horses  are 
also  taken  to  the  eastward,  some  of  which  bring  very 
high  prices;  and  the  number  of  'blooded'  horses  kept 
for  public  service  in  the  county  is  evidence  of  the  in- 
terest taken  in  the  improvement  of  the  breed  of  this 
noble  animal.  There  are  now  five  or  six  full  blooded 
horses  kept  in  this  county,  besides  many  others  of 
highly  improved  breed. 

Stock  Companies. — Spirited  and  efficient  compa 
nies  have  been   organized  in  this  county,   for  the  im 


provement  of  stock,  which  we  think  deserving  of  spe- 
cial mention. 

'The  Armstrong  County  Stock  Company'  was  organ- 
ized 29th  June,  1829,  and  has  done  much  towards  the 
promotion  of  the  object  for  which  it  was  created. 
The  stock  is  divided  into  shares  of  $25  each;  and  it  is 
sufficient  evidence  of  its  activity  and  judicious  manage- 
ment to  state  the  fact,  that  upon  the  late  settlement, 
after  an  existence  jof  four  years,  a  dividend  of  $42  50 
was  declared  upon  each  share,  which  is  at  the  rate  of 
42^  per  cent,  per  annum.  The  number  of  shares  is 
from  forty  two  to  forty-five,  and  are  now  worth  from 
35  to  40  dollars  each.  The  first  object  of  (he  company 
was  to  procure  a  first  rate  horse,  and  in  this  they  hap- 
pily  succeeded  when  they  purchased  the  Rappahan- 
noc  from  Mr.  James  K.  Marshall,  of  Virginia,  (a  son  of 
Chief  Justice  Marshall).  He  cost  the  company  $1248, 
and  the  event  has  proved  that  it  was  a  most  judicious 
investment. 

In  June,  of  each  year,  there  is  a  public  exhibition 
of  "Rappahannoc  colts"  of  the  preceeding  year,  and 
premiums  awarded  by  the  company  to  the  best,  in  the 
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order  of  1st,  2d  and  3d.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the 
premiums  awarded  so  far: — 

1832 — horse  colts. 

1  Leslie  Maxwell  Butler, 

2  John  Y.  Stuart,  Franklin  tp. 

3  John  Mechling,  Kittanning, 

MARE  COLTS. 

1  Benj.  Schrekongost,  K'ttanning  tp. 

2  Richard  Re>  nolds,  Toby  tp. 
3.  Anlhony  Montgomery,    Plumcreek  tp 

1833 — eon  colts. 

1  Anthony  Montgomery,     Plumcreek, 

2  David  Reynolds,  Kitlanning, 

3  F.  Rohrer,  do 

MARE  COLTS. 

1  Wm.  Noble  Franklin, 

2  Hugh  Campbell,  Kittanning, 

3  Philip  Templeton,  Sugarcreek, 

1834 HORSE  COLTS. 

1  James  Ritchart,  Elderton, 

2  James  Sloan,  Buffalo  tp. 

3  Robt.  Brown,  sen.  Kittanning, 

MARE  colts. 

1  Richard  Reynolds,  Toby  Ip. 

2  Leslie  Maxwell,  Butler, 

3  J.  M.  Fox,  Foxburg. 
The  late  exhibition  of   this  kind  brought  together  a 

considerable  number  of  very  promising  young  animals 
as  competitors.  These  exhibitions  have  the  effect  also 
of  exciting:  an  emulation  and  ambition,  which  cannot 
fail  in  producing  a  decided  improvement  in  the  breed 
alike  creditable  and  profitable  to  the  county. 

John  Hare  Powell,  Esq.  of  Philadelphia,  a  few  years 
since  presented  to  John  Sloan,  Jr.  Esq.  of  this  county, 
a  cow  and  calf  of  full  Durham  breed.  The  calf,  which 
has  since  grown  to  be  one  of  the  largest  and  finest  ani- 
mals we  ever  saw,  was  presented  by  Mr.  Sloan  to  this 
company.  He  is  estimated  to  be  worth  from  three  to 
five  hundred  dollars.  Mr-  Sloan  has  on  his  farm  a 
stock  of  young  half-bloods,. and  some  three-fourths, 
and  finer  looking  cattle  we  never  met  with.  He  has 
also  another  full-blood  bull  c»lf,  now  about  seven 
months  old.  The  Durham  blood  will  soon  be  exten- 
sively diffused  throughout  this  and  the  adjacent  coun- 
ties, and  will  unquestionably  cause  a  decided  improve- 
ment in  the  stock  of  cattle. 

The  Licking  Creek  Slock  Company  is  also  possessed 
of  a  fine  lull-blooded  horse,  (the  'Sir  Henry');  and 
the  members  are  active  and  energetic  in  their  efforts  to 
improve  the  stock  of  domestic  animals.  We  are  not 
in  possession  of  any  particulars  respecting  it  ;  but  we 
should  be  happy  to  lay  before  the  public  any  interest- 
ing facts  in  relation  to  it  that  may  be  communiiated. 

There  is  yet  another  company  or  association  for  the 
same  object,  the  members  of  which  reside  principally 
in  Clarion  and  Toby  townships.  They  are  spirited  in 
the  prosecution  of  their  objects,  and  able  and  willing 
to  accomplish  what  they  undertake.  Of  that  we  are 
also  without  data. 

Mr.  Charles  Evans,  of  Clarion  township,  has  intro- 
duced some  first  rate  horses  into  this  country.  He  had 
two  in  this  borough  on  court  week  that  an  amateur 
would  consider  a  luxury  to  look  at. 

Mr.  Patterson,  our  late  Representative,  is  another 
gentleman  who  is  entitled  to  honorable  mention  for  his 
interest  and  activity  in  this  important  cause. 

We  have  here  spoken  of  what  we  know:  if  we  have 
omitted  any  fact,  or  any  name,  that  should  have  been 
mentioned,  let  it  be  ascribed  to  our  want  of  informa- 
tion. 

Thus  we  see  what  a  few  energetic  and  liberal  mind- 
ed men  can  accomplish  The  spirit  which  animates 
them  is  diffusing  itself  throughout  the  whole  commu 
nity;  it  has  already  placed  this  county,  in  this  respect 
in  advance  of  its  neighbours,  and  cannot  fail  resulting 
in  a  general  benefit. 


which  we  have  treated  in  the  course  of  these  numbers; 
for,  were  it  so,  this  county  would,  in  a  short  time.be 
excelled  by  few  in  population  and  wealth.  We  have 
strong  hopes  that  it  will  soon  be  so — it  is  necessary  that 
it  should  be  so  ;  for,  with  all  the  improvements  that 
can  possibly  be  introduced  in  live  stock,  the  county 
cannot  prosper  as  it  ought  to  do,  as  it  might  do,  were 
like  improvements  to  be  made  in  other  branches  of  in- 
dustry. We  think  we  have  shown  that  it  posseses  all 
the  necessary  natural  fac'lities  for  a  great  variety  of 
occupations  not  now  prosecuted  at  all,  and  that  all  that 
is  wanting  is  the  will. 

We  shall  defer  the  consideration  of  the  subject  of 
Sheep,  until  cur  next  'number. — In  the  mean  time  we 
should  be  thankful  for  any  suggestion  on  this  very 
important  branch  of  our  subject. 


For  the  Register. 
THE  AMERICAN  MOLE  LOCUST. 
No.  8. 
June  30th.   But  one  or  two  Locusts  could  be  heard 
to-day. 

July  1st.  A  few  may  still  be  seen  in  some  places,  but 
their  notes  are  feeble- 

July  2d.  The  last  Locusts  has  disappeared.  The  cold 
rain  and  wind  of  the  last  night  have  killed  the  few 
which  remained. 

The  Locusts  made  their  appearance  in  the  following 
years:  1698,  1715,  1732, 1749,  1766,  1783,  1800, 1817, 
1834.  They  will  again  appear  in  March,  1851.  I 
know  only  the  two  kinds  of  seventeen  years  Locusts, 
the  Red  and  the  Black.  I  have  read  a  description  of 
one  in  a  pupa,  said  to  be  armed  with  "a  deadly  sting." 
To  a  superficial  observer,  a  Sand  Wasp  might  readily 
be  taken  for  a  Locust.  It  is  large,  and  not  generally 
known. 

In  different  vallies  throughout  Pennsylvania  the  Lo- 
custs appear  in  different  years,  but  always  after  an  in- 
terval of  seventeen  years.  Water  lying  deep  in  moun- 
tains, the  pupa  are  principally  found  on  the  sides,  sel- 
dom on  the  summit.  I  have  known  them  very  nume- 
rous on  the  south  side  of  the  Spring  Mountain  in  Quak- 
ake  valley,  Northampton  county. 

No  egg  has  as  yet  given  birth  to  a  pupa;  I  will  inform 
you  when  I  see  the  first  young  insect. 

In  July,  1817,  about  the  twenty-first,  I  have  been  cre- 
dibly informed  that  the  pupa  made  its  appearance  from 
the  egg  an  exact  likeness  of  the  shell  deposited  by  the 
Locust.  It  was  exceedingly  small,  and  its  first  move- 
ment was  towards  the  earth.  C.  K. 
Lancaster,  July  2,  1834. 

No.  9. 

I  have  been  informed  that  pupa  came  up  in  the  rail 
road  where  it  was  dug  forty  feet  below  the  surface. 
This  single  fact  is  sufficient  to  show  the  great  depth 
this  insect  penetrates. 

I  mentioned  in  my  first  number,  that  pupa  came, 
were  transformed  to  Locusts,  and  had  gone.  This  hap- 
pened in  one  lot  of  this  city,  but  I  am  now  convinced 
that  they  were  killed  by  the  coldness  of  the  night.  I 
have  found  them  nearly  torpid  with  cold,  but  upon 
placing  them  in  the  sun,  they  revived  and  were  able  to 


fly  and  play  upon  their  pipes.     This  season   from  the 
lfc  do  wish  That  a  similar  spirit  of  enterprise  would  J  many  cold  nights  has  been  peculiarly  destructive  to 
•eize  the  people  of  this  county  in  other  matters  upon    the  Locusts.  C,  R. 
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BRADDOCK'S    DEFEAT. 

We  extract,  to-day,  from  the  appendix  to  Spark's 
edition  of  the  writings  of  Washing! on,  a  notice  of  the 
French  account  of  this  affair,  which  will  be  found  inter 
esting.  It  corresponds  generally  with  that  given  by 
General  Lafayette,  of  the  same  affair,  while  lust  in  this 
country,  but  differs  in  one  point.  It  seems  that  Cap- 
tain Beaujeu,  who  suggested  and  lead  the  expedition 
from  Fort  Du  Quesne,  was  killed,  and  that  the  victo- 
ry was  completed  by  Capt.  Dumas;  and  it  must  have 
been  from  the  latter  that  the  Monsieur  Du  Contrecceur 
snatched  the  laurels. — Filtsurg  Gaz. 

"No  circumstantial  account  of  this  affa;r  has  ever 
been  published  by  the  French,  or  has  it  hitherto  been 
known  from  any  authentic  source  what  numbers  were 
engaged  on  their  side.  Washington  conjectured,  as 
stated  in  his  letters,  that  there  were  no  more  than  three 
hundred,  and  Dr.  Franklin,  in  his  account  of  the  bat- 
tle, considers  them  at  most  as  not  exceeding  four  hun- 
dred. The  truth  is,  there  was  no  accurate  information 
on  the  subject,  and  writers  have  been  obliged  to  rely 
on  conjecture. 

In  the  archives  of  the  War  Department,  at  Paris,  I 
found  three  separate  narratives  of  this  event,  written  at 
the  time,  all  brief  and  imperfect,  but  one  of  them  ap- 
parently drawn  up  by  a  person  on  the  spot.  From 
these  I  have  collected  the  following  particulars. 

M.  de  Contrecceur,  the  commander  of  Fort  Du 
Quesne,  received  intelligence  of  the  arrival  of  General 
Braddock  and  the  British  regiments  in  Virginia.  After 
his  remove  from  Will's  Creek,  French  and  Indian 
scouts  were  constantly  abroad,  who  watched  his  mo- 
tions, reported  the  progress  of  his  march,  and  the 
route  he  was  pursuing.  His  army  was  represented  to 
consist  of  three  thousand  men.  M.  de  Contrecceur  was 
hesitating  what  measures  to  take,  believing  his  small 
force  wholly  inadequate  to  encounter  so  formidsble  an 
army,  when  M.  de  Beaujeu,  a  captain  in  the  French 
service,  proposed  to  head  a  detachment  of  French  and 
Indians,  and  meet  the  enemy  in  their  march.  The  con- 
sent of  the  Indians  was  first  to  be  obtained.  A  large 
body  of  them  was  then  encamped  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  Fort,  and  M.  de  Beaujeu  opened  to  them  his  plan, 
and  requested  their  aid.  This  they  at  first  declined, 
giving  as  a  reason  the  superior  force  of  the  enemy,  and 
the  impossibility  of  success.  But  at  the  pressing  solici 
tation  of  M.  de  Beaujeu,  they  agreed  to  hold  a  council 
on  the  subject,  and  to  talk  with  him  again  the  next 
morning.  1  hey  still  adh;  red  to  their  first  decision, and 
when  M.  de  Beaujeu  went  out  among  them  to  inquire 
the  result  of  their  deliberation,  they  told  him  a  second 
time  that  they  could  not  go.  This  was  a  severe  disap- 
pointment to  M.  de  Beaujeu,  who  had  set  his  heart  up- 
on the  enterprise,  and  was  resolved  to  prosecute  it  — 
Being  a  man  of  great  good  nature,  affability,  and  ardor, 
and  much  beloved  by  the  savages,  he  said  to  them — 
"  I  am  determined  to  go  out  and  meet  the  enemy. — 
What!  will  you  suffer  your  Father  to  go  out  alone?  I 
am  sure  we  shall  conquer."  With  this  spirited  ha- 
rangue, delivered  in  a  manner  that  pleased  the  Indians, 
and  won  upon  their  confidence,  he  subdued  their  un- 
willingness, and  they  agreed  to  accompany  him. 

It  was  now  the  7th  of  July,  and  news  came  that  the 
English  were  within  six  leagues  of  the  Fort.  This  day 
and  the  next  were  spent  in  making  preparations,  and 
reconnoitering  the  ground  for  attack.  Two  other  cap- 
tains, Dumas  and  Liguery,  were  joined  wlih  M.  de 
Beaujeu,  and  also  four  lieutenants,  six  ensigns,  and  two 
cadets.  On  the  morning  of  the  9th  they  were  all  in 
readiness,  and  began  their  march  at  an  early  hour.  It 
seems  to  have  been  their  first  intention  to  make  a  stand 
at  the  ford,  and  annoy  the  English  while  crossing  the 
river,  and  then  retreat  to  the  ambuscade  on  the  side  of 
the  hill  where  the  contest  actually  commenced.  The 
rees  on  the  bank  of  the  river  afforded  a  good  opportu- 
nity to  effect  this  manoeuvre,  in  the  Indian  mode  of 


warfare,  since  the  artillery  could  be  of  little  avail  against 
an  enemy,  where  every  man  was  protected  by  a  tree, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  Kngli-.li  would  be  exposed  to 
a  point  blank  musket  shot  in  fording  the  river.  As  it 
happened,  however,  M.  de  Beaujeu  and  his  party  did 
not  arrive  in  time  to  execute  this  part  of  the  plan. 

The  English  were  pr  paring  tocross  the  river,  when 
the  French  and  Indians  reached  the  defiles  on  the  ris- 
ing ground,  where  they  posted  themselves,  and  waited 
till  tiraddock's  advanced  columns  came  up.  This  was  a 
signal  for  the  attack,  which  was  made  at  first  in  front, 
and  repelled  by  so  heavy  a  discharge  from  the  British, 
that  the  Indians  believed  it  proceeded  from  artillery, 
and  showed  symptoms  of  wavering  and  retreat.  At 
this  moment  M.  de  Beaujeu  was  kil'ed,  and  the  com- 
mand devolving  on  M.  Dumas,  he  showed  great  pre- 
sence of  mind  in  rallying-  the  Indians,  and  ordered  his 
|  officers  to  lead  tlum  to  the  wings  and  attack  the  enemy 
in  flank,  while  he  with  the  French  troops  would  main- 
tain the  position  in  front.  This  order  was  promptly 
obeyed,  and  the  attack  became  general.  1  he  action 
was  warm  and  severely  contested  for  a  short  time;  but 
the  English  fought  in  the  European  method,  firing  at 
random,  which  had  little  effect  in  the  woods,  while  the 
Indians  fired  from  concealed  places,  took  aim,  and  al- 
most every  shot  brought  down  a  man.  The  English 
columns  soon  got  into  confusion;  the  yell  of  the  savages, 
with  which  the  woods  resounded,  struck  terror  into  the 
hearts  of  the  soldiers,  till  at  length  they  took  to  flight 
and  resisted  all  the  endeavors  of  their  officers  to  restore 
any  degree  of  order  in  their  escape.  The  route  was 
complete,  and  the  field  of  battle  was  left  covered  with 
the  dead  and  wounded,  and  all  the  artillery,  ammuni- 
tion, provisions,  and  baggage  of  the  English  army. 
The  Indians  gave  themselves  up  to  pillage,  which  pre- 
vented them  from  pursuing  the  English  in  their  flight. 
Such  is  the  substance  of  the  accounts  written  at  the 
time  by  the  French  officers,  and  sent  home  to  their  go- 
vernment. In  regard  to  the  numbers  engaged,  there 
are  some  slight  variations  in  the  three  statements.  The 
largest  number  reported  is  two  hundred  and  fifty  French 
and  Canadians,  and  six  hundred  and  forty  one-Indians; 
and  the  smallest,  two  hundred  and  thirty-three  French 
and  Canadians,  and  six  hundred  Indians.  If  we  take  a 
medium,  it  will  make  the  whole  number  led  out  by  M. 
de  Beaujeu  at  least  eight  hundred  and  fifty.  In  an  im- 
perfect return,  three  officers  were  stated  to  be  killed, 
and  four  wounded;  about  thirty  soldiers  and  Indians 
killed,  and  as  many  wounded. 

When  these  facts  are  taken  into  view,  the  result  of 
the  action  will  appear  much  less  wonderful,  than  has 
generally  been  supposed.  And  this  wonder  will  be  still 
diminished,  when  another  circumstance  isrecurred  t  >, 
worthy  of  particular  consideration,  and  that  is,  the 
shape  of  the  ground  on  which  the  battle  was  fought. 
This  part  of  the  description,  so  essential  to  the  under- 
standing of  military  operations,  and  above  all  in  the 
present  instance,  has  never  been  touched  upon,  it  is 
believed,  by  any  writer.  We  have  seen  that  Braddock's 
advanced  columns,  after  crossing  the  valley  extending 
for  nearly  half  a  mile  from  the  margin  of  the  river,  be- 
gan to  move  up  a  hill,  so  uniform  in  its  ascent,  that  it 
was  little  else  than  an  inclined  plane  of  a  somewhat 
crowning  form-  Down  this  inclined  surface  extended 
two  ravines,  beginning  near  together,  at  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  yards  from  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  and 
proceeding  in  different  directions  till  they  terminated  in 
the  valley'below.  In  these  ravines  the  French  and  In- 
dians were  concealed  and  protected.  At  this  day  they 
are  from  eight  to  ten  feet  deep,  and  sufficient  in  extent 
to  contain  at  least  a  thousand  men.  At  the  time  of  the 
battle,  the  ground  was  covered  with  trees  and  long  grass, 
so  that  (he  ravines  were  entirely  hidden  from  view,  till 
they  were  approached  within  a  few  feet.  Indeed,  at 
the  present  day,  although  the  place  is  cleared  from  trees 
and  converted  into  pasture,  they  are  perceptible  only  at 
a  very  short  distance.     By  this  knowledge  of  the  pecu- 
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liarities  of  the  battle  ground,  the  mystery  that  the  Brit 
ish  conceived  themselves  to  be  contending  with  an  invi- 
sible foe,  is  solved.  Such  was  literacy  the  fact.  They 
were  so  paraded  between  (he  ravines,  that  their  whole 
front  and  right  flank  were  exposed  to  the  incessant  fire 
of  the  enemy,  who  discharged  their  muskets  over  the 
edge  of  the  ravines,  concealed  daring  that  operation  by 
the  grass  and  bushes,  and  protected  by  an  invincible 
barrier  below  the  surface  of  the  earth.  Win.  Butler,  a 
veteran  soldier  still  living  (13.32,)  who  wasin  this  action, 
and  afterwards  at  the  Plains  of  Abraham,  said  to  me, 
"We  could  only  tell  where  the  enemy  were  by  the 
smoke  of  their  muskets."  A  few  scattering  Indians 
were  behind  trees  and  some  were  killed  in  venturing 
out  to  take  scalps,  but  much  the  larger  portion  fought 
wholly  in  the  ravines. 


ERIE   HARBOR. 

Th's  harbor,  about  4  miles  long  and  nearly  2  miles 
broad,  is  formed  by  what  lias  long  been  denominated 
"Presqu*  Isle."  This  is  a  low,  sandy  tract  of  ground, 
stretching  out  from  the  main  shore,  first  being  quite 
narrow,  in  a  northeasterly  direction,  then  gradually  in- 
creasing in  breadth,  and  turning  more  and  more  easter- 
ly, and  finally,  having  acquired  a  breadth  of  more  than 
a  mile,  terminating  abruptly  nearly  north  of  the  town 
of  Erie.  This  tract  has  several  deeply  indented  bays 
at  its  eastern  end,  encloses  several  ponds,  and  is,  in 
general,  thickly  covered  with  woods.     (See  plan-) 

At  the  time  the  improvements  of  this  harbor  were 
first  projected,  there  existed  but  one  inlet  This  was 
at  the  east  end,  and  through  it  there  was  one  crooked 
and  intricate  channel,  of  about  5£  feet  water.  Alter 
the  works  of  improvements  were  well  advanced,  and 
had  already  been  attended  by  the  most  happy  results, 
giving  a  draught  of  12  feet  through  a  straight  channel, 
a  new  inlet  was  unexpectedly  made  through  a  narrow 
part  of  the  Presqu'  isle,  near  the  west  end  of  the  har- 
bor. Before  adverting  to  the  probable  consequences 
of  this  breach,  it  is  proper  to  describe  the  actual  condi- 
tion of  the  works  at  the  eastern  entrance,  and  such  fur- 
ther operations  as  may  be  there  called  for. 

From  a  point  on  the  main  shore,  which  considerably 
narrows  the  entrance,  (see  plan,)  a  line  of  harbor  pier, 
6  feet  wide,  was  run  N.  19  W.  1,700  feet  towards  the 
south-eastern  point  of  the  Presqu' Isle;  pursuing  the 
same  course,  the  pier,  with  a  breadth  of  10  feet,  was 
prolonged  317  feet  further.  At  this  point  began  the 
south  channel  pier,  which  was  run,  first,  N.  35  E.  482 
feet,  being  10  feet  broad,  and  then,  N.  63  E.  302  feet, 
with  a  breadth  of  12  feet.  On  the  prolongation  of  the 
south  harbor  pier,  the  distance  across  the  channel  is 
600  feet;  and  at  the  east  end  of  the  south  ceannel  pier 
the  channel  is  375  feet  wide.  The  north  channel  pier 
projects  into  the  lake  a  distance  of  1,017  feet  beyond 
the  prolongation  just  mentioned,  and  into  the  harbor  a 
distance  of  216  feet,  the  course  of  the  whole  pier  being 
N.  63  E. ;  its  width  is  generally  13  lect. 

The  north  harbor  pier  was  extended  in  the  first  in 
stance  N.  17  W.  673  feet  to  a  low  point.  This  point, 
however,  by  the  action  of  waves  and  current,  changed 
its  place;  thus  making  it  necessary  to  connect  the  pier 
with  it,  in  its  new  position,  which  was  done  bv  extend- 
ing the  pier  N.  27  W.  1,050  feet.  In  consequence  of 
stdl  further  changes  in  the  form  and  position  of  this 
point,  it  became  at  least  necessary  to  diverge,  and  'o 
carry  the  pier  a  further  distance  of  1,284  feet,  to  be 
there  united  with  another  point  more  inland,  leaving 
the  outer  point  as  an  exterior  breakwater.  This  harbor 
pier  is  six  feet  wide. 

The  last  mentioned  length  of  1,284  feet  falls  within 
the  operations  of  the  present  year,  during  which  it  will 
be  completed.  The  amount  now  available  will  also  fill 
the  harbor  and  channel  piers  entirely  full,  wherever 
there  is  a  deficiency  of  stones;  will,  besides,  cause  a 


deposite  of  stones  to  be  made  for  the  security  of  the 
east  end  of  the  south  channel  pier,  and  will  supply  all 
deficint  planks  in  the  top-<  of  the  piers. 

In  regard  to  a  portion  of  the  future  operations  on  the 
harbor,  perhaps  the  most  distinct  idea  can  be  formed 
from  the  instructions  which,  in  reference  thereto,  were 
left  with  the  agent.  They  are,  therefore,  in  part,  here 
transcribed. 

"  A  very  careful  soundingshould  be  made  along  both 
sides  of  the  piers  and  breakwater,  (harbor  and  channel 
piers,)  and  off  at  the  several  distances  of  say  15,  30,  and 
45  feet.  These  soundings  should  be  laid  down  upon  a 
pi m  of  the  works  drawn  on  a  very  large  scale.  Lines 
of  soundings  should  also  be  run  across  the  channel  at 
about  every  50  feet,  and  entered  upon  the  same  draw- 
ing. 

"Wherever  these  soundings  show  that  the  sand  has 
been  grooved  out  next  the  works,  stones  should  be 
thrown  in  until  they  rise  3  or  4  feet  above  the  proper 
bottom,  and  have   a  slope  of  2  base  to  1  altitude. 

"  In  certain  places  it  may  be  advisable  to  throw  in 
these  stones  upon  a  stratum  of  brush  wood.  In  case 
these  stones  are  thrown  into  a  place  exposed  to  a  heavy 
swell,  they  should  be  large,  if  not  so  exposed,  they  may 
be  small.  The  east  end  of  the  south  channel  pier 
should  be  reinforced  with  a  mass  of  large  stones  withou 
delay. 

"  It  is  considered  very  important  that  the  soundings 
above  mentioned  should  be  taken  and  protracted  on  the 
plan  with  great  accuracy;  so  that,  being  done  from 
time  to  time,  (the  datesalways  being  entered,)  the  pro- 
gress of  every  change  in  the  bottom  may  be  disti  nctly 
seen.  What  will  it  cost  to  place  these  stones?  Can 
they  be  thrown  in  this  year?" 

A-i  no  estimate  is  made  by  the  agent,  in  a  letter  late- 
ly received  from  him,  for  throwing  stones  along  the 
sides  of  the  piers,  it  is  presumed  the  soundings  ;ibove 
directed  showed  the  bottom  next  the  piers  to  be  undis- 
turbed. The  above  mentioned  reinforcement  of  the 
east  end  of  the  south  channel  pier  will  be  effected  by 
the  funds  in  hand. 

"  One  of  the  most  important  future  operations  will 
be  the  closing  the  present  breach  at  the  junction  of  the 
south  pier  and  south  breakwater,  (south  channel  pier, 
and  south  harbor  pier.) 

"  To  do  this,  I  would  recommend  that  two  rows  of 
piles  be  driven,  as  in  this  sketch;  the  piles  being  about 
8  or  9  feet  apart  in  each  row,  and  the  rows  being 
from  20  to  30  feet  apart,  according  as  they  can  be  made 
to  embrace,  more  or  less  closely,  the  ruins  of  the  old 
work;  but  whatever  may  be  the  separation  of  the  rows, 
the  several  parts  of  the  rows  should  be  accurately 
straight.  These  rows  should  overlap  upon  the  present 
fixed  parts,  from  15  to  30  feet.  The  piles  being  driven, 
and  secured  to  e  >ch  other  at  top  by  temporary  ties, 
small  stones  should  be  thrown  into  tne  hole  at  and  near 
the  breach,  until  a  level  surface  has  been  formed  there- 
with, 15  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  water.  Curbs  of 
strong  timbers,  well  secured  by  cross  ties,  should  then 
be  sunk  in  close  contact  will  the  piles,  and  so  as  to  oc- 
cupy all  the  space  between  the  piles.  These  cribs  be- 
ing  filled  with  stones,  a  bank  of  stones,  about  six  feet 
high  and  12  feet  broad,  should  be  added  on  each  side 
of  the  crib  work.  A  section  of  this  work  is  here  given. 
What  will  it  cost?" 

The  estimate  furnished  for  this  object  amounts  to 
$3,045. 

The  breach  just  described  was  made  by  the  very 
same  action  of  the  water  as  is  relied  on  to  maintain  a 
straight  and  deep  channel  between  the  piers.  The  ac- 
tion, however,  at  this  particular  point,  was  greater  than 
was  looked  for;  a  portion  of  the  pier  work  was  under- 
mined, upset,  and  ruined;  and  so  great,  at  times,  was 
the  current  through  the  breach,  that  the  sand  of  the 
bottom  was  scooped  out  to  a  depth  of  30  feet.  This 
breach  must  now  be  repaired  with  such  precautions  as 
I  will  avert  any  similar  accident   for  the  future-     These 
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precautions  are  indicated  in  the  instructions  just  quoted. 

Up  to  this  moment  this  project  for  the  improvement 
of  the  harbor  has  never  been  brought  to  bear  fully  up- 
on its  object.  The  line  across  the  inlet  has,  indeed, 
been  complete;  that  is  to  say,  it  has  connected  the  two 
shores  once  or  twice;  but,  before  sufficient  lime  had 
elapsed  to  give  the  maximum  result  as  to  the  channel, 
either  the  waters  had  worked  a  passage  round  the 
south  end  of  the  harbor  pier,  or  they  had  found  an  out- 
let through  the  breach,  thereby  materially  weakening 
the  action  in  the  channel.  Notwithstanding  these  di- 
visions of  the  current,  however,  the  experiment,  as  has 
been  stated,  is  successful;  a  deep  and  direct  channel  in- 
to the  harbor  having  been  substituted  for  one  that  was 
both  shallow  and  intricate.  But  it  will  not  answer  to 
leave  the  works  in  their  present  state,  because  the 
breach  will  be  progressively  enlarged  by  the  undermin- 
ing of  more  and  more  of  the  piers,  and  at  last  the  cur- 
rent through  the  channel  will  be  so  reduced,  that  the 
passage  m  iy  be  closed  by  a  new  deposit  of  sand. 

The  first  object  then  must  be  to  bring  the  piers,  in 
their  present  form,  to  entire  completion,  by  connect- 
ing them  securely  with  the  shores,  so  that  no  water  shall 
pass  round  them;  by  fully  loading  them  with  stones,  so 
as  to  give  strength  to  resist  the  shocks  of  waves,  ice, 
&c.i  by  protecting  their  basis  from  the  undermining 
force  of  the  current;  and  by  closing  ihe  breach,  so  that 
all  the  passing  water  at  the  end  of  the  harbor  shall  be 
limited  to  the  channel. 

As  before  stated,  the  estimated  expense  of  these  ope- 
rations, over  and  above  the  sum  now  available,  is 
$3,045. 

Before  the  formation  of  the  new  inlet  at  the  west  end 
of  the  harbor,  especially  after  some  progress  had  been 
made  in  the  works,  there  was  no  visible  reason  to  doubt 
the  happy  issue  of  the  experiment.     Is  there  any  rea- 
son to  doubt  it   now?     This  is  an  important  question, 
and  one  which  at  this  moment  does  not,  probably,  ad- 
mit of  an  answer.     If  the  new  inlet  is  to  cause  a  dimin- 
ished depth  of  water  throughout  the  eastern  entrance, 
this  new  inlet  must  be  closed;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  no 
sensible  effect  is  produced  on  the  eastern  entrance,  and 
none  upon  the  depth  in   the  harbor,    then    two  things  ! 
may  be  done:  1st,  precautions  may  be  laken  to  guard 
the  Presqu'  Isle  from  a  further  spread  of  the  inlet,   or, 
2d,  a  western  entrance  may  be  formed  with  part  of,   if 
not  all,  the  qualities  of  the  eastern;  and  should  the  lat- 
ter result  be  obtained,   the  valuable  properties  of  this 
harbor  would  be  greatly  enhanced.     Can  this  question 
be  solved  now?     In  other  words,  can  the  best  mode  of 
operation   be  hit  upon  now,   with  that  degree  of  cer- 
tainty which  would  warrant   the  considerable  expendi- 
tures required?     It  is  thought  not.     There  is  good  au- I 
tliority  for  stating  that  the  depth  through  the  new  inlet  I 
is  less  now  (by  about  two  feet  in  the  deepest)  than  it  | 
was  some   months  ago:  there  is  also  good  authority  for  | 
stating   that  the   current  through  the  eastern  channel  j 
has  not  greatly  lessened,  and  it  is  certain  that  the  depth  | 
through    this   channel  is    still   quite     sufficient;   and,  j 
though  there  is  no  mode  of  ascertaining  accurately  whe- 1 
ther  this  channel  remains  unchanged,  has  somewhat  les-  I 
sened,  or   increased  its  depth,  there  is,  at  least,  no  di- 
rect evidence  that  the  draught  has  been  at  all  reduced.  | 
If,   then,  no   injurious  consequences  have  resulted  to 
the  old  inlet,  from  the  new,  while  the  former  has  been 
in  a  state  not  admitting  the  fall  display  of  its  improving 
tendencies,  it    seems  advisable  to   wait   for  this  display 
before  a  decision  is  had  on  the  project  to  be  applied  to 
the.  western  entrance.     While  there  was  but  one  shal- 
low and  sluggish  channel  into  the  harbor,  it  would  have 
been  a  bold  scheme  th  it  contemplated  tne  formation  of 
two  artificial  channels,  wrought  to  considerable  depths 
solely  by  the  rapidity  of  the  current.      One  such  chan- 
nel has,  however,  already  been  produced;  and  present 
appearances,  and  circumstances  which  have  developed 
themselves  duruig  the  progress  of  the  operations,  show 
that  a  second  is  certainly  not  beyond  the  scope  of  pos- 
sibilities. 


A  short  delay  will  not,  at  any  rate,  be  attended  with 
any  evil,  and  in  the  mean  time,  measures  may  be  taken 
which  will  make  the  Government  to  decide  correctly 
either  upon  closing  the  new  inlet,  leaving  it  open,  with 
some  precautions  against  a  further  extension,  or  form- 
ing a  second  artificial  channel.  The  measures  advert- 
ed to,  besides  the  completion  of  the  present  works,  as 
herein  advocated,  and  the  minute  soundings  at  the  east- 
ern entrance,  as  directed  in  the  instructions  above  quot- 
ed, include  a  survey  of  the  harbor  and  Piesqu' Isle, 
and  accurate  and  numerous  soundings  over  the  whole 
harbor,  in  the  new  inlet,  and  in  the  lake  opposite.  The 
survey  and  soundings  being  made  on  a  drawing  thereof 
made  to  a  large  scale,  new  sets  of  soundings  should  be 
marked  at  least  every  three  or  four  months;  the  places 
of  the  new  soundings  corresponding  as  near  as  possible 
with  the  places  of  the  old. 

Should  any  change  be  in  progress,a  year  or  eighteen 
months  will  fully  show  their  nature  and  tendencies. — 
And  unless  the  wh  de  truth  in  relation  to  this  matter  be 
known,  that  is  to  say,  unless  it  be  known  whether  the 
bottom  be  unchangeable,  or,  if  otherwise,  to  what  ex- 
tent and  in  what  manner  changes  are  being  wrought,  it 
would  be  only  by  hazard  that  a  suitable  system  of  ope- 
rations could  be  selected. 

Finally,  under  these  views  of  the  whole  subject,  it  is 
recommended — 

1st.  To  cause  the  present  works  to  be  brought  to 
completion,  and  to  be  secured  against  any  further  inju- 
ry or  accident  for  any  cause. 

2d.  That  directions  be  given  to  attend  closely  to  the 
instructions  above  quoted  in  relation  to  the  soundings 
at  and  near  the  pier  and  in  the  channel. 

3d.  That  a  survey  be  made,  of  the  whole  harbor  and 
Presqu' Isle,  including  very  numerous  soundings  over 
the  whole  harbor,  through  the  new  inlet,  and  in  the 
lake  opposite  thereto:  and  that  a  new  series  of  sound- 
ings, always  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  same  spots,  be 
taken  every  three  or  four  months,  and  noted  upon  the 
map,  together  with  any  changes  that  may  have  been 
made  in  the  form  of  tha  shore. 

So  much  is  yet  indeterminate  as  to  future  as  to  fu- 
ture labors  in  this  harbor,  that  would  be  useless  now 
to  attempt  an  estimate  of  the  ultimate  express. 


LOCUSTS. 

Notwithstanding  the  season  has  been  wet  and  cold 
to  an  unusual  degree,  the  growing  crops  have  a  favora- 
ble appearance  and  promise  an  abundant  harvest.  Lo- 
custs are  heard  in  every  direction — but  there  do  not  ap- 
pear to  be  tens,  where  seventeen  years  ago,  there  were 
millions.  On  the  mountains  there  are  some,  and  wild 
pigeons,  with  their  young,  have  come  to  feast  on  them, 
as  on  a  luxurious  banquet;  and  found  themselves,  by 
aid  of  our  hunting  lads,  feasted  upon  until  the  cloyed 
appetite  said — "  it  is  enough." 

We  learn  that  numerous  bears,  leaving  the  thick 
pine  and  hemlock  swamps,  have  come  out  on  the  oak 
grounds  alter  locusts,  promising  fine  sport.  Though 
we  have  no  battles  to  record,  shipwrecks  to  tell,  or 
great  political  events  to  announce,  yet  au  occasional 
incident  occurs  worth  telling.  A  neighbor  a  mile  or 
two  above  us,  going  out,  a  few  days  a^o  to  a  deer-lick, 
stopped  on  a  large  root,  where  a  pine  had  been  blown 
up,  set  his  gun  against  a  sapling — looked  over  heath, 
and  being  somewhat  weary,  leaned  back,  put  one  hand 
to  the  ground  on  one  side  of  him — the  other  on  the 
other  and  sat  down;  evidently  however  on  a  very  soft 
seat.  Presently,  what  was  his  surprise  to  find  his  cush- 
ion alive.  The  truth  flashed  on  his  mind  lhat  he  was 
sitting  on  a  snake  and  he  bounded  at  one  spring  beyond 
danger  or  fear,  when  lo!  there  lay,  half  uncoiled,  a  huge 
rattlesnake,  which  he  must  nearly  have  touched  with 
each  bare  hand  as  he  took  his  seat.  The  fellow  made 
off.  Whether  the  hunter  killed  him  or  not,  we  are 
uncertain;  but  having  yet  life,  he  had  strong  claims  to 
live.  —  Wyoming  Htrald  Wdkesbarre  July  2d,  1834, 
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From  the  Philadelphia  Gazette. 
PROCEEDINGS  OF  COUNCILS. 

Thursday  Evening,  July  10 
WEST  PHILADELPHIA  CANAL. 

Mr.   Chandler  from  the  committee   to  visit  the  West  I 
Philadelphia  Canal,  made  report  as  follows: — 

To   the  Select  and  Common    Councils  of  the  City   of 
Philadelphia. 

The  Committee  to  whom  was  referred  a  communica- 
tion from  the  Western  Canal  Company,  beg-  leave  to 
report: — 

That  in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  assigned  to  them, 
they  visited 
comp; 


works  with  several  members  of  the 
and  heard  from  them  a  statement  of  the  situ- 


ence  to  all  other  liens,  charges,   incumbrances,  except 

necessary  repairs  and  expenses. 

JOS.  R-  CHANDLER, 
W.  M.  MEREDITH, 

LAWRENCE   LEWIS. 

July  10,  1834. 

28th  June,  1834. 

My  dear  Sir: — I  regretted  exceedingly  that  my  ab- 
sence from  town  prevented  me  meeting  the  committee 
of  Councils  the  oher  afternoon  at  the  West  Philadel- 
phia Canal,  and  I  now  take  the  liberty  of  repeating  the 
statements  which  I  understand  were  made  to  you,  by 
the  gentlemen  who  were  fortunate  enough  to  be  pre- 
sent,in  order  that  the  committee  may  have  before  them 
the  most  accurate  information  on  the  subject. 

When  the   project    of  a   Canal  round   the   Western 


ation  of  the  corporation,  were  informed  of  the  amount  abutment  of  the  Permanent  Bridge  was  first  suggested, 
of  work  done,  and  what  remained  undone,  of  the  ex-  | il  was  believed  that  the  burden  of  its  execution  would 
penditures  already  made,  of  the  sums  yet  required,  I  necessarily  fall  on  the  owners  of  property,  on  and  near 
and  also    the  amount  received   from    subscriptions  to    the  river,  between  the  upper  and  middle  Ferry  bridges. 


stock  and  the  sum  unexpended.  The  committee  also 
listened  to  a  proposition  from  the  company  for  further 
aid,  and  Councils  are  respectfully  referred  to  the  ac- 
companying communication  from  the  President  of  the 
company  to  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  as  embo- 
dying all  the  information  that  could  be  given  on  the 
subject,  and  setting  forth  the  wishes  of  the  stockhold- 
ers. 

The  committee  respectfully  offers  the 
solution: 


lbjoined  re- 


Fhey  were,  or  at  least  some  of  them  were  willing 
bear  this  burden,  under  the  impression  which  they  still 
retain,  that  they  would  be  compensated  for  their  out- 
lay, by  the  tolls  of  the  canal,  or  the  improvement  of 
their  property.  But  tliey  were  very  desirous  of  ascer- 
taining exactly  the  sum  for  which  they  would  be  called 
upon,  and  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  adding  to  the 
amount  they  hd  originally  intended  to  devote  to  this 
purpose.  1  hope  to  show  the  Committee  they  took  ev- 
ery reasonable  precaution  to  prevent  such  an  occur- 
rence; and,  that  if  others  had  complied  with  their  en- 
gagements in  the  same  good  faith  that  most  of  the 
shareholders  have  done,  the  present  application  would 
never  have  been  made. 

In  the  outset  it  was  determined  not  to  put  a  spade 
into  the  ground  until  they  obtained  funds  amply  suf^ 
ficient  to  complete  the  whole  work.  To  ascertain  what 
sum  was  necessary,  they  caused  an  accurate  and  liberal 


Whereas,  it  hath  been  represented  by  the  West  Phil- 
adelphia Canal  Company,  that  they  require  a  sum  or 
loan  of  twelve  thousand  dollars  to  complete  their  woiks, 
which  they  propose  to  raise  by  a  loan  from  individuals, 
of  seven  thousand  dollars,  and  from  the  city  of  five 
thousand  dollars,  on  the  terms  and  conditions  set  forth 
in  the  ensuing  resolution:  Therefore, 

Resolved,  By  the  Select  and  Common  Councils,  &c  j  estimate  to  be  made  with  large  allowances  for  contin- 
That  in  consideration  of  the  said  company's  proceed-  gencies.  This  estimate  has  been  tested  by  experience, 
ing  to  complete  their  canal  and  works,  the  sum  of  five  |  and  now  when  four-fifths  of  the  work  is  done,  the 
thousand  dollars,  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby  agreed  to  j  Board  are  satisfied  the  whole  can  be  finished  without 
be  lent  to  the  West  Philadelphia  Canal  Company,  for  exceeding  its  amount.  The  sum  required  was  §42,000, 
the  term  often  years,  at  an  interest  of  six  per  centum  and  it  was  not  until  §41,600  were  subscribed  by  stock- 
per  annum;  Provided,  that  no  part  of  the  said  sum  holders  supposed  to  be  both  able  and  willing  to  pay 
shall  be  actually  paid  or  advanced  to  the  said  Company  the  instalments  as  they  became  due  that  contracts  were 
until  after  their  canal  anil  works  shall  have  been  en-  made,  and  the  canal  commenced.  It  was,  however, 
lirely  completed  in  a  workmanlike  and  durable  man-  I  unfortunately  discovered  that  some  of  the  shares  had 
ner,  and  the  fact  of  such  completion  regularly  certified,  j  been  taken  upon  speculation,  and  that  the  subscribers 
after  examination,  by  competent  personsj  and  the  Ca-  j  finding  it  not  likely  to  prove  so  profitable  as  they  an- 
nul aforesaid  opened  for  the  passage  of  vessels,  and  I  ticipated,  transferred  their  shares  to  insolvents,  under 
the   said   Company   authorized  to   charge  and  receive  j  the  impression  that  they   thereby   released  themselves 


tolls  thereupon,  nor  until  the  whole  amount  of  seven 
thousand  dollars  mentioned  in  the  preamble  to  this  re- 
solution, shall  have  been  actually  lent,  paid,  and  ad- 
vanced to  the  said  Company  by  individuals,  and  the 
whole  corporate  estate  and  effects,  and  tolls  of  the  said 


from  all  liability  to  the  company,  and  now  positively 
refuse  to  pav  any  thing  upon  thtm.  The  sum  now  due 
from  stockholders,  is  §13,116  33-100,  of  which  §1500 
will  probably  be  collected  without  much  difficulty, 
leaving  §11,616    33   to   be   recovered  by   the  tedious 


Company  conveyed  in  trustor  mortgaged  for  the  pay- I  process  of  the  law,  if  it  can  be  recovered  at  all.  The 
ment  in  the  first  place  of  interest,  a<  it  sliull  accrue,  !  Committee  will  perceive  that  this  latter  sum  is  within 
and  ultimate  re  payment  of  the  principal  of  the  whole  \  £383  67-100  of  the  amount  the  Company  find  it  neces- 
loan  of  twelve  thousand  dollars  mentioned  in  the  fore-    sary  to  borrow. 

going  preamble,   without  any  preference  or  distinction  j       l"o  supply  this   deficiency,    the  Board  have  endca' 
among  the  several  holders  of  said  loan,  and  in  prefer-  j  voured   without   success,   to   obtain  a  loan   upon  th« 
Vol.  XIV.  5 
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general  credit  of  the  Company,  and  they  now  see  no 
other  means  of  completing-  their  improvements,  than 
an  additional  contribution  from  the  land  owners  whose 
property  will  be  specially  advantaged  by  it.  If  all  of 
these  land  owners  were  equally  disposed  to  aid  us, 
there  would  be  little  difficulty  for  a  rateable  subscrip- 
tion, for  the  water  fronts  alone  would  give  us  a  sum 
amply  sufficient  for  our  purposes,  without  calling  upon 
the  shareholders  for  an  additional  dollar.  But  many 
of  them  decline  assisting  us,  and  it  is  from  a  portion  of 
them  only,  and  those  who  have  already  paid  more  than 
their  full  share,  that  we  have  any  expectation  of  ob- 
taining additional  resources.  I  need  not  suggest  to  the 
Committee  that  the  city  have  in  this  matter  an  interest 
both  as  a  land  holder  and;as  a  corporation;and  I  think  if 
the  Committee  will  only  stand  on  the  Permanent  bridge 
and  observe  the  bus' le  and  activity  prevailing  below.and 
the  comparative  absence  of  improvement  above,  they 
will  say  that  their  receipts  from  increased  taxes  would 
more  than  repay  in  a  single  year  any  sum  that  they  are 
asked  to  give,  if  the  free  access  of  sea  vessels  pro- 
duces a  change  north  of  the  bridge,  such  as  we  have 
witnessed  within  a  few  years  south  of  it. 

Hut  I  would  also  say,  that  considered  only  as  a  land- 
holder, the  city  has  not  done  more  in  proportion  to 
their  real  estate  on  the  river  than  several  others,  as 
will  be  seen  from  the  annexed  statement  of  the  sums 
paid,  and  waterfront  held  by  some  of  the  stockholders. 
And  the  Board  therefore  indulge  a  confident  hope, that 
as  those  who  have  already  largely  subscribed  to  the 
stock,  are  willing  to  go  still  further  to  relieve  us  from 
our  present  embarrassment,  you  will  not  be  behind 
hand  with  them. 

It  may  however  be  said,  that  the  city  will  again  be 
called  upon  by  the  Company,  and  that  they  will  have 
no  security,  that  even  if  they  do  come  forward  in  the 
prt  sent  instance,  the  work  will  be  entirely  completed. 
This  objection  is  easily  obviated.  The  charter  requires 
that  the  canal,  bridges,  &c.  shall  be  inspected  by  com- 
petent persons  who  shall  certify  that  they  have  been 
constructed  in  all  respects  according  to  law,  before  the 
board  is  permitted  to  demand  any  toll,  and  the  loan 
might  be  made  conditional  to  be  advanced,  only  1st, 
when  such  certificate  was  given,  and  2dly,  after  the 
balance  of  the  sum  required  was  obtained  from  other 
lenders.  The  city  would  then  be  sure  to  enjoy  all  the 
facilities  afforded  by  the  canal  before  they  parted  with 
a  single  dollar- 

But  the  Board  believe  that  the  annexed  memoranda 
will  show  the  present  state  of  the  Company,  and  satis- 
fy any  one  that  the  sum  required  will  be  sufficient  to 
cover  the  whole  cost.  From  them  it  appears  the  total 
Excavation  was  originally,  39,456  yds. 

Actually  excavated  by  Mclntyre,  13,274     " 

Contracted  to  be  excavated  by  Ingram 

&  Edman,  26,182     " 

June  Gth,  1834,  18,418     « 

Balance  to  be  excavated  June  6lh,  7,764     " 

More  than  four-fifths  therefore  of  the  whole  excava- 
tion is  done. 
The  whole   cost  of  the  walls,  bridges,  8cc. 

per  contract,  will  be,  $1 6,750 

Actually  paid  onacct.,  $10,022 

Add  20  per  cent  retained,  2,004 

Cost  of  work  actually  done,  12,026 

Cost  of  work  to  be  done,  $4,724 

Thus  three- fourths  of  the'walls,  bridges,  &c,  were 
finished  by  ac  ual  measurement  on  the  6th  June  inst., 
the  day  when  the  last  estimate  was  sent  in. 

I  am  perfectly  satisfied  the  observation  of  the  Com- 
mittee convinced  them  this  estimate  was  correct,  so 
far  as  the  excavation  is  concerned;  for  in  fact  the  only- 


part  of  the  canal  to  be  dug  out,  is  that  without  the  cof- 
fer dams  and  a  few  feet  on  the  south  of  the  walls. — 
There  can  be  no  mistake  in  the  estimates  of  the  walls, 
Sec.  which  are  all  in  one  body,  and  easily  susceptible  of 
measurement. 

By  a  resolution  of  the  Board  under  an  authority  re- 
ceived from  the  stockholders,  a  mortgage  has  been  pre- 
pared, pledging  the  whole  corporate  estate  of  the  Com- 
pany to  secure  a  loan  of  $15,000,  or  any  part  thereof, 
at  6  per  cent,  per  annum.  As  that  whole  sum  does  not 
appear  to  be  required,  they  propose  to  borrow  only 
$12,000,  and  they  will  indeed  be  disappointed  if  their 
receipts  will  not  enable  them  to  discharge  the  interest 
punctually.  Under  these  circumstances  they  respect- 
fully request  the  Councils  to  lend  the  Company  the 
sum  of  $5000  at  an  interest  of 6  percent,  per  annum. 
Your  obedient  servant, 
(Signed)  HENRY  J.  "WILLIAMS, 

Brest.  W.  P.  C.Co. 
To  J.  R.  Chandleh,  Esa. 

Chairman  of  Com.  of  Councils. 

True  Copy,  Rowd.  E.  Evans, 

Secretary. 

Estimate  of  expenses  already  incurred,  and  to  be  in- 
curred in  completing  the  W.  Philadelphia  Canal. 
Excavation,  $12,548  46 

Walls,  bridges,  &c.  16,750  00 

Piling,  3,500  CO 

Piers,  1,500  00 

Repairs  from  accidents  &  slips,  1,500  00 
Damages  and  costs  abt.  2,850  00 

Contingencies,  3,500  00 

$42,148  46 

June  6.  7764  yards  to  be  excavated — 300  perches 
of  wall  to  be  put  up— Bridges  to  be  finished — Roads, 
fences,  8cc.  to  be  made. 

No  2. 
Amount  of  capital  subscribed,         $41,600  00 

Money  actually  received,  28,486  07 

Money  actually  expended,  27,957  15 
Money  due  and  unpaid  on  shares,  13,116  33 
Money   expected  to  be   received 

from  delinquent  stockholders,  1,500  00 
Sum  supposed  to  be  lost  on  sub- 
scriptions, 11,616  33 
Estimated  cost  of  canal,  42,000  00 
Balance  required,  about  12,000  00 

From  the  Lancaster  Journal- 
LANCASTER  COUNTY  GOLD   MINES. 

Mr.  Maxwell: — Having  observed  a  paragraph,  co- 
pied from  a  Pittsburg  paper  into  some  of  the  neigh- 
bouring journals,  stating  that  several  veins  of  gold 
have  been  discovered  in  this  county,  and  that  an  in- 
corporated company  is  about  to  commence  work- 
ing them — likewise  expressing  some  fears  for  the  mo- 
rals of  the  community;  it  may  be  well  to  state,  for  the 
satisfaction  of  the  anxious  editor,  that  there  has  been  a 
vein  of  copper  discovered,  the  fpurs  of  which  contain 
some  auriferous  and  argentiferous  ores.  The  vein,  it  is 
hoped,  may  be  worth  pursuing  for  copper;  but  the  idea 
is  not  entertained  that  it  would  be  worth  working  for 
gold  alone.  A  little  may,  perhaps,  be  extracted  to  as. 
sistin  defraying  the  expense  of  mining. 

There  are  several  veins  of  auriferous  quartz  in  the 
county,  but  until  machinery  is  further  improved,  it  is 
not  likely  they  can  be  worked  to  any  profit — unless 
it  may  be,  where  they  are  intersected  by  veins  of  cop- 
per and  iron. 

The  act  incorporating  the  Pennsylvania  Mining  Com- 
pany, authorizes  them  to  mine  and  extract  ores  of  cop- 
per, gold,  silver,  lead  and  tin. 
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OBSERVATIONS   MADE   BY    ALFRED  CREIGH, 

of  Carlisle.— Commencing  on  the  1st  February  1833,  and 

ending  the  31«<  day  of  December,  1834:  — 
Giving-  an   account  of  the  weather,  its  heat  or  cold,  at 
9  —  12  and  3  o'clock— also  of  the  wind,  &c.    &.C.,  and 
communicated  to  the   Historical  Society   of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  bv  their  order,  now  published. 
••.The  Tl,enu:,metei-   which    I  have   u-cd    is   one  of  Pasi..,-ell.s\ 
make,  and  kept   in  the  entry,  through  which  at  all  times,  there  was 
a  good  draught  of  air." 
~  FEBRUARY. 
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LAND  TITLES. 

(Continued  from  page  24  ) 

On  the  8th  of  January,  1791,  (chap.  1511,)  the  Board 
of  Property  was  organized  under  the  new  constitution, 
with  the  same  powers  as  before;  and  the  Master  of  the 
Rolls  was  constituted  a  member  of  the  Board  with 
the  three  Land  Officers — any  three  of  them  to  form  a 
Board.  The  Secretary  of  the  Land  Office  to  appoint 
days  of  hearing,  and  grant  citations.  All  warrants  to 
be  under  the  lesser  seal  of  the  state,  and  signed  by  the 
governor.  The  form  of  patents  prescribed,  and  to  be 
under  the  great  seal — See  the  notes  to  chap.  953,  ante, 
pa.  14. 

On  the  29th  of  March,  1792,  (chap.  1602,)  an  act  was 
passed,  allowing  a  credit  for  unsatisfied  warrants.  It 
was  provided. that  where  any  warrants  since  the  first  of 
April,  1784,  had  issued,  or  should  thereafter  issue  from 
the  Land  Office,  and  had  not  been,  or  could  not  be  ex- 
ecuted in  the  whole,  or  in  part,  b}'  reason  that  the 
lands  therein  described, or  some  part  of  them,  had  been 
previously  appropriated  by  or  for  any  oilier  person,  or 
persons  according  to  law,  or  having  been  executed,  in- 
terfered with  some  prior  appropriation,  as  aforesaid, 
the  deputy  surveyor  of  the  district,  or  county,  at  the 
reasonable  request  of  the  party,  his  heirs,  executors, 
administrators  or  assigns,  was  directed  to  certify  to  the 
Surveyor  General's  office,  whether  any,  and  how  much 
of  the  lands  in  the  said  warrant  described,  had  not  been, 
or  could  not  be  surveyed,  for  the  reasons  aforesaid,  or 
having  been  surveyed,  interfered  with  prior  surveys  or 
appropriations;  and  the  Surveyor  General,  having  proof 
of  the  same,  was  enjoined,  upon  the  like  reasonable  re- 
quest, to  certify  to  the  Receiver  General,  the  number 
of  acres  that  remained  unsatisfied,  on  any  warrant  issued 
after  the  first  of  April,  1784. 

And  whenever  it  should  appear  to  the  Receiver  Ge- 
neral, by  original  receipts  or  other  legal  voucher,  or 
by  entries  made  in  his  books,  that  any  person  had  paid 
into  the  Land  Office  any  moneys  or  certificate  for  lands 
granted  to  him,  by  virtue  of  warrants  issued  after  the 
1st  of  April,  1784,  and  svhich  he  had  not  obtained;  or 
that  he  had  paid  any  moneys  or  certificates  over  and 
above  what  was  due  to  the  commonwealth  for  the  lands 
obtained  by  virtue  of  such  warrants,  he  was  enjoined  to 
carry  such  money,  or  balance  to  the  credit  of  such  per- 
son, his  heirs,  executors,  administrators  or  assigns,  in 
payments  then,  or  thereafter  to  become  due,  for  the 
purchase  of  any  lands  within  the  commonwealth,  to- 
gether with  lawful  interest  for  the  same,  from  the  time 
of  the  original  payment,  to  the  time  of  such  credit  be- 
ing applied  for  and  made. 

But  by  an  act  passed  the  6th  of  March,  1793,  (chap. 
1648.)  So  much  of  the  above  act,  as  authorized  the 
allowance  of  interest,  on  any  money  or  balances,  car- 
ried to  the  credit  of  any  person,  by  virtue  of  the  above 
act,  from  the  time  of  the  original  payment,  to  the  time 
of  credit  being  applied  for  and  made,  was  repealed;  pro- 
vided.that  where  such  money  has  been  paid, or  balanc- 
es had  become  due,  prior  to  the  passing  of  this  supple- 
ment, interest  was  to  be  allowed  upon  such  money,  or 
balances,  from  the  lime  of  making  the  original  pay- 
ments, respectively,  until  the  day  of  passing  this  sup- 
plement, and  no  longer. 

And,  from  and  after  the  1st  of  January,  1795.  All 
persons  who  should  not  previous!}'  apply  for,  and  pro- 
cure a  credit  to  be  entered  in  the  books  of  the  Receiver 
General,  for  any  such  money,  or  balances,  was  thence- 
forth to  be  forever  barred  and  excluded  from  all  cla'm, 
right,  or  title  thereto,  and  to  every  part  and  parcel 
thereof,  and  from  any  benefit  or  advantage,  which 
could,  or  might  have  been  obtained,  by,  from  or  under 
the  said  recited  act,  and  all  such  moneys,  or  balances, 
and  the  right  and  claim  thereto,  were  declared  from 
thence  to  become,  and  be,  forever,  forfeited  and  can- 
gelled. 

Qn,  the  34  of  April,  1792,  (chap.   1613,)  an  act  was 


passed,  entitled,  "An  act  for  the  sale  of  the  vacant 
lands  within  this  commonwealth." 

Sect.  1.  The  price  of  all  the  vacant  lands,  within  the 
purchase  of  1768,  and  the  preceding  purchases,  ex- 
cepting such  lands  as  had  been  previously  settled  on,  or 
improved,  was  reduced  to  the  sum  of  fifty  shillings  for 
every  hundred  acres;  and  the  price  of  vacant  lands, 
within  the  limits  of  the  purchase  of  1784,  and  lying 
east  of  Allegheny  and  Cone  wango  creeks,  was  reduced 
to  the  sum  of  five  pounds  for  every  hundred  acres:  and 
the  said  lands  were  offered  to  any  person  or  persons  ap- 
plying for  the  same,  at  the  price  aforesaid,  in  the  man- 
ner and  form  accustomed  under  the  laws  in  force. 

Sect.  2.  All  the  lands  lying  north  and  west  of  the 
rivers  Ohio  and  Allegheny,  and  Conewango  creek,  ex- 
cept such  parts  thereof  as  had  been,  or  thereafter 
should  be,  appropriated  to  any  public,  or  charitable 
U'e,  were  offered  for  sale  "to  persons  who  will  cultivate, 
improve  and  settle  the  same,  or  cause  the  same  to  be 
cultivated,  improved  and  settled,  at  and  for  the  price 
of  seven  pounds  ten  shillings  for  every  hundred  acres 
thereof,  with  an  allowance  of  six  per  centum  for  roads 
and  highways,  to  be  located,  surveyed  and  secured  to 
such  purchasers,  in  the  manner  herein  after  mention- 
ed." 

Sect.  3-  "Upon  the  application  of  any  person  who 
may  have  settled  and  improved,  or  is  desirous  to  settle 
and  improve,  a  plantation  within  the  limits  aforesaid, to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Land  Office,  which  application 
shall  contain  a  particular  description  of  the  lands  ap- 
plied for,  there  shall  be  granted  to  him  a  warrant  for 
any  quantity  of  land  within  the  said  limits,  not  exceed- 
ing four  hundred  acres,  requiring  the  Surveyor  Gene- 
ral to  cause  the  same  to  be  surveyed  for  the  use  of  the 
grantee,  his  heirs,  and  assigns,  forever,  and  make  re- 
turn thereof  to  the  Surveyor  General's  office,  within 
the  term  of  six  months  next  following,  the  grantee  pay- 
ing the  purchase  money,  and  all  the  usual  fees  of  the 
Land-Office. 

Sect.  4.  The  Surveyor  General  to  divide  the  lands 
offered  for  sale  into  districts,  and  appoint  one  deputy 
for  each  district,  who  shall  give  bond  and  security  as 
usual,  and  reside  within,  or  as  near  as  possible  to,  his 
district,  and  within  sixty  days  next  after  his  appoints 
ment,  certify  to  the  Surveyor  General  the  place  where 
he  shall  keep  his  office  open  for  the  purpose  of  receiv- 
ing warrants,  that  all  persons  who  may  apply  for  lands 
may  be  informed  thereof.  And  every  deputy  surveyor, 
who  shall  receive  any  such  warrant,  shall  make  fair  and 
clear  entries  thereof  in  a  book,  to  be  provided  by  him 
for  the  purpose,  distinguishing  therein,  the  name  of  the 
person  therein  mentioned,  the  quantity  of  land,  date 
thereof,  and  the  da)'  on  which  he  received  the  same, 
which  book  shall  be  opened  at  all  seasonable  hours,  to 
every  applicant,  who  shall  be  entitled  to  copies  of  any 
entries  therein,  to  be  certified  as  such,  and  signed  by  the 
deputy  surveyor,  the  party  paying  one  quarter  of  a  dol- 
lar therefor. 

Sect  5.  The  deputy,  at  the  reasonable  request,  and 
at  the  cost  and  charges  of  the  grantees,  to  proceed  to 
survey  the  lands  in  such  warrants  described,  as  nearly 
as  may  be,  according  to  (he  respective  priorities  of  their 
warrants;  but  they  shall  not  survey  any  tract  of  land, 
that  mav  have  been  actually  settled  and  improved  prior 
to  the  date  of  the  entry  of  such  warrant  with  the  dep- 
uty surveyor  of  the  district  except  for  the  owner  of 
such  settlement  and  improvement.  And  having  per, 
fected  such  surveys,  shall  enter  the  same  in  a  book  to 
be  kept  by  him,  and  to  be  called  the  survey  book, 
which  shall  remain  in  his  office,  liable  to  be  inspected 
by  any  person  whatsoever,  upon  payment  of  eleven 
pence  for  every  search;  and  he  shall  cause  copies  of 
any  such  survey  to  be  made  out,  and  delivered  to  any 
person,  upon  the  payment  of  one  quarter  of  a  dollar 
for  each  copy. 

Sect  6.  Every  survey  made  by  a  deputy  out  of  his. 
proper  district  shall  be  void,  and  of  none  effect.     The? 
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Surveyor  General  and  his  deputies,  are  enjoined  to  sur-  |  monwealth  to  grant  the  same  lands,  or  any  part  there- 
vey  or  cause  to  be  surveyed,  the  full  amount  of  land  j  of,  to  others,  by  warrants,  reciting  such  defaults;  and 
contained  and  mentioned  in  any  warrant,  in  one  entire  the  grantees,  complying  with  the  regulations  of  this 
tract,  if  the  same  can  be  found,  in  such  manner  and  act,  shall  have,  hold  and  enjoy  the  same,  to  them,  their 
form,  as  that  such  tract  shall  not  contain  in  front  on  any  .  heirs  and  assigns;  but  no  warrant  shall  be  issued  in  pur- 
navigable  river  or  lake,  more  thj  n  one  half  of  the  suance  of  this  act,  until  the  purchase  money  shall  be 
length,  or  depth  of  such  tract,  and  to  conform  the  lines  i  paid  to  the  Receiver  General  of  the  Land  Office, 
of  every  survey  in  such  manner,  as  to  form  the  figure  i  Sect.  11.  When  any  caveat  is  determined  by  the 
or  plot  thereof,  as  nearly  as  circumstances  will  admit,  Board  of  Property,  in  manner  heretofore  used  in  this 
to  an  oblong,  whose  length  shall  not  be  greater  than  i  commonwealth,  the  patent  shall  nevertheless  be  stayed 
twice  the  breadth  thereof.  Ten  per  cent,  surplus  to  for  the  term  of  six  months,  within  which  time  the  party 
be  allowed,  and  paid  tor  pro  rata,  on  patenting.  i  against    whom  the   determination  of  the  Board  is,  may 

Sect.  7.  Every  February,  the  deputy  is  to  return  into  [  enter  his  suit  at  common  law,  but  not  afterwards;  and 
the  office  of  the  Surveyor  General,  plots  of  every  sur-  j  the  party  in  whose  favour  the  determination  of  the 
vey  he  shall  have  made  in  pursuance  of  any  warrant,  Board  is,  shall  be  deemed  and  ttken  to  be  in  possession, 
connected  together  in  one  general  draught,  so  far  as  to  all  the  intents  and  purposes  of  trying  the  title,  al- 
they  may  be  contiguous  to  each  other,  with  the  courses  I  though  the  other  party  shall  be  in  actual  possession, 
and  distances  of  each  line;  the  quantity  of  land  contain-  which  supposed  possession,  shall,  nevertheless,  have  no 
ed  in  each  survey,  and  the  name  of  the  person  for  whom  effect  upon  the  title;  at  the  end  of  which  term  of  six 
the  same  was  surveyed.  months  aforesaid,  if  no  suit  is  entered,  a  patent  shall  is- 

Sect.  S.  "The  deputy  surveyor  of  the  proper  I  sue  according  to  the  determination  of  the  Board,  upon 
district  shall,  upon  the  application  of  any  person  ]  the  applicant  producing  a  certificate  of  the  prothono- 
who  has  made  an  actual  settlement  and  improve-  tary  of  the  proper  county,  that  no  suit  is  commenced, 
ment  on  lands  lying  north  and  west  of  the  rivers  J  or  if  a  suit  is  entered,  a  patent  shall,  at  the  determina- 
Oliio  and  Allegheny,  and  Conewango  creek,  and  upon  tion  of  such  suit,  issue  in  common  form  to  that  party 
such  person  paying  the  legal  fees,  survey  and  mark 
out  the  lines  of  the   tract  of  land  to  which  such  person 


may,  by  conforming  to  the  provisions  of  this  act,  be- 
come entitled  by  virtue  of  such  settlement  and  improve- 
ment; provided,  that  he  shall  not  survey  more  than  four 
hundred  acres  for  such  person,  and  shall,  in  making 
such  survey,  conform  himself  to  all  the  other  regula- 
tions by  this  act  prescribed." 

Sect.  9.  "  No  warrant  or  survey,  to  be  issued  or 
made  in  pursuance  of  this  act,  for  lands  lying  north  and 
west  of  the  rivers  Ohio  and  Allegheny,  and  Conewango 
creek,  shall  vest  any  title  in  or  to  the  lands  therein 
mentioned,  unless  the  grantee  has,  prior  to  the  date  of 
such  warrant,  made,  or  caused  to  be  made,  or  shall 
within  the  space  of  two  years  next  after  the  date  of  the 
same,  make,  or  cause  to  be  made,  an  actual  settlement 
thereon,  by  clearing,  fencing  and  cultivating  at  least 
two  acres    lor   every   hundred  acres   contained  in  one 


whom  the  title  is  found  by  law;  and  in  both  cases,  the 
patent  shall  be  and  remain  a  full  and  perfect  title  to  the 
lands  against  all  parties  and  privies  to  the  said  caveat  or 
suit;  with  the  usual  saving  to  infants,  &c. 

Sect.  15.  The  holders  of  unsatisfied  warrants  hereto- 
fore issued  agreeably  to  the  7th  section  of  the  act  of  2lst 
of  December,  1784,  may  locate  them  in  any  district  of 
vacant  and  unappropriated  land  within  this  common- 
wealth; provided  the  owners  thereof  shall  be  under  the 
same  regulations  and  restrictions,  as  ether  owners  of 
warrants  taken  for  lands  lying  north  and  west  of  Alle- 
gheny river,  and  Conewango  creek,  are  made  subject 
by  this  act,  the  said  recited  act,  or  any  other  acts  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

Much  controversy  has  arisen  out  of  this  act.  Its  evi- 
dent object  was  to  encourage  the  population  and  im- 
provement of  the  country.  An  important  section  has 
!  received  various  constructions.     The  consequences  of 


survey,  erect  ng  thereon  a  messuage  for  the  habitation  I  unsettled  titles  are  always  certain.  The  population 
of  man,  and  residing,  or  causing  a  family  to  reside  and  improvement  of  the  country  have  been  impeded 
thereon,  for  the  space  of  five  years  next  following  his  '  and  retarded.  Nineteen  years  have  elapsed;  but  the 
first  settlement  of  the  same,  if  he,  or  she,  shall  so  long  |  dispute  is  still  undecided,  and  whilst  to  the  north,  and 
live;  and  that  in  default  of  such  actual  settlement  and  to  the  west  of  these  controverted  lands,  the  country  in- 
residence,  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  to  and  for  this  j  creases  with  industrious  citizens,  and  smiles  with  culti- 
commonwealth  to  i--sue  new  warrants  to  other  actual  |  vation;  here  the  half-finished  cabin  and  remaining  for- 
settlers  for  the  said  lands,  or  any  part  thereof,  reciting  i  ests,  proclaim    that  the  land  is  without  a  certain  owner. 


the  original  warrants,  and  that  actual  settlements  and 
residence  have  not  been  made  in  pursuance  thereof, 
and  so  as  often  as  defaults  shall  be  made,  for  the  time, 
and  in  the  manner  aforesaid,  which  new  grants  shall  be 
under,  and  subject  to  all  and  every  the  regulations  con- 
tained in  this  act.  Provided  always,  nevertheless,  that 
if  any  such  actual  settler,  or  any  grantee  in  any  such 
original  or  succeeding  warrant  shall,  by  force  of  arms 
of  the  enemies  of  the  United  States,  be  prevented  from 
making  such  actual  settlement,  or  be  driven  therefrom, 
and  shall  persist  in  his  endeavours  to  make  such  actual 
settlement  as  aforesaid,  then,  in  either  case,  he  and  his 
heirs  shall  be  entitled  to  have  and  to  hold  the  said  lands, 
in  the  same  manner.as  if  the  actual  settlement  had  been 
made  and  continued. 

Sect.  10.  The  lands  actually  settled  and  improved 
according  to  the  provisions  of  this  act,  to  whosesoever 
possession  they  may  descend  or  come,  shall  be  and  re- 
main liable   or  chargeable  for  the   payment  of  the  con- 


It  is  important  in  the  consideration  of  this  controver- 
sy, that  at  the  time  of  passing  this  act,  there  existed  a 
war  between  the  United  States,  and  the  Indian  nations, 
in  the  western  country.  The  armies  of  the  United 
States  had  experienced  signal  defeats  from  the  sava- 
ges. In  1791,  General  Ilarmar  was  defeated.  On  the 
4th  of  November  in  the  same  year,  General  St.  Clair  was 
defeated  with  great  slaughter.  It  was  considered  un- 
safe to  attempt  an  immediate  settlement,  beyond  the 
Allegheny  in  a  country  exposed  to  the  inroads  of  a 
subtle  and  vindictive  enemy,  whose  mode  of  warfare 
was  peculiar;  and  whose  approach  was  often  In  secret, 
and  could  not  be  guarded  by  common  precaution. 

On  the  20th  ol  August,  1794,  General  Wayne  de- 
feated the  Indians  at  the  Miamis;  his  treaty  with  them, 
was  on  the  3d  of  August,  1795,  when  hostilities  ceased, 
and  the  treaty  was  ratified  by  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  on  the  3d  of  December,  1795. 

In  the  lessee   of    Grant  v.   Eddy,  before   cited,  both 


sideration  or  purchase  money,  at  the  rate  aforesaid,  for  parties  claimed  under  warrants  issued  by  virtue  ol  the 
every  hundred  acres,  and  the  interest  thereon  accruing    act  of  3d  of  April,  1792. 

from  the  dates  of  such  improvements;  and  if  such  actual  It  appeared  in  the  evidence  that  the  defendant  had 
settler,  not  being  hindered  as  aforesaid,  by  death,  or  paid  into  the  Receiver  General's  office  £420  on  the 
the  enemies  of  the  United  States  shall  neglect  to  apply  I  17th  of  November,  1792— £620  on  the  10th  of  Janua- 
for  a  warrant  for  the  space  often  years  after  the  time  of  i  ry,  1793 — and  £2170  on  the  12th  of  August,  1793,  be- 
passing  this  act,  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  this  com- 1  sides  the  usual  office  fees.     But  the  proof  on  the  part 
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of  the  plaintiff  was  extremely  defective  in  this  particu- 
lar.  The  certificate  of  the  Receiver  General  charged 
the  "  Lands  Dr.  to  Cash,"  and  there  was  only  one  en-  ; 
try  of  cash  credited,  as  applicable  to  the  subjects  in 
dispute,  viz.  £94  10*.  6d.  on  the  26th  of  January, 
1793. 

The  lands  lying  east  of  the  Allegheny  river,  were 
not  subject  to  settlement  conditions.  A  caveat  had  been 
filed  on  the  part  of  the  plaintiff  on  the  26th  of  Februa- 
ry, 1793,  and  a  decision  of  the  Board  of  Property  was 
had  on  the  26th  of  March,  1794,  that  the  deputy  sur- 
veyor should  execute  the  defendant's  warrants,  tlie 
same  having  the  priority  in  point  of  time,  and  well  de- 
scribing the  lands.  The  present  ejectment  was  com- 
menced within  six  months  thereafter. 

By  the  Court.  The  warrants  lately  granted  by  the 
Land  Office,  bear  equal  date  with  the  applications  of 
the  different  parties.  But  the  periods  when  they  have 
actually  issued,  can  only  be  ascertained  from  the  pay- 
ment of  the  purchase  money.  In  this  mode  the  time 
of  issuing  the  defendant's  warrants  may  be  ascertained; 
but  from  the  deficiency  of  the  proof  adduced  by  the 
plaintiff,  it  cannot  be  pronounced  with  certainty,  when 
his  warrants  issued. 

We  know,  however,  that  the  applications  of  the  de- 
fendant are  earlier  than  those  of  the  plaintiff,  and  that 
the  former  must  succeed,  provided  the  lands  are  de- 
scribed with  convenient  certainty,  and  the  party  has  not 
incurred  a  forfeiture  of  his  pretensions,  by  gross  laches 
or  delay. 

Priority  ofapplication  gives  a  certain  degree  of  equity. 
The  deputy  surveyors,  by  the  5th  section  of  the  act  of 
3d  of  April,  1792,  are  directed  to  survey  according  to 
the  priority  of  the  warrants.  But  all  applications  must 
be  pursued  within  a  reasonable  time  by  payment  of  ihe 
purchase  money,  and  taking  out  warrants,  and  procur- 
ing survys  to  be  made.  It  would,  u  n  der  a  different 
constrection,  lay  in  the  power  of  the  earliest  applier, 
to  ingrussand  monopolize  the  whole  country,  by  a  long 
list  of  applicatico  ffl  contiguous  to  each  other;  beginning 
at  a  certain  fixed  point,  without  paying  a  single  shilling 
into  the  coffers  of  the  state,  until  it  suited  his  conve- 
nience! This  never  could  have  been  the  intention  of  the 
legislature. 

What  that  reasonable  time  is,  appears  unnecessary  to 
be  determined,  in  the  present  suit;  because  it  cannot 
come  in  question,  unless  it  clearly  appears  that  the  les- 
sor of  the  plaintiff  has  paid  his  money  into  the  treasury 
sooner  than  the  adverse  party,  and  that  the  latter  has 
been  guilty  of  manifest  negligence.  Verdict  for  the 
defendant. 

Lessee  of  Lewis  Bond  v.  Robert  Fitrandolph. 

Ejectment  for  one  messuage,  and  400  acres  of  land 
on  French  creek. 

This  was  a  contest  between  two  settlers,  without  war 
rants,  to  lands  west  of  the  river  Allegheny,  and  on  tlie 
east  side  of  French  creek. 

In  1789,  one  Cornelius  Vanhorne  erected  acabin  of 
heavy  logs  on  the  land.  The  lessor  of  the  plaintiff  in 
1792,  was  an  officer  of  the  army  under  General  Wayne, 
and  was  stationed  by  him,  with  a  detachment  of  28  men, 
at  Cussewago,  to  protect  the  inhabitants  from  the  In- 
dians. During  the  winter  he  pulled  down  Vanhorne's 
cabin,  and  made  rails  of  the  logs.  He  erected  a  new 
cabin,  fifty  or  sixty  perches  from  the  former,  with  the 
assistance  of  two  soldiers,  whom  he  hired  for  that  pur 
pose,  and  also  cleared  and  fenced  a  field  of  ten  acres, 
which  had  formerly  been  cultivated  by  the  natives.  In 
the  spring  of  1793,  he  planted  one  half  of  an  acre  of 
corn,  and  one  half  of  an  acre,  of  potatoes;  and  was  re- 
called the  same  spring,  having  first  placed  one  Licquers, 
who  had  intermarried  with  an  Indian  woman,  in  his  cab- 
in, and  contracted  with  a  trader  to  supply  him  with 
meat  and  flour. 

After  Bond  was  withdrawn,  the  defendant  in  behalf 
of  Vanhorne,  forced  Licquers  from  the  possession  of 
the  tract,  and  in  August,  1793,  cut  and  made  hay  there- 


on. He  then  fled,  on  hearing  that  no  treaty  had  been 
concluded  with  the  Indians.  In  the  course  of  the  fol- 
lowing month  he  returned  with  li is  horses,  broke  up  the 
field  which  had  been  fenced  by  Bond,  (the  rails  where- 
of had  been  burnt,)  put  the  fence  in  order  and  sowed 
turnips.  On  the  eighth  of  May,  1794,  he  obtained  a 
survey  by  William  Power,  a  deputy  surveyor,  of  401  as. 
and  29  p"s.  in  pursuance  of  his  improvement,  dated  1st 
of  March,  1791.  He  lived  on  the  lands,  extending  his 
improvements,  erected  three  other  houses,  cleared  and 
fenced  20  acres  more  of  ground,  and  had  the  whole  in 
good  cultivation.  Neither  Bond  nor  Licquers  had  been 
in  that  country  since  1794.  They  obtained  no  survey, 
nor  did  it  appear  that  they  had  attempted  to  procure 
one. 

On  opening  the  p'aintiff's  title,  it  was  objected,  that 
he  should  have  filed  his  caveat  under  the  1 1th  section  of 
the  act  of  3d  of  April,  1792,  and  have  first  tried  his 
claim  before  the  Board  of  Property. 

By  the  court.  The  two  clauses  of  the  act  refer  to 
different  objects.  Though  the  words  of  the  11th  sec- 
tion are  general,  they  have  been  held  not  to  extend  to 
lands  claimed  under  rights  or  contracts  previous  to  the 
passing  of  this  law.  The  law  does  not  require  intermi- 
nis,  that  a  caveat  shall  be  filed  to  try  a  title  to  lands. 
There  are  no  words  restrictive  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
ordinary  courts  of  justice  in  the  first  instance;  and  we 
will  not,  by  construction,  increase  the  powers  of  the 
Board  of  Property.  The  parol  evidence,  therefore, 
must  be  received.  But  what  operation  tlie  bare  im- 
provement will  have,  where  the  plaintiff  must  recover, 
on  showing  a  title,  is  another  question. 

After  the  testimony,  and  arguments  were  closed,  the 
court  delivered  the  following  charge,  in  substance.  This 
is  a  case  of  the  first  impression  under  the  act  of  3d  of 
April,  1792.  That  law  has  introduced  a  new  species 
of  title;  but  whether  it  will  effectuate  the  intentions  of 
the  legislature,  time  only  can  determine.  In  the  mean 
while,  it  behoves  us  to  move  with  caution,  and  to  reflect 
fully  before  we  form  an  opinion.  No  warrant  exists  on 
either  side.  Both  parties  claim  as  actual  settlers  and 
improvers  under  the  8th  and  9th  sections  of  the  act. 
The  plaintiff  who  must  recover  by  his  own  strength, 
must  bring  himself  clearly  within  the  law.  "  On  his 
conforming  to  the  provisions  of  this  act,"  depends  the 
validity  of  his  right.  An  application  to  the  deputy-sur- 
veyor of  the  district,  and  payment  of  the  legal  fees, 
form  a  part  of  that  conformity.  '1  he  plaintiff  has  given 
no  survey  in  evidence,  nor  can  we  collect  from  pre- 
sumption, that  he  has  attempted  to  make  one.  His 
pretentions,  therefore,  are  nor  designated,  or  defined. 
His  house,and  part  of  his  original  inclosure,ate  exclud- 
ed by  the  defendant's  survey.  He  cannot  claim  under 
agreed  lines  made  by  the  predecessors  of  the  defend- 
ant and  others,  while  lie  sets  up  a  title  adverse  to  the 
former.  How  then  shall  his  improvement  be  extended, 
or  in  what  direction  shall  it  go?  Confining  ourselves  to 
the  case  now  before  us,  we  are  of  opinion  that  the 
plaintiff  having  shown  no  survey,  nor  even  an  attempt 
to  make  one,  his  claim  is  not  recognized  by  the  law,  so 
as  to  entitle  him  to  recover. 

If  the  deputy  surveyor  had  refused  to  do  him  justice, 
he  might  have  complained  thereof  to  the  Surveyor 
General  or  the  Board  of  Property:  and  he  would  then 
have  evinced  an  endeavour,  on  his  part,  to  conform  to 
the  law.  But  no  pretext  of  that  kind  exists  in  the  pre- 
sent case.     Verdict  for  defendant. 

Allegheny,  Mav,  1797,  before  Yeates  and  Smith,  jus- 
tices.  (MSS.  Reports. ) 

That  a  recovery  cannot  be  had  on  a  mere  settlement 
without  a  survey,  was  also  held  in  the  Lessee  of  Benoni 
Dawson  v.  William  Laughlin,  Allegheny,  May,  1799, 
before  the  same  judges.  (MSS.  Reports.) 

In  Hubley's  lessee  v.  Chew,  before  cited  a  caveat 
had  been  entered  by  the  "plaintiff  against  the  defendant, 
on  the  11th  of  April,  1793.  The  Board  of  Property 
decided  in  favor  of  the  defendant;  but  stayed  issuing 
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the  patent  for  six  months.  The  ejectment  was  not 
brought  within  the  six  months;  but  it  was  brought  to 
April  term,  1794,  in  the  common  pleas  of  Northumber- 
land county,  before  any  patent  actually  issued. 

The  defendant  offered  in  evidence  a  patent  dated 
22d  of  March,  1796,  to  him,  and  insisted  that  the  same 
was  a  full  and  perfect  title  to  the  lands  against  the  plain- 
tiff in  the  present  suit,  being  grounded  on  the  decision 
of  the  Board  of  Property,  and  no  action  had  been  en- 
tered at  common  law,  by  the  plaintiff  within  six  months 
after  the  determination- 

On  the  ground  that  the  patent  was  dated  subsequent 
to  the  suit  brought,  the  court  were  clearly  of  opinion  it 
could  not  be  evidence:  But  how  far  the  words  and  in- 
tention of  the  legislature,  in  the  law  relied  on,  may  ef- 
fect an  exception  in  the  general  practice,  was  the  great 
question. 

By  the  Court.  We  cheerfully  disclaim  all  legislative 
power;  but  it  will  not  be  denied,  that  we  possess  the 
right  of  putting  such  construction  on  the  acts  of  the  le- 
gislature, as  appears  to  us,  best  to  accord  with  their  in- 
tention,either  expressed, or  implied.  We  cannot  construe 
a  law  differently  from  the  plain,  clear  words  of  it,  under 
any  ideas  of  convenience  or  equity.  Arguments  ab 
inconvenienti,  only  apply  where  the  law  is  dubious.  It 
is  sufficient  for  us  to  declare  our  opinion  on  the  present 
question,  that  the  11th  section  of  the  act  of  3d  of  April, 
1792,  does  not  extend  to  the  case  before  us.  We  do 
not  much  regard  the  title  of  the  law,  it  is  said  to  be  no 
part  of  a  statute.  But  the  preamble  has  considerable 
weight  in  discovering  its  meaning.  Though  it  will  not 
control  the  clear  and  positive  words  of  the  enacting 
part,  it  may  explain  them  if  ambiguous.  The  declared 
object  of  the  whole  act  goes  to  the  unsold  and  unsettled 
lands  within  the  Indian  purchase  at  fort  Stanwix  in  1768, 
and  the  preceding  purchases;  and  to  the  vacant  lands, 
included  in  the  Indian  purchase  of  1784,  at  Fort  M'ln- 
toch- 

All  the  provisions  of  the  law  go  merely  as  to  unap- 
propriated lands;  except  that  in  the  last  section,  it  is 
directed,  that  unsatisfied  warrants  issued  under  a  for- 
mer law,  may  be  located  on  vacant  and  unappropriated 
lands. 

To  comply,  therefore,  with  the  whole  scope  of  the 
act,  and  declared  intention  of  the  legislature,  the  gen- 
erality of  the  expressions  in  the  beginning  of  the  11th 
section,  "  When  any  caveat  is  determined,  &c"  must 
necessarily  be  restrained  to  any  caveat  relating  to  lands 
then  vacant  and  unappropriated.  Tlie  clause  in  ques- 
tion cannot  be  extended,  in  our  apprehension  to  caveats 
respecting  other  lands,  held  under  rights  or  contracts, 
antecedent  to  the  passing  of  this  law. 

The  words  of  the  section  now  under  consideration, 
are  not  more  large  and  comprehensive,  than  those  used 
by  the  legislature  in  the  15th  section  of  the  act  of  8th 
of  April,  1785.  "That  in  making  any  survey  by  any 
deputy  surveyor,  he  shall  not  go  out  of  his  proper  dis- 
trict, &,c."  Nevertheless,  in  the  case  of  the  Lessee  of 
Alexander  Wright  v.  Benjamin  Wells,  at  Washington, 
May,  1793,  M'Kean,  C.  J.  and  Yeates,  after  full  argu- 
ment, ruled  that  the  expressions  related  solely  to  the 
lands  purchased  at  Fort  M'Intosh.     (MSS.  Reports.) 

And  in  Albright  and  others,  v-  M'Ginnis's  lessee.  In 
the  supreme  court,  December,  1799,  it  was  solemnly 
adjudged  by  the  whole  court,  "  That  the  11th  section 
of  the  act  of  3d  of  April,  1792,  does  not  apply  to  cases 
of  lands  improved  at  the  time  of  passing  that  law.  (  MSS. 
Repor's.) 

This  decision  is  recognized,  at  Lancaster,  June  2d, 
1810,  in  Steinmetz  v.  Young,  2  Binney,  523.  So  that 
the  construction  is  settled. 

(To  be  continued.) 


From  the  Commercial  Herald. 

SCHUYLKILL  CANAL. 

With  the  view  of  showing  the   importance  of  the 

Western  trade,  and  of  the  Schuylkill  Canal,  as  one  of 


the  links  of  the  great  chain  of  Pennsylvania  Canals  and 
Rail  Koads,  we  have  made  up  an  account  of  the  opera- 
tions on  this  Canal,  from  the  4th  of  March  last,  to  the 
4th  inst,  and  present  it  below- 

We  have  ascertained  that  last  year,  the  tolls  up  to 
July  1st,  were  upwards  of  $132,000,  while  this  year, 
up  to  the  same  period,  they  amount  to  only  $102,000; 
showing  a  decrease  in  the  receipts,  of  more  than  one- 
fourth. 

DESCENDING    NAVIGATION. 


Flour — From  the  Union  Canal 

4,509 

Reading 

320 

below  Reading 

714 

(about  58,202  barrels.) 

5,543 

Grain — Union  Canal 

4,758 

Kernsville 

4 

Schuylkill  Haven 

13 

Reading 

227 

below  Reading 

112 

(or  204,560  bushels.) 

5,114 

Whiskey—  Union  Canal 

906 

Kernsville 

44 

Reading 

13 

below  Reading 

44 

(or  8,056  barrels.) 

1,007 

Lumber — Union  Canal 

6,176 

Kernsville 

451 

Mont  Carbon 

245 

Schuylkill  Haven 

280 

Reading 

157 

below  Reading 

556 

7,865 

Coal — Union  Canal 

761 

Kernsville 

10,637 

Mont  Carbon 

25,685 

Schuylkill  Haven 

12,222 

below  Reading 

23,321 

72,626 

Castings — Union  Canal 

822 

Kernsville 

210 

Reading 

320 

below  Reading 

290 

1,642 

Iron,  &c. — Union  Canal 

295 

Kernsville 

140 

Reading 

20 

below  Reading 

153 

Nails                 do. 

557 

Ore                  do. 

638 

1,803 

Butter — Union  Canal 

35 

Mont  Carbon 

4 

(or  87,360  lbs.) 

39 

Tobacco — Union  Canal 

232 

Reading 

2 

234 

Peltries — Union  Canal 

25 

Cotton— Union  Canal 

27 

Wool — Union  Canal 

29 

Bark — Union  Canal 

109 

Kernsville 

22 

Mont  Carbon 

23 

Schuylkill  Haven 

24 

Reading 

10 

188 

Leather — Union  Canal 

109 

Mont  Carbon 

1 

Reading  1 

Limestone,  24,715;  Sundries,  261;  Marble,  163; 
Stone,  720;  Wood,  556;  Starch,  17;  Rags, 
13;  Potash,  2;  Oil,  14;  Pork,  4;  Bricks,  2       S 
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ASCENDING    NAVIGATION. 


Merchandize— To  places  below  Reading 

153 

Reading 

378 

below  Mont  Carbon 

232 

Mont  Carbon 

233 

Union  Canal 

6615 

pish — BeloW  Reading 

13 

Reading 

44 

below  Mont  Carbon 

38 

Mont  Carbon 

12 

Union  Canal 

1319 

(or  10,695  bbls.) 



Sail — Below  Reading 

25 

Reading 

117 

below  Mont  Carbon 

62 

Mont  Carbon 

21 

Union  Canal 

1163 

(About  55,000  bushels.) 



Plaster—  Below  Reading 

171 

Reading 

43 

Below  Mont  Carbon 

22 

Union  Canal 

2854 

1,426 


To  different  places,  Burr  Mill  Stones,  44  tons; 
Lumber,  2443;  Castings,  140;  Iron,  442;  Steel, 
7;  Ore,  1144;  Ale,  23;  Coal,  1173;  Flour, 
62;  Grain,  98;  Bacon,  5;  Cider,  3;  Bricks, 
245;  Marble,  48;  Wood,  160;  Sundries,  173; 
Lime  and  Limestone,  1256;  Stone  and  sand, 
365 

Total  ! 


7,831 


For  the  Register. 
THE  AMERICAN  MOLE  LOCUST. 
No.  9. 

*'  If  Locusts  deposit  their  eggs  in  young  and  tender 
branches  of  trees,  must  it  not  necessarily  follow  that 
the  Pupa  will  rise  in  a  few  days  in  their  vicinity?" 

Locusts  do  not  always  deposit  their  eggs  on  trees, 
but  in  many  plants  such  as  Pear,  Clover,  Lambs-quar- 
ters, 8cc  to  the  last  they  give  the  preference,  and  as  it 
is  common,  and  grows  every  where  in  profusion,  and  as 
the  eggs  are  concealed  in  the  stalks,  they  may  escape 
the  vigilance  of  their  enemy  the  Black  Ants. 

July  7th.  I  have  not  yet  seen  a  young  insect,  but  am 
informed  some  have  already  escaped  from  the  egg. 

"  At  what  time  did  you  first  observe  a  deposit  of 
eggs?" 

On  the  29th  of  May. 

Pupa  seldom  appear  in  an  alluvial  soil 


Lancaster,  July  10,  1834. 


C.  R. 


DREADFUL  STORM. 


On  Wednesday  afternoon,  the  2d  of  July,  a  storm  of 
unusual  severity  passed  over  the  upper  part  of  Wilkes- 
barre,  Pittston,  and  Providence.  Thunder  and  light- 
ning— rain  and  hail,  proceeding  from  alow  black  cloud, 
driven  rapidly  by  the  wind,  gave  a  lively  impression  of 
Heaven's  power  in  its  wrath.  Midst  the  lightning  and 
thunder,  hail  stones  flew  like  bullets  at  Bunker  Hill, 
and  the  rattling,  ciash  and  confusion  reminded  one  of 
the  battle  of  Prague,  if  a  thing  like  that  popular  piece 
may  be  mentioned  in  reference  to  a  scene  so  grand  and 
awful-  We  are  pained  to  say  that  sixteen  panes  of 
glass  were  in  an  -instant  dashed  to  pieces  in  one  bed 
chamber,  while  equal  havoc  were  made  in  other  parts 


of  the  house.  The  stones  were  about  the  size  of  a 
hickory  nut — some  larger;  one  measured,  the  longest 
way,  four  inches — the  ground  was  so  covered,  children 
gathered  them  up  by  handsfull — corn  was  cut  into  rib- 
bons—wheat and  rye  injured,  and  the  fields  looked  like 
desolation;  yet  we  have  reason  to  hope  the  damage  to 
the  crops  near  Wilkesbarre,  not  extensive.  Tlie  storm 
was  seen,  but  very  slightly  felt  in  the  Borough. 

On  the  mountains  south-east  of  the  borough,  the 
cloud  seemed  stopped  for  a  minute,  and  then  whirled 
away  in  rapid  motion.  On  visiting  the  spot,  a  vale  of 
half  a  mile,  formed  by  surrounding  hills,  seemed  to  have 
taken  all  the  fury  of  the  blast;  for  the  tornado,  checked 
by  the  hills,  here  turned  into  a  whirlwind,  and  terrible 
was  the  destruction  made  among  the  timber.  Huge 
hemlocks  were  uptorn,  dashed  to  the  ground,  and  shiv- 
ered in  their  fall.  Mighty  oaks,  that  for  200  years  had 
been  shooting  their  stay-roots  into  the  earth,  were 
blown  down,  throwing  up  large  mounds  of  earth — or  if 
too  firmly  rooted  in  the  rocks,  then  the  power  that  dealt 
with  them  was  seen;  for  stripped  of  every  branch  and 
bough,  the  naked  trunk  pointed  to  Heaven,  a  monu- 
ment of  blasting  power;  nothing  escaped  but  those  osier 
like  saplings  that  had  not  enough  power  of  resistance  to 
be  broken,  but  bended  to  the  blast. 

Hence  the  storm  went  north-eastward,  and  we  learn, 
at  Centreville,  a  populous  and  pleasant  village  in  Pro- 
vidence township,  on  the  Lackawanna,  was  very  de- 
structive, we  give  particulars  below. — Wyoming  Her. 


Extract  of  a  letter,  dated 

"  Providence,  July  5th,  1834. 
Mr.  R.   Miner: — 

Dear  Sir — In  answer  to  your  inquiries  about  the  de- 
struction of  our  village,  by  the  higti  winds  on  Wednes- 
day evening  last,  1  will  endeavor  to  give  you  a  sketch 
of  the  sad  catastrophe,  but  it  will  require  an  abler  pen 
than  mine  to  do  it  justice. 

The  tornado  or  whirlwind  approaching  from  the 
west  first  destroyed  a  barn  of  Mr.  W.  Bennett's — next 
in  course  was  the  frame  of  the  church  recently  put  up, 
(40  by  50)  which  was  a  substantial  one;  the  board  kiln 
was  blown  down  and  burned  up.  A  dwelling  occupied 
by  S.  Church  unroofed,  and  barn  destroyed, — a  new 
dwelling  occupied  by  C.  Cortright,  unroofed  and  other- 
wise injured,  the  posts  having  been  lifted  out  of  their 
mortices.  O.  Burns'  house  and  shop  destroyed, — Mr. 
Nicherbacher's  hotel  unroofed  and  much  injured; — 
his  spacious  shed,  wood  house,  and  old  part  of  the 
dwelling,  occupied  by  Mr.  Snyder  were  totally  destroy- 
ed. Mr.  Cotrill's  large  store  and  dwelling  on  the  west 
corner  fronting  both  streets  a  part  of  which  was  the  re- 
sidence of  J.  H.  Phinney,  was  whirled  into  the  street, 
part  of  it,  more  than  twenty  feet,  unroofed  and  render- 
ed a  complete  wreck — the  goods  in  the  store  not  much 
damaged.  The  Centreville  hotel,  kept  by  himself,  un- 
roofed and  otherwise  damaged,  and  all  his  sheds  and 
barn  completely  destroyed.  The  office  of  E.  Potter 
Esq.,  turned  a  complete  somerset,  with  himself  and 
another  man  in  it,  and  now  lies  bottom  up.  It  went 
with  such  velocity  that  he  must  have  been  raided  twenty- 
five  feet  from  the  ground,  as  he  came  down  near  the 
front  door  which  he  had  been  holding  Neither  of  them 
were  seriously  injured.  Mr.  Bailey's  shoe  shop  was 
removed  three  feet,  unroofed,  siding  and  plank  partly 
stripped  off.  Mr.  Caldwell's  wagon  shop  destroyed, 
Dr.  Scever's  house  was  unroofed  and  partly  carried 
away, — windows  and  aoors  stove  in,  barn  blown  down 
the  hill,  and  his  cow  killed  in  it.  The  building  on  the 
east  corner,  in  which  Mr.  Vaughn  resided  and  kept  the 
Post  Office,  and  Mr.  Green  a  store,  with  the  millinery 
shop  of  Mrs.  Kirkham  above  was  unroofed  and  much 
broken  with  pieces  of  other  buildings  driven  against  it; 
— Post  Office  papers  preserved.  A  dwelling  house  oc- 
cupied by  three  families,  Mr.  Calwell,  Mrs.  Benedict 
and  Mr.  Jelliffe,  demolished;  passing  Mr.  Jenks'  dwell- 
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ling  and  the  shop  and  dwelling  of  A.  Dana,  slightly  in- 
juring them,  it  destroyed  the  dwelling  owned  and  occu- 
pied by  Mr.  McKinney,  about  twenty-five  rods  above. 
Mr.  Cottril's  mill  was  unroofed  and  the  back  end  blown 
into  the  river.  The  Turnpike  Bridge  across  the  Lacka- 
wanna, the  string  pieces  of  which  were  very  large  and 
long,  was  entirely  carried  ofTof  the  piers—  the  dwelling 
on  the  opposite  side  unroofed,  and  made  a  complete 
wreck,  and  barn  unroofed-  Half  a  mile  above,  Mr. 
Hemion's  large  shed  destroyed — barn  unroofed — ano- 
ther barn  destroyed,  and  many  fruit  trees  blown  down. 
Also,  the  fulling  mill  of  L.  Smith  unroofed,  and  other 
damages  done  in  the  vicinity  to  barns,  fences  &.C.  Two 
miles  above  tliis  J.  Vaughn's  house  and  barn  destroyed 
— several  persons  injured.  There  were  also,  other 
shops  and  barns  destroyed  in  the  village  not  before 
mentioned;  making  over  thirty  buildings  totally  or 
partially  destroyed; — leaving  six  or  eight  dwellings  in 
the  village  that  were  not  unroofed;  and  only  one 
barn. 

Ere  this  the  reader  is  anxious  to  know  the  fate  of  the 
sixteen  families  that  were  thus  exposed  to  the  ravages 
of  the  destructive  element,  rendered  the  more  distres- 
sing by  the  rain  which  descended  in  torrents,  while  the 
heavens  appeared  in  one  continual  blaze.  With  grati- 
tude we  acknowledge  the  hand  of  an  overruling  and 
protecting  Providence.  Not  an  individual  was  killed 
although  many  were  buried  beneath  the  ruins.  Several 
were  severely  bruised,  and  the  life  of  Mrs.  Snyder  is  still 
doubtful.  Also  a  son  of  Mr.  McKinney  about  ten  years 
old,  may  not  be  out  of  danger. 

The  destruction  of  property  is  great.  Mr.  Cottrill  is 
the  greatest  sufferer  as  he  owned  nearly  half  the  build- 
ings destroyed  or  damaged.  Mr.  Nicherbaclier's  loss 
is  also  heavy,  and  Mr.  Burns  not  only  lost  his  building 
but  furniture  and  clothing,  as  did  others  One  stage 
and  several  wagons  and  carriages  were  nearly  ruined; 
— one  wagon  had  every  spoke  broken  from  three  of  the 
hubs.  Pieces  of  the  fallen  buildings  may  be  seen  scat- 
tered for  4  or  5  miles.  Trees  within  a  few  rods  of  each 
other  have  fallen  in  opposite  directions,  and  ferces 
blown  towards  the  soutli  are  surrounded  by  fragments 
of  ru'ned  buildings  brought  from  the  west — a  pair  of 
oxen  were  found  two  days  after  in  the  woods  penned 
up  by  fallen  trees  and  they  uninjured.  Trees  along  tlie 
Lackawanna  from  6  to  18  inches  thick  twisted  off",  and 
crops  cons  derably  damaged. 

The  number  of  inhabitants  left  without  cover  that 
night  I  learn  was  114;  and  the  probable  damage  from 
15  to  20  thousand  dollars. 

Yours  wilh  respect. 


WlLKESBAIlltE,    Joli  9,   18)4. 

Desthuctive  Toiixaijo. — The  village  of  Centreville 
in  Providence  township,  about  twenty  miles  above  this 
place,  was  laid  in  ruins  on  Wednesday  evening  last  by 
a  single  blast  of  wind.  We  understand  that  twenty- 
eight  buildings  were  blown  down  or  removed,  and  ru- 
ined within  a  distance  of  60  rods.  The  large  tavern 
houses  of  Mr.  Cottrill  and  Mr.  Knickerbocker,  were 
unroofed.  A  large  store  and  dwelling  house  of  Mr. 
Cottrill,  which  were  united,  were  removed  some  20 
feet  from  their  foundation,  and  so  racked  as  to  be 
worthies*,  though  they  were  nut  prostrated.  Several 
smaller  dwelling  houses  were  entirely  b  own  down.  A 
fine  large  meeting  bouse  recently  raised  and  as  yet  un- 
inclosed,  was  blown  to  pieces.  A  saw  mill,  belonging 
to  Mr.  Cottrill,  was  blown  over  and  destroyed,  and  also 
his  shi  d  standing  near  hi,  tavern.  In  this  shed  were  14 
horses,  not  one  of  which  was  killed,  though  several 
were  injured.  A  stage  coach  and  several  other  car- 
riages in  the  shed  were  crushed  to  pieces.  The  dam- 
age done  by  this  destructive  wind  is  estimated  at  ten 
thousand  dollars,  of  which  at  least  seven  thousand  dol- 
lars is  the  loss  of  Mr.  Nathaniel  Cottrill,  an  industrious 
enterptisng  man,  who  had  labored  for  years  in  the  ac- 
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quisition  of  a  property,  a  large  proportion  of  which  has 
thus  been  swept  away  in  an  instant. 

In  one  of  the  houses  which  was  blown  down,  there 
were  twelve  or  fourteen  persons,  some  of  whom  were 
injured,  but  not  an  individual  killed.  The  inmates  of 
most  of  the  houses  escaped  without  serious  injury.  The 
wife  of  Mr.  John  Snyder  and  a  lad  are  the  only  individ- 
uals, so  far  as  we  have  heard,  whose  lives  are  despaired 

We  learn  from  gentlemen  who  have  visited  the 
place,  that  no  adequate  conception  can  be  formed  of 
the  violence  of  the  wind,  without  seeing  the  desolation 
and  destruction  it  produced.  Shingles  were  blown 
through  the  siding  of  buildings,  which  were  left  stand, 
ing.  Orchards  were  torn  up  by  the  roots,  cattle  dashed 
to  the  earth  and  killed,  and  we  learn  in  the  most  au- 
thentic manner,  that  a  new  strong  dearborn  was  driven 
by  the  wind  some  distance  up  the  street,  when  from  the 
hubs  and  rims  of  the  forward  wheels  every  spoke  was 
drawn  out,  so  that  not  a  splinter  remained  in  the  p'aces 
where  the  spokes  belonged.  Beside  the  damage  done 
immediately  at  Bazorville,  several  dwelling  houses, 
barns,  and  outhouses  a  few  miles  beyond,  were  blown 
down  and  destroyed. 

The  blast  occurred  about  nine  o'clock  on  Wednesday 
evening  last,  and  though  it  lasted  but  an  instant,  years 
will  be  required  to  repair  its  ravages  as  years  have  been 
employed  in  preparing  the  sport  of  its  fury. — Democrat, 

BLOOMSliOHG,  Cot.   Co.  Jul)    8. 

On  Thursday  evening  last,  a  most  violent  tornado  or 
whirlwind  passed  through  a  part  of  Greenwood  town- 
ship in  this  county.  In  passing  over  the  farm  of  a  Mr- 
Kistner,  it  unroofed  and  carried  away  the  upper  story 
of  his  dwelling  house,  and  demolished  his  barn;  whirl- 
ing the  fl.\itig  timbers  to  a  considerable  distance. 

_  A  remarkable  interposition  of  a  superintending  Pro- 
vidence occurred  in  this  disaster.  After  the  house  had 
bi  en  unrooftd,  a  large  tree  was  blown  down  and 
thrown  on  the  remainder  of  the  building;  a  child 
sleeping  on  the  exposed  floor,  though  covered  with 
branches  of  the  (alien  tree,  was  preserved  uninjured, 
and  almost  undisturbed,  amid  this  crash  of  matter, 
whilst  a  bag  of  flour,  as  our  informant  states,  standing 
on  the  same  floor,  was  carried  by  the  storm  more  than 
forty  rods  from  the  house.  We  have  not  heard  of  any 
other  damages  sustained  of  a  serious  nature. — Register, 


FOItT  PITT,  IN  1770. 

There  being  no  fresh  news  this  morning,  perhaps  the 
following  old  news  may  be  found  interesting.  In  the 
year  1770,  Washington  visited  Fort  Pitt,  (now  Pitts, 
burgh,)  on  his  way  to  Kenhawa— during  this  journey  he 
kept  a  diary,  which  we  find  in  the  second  volume  of 
Sparks'  edition  of  his  writings,  from  which  we  make 
the  following  extracts,  in  relation  to  this  place— the 
dates  commence  October  17,  1770. — Pittsb.  Gaz. 

"Oct.  17th.  Dr.  Craik  and  myself,  with  Captain 
Crawford  and  others,  arrived  at  Fort  Pitt,  distant  from 
the  Crossings  forty  three  and  a  half  measured  miles  In 
riding  this  distance  we  passed  over  a  great  deal  of  ex- 
ceedingly fine  land,  chiefly  white  oak,  especially  from 
Sewickley  Creek  to  Turtle  Cre.  k,  but  tlie  whole  bio. 
ken;  resembling,  as  I  think  all  the  lands  in  this  country 
do,  the  Loudon  lands.  We  lodged  in  what  is  called 
the  town/  distant  about  three  hundred  yards  from  the 
fort,  at  one  Mr.  Scmple's,  who  keeps  a  very  good  house 
of  entertainment.  Tlie  houses,  which  are  built  of  logs 
and  ranged  in  streets,  are  on  the  Monongahela,  and  I 
suppose  may  be  about  twenty  in  number,  and  inhabited 
by  Indian  traders.  The  fori  is  built  on  the  point  be- 
tween the  rivers  Allegheny  and  Monongahela,  but  not 
so  near  the  pitch  of  it  as  Fort  Duquesne  stood.  It  is  five 
sided  and  regular,  two  of  which,  near  the  land,  are  of 
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brick;  the  others  stockade.  A  moat  encompasses  it. 
The  garrison  consists  of  two  companies  of  Royal  Irish, 
commanded  bv  Capt.  Edmondson. 

18th.  Dined  in  the  fort  with  Col.  Croghan  and  the 
officer*  of  the  garrison;  supped  there  also,  meeting  with 
great  civility  trom  the  gentlemen,  and  engaged  to  dine 
wi  h  Col.  Croghan  the  next  day,  at  his  seat,  about  four 
miles  up  the  Allegheny. 

19th.  Received  a  message  from  Col  Croghan,  that 
the  White  Mingo  and  other  chiefs  of  the  six  nations  had 
something  to  say  to  me,  and  desiring  that  I  would  be  at 
his  house  about  eleven,  where  they  were  to  meet.  I 
went  up  and  received  a  speech,  with  a  string  of  wam- 
pum from  the  White  Mingo,  to  the  following  effect.  ". 

"  That  as  1  was  a  person  whom  some  of  them  remem- 
ber to  have  seen,  when  I  was  sent  on  an  embassy  to  the 
French,  and  most  of  them  had  heard  of,  they  were  come 
to  bid  me  welcome  to  this  country,  and  to  des're  that 
the  people  of  Virginia  would  consider  them  as  friends 
and  brothers,  linked  together  in  one  chain;  that  I  would 
inform  the  governor,  that  it  was  their  wish  to  live  in 
peace  and  harmony  with  the  white  people,  and  that 
though  there  had  been  some  unhappy  differences  be- 
tween them  and  the  people  upon  our  frontiers,  they 
were  all  made  up,  and  they  hoped  forgotten;  and  con- 
cluded with  saying,  that  their  brothers  of  Virginia  did 
not  come  among  them  and  trade  as  the  inhabitants  of 
the  other  provinces  did,  from  whence  they  were  afraid 
that  we  did  not  look  upon  them  with  so  friendly  an  eye 
as  they  could  wish.'' 

To  this  I  answered,  after  thanking  them  for  their 
friendly  welcome,  "that  all  the  injuries  and  affronts, 
that  had  passed  on  either  side,  were  now  totally  forgot- 
ten, and  that  I  was  sure  nothing  was  more  wished  and 
desired  by  the  people  of  Virginia,  than  to  live  in  the 
strictest  friendship  with  them;  that  the  Virginians  were 
a  people  not  so  much  engaged  in  trade  as  the  Penn^vl- 
vanians,  which  was  the  reason  of  their  not  being  so  fre- 
quently among  them;  but  that  it  was  possible  they  might 
for  the  time  to  come  have  stricter  connections  with 
them,  and  that  I  would  acquaint  the  government  with 
their  desires." 

After  dining  at  Col.  Croghan's  we  returned  to  Pitts- 
burg, Colonel  Croghan  with  us,  who  intended  to  ac- 
company us  part  of  the  way  down  the  river,  having  en- 
gaged an  Indian  called  the  Pheasant,  and  one  Joseph 
Nicholson  an  interpreter,  to  attend  us  the  whole  voyage 
also  a  young  Indian  warrior. 

20th.  We  embarked  in  a  large  canoe,  with  sufficient 
store  of  provisions  and  necessaries,  and  the  following 
persons,  besides  Dr.  Craik  and  myself,  to  wit:  Captain 
Crawford,  Joseph  Nicholson,  Robert  Bell,  William  Har- 
rison, Charles  Morgan,  and  Daniel  Rendon,  a  boy  of 
Captain  Crawford's  and  the  Indians,  who  were  in  a 
canoe  by  themselves.  From  Fort  Pitt  we  sent  our 
horses  and  boys  back  to  Captain  Crawford's,  with  or- 
ders to  meet  us  there  again  on  the  14th  day  of  Novem- 
ber. Colonel  Croghan,  Lieutenant  Hamilton,  and  Mr. 
Magee,  set  out  with  us.  At  two  we  dined  at  Mr.  Ma- 
gee's,  and  encamped  ten  miles  below,  and  four  above 
Logstown-  We  passed  several  huge  islands,  which  ap- 
peared to  be  very  good,  as  the  bottoms  also  did  on  each 
side  of  the  river,  alternately;  the  hills  on  one  side  being 
opposite  to  the  bottoms  on  the  other,  which  seem  gen- 
erally to  be  about  three  or  four  hundred  yards  wide, 
and  vice  versa. 

From  this  extract  it  appears  that  there  were  then 
about  twenty  houses  at  this  point — this  is  the  earliest 
account  of  the  number  of  buildings  in  this  place,  and 
from  Washington's  well  known  accuracy,  we  may  con- 
clude that  this  estimate  was  very  nearly  accurate. 

We  well  recollect  Mr.  Sempb,  and  the  house  which 
he  occupied — it  stood  at  the  corner,  on  Water  street, 
and  on  the  east  side  of  Ferry  street. 

After  having  proceeded  to  Kenhawa,  he  returned 
again  to   this   place,  where  he  arrived  on  the  21st  ot 


November,  when  he  made  the  following  entries  in  his 
diary : — 

"Nov.  21st.  Reached  Fort  Pitt  in  the  afternoon  distant 
from  our  last  encampment  twenty-five  miles,  and,  as 
near  as  I  can  guess,  thirty-five  from  the  Mingo  Town. 
The  land  between  the  Mingo  Town  and  Pittsburg  is  of 
different  kinds.  For  four  or  five  miles  after  leaving  the 
first  mentioned  place  we  passed  over  steep,  hilly  ground, 
covered  with  while  oak,  and  a  thin  shallow  soil.  This 
was  succeeded  by  a  lively  white  oak  land,  less  broken; 
and  this  again  by  rich  land,  the  growth  of  which  was 
chiefly  white  and  red  oak  mixed;  which  lasted,  with 
some  intervals  of  indifferent  ridges,  all  the  way  to  Pitts^ 
burg.  It  was  very  observable  that,  a<  we  left  the  river, 
the  land  grew  belter,  which  is  a  confirmation  of  the  ac- 
counts I  had  before  received,  that  t.'ie  good  bodies  of 
land  lie  upon  the  heads  of  the  runs  and  creeks;  but  ill 
all  my  travels  through  this  country,  I  have  seen  no  large 
body  of  level  land.  On  the  branches  of  Racoon  Creek 
there  appears  to  be  some  good  meadow  ground,  and  on 
Shurtees  Creek,  over  both  of  which  we  passed,  the 
land  looks  well.  The  country  between  the  Mingo  Town 
and  Fort  Pitt  appears  to  be  well  supplied  with  springs. 

22d.  Stayed  at  Pittsburg  all  day.  Invited  the  officers 
and  some  other  gentlemen  to  dinner  with  me  at  Sem- 
ple's,  among  whom  was  one  Dr.  Connolly,  nephew  to 
Col.  Croghan,  a  very  sensible  intelligent  man,  who  had 
travelled  over  a  good  deal  of  this  western  country  both 
by  land  and  water,  and  who  confirms  Nicholson's  ac- 
count of  the  good  land  on  the  Shawnee  river,  up  which 
he  had  been  near  four  hundred  miles.  This  country, 
(I  mean  on  the  Shawnee  river,)  according  to  Dr.  Con- 
nolly's description,  must  be  exceedingly  desirable  on 
many  accounts  The  climate  is  fine,  the  soil  remarka- 
bly good;  the  lands  well  watered  with  good  streams, 
and  level  enough  for  any  kind  of  cultivation.  Besides 
these  advantages  from  nature,  it  has  others  not  less  im- 
portant to  a  new  settlement  particularly  game,  which  is 
so  plentiful  as  to  render  the  transportation  of  provisions 
thither,  bread  only  excepted,  altogether  unnecessary. 
Dr.  Connolly  is  so  much  delighted  with  the  lands  and 
climate  on  that  river,  that  he  wishes  for  nothing  more, 
than  to  induce  one  hundred  families  to  go  there  and 
live,  that  he  might  be  among  them.  A  new  and  most 
desirable  government  might  be  established  there,  to  be 
bounded,  according  to  his  account,  by  the  Ohio  north- 
ward and  weatward,  by  the  ridge  that  divides  the  wa- 
ters of  the  Tennessee  or  Cherokee  river  southward  and 
westward,  and  a  line  to  be  run  from  the  falls  of  the  Ohio, 
or  above,  so  as  to  cross  the  Shawnee  river  above  the 
fork  of  it.  Dr.  Connolly  gives  much  the  same  account 
of  land  between  Fort  Chartres  in  the  Illinois  country, 
and  Post  St.  Vincent,  that  Nicholson  does,  except  in  the 
article  of  water,  which  the  Doctor  says  is  bad,  and  in 
the  summer  scarce,  there  being  little  else  than  stagnant 
waier  to  be  met  with. 

23d.  After  settling  with  the  Indians  and  people  that 
attended  me  down  the  river,  and  defraying  the  sundry 
expenses  accruing  at  Pittsburg,  I  set  off  on  my  return 
home;  and  after  dining  at  the  widow  Miers's,  on 
Turtle  Creek,  reached  Mr-  John  Stephenson's  in  the 
night." 

This  Dr.  Connolly  subsequently  made  some  figure  in 
this  country,  and  we  find  the  following  notice  ofhim  in 
one  of  Mr.  Sparks'  notes  to  volume  third  of  the  work 
from  which  we  extract: — 

John  Connolly  was  a  physician,  and  had  resided  for 
several  years  at  Pittsburg.  General  Washington  had 
known  him  there,  and  a  correspondence  had  been  car- 
ried on  between  them  respecting  lands  and  affairs  in  the 
west.  At  the  beginning  of  the  war,  Connolly  took  the 
side  of  Lord  Dunmore,  and  a  project  was  concerted  be- 
tween them  to  stir  up  the  Indians  on  the  frontiers  of 
Virginia,  and  induce  them  to  act  against  the  colonies. 
j  For  some  purpose  towards  promoting  the  execution  of 
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the  scheme,  Connolly  risited  General  Gage  in  Boston, 
and  returned  thence  to  Virginia,  where  he  remained 
about  ten  days  with  Lord  Dunmore,  and  then  set  off 
for  the  Ohio,  with  two  companions.  Near  Hagarstown, 
in  Maryland,  they  were  stopped  on  suspicion,  and 
brought  back  to  Frederic  Town.  Their  papers  were 
examined  and  the  plot  di  covered. 

"  It  appeared,  that  Connolly  had  been  appointed  to 
the  command  ol  a  regiment,  which  was  to  be  raised  in 
the  western  country  and  Canada.  He  was  now  on  his 
way  to  Detroit,  and,  as  soon  as  the  forces  could  be  col- 
lected, he  was  to  enter  Virginia,  march  to  Alexandria 
in  the  spring,  and  meet  there  Lord  Duntnoie  at  the 
head  of  a  naval  armament  and  another  body  of  troops. 
With  these  combined  forces  they  were  to  act  as  circum- 
st..nces  should  require. 

"  The  committee  at  Frederic  Town  sent  Connolly's 
papers  to  Congress,  and  he  was  himself  immediately 
ordered  to  Philadelphia,  where  he  was  imprisoned  for 
more  than  a  year,  and  then  was  sent  to  a  jail  in  Baltimore. 
He  was  afterwards  allowed  to  go  abroad  within  certain 
limits,  on  his  parole,  but  he  was  held  a  prisoner  till  near 
the  close  of  the  war.  He  wrote  several  times  to  Gen. 
Washington,  complaining  of  his  hardships,  but  the 
General  declined  interfering,  as  he  claimed  no  control 
over  the  prisoners  of  Congress.  Indeed;  it  may  be 
added,  that  Washington  seldom  manifested  any  sym- 
pathy for  characters  of  this  description.  Prisoners  tak- 
en in  honourable  warfare  he  always  regarded  with  feel- 
ings of  delicacy  and  kindness;  but  he  rarely  betrayed 
symptoms  of  compassion  or  favor  for  a  man  who  had  in- 
dicated a  disposition  unfriendly  to  the  cause  of  his 
country." 


the  "Lafayette  Bangers."  The  whole  procession  pass- 
ed  up  Main  street  to  Market,  up  Market  to  Fourth,  up 
Fourth  to  fine,  down  Pine  to  Third,  down  Third  to  the 
Hotel  of  Mr.  Thomas  Hall,  where  the  party  afterwards 
dined. 

It  was  an  imposing  spectacle.to  witness  the  approach 
of  between  tweniy  and  thirty  carriages— containing  the 
youth  and  beauty  of  our  neighboring  towns— each 
flanked  by  a  trooper  on  either  side,  with  all  our  citi- 
zens old  and  young,  greeting  their  arrival  with  joyous 


It    was  among  the    grandest  displays 


espe- 


From  the  Williamsport  Chronicle. 

THE  CELEBRATION— FOURTH   OF  JULY- 
OPENING  OK  A  NEW  SEC  1  ION  OF  THE 
VV.  B.   CANAL. 

We  were  favored,  on  the  4ih  instant  with  a  visit  by 
a  party  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  from  Sunbury,  North- 
umberland, Milton,  and  Muncy.  In  view  of  the  con- 
templated vis.t,  we  said  in  last  week's  Chronicle,  that 
it  would  "be  made  as  agreeable  as  the  attentions  of  our 
citizens  could  render  it."  We  are  now  highly  gratifi- 
ed, at  being  able  to  state  that  our  citizens  were  not 
wanting  in  gallantry,  and  that  nothing  was  spared  that 
could  contribute  to  the  entertainment  and  gratification 
of  our  gues's. 

Th*  Packet,  "James  Madison,"  left  Northumberland 
on  Thursday  afternoon,  with  a  number  of  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  from  Sunbury  and  Northumberland  on 
board;  and  after  receiving  several  additions  to  their 
party,  arrived  at  the  head  of  the  Canal  Navigation,  at 
Loyalsock,  about  4  o'clock  on  Friday.  This  is  the  first 
passage  ti.at  has  been  m  de  on  the  new  section  of  the 
Canal  from  Muncy  to  Loyalsock.  We  are  happy  to 
state  that  it  was  in  excellent  order,  and  the  boat  passed 
through  very  pleasantly,  without  tne  slightest  interrup- 
tion. As  the  boat  appioached  the  first  lock  below  the 
creek,  a  salute  was  hied  in  honor  of  the  company  and 
of  the  occasion,  by  the  "Williamsport  Guards,"  under 
command  of  Captain  Grafius.  At  the  lowing  path 
bridge  over  Loyalsock,  the  compliment  was  repeated 
by  the  "Muncy  Guards,"  both  of  which  companies  had 
been  spending  the  day  in  the  neighborhood.  The  par- 
ty passed  immediately  on  to  the  place  of  landing,  where 
they  were  received  in  handsome  style  by  the  "Lycom- 
ing Cavalry,"  under  commmd  of  Captain  Cowden.  A 
salute  was  fired,  and  other  honors  paid;  after  which 
the  company  debarked,  and  entered  the  carriages  that 
had  been  prepared  for  their  reception  by  a  committee 
of  arraugemoiit  appointed  for  that  purpose,  The  car- 
riages were  received  by  the  "Cavalry,"  in  open  order, 
and  escorted  to  town,  where  they  arrived  about  five 
o'clock.     On  their  arrival  here,  they  were  joined   by 


countenance 

ever  witnessed   in    our   quiet   borough;  and   it    serves 
cl  arly  to  show  what  our  citizens  can  accomplish,  in  a 
matter  in  »  hit  h  their  leelings  are  interested,  and 
cially  where  their  public  spirit  is  concerned. 

Immediately  alter  their  arrival  here,   the  company, 

consisting   of    upwards   of    one   hundred   persons of 

whom  a  majority  were  ladies — sat  down  to  a|sumptuous 
feast,  prepared  in  Mr.  Hall's  best  style. 

After  dinner,  a  promenade  was  proposed.  A  pro- 
cession was  immediaU  ly  arranged  in  good  order,  and 
the  party  proceeded  through  the  town,  admiring  the 
improvements  in  our  flourishing  village.  I  he  prome- 
nade was  continued  to  the  river  bank,  where  the  whole 
par.y  united  in  the  unreserved  expression  ol  their  admi- 
ration of  the  surrounding  country.  The  towering 
"Bald  Eagre  Mountains"  standing  out  in  bold  relief  im- 
mediately opposite,-  numerous  small  hills  in  the  per. 
spective,  all  handsomely  adorned  with  the  verdure  of 
the  season;  the  placid  Susquehanna,  flowing  smoothly 
along  the  mountain's  base;  the  whole  picture  beauti- 
fully mellowed  by  the  yeUow  tints  of  the  setting  sun, 
forming  altogether  a  view  that  could  not  fail  to  gratify 
the  most  romantic  taste. 

On  Saturday  morning,  the  party  returned  to  Loyal- 
sock, where  they  re-embarked,  and  were  accompani. 
ed  a  short  distance  down  the  canal  by  a  number  of  our 
citizens.  They  parted  at  the  fiisl  lock,  all  highly  gra- 
tified,  doubtless,  with  the  manner  in  which  the  previ- 
ous day  had  been  spent;  and  grateful  that  not  an  un- 
pleasant incident  had  occurred  to  interfere  with  the 
pleasures  of  the  day.  The  weather  throughout  was 
very  fine. 


From  the  Blairsville  Record, 

SKETCHES 

Of  the  First  Settlement  of Indiana  County. 

No.  2.* 

A  scarcity  of  provisions  was  one  of  the  constant  dan- 
gers of  the  first  settlers,  and  to  make  their  case  worse, 
there  were  no  mills,  even  alter  they  began  to  raise 
grain.  The  first  year  some  Indian  corn  was  planted. 
It  grew,  and  in  the  form  of  "roasting  ears,"  was  gladly 
gathered  for  food.  I  can  see,  "in  my  mind's  eye.  Ho. 
ratio,"  the  hard/  dame,  with  her  home  made  apron  of 
"Lye  color  and  White,"  pinned  round  her  waist,  st  p- 
ping  cautiously  between  the  rows  of  corn,  selecting 
the  finest,  that  is  to  say,  the  best  ears  foi  dinner;  aye, 
and  for  breakfast  and  supper  too. 

When  the  grains  got  hard,  it  made  good  hominy. 
Reader,  didst  ever  eat  hominy?  If  thou  hast  not, 
one  of  the  good  things  of  this  world  hath  escaped  thy 
notice  entirely! 

About  the  year  1773,  William  Bracken  built  a  mill 
near  where  William  Clark,  Esq.  lately  resided  on  Black- 
lick,  which  was  a  great  convenience  to  the  settlers. 
They  marked  out  a  path,  (they  had  never  heard  of  rai  I 
roads,  canals,  or  even  turnpikes,)  by  which  they  tra. 
veiled  to  Biacken's  Mill.  I  see  one  of  them  before  me, 
his  bridle,  or  lather  the  bridle  of  his  horse,  is  of  hicko- 
ry bark,  and  he  tides  on  a  packsaddle! 

About  the  year  1774,  Samuel  Moorhead  commenced 
building  a  mil  on   Stony  Run,  where  Andrew  Dixon's 

•  For  No.  1,  see  Vol.  xii.  page  184. 
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Sawmill  now  stands, — but  before  it  was  completed,  the 
settlers  were  driven  iff  by  the  Indians.  They  fled  to 
what  was  then  culled  the  Sewickly  Seulement.  This 
was  called  Dunmore's  war;  by  some  of  the  old  settlers 
it  was  called  the  civil  war;  but  [  don't  know  why.  They 
lost  their  cattle  and  their  crops.  However,  they  re- 
turned in  the  fall  to  their  improvements,  and  Moorhead 
completed  His  mill. 

The  Indians  were  living  on  the  Allegheny  river  at 
this  time.  They  had  a  town  called  Hickory  tow  n — 
another  called  Mahoning— also  Punxataw  ney,  (or  Gnat 
or  Musquitoe  town.)  At  their  leisure,  and  they  con- 
trived to  have  a  good  deal,  they  stole  the  white  men's 
horses,  and  showed  symptoms  of  no  doubtful  character 
as  to  their  feelings  towards  their  new  neighbors. 

By  this  time  the  disputes  between  the  Colonies  and 
the  Mother  Country  blazed  out  into  war.  The  war,  the 
most  important  in  its  effects,  that  faithful  history  has 
ever  recorded,  reached  even  the  hardy  settlers  of  In- 
diana, 

About  1775  or  6,  a  regiment  or  battalion  of  soldiers 
was  sent  to  Kiitanninp,  to  build  a  Foit,  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  frontiers.  This  drove  tl  e  Indians  into  open 
hostility.  MOHULBL'CTEETAM. 


UNITED   S  IATES  BANK. 
Important  Coh.kespondencb. 

New  Yoiik,  July  10,  1834. 

Sir — At  a  meeting  of  many  merchants  and  others  in- 
terested in  commerce,  in  this  city,  the  undi  rsigned  were 
appointed  a  Committee  to  express  to  you,  and  to  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  United  States  Bank,  over 
Which  you  preside,  the  follow  ing  views: 

A  large  portion  of  the  difficulties  under  which  the 
commercial  community  have  labored  for  some  months 
past,  has  arisen  from  the  restrictions  deemed  necessary 
on  the  part  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  in  the 
differences  existing  between  the  Executive  of  the  Ge- 
neral Government  and  it — and  so  long  as  there  seemed 
just  ground  for  the  continuance  of  such  restrictions  up- 
on its  issues  and  accommodations  to  the  mercantile  pub- 
lic— all  the  efforts  of  the  New  York  commercial  men 
were  confined  to  endt-avors  to  render  them  as  little 
burthensome  as  possible,  and  to  endure  them  with  the 
firmness  and  by  the  sacrifices  calh  d  forth  by  evils 
deemed  inevitable.  All  agree  that  the  pressure  has 
been  one  of  the  most  severe,  and  the  most  extensive 
ever  known  in  our  country^-and  that  it  has  been  sus- 
tained in  a  manner  to  elevate  the  character  and  to  make 
known  the  resources  of  our  mercantile  community. 

So  long  as  Congress  continued  in  session,  it  was  not 
deemed  hopeless  to  look  for  some  decision  upon  tie 
great  que-tions  of  finance,  which  were  agitating  our 
country  from  its  centre  to  its  extremities,  andthatmea- 
sures  of  relief  would  naturally  have  fit.  wed  from  the  de- 
finite action  of  the  National  Legislature — but  disap- 
pointed in  this  expectation,  we  are  of  opinion  that  the 
time  has  now  anived  when  the  United  Stales  Bank,  in 
safety  beyond  all  contingency,  with  resources  abundant 
and  increasing  beyond  all  example, — can  and  ought  to 
come  forward  to  the  relief  and  support  of  the  commer- 
cial interests  of  the  country — and  we  will  not  doubt  its 
concurrence  with  us  in  these  views,  which  so  naturally 
result  from  premises,  which  must  be  equally  apparent 
to  it  and  to  us. 

In  the  true  spirit  which  should  ever  characterize  the 
intercourse  between  mercantile  men,  and  the  direction 
of  the  great  organ  of  commerce,  a  national  bank,  (and 
in  the  increased  necessity  fur  such  an  institution,  our 
latter  experience  confirms  our  former  opinions,)  we 
will  frankly  state  our  views  to  be,  that  the  system  of 
restriction  adopted  by  the  bank  last  autumn,  should  be 
entirely  abandoned,  and  in  its  stead,  that  a  course  of 
free  and  useful  enlargement  of  its  loans,  should  be  sub- 
stituted, to  the  extent  of  five  to  ten  millions  of  dollars — 


at  such  places,  in  such  amounts  and  in  such  a  manner, 
as  may  most  effectually  restore  the  operations  of  the 
bank  to  its  former  beneficial  influence,  and  meet  the 
object  proposed,  of  reviv'.ng  public  confidence,  and  of 
giving  relief  and  support  to  a  community,  accustomed 
tew  rely  upon  bank  facilities,  for  the  commencement  and 
continuance  of  their  usual  commerce  and  trade. 

These,  of  late,  have  been  most  unfortunately  inter- 
rupted, if  not  paralyzed,  and  cannot  be  geneially  or 
usefully  renewed  except  by  the  full  and  free  co  opera- 
tion of  the  United  States  Bank,  as  now  indicated — es- 
pecially by  those  who,  although  rich  in  enterprise, 
skill,  and  charactt  r,  are  yet  deficient  in  actual  capital 
— a  class  which  constitutes  the  bone  and  sinew  of  our 
community,  and  is  destined  erelong,  unless  prevented 
by  a  continuance  of  untoward  events,  to  furnish  leading 
men  in  influence  and  wealth. 

By  such  a  course  adopted  by  the  United  States  Bank, 
publicly  proclaimed  and  zealously  persevered  in  for  12 
months  at  least,  (which  will  afford  ample  time  for  any 
measures  of  precaution  on  its  part,  prior  to  1836,)  the 
most  beneficial  consequences  wou!d  be  secured — the 
almost  extinct  impulse  of  private  credit  would  be  re- 
vived— many  of  the  great  evils  of  our  present  condition 
would  be  removed — the  usual  facilities  of  business  in 
all  its  ramifications,  would  be  promote  d — the  recent 
lessons  of  suffering  would  be  a  security  against  over- 
trading, and  the  commerce  and  trade  of  the  nation 
would  at  least,  measurably,  resume  activity,  vigor  and 
prosperity. 

The  intercourse  of  the  Bank  with  its  customers  would 
thus  be  replaced  upon  its  former  footing  of  mutual  be- 
nefit, and  the  interest  of  both  be  promoted  by  so  natu- 
ral and  so  wise  a  policy,  which  to  be  of  the  greatest  ad- 
vantage, should  be  of  the  longest  possible  duration,  so 
uncle  rstcod  by  all  parties. 

We  have  the  honor  to  remain, 

With  the  highest  respect,  sir, 
Your  obedient  servants, 

JAMES   BROWN, 
.10HN  HAGGERIY, 
JAMES   G.   KING, 
CHAS.   H.   RUSSELL, 
GEO-   GRISWOLD, 
THOS.  TILESTON, 
J.  W.  LEAVITT, 
JON.    GOODMUR, 
JOHN   A.    STEVENS. 
To  N.  Biddee,  Esq.  President  of  the  United 
States  Bank,  Philadelphia. 


Bank  of  the  United  States,  7 
July  11,1834.      3 

Gentlemen- — I  have  had  the  honor  to  receive  your 
letter  of  the  10th  inst.,  which  was  immediately  submit- 
ted to  the  Board  of  Directors,  from  whom  it  could  not 
fail  to  receive  the  respectful  consideration  due  to  the 
signers  of  it. 

The  general  subject  of  which  it  treats,  has,  as  you 
may  naturally  suppose,  engaged  the  eaily  and  anxious 
attention  of  the  Directors.  For  some  months  past,  the 
principal  object  of  their  measures  has  been  to  provide 
for  the  safety,  and  to  maintain  the  credit  of  the  Bank, 
at  all  hazards. 

The  restrictions  upon  its  business,  which  they  were 
under  the  necessity  of  imposing  for  this  purpose,  were 
as  painful  to  the  Board  of  Directors  as  to  the  communi- 
ty, and  they  confidently  trusted  that  the  national  legis- 
lature, if  it  sanctioned  the  measures  which  rendered 
these  restraints  necessary,  would  have  provided  other 
means  of  mitigating  their  inevitable  pressure.  But  the 
adjournment  of  Congress  without  adopting  any  mea- 
sures either  of  redress  to  the  Bank  or  of  relief  to  the 
community,  places  both  the  Bank  and  the  country  in  a 
new  relation  to  each  other,  and  imposes  upon  the  dim- 
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•nished  ability  of  the  bank  an  extraordinary  demand  for 
its  assistance. 

To  that  claim  the  Board  of  Directors  cannot  be  insen- 
sible. They  feel  that  the  prosperity  of  the  Bank  is 
completely  identified  with  that  of  the  country,  and  they 
deem  it  not  merely  a  duty,  but  a  gratification,  to  inter- 
pose wherever  the  resources  of  the  Bank  can  be  safely 
employed  in  the  relief  and  suppoit  of  the  gieat  enter- 
ests  of  the  community.  Accordingly  on  the  27th  ult.  — 
when  it  was  perceived  that  Congress  was  about  to  ad- 
journ witliout  adopting  any  measures  for  the  relief  of 
the  country,  the  Board  appointed  a  committee  to  con- 
sider the  new  duties  which,  that  event  might  devolve 
upon  the  Bank,  and  their  report  was  this  day  adopted. 
The  report  contemplates  two  objects;  the  first  is  to 
put  an  immediate  end  to  all  the  curtailments  of  the  loans 
hitherto  directed,  a  measure  which  was  forthwith  adopt- 
ed— the  second  regards  the  future  expansion  of  the 
loans  of  the  Bank — a  subject,  as  you  aie  aware,  of  far 
greater  difficulty  and  delicacy.  The  long  experience, 
and  the  sagacity  in  business  for  which  so  many  of  you, 
gentlemen,  are  distinguished,  will,  I  think,  readily  sug- 
gest to  you  that  a  general  public  declaration  of  a  pur- 
pose to  add  to  the  loans  of  the  Bank  a  sum  of  from  five 
to  ten  millions  of  dollars,  might  be  productive  of  great 
disadvantage,  as  well  to  the  Bank  as  to  the  public,  and 
that  the  mote  prudent  course  of  expansion,  if  any  be  ne- 
cessary, would  be  to  increase  the  loans  cautiously,  and 
gently,  at  those  points  which  most  require  relief. 

To  such  a  policy  the  Board  are  well  disposed — and 
they  will  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  your  views 
with  every  dispo-ilion  to  concur  in  them,  so  far  as  the 
state  of  the  Institution  and  the  principles  on  which 
they  think  it  prudent  to  conduct  its  affairs,  will  per- 
mit. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be 

Respectfully  yours, 

N.  B1DDLE,  President. 
To  Messrs.      James  Brown,     John  Haggerty, 
James  G.  King,   C  H.  Russell, 
G.  Griswold,       Thomas  Tileston, 
John  VV.  Smith,  John  A.  Stevens, 
J.  Goodhue.         J.W.Leavitt  New  York. 
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Continued  from  page  29. 
No.  4. 
SHEEP. 
Perhaps,  taking  every  thing  into  consideration,  there 
is  no  animal  of  greater  importance  to  mankind  than 
the  Sheep.  Were  it  not  that  we  can  transfer  its  coat 
from  its  back  to  our  own,  we  could  scarcely  pass 
through  our  inclement  winter  with  any  degree  of  com- 
fort. Its  rich,  soft  fleece  also  constitutes  a  most  im- 
portant article  in  the  commerce  and  manufactures  of 
the  whole  civilized  world.  England,  notwithstanding 
her  dense  population,  supports  millions  of  sheep;  the 
same  jnay  be  said  of  Flanders,  and  all  the  adjacent  re- 
gion. Wool  is  at  this  day  one  of  the  principal  items  in 
the  commerce  of  Spain.  In  the  United  States,  where 
land  is  cheaper  and  less  taxed  than  in  any  other  coun- 
try of  equal  civilization,  sheep  have  not  received  that 
general  attention  which  their  importance  demanded. 
With  too  many  farmers  they  are  looked  upon  as  an  un- 
important appendage  to  their  stock,  to  be  cared  for 
when  there  is  nothing  else  to  care  for,  and  to  be  retain- 
ed or  parttd  with,  increased  or  diminished,  astlie  most 
trifling  contingencies  may  dictate.  But  we  think  the 
time  is  approaching  when  they  will  rise  to  their  proper 
rank  in  the  estimation  of  the  farmer,  and  from  being 
a  part  of  his  property  scarcely  thought  worth  estimat- 
ing, become  a  prolific  source  of  individual  and  general 
wealth. 


The  market  for  wool  is  ever  open,  and  generally 
steady;  and  the  canals  open  to  the  people  of  the  west 
an  easy  and  cheap  access  to  it.  Theie  is  therefore  ev- 
ery inducement  to  our  farmers  to  enter  vigorously  into 
the  wool-growing  business. 

Feeling  that  we  were  not  competent,  from  the  want 
of  experience  and  observation,  to  ghe  such  a  treatise 
on  this  important  subject  as  we  could  wish,  we  address- 
ed a  letter  to  John  Patterson,  Esq.  ot  Rural  Valley, 
Wayne  township,  containing  a  number  of  chstinct  in- 
quiries on  the  subject.  His  reply  we  now  lay  before 
our  readers  with  great  satisfaction. 

Rural  Vaiiey,  July  3,  1834. 
Mr.  Copley, 

Dear  Sir— Owing  to  my  absence  from  home,  I  did 
not  receive  yours  of  the  26th  ultimo,  until  yesterday; 
and  other  engagements  now  prevent  my  devoting  that 
time  to  your"  inquiries"  which  their  importance  de- 
mands, "and  with  which  1  would  cheerfully  comply  if 
time  permitted. 

I  will  embrace  this  early  moment  to  give  you  a  brief 
answer  to  each  inquiry,  which,  if  they  shall  be  of  any 
service  to  you  in  the  good  cause  you  are  espousing — 
"the  interests  of  the  county" — you  may  rely  on  their 
correctness,  and  make  such  use  of  thtrh  as  you  see 
proper. 

Your  first  inquiry  is, 

"  Are  you  of  opinion  that  this  county  is  well  adapted 
to  the  raising  of  Sheep?" 

That  Armstrong  county  is  well  adapted  to  raising 
sheep,  no  one  acquainted  with  their  nature  will  doubt. 
Indeed  I  think  it  is  not  surpassed  in  that  respect  by 
any  county  in  the  state.  The  poorer  par's  of  the  lands 
in  this  county  are  just  such  as  the  wool  grower  would 
take  of  choice  for  his  sheep  1  have  discovered  that 
many  of  the  farmers  of  this  county  are  of  opinion  that 
our  climate  is  too  cold  and  frosty  for  raising  the  finer 
quality  of  sheep.  In  this,  sir,  they  are  entirely  mis- 
taken, of  which,  it  would  take  but  little  experience  to 
convince  them. 

2d  "  Do  you  not  believe  it  would  be  to  the  interest 
of  the  farmers  generally  to  keep  more  of  them,  for 
the  sake  of  the  wool?" 

Nothing  would  increase  the  wealth  of  this  county 
more  rapidly  than  for  the  farmers  to  turn  more  of  their 
attention  to  sheep,  and  increase  their  flocks  in  quality 
as  well  as  numbers. 

Washington  and  Fayette  counties  in  this  s'ate,Brooke 
county,  Virginia,  and  Jefferson  and  Belmonte  counties, 
Ohio,  are  perhaps  the  most  wealthy  counties  west  of 
the  Allegheny  mountain  ;  and  the  inhabitants  will  prin- 
cipally all  point  to  their  flocks  of  sheep,  as  the  source 
of  their  wealth.  There  the  grtater  number  of  the 
farmers,  if  they  have  one  hundred  acres  of  cleared 
land  on  their  farms,  will  keep  from  one  hundred  to  two 
hundred  and  fifty  head  of  sheep;  and  many  who  have 
larger  farms  keep  from  800  to  1000  head  ol  sheep. 

3d.  "  Do  you  not  think  it  bad  policy  to  sell  off  so 
many  to  the  drovers?" 

It  cannot  be  doubted  but  what  it  is  bad  policy  in  the 
farmers  of  this  county  to  sell  off  so  many  of  their  sheep 
every  year  to  the  drovers;  but  in  doing  this,  1  presume 
many  of  them  do  not  consult  what  is  their  best  policy, 
but  are  guided  by  what  they  suppose  to  be  necessity, 
which  is  said  to  have  no  law.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
this  traffic  will  in  a  great  measure  cease,  for  at  least  a 
few  years. 

4th.  "What  is  the  relative  expense  of  kecpirg 
sheep  and  horned  cattle?!' 

The  relative  expense  of  keeping  sheep  and  horned 
cattle,  wasfoimerly  estimated  at  six  to  one,  that  is,  it 
would  cost  as  much  to  keep  one  In  ad  of  horned  cattle 
through  the  year  as  it  would  to  keep  six  head  of  sheep; 
but  later  experience  has  convinced  all  who  have  tried 
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it,  that  eight  sheep  can  be  kept  for  as  small  a  cost  as 
one  head  of  horned  cattle.  I  am  myself  confirmed  in 
the  latter  opinion.  But  that  no  one  may  consider  my 
calculation  exaggerated,  I  will  say  the  former,  and 
make  a  calculation  accordingly. 

The  average  price  of  horned  cattle  (not  fattened)  in 
our  county  is  §10,  that  is,  when  they  are  three  years 
old.  To  enable  a  farmer  to  have  one  of  them  to  sell 
each  year,  he  will  at  least  have  three  to  keep  each 
year,  viz.  his  breeder,  a  two-year-old,  and  a  year-ling. 
The  first  cost  of  these  would  at  leat  be  as  great  as  that 
of  eighteen  sheep,  and  to  hold  his  original  number,  he 
could  sell  but  one  each  year,  which  would  not  exceed 
$10  on  an  average:  so  the  yearly  income  from  three 
head  of  cattle  is  $10.  Now  let  us  see  what  the  yearly 
income  of  18  of  our  commnon  sheep  would  be.  We 
will  average  their  fleeces  at  75  cents  each,  and  their 
increase  in  number  at  33£  per  cent.,  which  would 
leave  18  fleeces,  and  6  sheep  for  sale  each  year. 
18  fleeces  of  wool,  at  75  cts.  would  be  $13  50 

6  sheep,  at  $1  each,  "  6  00 

$19  50 

From  this  low  calculation  you  u  ill  see  that  it  is  near- 
ly 100  per  cent,  more  profitable  to  the  farmer  to  keep 
sheep  than  cattle.  I  am  convinced  that  it  is  more  than 
100  per  cent.,  and  that  any  one  will  find  it  so  who  will 
try  the  experiment.  The  "calculation  1  have  here  made 
is  low,  and  made  for  our  common  wooled  sheep;  by  an 
improved  qualiiy  of  sheep  it  would  be  increased  25 
per  cent,  at  least. 

Thirty  acres  of  our  ordinary  land,  by  having  three  or 
four  acres  of  it  in  meadow,  will  keep  well  throughout 
the  year,  one  hundred  sheep  which,  agreeably  to  the 
above  low  calculation,  will  produce  a  yearly  income  of 
§108  35$.  It  is  impossible,  sir,  for  the  farmer,  with 
so  little  "labor,  to  have  so  great  an  income  from  that 
number  of  acres  in  any  other  way. 

5th.  "  Are  you  of  the  opinion  (all  things  consider- 
ed) that  Merinos  are  more  profitable  than  the  common 
9heep?" 

Taking  every  thing  into  consideration,  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that  the  half  or  three-fourths  blood- 
ed Merino  sheep  are  at  least  25  per  cent,  more  profita- 
ble than  our  common  wooled  sheep.  'I  he  calculation 
is,  that  a  flock  of  these  kind  of  sheep  will  average  half 
a  pound  more  wool  to  the  fleece  than  the  common 
sheep,  and  about  three-fourths  of  a  pound  more  than 
the  full  blooded  Merino-  The  usual  difference  in  the 
price  of  common  wool  and  half-blooded  merino  wool 
has  been  33£  per  cent,  but  never  less  than  25  percent.; 
and  it  is  a  fact  which  I  have  suffie'ently  tested,  that 
those  kinds  <  f  sheep  will  sell  to  the  feeders  for  mutton, 
at  least  25  per  cent,  higher  than  the  common  sheep; 
and  it  is  a  fact  which  all  admit  who  have  tried  the  ex- 
periment, that  the  merino  sheep  are  more  easily  kept 
than  the  common  ones.  The  lact  is  now  evidently 
proven  in  my  own  small  flock,  uhich  consists  in  part  of 
common  sheep  and  part  merino.  They  have  run  in  the 
same  flock  since  last  fall,  and  received  the  samekeip- 
ing;  and  at  this  time  there  is  scarcely  one  of  my  meri- 
nos but  would  make  fine  mutton.whereas  not  one  of  the 
Others  is  fit  for  mutton. 

I  consider  the  half  or  three  fourths  blooded  merino 
sheep  larger,  more  hardy  and  healthy,  and  more  pro- 
fitable to  the  farmer  than  even  the  prime  blooded,  and 
unquestionably  more  so  than  the  common. 

6th.  "  What  weight  of  washed  wool  do  ordinarily 
good  sheep  average  each?" 

A  flock  of  our  common  sheep  will  average  from  2£ 
to  3  lbs.  lo  each  fleece;  half  blooded  merinos  generally 
exceed  3  lbs.  and  the  full  blooded  seldom  more  than 
2|  lbs.  I  have  known  flocks  of  one  half  and  three- 
fourths  blood  to  average  34  lbs.  to  the  fleece. 

7th.  "Can  good  breeders  be  obtained  in  Washing- 
ton county  at  a  reasonable  expense?" 


Good  breeders,  1  am  credibly  informed,  can  be 
bought  at  this  time  in  Washington  county,  or  either  of 
those  counties  I  have  mentioned,  at  from  two  to  three 
dollars  per  head  for  ewes,  and  from  five  to  ten  for 
bucks. 

8th.  "Is  not  Mercer  county  following  the  example 
of  Washington  in  this  respect?" 

I  think  the  fatmers  of  Mercer  county  are  turning 
more  of  their  attention  to  sheep  than  formerly,  and  are 
rapidly  introducing  the  merino., 

9th.  "  Have  you  any  Merinos  in  your  flock?  if  so, 
have  you  breeders  to  dispose  of?" 

1    have    a    small   lot   of  the   finest  quality    of    me- 
rino sheep,  which,  as  I   before  stated,    is  doing  well — 
amongst  which  I  have  three  or  four  bucks  and  ten  or 
twelve  ewes,  which  1  would  sell  at  a  fair  price. 
Yours  respectfully, 

JOHN  PATTERSON. 

We  subjoin  the  following  valuable  article  on  the  art 
of  managing  sheep,  so  that  this  number  may  be  com- 
plete in  all  its  parts.  We  earnestly  commend  it  to  the 
attention  of  our  farmers;  for  it  is  an  incontestible  fact 
that  in  this  county  the  raising  of  sheep/or  the  wool, 
might  soon  become  the  principal  source  of  wealth. — 
Mr.  Patterson  has  demonstrated  that  they  are  much 
more  profitable  than  horned  cattle — the  best  blood 
may  be  introduced  largely  at  a  very  trifling  expense; 
then  surely  we  may  reasonably  indulge  the  hope  that 
on  this  branch  of  our  subject,  at  least,  we  have  not  la- 
bored in  vain. 

AllT    Or    MANAGIIfO    SHEEP. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Farmer  &  Gardener: 

Sir:— I  have  been  very  desirous  of  ascertaining  the 
particular  method  in  which  Mr  Barney  of  Philadelphia, 
manages  his  sheep,  that  enables  him  far  to  exceed  eve- 
ry body  else  in  producing  fine  mutton,  and  good  wool. 
On  his  late  visit  to  this  city,  I  put  the  question  to 
him,  wherein  consisted  his  superior  management  of 
sheep?  he  gave  the  following  reply. —  He  said,  a  gen- 
tleman visited  him  not  long  since,  and  on  going  to  his 
sheep  Sard,  and  viewing  it,  asked  him  the  same  ques- 
tion. He  showed  at  that  time  from  50  ewes,  upwards 
of  sixty  l.imbs,  all  lively  and  brisk,  with  a  loss,  I  think 
he  said,  of  three  or  four.  The  gentleman  observed  to 
him  that  he  had  his  shed  covered  with  dead  lambs,  and 
asked  wherein  the  secret  in  breeding  lay.  Mr.  Barney 
observed  to  him,  you  stuff  your  sheep  with  dry  food. 
Yes,  as  much  good  clover  hay  as  they  svill  eat,  was  the 
reply.  Mr.  B  —  You  give  them  no  water,  but  suffer 
them  to  go  out  in  time  of  snow,  and  eat  as  they  are  dis- 
posed to  do?  Yes.  Then  said  Mr.  Barney,  there  lies  the 
secret.  Your  sheep  fill  themselves  with  dry  hay;  they 
get  no  water;  and  they  have  not  a  sufficient  supply  of 
gastric  juice  to  promote  the  digestion  of  hay  in  the 
stomach;  ihey  cannot  raise  it  to  chew  the  cud;  they 
lose  their  appetite;  are  thrown  into  a  fever;  and  cannot 
bring  forth  their  young,  or  they  bring  forth  a  feeble, 
starved  lamb,  that  falls  oft'  and  dies  the  first  exposure 
to  the  cold  rain-  On  the  contrary,  I  take  care  to  pro- 
vide my  sheep  with  good  clear  water  in  summer  and 
winter.  I  feed  them  regularly  with  hay  in  the  winter, 
and  give  them  rula  baga  and  mangel  wurtzel  every 
day.  The  ewes  produce  me  120  per  cent,  increase  in 
lambs.  You  cannot,  says  Mr.  Barney,  get  along  without 
ruta  baga  and  mangel  wurtzel 

It  is  Mr.  Barney's  opinion,  that  sheep  are  the  most 
profitable  stock  that  a  man  ran  raise;  and  it  appears  he 
makes  use  of  no  expensive  food,  or  increased  quantity 
of  it.  But  the  secret  of  raising  good  stock  of  every 
kind,  consists  in  maintaining  that  regular  and  cleanly 
mode  of  proceeding  which  preserves  the  digestives  or- 
gans of  the  animal  in  a  healthy  state,  and  enables  them 
to  convert  what  they  eat  into  chyle,  suitable  for  the 
nourishment  of  the  animal. 

Respectfully  yours,  A,, 

(To  be  continued.) 
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From  the  Philadelphia  Gazette. 
PROCEEDINGS   OF  SELECT   COUNCIL. 

Thursday  Evening,  July  10. 

Mr.  Price  presented  a  petition  from  the  Councils  of 
Camden,  respecting  the  bathing  establishment  on  Wind- 
m'll  Island,  which  was  referred  to  the  Mayor,  with  a 
recommendation  that  he  shall  take  such  measures  as  he 
may  fiink  expedient  to  abate  the  nuisance. 

Mr.  Price  presented  the  following  report  of  the  di- 
rectors of  poor  tax. 

To  the  Select  and  Common  Council. 

The  directors  of  poor  tax  request  leave  to  submit 
their  annual  report. 

That  in  conformity  to  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  As- 
sembly, the  board  was  duly  organized  at  the  appointed 
time,  and  proceeded  to  examine  the  estimates  made  by 
the  guardians,  of  the  probable  amount  required  for  the 
relief,  support  and  employment  of  the  poor,  for  the 
current  year. 

After  due  consideration  the  directors  have  resolved 
to  fix  the  rate  of  poor  tax  at  thirty-four  cents  in  every 
100  dollars,  agreeably  to  the  last  county  assessment, 
and  the  same  rate  of  personal  tax  as  fixed  by  the 
county. 

The  total  value  of  the  Heal  Estate,  in  the  several  dis 
tricts,  as  rated  at  the  last  county  assessment,  is  as  fol- 
lows, viz: 

Northern  Liberties  $4,011,570  00 

Southwark  .  2,349.315  00 

Spring  Garden  3,378,902  00 


Kensington 


City  of  Philadelphia 


1,897,726  00 


011, 637,513  00 
25,64^,968  00 


Total  $37,280  481   00 

The  total  amount  of  poor  tax,  being  34  cents  in  eve- 
ry 100  dollars,  the  personal  tax,  and  the  tax  on  dogs,  is 


follows,  viz: 
Red  Estate 
Personal  tax 
Tax  on  dogs 


§126,755  84 
9,997  00 
1,995  00 


Total  0138,747  84 

This  amount  is  assessed  and  collected  from  the  follow- 
ing districts,  which  are  included  in  operation  of  the 
poor  laws. 

Northern  Liberties  $15,664  51 

Southwark  9,160  44 

Spring  Garden  including  P.  Township    12,938  83 
Kensington,   including  unincorporated 

Northern  Liberties  7,789  76 


City  of  Philadelphi; 


$45,553  54 
93,194  30 


Total 
Herewith  is  annexed,  a  table, 


$138,747  84 
showing  the  amount 
assessed  and  collected,  in  each  ward  and  section,  com- 
posing the  several  districts.     Respectfully  submitted. 
RICHARD    PRICE,  Secretary. 


districts  composing  the  Poor  Tax. 

Vssessed  County  Rates. 

Real  Estate. 

Dogs. 

27  50 

Personal. 
376  20 

TOTAL. 

4,712  19 
3,460  59 

City 1.  Upper  Delaware  ward, 

1,267,229  00 

4,308  49 

2.   North  Mulberry        " 

877,157  03 

2,982  69 

67  50 

410  40 

3.  Lower  Delaware       " 

1,622,508  00 

5,516  57 

41  50 

434  80 

5,992  87 
4,581  58 

4.   South  Mulberry         " 

1,204,576  00 

4,095  61 

62  00 

423  97 

5.    High  Street                " 

3,221,730  00 

10,953  69 

17  50 

317  98 

11,289  17 

6.   North                           " 

1,833,937  00 

6,235  39 

33  00 

454  34 

6,722  73 
11,392  77 

7.  Chesnut                       " 

3,257,1. "9  00 

11,074  19 

29  50 

289  08 

8.   Middle                        «' 

1,503.970  00 

5,113  57 

13  00 

298   14 

5,424  71 

9.  Walnut 

2,136,515  00 

7,263  94 

17  50 

229  20 

7,510  64 

10.  South                         «• 

1,8.(5,233  00 

6,137  55 

31  50 

296  05 

6,465  10 

11.    Dock                           " 

2,081,011  00 

7,075  57 

47  00 

445  32 

7,567  89 

12.  Locust                        " 

1,801,231  00 

6,124  23 

40  00 

492  18 

6,656  41 

13.   Pine                            " 

1,138,590  00 

3,871   16 

34  00 

292  95 

4,198  11 

14.  New  Market              " 

1,063,897  00 

3,617  54 

78  50 

363  05 

4,059  09 

15.  Cedar                         * 
Southwark. — East  Southwark, 

828,245  00 

2,816  25 

74  00 

270  20 
5,393~86~ 

3,160  45 

25,642,963  00 

87,186  44 

614  00 

93,194  30 

1,317,440  00 

4,479  20 

98  50 

419  00 

4,996  70 

West  Southwark, 
Northern  Liberties — First  ward, 

1,031,875  00 

3,508  94 

122  00 

5J2  80 

4,163  74 

2,349,315  00 

7,988  14 

220  50 

951  80 

9,160  44 

719,954  00 

2,447  88 

40  00 

228  15 

2,716  03 
2,427  23 

Second   " 

645,295  00 

2,193  98 

13  00 

220  25 

Third      " 

541,199  00 

1,840  25 

50  00 

229  15 

2,119  40 

Fourth   " 

556,516  00 

1,892  58 

43  00 

213  80 

2,149  38 

Fifth         ' 

660,226  00 

2,244  90 

70  50 

269  20 

2,584  60 

Sixth       « 

434,485  00 

1,477  28 

48  50 

239  05 

1,764  83 

Seventh  " 
Spring  Garden — First  ward, 

453,895  00 

1,543  49 

110  50 

249  05 

1,903  04 

4,011,570  00 

13,640  36 

375  50 

1,648  65 

15,664  51 

709,507  00 

2,412  45 

73  50 

328  60 

2,814  55 

Second  " 

850,657  00 

2,892  09 

85  50 

194  24 

3,171  83 

Third      - 

486,794  00 

1,654  90 

63  50 

185  55 

1,903  95 

Fourth    " 

452,420  00 

1,539  04 

34  00 

192  60 

1,765  64 

Penn  Township 
Kensington. — East  Kensington 

879,524  00 

2,990  36 

135  00 

157  50 

3,282  86 
12,938  83 

3,378,902  00 

11,488   84 

391  50 

1,058  49 

629,314  00 

2,139  54 

141  00 

376  50 

2,657  04 

West         do- 

641,918  00 

2,182  65 

167  50 

431  70 

2,781  85 

Unincor.N.  Liberties 
Totals, 

626,494  00 

2,129  87 

85  00 

136  00 

2.350  87 

1,897,726  00 

6,452  06 

393  50 

944  20 

7,789  76 

37,280,481  00 

126,755  84 

1,995  00 

9,997  00 

138.747  84 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 
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Mr.  Yarnall,  presented  the  following'  report:— 

The  committee  on  markets  to  whom  was  referred  a 
resolution  of  Select  Council,  directing  them  to  report 
upon  the  expediency  of  constructing  the  eastern  end  of 
the  market  house,  west  of  Broad  street,  with  suitable 
accommodation  for  the  western  watch,  and  for  the  ap- 
paratus of  two  fire  companies: — Report. 

That  in  their  opinion  such  addition  to  the  proposed 
market  house  would  be  highly  expedient.  The  house 
now  occapied  by  the  western  watch  is  private  property, 
constructed  for  an  entirely  different  purpose,  for  which 
the  city  pays  an  annual  rent  of  six  hundred  dollars.  If 
a  single  story  were  added  to  one  end  of  the  new  mar- 
ket house  arranged  for  this  especial  purpose,  the  ex- 
pense would  not  be  great,  the  accommodations  would 
be  better  and  the  annual  saving  in  rent  would  form  an 
important  item  in  the  revenue  of  the  market  house. 

The  committee,  therefore,  respectfully  recommend 
the  adoption  of  the  resolution  from  Select  Council,  as 
follows: — 

Resolved,  That  the  committee  on  markets  be  authoriz- 
ed to  construct  the  eastern  end  of  the  market  house, 
west  of  Broad  street,  with  suitable  accommodations  for 
the  western  watch,  and  for  the  apparatus  of  two  fire 
companies. 


Milton,  July  12. 

The  Weather — On  Monday  last  at  3  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  the  Thermometer  stood  at  90  in  the  shade 
in  this  place — the  warmest  day  till  then  we  have  had 
this  summer.  On  Tuesday  at  the  same  hour  it  stood  at 
94,  and  on  Wednesday  at  92;  on  Thursday  at  12  o'clock, 
in  consequence  of  a  shower  of  rain  which  cooled  the 
a«.r,  the  thermometer  fell  io7Q.—Miltijnian. 

The  new  Mile  on  Limestone  Run. — We  have  heard 
so  much  of  late,  of  the  mill  erected  on  Limestone  Run 
by  our  old  friend  Henry  Follmer,  that  we  have  been 
curious  enough  to  go  and  see  for  ourselves.  We  were 
most  kindly  received,  and  most  generously  treated:  be- 
sides an  abundance  of  choice  Liquor  manufactured  up  • 
on  Mr-  FoUnder's  premises,  equal  at  least,  if  not  superi- 
or, to  the  champaigne  sold  in  our  most  fashionable  Ho- 
tels. But  of  the  mill:  In  September  last,  the  first  axe 
was  put  into  the  timber  for  its  construction;  and  yet 
the  mill  was  ready  for  business  by  the  first  of  March. 
It  has  been  constructed  on  a  new  but  very  simple  prin- 
ciple by  a  very  ingenious  mill-wright,  named  Samuel 
Kyles,  "aged  about  22  years.  Within  a  head  of  only  10 
feet,  a  wheel  7  high  and  8  wide,  she  is  capable  of  doing 
the  same  quantity  of  work  th  it  one  of  20  feet  head  on 
the  old  principle  can  do.  At  present  there  are  only 
two  pair  of  stones  erected  and  in  use,  but  a  third  pair 
is  designed.  Mr.  Follmer  has  his  null  so  constructed  as 
to  be  capable  of  chopping  corn  on  the  cob,  and  grinding 
plaster,  without  any  inconvenience  to  the  miller.  The 
neighborhood  will  derive  m  my  and  great  advantages 
from  this  improvement.  May  the  enterprising  prop  ' 
tor  live  long  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  industry. — lb. 


Enterprise. — A  young  man  by  the  name  of  Richard 
Jones,  an  apprentice  of  Mr.  Howe  ot"  this  village,  has 
recently  constructed  a  steamboat,  complete  with  all  the 
machinery,  requisite.  It  is  five  feet  long,  and  elegant 
ly  formed.  We  ate  informed  that  he  has  made  several 
trials  o'  its  speed,  and  the  result  lias  been  highly  grati- 
fying. He  designs  to  launch  it  on  the  canal  on  the  4th, 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  uur  citizens  an  opportunity 
to  witness  its  operations.  We  think  the  young  man 
should  be  orncouraged.  He  certainly  exhibits  a  remark- 
able genius  in  the  mechanic  art — he  nevirr  saw  a  steam- 
boat but  once,  when  he  was  a  small  lad.  He  may  yet 
arrive  at  the  eminence  of  Fulton  who  first  taught  the 
vessel  to  spe?d  her  onward  course  unmindful  of  wind 
or  wave. — Susquehanna  Democrat, 


SEMI-ANNUAL  DIVIDENDS- 


Bank  of  the  United  States 
Bank  of  North  America 
American  Insurance  Company 
Marine  Insurance  Company 
Atlantic  Insurance  Company 


3h  per  cent. 

3" 

5 

5 

4 


Pennsylvania  Life  Insurance  Company        3 
Lehigh  Coal  Company  3 

Schuylkill  Permanent  Bridge  4 

Fire  Insurance  Company  of  the  County  of 

Philade'phia  3 

Cumberland  (N.J.)  Bank  3 

Wyoming  Bank  4 

Delaware  Coal  Company  6 

North  America  Coal  Company  4 

Bank  of  Pennsylvania  3$ 

Union  Insurance  Company  6  dollars  per  share. 
Trenton  Bank  (Trenton)  §1,20  per  share. 
Philad.  and  Lancaster  Turnpike  road         1  29-100 
$6  00  pr.  c. 


By  the  last  Downington  "  Spectator,"  we  became  ac- 
quainted witu  a  novel  method  of  celebrating  the  Fourth 
of  July  which  was  practised  by  a  laborer  on  the  Rail- 
way at  Coatesville.  A  certain  Abner  Sterne,  emulati  ig" 
the  fame  of  the  renowned  Sam  Patch,  took  an  serial 
flight  from  the  top  of  the  Bridge  at  that  place  down 
into  the  waters  of  the  Brandy  wine  creek  over  which  it 
is  constructed.  His  descent  was  moderated  by  a  para- 
chute, and  although  he  evinced  some  natural  fears  just 
before  the  leap,  yet  he  "screwed  his  courage  to  the 
sticking-place"  and  came  off  scathless  from  the  adven- 
ture, after  having  «'  cooled  his  copper"  in  the  stream 
whose  bosom  received  him.  This  feat  was  something 
rather  uncommon,  the  bridge  from  which  Sterne  start- 
ed being  the  loftiest  on  the  rail  road  having  piers  seven- 
ty feet  high  arid  travellers  passing  over  the  roof,  which 
is  formed  after  the  fashion  of  the  deck  of  a  ship,  instead 
of  through  the  middle  of  the  wood-work. 


THE    REGISTER- 


PHILADELPHIA,  JULY  19,    1834. 


Having  lately  passed  some  days  at  Bustlelon,  we 
would  invite  the  attention  of  families  who  are  de» 
sirous  of  spending  a  few  weeks  out  of  the  city,  to  that 
place  as  offering  many  inducements.  It  is  distant  from 
the  city  11  miles.  By  means  of  stages,  there  is  a  com- 
munication with  it  three  times  daily. 

It  is  a  pleasant  village — stands  on  high  ground — is 
furnished  with  pure  air  and  excellent  water,  and  is  suf- 
ficiently rural  and  retired.  There  are  three  stores,  two 
or  three  public  houses,  three  places  of  public  worship 
within  walking  distance,  and  an  excellent  boarding 
school  for  boys.  Both  of  the  public  houses  are  said  to 
be  excellent.  That  of  Mr.  Hart,  where  we  stopped, 
we  can  recommend  from  personal  experience,  as  a  very 
comfortable  house  in  every  respect.  It  is  a  large  three 
storied  brick  building,  situated  in  a  retired  pirt  of  the 
town,  and  although  a  public  house,  is  as  quiet  and 
orderly  as  any  family  can  desire,  and  the  accommodations 
good.  We  think  we  are  doing  a  service  to  families  who 
wish  to  withdraw  from  the  city,  but  who  are,  as  we 
ourselves  were,  at  a  loss  to  find  a  suitable  place,  in  re> 
commending  th's  pleasant  village  to  their  attention, 
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HOUSE   OF  REFUGE. 

appendix  to  report  from  vot.  xiii.  page  385. 

Beporl  of  the  Superintendent. 

To  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  House  of  Refuge,  the 

following  report  is  respectfully  submitted. 

Number  of  subjects  remaining  in  the  House  of  Re- 
fuge on  the  first  of  May,  1833. 

Boys,  109 

Girls,  55 

164 
Admitted  from  May  1st,  1833,  to  May  1st,  1834. 
Boys,*  68 

Girls,  23 


Those  received  during  the  year,  were  born 
Following  states  and  countries,  viz:— 


Boys.             Girls. 

Pennsylvania, 

36                     11 

New  Jersey, 

2                       1 

Maryland, 

2                       1 

Greece, 

0                       1 

Scotland, 

1                       1 

Ireland, 

1                       1 

North  Carolina, 

1                       0 

Vermont, 

1                       0 

England, 

2                       0 

West  Indies, 

1                       0 

Delaware, 

1                       0 

New  York, 

2                       0 

The  remainder  uncertain. 

Received  from  Huntingd 

on  county,          1 

Bradford 

county,               1 

Cumberl 

nd  county         1 

The  remainder  from  Philac, 

elphia  county. 

Discharged  from  May  1st, 

1833,  to  May  1st,  1834 
Boys.             Girls. 

By  indenture, 

63                    13 

Of  age, 

0                       5 

Improper  subjects, 

0                       2 

Returned  to  friends, 

10                       3 

Sent  to  Almshouse, 

0                       1 

Died, 

1                       0 

74                     24 

The  boys  have  been  indentured  as  follows — 

Farmers, 

14     Blacksmiths, 

6 

Seamen,  (Whaling  voyages) 

26     Taylor, 

1 

Bnckmaker, 

1     Chairmaker, 

1 

Woolen  manufacturers, 

3     Cotton  spinner, 

1 

Cabinet  makers, 

3     Combmakers, 

2 

Tanner  and  Currier, 

1      Oak  Cooper, 

1 

Boot  and  Shoemakers, 

2     Storekeeper, 

1 

Girls  to  Housewifery,  13 

Of  thobe  indentured  during  the  year, 

Boys.  Girls. 

Favorable  accounts  have  been 

received  from  32  7 

Unfavorable  5  3 

Not  heard  from  19  2 

Returned  to  the  Refuge,  5  1 

do  do     voluntarily     2  0 

63  13 

The  report  published  last  year,  from  the  opening  of 

the  institution  to  May  1st,  1833,  was  as  follows: 
Boys.         Girls. 

Favorable  accounts  have  been 
received  of 

Unfavorable, 

No  certain  information,  (but  be- 
lieved to  be  doing  well,)  from       16 

Left  their  places,  and  since  in 
prison,  2 

Served  his  time  faithfully,  and 
since  in  prison,  1 

Served  their  time  faithfully  ,  and 
have  since  conducted  impro- 
perly, 1 

Served  her  time  faithfully,  and 
since  married  respectably,  and 
doing  well,  0 

Served  their  time  faithfully,  and 
now  doing  well,  0 

Left  their  places  by  persuasion 
of  their  connections,  one  of 
which  is  believed  to  be  dump: 


106 

1 


0 

4 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

*  One  boy  had  been  indentured,  and  was  recommit- 
ted—two boys  and  one  girl  had  been  returned  to  their 
friends,  and  were  recommitted  — one  boy  had  been  dis- 
charged as  an  improper  subject,  and  was  recommitted 
— nine  boys  and  three  girls  had  been  indentured,  and 
were  returned  to  the  Refuge — and  four  boys.kft  'hen- 
masters  and  returned  voluntarily.  J  *  J '  *  ' 
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Left  their  places  and  took  money 

from  their  masters, 
Guilty  of  stealing  and  absconding, 
Left  a  whaling  ship,  and  enlisted 

on  board  a  U.  S.  armed  ship, 
Indentured   without     the    usual 

reference  to  reformation,  for 

particular  reasons, 
Left  their    places,   and   nothing 

now  known  of  them, 
Left  her  place,  and  since  dead, 

and  now  doivg  well 

and  not  doing  well, 


157  33 

The  boys  are  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  brass 
nails,  umbrella  furniture,  cane  chair  bottoms,  bonnet 
reeds,  boots  and  shoes,  and  at  binding  books.  The 
tfirls  do  the  tailoring,  sewing,  mending,  washing,  cook- 
ing, 8tc. 

Work  done  by  Boys. 
Brass  nails  made,  22,966,000 

Bonnet  reeds,  (gross)  7,500 

Cane  chair  bottoms,  625 

Fine  boots  made,  (pairs,)  14 

Coarse  do.  8 

Boots  footed,  15 

Monroes,  tine,  6 

^.oes,-  •  ■  di.  80 


50 
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Do.   women's, 
Do.   children's 
Coarse  brogans, 
Do.  Shoes, 
Water  boots  fitted, 
Brogans,         do. 
Fine  boots,     do. 
Spelling  books  bound, 

do.  sewed, 

School  Bibles  sewed, 

Do.  folded, 

Testaments  bound, 


26 

35 

140 

586 

1188 

1198 

55 

79048 

500 

500 

100 

53 


Jin  account  of  Work  done  by  the  Girls  in  the  House  of 
Refuge. 
Shirts  made,  255 

Pantaloons,  255 

Roundabout  jackets,  269 

Boy's  stocks,  144 

Boy's  aprons,  74 

Suspenders,  (pairs,)  89 

Frocks,  157 

Other  articles  of  Girl's  clothing,  350 

Handkerchiefs  hemmed,  93 

Stockings  knit,  30 

Shoes  bound,  143 

Sheets,  90 

Pillow  cases,  82 

Bed  ticks,  6 

Brown  towels,  41 

Window  curtains,  (pairs)  14 

Cart  Cover,  1 

Bed  quilts,  16 

Carpet  rags  cut  and  sewed,  (lbs.)         473 
The  washing,   ironing,  mending,   conking,    8cc.  for 

the  whole  establishment,  form  no  small  part  of  the  em 

ployment  of  the  girls. 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

EDWIN  YOUNG. 

Superintendent, 
Philadelphia,  May  1,  1834. 

Report  of  the  Teacher- 
The   Male  School  consists  of  102  pupils,-  who  art 
classed  as  follows: — 

I    NO-    i 

CLASS.  of  STUDIES. 

I    BOYS.    I 

1  15  Study  Arithmetic   and   Olney's 

Geography.  Read  in  the  Uni- 
versal Cliss  Book,  and  use 
Primary  Dictionary. 

2  7  Arithmetic,  Cumming's  Geogra- 

phy, read  in  History  of  the 
United  States,  and  use  Prima 
ry  Dictionary. 

3  13  The  same  as  second  class. 

4  11  Read  in  Testament,  and  spell  in 

Webster's  spelling  book. 

5  12  do  do  do 

6  12  do  do  do 

7  8  Read   and  spell    in    Webster's 

spelling  book. 

8  8  do  do  do 

9  9  do  do  do 
10                   7           Spell  in  one  and  two  syllables. 

102 
Thirty-three  write  on  paper,  and  sixty-two  on  slates. 
Six  are  cyphering  in  the  simple  rules,  three  in  simple 
proportion,  five  in  fractions,  one  in  fellowship,  one  in 
progression,  two  in  practice,  thirteen  in  the  compound 
rules,  and  one  has  been  through  Pike's  arithmetic. 

In  the  Female  School  there  are  fifty-one  girls,   who 
are  classed  as  follows: — 

■     .... 


STUDIES. 

Arithmetic,  Woodbridge's  Geo- 
graphy, read  in  National  Read- 
eiyand  use  Primary  Dictionary. 

Arithmetic,  read  in  Murray's  In- 
troduction, and  use  the  Pri- 
mary Dictionary. 

Read    in    Testament,     and    use 
Webster's  spelling  book, 
do  do  do 

Read  in  Colburn's  First  Les- 
sons, and  use  Webster's  spell- 
ing book. 

Spell  in  two  and  three  syllables. 

Alphabet  and  one  syllable. 


Seventeen  write  on  paper,  and  twenty-four  on  slates. 
Sixteen  cypher  in  the  simple  rules. 

Having  had  charge  of  these  Schools  not  quite  two 
months,  I  am  unable  to  state  the  progress  that  each  pu- 
pil has  made,  but  with  many  of  them  there  appears  to 
be  a  desire  of  improvement;  and  I  hope,  by  care  and 
attention  on  my  part,  and  application  on  the  part  of 
those  under  my  charge,  to  justify  the  confidence  repos- 
ed in  me,  and  impart  that  instruction  to  them  which 
will  be  of  use  to  them  in  after  life- 

Z.  B.  NICHOLS,  Teacher. 

May  1st,  1834.       

Lrsps  Nator^.. — An  infant,  or  pair  of  twins  were 
born  in  this  borough  on  Saturday  last,  having1  two  heads, 
four  arms  and  four  legs — they  were  joinedtit  the  breast, 
and  from  examination  had  but  one  heart.  The  mother 
of  this  singularly  formed  child,  came  to  this  borough 
from  Manayunk,  on  the  4th  of  July,  to  pay  a  visit  to  a 
relative,  and  perhaps  with  a  view  to  the  accouchment. 
The  child  was  dead,  and  we  understand  has  been  taken 
to  Philadelphia,  for  the  examination  of  scientific  gentle- 
men there. — Norristoivn  Herald. 

ExTHAOBDiNAnr  Growth.— One  hundred  and  ten 
stalks  of  rye  were  broughttoour  office  this  week, which 
according  to  the  judgment  of  all  who  have  examined 
them,  all  grew  from  one  grain  of  rye.  They  were  of 
the  usual  height  and  the  heads  were  filled  with  rye. 
They  grew  upon  the  farm  of  Capt.  Philip  Woodring  in 
Williams  township,  in  this  county.  If  this  is  any  evi- 
dence of  a  plentiful  harvest,  the  farmers  will  certainly 
have  one — Easton  Cent. 

State  Loan— The  Slate  Loan  of$l, 665,400  being  the 
balance  of  the  loan  for  internal  improvement  purposes, 
authorized  by  the  act  of  the  5th  April,  1834,  was  taken 
on  Wednesday  last,  by  Elihu  Chauncey,  Esq.  for  the 
Bank  of  Pennsylvania,  at  a  premium  of  Jive  dollars  and 
three  cents,  i.  e.  he  agreeing  to  pay  $105  03  in  money 
for  every  $100  of  stock.  Another  bid  was  received  for 
the  whole  sum,  from  a  highly  responsible  source,  of 
$105  02  money,  for  every  $100  of  stock. — Harrisburg 
Reporter. 

Citt  Loan. — We  understand  that  the  City  Loan  for 
100,000  dollars,  redeemable  in  1866,  bearing  5  per 
cent,  interest,  was  taken  on  Wednesday  morning,  as  fol- 
lows— 

3,100  dollars  8  per  cent,  premium. 

34,900     do.  7\         do.          do. 

6,000     do.  7  do.         do. 

60,000    do.  $105  06 

Thirty  thousand  nine  hundred  dollars,  bearing  inter- 
est 7£  per  cent,  was  taken  by  the  Commissioners  of 
Sinking  Fund,  and  sixty  thousand  dollars  was  taken  by 
R.  &  I.  Phillips,  of  this  city.  There  were  numerous 
offers  %\.  low  rates. — Saturday  Even.  Post,  July  19. 
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OBSERVATIONS  MADE   BY   ALFRED  CREIGII, 

of  Carlisle: — Commencing  on  the  1st  February  1833,  and 

ending  the  o\st  day  of  December,  1834:  — 

(Continued  from  pug-e  35.) 
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LAND  TITLES. 

(Continued  from  page  24  ) 

To  give  efficacy  to  an  improvement  against  a  written 
title,  under  the  law  of  3d  of  April,  1792.  The  improve- 
ment must  appear  clearly  to  subsist  as  such  before  the 
commencement  of  the  written  title. 

Thus,  in  the  Lessee  of  James  Hepburn  v.  "William 
Hutchinson,  Northumberland,  October,  1798,  before 
Yeates  and  Srr.ith,  Justices,  (MSS-  Reports,)  in  eject- 
ment for  202  acres  of  land,  on  Delaware  run,  uiTurbutt 
township.     The  case  was: 

The  plaintiff  claimed  under  an  application  dated  20th 
of  March,  1792,  founded  on  a  certificate  of  two  justices 
of  the  peace,  that  the  lands  were  unimproved;  a  con- 
sequent warrant  of  the  11th  of  April  following,  and  a 
survey  of  202  acres  on  the  28th  of  the  same  month,  and 
patent  dated  14th  of  May,  1792. 

The  defendant  rested  on  a  supposed  prior  improve- 
ment. He  began  to  cut  logs  on  the  ground  on  the  9th 
of  April,  1792,  two  days  anterior  to  the  date  of  the 
plaintiff's  warrant. 

The  court  was  clearly  of  opinion,  that  this  case  was 
not  within  the  provision  contained  in  the  fifth  section  of 
the  act  of  3d  of  April  1792,  "  That  deputy  surveyors 
shall  not  by  virtue  of  any  warrant,  survey  any  tract  of 
land  that  may  have  been  actually  settled  and  improved, 
prior  to  the  date  of  entry  of  such  warrant  with  such 
deputy,  except  for  the  owner  of  such  settlement  and 
improvement."  A  settlement  is  defined  by  the  third 
section  of  the  act  of  December,  1786.  To  make  an 
improvement  efficacious,  it  must  subsist  clearly  as  such 
before  the  commencement  of  an  adverse  written  title. 
If  the  defendant's  doctrine  should  be  sustained,  there 
could  be  no  possible  security  for  any  paper  title,  where 
the  lands  contemplated  to  be  surveyed,  lie  at  a  dis- 
tance from  the  seat  of  government.  Verdict  for  plain- 
tiff. 

The  service  of  a  declaration  in  ejectment,  within  the 
six  months,  although  the  suit  was  not  entered  on  the 
docket,  until  six  days  after  the  expiration  of  the  six 
months,  was  held  to  be  sufficient  to  save  the  limitation 
of  the  11th  section  oftheactofSd  of  April,  1792.— 
Nicholson's  lessee,  v.  Wallis,  4  Dallas,  154. 

Lessee  of  Samuel  E  wait  v.  Martha  Highlands. 

The  plaintiff  claimed  400  acres  of  land,  across  the 
Allegheny,  at  Girty's  run,  under  a  settlement  and  sur- 
vey. 

It  appeared  in  evidence  that  the  lessor  of  the  plaintiff 
with  two  hands,  on  the  30th  of  April,  1792,  crossed  the 
Allegheny  to  make  an  improvement.  They  deadened 
about  an  acre  of  timber;  returned,  and  in  about  two 
weeks  more,  deadened  some  little  more.  He  erected 
a  cabin  with  a  clap-board  roof,  8  feet  to  the  square,  ar.d 
cut  out  logs  for  a  door,  and  planted  a  few  peach  stones, 
apple  seeds  and  potatoes,  but  made  no  other  improve- 
ments, nor  ever  resided  himself,  nor  had  tenants  on  the 
land. 

A  survey  made  by  Jonathan  Leet  under  the  settle- 
ment, on  the  9th  of  April,  1794,  was  offered  in  evi- 
dence, but  excepted  to,  as  not  being  of  sufficient  autho- 
rity to  make  a  survey,  under  the  act  of  3d  of  April, 
1792. 

By  the  Court.  Though  the  validity  of  the  survey 
depends  "on  the  actual  settlement  and  improvement" 
of  lands  lying  north  and  west  of  the  rivers  Ohio  and 
Allegheny,  and  Conewango  creek,  yet  the  deputy  sur- 
veyor must  necessarily  judge  thereof  in  the  first  in- 
stance, a  court  and  jury  must  afterwards  judge  of  the 
settlement,  and  his  consequent  authority.  His  act  is 
not  conclusive  evidence  hereof.  Let  the  survey  be 
read. 

On  the  10th  of  February,  1796,  Ewalt  leased  to  one 
Peter  Smith,  who  came  over  the  river,  kindled  a  fire 
in  the  cabin,  staid  there  an  hour,  and  then  removed. 
His  landlord  lived  on  the  east  side  of  river  with  his 


family.  The  defendant  and  her  family  resided  on  the 
lands  in  question  above  three  years, 

A  motion  was  made  for  a  nonsuit. 

By  the  Court.  What  a  deputy  surveyor  of  a  district 
does,  must  be  always  under  the  control  of  the  court 
and  jury,  who  are  competent  to  determine  on  the  va- 
lidity of  his  acts.  The  second  section  of  the  law  offers 
these  lands  for  sale  to  persons  "Who  will  cultivate, 
improve  and  settle  them,  or  cause  the  same  to  be  culti- 
vated, improved  and  settled;"  but  the  legislature  have 
not  ascertained  in  the  Sth  section,  how  far  "  An  actual 
settlement  and  improvement"  must  have  progressed  to 
warrant  a  survey,  as  they  have  laid  down  no  general 
rule  or  criterion  on  the  subject,  neither  will  this  court 
attempt  it;  yet  we  are  bound  to  say,  that  a  personal 
residence  must  in  the  nature  of  things  accompany  an 
actual  settlement,  unless  impending,  imminent  danger 
exists,  which  would  prevent  a  man  of  reasonable  firm- 
ness of  mind  from  continuing  on  the  land. 

The  animus  residendi  must  be  fully  evinced.  Nega- 
tively, we  may  safely  say,  that  what  has  been  mention- 
ed at  the  bar,  deadening  one  or  two  acres  of  timber, 
planting  a  few  peach  stones,  apple  seeds,  potatoes,  or 
grains  of  corn,  or  the  doing  of  other  such  acts,  though  a 
small  cabin  is  also  put  up,  will  not,  merely  of  them- 
selves, constitute  a  settlement,  where  the  party  actual- 
ly lives  at  a  distance,  and  has  no  tenant  occupying  the 
ground.  Neither  will  a  man's  setting  his  foot  or  heart 
on  a  tract  of  land,  and  claiming  it  as  his  own,  give  such 
a  preference  as  the  law  contemplates.  Fancied  rules 
of  honor  cannot  determine  the  question.  A  settlement 
must  depend  on  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  every 
case,  which  may  be  greatly  varied.  We  cannot,  how- 
ever, pronounce,  that  the  plaintiff's  proofs  came  up  to 
our  idea  of  an  actual  settlement  which  would  authorize 
a  survey.  The  plaintiff  took  a  nonsuit  immediately. 
Allegheny,  May,  1799.  (MSS.  Reports.)  S.  C.  4  Dal- 
las, 161. 

The  lessee  of  Neal  M'Glaughlin  v.  Nicholas  Daw- 
son, is  reported  in  4  Dallas,  221.  But  not  sufficiently 
full  to  give  an  extended  view  of  the  principles  adopted 
and  established  under  this  act. 

Both  parties  claimed  the  land  by  virtue  of  actual  set- 
tlement. The  plaintiff,  on  the  4th  of  April,  1792,  cross- 
ed the  Ohio,  grubbed  a  small  piece  of  ground  near  to  a 
cabin  which  had  been  erected  and  covered  in  by  one 
Link,  in  1790;  cleared  a  spot  about  40  feet  square, 
made  10  or  15  rails,  which  he  put  up,  and  planted  a 
few  seeds  of  corn.  On  the  11th  of  the  same  month,  he 
is  found  living  and  sleeping  in  the  cabin,  and  in  the  two 
following  months,  occupied  in  digging  his  small  patch, 
planting  potatoes,  and  sowing  garden  seeds.  He  made 
a  chimney;  and  though  notified  of  danger  from  the  In- 
dians, staid  one  night  longer.  In  August  he  made  a 
door  to  the  cabin-  In  October  he  carried  out  with  him 
provisions,  Sic  and  a  straw  mat  to  sleep  upon;  a  mat- 
tock and  an  axe,  and  occupied  himself  in  making  rails. 
Only  he  and  Charles  Phillips,  were  known  to  have  re- 
sided on  the  northwest  side  of  the  Ohio,  with  the  in- 
tention of  making  settlements  in  the  year  1792.  In 
1793, he  made  several  hundred  rails.continued  to  grub, 
made  a  small  piece  of  meadow,  and  lived  in  the  cabin, 
with  his  bedding  and  small  household  utensils  about 
him.  On  the  16th  of  May,  1793,  he  obtained  a  warrant, 
descriptive  of  the  lands,  and  procured  a  survey  of  400 
acres  and  68  perches  on  the  11th  of  December  follow- 
ing, and  paid  the  surveying  fees.  In  1794,  he  burnt 
the  logs  and  cleared  the  ground,  and  with  his  oxen, 
put  in  four  or  five  acres  of  Indian  corn,  attended  it  du- 
ring the  season,  and  raised  a  crop  of  near  60  bushels. 
In  1795,  he  lived  in  his  cabin,  and  had  his  cattle  on  the 
land;  he  raised  turnips,  and  hauled  them  home.  In 
1796,  he  continued  his  settlement,  and  added  an  acre 
to  his  former  field:  and  in  1797,  he  cleared  eight  or 
ten  acres  of  land  more,  and  constantly  lived  on  the 
ground,  except  when  the  immediate  approach  of  dan- 
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ger  from  the  savages  induced  him  to  remove  occasion- 
ally thereform. 

The  first  commencement  of  the  defendant's  improve- 
ment, was  one  day  earlier  than  the  opposing  claim.  On 
the  3d  of  April,  1792,  he  cross*  d  the  river,  in  compa- 
ny with  two  others,  in  search  of  lands.  On  that  day  he 
planted  10  or  15  hills  of  Indian  corn,  deadened  seven 
or  eight  trees.and  marked  the  initial  letters  of  his  name, 
with  gun  powder,  on  link's  cabin.  In  the  two  follow- 
ing months  he  planted  four  hundred  hills  more  of  In- 
dian corn,  and  hoed  them  occasionally.  In  September 
he  grubbed  two  acres,  rolled  the  logs,  burnt  them  and 
the'  brush,  and  cleared  the  ground.  In  October  he 
took  out  a  plough  and  horses,  ploughed  the  ground  he 
had  cleared,  sowed  two  bushels  of  rye,  and  built  a 
good  block  house,  about  12  feet  square,  but  did  not 
cover  it  in.  During  this  year  he  lived  with  his  brother 
Benoni  Dawson,  at  the  mouth  of  Mill  creek,  about  four 
miles  distance  from  the  lands  in  dispute.  In  February 
and  March,  1793,  he  made  clap  boards,  covered  his 
block  house,  made  a  door,  and  slept  one  or  two  nights 
therein.  He  cleaved  four  acres  more  land,  and  mawl- 
ed  rails  for  mx  acres.  In  the  following  month  he  in- 
closed afield  of  seven  acres  with  a  fence,  planted  it 
with  Indian  corn,  and  afterwards  attended  it  from  time 
to  time.  He  and  one  George  Clark  were  seen  togeth- 
er in  the  block  house;  and  one  Daniel  Swearingen  de- 
manded of  the  district  surveyor's  assistant  to  make  a 
survey  in  consequence  of  the  defendant's  settlement, 
which  was  refused  on  the  ground  of  the  plaintiff's 
earlier  application  for  a  survey  to  him.  In  due  season 
he  pulled  his  corn,  and  lodged  it  in  the  loft  of  his 
block  bouse.  During  1793,  defendant  was  engaged  as 
a  six  month's  man,  at  Philips's  station.  In  1794,  he  was 
seen  ploughing,  and  he  disposed  of  his  former  crop  of 
corn.  He  put  in  more  corn  which  was  seen  growing 
during  this  year;  and  he  was  also  engaged  during  this 
year,  as  a  volunteer  on  the  frontiers.  In  1795,  he  put 
in  two  and  a  half  acres  of  Indian  corn.  He  cropped  with 
his  brother  Thomas  at  the  distance  of  five  miles  from 
these  lands,  and  lived  with  his  father  occasionally-  In 
February,  he  married,  and  removed  with  his  wife  into 
the  block  house,  where  they  have  resided  since.  He 
had  eight  or  ten  acres  cleared,  under  good  fence;  and 
in  1797,  he  grubbed  and  cleared  three  acres  addition- 
al, near  the  block  house. 

In  1792,  the  parties,  respectively,  warned  each  other 
against  continuing  their  improvements.  The  plaintiff's 
warrant  was  not  entered  in  the  office  of  the  deputy  sur- 
veyor of  the  district,  until  the  23d  of  August,  1793. 

By  the  Court.  The  question  is,  which  of  these  claims 
ought  to  prevail,  and  is  naturally  subdivided  into  two 
points. 

1st.  Whether  the  pretensions  of  the  plaintiff  as  an 
actual  settler,  arc  preferable  in  law  to  the  defendant's 
previous  to  the  23d  of  August,  1793,  when  his  warrant 
was  entered  with  the  deputy  surveyor?  2d.  Whether 
since  that  period  he  is  not  vested  with  additional  equi- 
ty? 

The  act  of  Assembly  of  3d  of  April,  1792,  certainly 
had  in  view  the  population  of  the  back  country,  and 
the  forming  a  barrier  on  the  frontier  lands,  north  and 
west  of  the  rivers  Ohio  and  Allegheny,  and  Conewan- 
go  creek,  by  placing  numerous  families  thereon.  Whe- 
ther the  titles  are  derived  originally  from  labour  be 
stowed  on  the  ground,  ordisbursement  of  cash,  no  war- 
rant, or  survey  shall,  by  the  9th  section,  vest  any  title 
to  such  lands,  "Unless  the  grantee  has  made,  or  shall 
within  two  years  thereafter,  make,  or  cause  to  be 
made,  an  actual  settlement  thereon,  by  clearing,  fenc- 
ing and  cultivating  at  least  two  acres  for  every  hundred 
acres  contained  in  one  survey,  erecting  thereon  a  mes- 
suage for  the  habitation  of  man,  and  residing,  or  caus- 
ing a  family  to  reside  thereon,  for  the  space  of  five  years 
next  following  his  settling  the  same,  &c." 

Link's  cabin  being  erected  before  the  passing  the 
law,  empowering  the  sale  of  these  lands,  gives  no  equi- 


ty either  to  him,  or  plaintiff;  nor  can  the  planting  of  a 
dozen  hills  of  corn,  deadening  seven  or  eight  trees,  or 
marking  the  defendant's  name  on  the  cabin,  confer  any 
right. 

The  improvements  and  cultivation  of  the  plaintiff, 
will  be  found,  on  an  accurate  review  of  the  evidence, 
to  be  inferior  in  extent  to  those  of  the  defendant,  in 
each  distinct  year,  except  1797.  'I  he  one  depended 
on  his  own  exertions,  and  was  poor;  the  other  could 
call  to  his  assistance  the  services  of  his  friends  and  con- 
nections, and  commanded  money.  Hut  the  former  pos- 
sessed one  strong,  prominent  feature  of  an  actual  set- 
tler, a  constant,  personal  residence  on  the  ground,  un- 
less when  intimidated  by  the  impending  danger  of  a 
savage  foe, encompassed  by  his  small  stock  of  provisions 
and  bedding,  and  his  few  family  utensils,  and  imple- 
ments of  husbandry;  while  the  latter  was  engaged  as  a 
volunteer  in  the  public  service,  or  lived  with  his  fa- 
ther or  brothers.  In  correct  language,  it  is  physically 
impossible,  that  a  man  should  have  two  homes  at  the 
same  time.  It  may  as  well  be  said,  that  a  body  many 
be  in  different  places  at  the  same  instant,  acts  are  the 
most  unequivocal  proofs  of  the  bent  of  the  mind.  Here 
M'Glaughlin's  intention  to  reside  on  the  lands  in  dis- 
pute,is  completely  demonstrated  by  personal  residence, 
and  a  permanent  adherence  to  the  soil.  The  intent  is 
executed  in  fact. 

In  Ewalt's  lessee,  v-  Highlands,  we  delivered  our 
explicit  opinion,  on  due  consideration,  that  "a  per- 
sonal residence  must,  in  the  nature  of  things,  accom- 
pany an  actual  settlement,  unless  impending  immi- 
nent danger  exists,  which  would  prevent  a  man  of  rea- 
sonable firmness  of  mind  from  continuing  on  the  land;" 
and  we  are  now  more  firmly  impressed  with  the  cor- 
rectness of  these  sentiments.  But  it  has  been  asserted 
at  the  bar,  that  this  construction  would  throw  actual 
settlers  in  a  worse  situation  than  warrant  holders,  un- 
der the  proviso  contained  in  the  close  of  the  9th  sec- 
tion of  the  act  of  April,  1792.  This  we  deny.  That 
proviso  only  respects  the  progress  of  the  improvement, 
in  clearing  two  acres  for  every  100  acres  in  each  sur- 
vey, erecting  a  messuage  thereon,  and  residing  there- 
on for  five  years.  It  does  not  relate  to  the  commence- 
ment, or  origin  of  the  title.  In  the  reason  of  the  thing, 
the  rights  of  actual  settlers  must  depend  on  the  priori- 
ty of  their  settlements;  and  a  settlement  necessarily  in- 
volves in  itself  a  personal  residence  of  the  party  on  the 
ground.  And  such  is  the  legal  idea  of  an  improvement, 
as  depending  on  the  act  of  30th  of  December,  1786. 

The  light  in  which  we  have  viewed  the  first  point, 
renders  it  unnecessary  to  go  into  the  second  in  the 
present  case.  The  court  conceiving  that  the  plaintiff 
is  the  first  actual  resident  settler  on  the  lands  in  ques- 
tion, according  to  the  true  meaning  of  the  legislature, 
and  entitled  in  that  character  to  recover  the  possession 
of  the  lands,  will  only  add,  that  to  his  former  right  he 
j  has  added  the  legal  right  of  a  warrant.  Verdict  for  the 
plaintiff.     Allegheny,  October,  1800.    (MSS.  Reports.) 

The  lessee  of  James  Scott  v.  William  Anderson,  was 
settled  on  the  same  principles,  the  same  day. 

The  case  of  the  lessee  of  Robert  Morris  v.  William 
Neighman,  Allegheny,  May,  1799,  before  Yeates  and 
Smith,  Justices,  is  briefly  stated  in  4  Dallas,  209.  But 
as  this  controversy  greatly  agitates  the  country,  and 
has  hitherto  much  engrossed  the  attention  of  the  legis- 
lature, it  is  deemed  of  importance  to  give  the  different 
decisions  pretty  much  in  detail;  a  full  statement  of  facts 
is  also  necessary  to  a  competent  understanding  of  each 
particular  case.  Same  plaintiff  v.  Adam  Sheiner.  (MSS. 
Reports-) 

The  plaintiff  claimed  the  lands  in  question,  on  the 
waters  of  Big  Conequanessing  creek,  under  two  war- 
rants dated  4th  of  March.  1793.  and  surveys  made 
thereon,  12th  and  19th  of  November,  1794. 

It  appeared,  that  when  the  surveys  were  made,  with 
many  others,  for  the  plaintiff,  there  had  been  erected 
on  all   the   tracts,  seven  small  cabins  by  persons  who 
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intended  thereby  to  hold  the  lands;  and  the  agent  of  the 
plaintiff,  to  preclude  dispute,  had  bought  from  the  dif- 
ferent claimants  for  110  dollars.  On  the  25th  of  July, 
1796,  the  agent  took  out  a  mill  Wright,  to  build  a  mill 
on  the  lands  then  occupied  by  Neighman,  and  demand- 
ed the  possession  thereof.  The  latter  permitted  him 
to  level  ihe  water,  but  would  not  suffer  him  to  do  other 
■work,  as  lie  insisted  the  plaintiff's  warrants  were  dead, 
for  defect  of  settlements  within  the  two  years.  At  this 
time  Neighman  had  a  small  cabin,  and  about  one  acre 
of  timber  deadened,  but  had  no  family  on  the  ground. 
On  the  1st  of  March,  1797,  the  defendant  settled  with 
his  family  on  the  land,  and  before  the  bringing  of  the 
ejectment,  had  built  a  large  cabin,  16  Feet  by  18,  and  a 
barn,  cleared  10  acres  of  land,  and  had  begun  to  make 
the  dam  and  forebay  of  his  mill,  which  he  afterwards 
completed. 

Sheiner,  the  other  defendant,  came  with  his  family 
on  the  other  tract  of  lanrl,  on  the  8th  of  April,  1797, 
under  Neighman,  who  was  bound  to  make  him  a  good 
title  to  one  moiety  thereof.  Just  as  he  was  beginning 
to  work,  one  Jacob  Rudolph,  a  tenant  who  had  accept- 
ed a  lease  under  Morris,  warned  him  off,  but  he  refus- 
ed going,  and  would  not  permit  Rudolph  to  take  pos- 
session. 

It  further  appeared,  that  in  1793,  and  1794,  no  set- 
tlements were  made  across  the  Ohio  and  Allegheny. — 
Early  in  March,  1795,  a  few  individuals  removed  with- 
out their  families,  to  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Franklin,  Cus- 
sewago,  and  Craig's  Station,  but  none  settled  at  a  dis- 
tance, or  detached  from  the  garrisons.  Some  of  the 
white  people,  in  the  spring  of  1795,  fired  on  the  In- 
dians; this  incited  them  to  make  reprisals,  and  they  ac- 
cordingly, in  the  same  spring,  killed  two  persons  near 
Cussewago,  on  French  creek.  It  was  totally  unsafe  to 
remove  families  into  the  interior  of  the  country  until 
1796,  when  settlements  in  general  took  place. 

Two  questions  were  made.  1st.  Whether  the  plain- 
tiff forfeited  his  right  under  the  warrants,  by  not  mak- 
ing his  settlements  on  the  lands  within  the  two  \  ears? — 
2d.  Whether,  if  a  forfeiture  was  incurred,  the  defen- 
dants might  not  enter,  and,  the  condition  being  broken, 
take  advantage  thereof? 

By  the  Court.  These  causes  are  said  to  involve  ex- 
tensive interests,  and  the  magnitude  of  the  case  de- 
mands peculiar  attention.  The  solution  of  the  questions 
which  have  been  agitated,  depends  more  immediately 
on  the  9th  section  of  act  of  3d  of  April,  1792- 

The  act  appears  to  be  the  result  of  a  spirit  of  com- 
promise between  the  advocates  of  actual  settlements, 
and  warrant  rights.  The  only  distinction  between  them 
is  made  in  the  5th  section,  which  declares  that  "Lands 
actually  settled  and  improved  prior  to  the  date  of  the 
entry  of  a  warrant  with  the  deputy  surveyor  of  a  dis- 
trict, shall  not  by  virtue  of  such  warrant  be  surveyed 
except  for  the  owner  of  such  settlement  or  improve- 
ment." This  is  confessedly  a  great  preference;  for  if 
the  particular  lands  were  actually  vacant  and  unim- 
proved, when  the  warrant  issued,  a  subsequent  settle- 
ment and  improvement  made  the  day  before  its  entry 
with  the  deputy  surveyor,  shall  postpone  the  warrant 
right. 

The-9th  section  prescribes  the  terms  on  which  war- 
rants and  surveys  shall  vest  a  title  to  lands  lying  north 
and  west  of  the  rivers  Ohio  and  Allegheny,  and  Cone- 
wango  creek.  "  The  grantee  shall  within  two  years, 
&c.  But  it  is  provided  in  a  subsequent  clause, that  "If 
any  such  actual  settler,  or  grantee  in  any  warrant,  shall 
by  force  of  arms  of  the  enemies  of  the  United  States, 
be  prevented  from  making  such  actual  settlement,  or 
be  driven  therefrom,  and  shall  persist  in  his  endeavours 
to  make  such  actual  settlement  as  aforesaid,  then,  in 
either  case,  he  and  his  heirs  shall  be  entitled  to  have 
and  hold  the  said  lands,  in  the  same  manner  as  if  the  ac- 
tual settlement  had  been  made  and  continued." 

It  is  a  matter  of  public  notoriety,  that  a  war  subsisted 
between  the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  the  west- 


ern Indians  from  1790  to  1796.  The  expedition  of 
General  Harmar  into  the  Indian  territories  took  place  in 
1790,  which  was  succeeded  by  that  of  General  St.  Clair, 
who  was  defeated  on  the  4th  of  November,  1791.  These 
are  facts  which  cannot  be  forgotten  by  the  people  on 
the  frontiers.  'Ihe  sum  of  £4, 000  was  appropriated  for 
the  defence  of  the  western  frontiers  of  this  common- 
wealth, "  lu  imminent  danger  of  being  invaded  by  the 
Indian  tribes,  then  at  war  with  the  United  States,"  by 
an  act  passed  17th  of  March,  1791.  The  same  language 
is  spoken  in  the  preamble  of  another  act  passed  20th 
of  January,  1792;  and  the  governor  was  thereby  em- 
powered to  engage  three  companies  of  riflemen  to  pro- 
tect and  defend  the  western  <rontiers,and  £4, 500  were 
appropriated  for  that  purpose  The  same  provisions 
were  made  by  another  act  passed  3d  of  April,  179  !, and 
$14,000  allowed.  These  l'nlantry  companies  were  tube 
raised  and  stationed  for  the  protection  of  the  frontiers  of 
Westmoreland,  Washington,  and  Allegheny, by  a  law  of 
28th  of  Febr'y,  1794,  and  130  men  were  to  be  raised  by 
another  law  passed  23d  of  September,  1794.  These 
different  public  acts  comport  with  the  oral  testimony 
given  in  the  course  of  the  trials.  Until  1796,  it  was  un- 
safe for  families  to  cross  the  river,  into  the  newly  grant- 
ed lands.  In  1795,  some  few  bold,  adventurous  per- 
sons settled  in  the  spring  near  the  garrisons;  yet  no  fa- 
milies removed  thither  with  women  and  children.  In- 
dictments for  robbery  uniformly  charge  that  the  party 
robbed  was  put  in  fear;  and  if  the  fact  be  attended  with 
those  circumstances  of  violence  or  terror,  which  in  com- 
mon experience  are  likely  to  induce  a  man  to  part  with 
his  properly  for  the  safe'y  of  his  person;  it  will  amount 
to  a  robbery;  the  law  will  presume  fear,  where  there  is 
a  just  ground  for  it.  The  same  principle  applies  to 
the  section  of  the  law  under  consideration.  For  though 
the  act  certainly  contemplated  the  settlement  of  the 
country  within  a  period  not  remote,  it  provides  for  per- 
sons prevented  from  making  such  settlements  "  by  force 
of  arms  of  the  United  States ."  It  cannot  reasonably  be 
taken  to  be  the  will  of  the  community, that  these  settle- 
ments should  be  made  under  imminent,  impending  dan- 
ger, at  a  distance  from  the  garrisons,  or  where  there 
was  just  ground  to  fear  such  danger.  The  war  contin- 
ued in  fact  until  the  treaty  was  concluded  at  Fort  Gren- 
ville,  on  the  3d  of  August,  1795,  between  General 
Wayne  and  the  Indian  tribes;  and  peace  with  them 
could  not  be  said  to  be  established,until  that  treaty  was 
ratified  by  the  President  and  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  on  the  22d  of  December,  1795.  Here  then  is  a 
safe  rule  to  go  by,  freed  from  all  danger  of  introducing 
perjury.  The  terminus  a  quo  settlements  shall  com- 
mence, may  safely  be  dated  from  the  constitutional  ra- 
tification of  the  Grenville  treaty  with  the  Indian  nations, 
and  if  after  that  period, actual  settlers  or  grantees  "shall 
persist  in  their  endeavours"  to  make  their  settlements, 
they  shall  not  incur  a  forfeiture  of  their  la'ids-  This 
we  take  to  be  the  true  meaning,  or  spirit  of  the  law. 

But  granting,for  argument  sake,  that  forfeitures  were 
incurred  by  reason  of  non  settlement  for  two  years  af- 
ter the  date  of  the  warrants;  who  shall  enter  for  the 
condition  broken*  The  words  of  the  law  in  the  9th 
section  are  freed  from  all  doubt  and  difficulty  on  this 
head-  "  In  default  of  such  actual  settlement  and  resi- 
dence, it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  to  and  for  the  com- 
monwealth to  issue  new  warrants  to  other  actual  set- 
tlers for  the  said  lands,  or  any  part  thereof,  reciting  the 
original  warrants,  and  that  actual  settlements  and  resi- 
dence have  not  been  made  in  pursuance  thereof,  and 
so,  as  often  as  defaults  shall  be  made,  for  the  time,  and 
in  the  manner  aforesaid,  which  new  grants  shall  be  un- 
der and  subject  to  all  and  every  the  regulations  con- 
tained in  this  act." 

The  new  warrants,  issued  under  proper  circumstan- 
ces, operate  as  inquests  of  office  to  devest  the  former 
estates  granted;  and  no  individual  can  take  advantage 
of  the  breach  of  the  condition,  unless  through  the  in- 
strumentality of  the  state,  by  granting  new  warrants,  in 
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a  specified  form.  This  method  of  procedure  is  obvious" 
ly  pointed  out  by  the  legislature,  to  avoid  the  mischiefs 
necessarily  attendant  on  private  persons  assuming'  upon 
themselves  to  determine,  when  the  estates  of  the  per- 
sons settling,  or  obtaining  warrants,  should  cease  and 
become  void:  and  least  of  all  ought  those  persons  to 
have  advantage  of  forfeitures,  if  they  really  look  place, 
who  by  their  own  acts  and  mere  wills,  prevented  a 
compliance  with  the  terms  enjoined  by  the  law,  on  the 
part  of  those  who  were  desirous  of  settling  and  improv- 
ing, and  had  fully  paid  for  the  lands.  If  the  expressions 
of  the  law  were  not  as  particular  as  we  find  them,  we 
should  have  no  difficulty  in  pronouncing,  that  no  per- 
sons should  take  advantage  of  their  own  wrong;  and 
that  it  does  lie  in  the  mouths  of  men  like  the  present 
defendants,  to  say  "The  warrants  are  dead,  we  will 
take  and  withhold  the  possession,  and  thereby  entitle 
ourselves  to  reap  benefits  from  an  unlawful  act."  We 
are  bound  to  say,  that  on  both  the  questions  which 
have  been  made,  the  plaintiff  is  entitled  to  verdicts. — 
The  verdicts  were,  accordingly,  for  the  plaintiff. 

The  point  of  forfeiture  was  also  determined  in  the 
same  manner  in  Wilkins's  lessee,  v.  Allenton,  Alleghe- 
ny, November,  1801,  before  the  same  judges,  (MSS. 
Reports. 

In  the  lessee  of  Hazard  v.  Lowrey,  in  the  supreme 
court,  1  Binney,  166.  The  case  was: — The  plaintiff's 
warrant  bore  date  the  13th  of  April,  1792,  and  called 
for  400  acres  "  Adjoining  land  this  day  granted  to  Wal- 
ter Stewart."  On  the  17th  of  June,  1794,  more  than 
two  years  after  the  date  of  the  warrant,  a  survey  was 
made  upon  it  by  the  deputy  surveyor  of  the  district, 
according  to  the  description  in  the  warrant,  "Adjoin- 
ing Walter  Stewait;"  but  no  entry  was  made  at  that 
time  by  plaintiff,  or  by  any  one  under  him,  with  a  view 
to  settlement.  The  defendant  entered  on  the  land  in 
July,  1795,  and  plaintiff  brought  his  ejectment  to  Sep- 
tember, 1797,  more  than  a  year  and  a  day  after  General 
Wayne's  treaty,  but  less  than  two  years. 

Three  points  were  reserved  on  the  trial.  1st.  Whether 
as  no  survey  was  made  upon  the  plaintiff's  warrant, 
within  two  years  next  after  the  date,  any  survey  there- 
on made  afterwards,  could  vest  a  title  in  the  warrantee. 
2d.  Whether  any  title  vests  in  a  warrantee  under  the  act 
of  3d  of  April,  1792,  unless  he  has  made  an  actual  set- 
tlement before  the  date  of  the  warrant,  or  within  two 
years  next  afterwards.  3d.  Whether  supposing  the 
plaintiff  to  have  been  prevented  during  the  two  years 
after  the  date  of  his  warrant,  from  making  an  actual  set- 
tlement, he  had  proceeded  to  make  it  within  a  reasona- 
ble time  after  the  prevention  ceased. 

Tilghman,  C.  J.  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  court. 
The  first  and  second  points  may  be  considered  under 
one  view.  They  as  well  as  the  third  point,  arise  out  of 
the  act  of  the  3d  of  April,  1792,  and  principally  out  of 
the  9th  section  that  act. 

Although  this  section  is  expressed  with  such  obscu- 
rity as  to  have  occasioned  great  diversity  of  opinion 
among  men  of  the  first  abilities,  yet  there  are  some 
points  concerning  which  there  can  be  little  doubt.  One 
of  these  points  is,  that  if  the  settlement  required  by  law 
is  prevented  by  force  of  arms  of  the  enemies  of  the 
United  States,  the  interest  of  the  grantee  does  not  re- 
vert to  the  commonwealth,  although  the  settlement  is 
not  made  within  two  years  from  the  date  of  the  warrant. 
Now,  in  the  case  before  us,  the  warrant  bears  date  the 
13th  of  April,  1792,  and  it  is  notorious,  and  not  denied 
by  the  delendant,  that  for  more  than  two  years  from 
that  time,  there  was  open  war  with  the  Indians,  which 
rendered  it  dangerous  to  attempt  a  settlement  of  the 
land  in  dispute.  It  may  be  safely  affirmed,  from  the 
public  acts  of  the  commonwealth  in  granting  money  and 
raising  troops  for  the  protection  of  the  country,  that 
this  state  of  danger  existed  until  the  pacification  by 
General  Wayne's  treaty  with  the  Indians.  If  the  dan- 
ger arising  from  this  war  excused  the  warrantee  from 
making  a  aettlement,  so  did  it  likewise  excuse  the  de- 


puty surveyor  from  surveying  the  land.  The  council 
for  the  defendant  contends  that  in  as  much  as  the  war- 
rant does  not  describe  the  land,  except  as  "  Adjoining 
a  tract  granted  to  Walter  Stewart,"  which  had  not 
been  surveyed,  the  warrantee  could  not  know  where  it 
lay,  until  it  was  surveyed,  and  of  consequence  he  could 
not  be  prevented  from  settling  what  he  had  no  right  to 
enter  on.  But  this  argument  has  more  of  refinement 
than  solidity.  When  the  warrantee  paid  his  money, 
and  took  out  his  warrant,  his  title  commenced,  he  ob- 
tained a  right  to  reduce  the  land  to  a  certainty  by  sur- 
vey, and  he  shall  not  be  deprived  of  that  right  by  the 
event  of  war.  There  is  nothing  in  the  act  which  au- 
thorizes such  a  position:  On  the  contrary,  the  proviso 
in  the  9th  section,  which  excuses  the  settlement,  does 
virtually  excuse  the  survey. 

The  third  point  for  our  decision  supposes  the  war- 
rantee was  prevented  by  the  enemy  from  making  a  set- 
tlement for  two  years  before  the  date  of  the  warrant; 
but  the  defendant  contends  that  a  settlement  was  not 
made  within  a  reasonable  time  after  the  prevention 
ceased.  It  was  decided  by  my  three  brethren  at  a  spe- 
cial court  at  Sunbuiy,  that  a  reasonable  time  for  such 
settlement  should  be  allowed;  and  to  that  opinion  I 
subscribe.  The  question  then  is,  what  is  that  reasona- 
ble time?  The  law  has  not  fixed  it.  But  as  two  years 
are  allowed  for  building,  clearing  and  fencing,  in  case 
the  country  had  been  in  a  st.te  of  peace;  it  seems  most 
consonant  to  the  spirit  of  the  law,  that  where  war  exist- 
ed from  the  date  of  the  warrant  for  two  succeeding 
years,  not  less  than  two  years  should  be  allowed  from 
the  pacification  by  the  treaty  by  which  the  war  was 
concluded.  I  understand  this  to  have  been  the  opinion 
of  the  judges  of  this  court,  and  I  see  nothing  which 
should  induce  us  to  depart  from  it.  The  defendant, 
then,  having  entered  during  the  time  the  plaintiff  had  a 
right  to  hold  the  land,  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  set- 
tlement, was  a  wrong-doer,  and  subject  to  be  removed 
either  by  an  entry  or  by  ejectment.  It  follows  that  the 
plaintiff  was  entitled  to  judgment  in  the  circuit  court, 
and  that  judgment  must  now  be  affirmed. 

This  judgment  fully  confirms  the  doctrine  of  Morris 
v.  Neighman,  and  the  point  is  settled. 

But  another  question  of  very  great  importance  has 
arisen  upon  the  proviso  in  the  9lh  section,  which  has 
,  divided  the  judges  of  the  same  court:  and  upon  the  con- 
struction of  which,  the  judgments  of  different  courts 
have  been  contrary.  It  is  lamented  by  the  editor,  that 
the  history  of  this  interesting  conflict,  will  swell  this 
note  to  an  unreasonable  length;  but  as  the  work  is  pro- 
fessedly designed,  (not  for  the  bar,  to  whom  the  whole 
I  subject  is  familiar,  but)  for  the  information  of  the  citi- 
I  zens  of  the  commonwealth,  who  have  not  access  to  the 
|  books  and  authorities,  the  detail  is  considered  indispen- 
sable. 

The  question  is,  whether  the  conditions  of  actual  set- 
tlement, by  reason  of  the  Indian  hostilities  for  two  years 
after  the  date  of  a  warrant  for  lands  across  the  Alleghe- 
ny, are  extinguished,  or  dispensed  with,  by  the  provi-o 
in  the  9th  section  of  the  act  of  the  3d  of  April. 
1792? 

Under  the  id.  a  that  by  the  prevention  of  the  enemies 
of  the  United  States,  the  lands  could  not  be  settled 
|  within  the  two  years,  and  that  therefore  the  condition  of 
settlement  was  extinguished;  the  Board  of  Property,  in 
governor  Mifflin's  time,  by  the  opinion  of  the  then  at- 
torney general,  had  devised  a  form  of  certificate,  which 
|  has  been  termed  a  prevention  certificate,  as  follows: 
"  We  do  hereby  certify  that  A.  B.  (the  warrantee,  or 
settler,)  hath  been  prevented  from  making  a  settlement 
on  a  tract  of  land,  containing  400  acres,  situate,  &c 
conformable  to  the  proviso  contained  in  the  9th  section 
of  the  act.  entitled  "  An  act  for  the  sale  of  vacant  lands 
within  this  commonwealth,"  passed  the  3d  day  of  April, 
1792,  by  force  of  arms  of  the  enemies  of  the  United 
States;  and  that  he,  the  said  A.  B.  hath  persisted  in  his 
endeavors  to  make  such  settlement." 
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Upon  this  certificate,  signed  by  two  justices,  being 
produced  at  the  Land  Office,  a  patent  issued,  notwith- 
standing the  warrantee  had  neither  improved,  nor  set- 
tled. The  patent  recited,  that  "  A.  B  lias  made  it  ap- 
pear to  the  Board  of  Property,  that  he  was,  by  force  of 
arms  of  the  enemies  of  the  United  States,  prevented 
from  making  such  settlement  on  the  hereinafter  describ- 
ed tract  of  land,  as  is  required  by  the  9th  section  of  an 
act  of  the  general  assembly  of  this  commonwealth,  pass- 
ed the  3d  day  of  April,  1792,  entitled  "An  act  for  the 
sale  of  vacant  lands  within  this  commonwealth,"  within 
the  time  therein  mentioned,  and  that  he  the  said  A.  B. 
had  persisted  in  his  endeavors  to  make  such  settlement, 
there  is  granted  by  the  said  commonwealth  unto  the 
said  A.  B.  a  certain  tract  of  land,  &c. 

But  a  change  having  taken  place  in  the  Land  Officers, 
a  new  construction  was  given  to  the  proviso,  attached 
to  the  9th  section  of  the  act;  it  was  insisted  that  no 
patent  could  issue,  unless  the  terms  of  settlement  and 
residence,  were,  at  some  period,  completed,  though  the 
obligation  to  complete  them,  during  the  Indian  war,  was 
suspended,  and  the  resolutions  and  proceedings  of  the 
former  Board  of  Property,  on  the  subject,  were  not 
deemed  authoritative  and  conclusive  upon  the  new 
board.  At  the  same  time  a  number  of  persons  entered 
upon  the  lands  of  the  warrantees,  on  the  pretence  that 
the  forfeiture  for  non-settlement,  was  absolute,  at  the 
expiration  of  two  years  from  the  date  of  the  warrants, 
and  set  up  claims  as  actual  settlers.  When  the  compa- 
ny, known  by  the  name  of  the  Holland  land  Company, 
who  had  received  many  patents  under  prevention  cer- 
tificates, applied,  with  similar  certificates,  for  the  rest 
of  their  patents,  the  secretary  of  the  Land  Office  refus- 
ed to  issue  them.  The  company  therefore,  by  their 
council,  moved  in  the  supreme  court,  for  a  rule  in  the 
secretary  of  the  Land  Office,  to  show  cause,  why  a  man- 
damus should  not  be  awarded  commanding  him  to  pre- 
pare and  deliver  patents  to  the  company,  for  various 
tracts  of  land,  &c. 

The  case  was  argued  at  March  term,  1800,  and  is  re- 
ported at  great  length,  in  4  Dallas,  170,  &c.  under  the 
name  of  "The  commonwealth  v.  Tench  Coxe,  es- 
quire." 

The  court  differed  in  opioion,  but  the  motion  was 
overruled  by  the  majority. 

The  opinion  of  Shippen,  C.  J.  is  as  follows. 
The  legislature  by  the  act  of  the  3d  of  April,  1792, 
meant  to  sell  the  remaining  lands  of  the  state,  particu- 
larly those  lying  on  the  north  and  west  of  the  rivers 
Ohio  and  Allegheny.  The  consideration  was  to  be  paid 
on  issuing  the  warrants.  They  had,  likewise,  another 
object,  namely,  that  if  possible,  the  land  should  be  set- 
tled by  improvers-  The  latter  terms,  however,  were 
not  to  be  exacted  from  the  grantees  at  all  events.  The 
act  passed  at  a  time  when  hostilities  existed  on  the  part 
of  the  Indian  tribes.  It  was  uncertain  when  they  would 
cease.  The  legislature,  therefore,  contemplated,  that 
warrants  might  be  taken  out  during  the  existence  of 
these  hostilities,  which  might  continue  so  long  as  to 
make  it  impossible  for  the  warrantees  to  make  the  set- 
tlements required,  for  a  length  of  time;  not,  perhaps, 
until  after  these  hostilities  should  entirely  cease.  Yet, 
they  make  no  provision,  that  the  settlements  should  be 
made  within  a  reasonable  time  after  the  peace;  but  ex- 
pressly within  two  years  after  the  date  of  the  warrants. 
As,  however,  they  wished  to  sell  the  lands,  and  were 
to  receive  the  consideration  money  immediately,  it 
would  have  been  unreasonable,  and  probably,  have  de- 
feated their  views  in  selling,  to  require  settlements  to  be 
made  on  each  tract  of  400  acres,  houses  to  be  built  and 
lands  to  be  cleared;  in  case  such  acts  should  be  render- 
ed impossible  by  the  continuance  of  the  Indian  war. 
They  therefore  make  the  proviso,  which  is  the  subject 
of  the  present  dispute,  in  the  following  words,  "  provid- 
ed always,  &c. " 

When  were  such  actual  settlements  to  He  made?  The 
same  section  of  the  act  which  contains  the  above  proviso 


gives  a  direct  and  unequivocal  answer  to  this  question, 
"  within  the  space  of  two  years  next  after  the  date  of 
the  warrant."  If  the  settlements  were  not  made  within 
that  time,  owing  to  the  force,  or  reasonable  dread, 
of  the  enemies  of  the  United  States,  and  it  was  evident 
that  the  parties  had  used  their  best  endeavors  to  effect 
the  settlement;  then,  by  the  express  words  of  the  law, 
the  residence  of  the  improvers  for  five  years  afterwards, 
was  expressly  dispensed  with;  and  their  title  to  the 
lands  was  complete.and  patents  might  issue  accordingly. 
It  is  contended,  that  the  words  "  persist  in  their  endea- 
vors" in  the  proviso,  should  be  extended  to  mean,  that 
if  within  the  two  years,  they  should  be  prevented  by 
the  Indian  hostilities  from  making  the  settlement;  yet 
when  they  should  no  longer  be  prevented  by  those  hos- 
tilities, as  by  a  treaty  of  peace,  it  was  incumbent  on  them 
then  to  persist  to  make  such  settlement.  The  legisla- 
ture might,  if  they  had  so  pleased,  have  exacted  those 
terms;  (and  they  would  not,  perhaps,  have  been  unrea- 
sonable) but  they  have  not  done  so;  they  have  express- 
ly confined  the  time  of  making  such  settlements  to  the 
term  of  two  years  from  the  date  of  their  warrant.  Their 
meaning  and  intention  can  alone  be  sought  for  from  the 
words  they  have  used,  in  which,  there  seems  to  me,  in 
this  part  of  the  act,  to  be  no  great  ambiguity.  If  the 
contrary  had  been  their  meaning,  they  would  not  have 
made  use  of  the  word  "endeavors,"  which  supposes  a 
possibility,  at  least,  if  not  a  probability,  as  things  then 
stood,  of  those  endeavors  failing  on  account  of  the  hos- 
tilities, and  would,  therefore,  have  expressly  exacted 
actual  settlements  to  be  made,  when  the  purchasers 
should  no  longer  run  any  risk  in  making  them. 

The'state  having  received  the  consideration  money, 
and  required  a  settlement  within  two  years,  if  not  pre- 
vented by  enemies;  and  in  that  case  dispensing  with  the 
condition  of  settlement  and  residence,  and  declaring 
that  the  title  shall  be  then  good,  and  as  effectual,  as  if 
the  settlement  had  been  made  and  continued;  I  cannot 
conceive  they  could  mean  to  exact  that  settlement  at 
any  future  indefinite  time.  And,  although  it  is  said, 
they  meant  that  condition  to  be  indispensable,  and  that 
it  must  be  complied  with  in  a  reasonable  time;  we  have 
not  left  to  us  that  latitude  of  construction,  as  the  legisla- 
ture have  expressly  limited  the  time  themselves. 

It  is  urged  that  the  main  view  of  the  legislature  was  to 
get  the  country  settled,  and  a  barrier  formed;  this  was 
undoubtedly  one  of  their  views,  and  for  that  purpose 
they  have  given  extraordinary  encouragement  to  indi- 
vidual settlers;  but  they  had,  likewise,  evidently,  ano- 
ther view,  that  of  increasing  the  revenue  of  the  state 
by  the  sale  of  the  lands.  The  very  title  of  the  act,  is 
"  For  the  sale  of  the  vacant  lands  within  this  common- 
wealth;" this  latter  object  they  have  really  effected,  but 
not  by  the  means  of  the  voluntarily  settlers;  it  could 
alone  be  effected  by  the  purses  of  rich  men,  or  large 
companies  of  men,  who  would  not  have  been  prevailed 
upon  to  lay  out  such  sums  of  money  as  they  have  done, 
if  they  had  thought  their  purchases  were  clogged  with 
such  impracticable  conditions. 

I  have  hitherto  argued  upon  the  presumption,  that 
the  words,  "persist  in  their  endeavors,"  relate  to  the 
grantees,  as  well  as  the  settlers;  but,  in  considering  the 
words  of  the  proviso,  it  may  be  well  doubted,  whether 
they  relate  to  any  other  grantee,  or  settler  than  those 
who  have  been  driven  from  their  settlements.  The  word 
"persist"  applies  very  properly  to  such.  The  words 
of  the  proviso  are,  •' If  such  actual  settlers,  8cc."  Here, 
besides  that  the  grammatical  construction  of  referring 
the  word  "  persist,"  to  the  last  antecedent,  is  best  an- 
swered; the  sense  of  it  is  only  applicable  to  settlements 
begun,  and  not  to  the  condition  of  the  grantees-  There 
are  two  members  of  the  sentence,  one  relates  to  the 
grantees,  who  it  is  supposed  may  be  prevented  from 
making  their  settlements;  the  other  to  the  settlers,  who 
are  supposed  to  be  driven  away  from  the  settlements. 
The  latter  words, as  to  them,  are  proper,  as  to  the  gran- 
tees, who  never  began  a  settlement,  improper.     The 
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act  says,  in  either  case,  that  is,  if  the  grantees  are  pre 
vented  from  making  their  settlements,  or  if  tlie  settlers 
are  driven  away,  and  persist  in  their  endeavors  to  com 
plete  their  settlements,  in  either  case  they  shall  be  en 
titled  to  the  land. 

I  will  not  say  this  construction  is  entirely  free  from 
doubt;  if  it  was,  there  would  be  an  end  of  the  ques- 
tion. 

But  taking  it  for  granted,  as  it  has  been  done  at  the 
bar,  that  the  words  relate  to  the  grantees,  as  well  as  to 
the  settlers;  yet  although  inaccurate,  with  regard  to  the 
former,  it  seems  to  me,  the  legislature  could  only  mean 
to  exact  from  the  grantees,  their  best  endeavors  to  make 
the  settlements,  within  the  space  of  two  years  from  the 
date  of  their  warrants;  at  the  end  of  which  time,  if  they 
have  been  prevented  from  complying  with  the  terms  of 
the  law,  by  the  actual  force  of  the  enemy,  as  they  had 
actually  paid  for  the  land,  they  are  then  entitled  to 
their  patents.  If  the  legislature  really  meant  differently, 
all  I  can  say  is,  that  they  hive  very  unfortunately  ex- 
pressed their  meaning. 

Yeates,  justice.  I  have  long  hoped  and  flattered  my- 
self, that  the  difficulties  attendant  on  the  present  mo- 
tion would  have  been  brought  before  the  justice  and 
equity  of  the  legislature  for  solution,  and  not  come  be- 
fore the  judicial  authority,  who  are  compelled  to  deliv- 
er the  law  as  they  find  it  written  for  decision.  The 
question  has  often  occurred  to  our  minds,  under  the  act 
ofod  of  April,  1792,  which  has  so  frequently  engaged 
our  attention  in  our  western  circuits. 

The  Holland  Company  have  paid  to  the  state  the  con- 
sideration money  of  one  thousand  one  hundred  and 
sixty-two  warrants,  and  the  surveying  fees,  on  one  thou- 
sand an  I  forty -eight  tractsof  land;  besides  making  very 
considerable  expenditures  by  their  exertions,  honorable 
to  themselves,  and  useful  to  the  community,  (as  has 
been  correctly  stated,)  in  order  to  effect  settlements. 
Computing  the  sums  advanced,  the  lost  tracts,  by  prior 
improvements  and  interferences,  and  the  quantity  of 
one  hundred  acres  granted  to  each  individual  for  mak- 
ing an  actual  settlement  on  th  ir  lands;  it  is  said  that 
averaging  the  whole,  between  two  hundred  and  thirty, 
and  two  hundred  and  forty  dollars,  have  been  expend- 
ed by  the  company,  on  each  tract  of  land  they  now  lay 
claim  to. 

The  Indian  war,  which  raged  previously  to,  and  at 
the  time  of  the  passing  the  law,  and  until  the  ratifica- 
tion of  the  treaty  at  Fort  Grenvilte,  must  have  thrown 
insurmountable  bars  in  the  way  of  ;hose  persons,  who 
w<-re  desirous  of  sitting  down  immediately  o;i  lands,  at 
any  distance  from  the  military  posts.  These  obstacles 
must  necessarily  hava  continued  for  some  timeafier  the 
removal  of  impending  danger,  from  imperious  circunv 
stances;  the  scat'ered  state  of  the  inhabitants,  and  the 
difficulty  of  early  collecting  supplies  of  provisions;  be- 
sides, it  is  obvious,  that  settlements  in  most  instances, 
could  not  be  made,  until  the  lands  were  des;gnated,  and 
appropriated  by  surveys,  and  more  especially  so,  where 
warrants  have  express  relations  to  others,  depending  on 
a  leading  warrant,  which  particularly  locates  some 
known  spot  of  ground. 

On  *he  head  of  merit,  in  the  Holland  land  company's 
sparing  no  expense  to  procure  settlements,  I  believe 
there  are  few  dissenting  voices  beyond  the  mountains; 
and  one  would  be  induced  to  conclude,  that  a  variety  of 
united,  equitable,  circumstances,  would  not  fail  to  pro- 1 
duce  a  proper  degree  of  influence  on  the  public  will  of 
the  community.  But  we  are  compelled  by  the  duties  of 
our  office,  to  give  a  judicial  opinion,  upon  the  abstract 
legal  question,  whether  if  a  warrant  holder,  under  the  | 
act  of  the  3d  of  April,  1792,  has  begun  to  make  his  ac- 
tual settlement,  and  is  prevented  from  completing  the  J 
same,  "  by  force  of  arms  of  the  enemies  of  the  United  j 
States,  or  is  driven  therefrom,"  and  shall  make  new  en- ; 
deavors  to  complete  the  same;  but  fails  in  the  accom-  ' 
plishment  thereof,  the  condition  of  actual  settlement 
and  residence  i?  dispensed  with,  and  extinguished.' 
Vol.  XIV.  8 


I  am  constrained,  after  giving  the  subject  every  con- 
sideration in  my  power,  to  declare,  that  I  hold  the  nega- 
tive of  the  proposition,  for  the  following  reasons,  col- 
lected from  the  oody  of  the  act  itself. 

1st.  The  mo'ives  inducing  the  legislature  to  enact 
the  law,  are  distinctly  marked  in  the  preamble,  that 
"  The  prices  fixed  by  law  for  other  lands,"  (than  those 
included  in  the  Indian  purchase  of  1768.)  are  found  to 
be  so  high,  as  to  discourage  actual  settlers  from  pur- 
chasing and  improving  the  same. 

2d.  The  land  lying  north  and  west  of  the  rivers  Ohio 
and  Allegheny,  and  Conewago  creek,  are  offered  for 
sale,  to  persons  who  will  cultivate,  improve  and  settle 
the  same,  or  cause  the  same  to  be  cultivated,  improv- 
ed and  settled,  at  and  for  the  price  of  7/.  10s.  for  every 
hundred  acres  thereof. "  By  sect.  2,  the  price  of  lands 
is  thus  lowered,  to  encourage  actual  settlements. 

3d.  By  sect.  3,  "  Upon  the  application  of  any  per- 
son who  may  have  settled  and  improved,  or  is  desirous 
to  settle  and  improve,  a  plantation  within  the  limits 
aforesaid;  there  shall  be  granted  to  him  a  warrant  not 
exceeding  400  acres,  8cc. 

The  application  granted,  is  not  to  take  up  lands;  but 
it  must  be  accompanied,  either  by  a  previous  settle- 
ment and  improvement,  or  expressions  of  a  desire  to 
settle  and  improve  a  plantation;  and  in  this  form  all 
such  warrants  have  issued. 

4th.  By  sect.  5,  "  Lands  actually  settled  and  improv- 
ed, prior  to  the  date  of  the  entry  of  a  warrant,  with  the 
deputy-surveyor  of  the  district,  shall  not  be  surveyed; 
except  for  the  owner  of  such  settlement  and  improve- 
ment." 

This  marked  preference  of  actual  settlers  over  war- 
rant holders,  who  may  have  paid  their  money  into  the 
treasury  for  a  particular  tract;  even,  perhaps  before 
any  improvement  of  the  land  was  meditated,  shows, 
in  a  striking  manner,  the  intention  of  the  legislature. 

5th.  By  sect,  8.  The  deputy  surveyor  of  the  district, 
shall,  upon  the  application  of  any  person,  who  has  made 
an  actual  settlement  and  improvement  on  these  lands, 
survey  and  mirk  out  the  lin^s  of  the  tract  of  land,  not 
exceeding  400  acres  for  such  applicant." 

The  settlement  and  improvement  alone  are  made 
equivalent  to  a  warrant,  which  may  be  taken  out  by 
sect.  10,  ten  years  after  the  time  of  passing  this  act. 

6th.  I  found  my  opinion  on  what  I  take  to  be  the 
true  and  legitimate  construction  of  the  9th  section;  in 
the  close  of  which  is  lo  be  found  the  proviso,  from 
whence  spring  all  the  doubts  on  the  subject. 

It  has  been  said  at  the  bar,  that  three  different  con- 
structions have  been  put  on  this  section. 

1st.  That  if  the  warrant  holder  has  been  prevented 
by  Indian  hostilities,  from  making  his  settlement  within 
two  years,  next  after  the  date  of  his  warrant,  and  until 
the  22d  of  December,  1795,  (the  time  of  ratification  of 
General  Wayne's  treaty,)  the  condition  of  residence 
and  settlement  is  extinct  and  gone. 

2nd.  That  though  such  prevention  did  not  wholly 
dispense  with  the  condition,  it  hindered  its  running 
within  that  period;  and  that  the  grantee's  persisting  in 
his  endeavors,  to  mike  an  actual  settlement  and  resi- 
dence for  five  years,  or  within  a  reasonable  time  there- 
after, shall  be  deemed  a  full  compliance  with  the  condi- 
tion and 

3rd.  That  in  all  events,  except  the  death  of  the  party, 
the  settlement  and  residence,  shall  precede  the  vesting 
ol  the  complete  and  absolute  estate. 

Though  such  great  disagreement  has  obtained,  as  to 
the  true  meaning  of  this  9lh  section,  both  sides  agree 
in  this,  that  it  is  worded  very  inaccurately,  inartificially 
and  obscurely.  Thus  it  will  be  found  towards  the  be- 
ginning of  the  clause,  that  the  words  "Actual  settle- 
ment," are  used  in  an  extensive  sense,  as  inclusive  of 
residence  for  five  years:  because  its  constituent  parts 
are  enumerated  and  described,  to  be  by  "  Clearing, 
fencing  and  cultivating  at  least  two  acres  for  every  hun- 
dred acres,  contained  in  one  survey;  erecting  thereon, 
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a  messuage  for  the  habitation  of  man,  and  residing,  or 
causing  a  family  to  reside  thereon,  for  the  space  of  five 
years,  next  following  the  first  settling  of  the  same,  if  he 
or  she  shall  so  long  live.  "In  the  middle  of  the  clause 
the  same  words  are  us  d  in  a  more  limited  sense,  and 
are  coupled  with  the  expression  "and  residence,"  and 
in  the  close  of  the  section,  in  the  proviso,  the  same 
words  as  I  understand  them,  in  a  strict  grammatical  con- 
struction of  the  whole  clause,  must  be  taken  in  the  same 
large  and  comprehensive  sense,  as  they  first  conveyed; 
because  the  terms,  "  Such  actual  settlement,"  used  in 
the  middle  of  the  section,  are  repeated  in  the  proviso, 
and  refer  to  the,  settlement  described  in  the  foregoing 
part;  and  the  words,  "actual  settlement  as  aforesaid," 
evidently  relate  to  the  enumeration  of  the  qualities  of 
such  settlement.  Again,  the  confining  of  the  settlement 
to  be  within  the  space  of  two  years,  next  after  the  date 
of  the  warrant,  seems  a  strange  provision.  A  war  with 
the  Indian  natives  subsisted  when  the  law  passed,  and 
its  continuance  was  uncertain.  The  state  of  the  country 
might  prevent  the  making  of  surveys  for  several  years; 
and  until  the  lands  were  appropriated  by  surveys,  the 
precise  places  where  they  lay,  could  not  be  ascertained 
generally. 

Still,  I  apprehend  that  the  intention  of  the  legislature 
may  be  fairlv  collected  from  their  own  words-  But  I 
cannot  accede  to  the  first  construction,  said  to  have  been 
made  of  the  proviso  in  the  9th  section;  because  it  re- 
jects, as  wholly  superfluous,  and  assigns  no  operation 
whatever,  to  the  subsequent  expressions,  "If  any  gran- 
tee shall  persist  in  his  endeavors,  &c,"  which  is  taking 
an  in. warrantable  liberty  with  the  law.  Nor  can  I  sub 
scribe  to  the  second  construction  stated,  because  it  ap- 
pers  to  me  to  militate  against  the  general  spirit  and 
words  of  the  law,  and  distorts  its  great  prominent  fea 
tures  in  the  passages  already  cited,  and  for  other  rea- 
sons which  I  shall  subjoin,  I  adhere  to  the  third  con- 
struction, and  will  now  again  consider  the  9th  section. 
It  enacts,  in  the  first  instance,  that,  "No  warrant,  &c. 
Provided,  8cc. 

"  Persist"  is  the  correlative  of  attempt  or  endeavor, 
and  signifies  "hold  on,"  "  persevere,"  fko,  The  be- 
ginning words  of  the  section,  restrict  the  settlement, 
"  to  be  within  two  years  next  after  the  date  of  the  war 
rant,  by  clearing,  &c.  and  by  residing  for  the  space  of 
five  years,  next  following  his  first  settling  of  the  same, 
if  he  or  she  shall  so  long  live;"  and  in  default  thereof, 
annexes  a  penalty  of  forfeiture,  in  a  mode  prescribed. 
But  the  proviso  relieves  against  this  penalty,  if  the  gran- 
tee is  prevented  from  making  such  settlement  by  force, 
&c.  and  shall  persist  in  his  endeavors  to  make  such  ac- 
tual settlement  as  aforesaid.  The  r.  lief,  then,  as  I  read 
the  words,  goes  merely  as  to  the  times  of  two  years 
next  after  the  date  ot  the  warrant,  and  five  years  next 
following  the  party's  first  settling  of  the  same;  and  the 
proviso  declares,  that  persisting,  &c.  shall  be  equiva- 
lent to  a  continuation  of  the  settlement. 

To  be  more  intelligible,  I  paraphrase  the  9th  section, 
thus:— Every  warrant  holder  shall  cause  a  settlement  to 
be  made  on  his  lands  within  two  years  next  after  the 
date  of  his  warrant,  and  a  residence  thereon  for  five 
years  next  following  the  first  settlement,  on  pain  of  for- 
feiture by  a  new  warrant.  Nevertheless,  if  he  shall  be 
interrupted,  or  obstructed,  by  external  force,  from  do- 
ing these  acts  within  the  limited  periods,  and  shall  after- 
wards persevere  in  his  efforts  in  a  reasonable  time,  after 
the  removal  of  such  force,  until  those  objects  are  ac- 
complished, no  advantage  shall  be  taken  of  him, 
for  the  want  of  a  successive  continuation  of  his  settle- 
ment. 

The  construction  I  have  adopted,  appears  to  me  to 
restore  perfect  symmetry  to  the  whole  act,  and  to  pre- 
serve its  due  proportions.  It  affords  an  easy  answer  to 
the  ingenious  question  proposed  by  the  counsel  of  the 
Holland  company.  If,  say  they,  immediately  after  a 
warrant  issues,  a  settler,  without  delay,  goes  on  the 
ground  the  11th  of  April,  1792,  and  stays  there   until 


the  nest  day,  when  he  is  driven  off  by  a  savage  enemy, 
after  a  gallant  defence;  and  then  fixes  his  residence  as 
near  the  spot,  as  he  can,  consistently  with  his  personal 
safety,  does  the  warrantee  lose  all  pretensions  of  equity? 
or,  suppose  he  has  the  good  fortune  to  continue  there, 
firmly  adhering  to  the  soil,  for  two  or  three  years,  dur- 
ing the  Indian  hostilities;  but  is,  at  length,  compelled 
to  remove  by  a  superior  force;  is  all  to  go  for  nothing, 
and  must  he  necessarily  begin  again?  I  answer  to  both 
queries  in  the  negative;  by  no  means.  The  proviso 
supplies  the  chasm  of  successive  years  of  residence; 
for  every  day  and  week  he  resides  on  the  soil,  he  is  en- 
titled to  credit  in  his  account  with  the  commonwealth: 
but,  upon  a  return  of  peace,  when  the  state  of  the  coun- 
try will  admit  of  it,  after  making  all  reasonable  allowan- 
ces, he  must  resume  the  occupation  of  the  land,  and 
complete  his  actual  settlement.  Although  a  charity 
cannot  take  place  according  to  the  letter,  yet  it  ought 
to  be  performed  cy-pres,  and  the  substance  pursued. 
2  Vern.  266.  2  Fonbl.  221. 

It  has  been  objected,  that  such  a  contract  with  the 
State,  is  unreasonable  and  hard  on  the  landholders.and 
ought  not  to  be  insisted  upon.  It  will  be  said  in  reply, 
they  knew  the  terms  before  they  engaged  in  the  bar- 
gain, and  must  abide  by  the  consequences.  The  only 
question  is,  whether  the  interpretation  of  it  be  correct 
or  not. 

7th.  A  due  conformity  to  the  provisions  of  the  act,  is 
equally  exacted  of  those  who  found  their  preference  to 
lands  on  their  personal  labour,  as  of  those  who  ground 
it  on  the  payment  of  money.  I  know  of  no  other  distinc- 
tions between  these  two  sets  of  land  holders,  as  to  ac- 
tual settlement  and  residence;  than  that  the  claims  of 
the  former,  must  be  limited  to  a  single  plantation,  and 
the  labour  be  exerted  by  them,  or  under  their  direc- 
tion; while  the  latter  may  purchase  as  many  warrants 
as  they  can,  and  make  or  cause  to  be  made,  the  settle- 
ments required  by  law.     Addison,  340,  341. 

It  is  admitted  on  all  sides,  that  the  terms  of  actual 
settlement  and  residence,  are,  in  the  first  place,  prece- 
dent conditions,  to  the  vesting  of  absolute  estates  in 
these  lands;  and  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  believe,  that 
they  are  dispensed  with,  by  unsuccessful  efforts,  either 
in  the  case  of  warrant  holders,  or  actual  settlers.  In  the 
latter  instance,  our  uniform  decision i  have  been,  that  a 
firm  adherence  to  the  soil,  unless  controlled  by  impe- 
rious circumstances,  was  the  great  criterion,  which 
marked  the  preference  in  such  cases;  and  I  have  seen 
no  reason  to  alter  my  opinion. 

8th.  Lastly,it  is  obvious  from  the  preamble,and  sect.  2, 
that  the  settlement  of  the  country,  as  well  as  the  sale  of 
the  lands,  was  meditated  by  this  law;  the  latter,  howev- 
er, appears  to  be  a  secondary  object  with  the  legisla- 
ture. The  peopling  of  the  c  untry,  by  a  hardy  race  of 
men,  to  the  most  extreme  frontier,  was  certainly  the 
most  powerful  barrier  against  a  savage  enemy. 

Having  been  thus  minute  in  delivering  my  opinion, 
it  remains  for  me  to  say  a  few  words,  respecting  these 
persons  who  have  taken  possession  of  part  of  these 
lands,  supposing  the  warrants  to  be  dead,  according  to 
the  cant  word  of  the  day,  and  who,  though  not  parties 
to  the  suit, are  asserted  to  be  implicated  in  our  decision. 
If  the  lands  arc  forfeited  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  though 
they  have  been  fully  paid  for,  the  breach  of  the  condi- 
tion can  only  be  taken  advantage  of  by  the  common- 
wealth in  a  method  prescribed  by  law.  Innumerable 
mischiefs,  and  endless  confusion,  would  ensue,  from  in- 
dividuals taking  upon  themselves  to  judge  when  war- 
rants and  surveys  cease  to  have  validity,  and  making 
entries  on  such  lands  at  their  will  and  pleasure.  I  will 
repeat  what  we  told  the  jury  in  Morris's  lessee  v. Neigh- 
man  and  Sheinei :  "  If  the  expressions  of  the  law  were 
not  as  particular  as  we  find  them,  we  should  have  no 
difficulty  in  pronouncing,  that  no  person  should  take 
advantage  of  their  own  wrong.and  that  it  does  not  lie  in 
the  mouths  of  men.like  those  we  are  speaking  of.to  say 
the  warrants  are  dead;  we  will  take  and  withhold  the 
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possession,  and  theivby  entitle  ourselves  to  reap  bene- 
fits from  an  unlawlul  act."  On  the  whole,  I  am  of 
opinion,  that  the  rule  should  be  discharged. 

Smith,  J.  I  have  had  a  full  opportunity  of  consider- 
ing the  opinion  delivered  by  my  bro'.her  Yeates;  and  as 
1  perfectly  concur  in  all  its  principles,  I  shall  confine 
myself  to  a  single  declaration  of  assent. 

Brackenridge,  J.  having  been  concerned  for  the  Hol- 
land company,  when  at  the  bar,  declined  giving  any 
opinion. 

By  the  Court.     Let  the  rule  be  discharged. 
(To  be  continued.) 


From  the  Pittsburg  Gazette. 
SANDY  AND  BEAVER  CANAL. 
Fellow  Citizens: 

At  a  meeting  of  the  citizens  of  Pittsburg,  held  at  the 
room  of  the  Young  Men's  Society,  on  the  11th  inst.,  to 
consider  of  taking  measures  to  assist  in  the  construction 
of  the  Sandy  and  Beaver  Canal,  we  were  appointed  a 
committee  to  address  our  fellow  citizens  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, on  the  object  and  advantages  of  the  said  canal. 

In  discharging  the  duty  imposed  upon  us,  we  do  not 
deem  it  necessary  to  enter  into  a  detailed  examination 
of  the  practicability,  or  comparative  merits  of  this  or 
any  other  proposed  line  of  connection,  between  the 
Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  canals.  Our  immediate  object 
is,  to  present  a  brief  statement  of  the  advantages  the 
Sandy  and  Beaver  Canal  presents — to  state  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  company  holding  the  charter,  and  to 
awaken  the  spirit  of  inquiry  among  our  fellow  citizens, 
as  to  the  influence  the  completion  of  this  undertaking  will 
have  upon  the  prosperity  of  Pittsburg,  Philadelphia, 
and  the  State  at  large,  and  upon  the  public  works  con- 
necting Bast  and  West  Pennsylvania. 

With  a  view  to  extend  this  communication  as  far  as 
the  Ohio  canal,  as  early  as  the  year  1827,  a  company 
was  chartered  by  the  Legislatures  of  Ohio  and  Pennsyl- 
vania, with  authority  to  make  a  canal  by  the  northern, 
or  Mahoning  route.  In  the  following  year  a  charter  was 
granted  to  a  company  to  make  a  canal  on  the  southern, 
or  Sandy  and  Beaver  route.  And  during  the  session  of 
the  Ohio  Legislature,  in  1831 — 32,  a  company  was  in- 
corporated to  construct  a  rail  road  nearly  on  the  route 
proposed  for  the  Sandy  and  Beaver  canal.  All  the  ef- 
forts made  by  the  friends  of  the  northern  route  to  ob- 
tain subscriptions  to  its  stock,  have  hitherto  proved  un- 
availing, but  we  do  not  consider  it  our  province  to  in- 
quire into  the  reasons  of  this  failure.  Those  persons 
who  have  believed  a  southern  line  of  communication  to  i 
be  the  most  eligible,  were  for  some  time  divided  in 
opinion  as  to  the  preference  to  be  given  to  a  rail  road 
or  canal;  but  the  omission  of  the  Legislature  of  this 
State  to  consent  to  the  act  establishing  the  rail  road,  to- 
gether with  the  advantages  presented  by  the  recent 
amendment  to  the  charter  of  the  canal  company,  and 
the  consideration  that  all  transhipment  of  merchandise 
from  one  boat  to  another  may  be  avoided,  by  the 
use  of  tow  boats  on  the  Ohio  river,  have  produced  a 
general  conviction  favorable  to  the  canal  route. 

A  copy  of  the  3d  section  of  the  act  amending  the 
charter  will  be  found  at  the  conclusion  of  this  address. 
By  it,  the  time  for  the  completion  of  the  Sandy  and 
Beaver  canal  is  extended  to  twenty  years-  The  organi- 
zation of  the  company  is  authorized  as  soon  as  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  dollars  of  the  stock  shall  be 
subscribed!  and  a  privilege  is  granted  to  the  company 
which  it  is  believed  will  produce  a  sum  equal  to  the 
cost  of  constructing  the  canal,  viz:  that  whenever  twen- 
ty miles  of  said  canal  from  the  Ohio  canal  is  completed, 
the  whole  of  the  loll  on  the  passengers  or  goods  accru- 
ing to  the  Ohio  canal,  that  may  pass  twenty  miles  on 
the  Sandy  and  beaver  Canal,  either  east  or  west,  shall 
be  paid  to  the  Sandy  and  Beaver  canal,  for  the  full 
term  of  seven  year*  after  the  completion  of   the  said 


twenty  miles.  As,  for  example,  if  a  boat,  with  full 
freight  and  passengers,  leaves  Portsmouth, at  the  south- 
em,  or  Ch-aveland,  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the 
Ohio  Canal,  and  stops  at  New  Lisbon,  or  proceeds  to 
the  Ohio  river  at  the  mouth  of  Little  Beaver,  the  entire 
amount  of  tolls  chargeable  for  the  whole  distance,  is  to 
be  paid  to  the  owners  of  the  Sandy  and  Beaver  Canal. 
And  in  like  manner,  if  boats  going  westward  depart 
from  any  point  on  the  Sandy  and  Beaver  canal,  not  less 
than  twenty  miles  Irom  its  intersection  with  the  Ohio 
canal,  the  amount  of  tolls  payable  on  the  Ohio  canal  for 
freght  and  passengers  will  be  secured  to  the  stockhold- 
ers of  the  Sandy  and  Beaver  canal. 

In  estimating  the  value  of  this  privilege,  the  follow- 
ing calculation  is,  we  believe,  below  the  mark,  rather 
than  above  it. 

The  cost  of  the  Ohio  canal,  from  Portsmouth  to 
Cleaveland  was.  in  round  numbers,  $5,000,000.  The 
receipts  of  toll  during  the  last  year,  amounted  to  5  per 
cent,  or  250,000  dollars,  and  the  receipts  of  the  present 
year,  up  to  this  time,  as  compare. I  with  the  former,  ex- 
ceeded them  by  60  per  cent,  and  as  no  doubt  can  ex- 
ist of  a  further  annual  increase  to  a  great  extent,  we  do 
not  consider  it  unreasonable  to  suppo-e  that  by  the  time 
the  Sandy  and  Beaver  canal  shall  be  finished,  and  the 
grant  will  take  effect,  say  in  four  years,  the  amount  of 
toll  on  the  Ohio  canal  will  at  least  be  equal  to  10  per 
cent,  on  the  cost  thereof,  say  500,000  dollars. 

We  believe  no  doubt  can  be  entertained  of  the  diver- 
sion of  a  large  portion  of  the  trade  now  carried  on  by 
the  Lakes  and  the  New  York  canal,  between  the  east- 
ern cities  and  the  interior  of  Ohio,  and  the  other  west- 
ern states,  to  this  place  and  Philadelphia,  by  way  of 
the  Pennsylvania  canal,  so  soon  as  the  connection  may 
be  completed  by  the  proposed  canal.  It  is  also  worthy 
of  remark,  that  there  are  commonly  from  four  to  six 
weeks  in  the  spring,  at  which  time  business  is  most  ac- 
tive, that  the  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  and  the  proposed  ca- 
nal, would  be  opened  before  the  east  and  Lake  Erie, 
the  harbor  of  Buffalo,  or  the  New  York  canal,  is  free 
from  ice,  and  nearly  as  many  weeks  in  the  fall  of  the 
year  when  transportation  along  the  lake  is  so  hazardous, 
as  would  throw  a  large  proportion  of  the  western  fall 
trade  into  the  Pennsylvania  and  the  Ohio  canal. 

From  these  data,  we  believe  we  are  by  no  means  too 
sanguine,  in  estimating  the  average  annual  amount  of 
toll,  on  freight  and  passengers,  which  the  stockholders 
of  the  Sandy  and  Beaver  canal  would  be  entitled  to  re- 
ceive from  the  Ohio  canal,  at  from  one  third  to  one  half 
of  the  tolls,  accruing  to  the  state  of  Ohio  from  the  Ohio 
canal,  say  from  150,000  to  200,000  dollars  annually, 
which  would,  for  the  whole  period  of  the  grant,  pro- 
duce from  one  million  to  fifteen  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars,independent  of  tolls  on  the  Sandy  and  Beaver  route, 
while  the  cost  of  its  construction,  according  to  the  esti- 
mate of  the  engineers,  will  not  exceed  one  million  of 
dollars. 

The  importance  to  Pittsburg,  and  to  this  State  at 
large,  of  an  unobstructed  navigation  to  the  centre  of 
the  state  of  Ohio  and  the  Lakes,  for  nine  or  ten  months 
in  the  year,  is  so  evident  to  the  most  cursory  inquirer, 
as  not  to  require  any  exertion  on  our  part  to  establish 
it.  By  means  of  s^eum  tow  boats  on  the  Ohio,  to 
the  mouth  of  Little  Beaver,  boats  loaded  with  merchar- 
dize  can  be  conveyed  from  Portsmouth,  on  the  Ohio, 
to  Johnstown,  at  the  western  termination  of  the  Por- 
tage rail  road,  in  Pennsylvania,  or  vice  versa,  a  distance 
of  upwards  of  500  miles. 

A  ready  and  most  extensive  market  would  be  opened 
for  many  of  our  staple  manufacturers,  as  iron,  glass, &c. 
An  opportunity  would  be  afforded  of  introducing  the 
salt  from  the  Conemaugh  into  the  interior  of  Ohio; 
thereby  particularly  excluding  the  supply  of  that  article 
from  New  York,  of  which  the  importation  into  Cleave- 
land is  from  50  to  70,000  bbls.  annually. 

The  distance  from  the  Ohio  canal  to  Philadelphia 
would  b«  rendered  smaller,  and   the   communication 
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more  direct,  and  less  hazardous  than  to  any  other  of 
the  eastern  cities;  whereby  the  business  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania canal  and  rail  read  would  be  greatly  increased, 
thus  enabling  this  State  to  reduce  the  rate  of  tolls  so 
as  to  defy  the  competition  of  either  her  northern  or 
southern  rivals  for  the  western  commerce. — And  as 
an  object  of  profit  to  the  capitalist,  the  present  under- 
taking affords  an  inducement  well  worthy  of  attention. 

A  sufficient  amount  of  stock  has  been  already  sub- 
scribed (chiefly  by  the  public  spirited  farmers  of  Ohio) 
to  authorise  the  company  to  commence  operations,  and 
an  election  for  Directors  will  be  held  at  Hanover  on  the 
18th  inst.  The  first  object  of  the  Board  will  be  to  have 
the  whole  route  again  surveyed  by  a  competent  engi- 
neer, with  a  special  view  to  the  supply  of  water,  on 
the  summit  level,  not  to  satisfy  their  own  minds,  but  to 
inspire  confidence  in  those  persons  v.  ho  reside  at  a  dis- 
tance, and  who  may  be  unacquainted  with  the  country 
through  which  the  route  passes,  and  with  the  advan- 
tages it  presents  for  the  undertaking. 

No  payments  will  be  required  on  the  stock  until  ac- 
tive operations  are  commenced — after  which  instal- 
ments will  be  called  in  from  time  to  time  as  the  work 
advances,  agreeably  to  the  directions  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  alter  giving  30  days  notice  of  each  pa)  ment. 
The  original  charter  of  the  company  exempts  the  stock 
and  property  thereof  from  taxation  by  the  state  of 
Ohio,  and  is,  in  all  other  respects,  very  liberal  in  its 
provisions. 

The  shares  are  $100  each,  and  each  share  is  entitled 
to  a  vote  either  in  person  or  by  proxy. 

THOMAS  BAKEWELL, 
O.  METCALF, 
SAML.  CHURCH, 

CommiUee. 

"  Sec.  3.  That  when  the  canal  authorized  to  be  con- 
structed by  the  act  entitled  an  act  to  incorporate  the 
Sandy  and  Beaver  Canal  Company,  shall  have  been 
completed  twenty  miles  from  the  Ohio  canal,  said  com- 
pany shall  be  entitled  to  collect  and  receive  the  tolls  ac- 
cruing on  the  Ohio  canal,  on  all  freight  and  passengers 
that  may  be  transported  thereon,  and  which  have  been 
transported  not  less  than  twenty  miles  upon  said  Sandy 
and  Beaver  canal  to  the  Ohio  canal,  and  to  receive  the 
toll  on  all  freight  and  passengers  that  may  be  transport- 
ed thereon,  and  discharged  and  landed  in  said  Sandy 
and  Beaver  canal,  at  any  point  not  less  than  twenty 
miles  from  the  Ohio  canal,  for  the  term  of  seven  years 
from  and  after  the  completion  of  the  twenty  miles  of 
canal,  as  aforesaid." 

Sandy  and  Beaveh  Canal. — We  understand  that 
about  ten  thousand  dollars  of  the  stock  in  this  improve- 
ment were  taken  by  some  of  our  fellow  citizens,  condi 
tioned  not  to  be  paid  until  a  competent  and  trust  worthy 
engineer  shall  report  that  there  is  an  abundant  supply 
of  water  on  the  route.  We  are  told  that  a  proposition 
will  be  made  to  the  Board  of  Directors,  who  are  to  be 
chosen  this  day,  to  refer  the  choice  of  the  engineer  to 
capitalists  and  others,  in  Philadelphia.  If  this  course 
should  be  adopted.andthe  report  prove  favorable.there 
will  be  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  necessary  amount 
of  stock— the  terms  of  the  charter  being  highly  favora- 
ble.— Pittsburg  Gazette,  July  18. 


From  the  U.  S.  Gazette,  July  22. 

FUNERAL  HONORS  TO  LAFAYETTE. 

Yesterday  was  consecrated,  by  our  citizens  to  the 
public  expression  of  their  respect  for  the  virtues  of  La- 
fayette, and  their  regret  for  the  death  of  that  friend  of 
man  and  human  liberty.  Arrangements  were  made, 
last  week,  to  bring  into  a  procession  some  of  almost  ev- 
ery class  of  citizens.and  suitable  persons  were  appoint- 
ed to  Marshal  the  whole  into  a  prescribed  order.     Ear- 


ly in  the  morning  of  yesterday  the  solemn  toll  of  the 
State  House  bell,  gave  note  of  the  business  of  the 
day. 

About  8  o'clock  the  several  bodies,  companies,  in- 
stitutions, &c  assembled  at  the  proper  place  of  ren- 
dezvous, preparatory  to  a  march  to  Chestnut  street, 
where  the  line  was  to  be  formed. 

1  he  State  House  Yard,  Independence  Square,  was 
the  place  of  meeting  of  many  companies.  The  City  Of- 
ficers assembled  in  Independence  Hall,  with  them  were 
many  strangers  of  distinction;  the  French  citizens  and 
their  descendenis,  and  members  of  the  corporation  of 
the  adjoining  districts.  Between  10  and  11  o'clock, 
one  of  the  marshals  gave  directions  for  the  gentle- 
men present  to  take  their  places  in  the  line. 

The  volunteer  companies  of  the  1st  division  com- 
manded by  Major  General  Patterson,  took  the  right. — 
The  military  made  a  fine  appearance,  the  side  arms  and 
the  standards  being  dressed  with  crape. 

To  these  succeeded  the  officers  of  the  division  not  on 
duty. 

The  Chief  Marshal  and  his  aid  then  followed. 

Next  a  beautiful  white  charger  dressed  with  black, 
the  mane  braided  and  decorated  with  black  ribbon — 
led  by  two  grooms. 

The  Committee  of  Arrangement,  with  black  mode 
on  their  hats. 

The  Judicial  Officers  of  the  city. 
The    Select   and    Common   Councils,  with   a   few 
strangers,    among  whom  was   General  Towson,  of  the 
United  States  Army. 
Then  followed — 

The  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  the  N.  Liberties, 

The  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Southwark, 

The  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Spring  Garden, 

The  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Kensington, 

The  Commissioners  of  the  Township  of  Moyamen- 
sing, 

The  Members  of  the  Society  of  Cincinnati,  and  Revo- 
lutionary Officers  generally, 

The  Officers  of  tl.e  Army  and  Navy  of  the  U.  S. 

The  Foreign  Ministers  and  Consuls, 

The  Judges  of  the  respective  Courts  of  the  United 
States,  and  of  the  State, 

1  he  Trustees  and  Officers  of  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  of  the  Jefferson  Colleges, 

The  Philosophical  Society,  and  the  Penn  Society,  of 
which  the  deceased  was  a  Member, 

The  Members  of  Congress,  and  of  the  General  As- 
sembly, 

The  whole  of  these  in  carriages. 

Several  Societies  followed  with  badges  and  banners 
dressed  in  black. 

The  Young  men  of  the  city  and  county. 

The  Fire  Department  succeeded,  some  with  their  ap- 
paratus. 

The  Washington  Hose  Company  had  its  apparatus 
dressed  in  crape,  and  the  tri-coloured  flag  swept  over 
the  whole.  The  carriage  was  driven  by  hores  richly 
dressed  in  black,  and  was  preceded  by  a  fine  w  hite 
charger,  having  on  its  saddle  the  uniform  of  a  revolu- 
tionary soldier. 

The  Lafayette  Hose  Carriage,  was  richly  and  ap- 
propriately dressed  in  the  habiliments  of  mourning,  it 
was  drawn  by  four  horses  caparisoned  in  black. 

The  whole  procession  moved  in  the  following  streets: 
Down  Chestnut  street  to  Fourth  street, 
Down  Fourth  street  to  Catharine  street, 
Up  Catherine  street  to  Sixth  street, 
Up  Sixth  street  to  Walnut  street, 
Up  Walnut  street  to  Ninth  street, 
Up  Ninth  street  to  Chestnut  street, 
Up  Chestnut  street  to  Twelfth  street, 
Up  Twelfth  street  to  Arch  street, 
Down  Arch  street  to  Ninth  street, 
Up  Ninth  street  to  Vine  street, 
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Down  Vine  street  to  Sixth  street, 
Up  Sixth  street  to  Green  street, 
Down  Green  street  to  Fourth  street,  and 
Down  Four  h  street  to  Zion  Church. 
When  the  head  of  the  column  arrived  at  Zion  Church 
it  halted,  and  opened  the  columns.     The  civic  portion 
of  the  procession  in  carriages  alighted  and   the   whole 
marched  through  the  military  into  the  church.     The 
time  consumed  in  marching  was  about  two  hours  and  a 
half. 

The  ceremonies  of  the  church,  the  prayer  by  the 
venerable  Bishop  White.dressed  in  his  Episcopal  robes, 
the  address  of  Dr.  Duponceau,  the  friend  and  military 
aid  of  Lafayette,  and  all  attendant  circumstances,  were  of 
a  nature  suited  to  the  occasion. 

Our  situation  during  the  ceremonies  was  not  favora- 
ble to  observation,  and  after  the  above  was  prepared, 
one  about  our  establishment  handed  us  the  subjoined 
particulars.  We  noticed  that  among  our  highly  re- 
spected French  fellow-citizens,  was  the  French  Consul 
in  his  official  dress. 

French  Citizens. 
In  plain  dress— with  badges,  mourning  crape  andtri- 
coloured  cockade. 

Preceded  by  two  banners — the  American  and  tri- 
colour of  France. 

Patriot  Exiles  from  Poland. 
In  plain  citizen's  dress — with  badges  and  crape- 
La  Fayette  Beneficial  Association  of  Pennsylvania. 
Banner,  a  black  ground,  with  gold  letters,  trimmed 
with  white  edging,  enclosed  with  black  crape. 
Typographical  Society  of  Philadelphia. 
Banner,  tri-colour;  Device,  A  Tomb  surmounted  by  a 
portrait  of  the  departed  hero. 
Firemen. 
Md.  Chief  Marshal.  Md. 

Mounted  on  black  horses,  with  decorations  in  deep 
mourning. 

La  Fayette  Fire  Company. 
With  Hose   Carriage,  drawn  by  four  splendid  black 
horses,  dressed  in  mourning,  with  black  plumes,  &c. 
carriage  trimmed  with  crape  and  bearing  an  admirable 
portrait  of  Lafayette-   Members  in  firemen's  dress,  with 
tri-coloured   crapes,  and  a  beautiful  and  appropriate 
banner  presented  to  the  company  by  ladies. 
Hibernia  Engine. 
Members  in  plain  citizen's  dress,  with  appropriate 
badges,  and  crape  on  the  left  arm.     Banner  green  and 
gold  trimmed  with  black  crape. 

Philadelphia  Hose  Company. 
Dress,  black  coat  and  white  pantaloons.     Black  silk 
banner,  with  gold  letters  and  devices. 

Northern  Liberty  Engine,  No.  1. 
Dress,  black  coat  and  white  pantaloons,  badges,  with 
fire  trumpet,  covered  with  black;  a  rich  banner,  beau- 
tifully decorated,  and  presented  to  the  company  by  the 
young  ladies  of  the  Northern  Liberties. 

Washington  Engine  Company. 
Splendid  portrait  of  Washington,  shrouded  in  black 
crape-     Members  in  black  coats  and  white  pantaloons, 
badges  and  scarfs. 

Vigilant  Engine  Company. 
Green  banner,  with  a  splendid  gold  eagle;  red  trim- 
ming; festooned  with  black   crape.      Members   with 
badges  and  mourning  crape- 

Resolution  Hose  Company. 
Members  in  plain  neat  dress, with  appropriate  mourn- 
ing emblems      Banner,    white  satin,   bearing    in  the 
centre  a  well  finished  hydrant;  trimming,  black  ribbon 
and  crape. 


Delaware  Engine  Company. 
Large   splendid   banner,   white  and  trimmed    with 
black:  crape,  centre  representing  a  noble  ship,  with  a 
fine  view  of  the  river  which  gives  its  name  to  the  com- 
pany. 

Humane  Hose  Company. 
White  banner  with  black  festoons  and  trimming.cen- 
tre  exhibiting  a  beautiful  female  figure.     Membeis  in 
plain  dress,  and  appropriate  badges  and  mourning. 
Handinhand  Engine  Company. 
Members  in  black  dresses  with  badges  and  crape. — 
Banner  furled,  of  deep  blue  with  gold  spread  eagle. 
Reliance  Engine  Company. 
Members  in  mourning;  banner,  green  and  gold. 

Hope  Hose  Company. 
Six  appropriate  banners;  white  satin,  device  and  de- 
corations in  sky  blue  and  gold;  members  in  black, coats 
and  pantaloons,  remarkably  i  eat. 

Assistance  Engine  Company. 
White  banner  covered  with  black  crape;  members  in 
mourning  with  appropriate  badges,  scarfs,  &c- 

Soutliwor/c  Hose  Company. 
Members  with  badges,  hats  bound  with  black  crape, 
banner  white   and   gold,  with   deep  festoons  of  black 
crape,  and  appropriate  trimmings,  &c- 

Kensington  Engine  Company. 
Members  with  appropriate  dress.     Splendid  banner 
with  a  well  designed  representation  of  a  fireman  bear- 
ing a  female  from  a  house,   the  interior  of  which  is  in 
flames,  motto,  "To  the  rescue." 

Phoenix  Hose  Company- 
Members  in  black  coats  and  white  pantaloons,  with 
badges  and  black  crape  scarfs,  &c     Banner,  blue  field 
and  gold  decorations. 

Marshal  in  black,  and  mounted. 
Fame  Hose  Company. 
Members  in  black  dress,  with  badges.     Banner — a 
splendid  emblem  of  Fame,  surrounded  with  festoons  of 
black  crape- 

Humane  Fire  Engine  Company. 
Members  in  black  coats  and  white  pantaloons,  with 
badges,  very  neat.     Banner  of  dark  blue,  deeply  trim- 
med with  black  crape. 

Diligence  Hose  Company. 
Members  with  badges.  Banner  representing  a  splen- 
did landscape. 

Columbia  Hose  Company. 
White  banner.  Red  and  gold,  emblematical  vignette, 
the  whole  festooned  and  surrounded  with  black  crape. 
Members  in  mourning. 

Hope  Engine  Company. 
Splendid   white    banner,   with  rich  gold  mountings, 
enwreathed  with   roses.      Members   with  badges  and 
fcarfs. 

Niagara  Hose  Company. 
Banner,    white  satin;  vignette — a  well  painted  view 
of  the  Falls  of  Niagara;  the  whole  deeply  shrouded  in 
mourning.     Members  with  badges. 

America  Hose  Company. 
Splendid  gold  rays  on  blue  ground,  surmounted  with 
a  gold  eagle,  trimmed  with  black  crape.     Members  in 
black,  with  badges  of  silver,  mottos  on  black  ground. 
Good  Will  Hose  Company. 
Members  appeared  to  great  advantage  in  the  proces- 
sion.    Particular  description  not  obtained. 
Robert  Morris  Hose  Company. 
Banner,  the  Genius  of  Liberty  supporting  a   well 
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painted  portrait  of  Robert  Morris.     Members  in  black 
coats  and  white  pantaloons;  with  badges,  mottos,  &c. 
United  States  Engine  Company. 
Banner,   green  and  gold,   with  suitable  inscriptions 
and  devices.     Members  in  mourning. 

Pennsylvania  Hose  Company. 
With  a  tastefully  ornamented  banner,  presented  by 
the  young  ladies   of  Penn  township.     Members   with 
badges  and  scarfs. 

Fair  Mount  Engine. 
Banner   presented  a   remarkably  effective  view   of 
Fair  Mount,  which  elicited  universal  admiration.   Mem- 
bers with  badges,  &c. 

Marshal. 
Plasterer's  Beneficial  Association. 
Banner,   description   not  obtained.     Members  with 
badges  and  appropriate  mourning  dress. 
Moulders'  Association. 
Banner,   gold  and  blue,  trimmed  with  black  crape. 
Members  with  badge  and  scarfs. 

A  large  number  of  Lads,  amounting  to  two  or  three 
hundred,  from  the  age  of  ten  to  fourteen,  walked  in 
the  procession  with  suitable  badges  and  banners  bear- 
ing portraits  of  Washington  and  Lafayette,  and  con. 
ducted  themselves  with  becoming  order  and  propriety. 
Society  of  Journeymen  Cabinet  Makers. 
A  large  number  of  the  members  appeared  on  the 
ground,  preceded  by  a  magnificent  banner,  trimmed 
with  black.  Members  dressed  in  deep  mourning,  with 
badges,  sashes  and  scarfs. 

Lafayette  Club,  No.  1. 
Banner,  blue  and  gold,  with  appropriate  decorations. 
Members  with  badges,  &c 

Several  other  clubs  and  associations  joined  in  the  fu- 
neral procession  with  suitable  banners  and  badges,  8cc. 
the  particulars  of  whose  arrangements,  &.c.  have  not 
been  received. 

A  large  number  of  citizens,  mounted  on  horse  back 
brought  up  the  rear,  and  concluded  the  procession.     It 
occupied  upwards  of  one  hour  in  passing  the  corner 
Fourth  and  Pine  streets. 

Washington  Hose  Company. 
The  spirited  young  gentlemen  connected  with  this 
institution,  like  their  associates  of  the  Lafayette  Hose, 
acquitted  themselves  in  a  manner  highly  creditable — 
This  carriage  was  also  drawn  by  four  noble  black 
horses,  preceded  by  a  splendid  milk  white  charger, led 
by  two  servants.  The  carriage,  surmounted  by  four 
beautiful  banners,  and  deeply  festooned  with  black 
crape,  was  accompanied  by  the  members  in  the  dress 
of  firemen,  bearing  a  magnificent  banner,  with  a  por- 
trait of  Washington — the  whole  shrouded  in  black 
crape. 

Marshal- 
Society  of  Journeymen  Tailors. 
Large  and  appropriate  banner — in  the  centre  a  por- 
trait of  Washington — the  whole  neatly  trimmed  with 
black.  The  members  were  numerous,  and  with  their 
mourning  habiliments,  added  greatly  to  the  effect  of 
the  procession. 

Society  of  Journeymen  Hatters. 
Banner  white,  green  and  gold,  with  appropriate  em- 
blematical devices,    shrouded   into  deep  mourning — 
members  with  badges  and  scarfs. 

Two  Marshals. 
Morocco  Dressers,  Tanners  and  Skinners. 
A  beautiful  banner,  emblematical  of  their  profession, 
in  a  field  of  deep  blue,  and  trimmed  with  black.     Mem- 
bers with  appropriate  badges,  &c. 
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Calculated  and  arranged,  expresdy  for  Moore's 
Philadelphia  Price  Current,  according  to  the  actual 
rule  in  use  at  the  United  States  Mint  for  estimating  the 
value  of  gold.  The  correctness  of  the  table  is  guaran- 
teed. 

Old  Standard,  22  carats, 
New         do       21  2  14-43. 
By  which  the  actual  value  of  the  Eagle  coined  prior 
to  the  31st  July,  1834,  is  glO  66  8  10. 


Names  of  Coins. 


|Weight 
dw.  ST. 


AUSTRIAN     DOMI- 
NIONS. 

Souverain 

Double  Ducat 

Hungarian  do. 

BAVARIA. 

Carolin 

Max  d'or,  or  Maximilian 

Ducat 

BERNE. 

Ducat,   double    in   pro- 
portion 

Pistole 

BRAZIL. 

Johannes,  £  in  proportion 

Dobraon 

Dobra 

Moidore,  J  in  proportion 

Crusado 

BRUNSWICK. 

Pistole   double    in   pro- 
portion 

Ducat 

COLOGNE. 

Ducat 

COLUMBIA. 

Doubloons 

DENMARK. 

Ducat,  Current 

Ducat  Specie 

Christian  d'or. 

EAST  INDIA. 

Rupee,   Bombay,   1818 

Rupee  of  Madras,  1818 

Pagoda  Star 

ENGLAND. 

Guinea,  ^  in  proportion, 

Sovereign,  do 

Seven  Shilling  Piece 

FRANCE. 

Double    Louis,     coined 

before  1786, 

Louis  do. 

Double     Louis,    coined 

since  1786. 

Louis,  do.        do 

Double  Napoleon,  or  40 

francs 

Napoleon  or  20  do, 
FRANKFORT    ON 
THE  MAIN. 
Ducat 
GENEVA. 
Pistole  old 
Pistole  new 
HAMBURG. 
Ducat    double 
portion. 
GENOA. 
Sequin 


3  14 

4  12 
2     5} 


1  23 
4  21 

18 

34  12 
18     6 
6  22 
16* 


4  21* 

2    5? 

2     5£ 
T     8* 


Contents 
in  pure 
gold. 

Old 
value. 

gr.  m. 

d.c.m. 

78  6 
106  4 
53  3 

3176 
4  29  9 
2  15  4 

115 
77 
52  8 

4  64  6 
3  11  1 
2133 

New 
value 


5  9 
5  3 
1  19 


9  20 
4  j/2 


pro 


45  9 
105  5 


759 
201  5 

152  2 
14  8 


105  7 
51  8 


72 

42  2 
52  4 
93  3 

164  7 
165 
41  8 

118  7 
113  1 
39  6 


224  9 
112  4 


212  6 
106  3 


179 
89  7 


1  85 

4  26  2 

16 
30  66  6 
16  22  2 
614 
59  8 


4  271 
2  09  2 


170  5 

2  12  5 

3  77 

6  65  4 
6667 
168  9 

4  79  6 
4  57 
160 


9  08  7 
4  541 


8  59 

4  29  5 


3  38  8 

4  58  6 
2  29  7 

4  95  6 
331 
2  27  6 


197  7 
4  54  6 

17  06  8 
32  714 
17  30  5 
6  55  9 
63  7 


4  55  6 
2  23  1 


15  53  2 

1818 

2  26  7 
4  02  1 

7  09 
711 
180 

5116 

4  87  5 
170  6 


9  69  4 

4  844 


9  163 
4  58  1 


7  23  2,  7  713 
3  624    3  86  6 


2  137 


3  73  7 
3  23  2 


3  98  6 
3  44  8 


2  27  9 
2  30  2 
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dw.  gr 


HANOVER. 

George  d'or. 

Ducat 

Gold   Florin,  double    in 
proportion 

HOLT. AND. 

Double  Hyder 

Ryder 

Ducat 

Ten  Guilder  Piece 

5  do.  in  proportion 

MALTA. 

Double  Louis 

Louis 

Demi  Louis 

MEXICO. 

Doubloons,     shares     in 
propoi  tion 

MILAN. 

Sequin 

Doppia  or  Pistole 

Forty  Lire  Piece,  1808. 

NAPLES. 

Six  Ducat  Piece,  1783 

Two  do.  or  Sequin,  1762 

Three    do.   or     Oncetta 
1818 

NETHERLANDS. 

Gold  Lion  or   Fourteen 

Florin  Piece 
Ten   Florin  Piece   1820 

PARMA. 

Quadruple  Pistole,  dou 

ble  in  proportion 
Pistole  or   Doppia  1787 

do  do     1796 

Maria  Theresa  1818. 
PIEDMONT. 
Pistole  coined  since  1785 

half  in  proportion 
Sequin,  4  in    proportion 
Carlino  coi'd  since  1785, 

half  in  proportion 
Piece  of  20  Francs  call- 
ed   Marengo. 
POLAND. 
Ducat 

POUTUGAL. 
Dobraon 
Dobra 
Johannes 

Moidore,  4  in  proportion 
Piece  of  16  Testoons,  or 

1600  rees. 
Old  Crusado  of  400  rees. 
New         do         480  do 
Millree,  coined  in   1755 
PRUSSIA. 
Ducat,  1748 
do.     J  787 
Frederick,  double   1769 
do  do       1800 

do  single    1778 

do  do       1800 

ROME. 

Sequin  coin'd  since  1760 
Scudo  of  the  Republic. 
RUSSIA. 
Ducat,  1796 
do      1763 
Gold  Ruble  1756  I 


17     8J 


2  10* 


4     3J 

2     5£ 


Old 
value 


3  74  1 

2  15  4 


1144  2 
5  665 
2  13  3 


8  69  9 
4  36  4 
2  20  2 


New 
value 


3  93  9 
2  30  2 


12  20  6 
6  04  3 
2  27  5 

4  05  2 

9  27  6 

4  65  5 
2  34  9 


14  56     15  53  2 

2  15  6  2  30 

3  57  2  3  80  1 
7  26  1  7  74  6 

I 

4  92  5  5  25  4 
151  1  161  1 

I 

2  34  7  2  50  3 


4  73  1    5  04  7 
3  76  6    4  01  7 


15  59  616  63  8 
4  3  93  5  4  19  8 
9  3  87  5;  4  13  3 
7   3  62  41  3  87 


6   3  07  5    5  41  4 
9    2  13  7   2  28  5 


634     425  63  227349 


3  34  1 

2  13  7 

30  66  6 
16  22  2 
16 
6149 

199  2 
54  9 
59  8 

73  2 

213  7 

2  12  5 
7  47  5 
7  45  4 

3  74  9 
3  72  5 

2  10  9 
14  82  8 

215 

2  125 
90  9 


3  56  5 
2  27  9 


17  06  8 

6  56 

2  12  5 
58  5 
63  7 
78  9 

2  27  9 

2  26  7 

7  97  4 
7  95  2 

3  99  9 
3  97  3 

2  25  8 
15  818 

2  29  3 

2267 

96  9 


Names  of  Coirs. 


Gold  Ruble  1799 
do  Poltin  1777 
Imperial         1801 
Half  do         1801 
do    do         1818 
SARDINIA. 
Carlino,  4  in  proportion 
SAXONY. 
Ducat  1784 
do     1797 
Augustus  1754 
do  1784 

SICILY. 
Ounce,  1751 
Double  do  1758 
SPAIN. 

Quadruple   Pistole,     01 
Doubloons,  1772,  dou 
bleandsingle&  shares 
in  proportion 
Doubloon  1801 
Pistole       1801 
Coronilla,    Gold  dollar, 

or  Vintem  1801. 
SWEDEN. 
Ducat 

SWITZERLAND. 
Pistole  of  Helvetic  Re- 
public,  1800 
TREVES. 
Ducat 
TURKEY. 

Sequin  fonducli,  of  Con- 
stantinople 1773 
do  1789 

Half  Misseir,  1818 
Sequin  Fonducli, 
Yermeebeshlek 
TUSCANY. 
Zechino  or  Sequin 
Ruspone  of  the  kingdom 

of  Etruria 
UNITED  STATES    OF 

AMERICA. 
Engle,  coin'd  before  July 

31,  1834. 
do.  coined  after  July  31, 

1834. 
Shares  in  proportion. 
VENICE. 
Zechino  or  Sequin  shares 

in  proportion 
WIRT  EM  BURG. 
Carolin 
Ducat 
ZURICH. 

Ducat,  double  and  half 
in  proportion 


Content 

^ight'^r 

dw.gr. 'gr.    m. 


18*   17 
9       8 

1  l?il8t 

3  20§   90 

4  Si   91 

10  74219 

2  Si  52 
2  5f  52 
4     64    91 

4  64    92 

2  204    58 

5  17    117 


84  375 
9  ,360 
8*    90 

3 

5 


2H  105 
5|    52 


5J  43 
Si  42 
18^  12 
5  I  42 
1J   70 


Old 
value 


5i    53 
17  x  161 


6    247 

I 
[8    232 


2     6 


51 


691 
33  1 

7  34  9 
3  67  3 
3  68  9 

8  88  1 

2  12  5 

2  13  7 

3  68  5 

3  72  5 

2  35  1 

4  72  7 


15  03  1 
14  56 

3  64 

92  1 
2  09  7 

4  27  9 
2  12  5 


New 
value 


73  7 

35  3 

7  84 

3  92  4 

3  93  5 

9  474 

2  26  7 

2  27  9 

3  93  5 
3  97 

2  50 
5  04  2 


16  03  4 
15  53  2 
3 

98  2 

2  23  7 

4564 
2  26  7 


1749    1865 

1 73  3t  184  8 

49  ll      52  1 

1  71  7    1  83  1 

2  84       3  02  9 

2  16  6    2  31 
6  50  5    6  93  9 


10  66  8 
10 


52     6 


4  59  4 
2  09  7 


2  12  5 


4  89  8 
2  23  7 


2  26  6 


,„     ,  Collectors  Office,  5 

Allegheny,  W.  D.  Pa.  Canal,  July  19,  1834.  5 

Whole  amount  received  since  1st  Nov.  1833   as  per  last 
weekly  statement,  go,  124  391 

Amount  received  in  the  week,  ending  ' 

J«'y  is,  557  80 


Whole  amount  received  to  July  19,  1834,   $9  662  194 
Boats  cleared,  28,  carrying  1,018,121  lbs.  tonnage. 
Foreign  tonnage  ree'd.  1,103,745    " 


Total, 


2,121,866  lbs 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


[Jutr 


IMPORTANT  DISCOVERY. 

We- have  seen  and  examined  a  model  of  a  Rail  Road 
Car,  invented  by  Mr-  Jacob  Bright,  of  Sunbury,  which 
bids  fair  to  become  an  important  acquisition  to  Kail 
Road  travelling;  and  to  render  the  ascent  and  descent 
of  the  inclined  planes  entirely  free  from  danger.  The 
wheels  are  cast  with  nicks  or  cogs  on  the  inner  side  of 
the  flange,  upon  the  principle  of  the  rag  wheel  of  a 
saw  mill.  On  the  body  of  the  car  are  inverted  iron 
clicks  or  dogs  which  alternately  fall  into  these  nicks  as 
the  car  ascends  or  descend  the  plane;  and  in  case  of  ac- 
cident, by  Cars  becoming  detached,  or  by  the  breaking 
of  a  rope  (as  was  the  case  near  Hollidaysburg,  a  few 
weeks  ago)  instantly  lock  the  wheels  and  stop  their 
progress.  The  invention  is  the  more  complete.as  by  the 
very  process  of  breaking,  which  would  otherwise  cause 
accident,  the  wheels  become  locked,  and  the  whole 
train  of  Cars,  no  matter  what  may  be  the  elevation  of 
the  plane,  are  checked  and  held  fast. 

It  is  believed  that,  with  this  improvement,  Rail  Road 
transportation  will  become  entitely  safe,  and  hence  it 
is  important  to  the  whole  community.  Application  has 
been  made  for  a  Patent;  and  measures  will  immediate- 
ly be  taken  by  Mr.  Bright  to  introduce  the  improve- 
ment into  public  use. — W.  M.  Advocate. 

MONSTROSITY. 

A  most  singular  birth  took  place  in  this  borough,  on 
Saturday  the  12th  inst.  Male  twins  were  still-born  so 
closely  connected  that  they  must  be  considered  as  one 
The  heads,upper  and  lower  extremities  are  distinct  and 
well  formed;  the  chest  and  abdomen  are  united,  and 
the  breast  bone  instead  of  running  vertically  as  is  natu- 
ral, runs  horizontally  from  the  upper  part  of  the  chest 
of  one,  and  that  of  the  other.  The  anomaly  of  the  vis- 
cera of  this  double  thorax,consists  in  their  being  but  one 
heart,  for  the  purposes  of  circulation,  this  is  placed  be- 
tween the  lungs  of  each  child.  The  umbilical  cord  is 
single.  The  viscera  of  the  abdomen  has  not  as  yet  been 
inspected, — Monstrosities  arising  from  deficiencies  of 
limbs,  viscera,  &c,  we  learn,  are  not  uncommon,  but  a 
case  so  formed  as  the  one  under  consideration  is,  we  be- 
lieve, without  a  parallel  in  the  annals  of  Medicine. 

They  are  now  in  the  possession  of  Dr.  H.  D.  W. 
Pawling,  of  Upper  Merion,  at  the  King  of  Prussia  Ho- 
tel-— Norristown  Register. 


From  the  Beaver  River  Gazette. 
FREDERICK   RAPP- 

A  letter  to  a  gentleman  of  this  place,  dated  Econo- 
my, June  25th,contains  the  intelligence  of  the  death  of 
FREDF.RrcK  Rapp,  Esa.  at  his  residence,  on  Tuesday 
evening,  the  24th  inst.  He  had  returned  but  a  few  days 
since,  from  a  visit  to  Philadelphia,  whither  he  had  gone 
for  the  purpose  of  consulting  the  most  eminent  of  the 
faculty  on  his  disease,  (dropsy  of  the  chest,)  under 
which  he  had  been  for  some  months  declining.  Flat- 
tered by  the  encouragement  held  out,  he  returned  with 
hopes  of  renewed  health,  which  the  "  grim  visiter" 
hastened  to  destroy. 

Mr-  R-  was  lor  some  years  the  director  and  financier 
of  the  Economy  Society — a  man  of  vigorous  mind,  en- 
larged views,  and  sound  principles.  His  loss  will  be 
deeply  regretted  by  a  large  circle  of  acquaintance;  to 
the  society  it  will  be  irreparable. 


DEATH  OF  GOVERNOR  PORTER. 
George  B.   Porter,  Governor  of  Michigan,  died  at  his 
residence  at  Detroit,  on  Sunday,  the  6th  inst.,  alter  an 
illness  of  three  days,  in  the  44th  year  of  his  age,   and 

the  third  of  his  administration    of  the  government 

Governor  P.  was  a  native  of  Montgomery  county,  but 
latterly  of  the  city  of  Lancaster,  where  he  was  much 
respected  as  an  able  practitioner  at  the  Bar. 


The  funeral  of  Gov.  Porter  was  attended  at  Detroit 
on  the  Tth  inst.  with  every  demonstration  of  public  re- 
spect and  sorrow.  An  address  was  pronounced  over 
the  remains,  in  the  Capitol, by  the  Rev. Mr.  Cleaveland. 
Minute  guns  were  fired  from  the  time  the  procession 
moved  untiKsundown :  the  shops  were  closed  during  the 
afternoon,  and  the  flags  of  the  shipping  were  at  half 
mast. 

The  Buffalo  Whig  says:  "Governor  P.  was  appoint- 
ed to  the  government  of  Michigan  under  the  pre- 
sent national  administration,  and  he  was  one  of  the 
few  with  whom  party  feeling  did  not  rise  above  every 
other  consideration.  In  his  official,  as  well  as  private 
capacity,  we  are  told  his  liberal  sentiments  and  prac- 
tices endeared  him  to  a  wide  circle  of  all  parties;  and 
that,  as  he  administered  the  laws  for  the  benefit  of  all, 
so  will  his  memory  long  be  respected  by  the  people-" 


DEATH  OF  JONAH  ROGERS. 
Died,    in  Huntingdon  on  the   20th  inst.   Mr.  Jonah 
Rogers,  in  the  65th  year  of  his  age.    The  deceased  was 
a  member  of  the  Baptist  church,  and  died  in  a  full  as- 
surance of  a  glorious  immortality He  was  one  of  the 

first  Connecticut  settlos  in  this  country  and  was 
here  during  the  hardships  experienced  in  new  counties, 
and  the  dangers  of  savage  warfare  in  the  troublesome 
times  with  the  enemy  in  the  Revolutionary  war,  and  was 
taken  prisoner  by  the  Indians  when  quite  a  lad,  togeth- 
er with  Major  Van  Campen  and  the  celebrated  Abra- 
ham Pyke,  and  assisted  to  kill  off  the  Indians,  one  of 
whom  only  (John  Mohawk  well  known  to  the  writer,) 
escaping  with  a  dangerous  wound  in  the  neck  given  by 
Major  Van  Campen,  with  a  Tomahawk.  In  the  year 
1799,  John  met  the  Major  at  a  public  house  in  the 
western  wilds  of  New  York,  and  immediately  recog- 
nized him  (although  20  years  after  the  Tomahawk 
wound,)  and  proffered  the  hand  of  friendship,  saying, 
"  You,  Van  Camp,  I  know  you;  you  know  me?" — The 
Major  shook  his  head — The  savage  pulled  offhis  blank- 
et and  exhibited  the  wound  in  his  neck.  "  Now  you 
know  me? — no  enemy  now,  Van  Camp;  wartime  den 
— peace  time  now — we  be  very  good  friend:  come  we 
take  a  drink!"  (A  lesson  for  many  a  white  skin!) 
The  readers  of  this  obituary  will  excuse  the  digression 
from  the  subject,  which  appeared  to  be  necessary  to 
tell  out  the  tale.  Mr.  Rogers  after  severe  suffering  ar- 
rived at  the  settlement  with  his  older  companions  in 
safety,  and  has  now  retired  to  everlasting  rest — 
Wiikesbarre  Herald,  Jan.  29,   1834. 

THE  AMERICAN  MOLE  LOCUST. 

No.  10. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Register. 

Lancaster,  July  22,  1834. 
The  eggs  of  the  Locust  are  producing  the  young  in- 
sects in  the  Pupa  form,  and  as  they  appear  they   de- 
scend to  the  earth  to  escape  from  the  sun  and  light. 

In  the  English  Annual  Register,  page  103,  you  will 
find  an  interesting  letter  from  Moses  Bartram,  to  Peter 
Collins  on  this  subject. 

I  respectfully  suggest  the  re-publication  in  your  va- 
luable Register. 

Yours  with  regard,  C.  R. 


Cononcs. — We  renew  our  list  of  arrivals  through 
this  new  source  of  wealth  to  our  Borough,  and  we  feel 
pleasure  in  announcing  the  arrival  of  a  load  of  glass,  di- 
rect from  Pittsburg,  via  the  Pennsylvania  canal.  This 
is  one  other  evidence  that  the  wealth  and  importance 
of  Yobk,  are  yet  in  embryo,  and  that  the  day  is  not 
distant  when  we  shall  command  the  advantages  of  the 
whole  internal  trade  of  Pennsylvania.-—  York  Rep. 
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REPOUT  ON  EDUCATION. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  friends  of  Education,  held  in  the 
Academy  at  Newtown,  on  the  7th  of  June,  1834 — 
Mu.  Ridgely,  from  the  Committee*  appointed  at  a 
previous  meeting1,  for  the  purpose  of  suggesting 
some  suitable  plan  for  the  promotion  of  general  Ed- 
ucation in  this  section  of  the  Commonwealth,  read 
the  following  Report. 

The  general  subject  of  Education  is  one  of  primary 
consequence,  not  only  to  this  community,  but  to  the 
nation  of  which  it  forms  a  part — and  to  the  world  at 
large.  And  it  is  one  of  the  most  cheering  indications 
which  society  exhibits  at  the  present  time,  that  the 
master  spirits  of  mankind,  are  every  where  becoming 
awake  to  its  importance.  The  rulers  of  almost  every 
civilized  land,  are  at  this  moment  agitating  impor- 
tant questions,  respecting  the  best  method  of  giving 
instruction  to  their  people — or  bringing  all  the  energies 
of  government  to  bear,  in  the  application  of  plans 
which  have  already  been  devised.  In  Russia,  Prussia, 
Germany  and  France,  the  department  of  public  instruc- 
tion is  that  to  which  all  eyes  are  directed  with  the  most 
absorbing  interest;  and  even  free  America  may  now 
learn  some  important  lessons  connected  with  the  pre- 
servation of  her  Liberty,  by  beholding  what  is  done 
in  less  favored  countries  beyond  the  seas.  With- 
in our  own  borders  too,  a  salutary  excitement  is  begin- 
ning to  appear.  The  South  is  taking  the  matter  into 
serious  consideration — the  West  is  all  alive  to  it — the 
North  with  steady  and  characteristic  impetus,  is  advanc- 
ing in  "the  full  tide  of  successful  experiment" — and 
even  our  own  "  key-stone  Commonwealth,"  so  long 
lethargic,  is  at  length,  evidently  on  the  move. 

The  views  which  your  Committee  are  desirous  to  ex- 
press, very  naturally  arrange  themselves  in  the  order 
of  the  following  propositions. 

I.  Popular  Education  is  a  matter  of  universal  and 
primary  concern. 

II.  It  can  flourish  only — by  the  creation  of  an  en- 
Yig\itened  public  sentiment  respecting  it. 

III.  This  can  be  most  efficiently  accomplished  by  vo- 
luntary combination  in  co  coperation  with  legislative 
effort. 

I.  It  is  a  remark  so  frequently  made,  as  almost  to 
loose  its  power  of  impression,  that  public  intelligence 
and  virtue,  constitute  the  two  great  pillars  of  society  in 
a  Republic.  It  is  one,  however,  which  should  weigh 
heavily  upon  the  mind  of  every  freemen.  Whoever 
will  reflect  on  the  past  history  of  this  nation;  whoever 
will  contemplate  without  prejudice,  the  scene  which 
is  even  now  transpiring  before  our  eyes,  can  scarcely 
fad  to  be  convinced,  that,  in  America  there  is  one  great 
interest,  which  should  be  held  paramount  to  all  others. 
And  it  is  a  matter  of  surprise,  that  our  public  sentinels, 
who.as  they  stand  in  the  watch- towers  of  the  Republic, 
or  walk  their  daily  round  upon  its  walls,  so  often  star- 
tle us  with  the  cry  of  Constitution  violated — laws  tram- 
pled upon — liberty  invaded,  should  so  seldom  point  to 

*  The  Committee  were  G.  W-  Ridgcly,  John  Yard- 
Iy,  Phineas  Jenks,  John  II-  Gordon,  John  Stewart,  and 
Aaron  Feaster. 
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that  collossal  enemy  of  all  that  is  good  and  fair  in  a  free 
government — popular  ignorance. 

What  is  it  at  which  the  American  Patriot  is  most  easi- 
ly alarmed,  as  he  surveys  the  prospect  which  is  open- 
ing around  his  country?  What  is  it  that  the  statesmen 
chiefly  apprehends  as  likely  to  mar  every  system  of 
enlightened  legislation?  What  is  the  most  formida- 
ble obstacle  that  the  philanthropist  finds  to  oppose  his 
plans  of  social  improvement?  What  is  the  great  diffi- 
culty with  which  the  preachers  of  Christianity,  of  eve- 
ry name  have  mainly  to  contend,  when  laboring 
to  establish  the  leading  doctrines  of  religion?  He 
who  has  been  accustomed  to  estimate  correctly,  the 
moral  forces  that  operate  in  society,  will  answer  at 
once,  to  each  of  these  interrogatories,  it  is  popular  igno- 
rance. 

The  youth  of  this  country  are  taught  to  read,  and  to 
write,  it  may  be,  but  how  few  even  of  those  who  have 
been  sent  to  school  are  taught  to  tldnk.  And  can  the 
most  difficult  of  human  arts  be  acquired  without  instruc- 
tion? If  manacles  were  forged  for  the  understanding 
of  the  boy  in  that  juvenile  penitentiary,  as  it  too  fre- 
quently becomes,  the  school  room;  what  wonder  is 
there  if  the  intellect  of  the  man  should  be  found  in 
chains.  If  the  philanthropists  of  this  country,  are  ever 
to  accomplish  any  thing,  either  for  the  civil,  political, 
or  moral  improvement  of  their  fellow  men,  they  must 
mount  up  at  once  to  the  head  springs  ot  society,  which 
are  our  common  schools  'I  he  waters  of  the  deep  and 
mejestic  river  cannot  be  changed — you  may  perhaps 
cleanse  its  mountam  sources — it  is  certain,  at  allevenis, 
that  the  stream  never  can  be  pure  while  the  fountains 
remain  polluted. 

The  Governor  of  this  Commonwealth,  in  a  recent 
message,  utters  a  trumpet  tongued  appeal  to  his  fellow- 
citizens  on  this  subject.  In  that  document  the  extraor- 
dinary fact  is  slated,  that  there  are  nearly  600  thousand 
children  in  Pennsylvania,  under  the  age  of  15  years, 
and  nearly  150  thousand  between  15  and  20;  and  out  of 
this  number  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  380  thou- 
sand are  destitute  nf  instruction.  And  of  those  who  are 
sent  to  school,  how  few,  comparatively,  acquire  any 
thing  that  deserves  to  be  called  education.  There  are 
multitudes  who  learn  to  read,  and  (in  consequence  of 
defective  methods  of  teaching)  learn  nothing  more. — 
But  this  is  not  knowledge;  it  is  only  the  instrument  by 
which  knowledge  is  acquired.  Some  of  the  most  de- 
plorably ignorant  men  who  are  to  be  met  with  in  socie- 
ty, are  persons  who  have  been  taught  to  read,  without 
being'  inspired  with  a  love  of  information.  "  Assum- 
ing the  last  census  as  a  basis,  (says  the  Committee  on 
Education  in  their  report  to  the  Legislature  of  Penn- 
sylvania,) we  have  635,819  children  under  the  age  of 
20:  between  four  and  five  hundred  thousand  of  these 
are, by  the  Constitution  placed*  under  the  guardianship 
of  the  Legislature;  of  which,  by  official  returns  made 
last  year  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth,  only 
17,462  are  now  receiving  (and  that  nominally,  per- 
haps,)  instruction  gratis-     Here  then  arc  400,000  at 

*  The  official  returns  relate  only  to  the  number  of 
poor  scholars  paid  for  by  the  different  counties;  not  enu- 
merating the  number  destitute  of  the  means  of  Educa- 
tion— Eu.  Lit.  D». 
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least,   wholly    without  any  kind  of  schooling;  yet   we 
now  only  begin  to  hear  a  murmur  of  discontent." 

"  In  Pennsylvania,  (says  the  same  valuable  docu- 
ment,) our  right  of  suffrage  is  as  broad  as  possible.  A 
citizen  who  pays  a  tax  of  a  few  cen's  only,  can  go  to 
the  election  with  power  equal  to  him  who  pays  a  tax 
of  many  hundred  dollars;  and  by  his  vote  directs  the 
public  weal  with  the  same  authority  as  the  richest  citi- 
zen. It  becomes  necesary,  therefore,  to  give  the  man 
of  humble  means,  an  opportunity  of  understanding  the 
advantages  in  which  he  so  largely  shares. 

Upon  the  same  authority  we  have  the  startling  fact, 
that  in  Pennsylvania,  there  is  a  large  number  of  voters 
who  cannot  rend  the  tickets  that  are  handed  to  them  at 
the  polls — and  their  number  is  annually  increasing. — 
Surely  such  a  state  of  things  may  well  create  alarm  ir 
the  bosom  of  every  lover  of  his  country.  Surely  it 
ought  to  be  sufficient  to  arouse  the  leaders  of  society  ir 
this  commonwealth,  from  that  indifference  to  the  con 
dition  of  the  popular  intellect  by  which  they  have  hith 
erto  been  ungraciously  distinguished. 

II.  Education  can  be  made  to  flourish  only  by  thecrea 
tion  of  an  enlightened  public  sentiment  respecting  it.  In 
stating  this  proposition,  your  committee  do  not  design 
to  depreciate  the  value  of  legislative  aid — on  the  contra- 
ry, they  believe  that  the  cause  of  Education  cannot 
well  do  without  it;  and  they  confidently  hope  that  the 
late  movement  in  our  Legislature,  indicates  the  dawn 
of  a  brighter  day  than  we  have  ever  before  experiens- 
ed.  But  enactments  of  this  character,  when  unsustained 
by  public  feeling,  are  almost  always  useless,  and  often 
pernicious  in  their  results.  If  every  parent  in  the  land, 
valued  education  as  it  ought  to  be  valued,  not  a  child 
amongst  all  our  youthful  population  would  long  remain 
uninstructed.  Every  community  has  adequate  resources 
within  itself;  and  yet  they  are  resources  which  legisla- 
tive action,  perhaps,  only  can  develope; —  let  the  aid 
from  that  quarter  be  sufficient  to  accomplish  this,  and 
every  thing  that  is  at  all  important  will  become  achiev- 
ed by  it.  But  to  teach  a  community  to  wait  year  after 
year,  as  a  mendicant  at  the  door  of  the  public  treasu- 
ry,and  rely  solely  upon  legislative  appropriations,  would 
be  to  paralyze  its  energies,  degrade  education  in  the 
eyes  of  the  people,  and  establish  a  sort  of  intellectual 
pauperism.  On  this  subject  tiie  committee  invite  at- 
tention to  the  fo'lowing  observations,  extracted  from  a 
letter  which  was  written  by  the  President  of  Transyl- 
vania University,  in  reply  to  one  from  Samuel  Breck, 
Esq.  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Education  in  the 
Pennsylvania  Legislature. 

"  Here  I  am  confident  is  the  source  of  all  the  evils 
complained  of  in  relation  to  the  defectiveness  and  im- 
perfect diffusion  of  education:  The  people  do  not  va- 
lue it  as  they  ought.  Did  they  rank  it  among  the  ne- 
cessaries of  life,  instead  of  placing  it  low  down  on  the 
1  st  of  dispensable?,  agents  in  abundance  would  soon 
find  or  create  means  to  fit  themselves  to  serve  them  in 
the  very  best  manneF.  Is,  it  not,  then,  the  demand for 
education,  that  needs  to  be  stimulated?  Let  this  be- 
come what  it  should  be,  and  the  supply  will  take  care 
of  itself.  Convinced  that  every  thing  depends  upon 
the  prevalence  of  an  enlightened  and  liberal  public  sen- 
timent with  regard  to  the  value  of  education,  we  are 
addressing  our.efforts  in  Kentucky,  to  the  production 
of  this,  as  the  great  preliminary  measure.  Let  ovir 
people  once  be  taught  to  think  that  they  cannot  possi- 
bly do  without  good  education,  and  they'll  have  it.  Al- 
most all  other  practical  questions  on  the  subject,  then, 
resolve  themselves  into  this:  How  can  this  sentiment  be 
created?" 

Your  Committee  are  perfeetly  convinced,  that  be- 
sides the  moral  and  social  benefits  which  result  from 
general  Education,  the  pecuniary  advantages  arising 
from  it,  would  be  found  to  be  of  the  most  alluring  char- 
acter— on  this  subject  President  Peers,  has  the  follow- 
ing strong  observations:— 
■Mf  parental  affection,  duty,  patriotism,  pride,  will 


not  excite  a  man  to  educate  his  children,  (and  we  see 
they  are  not  sufficiant,)  what  can?  I  answer,  the  great 
ruling  passion,  the  love  of  money!  But  this  is  just  the 
cause  which  now  fetters  and  depresses  education.  True 
—  but  it  is  because  it  is  not  enlightened.  It  does  not 
know  that  the  best  possib'e  way  to  seek  its  gratification, 
is  to  spend  money  freely  for  the  production  of  intelli- 
gence, the  ultimate  source  of  all  wealth.  Knowledge 
is  wealth,  is  just  as  worthy  of  becoming  a  settled  max- 
im, as  that  which  expresses  the  dependent  relation  be- 
tween knowledge  and  power.  I  am  surprised  that  po- 
litical economists  have  not  insisted  upon  this  with  great, 
er  emphasis,  when  detailing  the  sources  of  production. 
I  am  satisfied  that  it  remains  for  their  noble  science  to 
construct  an  argument,  which,  appealing  to  the  point 
of  greatest  sensibility  in  the  public  mind,  will  do  more 
for  the  diffusion  and  improvement  of  education,  than 
all  others  that  have  yet  been  tried.  Admitting  that  in- 
telligence and  wealth  sustain  to  each  other  the  relation 
of  cause  and  effect,  they  will  also  be  proportionate.  It 
is  easy,  then,  to  show  how  ignorance,  which  keeps  in- 
active the  mind,  i.  e.  the  productive  capital  of  a  com- 
munity, is  friendly  to  poverty,  and  vice  versa.  With  a 
view  to  awaken  and  enlighten  public  sentiment  in  Ken- 
tucky, we  are  about  to  organize  a  State  Society,  with 
county  auxiliaries,  and  to  make  an  experiment  at  ap- 
plying the  machinery  of  the  various  benovolent  socie- 
ties to  the  cause  of  education.  By  means  of  agents, 
newspapers,  pamphlets,  handbills,  speeches,  and  con- 
versation, I  believe  a  great  deal  can  be  done  in  this 
way." 

III.  But  if  an  enlightened  public  sentiment  be  so  ex- 
ceedingly important,  the  question  naturally  arises,  how 
shall  it  be  created?  Mere  law-making  cannot  do  it. — 
In  America,,  the  popular  opinion  must  precede,  or  at 
least  co  operate  with  legislation.  The  latter  is  invaria- 
bly abortive  when  unsupported  by  the  former.  How 
shall  the  feelings  of  the  people  be  aroused,  and  direct- 
ed to  the  subject  of  Education.  We  answer,  just  as  ev- 
ery day  they  are  to  fifty  other  subjects  of  far  inferior  con- 
sequence. How  do  the  friends  of  Jackson  or  Clay,  or 
Wolf  or  Ritner;  how  do  the  advocates  of  federalism  or  de- 
mocracy, or  the  Tariff  or  Nullification;  how  do  the  sup- 
porters of  our  diversified  charities,  proceed  when  they 
wish  to  gain  an  influence  over  the  public  mind?  They 
nrgmtize,a.nd  their  object,  (if  practicable)  is  so  on  accom- 
plished. In  the  present  state  of  society,  combination 
is  the  secret  of  all  power,  it  imparts  incdculable  ener- 
gy to  human  effort,  and  can  only  be  resisted  by  coun- 
ter combination.  It  was  this  powerful  agent,  working 
in  the  dark,  which  produced  the  French  Revolution, 
and  speedily  shook  a  continent  of  kingdoms  to  its  cen- 
tre; and  it  is  the  same  when  purified  and  raised  above 
all  subterranean  movements.and  operatingin  open  day, 
to  which  we  must  look  to  reform  the  world.  Witness 
the  splendid  social  enginery,  which  has  of  late  been 
playing  offits  energies  upon  mankind,  in  the  benevo- 
lent operations  of  the  age.  The  ease  and  vigour  with 
which  it  acts,  are  equally  surprising  and  resistless?  It 
reminds  one  of  the  fabled  Giant — as  he  arose  "fresh 
from  his  slumber  of  a  thousand  years." 

"  A  new  influence,  (says  a  brilliant  modern  writer,) 
is  arising  which  is  sufficiently  able  to  supply  the  de- 
ficiencies of  Governments/in  attaining  the  ends  which 
they  cannot  reach,  and  in  affording  aids  over  which 
they  have  no  control — the  power  of  voluntary  associa- 
tion. There  is  no  object  to  which  this  power  cannot 
adapt  itself;  no  resources  which  it  may  not  ultimately 
command;  and  by  it,  a  few  individuals,  if  the  public 
mind  is  gradually  prepared  to  favor  them,  may  lay  the 
foundations  of  undertakings  which  would  have  baffled 
the  might  of  those  who  reared  the  pyramids.  The 
power  of  voluntary  association,  though  scarcely  tried  as 
yet,  is  of  large  promise,  for  the  future;  and  when  ex- 
tended upon  a  great  scale,  is  the  influence  most  re- 
moved from  the  shock  of  accidents,  and  the  decay  of 
earthly  things;  renewing  its  youth  with  renewed  gene- 
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rations,  and  becoming  immortal  through  the  perpetuity  j  tive    publications,  and  will  best  serve  to  keep  this  fer- 
of  the  race."*  j  tile  theme,   in  some  one  of  its   hundred    aspects,  con- 

Such  is  the  nature  of  the  instrument  which  the  Com-  stantly  before  the  public  eye.  Short  and  spirited  ap- 
mittee  v\ould  recommend  to  the  notice  of  the  meeting  I  peals  on  the  benefits  of  knowledge,  or  the  dangers  of 
as  entirely  susceptible  of  application  to  the  interests  of   popular  ignorance;  occasional  notices  of  what  is  doing 


general  Education.  In  several  of  the  New  England 
States,  they  rely  upon  taxation  for  the  support  of  their 
system  of  public  instruction;  in  Connecticut  upon  a 
large  school  fund;  in  New  York,  upon  a  fund  and  taxa- 
tion united;  in  Kentucky,  it  would  seem  from  the  letter 
above  quoted,  that  the  friends  of  this  cause,  depend 
mainly  upon  the  creation  of  a  strong  public  sentiment, 
by  means  of  voluntary  associations.  In  the  opinion  of 
your  Committee,  the  last  is  the  most  important  method 
of  promoting  this  great  interest.  It  is  not  at  all,  how- 
ever, incompatible  with  the  other  two.  Perhaps  the 
most  successful  experiment  will  be  that  in  support  of 
which  the  three  modes  of  action  shall  be  united.  The 
Legislature  of  Pennsylvania,  have  recently  passed  an 
act  for  the  support  and  improvement  ol  common 
schools.  It  does  not  come  within  the  province  of  your 
Committee  to  express  an  opinion  respecting  it.  They 
believe,  however, that  a  series  of  voluntary  associations, 
for  the  purpose  of  bringing  before  the  public,  all  use- 
ful information  on  the  subject  of  Education,  will  facili- 
tate the  general  adoption  of  the  system  if  it  be  a  good 
one,  and'its  early  modification  if  it  be  bad.  The  Com- 
mittee, therefore,  respectfully  recommend  the  forma- 
tion of  A  Society  for  the  promotion  of  public  Education 
in  the  County  of  Bucks.  Let  it  be  composed  of  men  of 
all  parties  and  denominations;  let  it  confine  itself  mere 
ly  to  the  awakening  of  the  public  mind  to  this  impor- 
tant theme;  and  let  all  its  meetings  and  transactions  be 
open  to  the  investigation  of  any  one  who  desires  to  ex- 
amine them. 

If  it  be  asked  how  such  an  association  will  operate 
for  the  attainment  of  its  important  object,  it  may  be  re- 
plied, that  its  members  will  be  better  able  to  determine 
this,  as  they  convene  from  time  to  time,  and  become 
fully  acquainted  with  the  population  on  which  they  de- 
sire to  act.  It  may  be  said,  however,  in  a  general  way, 
that  they  will  have  at  their  disposal,  all  the  ordinary  in- 
strumentalities by  which  men  influence  the  public 
mind. 

A  society  of  this  kind  will,  of  course,  have  its  Board 
of  Managers.  That  Board  may,  perhaps,  be  divided 
into  four  Committees: — 1st,  A  Committee  on  the  Press 
— 2d,  On  public  meetings — 3d,  On  Correspondence — 
4th,  On  Schools.  The  standard  publications  on  the 
subject  of  Education,  both  in  Europe  and  America, 
should  be  subscribed  for,  and  placed  at  the  service  of 
these  Committees. 

The  Committee  on  the  Press  may  open  an  inter- 
course with  the  editors  of  the  county;  and  if  they  think 
proper,  of  the  Commonwealth  at  large.  They  may 
have  them  constantly  supplied  with  such  articles  (origi- 
nal and  selected,)  as  shall  be  adapted  to  their  respec- 


throughout  the  world,  for  the  intellectual  improve- 
ment of  society;  interesting  facts;  anecdotes  of  self-edu- 
cated men;  discussions  of  the  various  systems  of  legis- 
lation on  the  subject;  in  short,  whatever  may  impart 
instruction,  or  create  excitement,  respecting  this  pri- 
mary concern,  would  come  within  the  province  of  such 
a  Committee.  An  operation  of  this  kind,  sustained  for 
several  successive  years,  would  make  the  most  torpid 
population  upon  earth,  ultimately  feel  its  influence. 

The  Committee  on  public  meetings  might  call  forth 
the  eloquence  of  the  community,  in  support  of  Kduca- 
tion.  They  could. procure  able  speakers  from  a  dis- 
tance, sometimes,  to  harrangue  us.  They  would  adopt 
measures,  by  which  the  inhabitants  of  every  township 
should  be  induced,  occasionally  to  convene  for  such 
discussions. 

The  Committee  on  Correspondence  would  commu- 
nicate by  letter,  with  those  who  are  engaged  in  similar 
undertakings,  in  other  States,  and  thus  bring  expe- 
rience from  abroad,  to  guide  our  little  enterprioe  at 
home.  They  would  probably  address  the  friends  of 
Education  in  other  countries,  and  endeavor  to  induce 
them  to  institute  an  organization  similar  to  their  own. 
Such  efforts  might  result,  perhaps,  in  the  establishment 
of  a  State  oocit-ty,  for  the  promotion  of  general  Educa- 
tion, in  Pennsylvania,  composed  of  delegates  from  se- 
veral County  Institutions. 

The  Committee  on  Schools  would  ascertain  the  num- 
ber of  schools  in  the  county,  of  teachers  and  pupils; 
the  number  of  children  not  in  school;  the  modes  of 
teaching;  the  class  books  in  use;  in  short,  all  the  statis- 
tics of  Education  within  their  bounds.  They  would, 
also,  perhaps,  encourage  teachers,  in  the  different 
townships,  to  associate,  for  the  advancement  of  their 
profession;  for  mutual  improvement  in  the  science  of 
instruction; — for  the  reading  and  diffusion  of  standard 
works  on  the  subject;  and  whatever  else  may  be  con- 
nected with  the  duties  and  the  difficulties  of  their  im- 
portant, and  often  undervalued,  though  always  respon- 
sible vocation. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  details  of  the  plan 
which  your  Committee  have  thus  hastily  sketched, there 
is  one  thing  certain;  if  carried  into  practice,  with  even  a 
moderate  share  of  zeal  and  energy,  almost  any  plan 
may  serve  to  arouse  the  public  from  their  indifference 
to  this  concern  of  surpassing  moment;  and  in  doing 
this,  every  thing  that  is  really  necessary,  will  be  ac- 
complished. We  wish  Pennsylvanians  to  feel  that  a 
sound  education  is  one  of  the  necessaries  of  life 
amongst  us,  and  that  they  cannot  do  without  it.  "Good 
instruction  is  better  than  riches,"  was  the  motto  that 
Penn,  the  illustrious  founder  of  this  Commonwealth, 
placed  on  the  seal  of  a  literary  incorporation.granted  by 
'These  societies  of  free  consent,  are  peculiarly  of  him  150  years  ago.  "The  force,  beauty,  and  truth  of 
gothic  growth,  and  flourished  most  in  anglo-Saxon  the  assertion,  (says  Roberts  Vaux,)  has  lost  nothing  by 
times;  but  now,  though  the  two  main  objects  of  politi-  the  lapse  of  time,  nor  by  the  experience  of  mankind." 
cal  society,  the  preservation  of  property  and  of  persons,  |  "In  proportion  as  the  structure  of  a  government  gives 
are  admirably  compassed  by  modern  governments;  vet,  |  force  to  public  opinion,  it  is  essential  that  public  opi- 
there  are  many  objects  conducive  to  the  welfare  of  civil !  nion  should  be  enlightened,"  said  Washington.  "A 
life,  which  are  of  too  airy  and  volatile  an  essence  to  be;  well  instructed  pi-ople,  alone  can  be  a  permanently 
overtaken  by  the  cumbrous  movement  of  society,  but  ■  free  people,"  said  Madison.  "There  is  but  one  way 
may  be  secured  by  voluntary  association.  The  greatest  of  rendering  a  republican  form  of  government  durable, 
individual  man  is  every  way  circumscribed,  and  the  and  that  is  by  disseminating  virtue  and  knowledge," 
limitations  of  this  narrow  and  brief  existence,  pursue  '  said  Hush.  "Make  a  crusade  against  ienOBAHCE,"  said 
him  in  whatever  he   attempts.     Numbers   and  succes  I  Jefferson. 

sion  can  alone  enable  man  to  attain  that  which  is  great  |  These  quotations  exhibit  the  imporlance  of  the  ob- 
and  perpetual;  and  an  association  of  feebler  minds,  ject  which  we  have  in  view;  but  the  last,  especially 
transmitting  their  purposes  to  ever-renewed  successors,  j  points  out  with  emphasis  the  manner  in  which  lliat  ob- 
would  at  length  be  able  to  accomplish,  what  Alfred,  or  ject  must  be  attained.  If  there  be  a  large  number  of 
Aristotle,  or  Bacon,  in  the  height  of  fortune  and  the  voters  in  this  State,  who  cannot  spell  out  the  Laws  and 
maturity  of  genius,  would  not  have  been  able  to  ef-  I  Constitution,  which  their  right  of  suffrage  was  given  to 
feet." — [Douglas  on  the  advancement  of  Society  in  |  support,  and  their  numbers  are  constantly  on  the  in- 
K  nowledge.]  create,  it  is  high  time  that  some  effort  be  made  to  ar- 
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rest  this  evil.  There  are  a  thousand  things  in  which 
we  may  safely  differ.  We  may  differ  in  religion,  in 
politics,  in  philosophy;  but, [there  is  one  thing  in  which, 
as  Americans,  we  must  all  mostly  cordially  agree:  and 
that  is,  in  the  importance  of  giving  knowledge  to  the 
"  Sovereign  People."  The  illustrious  dead  have  spo- 
ken upon  this  subject,  and  the  distinguished  living 
from  every  quarter  of  the  Union,  respond  to  their  sen- 
timents, and  confirm  their  testimony?  Let  a  trumpet 
then  be  sounded  in  the  land.  "A  crusade  against 
ignorance,"  is  just  the  thing  we  want.  Let  the  appeal 
be  so  loud  and  long  as  to  reach  every  habitation.  Let 
the  North  hear  it;  let  the  South  receive  the  call;  let  the 
ocean  tell  it  to  the  mountains,  and  the  mountains  echo 
it  to  the  distant  forests,  until  it  shall  sound  throughout 
every  log  hut  in  the  western  wilderness.  The  mother 
by  the  fire-side  will  hear  it,  and  resolve  that  her  infant 
In  the  cradle  shall  be  well  instructed;  the  father  labor- 
ing in  the  fields  will  hear  it,  and  the  determination  will 
be  formed  in  his  secret  soul,  that  the  lad  who  toils  at 
his  elbow,  shall  be  saved  from  the  burning  infamy  of 
ignorance;  aye,  and  even  our  political  partizans,  shall 
pause  by  common  consent,  amidst  the  strife  of  parties, 
to  listen  to  this  finest  note  of  Freedom,  and  do  homage 
to  the  sentiment  of  the  sage  of  Monticello.  An  organ- 
ized "crusade  against  Ignorance"  is  the  only  enterprise 
which  can  redeem  this  nation.  The  undertaking  which 
we  propose  to  you,  fellow  citizens,  is  by  no  means  a 
novel  one.  There  are  many  County  and  State  Socie- 
ties in  the  Union,  for  the  promotion  of  this  cause.  Al- 
ready have  they  produced  a  wide  and  salutary  impres- 
sion. Argument,  persuasion,  and  patriotic  intreaties, 
are  the  instruments  which  we  propose  to  use.  The  wea- 
pons of  this  warfare  are  not  carnal,  but  spiritual,  and 
mighty  to  the  pulling  down  of  strong  holds;  and 
amongst  the  rest,  the  strong  holds  behind  which  this 
great  enemy  of  republics  has  been  intrenched.  Al- 
ready we  may  hear  the  battle-axe  thundering  at  the  por- 
tals of  a  beseiged  City.  The  towers  thereof  are  count- 
ed. In  a  few  years,  the  banner  of  Universal  Education, 
shall  wave  over  all  the  fastnesses  that  are  occupied  by 
Freedom's  surliest  foe — and  be  himself  vanquished  and 
disgraced,  and  blaspheming  the  brighter  day  that  has 
dawned  upon  our  country,  shall  retire,  (amidst  univer- 
sal execrations)  to  hide  himself  from  the  light,  in  the 
dens  and  dark  places  of  society.  Yes,  and  as  that  beau- 
tiful banner  shall  flout  in  an  atmosphere  which  is 
breathed  by  enlightened  freemen,  there  will  be  reveal- 
ed to  every  eye  from  its  graceful  folds  which  the  breeze 
*|  half  conceals,  half  discloses"  the  injunction  of  the 
virgin  Statesman,  which  we  recommend  as  the  motto  of 
your  present  enterprize — "  make  a  crusade  against  Ig- 
norance." 

Patriots,  Philanthropists  and  Christians,  who  amongst 
you  will  refuse  to  enlist  for  this  noble  service?  Let  the 
aged  lend  us  their  experience,  and  the  young  their  en- 
ergy; let  the  men  of  influence  give  their  patronage.and 
the  men  of  intellect  their  talents;  let  those  who  can 
write  appear  in  our  public  papers,  and  those  who  can 
speak  arise  in  our  popular  assemblies.  All,  even  the 
least  amongst  us  may  do  something  to  promote  the 
cause  of  Universal  Education.  In  these  peaceful  wars 
it  will  not  be  inconsistent  with  the  lovely  timidity  of  the 
sex,  even  for  our  women  to  engage;  and  our  very  chil- 
dren as  they  enjoy  and  illustrate  the  benefits  of  a  more 
attractive  system  of  instruction,  shall  help  us  to  gain 
this  bloodless  victory. 

Come  then,  follow  citizens,  let  us  organize,  after  the 
example  that  has  been  set  to  us,  in  other  places.  Many 
warm  hearts,  clear  heads,  and  strong  hands,  in  differ- 
ent sections  of  the  Union,  are  engaged  in  this  noble 
work.  In  public  and  in  private,  from  the  rostrum  and 
the  press,  again  and  again,  let  this  subject  be  brought 
before  the  Nation.  Such  a  combined  influence  must, 
ultimately,  tell  with  power  upon  the  duties  of  our  fa- 
vored land.  And  then,  when  we,  who  are  now  on  the 
stage  of  action,  shall  pass  away,  another  generation,  I 
more   enlightened  than   their  fatherswere,  shall  stand 


up,  like  a  wall  of  fire,  to  encircle  the  Constitution,  and 
to  save  the  Country.  —Buck's  County  Intelligencer. 
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(Continued  from  page  58.) 

This  decision,  however,  had  no  tendency  to  settle  the 
controversy  subsisting  between  the  warrant  holders  and 
the  settlers.  Petitions  were  presented  to  the  legislature 
by  the  settlers,  requesting  their  interposition.  These 
were  encountered  by  memorials  from  the  companies. 
But  on  the  2d  of  April,  1802,  an  act  was  passed,  en- 
titled "An  act  to  settle  the  controversies  arising  from 
contending  claims  to  lands,  within  that  part  of  the  ter- 
ritory of  this  commonwealth,  north  and  west  of  the  ri- 
vers Ohio  and  Allegheny,and  Conewango  creek,  (chap. 
2277.) 

The  preamble  recites  at  large  the  9th  section  of  the 
act  of  3d  of  April,  1792,  "  That  applications  were  mak- 
ing for  new  warrants,  in  cases,  where,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  applicants,  the  original  warrantees  are  barred  from 
claiming  title  by  their  own  default,  in  not  complying 
with  the  conditions  required  in  the  said  section,  &c. 
with  other  recitals,  which  will  appear  in  the  case  which 
follows. 

The  first  section  then  directs  the  judges  of  the  su- 
preme court  to  meet  together  within  three  months  from 
the  1st  of  April,  and  devise  a  form  of  action  for  trying 
and  determining  certain  proposed  questions  relative  to 
these  disputed  titles,  and  transmit  the  same  to  the  gov- 
ernor, whose  duty  it  was  made,  with  the  assistance  of 
the  Attorney  General,  to  carry  the  same  into  effect 
without  delay. 

Sect.  2,  prescribed  the  manner  in  which  the  said  ques- 
tions were  to  be  decided.  And,  sect  3  directed  that 
the  judges  should  devise  and  direct,  in  what  manner, 
and  under  what  circumstances,  parties  should  be  admit 
ted  to  the  suit,  and  what  notice  should  be  given  respect 
ing  the  same,  &c.  and  that  they  should  certify  the  ver- 


dict and  judgment  to  the  governor,  previous  to  the 
meeting  of  the  next  legislature. 

Sect.  4.  And  in  order  to  prevent  the  confusion  that 
would  arise  from  issuing  different  warrants  for  the  same 
land,  and  to  prevent  law  suits  in  future  respecting  grants 
from  the  Land  Office  under  the  act  of  3d  of  April,  1792, 
the  secretary  of  the  Land  Office  was  prohibited  from 
granting  any  new  warrant  for  land  which  he  had  reason 
to  believe  had  been  already  taken  up  under  a  former 
warrant,  but  in  all  such  cases  he  shall  cause  a  duplicate 
copy  of  the  application  to  be  made,  on  which  he  shall 
write  his  name,  with  the  day  and  year  in  which  it  was 
presented,  and  file  the  original  in  his  office,  and  deliver 
the  copy  to  the  party  applying.  Provided,  that  on 
every  application  so  to  be  made  and  filed,  shall  be  cer- 
tified, on  the  oath  or  affirmation  of  one  disinterested 
witness,  that  the  person  making  such  applica-lion,  or  in 
whose  behalf  it  is  made,  is  in  actual  possession  of  the 
land  applied  for,  and  such  certificate  shall  mention  also 
the  time  when  such  possession  was  taken;  and  the  ap- 
plication so  filed,  shall  be  entitled  to  the  same  force  and 
effect,  and  the  same  priority  in  granting  warrants  to  ac- 
tual settlers,  as  though  the  warrants  had  been  granted 
at  the  time  when  the  applications  were  filed;  and  should 
the  decision  of  the  court  and  jury,  at  the  trial  aforesaid, 
be  in  favor  of  the  claims  of  the  actual  settlers,  the  se- 
cretary of  the  Land  Office  shall  proceed  to  grant  the 
warrants,  upon  the  purchase  money  being  paid,  ac- 
cording to  the  priority  of  the  applications  filed  in  his 
office. 

The  proposed  questions  stated  in  the  act,  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

1st.  "  Are  warrants  heretofore  granted  under  the  act 
of  3d  of  April,  1792,  valid  and  effectual  in  law  against 
this  commonwealth,  so  as  to  bar  this  commonwealth 
from  granting  the  same  land  to  other  applicants  under 
the  act  aforesaid,  in  cases  where  the  warrantees  have 
not  fully  and  fairly  complied  with  the  conditions  of  set- 
tlement, improvement  and  residence,  required  by  the 
said  act,  at  any  time  before  the  date  of  the  said  warrants 
respectively,  or  within  two  years  after?" 

2d.  "  Are  the  titles  that  have  issued  from  the  Land 
Office,  under  the  act  aforesaid;  whether  by  warrant  or 
patent,  good  and  effectual  in  law  against  this  common- 
wealth, or  any  person  claiming  under  the  act  aforesaid, 
in  cases  where  such  titles  have  issued  on  the  authority, 
and  have  been  grounded  upon  the  certificates  of  two 
justices  of  the  peace,  usually  called  prevention  certifi- 
cates, without  any  other  evidence  being  given  of  the 
nature  and  circumstances  of  such  prevention,  whereby, 
as  is  alleged,  the  conditions  of  settlement,  improvement 
and  residence,  required  by  the  said  act,  could  not  be 
complied  with?'' 

The  Holland  company  declined  this  special  jurisdic- 
tion. In  their  reasons  delivered  to  the  judges,  they 
said  they  could  not  approve  of  the  terms  of  the  pream- 
ble of  the  act,  by  which  the  legislature  had  undertaken 
to  declare  the  meaning  and  construction  of  the  original 
contract,  (the  very  point  in  controversy;)  nor  could 
they  admit  the  right  or  propriety  of  dictating  a  new, 
and  perhaps,  unconstitutional  mode  of  settling  a  judi- 
cial question,  without  the  assent  of  all  the  parties  in 
interest. 

The  merits  of  the  case,  they  say,  evidently  involve 
the  following  considerations;  1st.  Whether  the  compa- 
ny have  complied  with  the  condition  of  the  9th  section 
of  the  act  of  April,  1792?  2d.  Whether  the  reasons 
assigned  for  a  non-compliance  with  the  condition,  bring 
their  case  within  the  proviso?  3d.  Whether  the  pro- 
viso operates  upon  cases  that  are  brought  within  its 
terms,  to  discharge  the  condition  entirely,  or  only  to 
enlarge  the  time  for  performing  it?  4th.  Whether  the 
company  have  so  persisted  in  their  endeavors  to  per- 
form the  condition,  as  to  be  still  within  the  benefit  of 
the  proviso?  And,  5th.  Whether  the  government,  by 
prescribing  the  evidence,  on  which  patents  had  actually 
;ssued,  in  cases  brought  within  the  proviso,  coold  now 
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take  advantage  of  the  forfeiture,  for  a  supposed  non- 
compliance with  the  original  condition? 

But,  in  their  opinion,  the  questions  proposed  by  the 
legislature,  excluded  an  investigation  and  decision,  up- 
on any  other  point  than  the  following:  "  1st,  Whether 
if  the  Holland  company  have  not  performed  the  condi 
tion,  on  which  the  warrants  originally  issued,  within 
two  years,  though  the  residence  could  not  be  complet- 
ed till  the  expiration  of  five  years,  the  state  is  barred 
from  granting  the  same  lands  to  other  applicants?  And 
2d,  whether  patents  having  issued  on  the  evidence  of 
prevention  certificates  alone,  they  are  not  void,  so  as  to 
authorize  the  state  to  sell  the  same  land  to  other  pur- 
chasers? 

On  the  first  of  these  points,  they  observed,  that  it 
had  never  been  contended,  that  the  Holland  company 
had  performed  the  condition  within  two  years;  but  only 
that  the  condition  was  discharged,  or  suspended  by  the 
operation  of  the  proviso,  in  the  facts  of  their  case;'  par- 
ticularly the  fact,  that  an  Indian  war  existed  for  several 
years;  beyond  the  term  of  two  years  specified  in  the  act 
of  Assembly.  And,  on  the  second  point,  it  was  suffi- 
cient to  say,  that  although  the  prevention  certificate  was 
the  evidence  prescribed  by  the  public  officers,  and 
ought,  therefore,  to  be  binding  on  the  government,  yet 
that  even  waiving  that  objection,  the  patentees  would 
be  deprived  of  their  land,  when  other  satisfactory,  and 
legal  evidence,  was,  and  is  in  their  power,  to  prove 
the  circumstances  which  entitled  them  to  patents. 

They  therefore  declined  becoming  a  party  to  the 
proposed  suit,  because  a  decision  on  the  two  abstract 
questions,  would  still  leave  untouched,  and  undecided, 
the  great  and  essential  part  of  the  controversy. 

The  judges,  having  devised  and  published  the  form 
of  a  feigned  issue,  on  a  wager  to  try  the  two  questions 
proposed  in  the  act;  having  given  public  notice,  that 
all  parties,  interested  in  the  issue,  would  be  heard  at 
the  trial;  and  having  settled  and  prescribed  the  other 
necessary  proceedings,  the  court  met  on  the  25th  of 
November,  1802.  -(  I'he  chief  justice  not  attending,) 
at  Sunbury,  when  a  jury  was  impannelled,  and  sworn. 
No  counsel  appeared  for  the  grantees.  The  case  is  re- 
ported in  4  Dallas,  237.  By  the  name  of  "Attorney 
General  v.  the  grantees  under  the  act  of  April,  1792. 
On  the  26th  of  November,  Yeates,  J.  who  presided, 
delivered  the  following  charge  to  the  jury. 

That  the  decision  of  the  court  and  jury,  on  the  pre- 
sent feigned  issue,  should  "settle  the  controversies 
arising  from  contending  claims  to  lands  north  and  west 
of  the  rivers  Ohio,  and  Allegheny,  and  Conewango 
creek,"  is  an  event  devoutly  to  be  wished  for,  by  every 
good  citizen.  "It  is  indispensably  necessary  that  the 
peace  of  that  part  of  the  state  should  be  preserved,  and 
complete  justice  done  to  all  parties  interested,  as 
effectually  as  possible."     (Preamble  to    Act  of  1802.) 

We  have  no  hesitation  in  declaring,  that  we  are  not 
without  our  fears,  that  the  good  intentions  of  the  legis- 
lature, expressed  in  the  law  under  which  we  now  sit, 
will  not  be  effected.  We  hope  we  shall  be  happy 
enough  to  acknowledge  our  mistake  hereafter. 

It  is  obvious,  that  the  validity  of  the  claims  of  the 
warrant  holders,  as  well  as  of  the  actual  settlers,  must 
depend  upon  the  true  and  correct  construction  of  the 
act  of  3d  of  April,  1792,  considered  as  a  solemn  contract 
between  the  commonwealth   and  each  individual. 

The  circumstances  attendant  on  each  particular  case, 
may  vary  the  general  legal  conclusion  in  many  instan- 
ces. 

We  proceed  to  the  discharge  of  the  duties  enjoined 
on  us  by  the  late  act. 

The  first  question  proposed  to  our  consideration,  is 
as  follows:  (see  it  before  stated.) 

It  will  be  proper  here  to  observe,  that  on  the  motion 
for  a  mandamus,  to  the  late  secretary  of  the  land  office, 
at  the  instance  of  the  Holland  company;  the  members 
of  the  court,  after  great  consideration  of  the  subject, 
were  divided  in  their  opinions. 


The  chief  justice  seemed  to  be  of  opinion,  that  if  the 
warrantee  was  "  by  force  of  arms  of  the  enemies  of  the 
United  States,  prevented  from  making  an  actual  settle- 
ment, as  described  in  the  act,  or  was  driven  therefrom, 
and  should  persist  in  his  endeavors  to  make  such  actu- 
al settlement  thereafter.  "  It  would  amount  to  a  per- 
formance of  the  condition  in  law.  Two  of  us  thought, 
that  in  all  events,  except  the  death  of  the  party,  the 
settlement  and  residence  contemplated  by  the  act, 
should  precede  the  vesting  of  the  complete  and  abso- 
lute estate,  and  that  "every  warrant  holder,  &c."  (re- 
citing the  9th  section,)  tu  this  opinion  judge  Brecken- 
ridge  subscribes. 

It  would  ill  become  us  to  say,  which  of  these  con- 
structions is  intitled  to  a  preference.  It  is  true  that  in 
the  preamble  of  the  act  of  the  2d  of  April,  1802,  it  is 
expressed,  that  "  it  appears  from  the  act  aforesaid,  (3d 
of  April,  1792,)  that  the  commonwealth  regarded  a  full 
compliance  with  these  conditions  of  settlement,  im- 
provement and  residence,  as  an  indispensable  part  of 
the  purchase,  or  consideration  of  the  land  itself."  But 
it  is  equally  certain,  that  the  true  test  of  title  to  the 
lands  in  question  must  be  resolved  into  the  legitimate 
meaning  of  the  act  of  1792,  extracted  ex  viceribus  suis, 
independent  of  any  legislative  exposition  thereof.  I 
adhere  to  the  opinion  which  I  formerly  delivered  in 
bank;  yet,  if  a  different  interpretation  of  the  law  shall 
be  made  by  courts  of  a  competent  jurisdiction  in  the 
dernier  resort,  I  shall  be  bound  to  acquiesce,  though  I 
may  not  be  able  to  change  my  sentiments.  If  the  mean- 
ing of  the  first  question  be,  are  titles  under  warrants, 
issued  under  the  law  of  3d  of  April,  1792,  for  lanas 
north  and  west  of  the  rivers  Ohio  and  Allegheny,  and 
Conewango  creek,  good  and  available  against  the  com- 
monwealth, so  as  to  bar  the  granting  of  the  same  land 
to  other  applicants,  where  the  warrantees  have  not  ful- 
ly and  fairly  complied  with  the  conditions  of  settlement 
improvement  and  residence,  required  by  the  law,  at  any 
time  before,  or  within  two  years  after  the  dates  of  the 
respective  warrants,  in  time  of  profound  peace,  when 
they  were  not  prevented  from  making  such  actual  set- 
tlement by  force  of  arms  of  the  enemies  of  the  United 
States,  or  reasonable  and  well  grounded  fear  of  the 
enemies  of  the  United  States?  The  answer  is  ready  in 
the  language  of  the  acts  before  us,  and  can  admit  of  no 
hesitation.  (Reciting  the  9th  section  of  the  act  of 
April,  1792,  and  the  above  cited  part  of  the  preamble 
of  the  act  of  1802.) 

But  if  the  true  meaning  of  the  question  be,  whether 
under  all  given,  or  supposed,  circumstances  of  peace  or 
war,  of  times  of  perfect  tranquility,  or  imminent  danger, 
such  warrants  are  not  ipso  facto  void  and  dead  in  law, 
we  are  constrained  to  say,  that  our  minds  refuse  assent 
to  the  general  affirmative  of  the  proposition. 

We  will  exemplify  our  ideas  on  this  subject.  Put 
the  case,  that  a  warrant  taken  out  in  1792,  calls  for  an 
island,  or  describes  certain  land,  with  accuracy  and  pre- 
cision, by  the  course  of  waters,  or  other  natural  boun- 
daries, distant  from  any  military  post,  and  that  the  war- 
rantee, after  evidencing  the  fullest  intentions  of  making 
an  actual  settlement  on  the  lands  applied  for,  by  all  the 
necessary  preparation  of  provisions,  implements  of  hus- 
bandly, labourers,  cattle,  &c.  cannot,  with  any  degree 
of  personal  safety,  seat  himself  on  the  lands  within  two 
years  after  the  date  of  the  warrant,  and  by  reason  of 
the  just  terror  of  savage  hostilities?  Will  not  the  pro- 
viso'in  the  9th  section  of  the  act  of  3d  of  April,  1792, 
excuse  the  temporary  non-performance  of  an  act,  ren- 
dered highly  dangerous,  if  not  absolutely  impracticable, 
by  imperious  circumstances,  over  which  he  had  no  con- 
trol? 

Or,  suppose  another  warrant,  depending  in  point  of 
description,  on  other  leading  warrants,  which  the  dis- 
trict surveyor,  either  from  the  state  of  the  country, 
the  hurry  of  the  business  of  his  office,  or  other  causes, 
could  not  survey  until  the  two  years  were  nearly  expir- 
ed, and  the  depredations  of  the  Indians  should  intervene 
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for  the  residue  of  the  term;  will  not  this,  also  suspend 
the  operation  of  the  forfeiture?  Nothing  can  be  clearer 
to  us,  than  that  the  terms  of  the  proviso  embrace  and 
aid  such  cases;  and  independent  of  the  strong  expres- 
sions made  use  of,  we  should  require  strong  proof  to 
satisfy  our  minds,  that  the  legislature  could  possibly 
mean  to  make  a  wanton  sacrifice  of  the  lives  of  her  citi- 
zens. 

It  is  said  in  the  books,  that  conditions  rendered  im- 
possible by  the  act  of  God,  are  void.  Salk.  170,  2  Co. 
79,  b.  Co.  Lit.  206,  a.  290,  b.  1  Roll.  abr.  449,  1.  50. 
1  Fonbl.  199. 

But  conditions  precedent  must  be  strictly  performed 
to  make  the  estate  vest,  and  though  become  impossible, 
even  bv  the  act  of  God,  the  estate  will  not  vest;  aliter 
of  conditions  subsequent.  12  Mod.  183.  Co.  Lit.  218,  a. 
2Vern  339.  1  Chan.  ca.  129,  138.  Salk  231.  1  Vern. 
183.  4  Mod.  66.  We  desire  to  be  understood  to  mean, 
that  the  "prevention  by  force  of  arms  of  the  enemies 
of  the  United  Stales,"  does  not  in  our  idea,  absolutely 
dispense  with,  and  annul  the  conditions  of  actual  settle- 
ment, improvement,  and  residence,  but  that  it  suspends 
the  forfeiture  by  protracting  the  limited  periods.  Still 
the  conditions  must  be  performed  cy-pres,  whenever 
the  real  terror  arising  from  the  enemy  has  subsided, 
and  he  shall  honestly  persist  in  his  endeavors  to  make 
such  actual  settlement,  improvement  and  residence, 
until  the  conditions  are  fairly  and  fully  complied 
with. 

Other  instances  may  be  supposed,  wherein  the  prin- 
ciples of  prevention  may  effectually  be  applicable.  If  a 
person,  under  the  pretence  of  being  an  actual  settler, 
shall  seat  himself  on  lands,  previously  warranted  and 
surveyed  within  the  period  allowed,  under  a  fair  con- 
struction of  the  law,  to  the  warrantee,  for  the  making 
his  settlement,  withhold  the  possession,  and  obstruct 
him  from  making  his  settlement,  he  should  derive  no 
benefit  from  this  unlawful  act.  Co.  Lit.  206  Dougl. 
661.  1  Roll's  abr.  454,  pi.  8.  Godb.  76.  5  Vin.  246, 
pi.  25. 

We  trust  that  we  have  said  enough  to  convey  our 
sentiments  on  the  first  point.  Our  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion, proposed,  is,  that  such  warrants  may,  or  may  not, 
be  valid  and  effectual  in  law  against  the  commonwealth, 
according  to  the  several  times  and  existing  facts  accom- 
panying such  warrants.  The  result  of  our  opinion, 
founded -on  our  best  consideration  of  the  matter  is,  that 
every  case  must  depend  on,  and  be  governed  by,  its  own 
peculiar  circumstances. 

The  second  question  for  decision  is,  "  Are  the  titles 
that  have  issued,  &c?"  (as  before  stated.) 

It  was  stated  in  evidence  on  the  motion  for  a  manda- 
mus, and  proved  on  this  trial,  that  the  Board  of  Proper- 
ty being  desirous  of  settling  a  formal  mode  of  certificate, 
on  which  patents  might  issue  for  lands  north  and  west, 
&c.  required  the  opinion  of  the  Attorney  General  there- 
on; and  on  due  consideration,  a  form  was  afterwards 
adopted  on  the  21st  of  December,  1797,  which  was  or- 
dered to  be  published  in  the  Pittsburg  Gazette,  and 
patents  issued  of  course,  on  the  prescribed  form  being 
complied  with. 

'I  he  received  opinion  of  the  supreme  Executive 
Magistrate,  the  Attorney  General,  the  Board  of  Pro- 
perty, and  of  a  respectable  part  of  the  bar  (whose  sen- 
timents on  legal  questions  will  always  have  great  and 
deserved  weight,)  at  that  day,  certainly  was,  that  if  a 
warrant  holder  was  prevented  by  force  of  arms  of  the 
enemies  of  the  United  States,  from  making  his  actual 
settlement,  within  two  years  after  the  d-ite  of  his  war- 
rant, and  afterwards  persisted  in  his  endeavors  to  make 
such  settlement,  that  the  condition  was  extinguished 
and  gone.  Persisting  in  endeavors,  was  construed  to 
mean  something;  attempts,  essays,  &c;  but  that  did 
not  imply  absolute  success,  or  accomplishment  of  the 
objects  intended  to  be  effected.  By  some  it  was  thought 
that  the  endeavors  were  only  to  be  commensurate  as  to 
the  time   of  making  the   actual  settlement,  and  were 


tantamount,  and  should  avail  the  parties  "  in  the  same 
manner  as  if  the  actual  settlements  had  been  made  and 
continued." 

The  decisions  of  the  court  in  Morris's  lessee  v.  Neigh- 
man  and  others  at  Pittsburg,  May,  1799,  tended  to 
make  the  former  opinion  questionable;  and  two  of  the 
justices  of  the  supreme  court,  adopted  a  different  doc- 
trine, in  their  judgment  between  the  Holland  company 
and  Tench  Coxe. 

In  the  argument  in  that  case;  it  was  insisted  by  the 
counsel  for  the  plaintiffs,  that  the  Board  of  Property  in 
their  resolves,  and  the  governor,  by  his  patent,  repre- 
sented the  commonwealth,  pro  kac  vice,-  and  that  inter- 
ests vested  under  them,  which  could  not  afterwards  be 
defeated. 

We   cannot   subscribe  hereto.     If  the  conditions  of 
settlement,   improvement,  and  residence,  are  indispen- 
sable at  all  events;  they  become  so  by  an   act  of  the 
different  branches  of  the  legislature.     The  governor 
I  who  has  a  qualified  negative  in  the  passing  of  laws,  can- 
I  not  dispense   with  their   injunctions;  and  it  cannot  be 
'  said,  that  this  case   falls  within  the  meaning  of  the  9th 
section  of  the  second  article  of  the  constitution:  "  The 
|  governor  shall  have  power  to  remit  fines  and  forfeitures, 
I  and  to  grant  reprieves  and  pardons,  except  in  case  of 
j  impeachment."     It  relates  merely  to  penalties  conse- 
!  quent  on  public  offences.     Nor  can    it  be  pretended 
that  the  Board   of  Property,  by  any  act  whatever  of 
|  their  own,  can  derogate-  from  the  binding  force  of  law. 
|  But  the  fact  is,  an  intention  of  dispensing  with  the  law 
i  of  1792,  cannot  with  any  degree  of  justice,  be  ascribed 
j  to   the   governor,  or  Board  of  Property  for  the   time 
j  being.    They  considered  themselves,  in  their  different 
functions,  virtually  discharging  their  respective  duties, 
i  in  carrying  the  act  into  execution,  according  to  the  ge- 
j  net-ally  received  opinion  of  the  day;  they  never  intended 
to  purge  a  forfeiture,   if  it   had  really  accrued,   nor  to 
I  excuse  the  non-performance  of  a  condition,  if  it  had  not 
j  been  complied  with;  agreeably  to  the   public   will,  ex- 
pressed in  a  legislative  contract. 

The  rule  of  law  is  thus  laid  down  in  England-  A  false, 
I  or  partial  suggestion  by  the  grantee  of  the  king,  to  the 
1  king's  prejudice,  whereby  he  is  deceived,    will  make 
j  the  giant   of  the  king  void.     Hob.   229.  Cro.  El.  632. 
|  Yelv.  48.  1  Co.  44.  a.  51   b.  3  Leon.  5.  2  Hawk.  398. 
j  1  Black.  226.     But  where   the  words  are  the  words  of 
j  the  king,  and  it  appears  he  has  only  mistaken  the  law, 
j  there  he  shall  not  be  said  to  be  so  deceived  to  the  avoid- 
ance of  the  grant.     Per  sir  Samuel  Eyre,  J.  Ld.  Raym. 
)  50.  6  Co.  55  b.  56  b.  accord.     But  if  any  of  the  lands 
I  concerning  which  the  question  arises,  became  forfeited 
by  the  omission  of  certain  acts  enjoined  on  the  warrant 
!  holders,  they  do  not  escheat  to  the  governor   for  the 
j  time  being,  for  his  benefit,  nor  can  he  be  prejudiced,  as 
governor,  by  any  grant  thereof,  they  become  vested  in 
the  whole  body  of  the  citizens,  as  the  property   of  the 
commonwealth,  subject  to  the  disposition  of  the  laws. 
We  are  decidedly  of  opinion  that  the  patents,  and  the 
prevention   certificates  recited   in   the  patents,  are  not 
conclusive  evidence  against  this  commonwealth,  or  any 
person  claiming  under  the  act  of  3d  of  April,  1792,  of 
j  the  patentees  having  performed  the  conditions  enjoined 
,  on  them,  although  they  have  pursued  the  form  prescrib- 
j  ed  by  the  land  officers.      But  we,  also,  think,  that  the 
i  circumstance  of  recital  of  such  certificates,  will  not  ipso 
I  facto  avoid  and  nullify  the  patent,   if  the  actual  settle- 
ment, improvement  and  residence,  pointed  out  by  the 
■  law,  can  be  established  by  other  proof. 

We  must  repeat  on  this  head,  what  we  asserted  on 
the  former,  that  every  ose  must  be  governed  by  its 
I  own  peculiar  circumstances.  Until  the  facts  really  ex- 
j  isting,  as  to  each  tract  of  land,  are  ascertained  with  ac- 
I  curacy,  the  legal  conclusion  cannot  be  drawn  with  any 
degree  of  correctness.     Ex  fucto  oritur  jus. 

2d.  Here  we  feel  ourselves  irresistibly  impelled  to 
mention  u  difficulty,  which  strikes  our  minds  forcibly. 
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Our  reflections  on  the  bject  have  led  us  to  ask  our- 
selves this  question  on  our  pillows.  What  would  a  wise, 
just,  and  independent  chancellor  decree  on  the  _  last 
question?  Executory  contracts  are  the  peculiar  objects 
of  chancery  jurisdiction,  and  can  be  specifically  enforc- 
ed by  chancery  alone.  Equity  forms  a  part  of  our  law, 
says  the  late  chief  justice,  truly.     1  Dallas,  213. 

If  it  had  appeared  to  such  a  chancellor,  by  the  plead- 
ings, or  other  proofs,  that  the  purchase  money  had  been 
fully  paid  to  the  government  by  the  individual  for  a 
tract  of  land,  under  the  law  of  3d  of  April,  1792;  that 
times  of  difficulty  and  danger  had  intervened,  that  sums 
of  money  had  been  expended  to  effect  an  actual  settle- 
ment, improvement  and  residence,  which  had  not  been 
accomplished  fully:  that  by  means  of  an  unintentional 
mistake  on  the  part  of  the  state  officers,  in  granting  him 
his  patent,  (the  officers  not  led  to  that  mistake  by  any 
species  of  fraud  or  deception  on  the  part  of  the  grantee,) 
he  had  been  led  into  an  error,  and  lulled  into  a  confi- 
dence, that  the  conditions  of  the  grant  had  been  legally 
complied  with,  and,  therefore,  he  had  remitted  in  his 
endeavors  therein;  would  not  he  think  that  under  all 
these  circumstances,  thus  combined,  equity  should  in- 
terpose and  mitigate  the  rigid  law  of  forfeiture,  by  pro- 
tracting the  limited  periods?  And  would  it  not  be  an 
additional  ground  of  equity,  that  the  political  state  of 
the  country  has  materially  changed  since  1792,  by  a 
surrender  of  the  western  posts  to  the  government  of  the 
United  States,  and  peace  with  the  Indian  nations,  both 
which  render  an  immediate  settlement  of  the  frontiers 
in  some  measure,  less  necessary  than  heretofore. 

But  it  is  not  submitted  to  us  to  draw  the  line  of  pro- 
perty to  these  lands,  they  must  be  left  to  the  cool  and 
temperate  decisions  of  others,  before  whom  the  ques- 
tions of  title  may  be  agitated.  We  are  confined  to  the 
wager  on  the  matters  before  us;  and  on  both  questions 
we  have  given  you  our  dispassionate  sentiments,  form- 
ed on  due  reflection,  according  to  the  best  of  our  judg- 
ment. We  are  interested  merely  as  common  citizens, 
whose  safety  and  happiness  is  involved  in  a  due  admin- 
istration of  the  laws.  We  profess,  and  feel,  an  ardent 
desire,  that  peace  and  tranquility  should  be  preserved, 
to  the  most  remote  inhabitants  of  this  commonwealth. 

The  jury  found  a  general  verdict  in  favor  of  the  At- 
torney general,  on  the  feigned  issue,  and  judgment  was 
rendered  in  these  words.  '«  Whereupon  it  is  considered 
by  the  court  here,  that  the  said  Attorney  General  do  re- 
cover of  the  said  grantees,  his  damages,  costs  and 
charges  aforesaid,  amounting  in  the  whole  to  two  hun- 
dred dollars  and  six  cents,  and  the  court  accordingly 
render  judgment  thereon  for  the  plaintiff,  subject  to  the 
proviso  in  the  9th  section  of  the  act  of  Assembly,  passed 
the  third  day  of  April,  1792. 

(To  be  continued.) 


From  the  Wyoming  Republican. 
MARCH  OF  SULLIVAN'S  ARMY  IN  1779. 

A  few  years  since,  Thomas  Gordon,  Esq.  of  Tren- 
ton, N.  J.  politely  furnished  the  editor  of  this  paper 
with  a  Journal  kept  by  a  Sergeant-Major  in  Sullivan's 
Regiment,  during  its  march  to  the  valley  of  Wyoming, 
and  through  the  Susquehanna  country,  and  a  part  of 
the  State  of  New  York,  to  the  relief  of  the  settlers,  af- 
ter the  massacre  at  Wyoming.  Believing  it  would  be 
interesting  to  most,  and  perhaps  all  our  readers,  we 
have  thought  proper  to  publish  the  Journal.  It  will 
take  the  reader  back  more  than  50  years,  and  enable 
him  to  form  a  faint  idea  of  the  situation  of  the  country 
then.  To  such  as  were  with  Sullivan,  who  are  still 
living,  the  Journal  will  be  particularly  interesting. 

We  omit  no  part  of  the  Journal,  as  the  whole  togeth- 
er forms  an  interesting  relic  of  days  of  blood  shed  and 
suffering  in  this  section  of  the  country.  We  have  how- 
ever, inserted  between  brackets  the  names  of  certain 


places,  where  the  writer  spelled  them  differently,from 
the  way  they  are  spelled  now. 

"  A  Journal  of  the  marches,  &.c.  completed  by  the  3d 
Jersey  Regiment,  and  the  rest  of  the  Troops  under 
the  command  of  Major  Sullivan,  in  the  Western  Ex- 
pedition. 

May  17,  1779.  At  8  o'clock  the  3d  Jersey  Regiment 
marched  for  Samptown. 

18.  To  Boundbrook;  the  weather  wet,detained  them 
there  until  the  23d.  In  the  interim  every  man  receiv- 
ed two  pair  overhalls  each,  and  every  one  that  had  no 
blankets,  received  one. 
23d.  Marched  to  Tinbrooks  Tavern. 
24th.  Marched  to  Pittstown,  where  they  received 
tents  for  the  Regiment. 

25th.  Marched  to  Johnson's  Mills. 
26th.  Marched  to  Easton  where  they  joined  1st  Jer- 
sey Regiment,  two  New  Hampshire  Regiments,  and 
Colonel  Proctor's  Artillery.  Immediately  on  their  ar- 
rival, a  man  of  Col.  Dayton's  company,  being  disguised 
with  liquor,  unfortunately  drowned  himself  in  the  Del- 
aware river.  A  few  days  after  arrived  here  the  2d  Jer- 
sey Regiment.  One  Regiment  of  New  Hampshire 
Troops  marched  for  Wyoming  in  order  to  prepare 
the  roads  for  the  Artillery  and  wagons,  as  also  did  the 
1st  Jersey  Regiment. 

Easton,  June  13.  Three  soldiers  belonging  to  the 
Pennsjlvania  Regiment  commanded  by  Col.  Hubley, 
were  executed  for  murdering  an  inhabitant  at  this 
place.  The  whole  of  the  Troops  on  the  ground  were 
present  at  this  melancholy  occasion. 

14.  Was  fired  a  feu  de  joy  at  evening  on  account  of 
a  victory  obtained  over  the  enemy  in  South  Carolina. 
About  this  time  were  taken  two  men,  one  of  whom  for- 
merly had  been  a  Lieut,  in  the  Militia,  and  was  con- 
fined for  enticing  a  number  of  the  Artillery  to  desert  to 
the  enemy.  A  General  Court  Martial,  whereof  Briga- 
dier General  Maxwell  was  president,  found  them  guil- 
ty, and  sentenced  them  to  death. 

18.  The  whole  of  the  aforementioned  Troops,  warn- 
ed by  the  firing  of  a  Cannon, mirched  together  with  the 
pack  horses,  and  baggage  waggons  at  4  o'clock  in  the 
morning  on  their  way  to  Wyoming.  The  roads  for  this 
day's  march  were  good — encamped  at  Helliard's  Ta- 
vern, distant  11  miles  from  Easton. 

19th.  Marched  to  Larney's  Tavern  or  Pokanose  (Po 
cano)  point. 

20th.  To  Chouder  Camp. 

21st.  To  Fatigue  Camp. 

22.   To  Sullivan's  Camp  or  Great  Meadows. 

23d.  To  Wyoming,  situate  on  the  East  Branch  of 
Susquehanna.  On  the  East  side  has  been  formerly  a 
place  of  strength,  near  400  families  having  lived  here 
before  these  troubles  began.  The  town  formerly,  has 
been  regularly  laid  out,  and  the  houses  well  built,  but 
is  now  destroyed  by  the  Savages  and  Tories,  when  the 
battle  was  fought  here  between  the  two  Butlers,  last 
fall,  when  the  enemy  killed  300  of  the  inhabitants,burnt 
the  Town  and  Fort,  and  left  about  230  women  widows. 
The  land  here  is  excellent,  and  comprehends  vast 
mines  of  Coal,  Pewter,  Lead,  Copperas,  &c.  The 
river  affords  abundance  of  fish  of  various  kinds,  and 
excellent.  Here  we  joined  the  German  Battalion,  one 
York  Regiment,  Capt.  ShoU's  Company,  Capt.  Spald- 
ing's Free  Corps,  composed  of  the  inhabitants,  and  also 
the  4th  Jersey  Regiment. 

July  1st.  This  day  was  executed  one  of  the  afore- 
mentioned traitors. 

12th.  Three  friendly  Indians  and  three  soldiers  were 
despatched  from  here  up  the  river  to  reconnoiter — they 
proceeded  as  far  as  Wyalusing,  56  miles  distant,and  re- 
turned without  any  thing  material. 

17th.  Received  the  agreeable  news  of  Gen.  Wayne 
having  surprised  and  taken  600  of  the  enemy  at  Stony 
Point,  with  also  their  baggage  and  artillery. 
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24th.  Arrived  a  fleet  conS'Sting  of  134  Boats  loaded 
with  provisions  of  all  kinds;  on  the  arrival,  they  fixed 
13  Cannon,  and  were  saluted  by  the  like  number  from 
the  Garrison. 

30th.  A  party  of  600  men  was  employed  from  6 
o'clock  in  the  morning  until  9  in  the  evening,  loading 
the  Boats  and  Back  horses. 

3 1st.  At  9  o'clock  the  army  began  their  march  for 
Teaogo  (Tioga.  1  Col.  Proctor's  Regiment  of  artillery, 
and  a  detachment  from  the  whole  army,  manned  the 
Boats.  Col.  Proctor  commanded  the  fleet.  The  army 
marched  to  Lacka\vanna,distant  nine  miles  from  Wyo- 
ming, (Wilkes  Barre.)  This  place  contains  200  acres 
of  excellent  level  land,  and  beautifully  situated,  having 
a  fine  creek  bordering  on  the  East  side  of  the  river  in 
front,  and  a  large  mountain  in  the  rear,  which  forms 
this  place  a  triangular  form. 

Aug.  1st.  At  3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  marched  for 
Wylulanunk — on  the  road  passed  a  fine  cataract,  as 
handsome  as  ever  I  saw  in  Europe,  the  water  falling 
near  300  feet.  From  this  place  we  had  a  very  bad  road 
f  r  upwards  of  3  miles  It  was  10  o'clock  at  night  be- 
fore the  troops  arrived  here,  having  to  pass  the  most  of 
the  way  a  very  narrow  defile,  the  Pack  horses  not  ar- 
riving until  next  morning,  having  several  of  their  packs 
lost,  consisting  of  liquors,  ammunition,  and  provisions. 
2d.  Lay  by — drew  provisions — washed  our  linen. 
Distant  from  Lackawanna  7  miles- 

3d.  Marched  for  Hunck  Ilannunk,  (Tunkhannock,) 
distant  14  miles,  the  road  in  general  very  good,  but  ex- 
ceeding steep  and  mountainous.  Halted  in  a  valley  4 
miles  from  Hunck  Haniuuik.  Here  refreshed,  then 
proceeded  to  the  aforementioned  place,  and  encamp- 
ed. 

4th.  Marched  for  Van  De  Lyp's  farms — for  one  and 
a  half  miles  the  road  bordering  on  the  river,  affording  a 
fine  landscape,  the  opposite  side  being  formerly  a  large 
farm,  extending  for  several  miles,  and  called  Catchaka- 
ny  plains.  Then  proceeded  up  a  high  and  steep  moun- 
tain, the  road  so  narrow  that  not  more  than  one  man  at 
a  time  could  ascend  it.  One  of  the  Commissaries  horses 
fell  down  this  mountain  and  broke  his  neck,  and  several 
packs  lost.  The  troops  halted,  after  crossing  a  creek, 
refreshed  themselves.  At  the  mouth  of  this  creek  is  a 
caviiy  in  a  rock,  also  a  small  flat  bordering  on  the 
creek.  Here  it  is  said  a  man  and  his  family  lived  two 
years  before  these  troublesome  times  began.  From 
here  we  proceeded  for  the  aforementioned  place,  which 
is  beaut  fully  situated  on  the  border  of  the  river,  also 
very  fine  farms,  but  evacuated  and  destroyed  by  the 
Savages.  Here  is  also  a  very  fine  Walnut  Bottom,  one 
of  those  trees  being  measured  was  found  to  be  14 
fee'  through. 

5th.  Marched  for  Wyalusing,  distant  14  miles,  and 
crossed  Tuscarora  creek,  a  fine  plantation  being  for- 
merly here.  From  thence  proceeded  forward.  A 
soldier  falling  sick  of  t!>e  Falling  sickness,  died  here, and 
one  ol  Col.  Proctor's  artillery  was  drowned.  Proceed- 
ing up  the  river,  passed  through  a  very  fine  Button- 
wood  bottom, some  of  them  measuring  144  feet  through. 
Arrived  at  the  aforementioned  place  about  sunset, 
where  a  Sergeant  of  the  2d  Jersey  Regiment  died  sud- 
denly. This  place  is  most  bcautilully  situated,  and  fine 
pasture  for  cattle,  also  some  orchards,  and  has  been  in- 
habited by  50  families,  mostly  of  the  people  called 
Dunkards — they  have  been  obliged  to  fly,  and  their 
habitations  burnt. 

6th.  Halted  to  refresh  the  cattle, draw  provisions.and 
washed  our  linen. 

7th.  Detained  here  this  day  on  account  of  rain — in 
the  evening  all  the  troops  on  board  the  boats  were  le 
viewed,  and  the  command  given  to  Col.  Conrtland 
and  Maj.  Conway.  A'so  orders  for  deducting  •}  per 
man  per  day. 

8th.   Marched   for  Standing  Stone  Rottom,   a   very 
pleasant  place  and  a  large  plantation. 
Vol.  XIV.  10 


9th.  Mar  lied  for  Queen  Hester's  Pi lins.  Had  a  ve- 
ry tedious  and  difficult  march — the  distance  14  miles. 
One  Defile  we  passed  near  one  mile  and  a  half  in 
length,  where  one  man  had  scarce  room  enough  to 
walk.  Three  cattle  fell  from  this  defile  near  120  yards 
perpendicular,  and  were  killed.  Several  pack-horses 
were  lost.  This  defile  bordered  close  to  the  river.— 
Towards  6  o'clock  in  the  evening  reached  the  Plains 
and  encamped. 

10th.   Lay  by  on  account  of  rain. 

11th  This  morning  marched  for  Teaoga  (Tioga) 
distant  4  miles — the  country  level  and  fine  land-  With- 
in half  a  mile  of  Teaoga  we  crossed  the  Susquehanna, 
hanging  our  cartouch  boxes  on  our  bayonets,  and  wa- 
ding the  river  up  to  our  armpits.  Previous  to  the  troops 
crossing,  Col.  Proctor  landed  some  of  his  artillery,  on 
the  west  side  of  the  river,  and  fired  a  few  shots  into  the 
woods  on  the  east  side  in  order  to  annoy  the  enemy  if 
any  should  be  there.  The  army  then  proceeded  to 
cross  and  landed  on  a  beautiful  meadow — halted  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  then  across  the  Teaoga  river  and 
encamped.  Capt.  Cummings  of  the  2d  jersey  Regi- 
ment was  despatched  towards  Chemung  with  a  small 
party  to  reconnoitre  the  enemy,  who  we  were  informed 
were  strong  at  this  point.  The  above  party  returned, 
with  intelligence  of  the  enemy  abandoning  Chemung 
in  a  very  great  confusion. 

12th.  General  orders  were  immediately  issued  that 
all  the  army  that  were  off  duty  and  able,  would  hold 
themselves  in  readiness  to  march  at  a  moment's  warning. 
At  8  o'clock  in  the  evening  the  army  began  their  march 
and  marched  all  night  at  a  very  slow  rate. 

13th.  At  day  break  found  that  the  army  were  5 
mil»s  from  Chemung,  detained  by  2  very  narrow  defiles 
they  had  to  pass.  The  morning  being  very  foggy  favour- 
ed our  design,  but  on  arrival  found  the  town  abandon- 
ed. Gen.  Poor's  Brigade  formed  on  a  flat  on  the  west 
side  of  the  Teaoga — Gen.  Maxwell's  on  the  east  side, 
set  fire  to  and  destroyed  the  town.  Gen.  Hand  with  the 
light  troops  marched  forward  for  two  miles  when  a 
patty  of  the  enemy  which  lay  in  ambush  fired  on  the 
advance  guard.  This  was  returned  so  briskly  that  the 
enemy  retreated  with  great  precipitation,  carrying  off" 
with  them  their  killed  and  wounded,  so  that  their  loss 
could  not  be  ascertained.  The  loss  which  we  sustain- 
ed was  seven  killed  and  nine  wounded.  Among  the 
wounded  are  one  Captain  and  one  Adjutant.  The 
troops  then  began  to  destroy  the  grain,  &c.  At  2 
o'clock  began  our  march  backwards  to  Teaoga.  Che- 
mung is  p'easantly  situated  12  miles  from  Teaoga,  on 
the  bank  of  the  aforesaid  river,  their  corn,  &.C.  raised 
on  the  opposite  side  on  a  very  rich  flat,  and  produces 
a  very  large  crop  of  corn,  beans,  CCc. 

14th.  Nothinig  material. 

15  h.  A  Corporal  and  four  men  being  sent  to  collect 
cattle,  on  their  return  was  fired  upon  by  a  party  of  the 
Savages,  who  killed  and  scalped  one,  wounded  another. 
Though  all  possible  means  were  used  to  come  up  with 
them,  yet  they  made  their  escape.  A  party  from  each 
Brigade  was  ordered  to  build  Block  houses  on  a  Penin- 
sula of  the   Teaoga  anil  Susquehanna. 

16.  A  command  of  800  men  was  despatched  up  the 
river  Susquehanna  to  escort  Gen-  Clinton's  Brigade  to 
Head  Quarters,  whereof  Brigadier  Gen.  Poor  had  the 
command. 

17.  I  he  like  accident  happened  as  did  on  the  15th. 

18.  Nothing  material. 

19-  This  morning  at  5  o'clock  9  men  detached  Irom 
Gen.  Clinton's  Brigade,  arrived  here.  They  say  they 
left  the  Brigade  22  miles  distant,  making  the  best  of 
their  waj  down.  The  remainder  of  this  day  and  the 
preceding  night  has  been  one  continual  rain  which  de- 
tained General  Clinton's  ;.rmy  from  joining  the  main  bo- 
dy as  soon  as   was  expected. 

20  &  21.  Nothing  material. 
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22.  This  day  at  12  o'clock  arrived  Brigadier  General 
Clinton  and  his  Brigade,  also  200  Batteaus.  Gen.  Poor 
met  them  40  miles  from  here,  and  escorted  them  in,  | 
his  party  being  greatly  fatigued 

23.  A  Captain  of  the  New  Hampshire  Troops  was 
killed,  and  a  soldier  wounded  by  accident. 

24.  and  25.  Several  Tents  cut  up  to  make  bags  for 
the  more  conveniency  of  carrying  Flour. 

26.  Marched  this  day  on  the  road  to  Chemung,  and 
encamped  about  3  miles  from  Teaoga,  leaving  Colonel 
Shreeve  of  the  2d  Jersey  Regiment  with  200  men,  pro 
perly  officered,  to  Garrison  the  Peninsula;  all  the  spare 
baggage,  the  sick,  and  women,  were  left  at  this  port, 
and  two  6  pounders. 

27.  This  morning,  the  roads  very  bad,  the  ammuni 
tion  wagons  oversetting,  retarded  the  march  very  much, 
also  the  field  pieces  and  pack  horses  were  a  great  ob- 
struction; it  was  12  o'clock  at  night  before  the  whole 
of  the  army  came  to  the  encampment,  the  distance  only 
7  m'des  from  the  last  encampment,  and  within  2  miles 
of  Chemung. 

28.  This  morning  the  troops  went  to  destroying  the 
corn  with  which  this  encampment  abounds.  At  two 
o'clock  the  army  marched  for  Chemung,  and  arrived 
there  about  sunset,  and  that  with  difficulty,  having  to 
cross  the  Teaoga  twice  in  marching  about  one  mile- 
Chemung  contained  about  40  houses  well  built. 

29-  At  8  o'clock  began  the  march,  and  continued  for 
4  miles,  when  the  Kifle  Corps  were  attacked  by  the 
enemy  who  had  built  a  breast  work,  thinking  to  destroy 
our  army  at  their  crossing  a  narrow  defile  in  front  of 
their  works.  The  left  column  stood  to  their  arms, 
while  the  right  column  moved  forward  in  order  to  gain 
the  heights  and  if  possible  to  cut  off  their  retreat.  The 
Cannon  began,  and  the  shells  were  so  freely  distributed 
among  the  Savage  and  Tory  brood  that  they  were  oblig- 
ed to  flv,  which  they  did  with  such  precipitation,  that 
Gen.  Poor  had  not  time  to  effect  his  purpose.  The 
enemy  then  formed  on  a  steep  hill  close  to  Newtown. 
Thither  Gen.  Poor  followed,  his  men  climbing  the  hill 
with  charged  bayonets,  regardless  of  the  enemy's  fire, 
which  was  poured  on  them  like  hail;  the  enemy  at  last 
fled,  leaving  their  dead  on  the  ground  to  the  amount  of 
nine  Indians;  we  took  two  prisoners,  one  white  man  and 
one  negro.  The  army  then  encamped  at  Newtown. 
Newtown  is  six  miles  from  Chemung.  The  enemy  had 
rendezvoused  here  for  eight  weeks  to  the  amount  of 
1500,  and  was  put  to  the  allowance  of  seven  ears  of  corn 
per  day  for  each  man  for  the  last  eight  days,  and  no 
meat.  Here  had  been  planted  corn,  &c.  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  on  their  wanton  depredations  against  our 
frontiers.  About  twenty  of  Gen.  Poor's  Brigade  was 
wounded  in  mounting  the  hill.  This  town  is  newly 
built  and  pleasantly  situated  on  the  Teaoga,  with  a 
high  hill  in  rear  of  it,  and  a  beautiful  falls  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  river. 

30.  This  day  was  spent  in  di  stroying  Corn,  &c.  and 
sending  heavy  baggage  away,  viz.  2  Howitz,  one  three 
pounder,  and  the  men  who  were  wounded,  with  the 
ammunition  waggons,  to  the  garrison  at  Teaoga. 

31.  Marched  for  ten  miles  and  encamped  near  the 
Caiuga  Creek-  The  left  column  marched  through  and 
set  fire  to  a  settlement  of  eight  houses.  About  two 
miles  from  Newtown,  passed  several  defiles  and  steep 

Crossed  the  Caiuga  Greek  and  halted  in  a  town  call- 
ed Knawaholee,  very  pleasantly  situated  on  a  peninsula 
of  the  Teaoga  and  Caiuga.  From  here  the  third  Jer- 
sey Regiment  was  despatched  up  the  Teaoga  to 
destroy  what  crops  of  corn,  &c  they  could  find,  alsa  to 
look  out  if  the  enemy  had  or  might  be  there  as  the 
General  was  informed  by  the  prisoners  that  they  moved 
all  their  sick  and  wounded  in  boats  up  the  river.  They 
proceeded  up  the  river  for  eight  miles,  destroyed  the 
corn,  &c,  hut  could  not  perceive  that  any  of  the  ene- 
my had  been  there  since  the  29th.     The  army  proceed- 


ed and  enramped  ten  miles  from  Newtown.     Knawa- 
holee contains  twenty  houses. 

Sept.  1.  The  army  marched  from  their  camp  10 
miles  from  Newtown-  The  road  was  mostly  through  a 
large  swamp  abounding  with  vast  quantities  of  large 
hemlock,  the  left  hand  column  had  to  cross  a  creek, 
which  empties  into  the  Seneca  Lake,  near  30  times  in 
the  course  of  three  miles.  It  was  dark  before  the 
army  could  reach  Catharine's  Town,  where  they  en- 
camped, distance  loi  miles.  The  road  in  general  very 
bad,  several  pack  horses  were  lost,  2  horses  had  their 
necks  broke,  and  many  of  the  horses  and  men  did  not 
reach  camp  until  next  day.  This  town  contains  thirty 
houses,  but  poorly  built,  with  orchards — likewise  a 
great  quantity  of  Corn,  See,  and  the  Creek  above  men- 
tioned runs  through  the  centre  of  the  town  and  dis- 
charges itself  into  the  Seneca  Lake,  5  miles  below  the 
town. 

2.  The  remainder  of  the  army,  &c.  came  in  this 
morning,  was  found  also  an  ancient  Squaw  of  the  Caiu- 
ga Nation,  who  gave  an  account  of  the  precipitate 
flight  of  the  enemy.  The  army  destroyed  the  Town, 
Corn,  See.  this  day,  also  cleaned  their  arms,  Linen,  &c. 

3.  Marched  frorr  Catharine's  Town  for  12  miles  and 
encamped,  the  whole  of  this  day's  march  having  a  fine 
view  of  the  Seneca  Lake,  the  land  excellent,  and  well 
timbered. 

4.  Continued  the  march  as  above  for  12  miles,  the 
land  the  same  as  yesterday,  and  the  Lake  in  view. 
Four  miles  from  last  camp  passed  by  an  Indian  castle, 
built  on  the  edge  of  the  lake;  here  was  found  several 
Indian  colts,  as  was  also  at  Catharine's  Town.  From 
here  we  proceeded  on  our  way  destroying  several 
sinall  corn  fields,  beans,  &c.  and  encamped  as  above. 

5.  Marched  to  Kanadia,  5  miles  distant  from  last 
camp,  a  very  good  road,  a  very  fine  cataract  halfway 
between  here  and  the  last  camp. 

Kanadia  is  a  very  fine  town  well  built  with  large  Or- 
chards, the  town  bordering  on  the  lake  pleasantly  situ- 
ated. Here  met  with  a  man  who  had  been  captured 
by  the  Indians  last  fall  at  Wyoming-  This  town  con- 
tains 20  houses,  and  here  was  lost  27  head  of  cattle. 

6.  For  the  most  part  of  this  day  was  destroying  corn 
and  collecting  the  cattle  and  horses.  At  3  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon  marched  4  miles  and  encamped  close  to 
the  Lake,  there  being  good  pasture  for  cattle,  8cc. 

7.  Marched  for  Canadasago  12  miles  from  last  camp. 
The  march  continued  for  9  miles  along  the  Lake,  then 
waded  the  outlet.  Gen.  Maxwell's  Brigade  was  then 
despatched  through  the  woods  in  order  to  come  on  the 
back  of  the  town,  which  was  effected  before  dark,  but 
found  the  town  abandoned.  The  town  is  extremely 
well  built,  a  good  Orchard,  and  an  abundance  of  corn. 

The  town  consisted  of  50  houses.  Here  we  found  a 
white  child  about  3  years  old. 

8.  A  party  of  400  men  was  despatched  to  destroy  a 
town  called  Gothsinquea,  situate  on  the  west  side  of 
the  Lake,  consisting  of  14  houses.  A  party  of  Volun- 
teers made  a  forced  march  along  the  Seneca  Lake  and 
destroyed  a  town  called  Schoyerre,  'consisting  of  18 
houses,  very  pleasantly  situated,  several  Fish  Ponds 
abounding  opposite  the  town  The  rest  of  the  troops 
were  employed  destroying  corn  at  and  about  Kanada- 
sago. 

9.  Marched  for  7^  miles  mostly  through  a  swamp 
and  encamped  in  the  same. 

10.  Marched  to  a  town  called  Kanadaque,  distant  10 
miles,  'this  town  consisted  of  23  houses,  very  badly 
situated  for  water,  the  houses  in  general  very  large, 
with  a  good  quantity  of  corn,  &c.  This  town  is  situat  • 
ed  about  H  miles  N.  W.  of  the  Chinesee  Lake. 

11.  Marched  for  Hanayaya,  distant  13  miles  from 
Kanadaque,  consisting  of  10  houses,  situated  on  the 
edge  of  another  of  the  Chinesee  Lakes,  on  a  fine  flat. 
Here  was  left  Capt.  Cummings  of  the  2d  Jersey  Regi- 
ment with  50  effective  men,  with  all  the  provision,  am- 
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munition,  and  all  other  heavy  baggage  that  could  be 
spared,  also  a  three  pounder  and  some  of  Col-  Proctor's 
Artillery. 

12.  Marched  for  Kanaghsaws,  distant  11  miles,  but  a 
very  indifferent  road,  and  was  obliged  by  night  coming 
on  to  encamp  within  one  mile  of  the  above  town. 

13.  Marched  for  the  above  town  where  the  troops 
were  ordered  to  halt  and  cook  their  provisions.  The 
preceding  night  Lieut.  Boid  of  the  Rifle  corps  was  sent 
to  reconnoitre.  He  had  with  him  one  Indian  for  a 
guide  and  24  Volunteers.  His  orders  was  for  only  5  or 
6.,  and  was  to  proceed  to  Chinesee,  the  capitol  of  their 
country.  They  lost  their  way  and  fell  in  with  a  little 
castle  on  the  Chinesee  river.  Here  they  surprised  a 
few  Indians,  two  of  whom  they  killed  and  scalped,  and 
was  on  their  return  to  Kanaghsaws,  when  they  were 
surrounded  by  the  enemy  who  killed  14  of  the  party, 
and  took  Lieut.  Boid  and  one  man  prisoner.  The  rest 
of  the  party  made  their  escape  to  camp.  1  he  light 
troops  were  immediately  despatched  to  their  assistance, 
but  was  too  late,  they  having  effected  their  end,  and 
made  their  escape  with  a  great  loss  on  their  side.  The 
Surveyor  and  a  Corporal's  Guard  was  also  fired  upon 
by  the  enemy  who  wounded  the  corporal  and  one  pri- 
vate. The  army  which  was  at  this  time  destroying 
corn,  &c.  was  immediately  ordered  to  march  to  the 
Little  Castle,  7  miles  distant,  which  contains  8  houses. 
Kanaghsaws  consisting  of  25  houses,  is  pleasantly  situa- 
ted in  a  large  Valley,  a  very  fine  run  of  water  running 
through  the  same.     Encamped  at  the  Little  Castle. 

14.  Marched  for  Chinesee,  the  Capitol  of  the  Indian 
country,  crossed  the  little  Chinesee  River  and  marched 
through  a  large  vale  near  4  miles  in  length,  where  the 
enemy  must  have  seen  our  whole  strength  and  order  of 
march.  Then  crossed  the  Chinesee  river  and  arrived 
at  the  Chinesee  castle,  here  they  found  the  fires  fresh 
and  the  bodies  of  Lieut.  Boid  and  the  other  his  fellow 
sufferer  mangled  in  a  most  inhuman  and  barbarous 
manner,  having  plucked  their  nails  out  by  the  roots, 
tied  them  to  trees  and  whipped  them  with  Prickly  Ash, 
whilst  the  rest  threw  darts  at  them,  stabbed  them  with 
spears,  cut  out  their  tongues,  and  likewise  cut  off  their 
heads.  This  town  is  very  large  and  well  built,  con- 
taining 128  houses.  The  enemy  from  all  their  Nations 
have  been  employed  here  all  last  spring  rais;ng  grain, 
&c  A  woman  came  to  us  who  had  been  captured  at 
Wyoming  by  the  savages  with  a  child  in  her  arms, 
about  7  or  8  months  old.  She  says  the  Indians  sent 
off  all  their  Squaws  and  Baggage  to  Niagara:  The 
whole  of  the  army  now  in  high  spirits  at  this  our  last 
stage. 

15.  The  whole  of  the  army  this  morning  with  the 
greatest  cheerfulness  went  about  destroying  the  Corn, 
Beans,  &c.  which  they  effected  by  12  o'clock.  At  1 
o'clock  the  army  began  their  march  to  Teaoga  and  en- 
camped in  the  valley  aforementioned  close  to  the  Chi- 
nesee river. 

16.  Alter  finishing  the  destruction  of  all  the  corn  at 
this  place  by  crossing  the  river  passed  by  the  little  Cas- 
tle and  encamped  at  Kanaghsaws.  This  place  it  is 
said  was  commanded  by  a  negro,  who  was  titled 
Capt.  Sunfish,  a  very  bold  enterprising  fellow- 

17th.  This  morning  began  our  march  to  Hamiyaya. 
We  found  Captain  Cummings  and  his  parly  in  perfect 
health  and  security,  having  erected  a  small  fort  for 
their  safety,  the  works  consisting  of  flour,  also  bags  of 
flour,  the  latter  they  completed  ambroziers  picqueted 
on  the  outside  with  the  tops  of  the  Apple  Trees  shar- 
pened. 

18.  Marched  for  Kanadaqu?.  On  the  road  was  met 
by  an  Indian  Sachem  from  the  Oneida  Nation  who 
brought  a  message  from  that  Nation  in  behalf  of  the 
Caiuga  Nation  besides  some  other  important  des- 
patches. 

19-  Marched  to  Kanadasago  and  was  met  on  the  road 
by  an  express  from  Teaoga  with  an  account  of  Major 
Lee  of  the  'Light  Dragoons  having  surprised  the  Gar- 


rison at  Powel's  Hook,  dismantled  the  enemy's  works, 
and  brought  the  men  that  composed  the  Garrison  off 
prisoners. 

20.  This  morning  a  party  of  200  men  were  despatch- 
ed to  Gothsenquea  to  effect  the  total  destruction  of 
that  place  and  any  other  that  they  might  find  on  that 
side  of  the  Lake.  At  12  o'clock  a  party  of  600  men 
was  despatched  with  Lieut.  Col.  Dearborne  on  the 
south  side  of  the  Caiuga  Lake  to  destroy  all  that  re- 
mained of  that  Nation  on  that  Bide.  Col.  V.  Schoyk 
was  despaiched  with  150  men  through  the  Indian  coun- 
try towards  Fort  Schuyler  to  forward  the  baggage 
of  Gen.  Clinton's  Brigade  towards  Albany.  The  army 
then  marched  to  the  ground  they  occupied  on  the  6th 
instant. 

21.  Marched  for  18  miles  situate  between  the  two 
encampments  of  the  4th  and  5th  instant. 

22.  Marched  to  Catharine's  Town  and  encamped  on 
a  meadow  3  miles  beyond  the  town  on  the  bank  of  the 
aforesaid  crooked  Creek.  Here  we  found  the  old 
Squaw  before  mentioned. 

23.  Marched  to  Knawaholee  where  they  were  met 
with  provisions,  &c.  from  Teaoga.  Here  Col.  Shreeve 
had  established  a  post  during  the  absence  of  the  army 
for  the  convenience  of  forwarding  corn,  &c,  to  the 
Garrison.  The  army  now  received  their  full  allowance 
of  provisions,  they  having  cheerfully  submitted,  by 
giving  three  huzzas,  on  the  30th  of  August  to  live  up- 
on half  the  usual  allowance.  The  army  now  halted  to 
refresh  themselves,  wash  their  Linen,  and  also  to  clean 
their  arms,  small  parties  every  day  fetching  in  corn,  &c. 
to  send  to  the  Garrison.  Col  Smith  and  his  parly  join- 
ed the  army  at  this  post  on  the  25th  instant,  as  did  Col, 
Dearborne  on  the  27th,  having  destroyed  on  the  Caiu- 
ga, Houses,  to  the  amount  of  18,  and  a  town  situate  on 
the  border  of  the  great  Swamp  called  De  Ho  Riss  Ka- 
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nadia,  containing  25  houses  very  elegantly  built,    like- 
wise destroyed  a  preat  quantity  of  Corn,  Beans,  8cc. 

I  return  to  the  20th  to  follow  Col.  Butler,  who  left 
us  at  Kanadasago,  and  proceeded  along  the  outlet  of 
the  Seneca  Lake  for  8  miles  and  halted  at  Schoyerre, 
formerly  detroyed  by  Col.  Harper. 

21.  Early  this  morning  a  party  of  200  men  under  the 
command  of  Major  Scott,  was  despatched  to  destroy 
corn,  &c.  the  remainder  with  Col.  Buller  proceeded  on 
forward.  Seven  miles  of  the  road  was  very  bad,  the 
land  poor  and  barren  and  no  water.  They  then  enter- 
ed on  an  excellent  Swamp  which  produced  fine  Tim- 
ber, the  soil  exceeding  rich  and  fertile.  This  extended 
for  4  miles  when  they  reached  the  Caiuga  Lake.  This 
they  crossed  at  a  place,  wading  it  to  their  breasts  in 
water,  where  they  hailed,  waiting  for  Major  Scott  and 
his  party.  As  soon  as  they  had  joined  they  proceeded 
along  the  Lake  side,  the  land  excellent,  the  Timber 
large,  the  country  level  and  well  watered.  Came  to  a 
habitation  within  1  mile  of  Caiuga  town  and  encamped 
18  miles  from  Schoyerre. 

22.  Marched  to  Caiuga  1  mile  d'stant.  This  town  is 
large  and  commodious,  consisting  of  50  houses  mostly 
well  built.  The  party  went  immediately  to  destroying 
corn,  8cc.  with  which  this  place  abounds,  but  the"  wa- 
ter very  bid  and  scarce.  Here  was  found  some  salt  of 
the  Indians  making  from  the  salt  springs  which  are  in 
this  country.  Found  several  muskets  here  branded 
with  the  brand  of  the  United  States,  also  a  few  Regi- 
mental coats,  blue,  freed  with  white. 

23.  The  most  part  of  the  dry  taken  up  in  destroying 
scattering  towns,  corn,  &c.  within  two  and  three  miles 
all  round  this  town.  About  4  o'clock  marched  for  an- 
other town 'distant  about  4  miles  but  could  not  learn 
any  name  for  it  and  here  halted  for  this  night. 

24.  This  morning  went  to  destroying  corn,  beans 
and  Orchards.  Destroyed  about  1500  Peach  Trees, 
besides  Apple  Trees  and  other  Fruit  Trees.  This  town 
consisted  of'13  houses:  Then  marched  for  18  m  les. 
the  first  12  the  land  exceedingly  good,  the  other  6  not 
extraordinary. 
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25.  Marched  for  10^  miles,  the  road  mostly  bad, 
havine  to  ascend  and  descend  extremely  steep  and  dif- 
ficult mountains,  then  through  thick  and  difficult 
Swamps,  passed  the  end  of  the  Caiujra  Lake  and  halt- 
ed at  the  above  distance  at  De  Ho  Riss  Canadia  which 
they  found  burnt  and  the  corn  partly  destroyed.  Here 
was  found  the  Rev.  Dr.  Kirkland's  horse,  supposed  to 
be  left  here  by  the  party  who  destoyed  the  corn,  &c. 
26.    Marched    for  18^   miles    through    the     Great 


Swamp.  ,  , 

27-  Marched  for  17  miles,  15  of  which  was  through 
the  above  Swamp  most  part  of  the  way  they  had  to 
steer  by  the  sun,  there  not  being  the  least  resemblance 
of  either  road  or  path.  A  man  of  this  party  died  sud 
denly. 

28.  Matched  for  one  mile  and  crossed  the  outlet  ot 
the  Caiuga  Lake  and  came  upon  the  ground  occupied 
by  the  army  on  the  night  of  the  31st  of  August,  from 
thence  to  Knawaholee  wh-  re  they  joined  the  main 
body  of  Gen.  Sullivan's  army. 

29.  The  whole  of  the  army  marched  2  miles  beyond 
Chemung.  .  , 

30.  Marched  to  Teaoga.  The  Garrison  saluted  the 
army  by  a  discharge  of  13  cannon,  which  was  returned 
by  the  Park  of  Artillery.  The  army  then  proceeded  to 
their  respective  encampments.  In  the  evening  Col. 
Shreeve  made  as  grand  an  entertainment  as  the  circum- 
stances of  the  place  would  admit  to  which  the  Com- 
mander-in-chief and  the  rest  of  the  General  and  Field 
officers  were  present. 

Oct.  I,  2,  and  3.  Nothing  material. 

4.  The  army  marched  within  4  miles  of  Standing 
Stone  Bottom. 

5.  The  whole  of  the  army  embarked  on  board  the 
Boats  except  a  few  who  rode  the  Pack  Horses. 

7.  Arrived  at  Wyoming  and  was  saluted  by  the  Gar- 
rison. 

8.  The  Commander-in-chief  was  the  first  person  on 
shore.  A  grand  entertainment  was  ordered  by  Col. 
Butler,  the  Commander  at  this  post,  at  which  was  pre- 
sent the  Commander-in-chief,  &c 

10.  This  afternoon  the  army  began  their  march  to 
Easton,  but  on  account  of  the  badness-of  the  roacl  they 
were  obliged  to  encamp  within  4  miles  of  Wyoming. 

11.  Continued  our  march  to  the  edge  of  the  Great 
Swamp  and  encamped. 

12.  Continued  the  march  through  the  Swamp  the 
roads  being  extremely  bad.     The  Pack  Horses  took    a 

wrong  road,  and  the  Troops  were  obliged  to  he  without 
their  tents  or  covering  during  a  very  stormy  night.— 
Encamped  at  Chouder  camp. 

13.  Marched  to  Brinker's  Mills  where  the  Pack 
Horses  came  up. 

14.  Marched  to  Hilliard's  Tavern. 

15.  To  Easton.  •  -..  , 
17.  The  whole  army  was  mustered,  and  a  Thanks- 
giving Sermon  was  Preached  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Evans, 
Chaplain  to  Gen.  Poor's  Brigade,  at  which  was  present 
the  Commander-in-chief  and  the  whole  of  the  army  at 
this  post.  . 

27-  Crossed  Delaware  and  encamped  opposite  Las- 

28.  Marched  to  Queensborough  Oxford  Meeting 
House. 

29.  To  the  Log  Goal. 

30.  To  Sussex  Court  House. 

31.  To  Wallen's  Tavern. 
Nov.  1.   To  Warwick. 
2.   Parted  with  the  Western  Army. 

.3.  Marched  to  Sterling  lion  Works  and  from  thence 
to  Pompton. 

4.  To  Moristown. 

5.  To  Springfield.  , 

6.  To  the  Scotch  Plains  and  encamped.  Remained 
therein  tents  for  six  weeks  during  the  most  severe  and 
cold  weather. 

Pec.  16.    Marched  for  Chatham. 


17.  To  Eyre's  Forge  and  encamped  and  began    to 
build  huts. 

25.  Removed  into  our  huts  and  ended  the  campaign. 

Here  ends  the  Glorious  and  Noble  Campaign, 
Which  gave  honor  to  Sullivan,  Clinton  and  Wayne, 

Thnt  they  be  always  crowned  with  merit, 
To  lead  their  men  on  with  an  undaunted  spirit. 

GEORGE   GRANT,  Serg.  Maj. 
to  the  3d  Regiment  of  N,  Jersey. 


THE  AMERICAN  MOLE  LOCUST. 
No.  11. 

"July  27,  1766. 
"Dear  Sir,— On  the  eighth  of  June,  1766,  I  took  se- 
veral twigs  of  different  kinds  of  trees  on  which  I  then 
saw  Locusts  laying  their  eggs;  of  these  twigs  I  put  some 
in  empty  phials;  some  in  phials  with  a  little  water,  and 
some  I  stuck  in  a  pot  of  earth,  which  I  kept  moist  in 
order  to  preserve  the  twigs  fresh. 

"July  21.  The  eggs  in  the  twigs  in  the  phial  with 
water  hatched;  so  did  those  in  the  twigs  in  the  pot  of 
earth,  soon  after  them;  but  the  twigs  in  the  empty 
phial  being  withered,  the  eggs  perished;  if  the  twigs 
lie  near  the  ground  in  the  shade,  so  as  to  be  kept  moist, 
the  eggs  in  them  will  hatch  in  their  due  time:  but  in 
them  that  are  exposed  to  the  sun,  they  surely  die. 

"The  young  Locusts  that  were  hatched  in  the  phial 
ran  down  the  twigs  to  the  water  on  which  they  floated 
four  and  twenty  hours,  and  then  died;  those  that  were 
hatched  in  the  pot  of  earh,  entered  the  earth  as  eager- 
ly as  they  could,  to  escape  from  the  light.  The  mo- 
ment they  are  hatched,  they  appear  through  a  Micro- 
scope as  perfect  in  their  form  as  when  they  emerge 
from  the  earth. 

"I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  discover  the   depth   to 
which  these  insects  descend.     Some  have  been  found 
thirty  feet  deep.     I  have  seen  them  ten. 
"Yours,  &c. 

"MOSES  BARTRAM. 
"Peteii  Collinson,  Esq." 

The  remarks  made  by  Mr.  Bartram  are  correct,  and 
it  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  I  first  saw  the  pupa 
from  the  egg  on  the  twenty-second  of  July  the  present 
year. 

I  also  think  proper  to  add,  that  the  pupa  of  the  Sum- 
mer Locusts  emerged  from  the  earth  in  different  parts 
of  this  county  on  July  12th,  and  I  remarked  the  rapidi- 
ty of  its  flight  and  listened  to  its  cheering  notes  on  the 
13th.  Yours  truly, 

R.  C. 

Lancaster,  July  22,  1834. 

IRON  STEAMBOAT. 

We  copy  the  following  paragraph  from  the  Baltimore 
American: 

The  iron  steamboat,  intended  to  ply  as  a  regular  trad- 
er on  the  Savannah  river,  between  Savannah  and  Au. 
gusta, — the  first  iron  Steamboat  ever  used  in  this  coun- 
try,— has  been  launched  at  Savannah.  She  draws  two 
feet  lour  inches  with(  ut  boilers.  She  has  been  called 
the  John  Bandolph.  The  projector  of  this  novel  enter- 
piize,  is  Mr.  G.  B.  Lamar.     The  boat  we  believe  is  of 
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British  construction,  and,  as  an  experiment,  was  allow- 
ed to  be  imported  either  free  of  duty,  or  at  a  reduced 
duty,  we  do  not  recollect  which." 

A  slight  retrospect  into  the  dominions  of  the  past  will 
serve  to  prove  that  the  assertion  in  the  article  above 
quoted  which  says  that  Mr.  Lamar's  is  the  "first  iron 
steamboat  ever  used  in  this  country,"  is  entirely  incor- 
rect. About  ten  years  ago,  great  interest  was  felt,  and 
much  effort  made  in  the  experiment,  in  which  none 
more  largely  engaged  than  the  citizens  of  Baltimore, 
of  trying  to  render  the  Susquehannah  navigable  by 
steam.  For  this  purpose,  a  boat  worked  by  this  kind 
of  machinery  was  built  on  the  waters  of  the  Chesapeake 
Bay,  and  was  brought  up  to  this  place  through  the  ra- 
pids which  obstructed  the  course  of  the  river  by  one  of 
our  enterprising  and  skilful  pilots.  She,  whose  name 
was  the  "Pioneer,"  was  soon  followed  by  another  called 
the  "Susquehannah."  While  the  Ballimoreans  were 
thus  busily  employed,  the  citizens  of  this  part  of  the 
country  were  not  idle  or  unconcerned  spectators.  An 
enterprising  firm  in  York— Messrs.  Davis,  Gardiner  and 
Webb,  constructed  in  that  borough  a  steamboat,  the 
entire  material  of  which  was  iron,  which  they  brought 
on  wagons  to  the  river  shore,  opposite  Marietta,  and 
launched  on  the  7th  day  of  November,  1825,  as  we  are 
informed  by  the  gentleman  who  was  her  Captain.  The 
three  boats,  wc  believe,  all  ascended  the  Susquehanna, 
far  up  the  North  (and  probably  the  West)  branch — one 
of  them  burst  her  boiler  near  Catawissa,  by  which  ex- 
plosion, occasioned,  if  we  mistake  not,  by  putting  on 
too  much  steam  in  ascending  a  swift  current,  some  lives 
were  lost — and  we  well  remember  that  another  of  them 
probably  the  iron  "Codorus,"  was  drawn  out  of  the 
water  and  repaired  at  this  place.  The  endeavor  to  na- 
vigate the  river  by  steam  proved  vain  and  fruitless — the 
numerous  falls,  sunken  rocks,  and  shallow  channels, 
presented  an  insurmountable  obstruction  at  that  time — 
the  boats  were  taken  down  to  tide,  and  the  "Codorus" 
was  sold  and  used  either  at  Baltimore  or  Alexandria,  at 
a  ferry  or  in  other  business.  Shortly  after  that  period, 
Pennsylvania  embarked  in  her  grand  scheme  of  inter- 
nal improvement  by  canals,  in  which  railways  were  af- 
terwards included;  and  although  the  advocates  and  op- 
ponents of  the  system  occasionally  got  into  hot  water 
with  each  other,  nothing  more  was  said  about  steam. 
Within  the  last  year,  the  old  plan  has  again  revived — 
the  citizens  of  Harrisburg  took  the  subject  in  hand  with 
great  zeal  and  petitioned  the  genu-al  government  to 
undertake  its  accomplishment,  and  although  no  specific 
appropriation  was  made,  yet  the  secretary  of  war  has    refiners 


Canby  and  Lovering,  Church  Alley,  Philadelphia. 
We  were  permitted  to  examine  this  important  and 
excellent  establishment)  with  all  necessary  deliberation. 
It  is  well  worthy  of  a  distinct  notice;  but  that  which  we 
shall  now  give  will  be  the  more  brief,  because,  in  the 
preceding  pages,  we  have  already  described,  under 
another  head,  the  most  important  details  of  this  method 
of  working. 

Animal  Carbon- 

Animal  Carbon  being  here  exclusively  used  for  clari- 
fication, blood,  clay,  and  lime,  are  entirely  excluded, 
except  a  little  lime  water,  to  remove  acid  from  molasses. 
Animal  Carbon  is  now  prepared  largely  in  all  our  cities, 
where  its  use  is  required.  The  prccess  is,  by  heating 
bones  for  about  twelve  hours  in  close  vessels.  In  Phila- 
delphia it  is  prepared  by  Cornelius  Tiers. 

In  the  refining  of  Sugar,  it  is  used  in  the  proportion 
of  from  three  to  ten  per  centum,  according  to  the  quali- 
ty of  the  Sugar.  The  average  of  Canby  and  I.overing, 
is  about  seven  per  cent.  They  do  not  use  the  finings 
of  Mr.  Howard,  or  any  other  finings,  nor  are  they  used, 
as  far  as  we  can  learn,  any  where  in  this  country,  ex- 
cept at  New  Orleans. 

Liquoring. 

Instead  of  claying,  the)'  resort  to  liquoring; — that  is, 
to  the  filtration  of  syrup,  through  the  loaves  or  lumps 
of  sugar.  The  liquor  is  made  from  sugars  of  different 
qualities — always  better,  however,  than  the  Sugar 
which  is  to  be  whitened;  and  when  loaves  of  the  first 
quality  are  to  be  made,  the  liquor  is  prepared  of  the 
finest  materials. 

Manner  of  applying  the  Liquor. 

The  liquor,  being  a  substitute  for  the  wet  clay,  is 
poured, from  tin  wateringfpots,  into  the  reversed  moulds 
or  cones,  and  it  removes  the  molasses,  by  washing  it 
out,  exactly  as  the  clay  water  would  do;  but,  being  a 
strong  solution  of  sugar,  it  cannot,  materially,  diminish 
the  quantity  in  the  loaf,  and,  as  happens  in  the  case  of 
claying,  the  whole  of  the  saccharine  matter  must  be 
found,  either  in  the  loaf,  or  in  the  syrup.  The  liquor, 
while  it  will  not  impart  any  color,  will  probably  be 
more  effectual  in  removing  it,  than  water  flowing  from 
clay,  as  the  sugar,  in  solution,  will  attract  the  coloring 
matter  with  more  energy  than  mere  water  would  do. 

Clays  are,  not  unfrequently,  tinged  by  metalic   or 

organic  matter,  and  then  they  impart  color,  instead   of 

oving  it;  but  such  clays   are  generally  rejected  by 


expressed  his  willingness  to  have  the  river  surveyed  by 
a  competent  engineer,  provided  the  citizens  adjacent 
to  the  route  will  obtain  assistants  and  pay  expenses.  In 
addition  to  this,  the  citizens  ot  Wilktsbarre  and  that 
section  of  the  state  are  taking  measures  to  run  a  steam- 
boat on  the  north  branch,  between  that  borough  and 
Owego,  in  New  York.  The  above  remarks  plainly 
prove  that,  whatever  credit  Mr.  Lamar  may  deserve 
for  importing  from  England  an  iron  steamboat,  the  citi- 
zens of  York  have  actually  built  in  their  own  town,  and 
the  Susquehanna  has  been  navigated  by  one  almost  nine 
years  ago. — Col.  Spy. 


SUGAR  REFINING  IN  PHILADELPHIA. 

The  following  extracts,  in  relation  to  sugar  refining  in 
Philadelphia,  are  made  from  a  pamphlet  prepared 
"under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
in  compliance  with  a  resolution  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives January  25,  1830,"  and  submitted  in  1833. — 
It  is  prepared  by  Professor  Silliman,  and  is  entitled, 
"  Manual  on  the  Cultivation  of  the  Sugar  Cane,  and  the 
Fabrication  and  Refinement  of  Sugar. " 


In  the  mode  of  applying  the  liquor,  this  house  have 
some  admirable  arrangements,  which,  being  confiden- 
tially exhibited  and  explained,  we  are  not  at  liberty  to 
speak  of,  except  in  very  general  terms.  We  may  say, 
that  the  process  is  only  an  application  of  a  principle  of 
science  to  a  practical  act,  and  the  observer  sees,  at  once, 
a  fine  philosophical  experiment,  and  a  grand  economi- 
cal result. 

The  importance  of  this  result  is  apparent  from  the 
fact,  that  not  only  common  Muscovado  sugar,  but  the 
crude  dark  sugar,  (obtained  from  molasses,)  is,  by  this 
particular  mode  of  liquoring,  converted  into  very  beau- 
tiful coffee  sugar,  and  that  with  great  rapid  ty. 

In  the  manner  alluded  above,  it  is,  hitherto,  practised 
no  where  except  in  Philadelphia  and  in  New  Orleans. 
The  drainings  are  again  converted  into  sugar,  or  retain- 
ed in  the  form  of  molasses.  The  liquoring  is  usually 
repeated  twice,  or  sometimes  even  thrice  on  the  same 
sugar. 

Filtering. 

The  filters  are  made  of  a  close  strong  bed  ticking,  of 
cotton,  and  are  stretched  on  a  square  moveable  frame, 
as  long  as  half  a  common  window.  The  frames  are 
placid  vertically,  and  the  liquor  passes  through  them, 
by  hydrostatic  pressure.  One  filtering  answers  the  pur- 
pose.    The  filtering  cloths  become  very  foul,   and  are 
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cleaned,  once  a  day,  or  at  every  operation;  it  is  done, 
by  rubbing  them  with  a  brush  and  warm  water.  This 
invention  is  patented,  and  is,  of  course,  public. 

Evaporation . 

This  is  conducted  upon  the  principle  of  Howard,  that 
is,  in  a  vacuum. 

We  are  not  at  liberty  to  state  the  details  of  the  excel- 
lent apparatus,  in  the  refinery  of  Canby  and  Lovering. 
It  is  of  easy  management,  effectual,  rapid  and  safe  .The 
evaporation  proceeds,  at  about  150°  of  F.,  a  tempera- 
ture nearly  100°  lower  than  in  the  old  evaporating 
pans.  At  this  low  heat,  the  delicate  arrangement  of 
the  elements  of  the  Sugar,  is  not  disturbed,  and  the 
syrup  is,  very  rapidly,  brought  to  the  crystalizing  point. 
In  the  process  by  the  vacuum,  there  is  no  necessity  for 
throwing  butter  upon  the  frothing  fluid,  to  prevent  it 
from  boiling  over.  There  is  a  cavity  into  which  this 
frothy  effervescence  passes,  and,  also,  an  apparatus  fit- 
ted to  receive  and  preserve  that  part  which  does  notfall 
back  into  the  boiler. 

'I  he  temperature  is  observed  by  a  thermometer,  and 
the  pressure  by  a  barometer.  The  temperature,  as  alrea- 
dy stated,  is  generally  about  150°,  and  the  pressure 
about  two  and  a  half  to  three  inches,  upon  the  surface 
ofthe  liquid  in  the  evaporatingpan.  Although  a  charge 
of  200  gallons  is  worked  off  in  twelve  or  fifteen  minutes, 
still  the  low  temperature,  stated  above,  is  maintained 
in  consequence  of  the  rapid  removal  ofthe  vapor,  by 
the  steam  engine  and  air  pump.  In  the  vacuum  appa- 
ratus, of  every  variety,  there  is  no  need  of  a  safety  valve, 
as  the  pressure  is  not  outward  but  inward,  and  as  all  of 
these  vessels  have  a  convex  form,  the  external  atmos- 
pheric pressure  is  thus  easily  resisted.  There  is  an  ori- 
fice by  which  the  atmosphere  is  let  into  the  pan,  when 
the  contents  are  to  be  drawn  off  into  the  open  granula- 
tor  or  crystallizer. 

It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  add,  that  the  syrup  is 
clarified  and  filtered  before  it  passes  into  the  evapora- 
ting pan. 

Crysla  llization. 

This  often  takes  place,  in  part,  in  the  vacuum,  be- 
fore the  charge  passes  into  the  open  crystallizing  pan, 
which,  in   the  case  now  before  us,  contains  400  gallons. 

It  is  placed  parallel  with  an  iron  vessel  of  the  same 
form  (that  of  a  bowl)  and  between  the  two,  steam  en-  j 
ters  to  melt  the  sugar,  and,  if  necessary,  still  fur! her  to 
evaporate  the  water,  and  the  charge  is  laded  directly  I 
into  the  moulds,  which,   as  in  the  old  refineries,  stand  I 
very  near  to  the  crystallizing  vessel. 

In  this  vessel,  we  observed  a  thermometer  suspended, 
its  ball  being  in  the  liquor,  and  indicating  about  150°, 
We  have  observed  the  thermometer  in  use  in  only  three 
refineries.  In  the  same  vessel  which  receives  the  charge 
from  the  vacuum  pan,  they  evaporate  and  crystallize 
the  molasses,  previously  concentrated  in  the  vacuum, 
and  obtain  a  large  pjoduct  of  coarse  and  inferior  sugar. 
which  crystallizes  while  the  evaporation  is  going  onL 
because  the  water  of  crystallization  is  not  sufficient  to 
hold  it  any  longer  in  solution. 

This  sugar  is,  by  the  particular  process  already  allud- 
ed to,  very  greatly  improved  in  quality  and  made  supe- 
rior to  the  best  obtained  in  the  common  way. 

Miscellaneous  Facts. 

The  steam  engines  used  in  this  refinery,  are  of  low 
pressure,  and  the  fuel  is  anthracite. 

The  vats,  or  blow  ups,  as  they  are  called,  containing 
the  sugar,  molasses,  or  syrups,  intended  to  be  purified, 
are  heated  by  steam  tubes  passing  through  them.  The 
molasses  is  sometimes,  as  we  observed  in  this  instance, 
exceedingly  foul,  being  filled  with  sticks,  dirt,  and  oth 
er  foreign  matters,  from  all  of  which  it  is  freed  by  the 
filters  and  the  charcoal.  The  Muscovado  sugars  are 
also  frequently  very  impure,  and  they  are  dissolved  in 
the  same  manner  by  steam.     The  molasses  or  sugar  is, 


|  at  once,  heated  arid  dissolved  by  the  steam,  and  also  di- 
luted to  such  a  degree  by  allowing  the  steam  to  pass 
directly  into  it,  that  it  will  readily  pass  through  the  fil- 
ters. There  is  here  a  very  effectual  float  strainer,  which 
is  a  hollow  copper  cylinder,  or  two  cones,  joined  at 
their  bases,  the  copper  being  perforated  by  many  holes; 
it  is  fixed  on  the  end  of  a  moveable  copper  tube,  stand- 
ing like  a  bowsprit,  and  that  it  may  be  made  to  float 
just  under  the  scum,  so  as  not  to  be  choked  by  it,  and 
still  not  be  liable  to  sink  too  deep — there  is  fixed  to  the 
tube  a  hollow  copper  ball  or  balloon,  made  air  tight, 
which  sustains  the  tube  at  the  proper  elevation.  In 
Howard's  apparatus,  the  state  of  the  syrup,  in  the  va- 
cuum pan,  is  ascertained  by  thrusting  in,  through  an 
orifice  prepared  for  this  purpose,  a  sort  of  key  called  a 
proof  stick;  it  is  of  a  cylindrical  form,  and  made  slight- 
ly tapering;  there  is,  on  the  side  near  the  end  which 
enters  the  vacuum  pan,  a  small  cavity,  which,  when 
the  instrument  enters,  becomes  filled  with  the  syrup 
and  retains  it  when  it  is  drawn  out.  In  the  apparatus 
of  C.  and  L.  this  object  is  attained  in  a  manner  more 
simple  still,  and  equally  effectual.  This  syrup  should 
rope  between  the  thumb  and  finger,  or,  when  drawn 
along  the  ball  ofthe  thumb,  just  as  is  observed  in  the 
old  process  of  evaporation  in  the  open  pan.  If  the  eva- 
poration be  carried  too  far,  the  crystals,  as  already  stat- 
ed, begin  to  be  deposited  in  the  vacuum  pan,  from 
which  they  are,  however,  easily  removed,  either  by  the 
flow  ofthe  syrup,  when  it  is  drawn  off,  or  by  the  intro- 
duction of  a  fresh  portion  of  syrup. 

Thomas  Hewit  has  recently  established  a  refinery  in 
Philadelphia  upon  the  plan  of  Canby  8c  Lovering. 
Philadelphia. 

We  have  already,  in  connection  with  a  similar  estab- 
lishment in  New  Orleans,  mentioned  the  important 
manufactory  of  Canby  and  Lovering,  in  Church  Alley, 
in  this  city,  which,  like  that  of  the  Steam  Congress  com- 
pany in  New  York,  is  conducted  upon  the  principle  of 
the  vacuum.  There  are,  we  believe,  twelve  refineries 
in  Philadelphia,  including  a  new  one,  upon  the  improv- 
ed process  ofthe  vacuum,  which  has,  recently  gone  into 
operation.  Most  of  these  establishments,  owing  to 
causes  that  have  been  already  stated,  are,  at  present, 
but  partially  active.  Eight  out  of  the  twelve  have 
adopted  animal  charcoal,  and  four  do  not  use  it.  All 
of  them,  except  the  two  upon  the  improved  vacuum 
process,  use  lime  water,  blood,  and  clay;  and  therefore 
the  charcoal  is  regarded  as  only  an  auxiliary  to  the  old 
process,  managed  by  means  of  the  above  named  sub- 
stances. The  quantities  of  raw  sugar,  refined  by  all 
those  houses,  excepting  the  new  one,  not  yet  in  opera- 
tion, are  about  14,000,000  of  pounds  per  annum,  sup- 
posing them  to  be  all  in  full  activity.  Their  respective 
quantities  are,  per  diem,  counting  four  days  out  of  the 
six  working  days  of  the  week,  18,000  pounds  — 8,000 
—6,500—5,600—2  of  5,000—3  of  4,000  and  1  of  2,000. 
Their  general  average  produce  of  refined  sugar,  is  55 
per  cent,  to  45  bastard,  molasses  and  waste. 

At  present,  (May  27,  1833,)  five  of  the  Philadelphia 
houses  are  not  at  work;  one  is  doing  one-third  work — 
four  are  doing  half  work,  and  two  full  work;  but  it  is  in 
the  lowest  kinds  of  goods;  that  is  boiling  molasses  into 
sugar. 

Refinery  of  J.  G-  Smith  &  Son,   Vine  Street. — Jls  gene- 
ral neatness  and  good  order. 

This  establishment  is  worthy  of  being  distinctly  men- 
tioned. It  is  entirely  on  the  old  plan,  and  in  it,  no  one 
ofthe  modern  improvements  has  been  adopted.  The 
building  is  spacious,  airy  and  clean;  the  premises  are 
white  washed;  perfect  method  is  obvious  every  where, 
and  there  is  no  smell  of  animal  matter,  or  of  any  other 
disagreeable  effluvium.  This  refinery,  which,  except- 
ing one,  is  the  largest  in  the  city,  sufficiently  proves, 
that  even  with  the  use  of  blood  and  clay,  it  is  possible 
to  preserve  perfect  order  and  cleanliness.and  to  exclude 
every  thing  disagreeable.     The  filtliiness  of  some  esta- 
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blishments  is  evidently  unnecessary,   and  it  would  be    tain.     There   seems,   however,   to  be  no    reason  why 
equally  for  the  reputation  and  interest  of  the  proprie-  i  it  should  nit.in  this  respect.sustain  a  competition  with 


tors,  to  correct  it.  This  it  might  indeed  be  more  diffi 
cult  to  effect  in  very  narrow,  low  and  crowded  pre 
mises;  where  the  clamminess  of  damp  sugar  and  mo- 
lasses, and  of  exhalations,  often  filling  the  apartments 
with  a  dense  cloud  of  vapor,  causes  every  thing  to  ad- 
here to  the  beams,  walls,  floors  and  stairs;  and  the  two 
latter  especially  are  often  loaded  with  ridges  of  dirt; 
indeed,  in  some  of  the  refineries,  every  thing  is  so  plas- 
tered with  dirty  sugar  and  molasses,  that  it  is  next  to 
impossible  to  make  the  circuit  of  the  rooms  and  examine 
the  processes,  without  incurring  great  inconvenience  to 
apparel,  and  the  necessity  of  thorough  ablution  when 
the  visit  is  over.  As  far,  however,  as  we  observed, 
these  unpleasant  circumstances  were  found  chiefly  in 
old  and  other  narrow  and  inconvenient  buildings.  A 
sugar  refinery,  whose  business  is  large,  in  order  to  be 
neat,  orderly  and  comfortable,  requires  ample  room. 

Lime  l\ ■  aler  Cistern. 

In  the  sugar  house  of  J.  G.  Smith  £c  Son,  the  lime 
water  cistern,  being  out  of  doors,  is  covered  from  the 
weather,  although  it  is  not  excluded  from  the  access  of 
the  air;  for  the  same  crust  of  carbonate  of  lime,  which 
has  been  already  mentioned,  as  covering  the  lime  water 
in  the  open  cisterns,  was  observed  here. 

They  use,  here,  one  bushel  of  lime  for  sixty  hogs- 
heads of  water,  which  suffice  for  one  refining,  occupy- 
ing about  fourteen  days;  of  these,  eight  are  employed 
in  the  refining,  properly  so  called— five  for  the  produc- 
tion of  the  bastard  sugar,  and  one  for  cleaning  up. 

Drying  Stove. 

The  drying  stove  is,  here,  of  great  magnitude;  it  ex- 
tends through  five  stories,  and  is  from  forty  to  fifty  feel 
high,  and  fourteen  feet  long  by  ten  wide 

The  lumps  and  loves  are,  in  this  refinery,  all  pa- 
pered, before  putting  them  into  the  oven;  this  pre- 
serves them  from  being  soiled  by  dirt,  and  by  handling. 
The  lumps  remain  twenty-five  days  in  the  drying  stove, 
and  when  they  are  withdrawn,  they  stand  two  days,  on 
the  dome  of  the  kiln,  outside,  the  base  of  the  sugar 
cones  being  down.  The  object  is,  to  diffuse,  equal- 
ly, through  the  entire  lump,  the  small  portion  of 
colored  syrup,  which  still  soils  the  little  end;  this  gra- 
dual flow  is  facilitated  by  the  heat  of  the  oven,  and 
when  it  is  finished,  the  lump  has  a  uniform  tint. 

In  sugar  refineries,  it  is  not  unusual, to  knock  off  the 
small  colored  end,  and  to  use  it  over  again,  in  refining 
other  parcels. 

This  company  appear  to  manage  their  processes,  and 
their  entire  establishment,  with  great  good  judgment, 
skill  and  efficiency.  They  obtain  two  other  crops  of 
lumps  or  loaves,  before  they  reserve  the  syrup  for  mo- 
lasses, which  comes  from  the  draining  of  the  third  set 
of  loaves,  or  lumps;  from  this  molasses  they  obtain  the 
bastard  sugar.  In  this  manufactory,  when  in  full  ope- 
ration, they  work  about  eight  thousand  pounds  of  sugar 
per  diem  for  each  of  their  working  days. 

Refinery  of  Paul  Lujus  &  Co.,  Bread  Street. 

This  establishment  was,  until  recently,  carried  on, 
upon  the  old  system,  but  it  has  been,  entirely,  remod- 
elled, upon  a  French  method.  The  workmen  are  all 
French,  who  came  out,  on  purpose,  to  manage  the  bu- 
siness of  the  manufactory,  which  retains  only  one  fea- 
ture of  the  German  method,  and  that  is,  the  use  of 
blood,  in  certain  cases,  and  to  a  certain  extent.* 

This  manufactory  is,  apparently,  one  of  great  excel- 
lence. We  do  not  spe:ik  of  it  in  relation  to  profit — 
which,  as  it  has  been  in  operation  but  a  short  time, 
there  has  hardly  been   sufficient   opportunity  to  ascer- 


the  best  establishments.  Its  machinery  and  arrange- 
ments evince  superior  judgment  and  skill,  and  its  police 
appeared  to  be  of  the  best  kind.  It  is  not  intended,  by 
the  proprietors,  that  access  should  be  obtained,  by  visi- 
ters to  this  refinery,  but  to  us  every  thing  was  confi- 
dently shown  and  courteously  explained.  The  confi- 
dence reposed  in  us,  we  will  endeavor  not  to  violate, 
although,  we  believe,  that  similar  establishments  exist 
elsewhere,  and  that  every  important  fact  to  be  learned 
here,  is  now  well  known. 

Howard's  apparatus  does  not  exist  here;  there  is 
neither  air  pump  nor  vacuum — neither  steam  tubes  nor 
steam  engine. 

Its  Fixtures. 

The  furnaces,  standing  on  the  ground  floor,  are  fed 
by  bituminous  coal.  The  boilers,  which  are  of  the  usu- 
al size.,  stand  so  high  that  their  contents  will  run  off, 
into  the  filtering  boxes. 

From  these,  the  filtered  syrup  is  pumped  into  a  cu- 
bical box  of  wood,  lined  with  copper.  This  is  so  ele- 
vated, that  the  syrup  flows,  readily,  into  the  avaporat- 
ing  vessels — which  are  the  (now  well  known)  bascule 
pans,  called  also,  tilt  or  see-saw  pans. 

Concerning  these,  which,  being  common  in  Louisi- 
ana, on  the  plantations,  and  already  mentioned  in  this 
account,  we  are  free  to  say,  that  they  are  greatly  supe- 
rior, as  evaporators,  to  the  fixed  copper  boilers,  used 
in  most  of  the  establishments.  Being  swung  upon 
chains,  they  are,  with  great  ease,  raised,  lowered,  tilted, 
and,  in  every  way;  managed,  over  the  fire;  the  evapo- 
ration is  rapid,  and  can  be  terminated;  at  any  moment, 
by  pouring  out  the  syrup,  by  a  slight  inclination  of  the 
bascule,  the  liquor  passing  off  by  its  spout.  This  ren- 
ders it  possible  to  manage  even  a  rapid  evaporation 
with  safety;  and  nearly,  obviates  the  danger  of  too 
great  a  degree  of  heat. 

Clarification. 

In  clarifying,  they  employ,  both  animal  charcoal  and 
blood;  of  the  latter,  not  half  the  quantity,  usual  in  the 
old  mode;  and  the  management  is  substantially  the 
same  that  has  been  already  described.  The  principal 
reliance  is  placed  upon  animal  carbon;  they  use  blood 
only  when  they  would  wish  to  make  very  fine  sugar; 
for  coarser  sugars,  they  employ  animal  charcoal  alone; 
about  ten  per  cent.,  more  or  less,  according  to  the 
quality  of  the  sugar.     Lime  water  is  not  used. 

The  contents  of  the  boilers  or  pans — namely,  syrup 
and  charcoal  and  scum  of  blood,  when  the  latter  is 
used,  all  flow  together  into  the  filtering  boxes,  where 
the  syrup  passes,  many  times  in  a  day,  through  cloth; 
and  the  blood-scum  aids  in  detaining  the  fine  particles 
of  charcoal,  which  float  in  the  liquor,  and  which  it  is 
difficult,  otherwise  to  arrest. 

Filtration  and  Pressing: 

The  filters  are  washed,  once  a  week,  as  in  other  es- 
tablishments, and  the  washings  are  saved  for  future  use, 
in  the  clarifying  pans. 

The  scum  is  pressed,  not  as  already  described,  in 
other  cases,  by  a  rope  twisted  by  a  stick  around  the 
neck  of  the  containing  bag;  but  by  a  much  stronger 
pressure,  is  applied  in  a  screw  press,  which  appears  to 
be  a  far  better  process;  although,  it  is  said,  that  those 
accustomed  to  the  old  mode,  prefer  it.  The  fluid 
which  exudes  goes  again  to  the  clarifying  pans. 

Moulds  and  Granulation. 

The  moulds  are  of  English  ware;  they  are  filled,  as 
in  other  manufactories,  and  the  syrup  is  stirred  in  them, 
to  aid  its  granulation;  or,  in  other  words,  to  prevent 
*  At  present,  May  27,  18.33,  they  have  replaced  the  the  formation  of  large  crystals;  thev  do  not  wait  for  the 
French  by  German  workmen,  only  they  retain  a  French  ,  granulation  to  take  place  in  the  copper  coolers, 
foreman.  I      The  pots  arc  washed,  in  a  large  wooden  vat,  and  the 
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Washings  when  reserved,  are,   probably,  used  by  the 
distillers,  or  for  the  formation  of  vinegar. 

Formerly  this  kind  of  refuse  was  sold  at  one  dollar  a 
barrel;  now,  however,  it  is  often  thrown  away,  as  it  is 
at  best  a  foul  and  poor  fluid. 

Oven  for  Sugar  Candy. 

There  is  a  room  for  forming  sugar  candy.  It  is  a 
small  apartment  of  brick,  and  is  warmed  by  a  stove,  for 
the  purpose  of  evaporating  the  syrup,  gradually,  until 
it  will  crystallize.  The  syrup  is  made  very  strong, 
and  threads  are  suspended  in  it,  around  which  the 
crystals  form.  They,  if  course,  take  their  color  from 
that  of  the  syrup,  and,  sometimes,  coloring  matter  is 
added,  on  purpose,  to  impart  a  particular  hue.  As  in 
other  cases,  the  size  and  perfection  of  the  crystals  de- 
pend on  a  gradual  and  long  continued  evaporation, 
usually  four  or  five  days. 

The  candy  is,  sometimes,  made  in  the  common  dry- 
ing oven-  Canby  and  Loveringhave,  heretofore,  made 
it  in  that  manner;  their  drying  oven  is  warmed  by 
steam  tubes,  and  although  it  rises  through  six  stories,  it 
can  be  readily  heated  to  200  degrees  or  more,  and 
this  degree  of  heat  is  sometimes  used  by  them;  they 
can  then  readily  make  the  sugar  candy. 
Slide  for  Clay  Caps. 

We  observed  a  convenient  contrivance  for  returning 
the  caps  from  the  upper  stories  or  lofts,  where  they 
have  been  used,  to  the  ground  floor,  where  they  are  to 
be  worked  over  again.  It  is  a  tube  formed  in  the  ma- 
sonry — furnished  wsth  a  door,  ai.d  communicating  from 
the  highest  to  the  lowest  story;  the  caps,  being  thrown 
in  at  the  upper  hole,  of  course,  slide  down  to  the  low- 
est floor. 


York,  (Pa.-)  July  29. 

The  Weather. — The  weather  has  been  remarkably 
hot  during  last  week — the  heat  is  not  so  great  since 
Sunday  last,  but  we  are  left  without  rain  and  corn  suf- 
fers much  for  the  want  of  it.  Within  eight  or  ten 
miles  north,  south  and  east,  there  have  been  refreshing 
showers,  while  here  we  had  not  as  much  rain  in  a  month 
as  would  well  lay  the  dust. 

On  Thursday  afternoon  there  was  a  gust  at  Baltimore, 
which  did  considerable  damage  by  unroofing  buildings 
Several  buildings  were  also  struck  by  lightning. 

On  the  same  afternoon  a  gust  passed  along  the  Sus- 
quehanna, and  took  about  150  feet  from  the  Wrights- 
ville  bridge,  which  was  just  on  the  eve  of  being  finish- 
ed. No  other  part  of  the  bridge  was  injured,  and  the 
stages  between  York  and  Philadelphia  continue,  as  they 
began  a  few  weeks  ago,  to  cross  it. 

Since  the  above  was  put  in  type,  another  heavy  gust 
passed  round  us,  and  about  nine  o'clock  last  night,  the 
barn  of  George  Fackler,  3  miles  from  York,  near  the 
Carlisle  road  was  burnt  by  lightning. —  Gaz. 

From  the  Northern  Banner. 
STEAMBOATS  ON  THE  SUSQUEHANNA. 

Tvwanda,  July  26,  1834. 
The  citizens  of  Owego  are  "up  and  doing.1'  On  the 
14th  instant,  a  meeting  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  village 
was  held,  with  a  view  to  forwarding  the  project.  A 
committee,  appointed  at  a  previous  meeting  to  confer 
with  the  citizens  of  Wilkesbarre,  made  a  report  of  their 
proceedings,  and  presented  a  letter  from  the  committee 
lately  appointed  by  a  public  meeting  at  Wilkesbarre, 
showing  their  readiness  to  concur  with  the  people  of 
Owego,  "in  any  measure  calculated  to  attain  the  object 
in  view."  A  letter  from  Mr.  Randall,  showing'the 
practicability  of  navigating  the  Susquehanna  by  steam, 
and  the  great  advantages  to  the  country  that  would 
flow  therefrom,  was  read-     Several  gentlemen  address- 


ed the  meeting  at  some  length  upon  the  importance  of 
the  project,  to  the  parts  of  New  York  and  Pennsylva- 
nia adjacent  to  the  Susquehanna,  and  the  necessity  of 
union,  concert  of  action  and  energy,  on  the  part  of  those 
concerned — alluded  to  the  opinions  of  Gov.  Wolf  and 
other  eminent  men  in  Pennsylvania  on  the  subject — 
urged  the  propriety  of  getting  up  a  subscription  for 
building  a  boat,  &c.  Mr.  Pumpelley,  after  having  ad- 
dressed the  meeting  at  some  length,  offered  the  follow- 
ing resolution,  which  was  unanimously  adopted: 

"Resolved,  That  a  subscription  be  procured  to  the 
amount  of  §10,000  for  tne  purpose  of  building  a  steam- 
boat on  the  Susquehanna  river,  to  run  between  Wilkes- 
barre and  Owego;  that  the  stock  be  divided  into  1000 
shares,  at  $10  each,  to  be  subscribed  for  by  the  citizens 
of  Wilkesbarre  and  Owego,  and  the  intervening 
places." 

A  committee  of  seven  was  then  appointed  to  corres- 
pond with,  and  meet  a  committee  from  Wilkesbarre, 
on  the  subject  of  the  navigation  of  the  Susquehanna  in 
this  borough,  at  such  time  as  they  shall  mutually  agree 
upon.  A  subscription  drawn  up  by  the  committee  was 
read,  and  some  other  business  connected  with  the  ob- 
ject of  the  assemblage  transacted,  when  the  meeting 
adjourned. 

Gettysburg,  July  29. 
Columbia  Bridge. — The  public  will  be  pleased  to 
hear  that  the  bridge  over  the  majestic  Susquehanna  is 
now  ready  to  be  passed.  On  Saturday  evening,  the 
Philadelphia  stage  for  the  first  time  crossed  it. — York 
Gazette. 

The  Weather  has  been  extremely  warm  for  some 
time  past,  and  is  fast  becoming  very  dry,  in  our  vicinity, 
though  there  were  fine  showers  in  some  parts  of  this 
county  last  week.  Within  the  last  ten  years  there  have 
been  but  two  days  warmer  than  Saturday  and  Sunday 
last — namely  the  5th  and  6th  of  August,  1827 — and  but 
one  warmer  evening  than  Saturday,  which  was  the  26th 
of  July,  1830.  The  mercury  rose  to  nearly  95  on  Thurs- 
day, and  above  94  on  several  other  days  last  week — 
and  the  highest  we  have  ever  seen  it  was  96. — Compiler, 

Beaver,  July  18th. 
The  Cholera. — This  dreadful  and  fatal  disease  is 
again  beginning  to  find  its  way  up  the  Ohio,  and  already 
on  this  end  of  the  river,  several  persons  have  fallen  vic- 
tims to  the  deadly  progress.  In  our  own  county,  two. 
deaths  have  recently  occurred  from  its  attack.  The 
first  was  a  Mr.  Hooper,  who  brought  the  disease  with 
him  from  Louisville,  and  died  shortly  after  he  reached 
Freedom.  On  Wednesday  last,  Capt.  Knowles,  of  the 
steamboat  Eclipse,  was  attacked,  and  in  five  hours  was 
a  corpse.  The  boat  had  been  run  ashore  near  the  mouth 
of  Beaver,  and  medical  assistance  obtained  from  the 
borough,  but  all  in  vain — the  case  was  beyond  the  reach 
of  human  aid. 

Toll. — Amount  of  tolls  received  at  the  Collector's 
Office  at  Easton,  from  the  opening  of  the  naviga- 
tion in  1833,  up  to  the  1st  of  July,  £7,634  38 
During  the  s;imc  period  in  1834,  14,448  63 
Number  of  barrels   of  flour  cleared 

during  the  same  period  in  1833,  8,912  00 

ditto  1834,  14,992  00 

Tons   of  coal  during   the  same    period 

in  1833,  17,131  00 

ditto  1§34,  26,831  00 

Easton  Sentinel 


Large  Heifer. — Col.  Joseph  Paxton,  of  Cattawissa, 
Columbia  county,  has  a  Heifer  four  years  old,  which 
weighs  1725  pounds.  The  editor  of  the  Watchman 
witnessed  her  weight  on  the  hay-scales,  on  Wednesday 

last.  —Danville  Watchman- 
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MR.  I)U  PONCEAU'S   DISCOURSE  ON  FOREIGN 
LITERATURE  AND  SCIENCE. 

A  Discourse  on  the  necessity  and  the  means  of  making 
our  national  literature  independent  of  that  of  Great 
Britain,  delivered  before  the  members  of  the  Pennsylva- 
nia Library  of  Foreign  Literature  and  Science,  on 
Saturday,  Feb.  IS,  1834.—  By  Peter  S.  Du  Ponceau, 
Senior  Vice  President  of  the  Executive  Board  of  the 
Association- 
Gentlemen  of  the  Foreign  Library  Company, — 

Among  the  various  institutions  that  exist  in  this  coun- 
try for  the  cultivation  and  promotion  of  knowledge, 
there  is  none  more  likely  to  redound  to  the  honor  as 
well  as  to  the  advantage  of  our  citizens,  than  that  which 
you  have  lately  established.  It  is  a  novelty  of  its  kind. 
In  no  pa:t  of  the  world,  I  believe,  is  there  a  public 
library,  devoted  entirely  to  foreign  literature  and  science, 
to  the  exclusion  of  books  written  in  the  vernacular 
tongue.  But  to  no  country,  als'n,  is  such  a  library  so 
well'suitcd  as  it  is  to  ours.  It  seems  called  for  by  our 
peculiar  situation,  to  enable  us  at  the  same  time  to  vin- 
dicate our  intellectual  character  from  the  misrepresen- 
tations which  have  become  so  fashionable  among  a  cer- 
tain class  of  writers  in  a  certain  quarter  of  Europe,  and 
to  free  us  from  the  shackles  of  a  kindred,  yet  foreign 
literature,  which  prevent  us  from  fully  displaying  that 
individuality  which  is  the  characteristic  of  a  truly  inde- 
pendent nation. 

The  success  which  this  association  has  hitherto  expe- 
rienced; the  number  of  subscribers,  the  choice  of  books, 
the  avidity  with  which  they  are  sought  after,  and  the 
constant  call  for  more,  are  a  sufficient  answer  to  the 
aspersions  which  superficial  and  flippant  travellers  de- 
light to  throw  upon  our  country.  They  prove  that 
there  are  those  among  us,  and  not  a  few  of  those,  who 
have  minds  to  understand  and  hearts  to  feel  the  be  auties 
of  Corii'-ille  and  of  Racine;  of  Petrarch  and  of  Dante; 
of  Schiller  and  Goethe,  and  of  Cervantes  and  Calderon. 
And  mind,  that  it  is  not  in  the  great  commercial  city  of 
New  Yoik,  where  foreigners  abound,  that  this  society 
is  established;  but  here,  in  Philadelphia,  in  the  Quaker 
city,  as  it  has  been  called,  where  it  is  well  known  that 
strangers  are  comparatively  few,  and  they  in  general, 
n<it  pers  ins  devoted  to  literature  and  science.  There 
would  be  no  necessity  for  a  library  like  this,  if  there 
were  not  readers  of  the  works  that  it  contains;  and  un- 
less it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  gratify  the  public 
taste,  it  would  be  absurd  and  ridiculous  for  any  man  of 
sense  to  dream  for  a  moment  of  its  establishment.  I 
regret  that  I  was  not  one  of  those  who  first  conceived 
this  happy  idea;  but  I  rejoice  that  it  has  been  acted 
upon,  and  I  congratulate  you  on  the  success  that  it  has 
hitherto  obtained,  and  which  justifies  our  most  sanguine 
hopes  for  the  future. 

The  two  objects  that  I  have  mentioned,  and  the  at- 
tainment of  which  this  institution  will  grca'ly  promote, 
are  not  the  only  good  effects  that  it  will  produce.  I 
could  enumerate  many  more,  but  the  limits  of  this  dis- 
couise  will  not  permit  me  to  expatiate  upon  them.  1 
shall,  therefore,  confine  myself  to  those  to  which  I  have 
already  adverted.  I  hope  1  shall  be  able  to  prove  to 
you  that  the  advancement  of  our  literature  absolutely 
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requires  that  we  should  cease  to  look  up  so  exclusively 
as  we  have  hitherto  done  to  the  literature  of  Great 
Britain,  as  the  model  of  our  own,  and  that  a  more  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  that  of  other  countries  will  not 
only  enlarge  our  ideas,  but  as  I  shall  undertake  to  show 
you,  will  even  preserve  the  purity  of  our  language.  It 
hardly  requires  an  argument  to  prove  that  this  institu- 
tion will  raise  our  intellectual  reputation,  at  hast  among 
those  who  might  receive  their  impressions  from  the 
misrepresentations  of  foreign  travellers.  As  to  men  of 
real  knowledge  and  sound  judgment,  they  are  not  to  be 
worked  upon  by  the  ephemeral  productions  of  those 
writers;  availing  themselves  of  the  benefits  which  this 
library  offers  to  them,  tliey  will  se»  nothing  in  it  but 
what  might  naturally  have  been  expected  from  the  pro- 
gress of  mental  improvement  in  our  country. 

When  I  speak  of  misrepresentations  of  foreign  travel- 
lers, I  do  not  mean  to  advert  to  those  who,  conscien- 
tiously attached  to  the  constitution  and  government  of 
their  country,  view  our  republican  institutions  with  a 
prejudiced  eye,  and  represent  them  in  a  false  light  to 
their  countrymen;  these  have  their  excuse  in  the  amor 
j  patriae,  an  honourable  feeling,  in  which  we  do  not  less 
i  indulge"  than  other  nations;  much  less  shall  I  take  notice 
I  of  those,  who,  laying  hold  of  some  national  peculiarities 
\  differing  from  those  to  which  they  have  been  accustom- 
ed, seem  to  take  pleasure  in  presenting  to  the  world 
I  a  caricature  of  our  manners;  the  former  are  often  re- 
j  s'pcctable,  the  latter  are  always  contemp'ible. 

But  when  an  author,  not  unknown  in  the  literary 
world,  after  receiving  in  our  country  all  the  attentions 
I  to  which  a  respectable  stranger  is  entitled,  affects  to 
sink  our  nation  to  a  low  rank  in  the  scale  of  intellect, 
an  I  tauntingly  reproaches  us  with  the  respect  that  we 
j  have  long  cherished  for  the  literature  of  his  country, 
j  which  he  represents  as  a  humiliating  servitude,  we  are 
j  bound,  at  least,  to  take  warning  from  him,  and  free 
I  ourselves  from  those  shackles  which  he  boasts  that  his 
1  nation  has  imposed  upon  us. 

j  The  writer  that  I  speak  of  is  the  author  of  a  Book  of 
Travels  in  the  United  States  which  he  has  entitled 
"  Men  and  Manners  in  America."  I  leave  to  reviewers 
the  unfair  descriptvon  of  our  manners,  with  which  his 
work  abounds;  1  confine  myself  to  what  has  a  direct 
I  relation  to  the  subject  of  this  discourse.  "  In  the  pre- 
sent generation  of  Americans,"  says  he,  "  I  sec  no 
symptoms  of  improving  taste  or  increasing  elevation  of 
\intelhct  The  recorded  spec'  mens  of  this  period  (the 
'  period  subsequent  to  our  revolution)  indicate  a  sad  de- 
ficiency of  taste,  originality  and  imaginative  power." 
j  Ileaelels  that  wc  have  degenerated,  even  from  our  im- 
!  mediate  ancestors.  Such  is  the  cruel  stigma  w  h  ch  this 
author  has  attempted   to   fix    upon  our   country.      It  is 

!our  duty  to  repel  it. 
That  our  literature  cannot  stand  a  comparison  with 
that  of  GreAt  Britain,  is  what  I  am  willing  freely  to  ael- 
,  mil,  and  what  no  one  of  us  is  disposeel  to  deny;  but 
'  that  may  be  easily  accounted  for,  without  recurring  to 
I  a  want  of  elevation  of  mind  or  a  d.  ficiency  of  mental 
powers.  Our  existence  in  the  colonial  and  hide-pen- 
'  dent  state  elates  from  a  little  more  than  two  hundred 
years;  during  the  first  century  and  a  half,  our  country 
consisted  of  infant  settlemi  nts,  devoted  entirely  to  ag- 
Iricultuie,  with  a  scanty  population,   scattered  through 
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immense  forests,  and  debarred  of  intercourse  with  al 
mankind,  except  Great  Britain  and  her  dependencies. 
Those  were  not  times  in  which  science  or  literature 
could  fl  'urish.  Literature  has  never  flourished  any 
tchere  under  a  colonial  system  of  government.  Yet  at 
the  latter  end  ot  that  period,  Franklin  arose  and  shone 
like  a  brilliant  meteor  amidst  the  darkness  that  sur- 
rounded him.  As  Britain  justly  boasts  of  her  Newton, 
America  is  equally  proud  of  her  Franklin. 

The  next  period  of  betwten  thirty  and  forty  years, 
from  the  commencement  of  our  revolution  to  the  last 
peace  with  Gre^.t  Britain,  was  also  unfavorable  to  litera- 
ture. It  languished  even  in  Europe.  In 'his  country, 
the  first  part  of  it  was  consumed  in  the  struggle  with 
the  mother  country  for  our  independence,  and  in 
organizing  a  bold  and  novel  sys'em  of  government, 
which  other  nations  have  since  adopted  as  a  model; 
during  the  latter  part  of  it,  we  were  distracted  by  the 
intrigues  of  France  and  Great  Britain,  and  ruined  by 
the  piracies  of  Gre.t  Britain  and  France,  which  ended 
in  a  war  wi  h  the  former,  in  which  we  came  off  victo- 
rious. I  must  also  acknowledge,  that  during  the  whole 
of  i  hat  period,  such  was  the  force  of  ancient  preposses- 
sions, that  we  had  not  yet  even  thought  of  snaking  off 
the  mental  yoke  which  had  so  long  weighed  upon  us; 
we  seemed  to  be  satisfied  with  our  political  emancipa- 
tion, and  despaired  ever  to  be  able  to  wrestle  with 
Great  Britain  in  the  fields  of  literature  and  science. 
Towards  the  end  of  that  period,  however,  Fulton  ap- 
peared, who  conquered  time,  space,  the  winds  and  the 
tides,  and  his  genius  has  changed  the  face  if  the  world. 
Two  such  men  as  Franklin  and  Fulton  are  sufficient  to 
illustra'e  any  nation.  I  do  not  speak  of  our  warriors  and 
statesmen,  they  do  not  come  with  n  the  scope  of  this 
discourse.  Even  Washington's  great  name  shall  be 
passed  over  in  silence. 

We  have  had,  in  fact,  no  literature  until  the  peace  of 
December,  1814.  The  war  which  preceded  it,  inspir- 
ed us  with  a  spirit  we  had  never  felt  before.  We  had 
resisted  in  arms,  unaided  by  friends  or  allies,  the  whole 
force  of  Great  Britain;  we  now  thought  for  the  first  time 
of  an  independent  literature.  'I  he  task  was  not  an  easy 
one;  what  cost  Great  Britain  centuries  to  achieve,  we 
could  not  expect  to  perform  in  twenty  years;  but  we 
have  begun,  and  are  gradually  advancing.  Before  the 
time  that  I  speak  of,  it  might,  perhaps,  not  improperly 
have  been  asked:  V\  ho  reads  an  American  book?  In 
less  than  twenty  years  after  our  first  beginning,  we 
have  produced  books  that  are  read  all  over  the  world, 
that  are  translated  in'o  various  languages,  and  are  hon- 
ourably no'iced  in  the  scientific  and  literary  journals  of 
all  Europe.  As  the  writers  of  those  books  are  almost 
all  living,  I  abstain  from  alluding-  particularly  to  any  of 
them.  Those  have  been  (with  a  few  honorable  excep- 
tions) our  first  efforts,  and  yet  the  colonial  spirit  which 
has  borne  so  long  upon  us,  is  not  quite  extinguished. 
We  have  still  to  prove  to  foreigners  that  we  are  in  every 
respect  an  independent  people. 

It  is  not  otdy  unjust;  it  is  crui  1,  in  the  traveller  of 
whom  I  have  been  speaking,  to  ascribe  the  little  pro 
gress  that  our  literature  has  made  in  twenty  years,  com 
pared  with  that  of  Great  Britain  in  three  centuries,  to 
the  want  of  mtntal powers,  and  to  stigmatize  us  as  a  de- 
generate race.  He  turns  our  libraries  into  ridicule,  be- 
cause they  are  not  so  large  as  those  which  have  been 
for  ages  collecting  in  Europe.  "If  a  man,"  says  he, 
*'  were  to  read  all  the  books  that  exist  within  the  limits 
of  the  U  nited  States,  there  could  not  be  enough  to  make 
him  a  truly  learned  man."  This  is  bitter  sarcasm;  but 
I  would  hardly  take  any  notice  of  it,  if  it  were  not 
connected  with  the  object  of  our  institution.  Permit 
me,  therefore,  to  say  a  few  words  upon  this  subject. 

That  our  public  libraries  are  not  to  be  compared  with 
those  of  Europe  for  the  number  of  books  that  they  con- 
tain, is  what  cannot  be  denied.  At  the  same  time  it  is 
right  that  I  should  say  that  any  one  wdio  will  take  the 
trouble  to  cast  his   eye  over  our  catalogues,   will  con- 


vince himself  that  their  contents  are  well  chosen.  It  is 
true  that  we  do  not  possess  all  that  useless  multitude  of 
bocks  with  which  the  great  Furopeon  libraries  are  en- 
cumbered. We  do  not  possess  that  immense  numbi  r 
of  volumes  of  polemic  divinity  which  during  so  many 
centurii  s  deluged  Europe  with  blood,  nor  the  enormous 
mass  of  commentaries  on  the  civil  law  that  appeared 
after  the  discovery  of  the  Pandects  at  Amalfi.  Our 
libraries  do  not  contain  the  controversial  writings  be- 
tween the  nominalists  and  realists,  the  Scottists  and  the 
Thomists,  at  one  period,  and  the  Jansenists  and  Molin- 
ists  at  another.  We  have  enough  of  our  own  ists,  about 
whom  the  Europeans  care  as  little  as  we  do  about  theirs. 
I  admit  that  we  have  not  sixty  or  a  hundred  editions  of 
the  same  work;  that  we  do  not  abound  in  Aldis  and  in 
Elzeviers;  that  our  collections  of  the  Cinquecentisti  are 
not  considerable,  and  that  we  have  but  few  of  those 
manuscript  missals,  rituals,  Homilies  and  Theological 
works  without  end,  which  are  so  much  sought  after  on 
the  European  continent.  It  is  not  here  that  the  learned 
Mai  must  seek  for  Palimpsests  to  discover  under  illegi- 
ble trash,  some  fragments  of  Fronto  or  of  Cicero  de 
Republica,  and  the  Institutes  of  Gaius  will  not  be  found 
here,  half  devoured  by  rats,  after  lying  for  centuries 
unnoticed  and  unknown.  If,  however,  we  do  not  pos- 
sess these,  it  does  not  follow  that  our  libraries  do  not 
afford  ample  means  for  acquiring  real  learning.  We 
are  not  deficient  in  works  of  science  or  of  elegant  litera- 
ture. We  possess  the  Greek  and  Roman  classics,  and 
those  of  the  modern  nations  of  Europe;  though  we 
might  rest  contented  with  Gibbon's  History  of  the 
Greek,  and  Von  Hammer's  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  for 
the  disgusting  catalogue  of  crimes  that  disgrace  the 
times  of  which  they  speak,  yet  the  lov.-r  of  antiquity 
will  find  on  our  shelves  pretty  complete  colli  ctions  of 
the  Byzantine  historians;  and  he  who  would  wish  to 
know  what  books  formed  a  library  at  Constantinople  in 
the  ninth  century,  may  satisfy  himself  by  reading  tbe 
Myriobiblion  of  Photius,  which  I  mention  only  by  way 
of  example.  The  works  of  the  fathers  of  the  Christian 
Church  may  be  found  in  our  theological  libraries,  to 
which  they  properly  belong,  and  they  are  not  inacces- 
sible to  those  who  would  exam  ne  them  in  a  literary 
point  of  view.  In  short,  our  libraries,  though  not  so 
large  as  those  of  Europe,  yet  are  suffich  nt  to  satisfy  the 
wants  of  a  student  who  is  contented  without  "all  the 
reading  never  to  be  read." 

But,  gentlemen,  if  the  size  of  libraries  were  a  safe 
criti  rion  from  which  to  judge  of  the  knowledge  or  of 
the  intellect  of  a  nation,  it  would  follow  that  Great 
Britain  is  inferior  in  these  respects  to  several  of  the 
other  nations  of  Europe.  The  largest  library  in  Eng- 
land (the  Bodleian  at  Oxford)  is  said  to  contain  five 
hundred  thousand  volumes,  though  some  say  only  two 
hundred  and  eighty  thousand,  including  manuscripts, 
while  the  Royal  Library  at  Paris  contains  two  millions 
of  printed  and  manuscript  volumes.*  Is  the  author  of 
Men  and  Manners  prepared  to  admit  that  Great  Britain, 
in  point  of  Intellect  or  knowledge,  is  inferior  to  Fiance, 
at  least  in  the  proportion  of  four  to  one?  People  should 
be  careful  not  to  throw  stones,  without  knowing  where 
they  may  light. 

I  have  sad  enough,  and.  perhaps,  too  much  on  the 
subject  of  this  ill  humoured  traveller.  But,  as  he  has 
taken  the  liberty  to  amuse  himself  at  our  expense,  I  beg 
you  will  pi  rmit  me  to  entertain  you  for  a  few  moments 
at  his,  and  to  show  you  by  that  means  to  how  little  re- 
spect his  opinions  are  entithd. 

Know,  then,  gentlemen,  that  this  same  traveller,  as  I 


*  Galignani's  Paris  Messenger,  says: — "  The  Royal 
Library  at  Paris,  on  the  1st  of  January,  1833,  contained 
1,985,000  volumes,  including  manuscripts,  books  of 
engravings,  and  numismaticul  works.  On  the  1st  of 
January,  1834,  it  will  contain  at  least  2,000,000  volumes, 
as  every  year,  on  an  average,  20,000  new  works  are 
deposited  there." 
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have  been  credibly  informed,  is  a  native  of  Scotland,  j  not  one  solitary  guest  to  show  that  it  is  not  the  general 
No  disgrace  to  him,  I  am  sure;  there  is  not  a  more  true  i  character  of  the  country  thai  is  described;  the  author,  on 
hearted  people  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  than  that  which  !  the  contrary,  avows  in  a  subsequent  chapter,  that  lie 
inhabits  old  Caledonia.  They  hold  a  high  rank,  in  has  thus  depicted  the  great  majority  of  wh:it  he  calls 
science  and  literature,  and,  though  a  little  tinged  with  j  the  "  mercantile  aid  manufacturing  aristocracy." 
pride,  they  are  exceeded  by  none  in  excellence  of|  I  shall  pass  over  the  after  dinner  scene,  in  which  the 
heart,  or  urbanity  of  manners;  above  all  they  are  dis-  lady  mayoress  and  her  charming  daughter*,  are  repre- 
tinguistied  by  their  patriotism  and  by  their  attachment 
to  the  soil  that  gave  them  birth.  You  will,  therefore, 
not  be  a  little  astonished  when  yon  hear  that  that  gen- 
tleman, in  describing  the  men  and  manners  of  his  native 
country,  has  treated  it,  it  would  be  too  little  to  say  with 
more  severity  than  our  own,  but  « ith  unexampled,  and, 
1  am  convinced,  with  unmerited  cruelty.  Have  a  little 
patience,  while  I  try  to  make  good  my  assertion. 

The  writer  that  I  speak  of,  has  made  h  mself  known 
to  the  public,  as  the  author  of  a  novel,  entitled  "  Cyril 
Thornton,"*  and  we  have  no  right  to  know  him  by  any 
other  description.  After  reading  his  travels  through 
our  country,  I  had  the  curiosity  to  read  that  romance. 
My  astonishment  was  as  great  as  yours  will  presently 
be,  when  I  read  what  I  am  going  to  relate. 


si  nted  in  their  dishabille, over  a  ilish  of  cold  tea,  where 
they  are  surprisid  by  the  hero,  as  they  had  not  expect- 
ed that  any  of  the  gentlemen  would  leave  their  bottle 
to  seek  the  company  of  the  ladies.  It  is  ludicrous  in  the 
extreme.  I  cannot  refrain  from  laughing,  when  I  con- 
sider what  a  figure  would  be  made  by  Miss  Jacly  and 
Miss  Lexy,  if  with  their  elegant  mother  they  w<  re  to 
make  their  appearance  at  one  of  our  social  en  les  in 
Philadelphia  or  New  York-  They  would  probably  be 
invited  to  display  their  graces  in  the  more  congenial  at- 
mosphere ol  the  kitchen. 

But,  gentlemen,  this  is  not  all  We  are  next  present- 
ed with  a  funeral  scene,  at  some  distance  in  the  coun- 
try. The  deceased  was  a  laird,  or.  what  we  would  call 
I  here,  a  country  gentleman,  an  uncle  of  the  hero,  and  a 
I'he  hero  of  the  tale  is  a  "young  Englishman,  who  is  I  brother  of  bis  protector.  We  are  now  to  have  a  de- 
sent  to  Gl.iSKOW,  the  greatest  commercial  and  manufac-  sciiption  of  country  manners.  'I  he  hero  and  his  sur- 
turing  town  in  Scotland,  to  complete  his  education,  j  viving  uncle,  of  course,  goto  the  funeral,  which  is  at- 
There  he  is  placed  under  the  care  of  an  old  uncle,  a  tended  by  a  gnat  number  of  the  neighbouring  gentry, 
rich  merchant,  excessively  vulgar  in  his  manners,  but  They  have  hardly  entered  the  hou-e  of  mourning,  than 
whose  character  otherwise  is  unessential  to  our  purpose,  the  scene  opens  with  eating  and  drinking,  and  healths 
The  period  at  which  the  scene  is  laid  is  about  thirty  are  pledged  round  in  great  style.  The  funeral  at  last 
years  ago;  indeed  it  cannot  be  much  more  than  twenty  proceeds;  it  is  scarcely  ended,  when  the  company  meet 
years  before  the  time  when  the  book  is  presumed  to  again  at  a  sumptuous  supper,  where  such  gi  rmandizing 
have  been  written.  We  must,  therefore,  consider  the  and  bacchanalian  orgies  take  place  as  baffle  all  descrip- 
description  which  the  author  gives  of  that  country  as  a  tion.  Singing  songs,  roaring  gh-es  and  catches,  drink- 
delineation  of  contemporary  manners.  Nations  do  not  ingtoass,  and  all  the  concomitants  of  unbridled  de- 
change  their  habits  in  so  short  a  time.  bauchery,  succeed  each  other  during  the  night,  until  at 
The  author,  then;  introduces  his  hero,  under  the  gui  last  the  brutes  in  human  shape  attain  the  last  period  of 
dance  of  his  uncle,  into  what  must  be  considered  the  drunkenness,  and  are  seen  lying  on  the  floor,  amidst 
first  society  of  the  place.  The  young  man  is  invited  to  the  wreck  of  dishes,  glasses  and  bottles  spread  in  con- 
a  dinner  at  the  house  of  the  Lord  Provost,  the  first  fusion  around  them.  Here,  again,  there  is  not  one  de- 
magistrate  of  the  city,  where  it  is  to  be  expected  that  cent  character  to  relieve  the  mind  from  the  disgust 
the  most  respectable  and  the  best  educated  company  which  this  picture  inspires;  not  one  righteous  man  to 
are  to  meet.  The  scene  opens  with  a  visit  from  the  son  save  that  Sodom  from  destruction, 
of  the  great  man  to  the  hero  of  the  tale;  he  comes  in  This  is  Scotland;  town,  country  and  all,  as  dep:cted 
person  to  invite  him  to  dine  wi'h  his  papa.  That  young  by  the  author  of  Men  and  Man :.ers  in  America.  It  will 
man's  conduct  is  marked  with  the  most  excessive  ignor-  be  said  that  it  is  in  a  novel,  a  work  of  fiction,  and, 
ance  of  decency  of  manners,  and,  amongst  other  things,  therefore,  the  writer  did  not  mean  to  throw  disgrace 
he  spits   on   the  floor,  as  if  he  were  on  the   deck  of  a   upon  his  country.     But,  gentlemen,  we  all  know  that 


Mississippi  steamboat;  but  this  is  nothing  to  the  dinner 
which  takes  place  at  the  appointed  time.  The  guests 
are  announced  by  an  awkward  servant  in  the  most  awk- 
ward manner;  the  company  at  last  are  assembled;  there 
is  my  lord  mayor  and  the  lady  mayoress,  with  their  hope- 
ful son  and  their  two  daughters,   Miss  Jacky  and  Miss 


n  works  of  that  description,  the  fable  and  its  incidents 
are  indeed  ficitious,  but  the  manners,  habits  and  cus- 
toms of  the  time  and  place  where  the  scene  is  laid 
must  be  correctly  represented.  A  novelist  is  expected 
to  "paint  the  manners  living  as  they  rise-,"  this  was  well 
understood   by    Fielding,     Richardson,    Smollett,    Miss 


Lexy.  There  is  a  minister  to  say  grace.  The  rest  of!  Burney,  and  particularly  by  the  late  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
the  company  consist  of  a  number  of  Scotch  gentlemen  !  whose  excellent  novels,  admirable  as  they  aie,  would 
and  ladies,  the  flower,  as  we  must  presume,  of  the  city  !  lose  all  their  interest,  were  it  not  for  the  faithful  pic- 
of  Glasgow.  But  now  a  scene  of  ravenous  gluttony  and  I  tures  which  they  exhibit  of  the  manners  and  customs  of 
coarse  vulgarity  begins,  mixed  with  the  most  ludicrous  J  different  times  and  different  places.  A  little  colouring, 
attempts  at  gentility.  I  cannot  attempt  to  delineate  it  j  I  admit,  is  allowed  to  the  novelist,  to  give  effect  to  his 
to  you;  my  feeble  talents  are  not  equal  to  the  task,  pictures,  but  that  should  never  go  so  tar  as  to  destroy 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that  at  that  table  (I  was  going  to  say  I  altogether  the  likeness  of  the  objects  which  he  intends 
stable)  there  is  not  a  single  exception   to  the  disgusting    to  represent. 

manners  which  characterize  them  all;  no,  not  even  the  j  I  would  ask,  now  gentlemen,  whether  this  author 
reverend  priest;  there  is  not  one  redeeming  individual;  has  given  such  a  picture  of  bonny  Scotland  as  a  consci- 
. ,    entious  romance  writer  would  consider  legitimate?     If 

•  Sir  Walter  Scott,  while  he  wished  his  name  to  re-  he  has,  we  must  bless  heaven  that  we  live  in  America, 
main  concealed,  published  his  novels  as  written  "  by  and  not  in  such  a  country  as  he  has  described  If,  on 
the  author  of  Waverly."  Since  that  time  every  romance  the  contrary,  he  has  calumniated  that  country  then  why 
writer  has  adopted  that  mo:le  of  describing  his  own  should  we  complain  that  he  has  not  shown  more  favour 
person,  forgetting  that  this  kind   of  imitation  will  not    to  ours? 

bring  them  a  step  nearer  to  the  name  or  fame  of  the ;  But  why,  you  will  ask,  should  a  man  thus  try  to  de- 
great  unknown.  j  grade  the  country  that  gave  him  birth,  and   indiscrimi- 

General  Washington  was  very  fond  of  those  hickory  nately  hold  up  to  derision  and  contempt  the  respectable 
nuts  which  we  call  shell  barks.  In  consequence  of  that,  c'asses  of  the  society  to  which  he  belongs'  It  is  not 
the  young  1  fficers  of  the  revolutionary  army  affected  for  me,  gentlemen,  to  investigate  this  author's  motii  es; 
a  great  fondness  for  that  fruit.  But  there  has  been  but  to  us  they  are  of  no  importance;  'he  best  apology  that 
one  Washington.  ,  can  be  made  for  him  is,  that  the  same  ill  humor  which 
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prompted  him  to  write  against  this  country,  guided  his 
pen  when  he  wrote  about  his  own. 

Among  the  reproaches  which  the  same  author  makes 
to  our  country,  there  is  one,  1  regret  to  say,  which  is 
not  altogether  unfounded,  but  which,  according  to  his 
custom.he  makes  the  pretext  of  contumelious  language. 
1  mean  our  too  great  dependence  on  the  literature  of 
Great  Britain,  which  he  is  pleased  to  call  menial  alle- 
giance- I  pray  you  to  hear  what  he  says.  After  ad- 
vancing, as  I  have  mentioned  before,  that  we  are  defi- 
cient iii  taste,  originality  and  imaginative  powers,  he 
thus  proceeds  to  assign  a  reason  for  it.  "Starting,  '  he 
says,  "like  another  Adam,  into  sudden  political •  exist- 
ence; preserving  the  laws,  and  dependent  on  the  litera- 
ture  of  England,  Amer  ca  found  it  more  difficult  to  cast 
off  the  trammels  of  mental  allegiance,  than  to  burst 
asunder  the  bonds  of  physical  enthralment."  'I  his  is 
'  the  unkindest  cut  of  all.  But  it  may  also  serve  as  a 
lesson.  According  to  this  writer,  we  are  deficient  in 
taste,  because  we  have  endeavoured  to  form  ours  upon 
British  models;  and  for  the  same  reason  we  are  deficient 
in  originality.a  quality, without  which  no  national  litera- 
ture can  exist.  Why  that  should  also  make  us  deficient 
in  imaginative  powers,  I  cannot  well  comprehend,  for 
the  powers  of  the  mind  are  independent  of  the  manner 
in  which  they  are  exercised.  But  I  must  leave  this  to 
be  answered  by  our  lrvings,our  Coopers  and  our  Pauld- 
ings,  and  by  my  amiable  friend,  the  fair  author  of  Red- 
wood and  of  Hope  Leslie. 

Nothing  can  be  more  certain  than  that  if  we  confine 
ourselves  in  any  art  to  the  imitation  of  a  particular 
school,  (excellent  as  it  may  be,)  we  shall  never  be  able 
to  have  i\  school  of  our  own.  Imitation  destroys  ge- 
nius; it  narrows  the  range  of  our  imaginations  and  the 
field  of  our  conceptions.  That  we  follow  too  closely 
the  British  models,  and  that  our  compositions  are  not 
sufficiently  stamped  with  originality,  is  what  I  am  not 
prepared  to  deny,  and  we  cannot  too  much  blame  the 
satirist  for  giving  it  the  name  of  mental  dependence, 
though  the  imputation  comes  with  a  very  ill  grace  from 
that  quarter. 

The  reasons  which  have  produced  this  mental  de- 
pendence, (if  it  can  be  so  called)  are  too  well  known, 
that  I  should  take  up  much  of  your  time  in  explaining 
them.  The  similarity  of  language,  the  constant  influx 
of  British  books  and  literary  productions  of  every  de- 
scription, which  are  reprinted  here  as  fast  as  they  ap- 
pear, the  natural  indolence  of  man  which  makes  him 
pursue  the  object  easiest  to  be  gained,  in  preference 
often  to  the  most  valuable;  a  long  cherished  congeni- 
ality of  manners,  habits  and  literary  opinions  with  the 
nation  whose  language  we  speak,  and  whose  descen- 
dants we,  or  the  great  majority  of  us,  are;  a  filial  re- 
spect, which  in  spite  of  parental  injuries,  is  not  yet  ex- 
tinguished; all  these  circumstances  together  have  pro- 
duced that  mental  thraldom  with  which  we  are  re- 
proached by  those  whom  it  most  honors,  and  from 
which  we  are  warned  by  them  that  it  is  at  least  time  to 
free  ourselves.  'I  he  question  now  occurs,  how  is  this 
to  be  done;  and  it  is  not  difficult  of  solution.  When  we 
were  struggling  with  Great  Britain  for  our  political  inde- 
pendence what  did  we  do?  We  sought  foreign  alliances, 
and  obtained  them.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  without 
their  aid  we  should  not  have  succei-ded;  but  with  their 
aid  we  did  succeed,  and  in  a  shorter  time  than  we 
should  otherwise  have  done:  the  same  course  is  now  to 
he  pursued.  Let  us  seek  foreign  alliances  in  the  literature 
and  science  of  other  nations  than  Great  Britain,  and  we 
may  expert  similar  success. 

This  idea  is  not  new.  It  has  already  been  acted  upon, 
and  is  gradually  producing  its  fruits.  Finding  at  the 
close  of  the  last  war,  that  our  weak  efforts  were  derid- 
ed by  British  critics,  from  whom,  on  the  contrary,  we 
should  have  expected  mild  encouragement,  it  occurred 
to  some  patriotic  gentlemen  in  Philadelphia  and  New 
York,  to  seek  literary  friends  on  the  continent  ofKu- 
VPpc.     A  conspiracy  was  formed  that  had  ramifications 


in  Boston  and  elsewhere,  to  carry  that  idea  into  effect. 
I  had  the  honor  to  be  a  member  of  that  conspiracy, 
which  I  call  by  that  name,  because  it  was  carried  on  in 
secret,  and  was  known  only  by  its  results.  We  began 
with  Germany.  Correspondences  were  opened  with 
the  literary  characters  of  that  land  of  genius  and  science. 
The  works  of  our  writers  were  sent  to  them,  and  theirs 
received  in  return.  Two  journals  were  established; 
one  in  English  at  New  York,  under  the  title  of  "  the 
German  Correspondent,"  and  another  in  German,  at 
Philadelphia,  under  that  of  Views  of  America,  (Amcri- 
hanische  Ansichten.)  The  object  of  the  former  was  to 
make  German  literature  known  to  our  countrymen, 'hat 
of  the  latter  to  make  ours  known  in  Germany.  At  the 
same  time  there  appeared  at  Leipzick  another  periodi- 
cal publication  entirely  devoted  to  this  country,  and 
tending  to  the  same  end  with  the  two  thers,  entitled 
"America  described  by  herself,"  (Amerika  dur^cstellt  durch 
sich  selbust-)  These  three  periodicals  lasted  little  more 
than  one  year;  the  last,  however,  was  followed  by 
another,  entitled  "Atlantis,"  also  published  at  Leip- 
zick, by  a  gentlemen  who  is  now  a  respectable  member 
of  the  medical  profession  in  thiscity,*  and  went  through 
two  octavo  volumes-  Those  works  produced  the  de- 
sired effect.  American  productions  were  fairly  review- 
ed and  moderately  criticised  in  the  literary  journals  at 
Halle,  Gcettingen,  Leipzick  and  other  places,  and  even 
at  Vienna.  Several  of  them  received  the  honor  of  a 
translation  into  the  German  language.  About  the  same 
time  when  this  conspiracy  was  formed,  Harvard  uni- 
versity sent  some  of  her  most  promising  pupils  to  com- 
plete their  education  in  Germany,  whence  they  return- 
ed fraught  with  knowledge,  which  enabled  them  to 
take  their  stations  in  the  first  ranks  of  our  society. 

Thus  we  first  sought  and  obtained  aid  among  the  en- 
lightened Germans,  whose  language  and  literature  are 
most  congenial  to  our  own.  France  needed  not  to  be 
sought,  she  met  us  of  her  own  accord  in  the  fields  of 
literature  and  science;  she  extended  to  us  her  friendly 
hand,  and  showed  herself  the  faithful  ally  in  arts,  that 
she  had  formerly  been  in  arms;  of  this  her  scientific 
and  literary  journals  bear  ample  testimony  f  There 
the  works  of  American  authors  have  always  been  re- 
spectfully noticed,  criticised  with  candour  and  fairness, 
and  with  the  delicacy  peculiar  to  that  intelligent  and 
amiable  people;  but  never  with  the  stern  brow  of  inso- 
lent superiority. or  the  bitternes  of  contemptuous  satire. 
Other  nations  followed  the  example  of  Germany  and 
France,  and  we  found  friends  every  where  through  the 
whole  extent  of  the  European  continent. 

As  to  Great  Britain,  those  of  that  nation  whose  good 
opinion  is  worth  having,  the  men  of  elevated  minds, 
have  done  justice  to  our  efforts;  but  the  vulgar  herd  of 
writers,  abandoning  France,  which  they  so  long  de- 
lighted to  misrepresent,  have  selected  us  as  the  ob- 
ject of  their  unmanly  attacks,  of  which  I  have  shown 
you  a  striking  instance,  which  I  would  not  have  notic- 
ed, if  it  had  not  been  so  immediately  connected  with 
my  subject;  showing  the  necessity  of  extending  our 
views  more  and  more  beyond  t lie  limits  of  British  liter- 
ature, as  the  best  answer  we  can  give  to  those  who  af- 
fect to  consider  us  as  their  humble  imitators.  Not  that 
I  mean  to  say  that  the  literature  of  Great  Britain  is  not 
worthy  of  imitation;  no  man  is  more  sensible  than  I  am 
of  its  merits.  The  works  of  her  great  poets  and  prose 
writers  have  delighted  my  youthful  days,  affording  a 
pleasing  relaxation  from  the  labours  of  my  maturer 
years,  and  at  this  moment  are  the  solace  of  my  old  age. 
I  hope  we  shall  never  cease  to  read,  study  and  admire 
their  immortal  works,  and  that  our  writers  will  strive 
to   catch   s  me  sparks  at  least  of  their  genius  and  of 


*  Dr.  E.  F.  Uivinus. 

j  Those  who  have  been  in  the  habit  of  reading  the 
Ticvue  Enci/clopcdique  and  the  Bulletin  des  Sciences,  ed- 
ited by  Baron  Ferussac, know  with  what  respect  Ameri-. 
can  works  have  been  noticed  in  those  publications- 
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their  spirit,  without  descending  to  a  servile  imitation  of 
their  language  or  of  their  manner. 

There  is,  after  all,  nothing  so  difficult  for  nations  who 
speak  the  same  language,  as  to  imitate  the  literary  pro- 
ductions of  e:ich  other;  imitation  here  degenerates  into 
plagiarism,  for  you  can  hardly  adopt  the  ideas  of  a  wri- 
ter without  adopting  also  the  language  in  which  he  has 
clothed  them;  and  if  you  endeavour  to  express  them  in 
other  words,  you  weaken  the  force  of  the  expression, 
and  produce  only  a  faint  copy  of  a  bright  original.  It 
is  not  so  when  you  borrow  the  ideas  of  an  author  who 
has  written  in  a  language  different  from  your  own.  This 
kind  of  imitation  has  been  allowed  among  all  nations 
in  all  ages.  Thus  Virgil  imitated  Homer,  and  Terence 
imitated  Menander.  We  love  to  sec  Catullus  imitated 
with  so  much  success  by  Ariosto  and  Tasso.*  To  imi- 
tation we  owe  some  of  the  noblest  flights  of  the 
British  muse.  Spenser  imitated  Petrarch;  Milton  drank 
deep  at  the  fount  of  the  Italian  Muse.  Pope  imitated 
Horace  and  Boileau;  Johnson  imitated  Juvenal. f  The 
charming  love  elegies  of  Hammond  are  little  more  than 
a  translation  of  Tibullus.  All  this  is  considered  fair  and 
legitimate;  but  let  any  one  try  to  clothe  those  or  any 
other  English  poems  in  another  English  dress,  he  will 
find  a  miserable  result,  and  will  be  called  a  plagiarist 
for  his  pains. 

Take,  for  instance,  this  so  often  repeated  line  in 
Pope,  in  his  Essay  on  Man, 

An  honest  man  's  the  noblest  work  of  God, 
and  try  to  render  the  idea  that  it  expresses  in  other  En- 
glish words,    in  verse  or  in  prose.      You  will  infallibly 
fail   in    every   attempt.     But   suppose  lJope  had   writ- 
ten in  French,  and  expressed  himself  thus: 

I.e  chef  d'oeuvre  du  ciel  est  un  homme  de  bien, 
you  might   have  rendered  the  idea  in   English  in  the 
words  that  he  has  used,and  the  poetry  w  ould  have  been 
your  own. 

1  hus  Milton  adopted  the  beautiful  idea  of  Dante, 
who  inscribes  over  the  gate  that  leads  to  the  infernal 
regions: 

Lasciate  ogni  speranza,  voi  ch'intrate. 

The  English  poet,  in  describing  hell,  says, 

Hope  never  comes. 

That  comes  to  all 

Thus  Spencer  has  received  well-deserved  praise  for 
his  charming  sonnet : 

Sweet  warrior,  when  shall  I  have  peace  with  you? 
although  the  idea  is  taken  from  the  well  known  sonnet 
of  Petrarch: 

Mille  fiate,  O  dolce  mia  guerrera 
Per  aver  co'  begli  occhi  vostri  pace,  &c- 
The  imitator  here  has  surpassed  his  model. 
Thus  Hammond  has  rendered,  though  not  so  happi- 
ly, the  delightful  lines  of  Tibullus: 

Te  spectem,  suprema  milii  cum  venerit  hora, 
Te  teneam  moiiens,  deficiente  manu. 


On  her  I'll  gaze  when  other  loves  are  o'e 
And  dying  press  her  with  my  clay-cold  h; 


•I  allude  here  to  the  beautiful  simile  of  the  Latin  poet. 
Ut  flos  in  septis  secretus  na^-citur  hortis,  &c. 

Calul.  lxii.  Carmen  Nupl. 

Imitated  by  Ariosto,  in  Orl.  Fur.  Canto  i.  st.  42- 
La  verginella  e  simile  alia  rosa,  &c. 

And  by  Tasso,  in  Gerus.  Lib.  Canto  xvi.  st.  14. 
Deh!  mira,  (egli  canto,)  spuntar  la  rosa,  &c. 

Which  Gay  has  indelicately  parodied  in  the  Beggar's 
Opera,  Act.  i. 

Virgins  are  like  the  fair  flow'rin  its  lustre,  &c. 
f  In  his  poem  called  London- 


It  is   lawful  for  you  to  follow  the  example  of  those 
British  writers,  by  sucking,    like   the  bee,  the  flowers 
of  the    literature    of  other   nations,    and   bringing  the 
sweet  juices   to  the  hive  of  your  own  language,  where 
j  you  will  work    them   up  into  delicious  honey.     Thus, 
when  you  read  in   Schiller's   Wallenstein   the  descrip- 
tion of  peace  suddenly  proclaimed  at  the  head  of  an  ar- 
|  my  long  harassed   with    the  fatigues  of  a  bloody   war, 
j  when  you  hear  Max  Ficcolomini   describe  the  soldiers 
returning  joyful  to  their  homes,  their  hats  adorned  with 
J  green  boughs,  the  last  plunder  of  Hie  fields,  (dem  letzen 
i  liaub  der  Fclder,)  you  may  safely  transfer  the  sublime 
■  idea  into  our  language,  you  will  have  enriched  our  lit- 
i  erature  and   acquired  honour  to  yourselves  and  to  our 
country.     Or  if  you  read  Biirger's  charming  translation 
of  the  Perviglium  Veneris'.* 

Morgen  liebe,  wer  die  Liebc 
•  Schon  gekannt; 
Morgen  liebe,  wer  die  Liebe 
Nie  empfand. 
You  will  be  tempted  to  say  after  him  in  your  own 
language, 

To-morrow  let  him  love,  who  love 
Felt  so  true; 

To  morrow  let  him  love,  who  love 
Never  knew. 

And  when  you  wish  to  describe  a  once  beautiful  vir- 
gin, now  pale  and  disfigured,  sinking  under  the  pangs 
of  ill  requited  love,  you  will  not  repeat  Shakspeare's 
admirable,  indeed,  but  trite  simile  of  "  patience  on  a 
monument,  smiling  at  grief;"  but  you  may  lawfully  ex- 
claim with  the  Italian  poet:t 

Appena  si  put)  dir,  questa  fu  rosa, 
And  you  can  hardly  say  this  was  a  rose. 
You  may    also  comfort  an  afflicted  friend,  bewailing 
the  loss  of  a  beloved  infant  daughter,   in  the  words  of 
the  French  poet,  Malherbe: 

Et  rose,  clle  a  vecu  ce  que  vivent  les  roses, 
L'espace  d'un  matin. 

A  rose,  she  lived  the  time  that  roses  live, 
The  morning  of  a  day. 

In  Spanish  literature  you  will  also  find  much  to  imi- 
tate, but  I  have  not  time  at  present  to  cite  examples. 

The  field  is  immense,  and  very  far  yet  from  being 
exhausted.  Let  other  nations  honourably  steal  the 
beauties  of  English  poetry,  and  make  them  their  own 
by  transplanting  them,  if  I  may  say  so,  into  their  own 
soil;  the  time  wdl  come  when  they  will  seek  your  fields, 
and  gather  treasures  there  to  carry  home. 

Permit  me  to  show  you  what  advantage  a  nation 
g.ins,  what  even  unmerited  g'.ory  it  acquires  by  a  fa- 
miliar acquaintance  with  a  foreign  literature.  You  all 
remember  the  beautiful  lines  of  Voltaire  in  his  tragedy 
of  Alzire. 

Des  Dieux  que  nous  scrvons  connais  la  difference, 
Les  tiens  t'ont  commands  le  murtre  et  la  vengeance, 
Et  le  mien,  quand  ton  bras  vientde  m'assassiner, 
M'ordonne  de  te  plaindre  et  de  te  pardonner. 

You  know  also  how  much  these  lines  have  been  ap- 
plauded by  the  French  and  other  European  critics,  and 
how  often  they  are  cited  in  praise  of  the  French  poet; 
but  what,  perhaps,  you  do  not  know,  is,  that  he  is  only 
entitled  to  the  honour  of  the  versification,  and  that  the 
idea  is  borrowed  from  the  English  poet  Rowe,  in  his 
tragedy  of  Tamerlane. 

Now  learn  the  diff'rence  'twixtthy  faith  and  mine, 
Thine  bids  thee  lift  the  dagger  to  my  breast, 
Mine  bids  thee  live. 


*  Cras  amct  qui  nunquani  amavit;  quique  amavit  eras 
amet. 
j  <  iuarini, 
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The  sublime  sentiment  which  these  words  convey  is 
more  briefly  and  more  happily  expressed  by  the  En- 
glish than  by  the  French  poet,  yet  I  do  not  remember 
that  credit  has  been  given  for  it  to  the  former.  Bui 
Rowe  was  an  obscure  writer  in  comparison  to  Voltaire, 
and  the  author  of  Alzire  has  alone  enjoyed  the  glory 
which  in  justice  belonged  to  the  author  of  Tamerlane. 

These,  gentlemen,  are  a  few  among  the  many  rea- 
sons that  I  nvght  adduce,  if  time  permitted,  in  favour 
of  cultivating  more  and  more  the  literature  of  continen 
tal  Europe.  You  will  not  expect  that  I  should  give 
you  here  a  dissertation  on  the  peculiar  merits  of  that 
of  each  different  nation,  that  I  should  treat  you  with  an 
abridgement  of  the  works  of  Bouterwek  on  general 
literature,  ofLaharpeand  Chenier  on  that  of  France, 
of  Muratori  and  Maffei  on  that  of  Italy,  of  Schlegel  and 
De  Stael  on  that  of  Germany,  and  of  Bouterwek  again, 
or  of  our  own  Ticknor,  on  that  of  Spain.  I  do  not  come 
here  to  instruct,  but  to  encourage  and  excite  you.  Nor 
do  you  want  the  little  instruction  that  I  could  give.  I 
would  rather  expect  to  receive  it  from  you.  The  ex- 
istence of  this  association,  the  zeal  that  you  have  dis- 
played in  the  promotion  of  i<s  object,  the  general  ap- 
probation which  our  institution  has  received  from  soci- 
ety at  large,  and  the  liberal  support  which  it  has  hith- 
erto obtained,  and  there  is  no  doubt  will  continue  to  ob- 
tain, afford  sufficient  proof  that  we  are  not  such  stran- 
gers to  the  literature  of  other  nations,  as  some  igno- 
rant or  prejudiced  writers  would  fain  make  the  world 
believe. 

1  have  heard  it  objected,  that  if  we  turn  our  atten- 
tion too  much  to  foreign  literature,  we  are  in  danger 
of  impairing  the  purity  of  our  language,  by  the  intro- 
duction of  foreign  words  and  modes  of  speech.  I  do 
not  think  the  danger  lies  there.  Language  can  only 
be  corrupted  by  a  want  of  taste,  but  our  taste  will  be 
improved  by  the  study  of  the  great  writers  of  France, 
Italy,  Germany  and  Spain.  Horace  did  not  think  that 
the  Latin  idiom  could  be  corrupted  by  the  reading  of 
the  Greek  models  when  he  recommended  their  daily 
and  nightly  perusal  to  the  scholars  of  his  day. 

vos  exemplaria  Graca 


Nocturna  versate  manu,  versate  diurna. 


.  tavern 
No,  gentlemen,  the  corruption  of  languages  is  the)  We  say  that  a  tedious  discourse  is  lengthy.-  we  distin 


Britain.  In  this  country  it  has  remained  nearly  stationa- 
ry, Franklin  and  Washington  Irving  have  botli  been 
justly  praised  for  writing  the  English  language  with  the 
purity  of  the  Addisonian  age.     1  fear  they  are  uliimi 

But  let  us  see  what  changes  the  English  language 
has  undergone  since  the  period  of  our  revolution,  and 
how  and  where  they  have  been  introduced  during  that 
time.  Johnson's  Dictionary  was  then  the  standard  re- 
pertory of  the  words  of  which  it  is  composed.  Anew 
edition  of  that  work  has  been  since  published  by  Mr. 
Todd,  containing  by  his  own  statement  several  thousand 
additional  words.  Where  do  these  thosands  of  words 
come  from?  It  is  but  just  to  suppose  that  some  ol  them 
may  be  legitimate  terms, which  Johnson  had  omitted  to 
insert  in  his  Dictionary.  1  will  also  admit  that  many  of 
them  if  they  were  not  English  at  the  time  of  our  revo- 
lution, still  deserve  to  be  so,  and  may  have  been  with- 
out impropriety  introduced  into  the  language;  but  if 
Great  Britain  claims  the  privilege  of  introducing  in  the 
course  of  sixty  years,  thousands  of  words  into  the  Dic- 
tionary, why  should  we  not  claim  the  same  right?  It  is 
too  well  known  that  English  Dictionary  makers,  to 
show  their  industry,  will  take  words,  good  or  bad.from 
any  obscure  writer  and  add  them  to  their  list;  and  it  is 
known  also  that  Lexicographers  cannot  at  the  present 
time  follow  the  progess  of  innovation,  and  that  new 
words  are  constantly  employed  in  modern  publications, 
which  cannot  be  found  in  their  compilations.  I  appeal 
to  the  readers  of  the  London  and  Edinburg  Reviews 
and  Magazines  and  most  of  the  modern  English  publi- 
cations in  Europe  in  proof  of  the  truth  of  this  assertion. 

I  am  willing  to  admit  that  every  change  in  language 
does  not  necessarily  imply  its  corruption.  But  if  we 
compare  the  words  that  may  be  called  "  American- 
isms" with  the  modem  Anglicisms  of  great  Britain,  we 
shall  find  that  they  have  no  right  to  boast  of  a  taste  in 
innovation  superior  to  our  own. 

The  words  that  have  been  introduced  into  the  lan- 
guage in  America.before  or  since  the  revolution, mostly, 
as  our  learned  countrymen,  Mr.  Pickering,has  sufficently 
proved,  old  English  words  that  we  have  not  thought 
proper  to  discard,  are  so  few  that  they  may  be  easily 
numbered.     We  call  a.  shop  a  store,  an  inn 


fruit  of  vulgarity  and  ignorance;  knowledge,  on  the  S,"sh  a,most  ever>r  ihmS  tnat  pleases  by  the  epithet 
contrary,  improves  whatever  it  touches.  Our  language  I  clew'r'  we  cal1  a  woman  of  talents  a  fine  woman;  we 
may  be  enriched  by  the  study  which  I  recommend;  it    test  hV  facts  the  truth  of  an  "sertiODi  we  advocate  a 

1  cause,  and  when   we  are  advancing  towards  the  attain- 


can  never  be  corrupted 

We  have  been  repeatedly  accused  by  modern  British 
writers,  of  impairing  the  purity  of  our  common  idiom. 
A  few  words  and  modes  of  speech  peculiar  to  this 
country,  have  been  and  are  every  day  cited  with  affec- 
tation by  critics  and  travellers  in  proof  of  that  assertion. 
I  cannot  omit  this  opportunity  of  showing  the  falsity  of 
the  accusation.  Permit  me  to  address  you  a  few  words 
upon  the  subject,  and  to  conclude  this  address  by  prov- 
ing to  you  that  there  is  much  greater  danger  of  the  En- 
glish language  being  corrupted  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic  than  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Bulwer,  in  his  interesting  work,  entitled  "  En- 
gland and  the  English,"  has  justly  observed  that  "  the 
English  of  the  present  day  are  not  the  English  of  twen- 
ty years  ago."  The  same  observation  may  be  with 
equal  truth  applied  to  the  language.  The  English  ot 
this  day  is  not  the  same  that  it  was  twenty  years  ago, 
much  less  what  it  wasat  the  time  of  our  separation  from 
Great  Britain. 

It  is  now  about  sixty  years  since  that  separation  took 
place.  The  language  which  at  that  time  was  spoken 
and  written,  both  in  England  and  in  this  country,which 
was  then  and  has  since  remained  our  own,  was  that  of 
Addison  and  Steele,  Shakespeare  and  Milton,  Pope 
and  Dryden,  Thompson  and  Young,  Churchhill  and 
Cowper.  Has  it  remained  the  same  since  that  time? 
By  no  means;  it  has  on  the  contrary  undergone  great 
changes,  not  in  America,  as  I  shall  show,  but  in  Great 


ment  of  an  object,  we  say  with  Shakspeare  that  we 
progress.  These,  with  a  few  more,  which  do  not  at  pre- 
sent occur.are  the  whole  of  our  innovations  in  language; 
fori  do  not  mean  to  speak  of  vulgarisms  and  provin- 
cialisms, confined  to  (lie  spoken  idiom,  which  abound 
much  more  in  England  than  in  this  country.  I  may 
say  with  truth,  that  this  is  "  the  whole  head  and  front 
of  our  offending-" 

In  England,  on  the  contrary,  the  mass  of  newfang- 
led words  introduced  within  the  last  twenty  years  is 
truly  frightful.  I  may  say  they  are  innumerable.  There 
we  find  withdrawal,  with  its  horrid  hiatus,  educational,* 
taltnted,\  announcement,  compromise,  instead  of  commit; 
to  accord,  instead  of  to  grant;  tuition  for  instruction, 
hilarious,  ubiquitous,  ubiquitously,  obsolitism,  expendi- 
ture, obsuletion,  kibing  the  heels  of  a  person,  toggery, 
transmogrify,  and  an  immense  number  of  similar  words 
which  I  have  neither  time  nor  patience  to  enumerate; 
we  have  also  the  neutral  verb  to  grow  changed  into  an 
active  verb;  the  fashionable  phrase  * 


of  to  raise,  and  a  grower  instead  oft 
We  have  to  be  done,  instead  of 


to  grow  instead 
cultivator  of  wheat. 
have  done. i     And, 


Edinb.  Rev.  Oct.  1833. 


f  Ibid. 


4  Ibid.  p.  162.  I  abstain  from  quoting  authorities  for 
the  other  words,  all  taken  from  British  publications  — 
Some  are  from  Cyril  Thornton  and  Men  and  Munners 
in  Jmerica. 
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what  is  worse  than  all,  we  have  the  newly  invented 
phrase  thai  a  house  Is  being  built  insti  ad  of  is  building. 
This  is  a  distortion,  not  an  improvement  of  language. 
It  add$  nothing  to  its  force  or  to  Us  clearness,  but  un- 
necessarily detracts  from  its  characteristic  brevity. 

I  know  we  have  adopted  many  of  those  English  in- 
novations, and  I  wish  we  had  done  it  with  more  discern - 
ir.ent.*  But  this  is  the  consequence  of  too  exclusive  an 
attachment  to  British  literature.  It  shows  the  impor- 
tance, I  may  say  the  necessity,  of  our  association 

But  innovations,  drawn  ex  visceribus,  from  the  bowels 
of  the  language,  might  be  borne  with,  while  the  intro- 
duction of  foreign  words  and  locutions,  unless  necessary 
and  judiciously  adapted  to  the  stock  on  which  they  are 
grafted,  is  to  be  constantly  deprecated.  In  this  the 
English  have  of  late  years  indulged  themselves  to  an 
extent  that  is  truly  surprising.  I  shall  not  speak  of  the 
numerous  Scotticisms  v.  ith  which  the  delightful  poetry 
of  Sir  Walter  Scott  is  disfigured, but  only  of  the  immense 
number  of  French  words  and  phrases  with  which  the 
English  language  is  at  this  moment  patched,  without 
the  least  regard  to  the  harmony  or  the  analogy  of  the 
idiom.  A  second  Norman  invasion  is  taking  place,  and 
the  French  language  seems  to  be  migrating  in  a  body 
into  the  English.      Many  a  modern  English  book  cannot 

be  understood  without  "a  previous  knowledge  of  the  I  not  less  an  undeniable  truth.  The  poet  Dante, 
language  of  France.  This  Gallomania  prevails  every-  j  of  his  Visions  of  Paradise,  tells  us  of  a  conversation  that 
where;  not  only  in  the  newspapers,  magazines.reviews,  be  had  with  Adam,  the  father  of  mankind.  He  asked 
novels,  books  of  (ravels,  which  from  their  extensive  |  him  what  had  become  of  the  language  which  he  spoke 
circulation  are  most  apt  to  corrupt  the  idiom,  but  also  in  the  garden  of  Eden?  "  It  has  perished,"  answered 
works   of  higher    pretensions. j-     The  language   of    the  patriarch;  "  every  thing  that  is  human  must  perish; 

heaven  alone  shall  last  for  ever." 


I  regret  to  say  that  a  much  superior  writer,  Mr.  Bul- 
wer,  has  fallen  into  the  same  erior,  in  his  "  England 
and  English."  At  least  his  French  words  appear  print- 
ed in  Italics.  But  when  you  read  in  his  book  of  the 
London  grands  .seigneurs,  of  the  dandy  clique,  of  a  per- 
son a  la  mode,  of  a  maison  dejcu  morality,  of  a  Lord 
Mute,  who  is  an  English  elegante,  (the  last  word,  as 
usual,  in  the  feminine  instead  of  the  masculine  gender,) 
you  cannot  help  regretting  that  so  respectable  an  au- 
thor should  have  fallen  into  this  (to  say  the  least  of  it) 
unpardonable  affectation;  and  you  may  judge  of  the  ex- 
tent to  which  the  contagion  has  advanced  in  the  coun- 
try in  which  he  lives.  May  we  not,  then,  apply  here 
to  the  British  nation,  the  well  known  line  of  the  sati- 
rist, 

Quis  tulerit  Graccbosde  seditione  quserentes? 

In  this  manner,  I  think,  I  have  sufficiently  proved, 
that  the  danger  of  the  English  language  becoming  cor- 
rupted, is  not  on  our  side  of  the  Atlantic;  but  that  when 
it  degenerates,  (which  I  fear  it  has  begun  to  do,)  the 
cause  will  be  to  be  looked  for  in  the  island  of  Great 
Britain. 

The  English  language,  like  all  human  things,  must 
one  day  perish.     Pride  may  revolt  at  the  idea,  but  it  is 

one 


Great  Britain  is  fast  diverging  from  that  of'America, 
and  the  time  is  approaching  when  English  books,  like 
some  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  poems  will  require  a  glossa- 
ry to  be  read  in  this  country. 

Let  me  not  he  understood  as  if  I  meant  here  to  de- 
preciate the  French  language,  which  I  would  hardly 
do,  when  encourag  ng  you  to  study  French  literature. 
The  French  language  is  beautiful  in  its  place,  in  the 
works  of  the  French  poets  and  prose  writers.  But  it 
will  with  difficulty  amalgamate  with  our  own.  Its  sounds 
are  foreign  to  our  ears,  and  its  orthography  to  our  eyes. 
It  requires  great  judgment  and  great  delicacy  of  taste 
to  make  an  English  out  of  a  French  word. 

But  modern  English  writers  do  not  seem  to  under- 
stand this.  The  author  of  Men  and  Manners  in  Ameri- 
ca is  particularly  remarkable  for  his  Anglo-French  jar- 
In  his  novel  of  Cyril  Thornton,  I    have  counted 


La  lingua  ch'io  parlai  fu  tutta  spenta 
Innanzi  che  all'  ovra  inconsumable 
Fosse  la  gentedi  Nembrotteattenta: 
Che  nullo  affetto  mai  razionabile 
Per  lo  piacere  uman,  che  rinnovella 
Seguendo'l  ciela,  sempre  fu  durabile.* 

Thus  the  primitive  language  has  perished;  it  is  in 
vain  (whatever  Grotius  may  have  imagined)  lo  seek  for 
traces  of  it  any  where.  The  languages  of  Memphis, 
Babylon  and  Carthage,  realms  so  celebrated  in  history, 
have  perished,  and  the  written  memorials  of  them  that 
still  remain,  mock  the  science  of  Philologists.  The 
English  language,  therefore,  and  all  that  it  has  pro- 
duced, are  doomed  to  experience  the  same  fate.  But 
it  will  first  perish  in  the  old  world.and  it  willlive  on  this 
ries  after  it  shall  have  been  extin- 


gon 

from  forty  to  fifty  different  French  words  and  phrases,  I  continent  many  centuri 

awkwardly  interlarded  with  his   English,  before  I  got    guished  in  Europe. 

through  half  of  the  first  duodecimo  volume.   There  you  I       1  find  no  difficulty  in  proving  this  assertion.    Where- 

find  fauteuil,    nonchalance,  snbripuet,  menage,  parvenu,  [  ever  oursteps  may  guide  us,  from  the  Gulf  of  St.  Law- 

and  a  number  of  other  words  used  as  if  they  were  En-    rence  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico;  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 

glish,  without  any  thing  to  indicate  their  foreign  origin;  |  Pacific  ocean, we  find  IheEnglish  language  spoken,  not 

you  read  of  an  oreille  d'ours  coloured  silk  gown,  of  the  i  in  dialects.as  in  Europe, but  pure  and  with  but  few  local 

bou lever semen!  of  horses  and  riders,  of  a  lady  assuming  |  peculiarities.   There  is  here  no  Gaelic  or  Cimbro-Celtic, 

a  riant   manner,    and    many    more  such,   if  not  good  i  no"  highland    or   lowland  Scotch,  no   Yorkshire,  Lan- 


French,  at  least,  as  the  Germans  would  say,  un-English 
expressions,  scattered  without  judgment  and  without 
taste.  When  I  first  read  of  the  riant  manner,  which 
I  pronounced  ri-ant,  as  a  common  English  word,  I  was 
greatly  at  a  loss  to  find  out  its  meaning;  at  last  I  tried  it 
by  the  French  pronunciation,  and  came  a  bont\  to  un- 
deisandit. 


*  The  fact  is,  that  most  of  the  words  that  I  have  cit- 
ed, whether  as  Americanisms  or  as  Anglicisms,  are 
more  or  less  in  use  in  both  countries,  which  are  con- 
stantly acting  and  re-acting  on  one  another  Even  the 
word  lengthy,  with  which  we  are  so  often  reproached, 
is  to  be  found  in  the  official  despatch  of  Capt.  Pring,  of 
the  British  navy,  giving  an  account  lo  his  superior  of- 
ficer, of  M'Donough's  victory  on  Lake  Champlain,  in 
1814. 

t  Lord  Dover's  History  of  Frederick  II.  of  Prussia, 
might  easily  betaken  for  a  translation  from  the  French, 
by  a  person  ignorant  of  the  English  language. 

*  Modern  English  for  I  succeeded. 


cashire  or  Somersetshire  jargon,  but  every  where 
uniformity  of  idiom.  On  the  contrary,  the  English  can- 
not travel  twenty  miles  from  their  sea-girt  shores  without 
meeting  a  foreign  tongue,  and  they  are  constantly  visit- 
ed by  the  Polyglot  inhabitants  of  the  continent.  I  heir 
own  people,  on  the  other  hand,  migrate  every  year, 
by  thousands,  to  the  neighbouring  shores  of  France, by 
which  means,  as  I  have  shown  you,  their  language  has 
already  begun  to  be  corrupted,  and  will  so  continue, 
until  the  ojd  English  tongue  shall  have  been  merged 
into  some  other:  here  it  will  be  presened  pure,  or  if, 
as  it  cannot  be  avoided,  it  undergoes  changes,  those 
will  be  only  variations  of  the  original  tongue,  unmixed 
with  foreign  dialects,  and  it  will,  as  long  as  it  lasts,  re- 
main an  English  branch  "fan  English  stock. 

In  the  mean  time  it  is  the  duty  and  the  interest  of 
both  nations,  to  retard  as  much  as  possible  the  dissolu- 
tion  of  the  English  language  in  any  part  of  the  world. 


Paradiso,  Canto  xxvi. 
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It  is  not  for  me  to  point  out  what  Great  Britain  ought 
to  do  to  attain  that  most  desirable  end;  but  I  am  at  lib- 
erty to  say  what  I  think  ought  to  be  done  in  this  coun- 
try, with  a  view  to  the  same  object;  we  ought,  in  the 
first  place,  to  adopt  no  new  words  or  phrases  from  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  but  such  as  are  English  in  then- 
sound  and  in  their  structure;  such  as  beara  close  analogy 
to  our  language,  and  are  in  harmony  with  it;  nor  ought 
we  to  adopt  even  those,  without  evident  necessity,  or 
where  they  really  add  beauty  or  force  to  the  expression 
of  ideas.  We  should  hold  up  a  mirror  to  Great  Britain, 
in  which  she  might  see  her  beautiful  language  reflected 
in  its  purity,  and  free  from  the  barbarisms  which  of  late 
years  she  has  too  easily  suffered  to  be  introduced  into 
it.  The  greatest  defect  in  the  English  idiom  is  its 
anomalies,  and  they  ought  not  to  be  increased. 

The  study  of  the  languages  of  continental  Europe, 
instead  of  impeding,  will  aid  you  in  this  design.  In  the 
French,  German,  Italian  and  Spanish,  as  in  the  Latin 
and  Greek,  you  wiil  see  homogeneous  idioms,  and  you 
will  learn  to  mould  your  own,  as  much  as  possible,  on 
the  same  plan.  You  will  always  keep  before  your  eyes 
the  great  models  of  a  former  age,  and  you  will  let  mo- 
dern British  writers  strike  whatever  devious  course 
they  may  think  proper.  It  is  not  words,  but  ideas,  that 
you  will  look  for  in  foreign  writers;  the  latter  will  en- 
rich and  elevate  your  minds,  the  former  could  serve 
but  as  masqueiade  dresses  to  your  own  thoughts,  and 
those,  I  hope,  will  not  require  to  be  thus  disguised.— 
You  will  produce  them  in  their  own  decent  English 
garb,  the  only  means  by  which  you  may  convey  them 
to  your  latest  posterity. 

I  should  have  much  more  to  tell  you,  gentlemen,  on 
this  inexhaustible  subject.  But  time  presses,  and  I 
have  already  trespassed  too  much  on  your  kind  atten- 
tion. If  I  have  convinced  those  who  hear  me,  that  from 
natural  causes  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  explain,  the 
noble  language  of  our  country;  the  language  in  which 
our  independence  was  declared,  and  in  which  Wash- 
ington, Adams,  Jefferson,  and  so  many  other  illustrious 
citizens  recorded  their  virtuous  and  patriotic  senti- 
ments, and  proclaimed  the  principles  of  American  free- 
dom to  an  admiring  world;  that  that  language  is  com- 
mitted to  your  guardianship,  to  be  preserved  pure  as 
we  found  it  at  the  time  of  our  separation  from  Great 
Britain,  and  free  from  the  inroads  which  foreign  idioms 
are  making  upon  it  in  Europe;  if  I  have  sufficiently 
proved  that  the  surest  means  to  attain  that  end,  is  to 
wean  ourselves  from  too  exclusive  an  attachment  to 
English  literature,  and  to  extend  the  circle  of  our  ideas 
beyond  its  limits,  by  forming  a  close  acquaintance  with 
the  works  of  the  great  masters  who  have  illumined  the 
European  continent,  who  have  scattered  floods  of  light 
upon  Great  Britain  herself,  and  inspired  her  poets  and 
prose  writers  with  some  of  the  subliinest  flights  of  their 
genius,  I  shall  have  done  all  that  is  in  the  power  of  my 
weak  abilities  to  show  the  importance  of  our  institution, 
and  to  induce  all  who  are  desirous  of  promoting  the 
honour  of  our  country,  and  its  advancement  in  iitera- 
ture  and  science,  to  unite  in  supporting  it. 
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(Continued  from  page  72  ) 

In  the  lessee  of  Thomas  Buchanan  v.  Adam  Meyer, 
Westmoreland,  November,  1803,  before  -Yeates  and 
Smith,  justices,  (MSS.  Reports.) 

Ejectment  tor  400  acres  of  land,  in  Bulfaloe  township 
Armstrong  county,  within  the  jurisdiction  of  Westmore- 
land county. 

The  plaintiff"  claimed  under  a  warrant  for  lands 
across  the  Allegheny,  dated  3d  of  February  1794.  And 
a  survey  of  405  acres  112  perches  made  thereon,  19lh 
of  April  1795. 

It  appeared  that  no  person  was  settled  on  the  land  at 
the  time  of  the  plaintiff's  survey.     On  the  1st  of  June 


1797,  a  surveyor  was  employed  to  trace  the  lines,  but 
was  threatened  by  defendant,  that  he  would  cripple 
him  if  he  did  not  desist.  He  held  a  gun  in  his  hand, 
which  he  cocked,  and  declared  he  would  shoot  any 
one  who  would  attempt  to  settle  on  the  lands  in 
question.  By  these  means  several  persons  were  in- 
timidated from  going  on  the  lands  to  make  a  settle- 
ment. 

It  was  charged  by  the  court,  that  there  having  been 
no  actual  settlement  anterior  to  the  plaintiff's  survey, 
the  plaintiff's  title  must  prevail,  unless  it  has  been 
avoided  by  his  non-performance  of  the  condition  of  set- 
tlement, and  improvement.  But  who  has  prevented 
this  performance?  Who  expects  to  derive  a  benefit 
from  this  improper  conduct?  The  answer  is,  the  de- 
fendant. If  we  count  the  period  from  which  the  settle- 
ment is  to  commence,  from  the  22d  of  December  1795, 
the  ratification  of  the  treaty  at  Fort  Grenville,  the  de- 
fendant has,  within  the  time  allowed  for  making  the 
settlement,  obstructed  the  plaintiff  or  lus  agents,  from 
complying  with  the  law,  and  according  to  all  our  deci- 
sions, shall  reap  no  advantage  therefrom.  If  the  case 
was  even  dubious,  the  defendant's  lawless  conduct 
should  postpone  him,  on  principles  of  general  policy 
and  safety.     Verdict  for  the  plaintiff,  instanter. 

And,  in  the  lessee  of  Jones  v.  Anderson  and  others, 
the  same  principle  was  held,  and  it  was  determined, 
That  the  adverse  possession  of  an  actual  settler,  wi'hin 
the  time-  allowed  to  the  warrantee  to  make  his  settle- 
ment, is  ipso  facto  ^prevention — And  also,  that  the  entry 
of  an  actiuil  settler  is  not  con^euble  on  a  supposed  de- 
fault, without  a  vacating  warrant  or  application,  which 
must  be  taken  out  before  suit  brought,  otherwise,  they 
j  cannot  be  admitted  in  evidence  on  the  trial.  In  the 
supreme  court,  Septemberterm,  1808.  (MSS  Reports  ) 
The  latter  point  was  decided  in  the  same  way,  by 
Yeates,  J.  in  Shippen's  lessee  v.  Auchenbach,  at  Bea- 
ver, September  1806  (MSS- Reports.  ) 

No  beneficial  consequences  were  experienced  from 
the  proceedings  at  Sunbury,  although  certain  principles 
were  laid  down  by  the  court,  no  one  particular  title 
was  settled.  But  every  case  would,  of  course,  depend 
upon  the  fact  and  circumstances  attending  it.  The 
I  object  of  the  act  was  unfulfilled,  law  suits  were  not 
j  prevented;  nor  was  the  act  itself  considered  in  a  favora- 
ble point  of  view.  It  could  have  no  operative,  or  bind- 
I  ing  force  or  effect.  The  Holland  company  being 
foreigners,  had  recourse  to  the  courts  of  the  United 
|  States,  and  from  their  ultimate  decision  there  is  no  ap- 
j  peal.  The  subject  has  therefore  become  more  embar- 
I  rassed;and  the  great  question  arising  out  of  the  provi- 
so in  the  9th  section  of  the  act  of  April  1792,  has  been 
solemnly  decided  in  the  supreme  court  of  the  United 
States,  adverse  to  the  sentiments  of  the  legislature  and 
the  decisions  of  our  own  courts.  The  work  must  exhi- 
bit every  case,  with  all  its  features.  It  has  no  partial 
bearings.  It  is  intended  for  the  people,  that  they  may 
be  informed,  not  only  of  the  existing  laws  which  govern 
them,  as  the  legislature  has  written  them;  but  of  judicial 
constructions  upon  them. 

While  these  suits  were  depending  in  the  circuit  court 
of  the  United  States,  the  legislature  on  the  3d  of  April 
1804,  passed  an  act,  entitled  "An  act  for  ascertaining 
the  right  of  this  state  to  certain  lands  lying  north  anil 
west  of  the  rivers  Ohio  and  Allegheny,  and  Conewango 
creek."  (Chap.  2503.) 

It  enacts,  "  that  applications  of  actual  settlers  under 
'he  act  of  3d  of  April  1792,  (north  &c.)  describing  par- 
ticularly the  lands  applied  for,  and  filed  with  the  secre- 
tary of  the  Land  Office,  vouching  such  other  requisites 
as  provided  for  by  the  act  of  23d; of  'September,  1794, 
(wheh  will  hereafter  he  noticed,)  shall  for  two  years 
from  and  after  tin-  passing  of  this  act,  enthle  the  appli- 
cant, his  heirs  and  assigns,  to  all  the  privileges  and  be- 
nefits, that  an  original  or  vacating  warrant  would  enti- 
tle them  to,  and  on  the  trial  of  all  suits  brought,  or  to  . 
be   brought  between  warrantees,  and  actual   settlers, 
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concerning  lands  situate  as  aforesaid,  the  actual  settler 
shall  be  permitted  to  plead,  and  make  proof  of  his  im 
provement  and  residence,  as  fully,  and  with  equal  force 
and  effect,  as  if  such  settler  had  outlined  a  vacating 
warrant;  but  nothing  in  this  act  contained  shall  be  con- 
strued to  impair  any  contract  or  agreement,  nor  to  alter 
the  legal  or  equitable  claims  of  any  person  or  persons 
to  said  lands,  nor  to  release  said  lands  from  the  condi- 
tions of  settlement,  residence,  improvement,  purchase 
money  and  interest,  required  by  the  aforesaid  act  of  3d 
of  April,  1792,  nor  to  the  granting  of  lands  heretofore 
reserved  or  appropriated  by  law- 
Sect.  2.  Empowers  the  governor  to  employ  counsel 
to  attend  to  the  interests  of  the  state,  in  suits  commenc 
ed,  or  to  be  commenced,  or  which  shall  be  ready  for 
trial  at  the  next  April,  or  any  succeeding  term,  in  the 
circuit  court  of  the  United  States,  £tc. 
The  result  of  this  is  now  to  be  stated. 
In  die  circuit  court,  Pennsy  Ivania  district,  April  term, 
1805. 

Huidekoper's  lessee  v.  Douglas,  4  Dallas,  392. 
Ejectment  for  a  tract  of  land  lying  north  and  west  &c. 
Plaintiff  claimed  under  the  Ho  hud  company,  to  whom 
a  patent  was  issue  I,  upon  a  warrant  and  survey.  The 
defendant  claimed  as  an  actual  settler,  under  the  act  of 
3d  of  April,  1792;  a  great  maw  ejectments  were  de- 
pending on  the  same  facts  and  principles,  and  on  the 
trial  of  another  ejectment,  at  a  former  term,  Washing- 
ton, J.  hud  delivered  a  charge  to  the  jury,  coinciding, 
generally,  with  the  construed  in  given  by  the  supreme 
court  of  Pennsylvania,  to  the  act  of  Apr  1,  »1792,  from 
which  judge  Peters  dissented.  It  was  therefore  deter- 
mined to  submit  the  questions,  upon  which  the  opinions 
of  the  judges  were  opposed,  to  the  supreme  court  of 
the  United  States,  under  the  provision  mads,  in  case  of 
such  a  dis<greement,  by  the  act  of  Congress,  of  the 
29th  of  April,  1802.  The  questions  were  accordingly 
stated,  at  the  preceding  October  term,  in  the  following 
form 

"  1st.  Whether  under  the  act  of  the  legislature  of 
Pennsylvania,  passed  on  the  3d  day  of  April,  1792, 
entitled  "An  act  for  the  sale  of  the  vacant  lands  within 
this  commonwealth"  the  grantee,  by  warrant,  of  a  tract 
of  land  lying  "  north  and  west  of  the  rivers  Ohio  and 
Allegheny  and  Conewango  creek,  who,  by  force  of 
arms  of  the  enemies  of  the  United  States,  was  prevent- 
ed from  settling  and  improving  the  said  land,  and  from 
residing  thereon,  from  the  10th  day  of  April,  1793,  the 
dale  of  the  said  warrant,  until  the  first  diy  of  January, 
1796,  but  who,  during  the  said  period,  persisted  in  his 
endeavors  to  make  such  settlement  and  residence,  is 
excused  from  making  such  actual  settlement  as  the  en- 
acting clause  of  the  9th  section  of  the  said  law  prescribes 
to  vest  a  title  in  the  said  grantee." 

"2  1.  Whether  a  warrant  for  a  tract  of  land  lying 
north  and  west,  8cc.  granted  in  the  year  1793,  under 
and  by  virtue  of  the  said  act  of  3d  of  April,  1792,  to  a 
person,  who  by  force  of  arms  of  the  enemies  of  the 
United  States,  was  prevented  irom  settling  and  improv- 
ing the  said  land,  and  from  res  ding  thereon,  from  the 
date  of  the  said  warrant,  until  the  1st  of  January,  1796, 
but  who,  during  the  said  period,  persisted  in  his  endea- 
vors to  make  such  sett  ernent,  and  residence,  vests  any, 
and  if  any,  what  title  in,  or  to  the  said  land,  unless  the 
said  grantee  shall,  after  the  said  prevention  ceases, 
commence,  and  within  the  -pace  of  two  years  thereafter, 
clear,  fence  and  cultivate,  at  least  two  acres  for  every 
hundred  acres  contained  in  his  said  survey,  erect  there- 
on a  messuage  for  the  habitation  of  man,  and  reside  or 
cause  a  family  to  reside  thereon,  for  the  space  of  five 
years  next  following  his  first  settling  of  the  same,  the 
said  grantee  being  yet  in  full  life." 

"3d.  Whether  a  grantee  in  such  warrant  as  afore- 
sa'd,  who  has  failed  to  make  such  settlement,  as  the 
enacting  clause  of  the  said  ninth  sect'on  requires,  and 
who  is  not  within  the  benefit  of  the  proviso,  has  there- 
by forfeited  his  right  and  title  to  the  said  land,  until 
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the  commonwealth  has  taken  advantage  of  the  said  for- 
feiture, so  as  to  prevent  the  said  grantee  from  recov- 
ering the  said  land  in  ejectment,  against  a  person,  who, 
at  any  time  after  the  two  years  from  the  time  the  pre- 
vention ceased,  or  at  any  subsequent  period,  has  settled 
and  improved  the  said  land,  and  has  ever  since  been  in 
possession  of  the  same." 

After  argument,  the  opinion  of  the  otirt  was  de- 
livered by  chief  justice  Mil-shall,  in  the  folluwing  man- 
ner. 

The  questions  which  occurred  in  this  case,  in  the 
circuit  court  of  Pennsylvania,  and  on  which  the  opinion 
of  this  court  is  required,  grow  out  of  the  act  passed  by 
the  legislature  of  that  state,  entitled  "An  act  for  the 
sale  of  the  vacant  lands  within  this  commonwealth." 

The  9th  section  of  that  act,  on  which  the  case  princi- 
pally depends,  is  in  these  words  "(see  it  before  cited 
at  large.)" 

The  questions  to  be  considered  relate  particularly  to 
the  proviso  of  this  section;  but,  to  construe  that  correct- 
ly, it  will  be  necessary  to  understand  the  enacting  clause, 
which  states  what  is  to  be  performed  by  the  purchaser 
of  a  warrant,  before  the  title  to  the  lands  described 
therein,  shall  vest  in  him. 

Two  classes  of  purchasers  are  contemplated. 
The  one  his  already  performed  every  condition  of  the 
sale,  and  is  about  to  pay  the  consideration  money;  the 
other  pays  the  consideration  money  in  the  first  instance, 
and  is,  afterwards,  to  perform  the  conditions.  They 
are  both  described  in  the  same  sentence,  and  from  each, 
an  actual  settlement  is  required  as  indispensable  to  the 
completion  of  the  title.  In  describing  this  actual  settle- 
ment, it  is  declared  that  it  shall  be  made,  in  the  case  of 
a  warrant  previously  granted,  within  two  years  next  af- 
ter the  date  of  such  warrant,  "  by  clearing,  fencing  and 
cultivating  at  least  two  acres  for  every  hundred  acres 
contained  in  one  survey,  erecting  thereon  a  messuage 
for  the  habitation  of  man,  and  residing,  or  causing  a 
family  to  reside  thereon  for  the  space  of  five  years  next 
following  his  first  settling  of  the  same,  if  he  or  she  shall 
so  long  live." 

The  minifest  impossibility  of  completing  a  residence 
of  five  years  within  the  space  of  two  years,  would  lead 
to  an  opinion,  that  the  part  of  the  descriptions  relative 
to  residence,  applied  to  those  only  who  had  performed 
the  condition  before  the  payment  of  the  purchase  mo- 
ney, and  not  to  those  who  were  to  perform  it  after- 
wards. But  there  are  subsequent  parts  of  the  act, 
which  will  not  admit  of  this  construction,  and  conse- 
quently residence  is  a  condition  required  from  the  per- 
son who  settles  under  a  warrant,  as  well  as  from 
one  who  entitles  himself  to  a  warrant  by  his  settle- 
ment. 

The  law,  requiring  two  repugnant  and  incompatible 
tlrngs,  is  incapable  of  receiving  a  literal  construction, 
an  1  must  sustain  so  ne  change  of  language,  to  be  ren- 
dered intelligible.  This  change  however,  ought  to  be 
as  small  as  possible,  and  with  a  view  to  the  sense  of  the 
legislature,  as  manifested  by  themselves.  The  reading 
suggested  by  the  counsel  for  the  plaintiff,  appears  to  be 
most  reasonable,  and  to  compori  best  with  the  general 
language  of  the  section,  and  with  the  nature  ot  the  sub- 
ject. It  is  by  changing  the  participle  into  the  future 
sens?  of  the  verb,  and  instead  of  "and  residing,  or 
causing  a  family  to  reside  thereon,"  reading,  and  shall 
reside^  &c.  The  effect  of  this  correction  of  language 
will  be  to  destroy  the  repugnancy  which  exists  in  the 
act  as  it  st.mds,  and  t  >  reconcile  this  part  of  the  sen- 
tense  to  tint  which  immediately  follows,  and  which  ab- 
solutely demonstrates  that,  in  the  view  of  the  legislature 
the  settlement  and  the  residence  consequent  thereon, 
were  distinct  parts  of  the  condition;  the  settlement  to 
be  made  within  two  years  from  the  date  of  the  warrant, 
and  the  residence  in  five  years  from  the  commencement 
of  the  settlement. 

This  construction  is  the  more  necessary,  because  the 
verv  words  "  such  actual  settlement   and    residence," 
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which  proves  that  residence  is  required  from  the  war- 
rantee, prove,  also,  that  settlement  and  residence,  are 
in  contemplation  of  ihe  law,  distinct  operations.  In  the" 
nature  of  things,  and  trom  the  usual  impot  of  the  words, 
they  are,  also,  distinct.  To  make  a  settlement,  no  more 
requires  a  residence  of  five,  than  a  residence  of  five  hun- 
dred years;  and,  of  consequence,  it  is  much  more  rea- 
sonable to  understand  the  legislature  as  requiting'  the 
residence  for  that  term,  in  addition  to  a  settlement, 
than  as  declaring  it  to  be  a  component  part  of  a  settle- 
ment. 

The  meaning  of  the  terms,  se'tlement  and  residence 
being  understood,  the  court  will  proceed  to  consider 
the  proviso. 

That  part  of  the  act  treats  of  an  actual  settler,  under 
which  term  is  intended  as  well  the  person  who  makes 
his  settlement  ihe  foundation  of  his  claim  to  a  warrant, 
as  a  warrantee,  who  had  made  an  actual  settlem -nf  in 
performance  of  the  conditions  annexed  to  his  purchase, 
and  if  "any  grantee  in  any  such  original  or  succeeding 
warrant,"  who  must  be  considered  as  contradistinguish- 
ed from  one  who  had  made  an  actual  settlement.  Per- 
sons thus  distinctly  circumstanced,  are  brought  together 
in  the  same  sentence,  and  terms  are  used  appropriated 
to  the  situation  of  each,  but  not  applicable  to  both. 
Tims,  the  idea  of  "an  actual  settler;"  "prevented 
from  making  an  actual  settlement,"  and  after  "being 
driven  therefrom,"  "persisting  in  his  endeavors"  to 
make  it,  would  be  absurd.  To  apply  to  each  class  of 
purchasers,  all  parts  of  the  proviso,  would  involve  a 
contradiction  in  terms.  Under  such  circumstances, 
the  plain  and  natural  mode  of  construing  the  act,  is  to 
apply  the  provisions,  distributively,  to  the  discription  of 
persons  to  whom  they  are  adapted,  reddendo  singula 
singulis.  The  proviso,  then,  would  read  thus,  "  Pro- 
vided, that  if  any  such  actual  settler,  shall  be  driven 
from  his  settlement,  by  force  of  arms.of  the  enemies  of 
the  United  States,  or  ai.y  grantee,  in  any  such  original 
or  succeeding  warrant,  shall  by  force  of  arms  of  the 
enemies  of  the  United  States,  be  prevented  from  mak- 
ing such  actual  settlement,  and  shall  persist  in  his  en- 
deavors to  make  such  actual  settlement  as  aforesaid, 
then,  in  either  case,  he  and  his  heirs  shall  be  entitled  to 
have  and  to  hold  the  said  lands,  in  the  same  manner  as 
if  the  actual  settlement  had  been  made  and  continued." 
The  two  cases  are  the  actual  settler,  who  has  been 
driven  from  his  settlement,  and  the  warrantee,  who  has 
been  prevented  from  making  a  settlement,  but  has  per- 
sisted in  his  endeavors  to  make  one. 

It  is  perfectly  clear,  that  in  each  case,  the  proviso 
substitutes  something  for  the  settlement  to  be  made 
within  two  years,  from  the  date  of  the  warrant,  and  for 
the  residence  to  continue  five  years,  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  settlement,  both  of  which  were 
required  in  the  enacting  clause-  What  is  that  some- 
thing? 

The  proviso  answers,  that  in  case  of  "  an  actual  set- 
tler," it  is  his  being  "driven  from  his  settlement,  by 
force  of  arms  of  the  enemies  of  the  United  States;"  and 
in  case  of  his  being  a  grantee  of  a  warrant,  not  having 
settled,  it  is  his  "  persisting  in  his  endeavors  to  make 
such  actual  settlement."  In  neither  case  is  residence, 
or  persisting  in  his  endeavors  at  residence,  required. 
Yet  the  legislature  had  not  forgotten,  that  by  the  enact- 
ing clause,  residence  was  to  be  added  to  settlement, 
for  in  the  same  sentence  they  say,  that  the  person  who 
comes  within  the  proviso,  shall  hold  the  land  "as  if 
the  actual  settlement  had  been  made  and   continued." 

It  is  contended  on  the  part  of  the  defendant,  that  as 
the  time,  during  which  persistance  shall  continue,  is  not 
prescribed,  the  person  claiming  the  land,  must  persist 
until  he  shall  have  effected  both  his  settlement  and  re- 
sidence, as  required  by  the  enacting  clause  of  the  act; 
that  is,  that  the  proviso  dispenses  with  the  time,  and 
only  with  the  time,  during  which  the  condition  is  to  be 
performed. 


But  the  words  are  not  only  inapt  for  the  expression 
of  such  an  intent;  they  absolutely  contradict  it. 

If  the  proviso  be  read  so  as  to  be  intelligible,  it  re- 
quires nothing  from  the  actual  settler  who  has  been 
driven  from  his  settlement.  He  is  not  to  pers'st  in  his 
endeavors  at  residence,  or  in  other  words,  to  continue 
his  settlement,  but  is  to  hold  the  land.  From  the  war- 
rantee who.  has  been  prevented  from  making  a  settle- 
ment, no  endeavors  at  residence  are  required  He  is  to 
"  persist  in  his  endeavors,"  not  to  make  and  to  continue 
such  actual  settlement,  but  "  to  make  such  actual  set- 
tlement as  aforesaid."  And  if  he  does  persist  in  those 
endeavors,  he  is  to  hold  the  1  nd  "as  if  the  actual  set- 
tlement had  been  made  and  continued."  The  construc- 
tion of  the  defendant  would  make  the  legislature  say, 
in  substance,  that  if  the  warrantee  shall  persist  in  en- 
deavoring to  accomplish  a  particular  object,  until  he 
does  accomplish  it,  lie  should  hold  the  land  as  if  he  had 
accompli-hed  it.  But  independent  of  the  improbability 
that  the  intention  to  dispense  only  with  the  time,  in 
which  the  condition  was  to  be  performed,  would  be  ex- 
pressed in  the  language  which  has  been  noticed,  there 
are  terms  used,  which  seem  to  restrict  the  time,  during 
which  a  persistance  in  endeavors  is  required.  The  war- 
rantee is  to  persist  in  his  endeavors  "  to  make  such  ac- 
tual settlement  as  aforesaid."  Now,  *'  such  actual  set- 
tlement as  aforesaid,"  is  an  actual  settlement  within 
two  years  from  the  date  of  the  warrant,  and  as  it  cou'd 
only  be  made  within  two  j  ears,  a  persistance  in  en- 
deavouring to  make  it,  could  only  continue  for  that 
time. 

If  after  being  prevented  from  making  an  actual  set- 
tlement, and  persisting  in  endeavors,  those  endeavors 
should  be  succe ssful  within  the  two  years,  after  which 
the  pel  son  should  be  driven  off,  it  is  asked  what  would 
be  his  situation? 

The  answer  is  a  plain  one.  By  persisting  he  has 
become  an  actual  settler,  and  the  part  of  the  proviso 
which  applies  to  actual  settlers  protects  him. 

If  after  the  two  years  he  should  be  driven  off,  he  is 
still  protected.  The  application  of  external  violence 
dispenses  with  residence.  The  court  feels  itself  bound 
to  say  so,  because  the  proviso  contains  a  substitute, 
which  in  such  a  state  of  things  shall  be  received  in- 
stead of  a  performance  of  the  conditions  required  by 
the  enacting  clause;  and  of  that  substitute,  lesidence 
forms  no  part. 

In  a  great  variety  of  forms,  and  with  great  strength,  it 
has  been  argued,  that  the  settlement  of  the  country 
was  the  great  object  of  the  act;  and  that  the  construc- 
tion of  the  plaintiff  would  defeat  that  object. 

That  the  exclusive  object  of  an  act  to  give  lands  to 
settlers,  would  be  the  settlement  of  the  country,  will 
be  admitted;  but  that  an  act  to  sell  lands  to  settlers 
must  have  for  its  exclusive  object  the  settlement  of  the 
country,  cannot  be  so  readily  conceded.  In  attempting 
to  procure  settlements,  the  treasury  was  certainly  not 
fo,  gotten.  How  far  the  two  objects  might  he  consult- 
ed, or  how  far  ihe  one  yielded  to  the  other,  is  only  to 
be  inferred  from  the  words  in  which  the  1  gislative  in- 
tention has  been  expressed.  How  far  the  legislature 
may  have  supposed  the  peopl'ng  of  the  district  in  ques- 
tion, to  have  been  promoted  by  encouraging  actual  set- 
tle ments,  though  a  subsequent  residence  on  them  should 
he  rendered  impracticable  by  a  foreign  enemy,  can  only 
be  shown  by  their  own  language.  At  any  rate,  if  the 
legislature  has  used  words  dispensing  with  residence,  it 
is  not  for  the  court  to  say  they  could  not  intend  it,  un- 
less there  were  concomitant  expressions,  which  should 
explain  those  words,  in  a  manner  different  from  their 
ordinary  import.  '1  here  are  other  considerations  in 
favour  of  the  construction  to  which  the  court  is  in- 
clined. 

This  is  a  contract,  and  although  a  State  is  a  party,  it 
ought  to  be  construed  according  to  those  well  establish- 
ed principles  which  regulates  contracts  generally. 

The  State  is  in  the  situation  of  a  person,  who  holds 
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forth  to  the  world,  the  conditions,  on   which  he  is  wil- 
ling to  sell  his  property. 

If  he  should  couch  his  propositions  in  such  ambigu- 
ous terms  that  they  mfght  be  understood  differently:  in 
consequence  of  which  sides  were  to  be  made,  and  the 
purchase  money  paid,  he  would  come  with  an  ill  grace 
into  c  .urt  to  insist  on  a  latent  and  obscure  meaning, 
which  should  give  him  back  his  property,  and  permit 
him  to  retain  the  purchase  money.  All  those  principles 
of  equity  ;tnd  fair  dealing,  which  constitute  the  basis  of 
judicial  proceedings,  require  that  courts  should  lean 
against  such  a  construction. 

It  being  understood  that  the  opinion  of  the  court  on 
the  two  first  questions,  has  rendered  a  decision  of  the 
third  unnecessary,  no  determination  respecting  it  has 
been  made. 

It  is  directed  that  the  following  opinion  be  certified 
to  the  circuit  court.  1st.  1  hat  it  is  the  opinion  of  this 
court,  that  under  the  act  of  the  legislature  of  Pennsyl- 
vania passed  3d  of  April,  1792,  entitled  &c.  the  grantee, 
bv  a  warrant,  ot  a  tract  of  land,  lying  north  and  west, 
&c.  who  by  force  of  arms  of  the  enemies  of  the  United 
States,  was  prevented  from  settling  and  improving  the 
said  land,  and  from  residing  thereon  from  the  10th  day 
of  April,  1793,  the  date  of  the  said  warrant,  until  the 
1st  of  January,  1796,  but  who  during  the  said  period 
persisted  in  his  endeavors  to  make  such  settlement  and 
residence,  is  excused  from  making  such  actual  settle- 
ment as  the  enacting  clause  of  the  9th  section  of  the 
said  law  prescribes,  to  vesta  title  in  the  said  grantee. 

2d.  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  court,  that  a  warrant 
for  a  tract  of  land  lying  north,  &c  granted  in  the  year 
1793,  under  and  by  virtue  of  an  act  of  the  legislature 
of  Pennsylvania,  entitled  "  An  act  for  the  sale  of  the  va- 
cant lands  within  this  commonwealth,"  to  a  person  who 
by  force  of  arms  of  the  enemies  of  the  United  States, 
was  prevented  from  settling  and  improving  the  said 
land,  and  from  residing  thereon  from  the  date  of  the 
said  warrant,  until  the  1st  of  January,  1796;  but  who, 
during  the  said  perio.l,  persisted  in  his  endeavors  to 
make  such  settlement  and  residence,  vests  in  such  gran- 
tee, a  fee  simple  in  said  land;  although  after  the  said 
prevention  ceased,  he  did  not  commence,  and,  within 
the  space  of  two  years  thereafter,  clear,  fence,  and  cul 
tivate,  at  least  two  acres  for  every  hundred  acres  con- 
tained in  his  survey  for  said  land,  and  erect  thereon  a 
messuage  for  the  habitation  of  man,  and  reside,  or  cause 
a  family  to  reside  thereon  for  the  space  of  five  years 
next  following  his  first  settling  ol  the  same,  and  said 
gTantee  being  yet  in  fill  life. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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Description  of  a  Viaduct  near  Peters'  Island. — By  John 
C  Tiiautwine,  Architect  and  Engineer,  Philadel- 
phia. 

The  Sitk. 
This  extensive  structure,  upon  which  the  Columbia 
and  Philadelphia  rail  road  crosses  the  river  Schuylkill, 
is  situated  three  miles  above  the  latter  city,  at  the  pro- 
perty of  the  late  Judge  Peters,  on  the  western,  and 
that  of  Isaac  C.  Jones,  Esq.  on  the  eastern  side.  At 
the  site  of  the  bridge,  and  for  some  distance  above  it, 
the  stream  preserves  an  average  width  of  850  feet,  but 
widens  considerably  immediately  below  it.  The  west- 
ern shore  rises  very  gradually  from  the  water's  edge 
for  about  150  yards,  until  it  arrives  at  the  foot  of  the 
high  elevation  which  forms  that  slope  of  the  river  valley, 
and  which  the  rail  road  overcomes  by  means  of  an  in- 
clined plane,  and  a  stationary  engine  of  sixty  horse 
power.  On  that  side,  the  depth  of  water  under  the 
bridge  is  only  four  or  five  feet,  but  it  increases  gradu- 
ally to  within  twenty  yards  of  the  opposite  shore,  where 
it  is  twenty-two  feet.     From  this  latter  point  the  bot 


torn  rises  very  abruptly  into  the  high  and  precipitous 
rocky  bluff  of  the  eastern  slope  of  the  valley.  The  bed 
of  the  river  is  a  soft  black  mud,  overlaying  the  solid 
rock  to  a  depth  of  from  four  to  ten  leet. 

Coffer-dams  and  Mason ut. 

The  bridges  consists  of  seven  arches,  six  piers,  and 
two  abutments.  Five  of  the  arches  span  138  feet  each; 
and  the  remaining  two  125  feet  each,  miking  with  the 
piers,  which  are  thirteen  feet  broad  on  top,  a  total  of 
one  thousand  and  eighteen  feet  in  the  clear  between 
the  abutments.  All  the  masonry  is  founded  on  the  solid 
rock,  with  the  exception  of  the  western  abutment  and 
the  western  pier,  both  of  which  stand  on  dry  land,  and 
rest  on  a  firm  natural  gravel.  The  founding  of 
the  water  piers,  and  of  the  eastern  abutment,  whose 
face  extends  a  little  distance  into  the  stream,  was  ef- 
fected by  means  of  cofl'er  dams  of  a  very  simple 
construction,  suited  to  their  situation,  in  stuck  wuter. 
They  were  framed  one  at  a  time  on  Peters' Island,  (which 
is  a  small  spot  in  the  middle  of  the  river,  about  one- 
eight  of  a  mile  above  the  bridge,)  and  after  being 
launched,  and  towed  to  their  proper  position,  were  well 
moored,  and  finally  sunk  by  placing  large  stones  on  a 
temporary  platform  made  for  the  purpose.  The  strains 
caused  by  the  uneven  bearings  on  the  rock  were  in  no 
case  sufficient  either  to  rupture  the  frames,  or  even  to 
throw  them  so  far  out  of  line  as  to  create  much  diffi- 
culty in  driving  the  piles.  Their  entire  length,  includ- 
ing an  up-stream  salient  angle,  was  about  eighty  feet; 
their  breadth  thirty-four  feet. 

They  were  composed  ot  a  single  row  of  uprights, 
one  being  placed  at  each  of  the  five  angles,  and  others 
at  intervals  of  fifteen  feet,  along  both  sides,  but  none  at 
the  ends. 

Transverse  beams,  about  thirty  feet  long,  extending 
from  side  to  side,  were  notched  into  the  uprights,  and 
secured  to  them  by  iron  dogs. 

In  order  to  resist  the  increased  pressure  of  the  water 
towards  the  bottom,  the  vertical  distances  between  these 
beams  decreased  gradually  from  three  feet  near  the 
surface,  to  eighteen  inches  at  the  rock;  they  were  re- 
moved as  the  piers  were  built  up,  and  their  places 
supplied  by  short  struts  abutting  against  the  masonry. 

Ou'sideofthe  uprights,  and  in  number  correspond- 
ing to  the  transverse  timbers,  were  spiked  rows  of  hori- 
zontal beams,  &c  surrounding  the  whole  dam:  over 
these,  the  sheeting  piles,  of  three  inch  pine  and  hem- 
lock plank,  were  driven,  until  their  feet  rested  on  the 
rock,  and  their  heads  remained  about  eighteen  inches 
above  high  water  mark.  This  operation  was  perform- 
ed with  perfect  ease,  the  softness  of  the  mud  rendering 
necessary  no  other  instrument  than  a  heavy  wooden 
mallet  worked  by  two  men. 

The  pile  planks  were  properly  directed  in  their  de- 
scent by  a  horizontal  leading  beam,  at  the  top  of  the 
frame,  and  were  kept  cl  se  together  at  their  feet  by 
the  usual  method  ot  sloping  one  end.  With  these 
precautions  they  drove  kin  dy,  and  but  little  trouble 
was  afterwards  experienced  from  leakage.  Gravel  was 
thrown  in  around  the  dam,  and  permitted  to  form  its 
natural  slope,  until  it  reached  to  within  one  or  two  feet 
of  the  surf  ice  of  the  water. 

Slight  as  the  construction  of  these  dams  appeared, 
the  result  proved  that  they  were  all  sufficiently  strong 
for  the  purpose,  except  that  of  the  eastern  pier,  which, 
being  unable  to  resist  the  pressure  of  a  twenty  two  feet 
head,  (or  if  we  include  the  s  mi-fluid  mud,  one  of  a 
twenty-eight  feet,)  failed  in  consequence,  and  was  af- 
terwards repaired  with  additional  precautions. 

As  each  coffer-dam  was  sunk,  the  w..ter  was  taken 
out  by  six  or  eight  common  pumps,  worked  by  a  steam 
engine  ot  six  horse  power,  floated  on  a  scow;  and  the 
rock,  affer  being  cleared  of  the  mud  (which  was  raised 
in  buckets,  partly  by  windlass,  and  partly  by  handing  it 
up  successive  stage-,)  was  properly  levelled  and  step- 
ped off  for  receiving  the  foundations  of  the  piers- 
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The  piers  at  high  water  mark  are  sixty  feet  long, 
exclusive  of  the  triangular  pier-heads,  or  starlings, 
and  batter  both  below  and  above  water  at  three-fourths 
ofaninchtoa  foot,  as  high  as  ihe  skew-back,  from 
which  spring  the  curved  ribs  of  the  superstructure. — 
From  the  skew  back  they  rise  vertically  to  the  level 
of  the  chord  pieces,  which  rest  on  them.  Their  height 
above  water  is  thirty-five  feet, and  their  breadth  at  high 
water  twenty  feet.  The  abutments  are  thirteen  feet 
thick  at  their  base,  and  batter  externally  three  fourths 
of  an  inch  to  a  foot,  that  their  faces  may  accord  with 
those  of  the  piers;  internally  they  are  vertical.  1  he 
western  wings  form  circular  segments  to  a  radius  of 
fifty  feet,  their  chord  being  seventy-nine  feet.  They 
are  nine  feet  thick  at  the  face  of  the  abutments,  and  six 
feet  at  their  extremities;  they  finish  off  by  two  flights 
of  steps  twenty-four  feet  high;  like  the  abutments.they 
batter  three-fourths  of  an  inch  to  a  foot  outside,  and  are 
vertical  inside;  they  are  surmounted  by  a  coped  para- 
pet wall  two  feet  thick.  'I  he  exterior  masonry  of  both 
piers  and  abutments  is  a  very  neat  hammer  dressed 
range  work,  forming  a  system  of  alternate  headers  and 
stretchers,  of  which  no  course  is  less  than  twelve  inch- 
es in  thickness,  nor  any  header  less  than  three  feet  in 
length.  The  back-joints,  both  vertical  and  horizontal, 
are  at  least  six  inches  in  width,  and  are  neatly  pointed 
above  high  water,  below  which  they  are  laid  in  Roman 
cement,  txtending  eight  inches  back  from  the  face. 
The  material  employed  is  a  handsome,  compact,  gray, 
gneiss  rock,  from  the  extensive  quarries  at  the  Falls  of 
Schu)  lkill,  distant  two  miles  above  the  bridge. 

The  interior  is  of  rough  rubble,  varying  in  size  from 
eight  or  ten  cubic  feet,  down  to  afew  inches;  laid  in  full 
mortar,  and  the  interstices  completely  filled  with  liquid 
grout,  which  was  run  in  as  the  work  was  raised,  at  ev- 
ery twelve  or  eighteen  inches.  The  filling  in  is  prin- 
cipally from  quarries  of  a  very  compact  black  gneiss, 
opened  for  the  purpose  on  the  eastern  edge  of  the  ri- 
ver, at  the  immediate  site  of  the  bridge. 

No  cramps  or  chains  are  inserted  into  any  part  of  the 
masonry,  it  being  considered  that  the  large  dimensions 
of  the  face  stones,  and  the  accuracy  of  their  joints,  ren 


transversely  on  top  of  each  other  to  rectify  any  inequal- 
ities arising  from  the  uneven  bearings  of  the  feet  of  the 
trestles. 

Resting  on  the  blocks,  and  also  on  the  piers,  were 
laid  the  chord  pieces,  to  which  were  applied  and  at- 
tached, in  order, the  queen  posts,  poles.braces and  curvtd 
ribs;  after  which  the  scaffold  was  removed.  '1  he  set- 
tlement consequent  on  this  latter  operation,  did  not 
amount  to  half  an  inch  in  any  arch. 

The  straining  beams,  and  the  straining  sills,  together 
with  other  secondary  timbers,  were  not  introduced  until 
after  the  removal  of  the  scaffold. 

The  bridge  was  originally  intended  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  the  rail  road  traffic  alone;  but  in  anticipation 
of  a  proposed  turnpike  to  cross  at  the  same  place,  it 
received  an  additional  breadth  sufficient  for  the  pur- 
poses of  both,  at  the  same  time  admitting  of  a  foot  pas- 
sage four  feet  in  widt',)  between  the  two.  1  he  entire 
breadth,  from  out  to  out  of  the  queen  posts,  is  now  for- 
ty-nine feet  eight  inches. 

1  have  never  seen  Mr-  Burr's  specification,  but  have 
been  informed  that  he  attaches  his  claim  of  originality 
only  to  the  carrying  of  the  curved  ribs  up  into  the 
truss,  and  there  confining  them  to  the  king  and  queen 
posts;  instead  of  the  long  practiced  method  of  placing 
the  ribs  below  the  other  parts  of  the  truss,  and  attach- 
ing them  to  the  feet  of  the  queen  posts.  I  apprehend, 
however,  that  this  is  not  the  case,  from  the  circum- 
stance that  both  these  particulars  appear  to  be  united 
in  the  bridge  built  by  Grubenman  over  the  Limmat,  in 
Switzerland,  as  far  back  as  70  years  ago.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  however,  the  departure  from  the  old  truss  has 
considerable  advantages  in  particular  cases;  more  es- 
pecially where  it  is  necessary  to  keep  the  roadway  as 
low  as  possible,  and  at  the  same  time  to  elevate  all  the 
timbers  beyond  the  reach  of  floods.  It  is  attended  also 
by  a  small  saving  of  timber. 

But  these  advantages  are  unfortunately  so  far  out- 
weighed by  the  contour  of  the  exterior,  that  it  is  but 
seldom  admissible  in  cases  where  a  chaste  architectural 
effect  is  required.  In  the  present  instance  no  such  re- 
quisition existed,  and  the  covering  was  const quently 


dered  such  precautions  entirely  superfluous.   For  hand-  j  made  perfectly  pi 

ling  the  stones  a  long  pole  was  planted  in  each  pier  near  !  Theie  is  probably  no  wooden  bridge  in  existence, 
its  foundation,  and  supported  a  sliding  crane,  which  |  (certainly  none  of  which  I  have  seen  the  representa- 
was  moved  upwards  as  the  masonry  proceeded,  and  tion,)  that  can  vie  in  point  of  beauty  with  that  erected 
■'■'  '"'       -'•"' "    ■■•■'■''■■  !  <         '        -    thirty-two  years  ago   by   Timothy  Palmer,   over  the 

Schuylkill,  at  Market  street,  Philadelphia, — a  circum- 
stance which  reflects  but  little  credit  on  the  growing 
taste  of  either  the  builders  themselves,  or  the  compa- 
nies at  whose  expense  the  bridges  are  constructed.  So 
correct  an  exterior  as  it  exhibits,  can  never  be  produc- 
ed in  a  large  bridge  whose  floor  is  placed  on  the  chord, 
instead  of  the  tangent  of  its  supporting  ribs. 

One  of  the  best  features  of  the  bridge  at  Peters'  Is- 
land is  the  just  proportion  of  its  individual  timbers. — 
With  the  exception  of  the  floor  girders  and  joists,  which 
are  too  small,  they  are  generally  well  adapted  to  the 


finally  was  lifted  over  the  top  of  the  pole  when  the  pier 
was  completed,  the  pole  itself  being  left  enclosed  in 
the  stone  work.  The  expense  of  removing  the  coffer- 
dams being  considered  greater  than  the  value  of  the  ma- 
terials composing  them,  they  were  permitted  to  remain 
round  the  piers.  The  total  amount  of  masonry  in  the 
bridge  is  19,200  perches. 

The  Superstructure. 

The  putting  up  of  the  timber  work,  which  had  been 

already  prepared  on  the  ground,  was  commenced  at  the 

western  end  of  the  bridge;  the  abutment  and  piers  on 


that  s:de  having  been  finished  some  time  in  advance  of  j  spans,  and  would  serve  as  standards  for  designing  those 
the  others.     For  this  purpose  a  temporary  scaffold  was    of  other  dimensions. 


erected,  to  support  the  wooden  superstructure;  it  con- 
sisted merely  of  slight  trestles,  varying  from  twenty- 
five  to  sixty  feet  in  height;  they  were  composed  princi- 
pally often  by  twelve  timbers,  strengthened  by  a  very 
few  transverse  longitudinal  braces,  and  placed  twenty 
feet  apart.  Their  legs  were  sunk  into  the  mud  of  the 
river  until  their  feet  touched  the  rock.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  apparent  lightness  and  insecurity  of  this  scat- 
fold,  it  not  only  sufficed  to  sustain  the  weight  of  the 
platform,  but  also  resisted,  effectually,  the  force  of  se- 
veral considerable  freshets,  not  did  any  accident  occur 
upon  it  from  want  of  strength. 

On  the  upper  or  transverse  beams  of  these  trestles 
were  laid  longitudinal  timbers,  extending  from  one  to 
another,  throughout  the  entire  length  of  the  scaffold; 
they  supported  the  adjusting  or  raising  blocks,  which 
Were   merely  short  rought   piepes  of  timber   placed 


So  little  attention  has  usually  been  paid  to  this  par- 
ticular that  in  some  bridges  of  even  200  feet  span  and 
upwards,  the  timbers  have  not  equalled  in  size  those 
of  the  bridge  now  in  question;  on  which  account  several 
have  failed,  and  thereby  rather  tended  to  bring  this 
particular  arrangement  into  unmerited  disrepute. 

1  he  ribs  are  cut  to  the  proper  curve  out  of  the  solid 
timber,  in  lengths  of  twenty-two  feet,  and  are  in  two 
separate  parts,  each  eight  inches  broad  by  eighteen 
inches  deep  at  the  crown,  and  twenty-four  inches  at 
the  springing.  These  two  parts  are  placed  ten  inches 
asunder,  so  as  to  permit  the  king  and  queen  posts,  and 
braces,  to  pass  between  them.  In  depth,  the  ribs  are 
composed  of  two  beams,  placed  about  one  inch  apart 
(to  permit  a  circulation  of  air,)  with  blocks  of  wood 
inserted  at  very  few  feet  to  keep  them  separate.  At 
the   springing  they  abut  on  cast  iron  plates,  one  and 
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one- fourth  inch  thick.  The  scarfs  of  the  pieces  com- 
posing the  ribs  are  shown  in  plan*  by  M,  and  in  side 
view  by  N;  the  half  laps  are  united  by  two  tree  nails- 
Their  length  is  six  inches,  and  they  are  so  placed  as  to 
break  joint  at  every  eleven  feet.  The  king-,  and  such 
queen  posts  as  intersect  the  curved  ribs  above  the  floor, 
are  so  much  wider  above  than  below  them,  as  to  allow 
of  two  shoulders,  each  two  and  a  half  inches  broad,  by 
which  to  rest  on  them;  and.as  well  as  all  the  other 
queens,  are  still  further  connected  to  them  by  wrought 
iron  bolts  one  inch  in  diameter.  This  is  a  much  better 
plan  than  the  usual  one  of  bolting  only. 

The  chords  are,  (like  the  ribs,)  in  two  pieces,  each 
eight  inches  broad  by  fourteen  inches  deep,  placed 
one  and  a  half  inch  apart.  Between  them  pass  the 
queens  and  kings,  which  are  halved  to  them  at  the  in- 
tersections, and  strongly  bolted. 

The  queens  are  nine  by  ten  inches,  except  where 
they  rest  upon  the  curved  rids,  at  which  point  they  are 
increased  by  the  shoulders  to  nine  by  fifteen.  Their 
heads  notch  into  the  pole,  to  which  they  are  further  se- 
cured by  mortise  and  tenon,  through  which  are  driven 
two  tree-nails  an  inch  in  diameter. 


cedar,  laid  in  nine  inch  courses,  were  required  to  cover 
the  roof. 

The  total  weight  of  iron  worked  into  the  timber  is, 
cast,  six  tons;  wrought,  ten  tons;  the  former  con- 
sisting of  the  abutting  plates  for  the  ribs  and  braces, 
and  of  the  burrs  and  washers  for  the  screw  bolts;  the  lat- 
ter of  screw  bolts  and  spikes,  and  the  tie-bars  under 
the  floor,  at  intersections  of  braces  with  the  chord 
pieces. 

The  time  that  elapsed  between  the  d.  livery  of  the 
rough  timber  at  the  site  of  the  bridge,  and  the  passing 
over  of  the  first  cars,  was  only  three  months,  but  at  that 
time,  neither  the  roof,  flooring  for  common  travelling, 
nor  weather-boarding  were  commenced.  'I  he  studs 
for  the  weather-boarding  are  three  inches  by  four,  and 
are  placed  vertically,  two  feet  apart,  from  centre  to  cen- 
tre. At  their  lower  ends  they  are  notched  two  and  a 
I  half  inches  upon  the  chords;  higher  up  they  notch 
slightly  on  the  ribs,  and  at  their  upper  ends  tenon  into 
the  projecting  feet  of  the  small  rafters  of  the  roof, 
»  hich,  for  that  purpose,  are  also  placed  two  feet  apart. 
The  small  rafters  foot  upon  the  longitudinal  piece, 
four  inches  by  four,  spiked  on   the    upper  side  of  the 


Between  the  heads  of  the  queens,  and  bolted  to  the  pole.  The  projection  of  the  eaves  extends  two  feet  six 
under  side  of  the  poles,  are  the  straining  beams,  six  by  inches  beyond  the  outer  line  of  the  queen  posts.  The 
six  square  at  their  smaller  ends,  and  six  by  ten  at  their  j  weather-boarding  is  in  horizontal  courses  of  three- 
butts.  At  the  feet  of  the  queens  are  inclined  straining  i  fourths  inch  plack,  planed  on  both  sides;  not  tongued 
slls,  of  plank  five  inches  thick,  by  ten  wide.  One  end  I  and  grooved  into  each  other,  but  merely  laid  overlap- 
rests  on  the  floor  girders,  and  the  other  on  the  chords,     ping.     No  part  of  the  studs,  or    weather-boarding,  is 

The  queen  braces  are  five  inches  deep  by  ten  wide;  |  shown  in  the  drawing.  The  bridge  is  lighted  by  large 
the  king  braces  are  of  the  same  width,  but  nine  inches  I  Venetian  windows  at  the  sides,  two  over  each  pier;  and 
in  depth  The  heads  and  feet  of  both  are  mortised  and  |  by  two  skylights  over  the  centre  of  each  span.  The 
tenoned,  and  spiked  to  the  joggles  of  the  king  and  superstructure  was  executed  by  Jno.  P.  Babb,  of  Wil- 
queen  posts.  The  pole  is  ten  by  twelve-  A  transverse  kesbarre,  Pennsylvania,  by  a  sub-contract,  under  the 
floor  girder,  nine  inches  wide,  by  fifteen  deep,  is  plac-  |  principals,  Dodd,  Bishop,  and  Brittain,  who  directed 
ed  behind  each  queen,  to  which  it  is  bolted.  Every  ,  their  attention  more  particularly  to  the  masonry.  The 
third  one  of  these  girders  is  in  a  single  piece  extend-  general  superintendence  of  the  work  on  the  part  of  the 
ing  entirely  across  the  bridge.  They  all  notch  upon  state  was  entrusted  to  Mr.  Frederick  Erdman,  a  gentle- 
the  chords,  and  support  floor  joists,  five  inches  wide  '  man  whose  extensive  practice,  and  uniform  success,  in 
by  seven  deep,    placed  two  feet  apart  from  centre  to  !  important  mechanical   undertakings,  had  rendered  him 


centre.  On  these  joists  are  spiked,  transversely  of  the 
bridge,  the  three  inch  planks,  which,  on  the  track  ap- 
propriated to  common  travelling,  form  the  floor  of  the 
roadway;  but  which  on  the  rail  way  track,  support  lon- 
gitudinal strings  of  six  by  six,  to  which  the  iron  rail 
bars  are  spiked.  Between  these  strings  is  an  addition- 
al thickness  of  plank  for  the  horse-path. 

Over  each  queen  post,  and   notched  upon  the  pole, 
is  a  transverse   roof  girder,  six  inches  wide  by  twelve  J  dered  by  tl 
deep,    confined  by   long   bolts  to   the  heads  of  the 


ticularly  eligible  to  that  duty. 

The  contract  prices  were,  for  masonry  $4  37$  cts. 
per  perch  of  twenty-five  cubic  feet;  and  fur  superstruc- 
ture $30  per  lineal  foot  of  bridge  platform.  These 
prices  include  all  materials,  coffer-dams  and  workman- 
ship of  every  description,  no  allowance  whatever  being 
made  for  extras,  except  for  such  additional  work,  not 
specified  in  the  contract,  as  might  be  particularly  or- 
principal  engineer. 

CONCLtjniNG    REMARKS. 


queens.  I       The  reader  will  probably  consider  that  I  have  occu- 

Horizontal  diagonal  braces,  seven  inches  by  seven,  :  pied  him  too  long  by  a  minute  recital  of  details;  but  as 
are  tenoned  in  between  every  two  consecutive  girders,  I  I  am  not  aware  of  the  publication  of  any  paper  descrip- 
both  in  the  roof  and  under  the  floor.  They  merely  I  tive  of  Burr's  bridges,  and  believe  that  the  deficiencies 
touch  each  other  at  their  points  of  crossing,  and  are  I  of  many  that  have  been  erected  might  be  ascribed  prin- 
prov'.ded  at  their  ends  with  wooden  keys  for  forcing  |  cipally  to  that  cause,  I  confidently  crave  the  indulgence 
their  tenons  home  into  the  mortises.  i  of  those   who  have  found  me  tedious,  reminding  them 

Braces  extend  from  the  skew-backs  of  the  piers  and  |  that  my  object  has  been,  not  so  much  to  present  an  ac- 
abutments,  to  the  point  of  intersection  of  the  chords  •  count  of  this  individual  structure,  as  to  furnish  useful 
with  the  third  queen  posts.  data  to  those  who,  when   building  for  themselves,  will 

At  this  point  also,  a  wrought  iron  tie-bar,  two  inches  not  consider  the  most  trifling  fact  as  unimportant.  Burr's 
in  diameter,  extends  across  the  entire  width  of  the  I  plan  for  wooden  bridges  is  perhaps  the  best  now  in  use; 
bridge,  and  is  confined  by  burrs  at  the  outside  of  the  j  and  that  at  Peters'  Island  being  probably  the  most  cor- 
chords.  !  rectly  proportioned  of  any  yet  constructed  on  that  prin- 

The  side  braces  are  of  oak, four  by  five  inches.mortised,  I  ciple,  was  better  calculated  thun  any  other  for  the  pur- 
tenoned,   and  spiked,  to  the  queens,   and  to  the  roof  i  poses  I  had  in  view. 

girders.  With  the  exception  of  these,  and  the  shin-  I  should,  however,  act  at  variance  with  my  declared 
gles,  all  the  timber  of  the  superstructure,  (amounting  !  motives  for  writing  these  pages,  were  I  not  to  exhibit 
to  one  million   and  eight  hundred  thousand  feet,  board    the  defects  as  well  as  the  excellencies  of  this  important 


measure,)  is  of  white  pine,  from  the  shores  of  the  Sus- 
quehanna. All  of  it  that  shows  above  the  floor  is  plan- 
ed; all  below  is  rough;  none  of  it  is  finished  with  that 
degree  of  nicety  which  would  have  been  neces-ary  had 
the  bridge  been  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  city. 


work.  They,  fortunately,  are  very  few,  and  will  de- 
tract in  no  sensible  degree,  from  the  general  character 
for  utility  so  justly  ascribed  to  it. 

The  insufficiency  of  the  floor  girders  and  joists  has 
been  already  adverted  to.     The  clear  bearing  of  the 


One  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  shingles,   of  Carolina  j  former  from  chord  to  chord  is  nineteen  feet  ten  inches, 

. and  their  distance  apart  varies  from  nine  to  twelve  feet; 

•  In  the  Journal  are  several  cuts  which  we  are  oblig-  I  any  one  of  them  may,  in  the  case  of  two  heavily  laden 
ed  to  omit.  cars  passing  each  other,  be  obliged  to  sustain  a  weight 
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of  from  six  to  eight  tons,  wbJch  is  certainly  too  much  to    important  place.      From  Olean  the  course  of  the 


be  placed  on  a  girder  of  nine  inches  by  fifteen,  and  of 
twenty  feet  bearing,  if  the  beam  is  required  not 
bend  somewhat  under  it.  This  may  easily  be  remedied 
by  either  placing  the  girders  nearer  each  other,  without 
reference  to  the  queen  posts,  and  permitting  the  joists 
to  remain  as  they  are;  or  by  retaining  the  present  inter- 
vals, and  employing  larger  timbers  for  both  girders  and 
joists.  It  would  be  difficult  to  procure  single  pieces 
sufficiently  deep  for  that  purpose,  but  tliey  might  rea- 
dily be  constructed  of  two  beams  in  depth,  firmly  con- 
nected together.  The  same  defect  exists  in  the  before 
mentioned  bridge  at  Market  street.  The  clear  bear- 
ings of  the  girders  are  there  eighteen  feet;  their  dis- 
tance apart,  the  same;  and  their  dimensions  fourteen 
inches  broad  by  seventeen  deep;  it  was,  after  some 
time,  found  necessary  to  adopt  precautions  for  strength- 
ening them.  Again,  the  height  of  the  bottom  of  the 
roof  girders  above  the  rails  is  but  twelve  feet;  it  would 
have  been  more  agreeable  to  outside  passengers,  on 
high  cars,  if  it  had  been  thirteen  or  fourteen  feet. 

The  crossing  of  the  stream  obliquely,  is,  when  con 
sidered  in  the  abstract,  a  fault  of  considerable  impor- 
tance; but  in  this  case  it  was  rendered  necessary  by 
overruling  circumstances,  which  it  would  be  foreign 
from  the  subject  to  dilate  upon  at  present. 

The  foot  path  should  have  been  at  least  six  feet 
wide. 

Lastly,  the  starlings,  or  pier  heads,  to  be  perfectly 
effective,  should  have  been  carried  considerably  higher 
above  the  surface  of  the  water.  Their  use  is  principal 
ly  tested  in  times  of  ice  floods,  by  dividing  the  ice,  and 
forcing  it  to  glance  off  from  the  angles  of  the  piers. 
But,  as  they  now  are,  a  broad  pier  face  is  opposed  to 
the  current,  whenever  the  water  rises  rather  higher 
than  usual;  and  by  obstructing  the  passage  of  the  ice, 
is  calculated  to  heap  it  up,  and,  thereby  damming  the 
stream,  to  endanger  the  safety  of  the  whole  bridge. 
Fortunately,  however,  there  is  but  little  probability  of 
such  an  occurrence  taking  place,  for  the  increased 
width  of  the  stream  at,  and  below,  the  site,  allows  the 
ice,  (which  is  in  some  measure  broken  up  by  the  island,) 
to  expand  itself  over  a  larger  surface  than  it  occupied 
above  the  bridge,  and  thus  diminish  both  its  velocity 
and  its  consequent  power  to  do  injury. 

J.  C.T. 


From  the  Kittanning  Gazette. 
THE    ALLEGHENY   RIVER. 

In  the  present  contest  for  the  trade  of  the  west,  the 
Allegheny  river  is  an  object  of  great  and  constantly  in- 
creasing interest;  and  that  it  will  ere  long  become  an 
important  avenue  of  trade,  no  one  who  watches  the 
signs  of  the  times  will  for  one  moment  question.  New 
York  has  her  eye  upon  it,  for  she  well  knows  that  un- 
less she  can  reach  the  Ohio  river  by  some  more  direct 
route  than  by  way  of  Lake  Erie  and  the  Ohio  canal, 
she  must  give  up  the  immense  trade  of  that  river  to 
Pennsylvania.  Her  projected  canal  from  Rochester  to 
Olean  may,  therefore,  be  calculated  on;  and  when  that 
is  accomplished,  the  Allegheny  will  rise  in  the  scale 
of  importance  to  be  second  only  to  the  Ohio  itself. 

Firmly  persuaded  of  the  truth  of  what  we  have  here 
stated,  we  shall  venture  to  offer  to  the  world,  a  more 
minute  description  of  this  river  than  has  yet  been 
given. 

Us  source  is  in  Potter  county,  Pa-  from  whence  it 
flows  in  a  north-western  direction  about  forty  miles, 
when  it  enters  the  state  of  New  York,  at  the  S.  E.  cor- 
ner of  Cattaraugus  county,  having  i.i  that  distance  re- 
ceived many  tributaries,  and  become  a  large  stream. 
About  fifteen  miles  from  where  it  crosses  the  state  line, 
it  receives  Olean  creek,  a  considerable  stream  from  the 
north.  Olean  or  Hamilton  village  is  situated  at  the 
mouth  of  Olean  creek,  and  will  doubtless  become  an 


river 
little  north  of  west,  for  about  thirty  miles,  when  it 
changes  to  south  west,  and  soon  after  re-enters  Penn- 
sylvania, at  the  north  east  corner  of  Warren  county. 
From  thence  its  mean  direction  continues  the  same  un- 
til it  receives  French  creek,  one  of  its  largest  tributaries, 
from  the  north-west;  it  then  changes  to  south  east,  and 
so  continues  to  the  mouth  of  Mahoning,  where  it  again 
changes  to  south-west,  which  course  it  retains  for  the 
most  part  until  it  unites  with  the  Monongah<-)a  at 
Pittsburg,  and  where  it  loses  its  natre  in  that  of  the 
Ohio. 

In  its  course  it  flows  through  the  follow  ing  counties:  — 
Potter,  Pa.  in  which  it  rises,  M'Kean.Pa.  Cattaraugus, 
N.  Y.  through  which  it  flows  a  distance  but  little  short 
of  50  miles — Warren,  Venango,  Atmstrong  and  Alle- 
gheny, in  Pennsylvania. 

It  receives  in  its  course  many  large  tributaries,  the 
principal  of  which  are:  The  Oswaya  creek,  abo\e  Olean; 
the  Olean,  Tanungwant,  (or  Tonnewanto,)  Great  Val- 
ley, and  several  others,  in  Cattaraugus  county,  Kenjua, 
Connewango,  and  Brokenstraw,  in  Warren  county; 
Tionesta,  Oil  creek  and  French  creek,  in  Venango 
county;  Clarion  river,  or  Tobys  creek,  between  Venan- 
go and  Armstrong;  Mohulbuctetem,  or  Hedbank  creek, 
and  Mahoning,  in  Armstrong  county;  and  the  Kiskim- 
inetas  river  between  Armstrong  and  Westmoreland.  All 
the  streams  here  enumerated  are  navigable  to  a  greater 
or  less  distance.  No  navigable  stream  enters  the  west 
side  of  the  Allegheny  below  Frt  nch  creek. 

The  following  are  the  distances  from  Pittsburg  up, 
by  the  course  of  the  river- 

miles,     miles. 


29 

29 

14 

43 

9 

52 

10 

62 

21 

83 

32 

115 

7 

122 

18 

140 

28 

168 

8 

176 

18 

192 

27 

221 

18 

239 

60  say  300 


From  Pittsburg  to 
Kiskiminetas  river, 
Town  of  Kittanning, 
Mahoning  creek, 
Redbank      " 

Clarion  river,  or  Tobys  creek 
French  creek,  (town  of  Franklin,) 
Oil  creek, 
Tionesta  creek, 
Brokenstraw  creek, 
Connewango,  (town  of  Warren,) 
New  York  line, 
Great  Valley  creek, 
OLEAN, 
Source  of  the  Allegheny,  about 

Nearly  all  the  large  tributaries  of  the  Allegheny  inter- 
lock with  other  waters,  whose  outlet  to  the  ocean  is  far 
distant  from  that  of  its  ow  n.  Po*ter  county  gives  rise 
to  the  Allegheny,  a  tributary  of  the  Mississippi,  the 
Gennessee  a  tributary  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  to  some 
of  the  head  waters  of  both  the  North  and  West  branches 
of  the  Susquehanna.  Oswaya  and  Olean  creeks  inter, 
lock  with  the  branches  of  the  Gennessee,  and  the  valley 
of  the  latter  is  to  be  the  route  by  which  the  contem- 
plated canal  will  reach  the  Allegheny.  Olean  and  Great 
Valley  creeks  interlock  with  Cattaraugus  creek,  a  large 
stream  which  falls  into  Lake  Erie,  some  forty  miles 
south-west  of  liuffalo.  Conewango  creek  is  the  outlet 
of  Chatauque  lake,  a  fine  body  of  water  near  twenty 
miles  in  length,  the  upper  end  of  which  approaches  to 
within  eight  miles  of  Lake  Erie,  its  elevation  above  the 
latter,  however,  is  very  considerable.  One  or  two  steam 
boats  ply  regularly  on  Chatauque  lake:  and  it  is  said 
that  no  other  steamboats  in  the  world  float  at  so  great 
an  elevation  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  There  issome- 
thingsublime  in  the  idea  that  steamboats  are  navigating 
a  tributary  of  the  Mississippi  two  thousand  five  hundred 
miles  above  its  mouth,  and  that  tributary  only  divided 
by  an  isthmus  of  eight  miles  from  another  inland  navi- 
gation of  more  than  two  thousand  miles.  French  creek 
also  stretches  her  arms  to  the  vicinity  of  the  Lake, 
and  is  probably  the  best  route  for  a  water  communica- 
tion between  the  Ohio  and  that  important  inland  sea. 
Clarion  river  and  Redbank  creek  both  interlock  their 
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branches  with  those  of  the  Susquehanna,  and  many  in-  I  the  construction  of  navigable  communications  from  this 
telligent  gentlemen  who  are  well  acquainted  with  the  ,  river  to  Lake  Erie,  and  to  the  New  York  canal,  were 
country  at  their  heads,  are  firmly  persuaded  that  an  un-  !  there  no  other  trade.  We  shall  merely  add  that  it  could 
broken  water  communication  between  the  Allegheny  be  delivered  on  board  of  boats  for  two  and  a  half  cents 
and  Susquehanna  can  yet  be  made  through  one  of  these  !  per  bushel,  and  leave  others  to  fill  out  the  calculation 
streams.     The  Kiskiminetas  is  well  known  as  the  route  j  for  themselves. 

of  the  western  section  of  the  Pennsylvania  canal  from  |  T  here  are  along  the  Allegheny  and  many  of  its  tri- 
the  base  of  the  Allegheny  mountain  toils  junction  with  :  butanes  immense  fores  s  of  white  pine,  from  which  the 
the  Allegheny  river.  Ohio  country  draws  almost  its  entire  supply  oMumber. 

We  have  been  thus  p  .rticular.because  in  this  remark-  I  It  forms  a  large  and  important  trade, 
able    feature   lies  the  chief  importance  of  this  river.   It  j      jron  ais0  abounds  along  the  Allegheny,  and  is  manu- 
factured in  considerable  quantities. 


seems  as  il  the  author  of  nature,  in  stretching  its  i 
branches  in  so  m  my  different  points  towards  the  great  j 
eastern  and  northern  channels  of  navigation,  was  invi- 
ting  man  to  avail  himself  of  the  incalculable  advantages 
to  be  derived  from  an  unbroken  water  communication 
between  them  and  those  of  the  west.  It  is  in  fact  the 
key  of  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi: — and  the  day  will 
come  when  the  commerce  of  half  the  Union  will  be 
here  concentrated;  when  boats  from  the  lakes,  the 
Hudson,  (he  Delaware  and  the  Chesapeake,  will  here 
mingle  with  those  from  every  part  of  the  vast  and  ferule 
regions  of  the  west. 

The  general  features  of  the  Allegheny  are  peculiar, 
and  in  some  respects  remarkable.  For  the  greater  part 
of  its  course  it  flows,  not  through  a  valley,  like  most 
other  rivers,  but  through  a  great  ravine,  from  one  to 
four  hundred  feet  below  the  common  level  of  the  adja- 
cent country.  From  about  the  middle  of  Armstrong 
county  downwards,  it  is  true,  there  are  many  fine  bodies 
of  alluvial  land — on  one  of  which  this  borough  is  locat- 
ed;— but  from  trut  upwards,  precipitous  hills,  for  the 
most  part,  jut  close  to  the  water's  edge  on  both  sides 
of  the  river.  The  scenery  is,  in  some  places,  wild  and 
rugged,  though  more  generally  picturesque  and  beau 
tiful;  for  the  hills,  though  steep,  are  covered  with  a 
heavy  growth  of  forest  trees,  prtseniing  the  appearance 
of  a  vast  verdant  wall  on  either  hand;  while  the  pure 
limpid  water  of  the  river,  alternately  purling  over  the 
pebbly  ripples  and  sleeping  in  deep  intervening  pools, 
completes  a  scene,  the  beauty  of  which  is  rarely 
equalled. 

Another  peculiarity  of  the  Allegheny  is  the  regular 
succession  of  alternate  ripples  and  deep  pools.  The 
ripplts  are  generally  short,  and  the  descent  considera- 
ble, over  which  the  water  flows  with  a  smooth  but 


After  the  above  was  in  type,  we  received  the  Pitts- 
burg Gazette  of  Friday  last,  containing  the  following  ar- 
ticle, which,  it  will  be  perceived,  bears  us  out  in  owr 
calculations  as  to  what  New  York  will  do.  The  people 
of  this  county  have  long  been  anxious  to  have  the  Al- 
legheny improved,  and  have  again  and  again  exerted 
themselves  to  urge  it  forward.  Now  we  say  to  them, 
hold  on — keep  your  shoulder  to  the  wheel — for  Her- 
cules is  coming- 

The  Rochester  and  Allegheny  Canal. — We  were  real- 
ly delighted  .to  see  the  following  paragraph  in  the 
"Rochester  Daily  Democrat"  of  Tuesday  last,  the  15th 
inst.  It  gives  us  assurance  that  the  great  State  of  New 
York  is  now,  as  ever,  wide  awake  and  watchful  of  her 
own  interests,  and  prompt  to  adopt  all  such  measures  as 
may  contribute  to  secure  them.  Whether  the  propos- 
ed work  will  really  put  New  York  on  an  even  ground 
of  competition  with  Philadelphia,  for  the  trade  of  the 
west  we  are  not  convinced.  But  it  is  now  perfectly 
manifest  that  all  efforts  to  share  in  that  trade,  by  a  com- 
munication through  Buffalo,  are  utterly  hopeless;  the 
uncertainty  and  risk  of  lake  navigation,  and  the  long 
obstruction  of  that  harbor,  form  insuperable  objections 
to  that  route  to  the  west.  As  the  New  Yorkers  have  al- 
ready made  a  distinction  between  the  west  and  the  fur 
west,  we  would  add  that  the  security  even  of  the  trade 
of  the  latter  will  be  greatly  endangered,  by  dependence 
solely  on  the  outlet  through  Buffalo.— That  the  route 
by  Olean  to  Pittsburg,  Cincinnati,  or  Louisville  will  be 
~~  uffalo, 


more  advantageous  than  through  tsuttalo,  is  very  man 

,.,-,„..  n,    p.  ,  [est  t0,al7  Pera°n  wh°  wi"1°ok.at  the  map ofthe  * 

id  current,  though  not  so  swift  but  that  a  steamboat  of  !  ^Pmedate  country       I  he  following  suggestions  would 

,      ,        ,      _.'        ,     a„  ,    ,  .,  I  sppm  to  I'pmnvp  all  flnillll  : 

light  draft  and  ordinary  power  can  ascend  them  without 


difficulty,  as  has  been  done  repeatedly.  1  lie  cutrent 
in  the  pools  is  very  gentle  at  low  water;  but  during  high 
water  it  becomes  very  nearly  uniform.  Although  the 
river  seems  to  have  worn  for  itself  its  present  depressed 
bed,  by  cutting  through  various  horizontal  strata  of 
rock;  yet  there  are  no  rocks,  strictly  so  called,  in  the 
channel — nothing  but  round  pebbles.  The  ripples  are 
composed  almost  exclusively  of  these,  apparently  scoop- 
ed out  ofthe  pools  above.  The  flat,  unbroken  rock  is 
in  some  places  found  in  deep  water.  It  follows  of 
course  that  the  navigation  of  th:s  river  is  unusually 
safe. 

No  river  is  better  adapted  to  improvement  by  artifi 
cial  means  than  the  Allegheny,  either  by  a  succession 
of  low  dams  and  locks,  or  by  merely  concentrating  the 
channel  upon  the  ripples,so  as  to  give  sufficient  depth  of 
water  at  all  seasons  for  steam  boats  When  it  is  remem- 
bered that  a  steam  boat  did  regularly  ply  upon  it  be- 
tween Pittsburg  and  Warren  for  a  considerable  time, 
even  when  the  water  was  quite  low,    and  that  in    one 


seem  to  remove  all  doubt: 

From  Rochester  to  Olean,  by  the  route  of  the  pro- 
posed canal  is  103  miles;  three  of  which  consist  ofthe 
navigable  feeder,  already  made,  ab>  ve  Rochester. — 
From  Olean  to  Portsmouth,  by  the  Allegheny  and  Ohio 
rivers,  is  about  600  miles. — Total  distance  from  Ro- 
chester, by  Olean,  to  Portsmouth,  about  700  miles. — 
From  Rochester  to  Portsmouth,  by  way  of  Buffalo  and 
Cleaveland,  is  about  600  miles.  —  By  the  former  route, 
there  is  one  hundred  miles  of  canal,  and  six  hundred 
by  river,  which  is  navigable  sometimes,  and  may  be 
made  always  navigable,  by  steam  boats.  By  the  latter 
route  there  is  four  hundred  miles  of  canal,  and  two 
hundred  miles  of  lake  navigation.  Those  who  know 
the  d  fference  in  the  cost  of  transportation,  by  can  d 
and  steam  boats,  will  at  once  perceive  the  advantage 
our  route  has  in  this  respect. 

By  this  route,  the  boat  which  leaves  the  Hudson  may 
proceed  to  Olean,  and  the  one  which  leaves  Olean  may 
descend  the  river  to  Pittsburg,  Louisville,  or  New  Qr- 
leans, being  but  one  change  of  mode  ofconvevance.    By 


instance  it  a-cended  to  Olean,  it  wdl  readily  be  admit-  the  other  route, produce  or  merchandise  must  be  re  sliip- 

ted  that  a  very  slight   improvement  would  render  it  an  ped  at  Buffalo,  at  Cleaveland,  and   Portsmouth,    being 

excellent  steam  boat  navigation-  three  different  shipments.      Rut  the  greatest  advantage 

The  mineral  we  dth  of  this  river  is  another  important  of  this  route  isthis — goods  may  be  sent  from  New  York, 

consideration.     Bituminous  coal,  in  exhaustless  quanti-  by  Olean,  and  reach  Louisville  before  Buffalo  harbor  is 

ties,  extends  as  far  up  as  (Marion  river,   and  some  even  open- 
higher  up.      We   believe  f  and  we  are  not  alone   in   this'       Independent,  however,  of  the  trade  of  the  west,  and 

opinion  J  that  the  da  u  will  come,  when   the  trade  in  this  far  west,  the   access  which  this  canal   will  give  to  the 

article  alone  will  be  of  sufficient  iaipcrtance  to   warrant  immense  forests  of  pine  along  and  near  the  Allegheny, 
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and  to  the  coal  region,  in  Pennsylvania,  would  be  a  suf- 
ficient object  to  justify  the  making  of  this  canal. 

That  it  will  be  immensely  advantageous  to  Pittsburg, 
by  directing  to  this  quarter  a  large  portion  of  that  very 
great  flood  of  emigration  which  annually  crosses  lake 
Erie,  is  very  certain-  That  it  will  also  open  a  new 
market  to  our  manufactures  is  equally  certain- 

The  most  important  advantage,  however,  which  we 
will  derive  from  this  improvement,  will  be  the  united 
influence  of  New  York,  in  favour  of  the  improvement 
of  the  Allegheny  river  by  the  General  Government. — 
Perhaps  we  should  mention  Hut  this  route,  from  Ro- 
chester to  Olean,  has  been  surveyed,  once  before,  and 
found  practicable,  at  an  estimated  expense  of  $875,588. 

From  the  Rochester  Daily  Democrat. 

"  Eochester  and  Olean  Canal.— Mr.  Mills,  Chief  En- 
gineer of  the  State  for  the  survey  and  laying  out  of  the 
Rochester  and  Olean  Canal,  arrived  in  town,  with  the 
Canal  Commissioners,  last  Tuesday  evening,  and  left 
on  Saturdav  morning,  to  commence  his  work  at  the 
summit  level,  as  usual,  running  thence  both  ways  to  the 
two  termini— Olean  Point  and  this  city.  He  wdl  ar- 
rive at  this  place  again,  completing  his  tract  and  esti- 
mates,  next  fall.  He  goes  with  assistant  engineers.and 
a  corps  of  16  attendants,—  chain  men,  bearers,  and  la- 
borers, 8cc 

The  State  have  made  abundant  provisions  to  have  a 
thorough  work, amply  supplying  all  the  requisite  means 
for  exploring  the  whole  country,and  taking  advantage  of 
every  facility  of  completing  it  in  the  best  manner.  'I  he 
execution  of  this  great  work  which  we  expect  to  see 
begun  next  spring,  will  be  an  era  in  the  growth  of  the 
city  of  Rochester,  more  to  be  noted  in  our  history  than 
any  thing  since  the  construction  of  the  Erie  canal.  It 
connects  us  directly  with  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  ri- 
vers; indissolubly  with  the  city  of  New  York,  and  will 
probably  be  the  means  of  doubling  our  population  in  a 
very  few  years.  The  expenditure  of  so  large  an  amount 
of  public  money  in  the  construction  of  the  work  will 
alone  give  us  a  great  impulse." 


ABOLITION  OF   LOTTERIES. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  citizens  of  Philadelphia,  conven- 
ed on  the  6th  of  June,  1834,  at  the  Hall  of  the  College 
of  Pharmacy,  to  consider  and  adopt  some  measures  to 
assist  the  public  authorities  in  enforcing  the  law  for  the 
abolition  of  Lotteries. 

ALEXANDER  HENRY  was  called  to  the  chair,  and 

George  M.  Stiioud  appointed  Secretary. 

The  object  of  the  meeting  having  been  stated,  the 
following  preamble  and  resolutions  were  unan'mously 
adopted:  Whereas,  it  has  been  ascertained  that  the  law 
of  this  State  abolishing  all  Lotteries  from  and  after  the 
31st  day  of  December,  1833,  is  violated  by  extensive 
sales  of  Tickets  in  Foreign  Lotteries,  to  the  great  inju- 
ry of  the  morals  of  the  people  and  particularly  of  our 
youth. 

Therefore,  Resolved,  That  it  is  expedient  to  form  an 
Association  of  citizens,  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  the 
public  authorities  in  enforcing  the  law  passed  by  the 
Legislature  of  Pennsylvania,  for  the  total  abolition  of 
all  Lotteries,  and  also  to  promote  the  enactment  of 
similar  laws  in  other  states,  where  lotteries  are  still  suf- 
fered to  exist. 

An  Association  to  be  called  "  The  Pennsylvnia  So- 
ciety for  the  suppression  of  Lotteries,"  was  thereupon 
immediately  formed  in  accordance  with  this  resolution, 
and  the  following  constitution  for  its  government  pro- 
posed and  adopted. 

Art.  1.  Any  person  paying  ten  dollars  at  one  time,  or 
two  annually,  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  Association,  shall 
be  a  member  thereof. 

Art.  2-  The  officers  of  this  Association  shall  consist 
of  a  President,  Four  Vice  Presidents,  three  Counsel- 
lors, a  Treasurer,  two  Secretaries,  and  thirty  Managers, 


all  of  whom  shall  be  elected  on  the  first  Monday  in 
November,  in  each  year,  at  which  time  the  annual 
meetings  of  the  Association  shall  be  held. 

Art.  3.  The  President,  or  in  his  absence  one  of  the 
Vice  Presidents,  shall  preside  on  all  meetings  of  the 
Association.  The  President,  or  in  his  absence  either 
of  the  Vice  Presidents,  shall  have  power  to  call  special 
meetings  of  the  Association.  Special  meetings  may  al- 
so be  called  whenever  the  Board  of  Managers  may 
deem  it  necessary. 

Art.  4.  The  Treasurer  shall  keep  all  monies  belong- 
ing to  the  Association,  and  shall  pay  all  orders  of  the 
Association,  or  Board  of  Managers,  signed  by  the  pre- 
siding officer,  and  attes'ed  by  the  Secretary,  and  furn- 
ish a  statement  of  his  accounts  to  each  annual  meeting. 

Art.  5.  The  Secretary  shall  keep  records  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  Association,  and  give  due  notice  of 
each  meeting. 

Art.  6-  The  Board  of  Managers,  of  whom  the  officers 
of  the  Association  shall  be  ex  officio  members,  shall 
meet  at  least  once  in  each  month;  five  members  shall 
constitute  a  quorum.  The  Managers  shall  have  power 
to  fill  vacancies  in  their  Board,  and  they  shall  report  to 
the  Association  at  its  annual  meeting,  a  summary  of 
j  their  proceedings  for  the  past  year.  It  shall  be  the  duty 
of  the  Managers  to  correspond  with  all  persons  and  so- 
cieties who  maybe  disposed  to  promote  the  enactment 
of  laws  to  abolish  Lotteries  in  all  states  where  Lotteries 
are  still  authorized,  and  they  shall  have  power  to  pur- 
sue such  measures  as  they  may  think  best  calculated  to 
accomplish  the  object  of  the  Association. 

The  following  gentlemen  have  been  elected  officers 
under  this  constitution. 

President — Thomas  O.  James,  M.  D. 

Vice  Presidents — Abraham  Miller,  Benjamin  W. 
Richards,  Alexander  Henry,  Thos.  P.  Cope. 

Counsellors — Win.  M.  Meredith,  Geo.  M.  Stroud  and 
J.  R.  Tyson. 

Secretaries — George  Handy,  J.  M.  Atwood. 

Managers — Joseph  Watson,  Matthew  Newkirk,  Silas 
W.  Sexton,  Wm.  Hodgeson,  J.  J.  Barclay,  Robert 
Earp,  A.  Symington,  Geo.  W.  Smith,  .loelAtkinson, 
Isaiah  Hacker,  Laac  Collins,  Josiah  White,  Townsend 
Sharpless,  Edward  Needles,  John  S.  Henry,  Joseph 
Warner,  Geo.  Williams,  Earth.  Wistar,  Hart  Grandom, 
Henry  Troth,  John  U.  Fraley,  Abraham  Hilyard,  G.  W. 
Blight,  Fred.  Fraley,  John  Weigand,  Jacob  Lex,  Thos. 
xVstley,  Saml.  L- "  Shober,  Edward  Yarnall,  Wm. 
Mc  Maine. 


Pennsylvania  Canal. — Tie  importance  of  this 
great  improvement  to  the  whole  western  country,  and 
the  "  far  west,"  too,  is  daily  becoming  more  manifest. 
We  think  that  but  little  more  time  will  be  necessary  to 
prove  that  the  great  line  of  intercourse,  between  the 
seaboard  and  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi,  must  pass 
through  this  state. 

One  of  our  most  intelligent  and  active  commission 
merchants  gave  us,  last  evening  some  items  of  informa- 
tion, which  go  far  in  making  out  the  case,  which  time 
will  complete.  He  stated  that  the  house  to  which  he 
belonged  had,  that  day,  or  the  day  before,  shipped  for 
Louisville  ten  tons  of  merchandise,  which  had  been 
agreed  to  be  delivered  at  that  place  in  fourteen  days 
from  Philadelphia — freight,  gl  33  per  cwt. 

He  also  stated  that  they  had,  at  or  about  the  same 
time,  shipped  95  packages  of  Merchandise  for  St.  Louis, 
which  were  to  be  delivered  at  St.  Louis  in  twenty-one 
days  from  Philadelphia — freight  two  dollars  per  hun- 
dred. 

In  relation  to  transportation  eastward,  he  mentioned 
that  they  had  yesterday  received  a  large  lot  of  Ohio 
tobacco,  which  they  had  agreed  to  transport  to  Baltimore, 
by  the  way  of  Philadelphia,  at  one  dollar  per  cwt.  The 
statesman,  of  this  morning,  mentions  that  a  large  lot  of 
mackeral,  marked  for  merchants  in  Wheeling,  was  re- 
ceived at  Pittsburg  by  the  canal,  on  Saturday  last,  and 
forwarded  the  same  day  to  the  head  of  na\igation. 
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AN  ADDRESS   BY    JOHN  M0R1N  SCOTT,    ESQ. 

An  Address,  delivered  by  request,  before  the  Literary 
Societies  of  Lafayette  College,  at  Easlon,  on  the 
Fourth  of  July,  1834,  by  John  Moiiin  Scott. 

Lafayette  College,  July  4,  1834. 
Sir — As  the  organs  of  the  Franklin  and  Washington 
Literary  Societies,  we  tender  to  you  their  unanimous 
expression  of  thanks  for  the  address  delivered  before 
them  this  morning  at  their  anniversary,  and  request  a 
copy  for  publication. 

With  sentiments  of  sincere  respect  and  esteem,  we 
are,  sir,  your  obedient  sen  ants. 

T.  TENBROOK, 
T.  JAN  VI  Kit, 
J  T.  SANDEIfS, 
Commmittee  of  the  Franklin  Literary  Society. 

D.  GASTON, 
D.  COULTER, 
B.  F.  STEM, 

Committee  of  the  Washington  Literary  Sockty. 
To  John  M.  Scott,  F.sq.. 

ADDUESS. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Literary  Societies  of  Lafayette 
College. 

Obedience  by  the  individual  to  the  expressed  will  of 
his  fellow  citizens,  is  in  our  republic  a  principle  of  ac- 
tion. Partners  in  a  great  commonweal. h,  each  mem- 
ber of  the  society  holds  himself  bound  lo  contribute  his 
exertions,  however  humble, to  the  general  weal, in  what- 
ever manner  his  fellow-labourers  may  require.  Strong  as 
at  all  times,  is  this  acknowledged  obligation,  it  acts  with 
additional  force  when  the  call  is  made  by  the  young 
— by  the  generous  spirits  first  springing  into  life;  upon 
their  maturer  brethren-  Love  for  the  pure  and  uncor- 
rupied  feelings  of  early  life,  sympathy  with  the  yet  un- 
abated enthusiasm  of  confiding  youth  add  their  influence 
to  the  call  of  duty;  and  the  demand  thus  made  is  obey- 
ed and  responded  to  with  the  alacrity  of  affection. — 
Submissive  to  these  principles  and  guided  by  these 
feelings,  ihe  individual  who  now  addresses  you  appears 
by  your  direction  to  participate  in  the  ceremonials  of 
our  national  anniversary. 

This  task,  which  under  any  circumstances  would  be 
agreeable,  derives  additional  pleasure  from  the  place 
and  the  occasion  of  its  performance.  Accustomed  from 
my  earliest  boyhood  to  the  rivers  and  mountains  of  this 
most  beautiful  district,  there  is  scarcely  a  rock  or  a 
tree  which  is  not  hallowed  to  him  by  endearing  recol- 
lections: not  a  countenance  in  which  he  cannot  trace 
the  lineaments  of  ancient  acquaintance,  or  the  heredi- 
tary resemblance  of  ancient  friends  "  now  to  the  dust 
gone  down."  You  young  gentlemen  in  after  life  will 
oh.  r  recur  with  the  regretful  feelings  of  retrospection 
to  the  magnificent  scenery  which  surrounds  us — to  the 
dark  waters  of  the  romantic  Lehigh — the  bright  waves 
of  the  sparkling  Delaware — the  deep  blue  outline  of 
the  distant  hills — the  bold  and  broken  summits  of  these 
undulating  mountains — to  these  verdant  and  sequester- 
ed vallies — to  that  rare  combination  of  beauties  which 
nukes  this  one  of  the  choicest  districts  on  earth,  where 
nature  m  cms  to  have  delighted  in  bestowing  her  gift 
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with  a  lavish  hand.  When  the  cares  of  the  world  press 
upon  your  spirits;  when  disappointed  ambition,  or 
blighted  affection,  or  scattered  dreams  ol  wealth  and 
fame,  or  debilita'ed  and  broken  frames,  shall  some  or 
all  of  them  weigh  down  your  hearts;  you  will  turn  with 
eagerness,  to  that  green  spot  in  your  memories,  which 
recalls  to  mental  vision  the  halls  of  your  alma  mater;  its 
bright  skies;  its  boundless  prospects;  its  cheerful  la- 
bours; its  warm  friendships;  and  its  bright  anticipations. 
And  well  will  it  be  for  you  then,  if  you  shall  have  here 
imbibed  the  draughts  of  science,  the  principles  of  mo- 
rality, and  the  truths  of  religion:  which,  indispensible 
as  ihe  means  anil  ornaments  of  prosperity,  have  a  deep- 
er value  as  the  consolations  and  supports  of  adversity. 

The  occasion  too  presents  abundant  cause  of  gratll- 
lation.  The  prolonged  life  ofan  individual  is  of  sufficient 
extent  to  go  back  to  the  moment  when  on  this  very  spot, 
the  red  men  of  the  forest,  the  original  lords  of  the  soil, 
sat  at  their  council   fires,   and  held  as  an  independent 
race   conference    with  those  who    were  comparatively 
strangers  in  the  land;  established  will,  them  treaties;  and 
alas.f'or  the  poor  Indian !  gave  up  their  country  to  the  do- 
mination of  the  white   man.*     Little  was  it  then  antici. 
pated  that  in  three  foil iths   of  a  century   that  humble 
village  would  become  the  centre  of  a  magnificent  arti 
ficia't  navigation;  be  surrounded  by  canals  which  would 
do  honour  to  the  science  of  the  old  world;   would  ex- 
hibit  an    accumulation   of   wealth,    in  its    bridges— its 
banks— its  factories,  and  its  ware-houses;  would  offer 
in  its  churches  substantial   and  tasteful  places  of  wor- 
ship to  all   the   leading  sects  of  Christianity;   and    be 
crowned    on  its  most  beautiful  summit   with  a  lemple 
sacred  to  science — a  collegiate  institution  devoted  to 
"Those  lib'ral  arts  which  humanize  mankind, 
Soften  the  rude  and  calm  the  boist'rous  mind." 
Such  is  one  of  the  great  mutations,  one  of  the  brilliant 
advances  in  the  road  to  national  eminence,  everywhere 
j  exhibited  by  our  young,  aspiring,  and  free  country:  by 
j  that  country   in   whose  fortunes  you  are  preparing  to 
'  participate;  whose  greatness  and  whose  freedom  it  will 
|  soon  become  your  task,  your  duty,  your  delight,  to  ad- 
I  vance  and  uphold.     Such  is  one  of  the   fruits  of  that 
j  liberty,  secured  by  the   bold  and  holy   act  which  this 
|  day  commemorates;  that  liberty  of  action — that  {quali- 
ty of  rights— that  personal  and  national  independence — 
j  that  well  defined  constitutional  freedom,  earned  by  the 
'  sword,  recorded  by  the  pen  of  your  ancestors;  and  now 
j  I   hope   profoundly    graven    on     the   hearts   of    their 
■  descendants:    of    that  constitutional    freedom    which 
i  you  young  men  must  in  your  turn   should  the  occasion 
!  arise'  defend  with   your  heaits  and  hands;  with  the  ex- 
ertion of  your   intellect   and   the  outpouring  of  your 
;  blood;  against  all  assaults  from  foreign  injustice,  or  un- 
!  holy  domestic  ambition;  under  the  penalty,  if  you  fail 
j  of  the  execration  of  all  mankind. 

{  What  then,  young  gentlemen,  in  accordance  with 
the  requisitions  of  the  day,  shall  be  our  theme'  Shall 
we  retrace  for  you  the  story  of  the  revolution:  shall  we 
1  point  to  the  first  drop  shed  from  the  veins  of  the  free  at 
1  Lexington,  whose  crimson  dye  spread  over  the  face  of 
\  the  land,  and  refused  to  be  effaced,  until  it  was  washed 

•  The  treaty  of  Easton  in  1758. 
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out  by  the  repentant  tears  of  the  mother  count  ly  weep-  solute  in  Europe:  a  new  reign  had  just  commenced: 
ing  f'T  the  irredi  emable  loss  of  her  offspring?  Sh:ill  I  the  throne  was  occupied  by  a  young  and  amiable  prince; 
we  remind  you  of  tlie  sacred  heigl.ts  on  which  fell  the  |  his  consort,  a  woman  of  exquisite  loveliness,  of  great 
generous  and  accomplished  YY'arri  n;  and  which  now  ;  ambition,  and  not  overscrupulous  in  yielding  to  the 
bear  the  proud  pillar  sacred  alike  to  his  memory  and  to  I  solicitations  of  pleasure.  All  around  was  redolent  of 
the  soul-stirring  stoty  of  that  gallant  field?  Shall  we  |  luxury.  Every  allurement  was  present,  which  could 
dwell  on  the  deep  gluom  of  the  retieat  through  N.  Jer-  j  excit*  the-  imagination,  entice  the  wishes,  or  gratify  the 
sed  by  the  sun  of  I  renton  and  of  Princeton?  |  desires  of  a  young  and  ardent   temperament.     From 
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Shall  we  descant  on  the  proud  plains  of  Saratoga,  where 
the  bold  Burgoyne  doffed  the  pluir.e  of  victory,  and 
surrendered  his  anticipated  triumphs,  and  his  beaten 
army  to  the  gallant  Gates?  Shall  we  call  up  again  the 
ramparts,  the  breastworks,  the  covered  ways  and  wall- 
ed fortifications  of  Yorktown,  where  the  troops  of 
Cornwallis  laid  down  their  arms,  and  the  seal  was  set 
to  the  diploma  of  our  independence?  Shall  we  go  over 
again  all  these  exciting  scenes?  Ws'l  may  they  bear 
repetition — and  ancient  as  the  story  is,  it  is  "by  dis- 
tance made  more  sweet."  But  to  you,  young  gentle- 
men, the  reiteration  is  unnecessary:  to  you,  the  tvents 
of  that  glorious  era  are  familiar  as  the  sound  of  the  ma- 
ternal voice:  they  have  formed  the  political  catechism 
of  your  earliest  days. 

In  the  revered  name  which  has  been  selected  as  the 
distinguishing  appellation  of  your  collegiate  hall,  we 
find  a  subject  worthy  of  the  day.  The  founders  of  this 
institution  have  given  to  you  as  an  incentive  to  exertion, 
and  an  esemp'ar  for  imitation,  a  name  dear  to  Ameri- 
cans; associated  in  their  hearts  with  that  of  Washing- 
ton; intimately  connected  with  the  history  of  their  en- 
franchisement, and  cherished  by  the  friends  of  freedom 
throughout  the  world.  Upon  the  day  so  lately  passed 
whin  the  faculty  of  this  college  were  inducted  into  of- 
fice, the  brave  and  amiable  Lafayette  was  still  illumi- 
nating his  native  country  with  the  maxims  of  his  wisdom 
and  experience,  was  still  looking  to  the  land  of  his 
adoption  with  earnest  and  affectionate  regard.  Now, 
the  voice  of  lamentation  heard  throughout  that  land 
proclaims  thai  he  is  no  more!  The  last  link  which 
united  us  of  this  age  with  the  fathers  of  our  republic  is 
broken:  the  familiar  friend  of  Washington  has  followed 
him  to  other  worlds;  and  our  country  feels  again  the 
shudder  which  convulsed  her  frame  when  her  father 
died. 

Let  ns  then  devote  the  few  minutes  which  remain  to 
a  cursory  glance  :;t  some  of  the  leading  incidents  of  the 
eventful  life  of  the  departed  Lafayette. 

France,  for  ages  the  seat  of  a  brave  and  powerful 
people;  the  scene  of  many  and  great  revolutions,  po- 
litical and  religious,  has  been  proportionately  fertile  in 
the  producton  of  celebrated  men-  She  rejoices  now, 
to  add  to  the  illustrious  roll,  a  name,  than  which  none 
brighter  or  pur.  r,  can  be  found  among  the  pages  of 
her  eventful  history.  The  province  of  Auvergue,  il- 
lustrated nineteen  hundred  years  ago  by  the  pen  of 
Caesar,  and  commemorated  in  modern  days  in  the  po- 
lished and  rounded  sentences  of  Gibbon,  claims  the 
honour  of  having  given  birth  to  Lafayette.  And  it  may 
be,  that  from  the  perusal  of  the  ancient  story  of  his 
native  district,  where  the  Roman  conqueror  met  de- 
feat, and  while  wandering  amid  its  snow-capped  moun- 
tains, with  the  feelings  of  personal  independence  be- 
longing to  a  mountain  race,  he  imbibed  that  enduring 
love  of  libertv,  and  never-failing  hatred  to  despotic 
power  which  have  marked  his  career  from  its  com- 
mencement to  its  end. 

Born  in  seventeen  hundred  and  fifty-seven,  married 
at  \he  early  age  of  seventeen,  his  nineteenth  year  found 
him  on  our  shores  n  volunteer  in  the  cause  of  freedom. 
It  was  an  extraordinary,  pt  rhaps  a  romantic  step.  This 
gentleman  was  of  noble  birth  — had  been  educated  in 
Paris,  at  an  institution  surrounded  by  the  trappings  of 
royalty;  was  not  an  undistinguished  member  of  the 
courtly  circle:  and  held  an  appointment  in  a  body  of 
roops  charged  as  guards  of  honour  with  the  safety  of 
the  royal  person.  Let  it  be  remembered  too,  that  this 
court  was  the  most  brilliant,  we  may  add,  the  most  dis- 


such  a  court, fiotn  the  endearments  of  a  youthful  bride, 
from  the  meshes  of  ambition  and  of  pleasure  so  skilful- 
ly interwoven  that  they  might  have  formed  a  net  as 
strong  as  that  which  Vulcan  fabricated  to  entrap  the 
enamoured  Mars,  did  the  young  warrior  break  away. 
And  whither  did  he  fly:  whxt  was  the  magnet  which 
withdrew  him  from  the  circle  of  delight?  He  had  heard 
of  the  struggle  of  a  distant,  an  unknown,  an  humble 
people;  rising  up  in  their  vtry  infancy  agains;  the  op- 
pressions of  a  nation  whose  arts  and  arms,  and  wealth 
and  power  were  the  gigantic  accumulations  of  century 
upon  century  of  victorious  sway.  He  had  read  in  the 
declaration  of  independence,  this  people's  exposition  of 
their  wrongs,  he  had  heard  the  story  repeated  from  the 
eloquent  lips  uf  Franklin  and  his  associates,  in  the  com- 
mission to  Paris:  antl  in  them  he  beheld  specimens  of 
the  men  who  were  prepared  to  defend.witli  their  lives, 
the  principles  promulgated  in  that  unparalleled  paper 
— who  had  already jn  that  ilefence  subjected  one  Bri- 
tish army  to  pass  beneath  the  yoke.  His  youthful  ar- 
dour overleaped  restraint.  He  broke  from  the  blan- 
dishments of  the  court,  and  of  connubial  love;  from  his 
own  resources  prepared  a  vessel  to  bear  him  across  the 
Atlantic;  and  in  April,  seventeen  hundred  and  seventy- 
seven,  first  landed  on  our  shores,  among  the  chivalric 
sons  of  Carolina. 

VY  hat  then,  in  this  first  public  act  of  Lafayette,  do 
we  find  to  be  presented  to  the  mind  of  youth  as  worthy 
of  imitation?  It  exhibits,  gentlemen,  the  fine  lesson  of 
an  entire  abandonment,  by  one  to  whom  the  joys  of 
earth  were  yet  fresh  and  vivid,  ofa  life  of  ease  and  lux- 
ury, for  one  of  labour  and  of  danger:  an  abandonment 
not  prompted  by  the  expectation  of  svealth  to  be  ac- 
quired, of  provinces  to  be  won:  not,  even,  perhaps,  by 
the  consolatory  hope  of  fame.  It  was  a  gloomy,  almost 
a  desperate  cause  which  the  young  enthusiast  embrac- 
ed, it  was  a  people  in  rebellion,  to  whom  he  proffered 
his  sword  and  his  life,  whose  inferiority  in  all  the  elements 
of  strife,  to  their  powerful  adversary  was  manifest  in  the 
very  warmth  of  their  appeal  for  aid  to  the  young  war- 
rior's king;  and  in  the  depressing  avowal  of  the  instru- 
ments of  that  appeal,  that  they  could  not  furnish  the 
means  of  transportation  to  the  friend  who  was  willing  to 
fly  to  their  assistance.  Even  the  baubles  of  ambition 
were  nut  to  be  hoped  for — ribbons  and  titles  and  dis- 
tinctions. The  very  basis  of  the  contest  was  equality 
of  rights;  repudiation  of  all  distinguishing  honours,  ex- 
cept the  spontaneous  esteem  of  the  people,  awarded  to 
tiied  fidelity  and  republican  virtue.  The  spectacle 
presented,  therefore,  is  the  rare  one  of  self-abandon- 
ment, self-oblivion,  self-sacrifice  at  the  shrine  of  prin- 
ciple. Shall  we  be  told  in  reply  that  the  event  disproves 
the  theory;  that  the  harvest  wh  ch  has  been  reaped  is 
rich  beyond  example?  True  it  is  so-  But  was  this 
event  foreseen?  Could  this  harvest  have  been  predict- 
ed? We  know  that  even  the  fathers  of  the  revolution 
scarcely  dared  anticipate  the  great  results  of  their  Pro- 
vidence-directed course.  Much  less  did  the  youth  of 
nineteen  foresee  the  abundant  treasure  ofa  nation's  love 
and  a  world's  ado, 'nation,  which  were  in  store  for  his 
maturer  years.  He  looked  not  beyond  the  honorable 
impulse  of  the  moment,  and  the  generous  dictates  of  his 
own  ardent  spirit. 

The  arrival  of  Fafayette  was  hailed  with  joy — it  was 
the  first  evidence  to  a  suffering  people  of  sympathy 
from  foreign  nations:  the  first  clear  manifestation  that 
ihc-y  wire  not  abandoned  and  rejected  by  all  mankind. 
It  was  the  harbinger  of  a  brighter  day — which  was  soon 
to  burst  in  rich  effulgence  upon  their  darkened  pros- 
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pects.  He  b  came  imm  diately  a  member  of  ilie  fami- 
ly pif  Washington — and  received  an  I)  .norable  appo  :M- 
ment  in  our  army.  It  is  well  known  that  the  affection 
and  esteem  of  the  father  of  our  country  was  soon  con- 
ceded freely  and  fully  to  his  young'  friend — that  his 
confidence  and  regard  grew  with  increase  of  intimacy 
— and  were  bright  and  refulgent  to  the  last  hour  of  his 
life.  Higher  praise  than  to  have  gained  and  retained 
the  love  of  Washington,  need  no  man  claim.  That 
great  and  good  man,  clear  in  a'l  his  perceptions — calm 
and  sedate  in  feeling — stern  and  immoveable  in  re- 
solve, formed  not  his  estimate  of  character  by  hasty  im- 
pulse— gave  not  his  regard  inconsiderately — bestowed 
not  his  confidence  without  reflection — and  if  it  were 
merited,  spared  not  the  severe  castigation  of  his  cen- 
sure. To  have  possessed  in  A  is  heart  an  abiding  place, 
was  in  itself  a  stamp  of  striking  worth,  a  patent  of  na- 
ture's nobility — a  passport  to  the  respect  of  the  civiliz- 
ed world.  That  Lafayette  was  thus  beloved  was  shown 
not  only  by  the  character  of  the  r  intercourse  while  to- 
gether, but  by  the  fact  that  in  after  years  when  he  be- 
came the  victim  of  revolutionary  phrenzy,  and  the  te- 
ll mt  of  a  dungeon,  his  eldest  sin  was  sent  to  Washing- 
ton, as  his  best  protector,  and  most  faithful  guardian — 
the  appeal  was  responded  to — the  claim  acknowledged; 
and  the  pledge  redeemed.  The  son  of  his  ancient  friend 
found  in  Washington  a  second  father — and  remained 
beneath  his  roof  until  better  auspices  smiled  upon  his 
return  to  his  native  soil. 

Lafayette's  military  career  in  the  service  of  h's  adopt- 
ed country — though  short — was  brilliant.  He  contri- 
buted largely  from  his  ample  means  to  the  equipment 
of  troops  whom  he  afterwards  headed  in  battle — and  at 
Brandywine  attested,  with  h  s  blood  the  sincerity  of  his 
attachment  to  the  principles  for  which  he  fought.  How 
profound  must  have  been  the  emotions  of  this  excellent 
man,  when  nearly  half  a  century  after  that  day,  he 
stood  upon  the  very  spot,  where  struggling  for  an  in 
fant  people  he  had  fallen,  and  recounted  the  even's  of 
the  battle — and  spoke  of  the  deeds  of  all  who  had  been 
there,  except  his  own — to  the  children  and  grand- 
children of  his  companions  in  arms — hmself  almost  the 
only  survivor  of  the  gallant  band.  Glorious  stream! 
consecrated  by  the  arms  of  Washington,  by  the  blood 
of  Lafayette — by  the  proclaimed  gratitude  of  a  great 
people  acknowledging  and  redeeming  the  debt  of  their 
buried  sires. 

The  Battle  of  Brandywine,  though  gallantly  fought, 
terminated  in  defeat — and  was  succeeded  by  the  occu- 
pation of  Philadelphia  by  the  British  army.  At  a  sub- 
s  quent  period,  Lafayette  had  the  honor  of  conducting, 
a9  commanding  officer,  a  successful  campaign  in  Vir- 
vinia  against  Lord  Cornwallis — in  which  with  inferior 
forces,  he  baffled  the  designs  o!  that  active  antagonist, 
and  saved  the  state — and  in  the  ensuing  year  participat- 
ed in  the  siege  of  York  Town — stormed  a  British  re- 
doubt at  the  head  of  American  troops,  and  contributed, 
largely,  by  his  personal  gallantry,  to  the  surrender  of 
Cornwallis  and  his  forces — of  that  Cornwallis  by  w  horn 
he  had  been  contemptuously  called  "  the  Boy."  This 
great  victor;  secured  the  triumph  of  America— and  was 
soon  succeeded  by  that  acknowledgment  of  her  inde- 
pendence which  could  no  longer  be  withheld.  Imagine, 
my  friends, the  holy  joy  with  which  Aemust  have  beheld 
this  triumphant  consummation,  who  had  come  to  us  in 
the  hour  of  despondency— who  had  fought  for  us— 
bled  for  us — contributed  his  treasures — traversed  the 
ocean  again  and  again — entreated  his  king — and  enlist 
■  ed  Irs  countrymen  on  our  behalf  Then  came  the 
bright  and  pure  reward  of  his  early  self  denial  and  self- 
devotion.  He  left  our  shores  beloved  by  the  people — 
applauded  by  the  public  authorities — young  in  \  ears, 
but  already  ripe  in  fame— in  fame  which  had  preceded 
him  "  trumpet-tongued"— and  made  his  name  already 
the  idol  of  those  who  ruled,  through  the  theatres  and 
saloons  of  Paris,  the  popular  opinions  of  the  day. 
France,  at  the  period  of  Lafayette'i  return,  was  on 


the  eve  of  those  extraordinary  events  which  at  first  ex- 
cited the  sympathy  and  admiration  of  men;  but  in  their 
progress  roused  feelings  of  alarm  and  abhorence.  'I  he 
sjiendid  reign  of  the  fourteenth  lewis,  rendered  illus- 
trious by  the  brilliancy  of  his  victories— the  splendour 
of  his  court— and  the  extent  of  his  power,  was  succeed- 
ed by  the  long  career  of  ano'her  Lewis,  who  retained 
the  sceptre  almost  half  a  century — surrounded  by  un- 
worthy favorites,  plunged  in  debauchery,  stained  with 
crime.  L  centiousness  revelled  uncontrolled— profli- 
gate expenditures  wasted  the  public  treasures  and  ex- 
iuus'ed  th  •  resources  of  the  nation.  I  he  infection 
pervaded  all  society;  and  exhibited  the  plague  spot  of 
unhallowed  pleasure  on  every  chef  k.  Tnc  power  and 
influence  of  the  nath  n  declined— and  at  his  decease, 
Trance  was  shorn  or  the  beams  which  hail  shone  with 
so  much  brightness  under  his  predecessor's  rule.  This 
awful  period  of  moral  darkness,  was  distinguish,  d  by 
the  lurid  glaic  of  genius  and  intellect  of  the  highest 
order,  prostituted  to  the  most  banelul  purposes.  Prance 
was  never  more  rich  in  intellect — but  never  was  intel- 
lect more  shamefully  abused.  The  sallies  of  wit— the 
investigations  of  phi'os  >phy — the  ornament  of  rhetoric 
—the  sophistries  of  logic— the  productions  of  art;  were 
all  directed  by  one  common  effort  to  overturn  the  foun- 
ditions  on  which  the  spirit  of  man  had  for  ages  rested 
its  dearest  hopes— and  the  effort  was  successful.  Pro- 
fligacy and  irreligion  were  triumphant.  Amid  all  these 
bold  investigations,  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  the 
science  of  government  would  escape  examin  iti  m;  and 
that  was  a  field  in  which  the  real  philanthropist,  and 
the  mere  philosopher  who  pursued  his  theories,  careless 
of  consequences,  might  expatiate  together.  To  the 
good  and  pure,  as  well  as  to  the  reckless  and  profligate, 
the  corruptions  of  the  monarchy  had  become  so  glaring 
as  to  produce  contempt,  and  excite  dislike.  Prance, 
therefore,  was  ripe,  from  a  combination  of  causes,  for  c 
revolution — which  was  to  prove  lv-neficial  or  baneful, 
as  the  ascendency  of  the  antagonist  princip'es  might 
decide.  It  could  not  be  doubted  which  side  Lafayette 
would  adopt  in  the  coming  contest.  He  had  become  a 
genuine  republican:  he  acknowledged  theoretically — 
and  felt  in  his  inmost  bosom  the  truth  and  the  beauty — 
1  of  the  principles  which  assert  the  political  equality  of 
j  men.  He  had  seen  the  practical  effects  of  that  doctrine 
I  in  his  adopted  country — creating  a  race  of  freemen — 
{  pursuing  their  r<  spective  roads  to  wealth — to  eminence 
I  — to  respectability — to  public  distinction  or  to  private 
|  independence,  as  to  each  might  seem  best.  He  had 
j  perceived  that  talent— that  integrity— the  power  to 
i  serve  the  commonwealth — belonged  to  no  particular 
order — were  found  a<  often  in  the  cottage  as  in  the 
palace.  He  had  witnessed  the  harmonious  accordance 
i  oft 
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rder,  and  industry,  and  happiness,  of  individual-and 
onal  prosperity  with  republican  government.   In  his 


preference,   therefore,  for  free   institutions,  the  senti- 
■  menls  of  his  heart  accorded  with  the  conclusions  of  his 
'  reason.     He    was,  essentially,    a    republican;    and  his 
j  course  in  the  public  bodies  of  which  he  was  a  member 
I  in  the  early  stages  of  the  rcvolutVn,   was  a  republican 
I  course:  but  he  was  neither  a  fanatic,   an  atheist,  nor  a 
murderer;  and   could   not,  therefore,  keep  pace    with 
the  revolution,    when    it   degenerated  into  brut  I  and 
impious  lawlessness.    He  could  not  assent  to  the  execu- 
tion of   the   amiable  and  virtuous  Lewis  XVI.— to  the 
unmanly  murder  of  his  queen-to  the  sv  stematized  but 
cileries  and  wholesale  drownings  of  hil  fellow  men.    He 
could  not  become  a  lianton,  a  Marat,  or  a  Robespierre, 
,  He   could  not,  and  he  did  not  participate  in  that  scene 
I  of    bloolv    anarchy- of  profane    infidelity— of    cold- 
blooded and  insatiable  cruelty— of  untiring  profligacy 
—of  bitter  iron-handed,   ever  changing   despotism— 
j  which  defaced  the  fairest  country  on  earth,  and  led  >  y 
I  certain  steps  to  final  subjugation— nay,  tothankful  sub 
!  mission  and    grateful  obedience  to    the  master  spirit, 
which  tamed  them,  subdued  them,  governed  them,  MM 
I  trampled  on  them  all- 
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A  limited  constitutional  monarchy—*'  A  throne  sur- 
rounded by  republican  institutions,"   was  the  object  of 
his  desire — not  as  the  best  form  of  Government — but  as 
the  best  adapted  to  the  Situation  of  his  .country.     And 
at  one   moment  it  seemed  as  if   he  had  nearly  attained 
this  goal  of  his  ambition.     Lewis  had  yielded  to  the  re- 
presentatives of  a  people  a  constitution — such  as    La- 
fayette approved — and  in  the  preparation  of  which  he 
had  assiduously  labored.      Its  adoption  by   the  nation, 
was  an  act  of  imposing  solemnity;  and  the  part  borne 
by  Lafayette    in  the."  ceremony,    mo-t  honorable   and 
conspicuous.      Permit  me  to  describe  it  in  the  words  of 
an  accomplished  writer: — "  The  day  chosen,  as   most 
appropriate  for  ttj.e  ceremony,   was   the   14th  of  July, 
1790,  the  anniversary  of  the  destruction  of  the  Bastile; 
and  the   open  space  behind  the  military  school,  called 
the  Champ  de  Mars,    was  the  place   fixed  on  for  this 
great  national  festival  and  solemnity.      By  the  constant 
labour  of  from  one  to  two  hundred  thousand   persons, 
of  both  sexes  and  all  ranks,  from  dukes  and  duchesses, 
bishops  and   deputies,   down  to   the  humblest  artisans, 
who  all  made  the  occasion  like  the    Saturnalia  of  the 
ancients,  an  amphitheatre  of  earth,  four  miles  in    cir- 
cumference, was   raised  in  a  few    weeks,   whose  sides 
were   formed  of  seats  destined  to  receive  the  French 
people,  and  in  whose  centre  stood  the  throne  and  the 
altar.     On  the  morning-  of  the  day  when  the  whole  was 
to   be  consummated,    the  king,  the  court,  the  clergy, 
the    national  assembly,   a   deputation    of   the   military 
from  the  eighty-three  departments,  and  a  body   of  the 
people  amounting  to    above   four    hundred    thousand 
souls,  were  assembled  in  this  magnificent  amphitheatre. 
Mass   was  first  said,  and  then    Lafayette,  who  that  day 
had  the  military  command  of  six  millions  of  men,  and 
held  in  his  hands  the  power  of  the  monarchy,  swore  to 
the  constitution,  on  behalf  of  the   nation,  at  the  altar 
which   had   been  erected  in  the  midst  of  the  arena. — 
Every  eye  of  that  immense  mass  was  turned  on   him: 
every  hand  was  raised  to  join  the   oath  he  uttered.     It 
was,  no  doubt,  one  of  the  most  magnificent  and  solemn 
ceremonies  the  world  ever  saw:  and,  perhaps,   no  man 
ever  enjoyed  the  sincere  confidence  of  an  entire  people 
more  completely   than   Lafayette  did,  as  he  thus    bore 
the  most  imposing  part  in  these  extraordinary  solemni- 
ties." 

This  great  man,  no  doubt,  then  believed  that  he  had 
won  the  regeneration  of  his  country,  and  reaped  the 
rich  reward  of  his  own  devotion  to  the  cause  of  liberty. 
If  such  were  his  hopes,  they  were  destined  to  bitter 
disappointment;  and  in  the  hour  of  his  brilliant  triumph, 
he  was  treading  upon  the  confines  of  the  darkest  mo- 
ments of  his  life.  The  march  of  revolution  was  but 
begun.  The  long  long  years  of  fully,  of  debauchery, 
and  of  crime,  in  which  that  fine  country  had  been 
plunged  by  weak  and  vicious  rulers,  were  to  be  visited 
by  an  atonement  of  bitter  severity  and  awful  prolonga- 
tion before  the  dark  spots  of  dishonor  could  be  effaced, 
and  an  untarnished  escutcheon  be  restored  to  the  nation. 
The  good  and  the  evil  were  alike  to  be  overwhelmed 
in  the  hurricane  of  ungoverned  passion.  A  generation 
was  doomed  to  be  swept  away,  that  another  might  rise 
from  purer  seed,  and  of  more  hardy  and  vigorous 
growth.  The  spirit  of  anarchy  was  abroad,  the  lust  of 
blond  was  raging  in  the  excited  veins  of  unholy  men. 
Lafayette  himself  was  proscribed;  and  from  the  head  of 
the  French  armies  assembled  in  opposition  to  the 
coalesced  powers  of  Europe,  was  compelled  to  fly  his 
country.  He  fell  into  the  hands  .of  Austria— and  pure 
and  spotless  though  his  life  had  been — equally  oppos- 
ed to  the  madness  of  revolutionary  phrenzy'as  to  the 
oppressions  of  tyranny — the  gloomy  despotism  of  Aus- 
tria would  .not  forgive  his  devotion  to  constitutional  go- 
vernment. He  was  consigned  to  -the  dwugeori-s  of 
Olmutz.  The  friend  of  our  country — of  our  Washing- 
ton— of  man — was  most  foully  immured  in  the  prisons 
of  that  detested  fortress. 
Young  gentlemen — Do  you  recollect  Sterne's   pic- 


ture of  the  captive?     Allow  me  to  recall  it  to  your  me- 
mory:— 

"  I  took,"  says  Sterne,  "a  single  captive;  and  hav- 
ing first  shut  him  up  in  his  dungeon,  I  then  looked 
through  the  twilight  of  his  grated  door  to  take  his  pic- 
ture. I  beheld  his  body  half  wasted  away  with  long 
confinement,  and  felt  what  kind  of  sickness  of  the  heart 
it  was  which  arises  from  hope  deferred.  Upon  looking 
nearer  I  saw  him  pale  and  feverish;  in  thirty  years  the 
western  breeze  had  not  once  fanned  his  blood:  he  had 
seen  no  sun,  no  moon,  in  all  that  time:  nor  had  the 
voice  of  friend  or  kinsman  breathed  through  his  lattice. 
His  children! — but  here  my  heart  began  to  bleed,  and 
I  was  forced  to  go  on  with  another  part  of  the  portrait. 
He  was  silting  upon  the  ground  upon  a  little  straw  in 
the  farthest  corner  of  his  dungeon,  which  was  alternate- 
ly his  chair  and  bed:  a  little  calender  of  small  sticks 
was  laid  at  the  head,  notched  all  over  with  the  dismal 
days  and  nights  he  had  passed  there: — he  had  one  of 
these  little  sticks  in  his  hand,  and  with  a  rusty  nail  he 
was  etching  another  day  of  misery  to  add  to  the  heap. 
As  I  darkened  the  little  light  he  had,  he  lifted  up  a 
hopeless  eye  towards  the  door.then  cast  it  down, shook 
his  head,  and  went  on  with  his  work  of  affliction.  I 
heard  his  chains  upon  his  legs  as  he  turned  his  body  to 
lay  his  lit  le  stick  upon  the  bundle.  He  gave  a  deep 
sigh.      I  saw  the  iron  enter  into  his  soul." 

This  profound  picture  of  human  suffering  did  Lafay- 
ette realize  in  all  but  its  extreme  duration.  For  two 
years  the  place  of  his  confinement  was  concealed  from 
all  the  world — and  was  discovered  only  by  the  most 
assiduous  exertions  and  well-devised  schemes  of  an  in- 
telligent gentleman  who  embarked  in  the  effort  to  ascer- 
tain the  fact  and  manner  of  his  existence.  When  cer- 
tainty was  attained  on  these  points,  a  gallant  attempt  at 
his  rescue  was  made*— in  which  American  love  partici- 
pated in  the  person  of  a  son  of  him  whose  hospitable 
hearth  had  first  received  Lafayette  on  this  side  the  At- 
lantic. The  attempt,  successful  in  its  commencement, 
was,  in  the  end  abortive:  and  Bollman  and  Huger  paid 
the  penalty  of  their  gallantry  in  chains:  and  endured, 
with  fortitude,  the  same  unrelenting  severity  and  bar- 
barous inflictions  from  which  they  had  essayed  to  relieve 
the  noble  prisoner.  The  attention  of  civilized  nations 
was,  however,  awakened.  Austria  could  no  longer  per- 
petrate cruelty  without  incurring  disgrace.  His  exem- 
plary wife  and  daughters  was  permitted  to  share,  and 
to  sooth  the  severities  of  his  captivity — the  voice  of  in- 
dignant reproach  was  heard  in  the  Commons  of  Great 
Britain — the  language  of  entreaty  and  remonstrance 
flowed  from  the  pen  of  Washington — France  finally 
spoke  in  the  day  of  her  republican  power — and  the 
brave  spirit  which  gloomy  despotism  would  willingly 
have  transferred  from  the  prison  to  the  tomb,  was  again 
restored  to  a  longing  world. 

France  was  at  that  period  moving  with  accelerated 
steps  towards  that  magnificent  despotism,  which  in  the 
person  of  Napoleon  subdued  and  enchained  the  turbu- 
lence of  anarchy— which  gave  to  the  adoration  of 
Frenchmen  the  idol  of  military  glory  in  lieu  of  freedom 
— and  for  her  slaughtered  sons  repaid  the  lution  with 
the  spoils  of  subjugated  Europe.  Th.se  were  not 
scenes  in  which  the  pure  republicanism  of  Lafayette 
could  participate:  nor  was  his  single  voice  sufficient  to 
stay  that  overwhelming  torrent  which,  during  his  im- 
prisonment, had  been  gathering  force  which  broke 
down  all  the  barriers  of  opposition.  Insensible  to  the 
blandishments  and  entreaties  of  the  "foremost  man  of 
all  the  world,"  resisting  the  allurements  of  ambition, 
Lafayette  becanje — a  farmer — and  in  the  cultivation  of 
the  earth,  and  the  elegancies  of  a  liberal  hospitality, 
sought  consolation  for  disappointed  hopes.  Whe:;  at 
length  Providence  having  permitted  the  iron  tempest  of 
war  during  an  awful  cycle  of  years  to  sweep  the  fairest 
plains  of  Europe  from  Naples  to  Moscow,  brought  it 
back  in  one  retributive  concentrated  blast,  to  pour  its 
desolation  upon  the  very  point  from  which  it  had  gone 
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forth  on  its  errand  of  destruction, — and  Napoleon,  after 
his  second  lurid  advent,  and  his  defeat  at  Waterloo, 
seemed  ambitious  to  make  France  one  vast  charnal 
house,  and  amid  her  ruins  to  erect  his  tomb,  L'fayette 
again  stood  forth — calm — undaunted — still  republican 
— and  in  the  chamber  of  representatives — at  the  peril 
of  his  life — in  the  name  of  the  people  demanded  the 
abdication  of  the  despot.  "All  viewed  with  awe  the 
venerable  man" — Even  the  bold  and  talented  Lucien, 
the  brave  and  faithful  brother  of  the  warrior,  bowed 
submission  to  the  sage.  The  chamber  triumphed: 
and  the  sterile  rock  of  the  ocean  became  the  dwelling 
place  and  the  tomb  of  the  once  great  Napoleon. 

Again  did  Lafayette  retire  to  his  farm — the  Bourbon 
blood  was  not  yet  purgid  of  its  hereditary  vices:  and 
the  ancient  republican,  though  from  time  to  time  he 
filled  the  honourable  post  of  a  representative  of  the 
people,  couhl  not  mingle  with  a  court  which  refused  to 
prop  the  throne  with  the  support  of  "  republican  insti- 
tutions." And  thus  he  remained  in  the  calm  enjoy- 
ment of  domestic  life,  indulging  in  the  retrospect  ot  his 
well  spent  years,  until  again  called  forth,  not  by  the 
even'.s  of  his  own  country,  but  by  the  voire  of  America, 
to  present  to  the  world  a  scene  which  has  no  parallel 
in  history. 

In  the  year  1824,  the  thirteen  original  confederated 
states  of  this  Union  had  expanded  in  number  to  four- 
and-twenty — all  flourishing  and  powerful — the  three 
millions  of  freemen,  whom  Lafayette  had  known  and 
fought  for,  had  increased  to  twelve.  The  territories  of 
the  republic  had  become  enlarged  by  acquisitions,  the 
result  of  a  peaceful  but  firm  policy — her  rank,  from 
that  of  the  most  humble  in  the  scale  of  nations,  had  risen 
until  she  was  numbered  among  the  most  exalted.  •  The 
flag  of  the  United  States  was  the  emblem  of  a  prosper- 
ous, a  powerful,  a  free  people,  able  to  contend  with 
the  mightiest  nations  of  the  earth,  but  living  in  amity 
with  all.  Such  were  the  United  States  of  America,  on 
the  western  shores  of  the  Atlantic  On  the  eastern 
shores  of  that  ocean,  at  the  distance  of  three  thousand 


twelve  millions  of  freemen.  Such  was  the  triumphof 
virtues. 

You  have  read,  too,  of  the  landing  of  Napoleon  at 
Cannes,  upon  his  return  from  Elba,  followed  by  his 
small  but  faithful  guards — of  his  victorious  march  from 
thence  to  Paris — of  the  enthusiastic  joy  of  his  former 
bretnren  in  arms,  who  advancing  under  the  flag  of  the 
Bouibons  to  oppose  the  invader,  required  only  the 
signal  of  his  ouistretched  arms  and  bared  bosom  to 
rush  into  his  embrace,  and  again  acknowledge  their 
ancient  chief.  That  is  undoubtedly  a  beautiful  historic 
incident — and  weaves  for  the  brow  of  Napoleon  a 
brighter  chaplet  than  any  placed  there  by  his  splendid 
series  of  almost  superhuman  victories.  But  the  wel- 
come and  the  joy,  were  the  welcome  and  jov  of  armed 
men;  hailing  the  second  rising  of  the  meteor  which  was 
to  lead  them  auain  to  the  least  of  battle  and  of  slaugh- 
ter.  And  it  did  so;  and  many,  who  gave  that  welcome, 
were  soon  laid  low — and  France,  again  overrun  by  hos- 
tile armies,  and  bleeding  at  every  pore,  wept  in  sack- 
cloth and  ashes  for  that  ill-omened  return. 

Contrast  the  landing  at  Cannes  with  the  landing  of 
Lafayette  in  New  York.  Behold  that  magnificent  bay, 
on  whose  waters,  rolling  in  from  the  great  Atlantic,  sits 
that  queen  of  cities — crested  with  spires — brilliant  with 
the  masts  and  waving  fl  ips  of  every  nation  of  the  earth. 
Along  the  waters  of  this  bay — dotted  with  islets — 
crowned  on  the  left  with  the  heights  of  Long  Island  — 
bounded  on  the  right  with  the  shores  of  New  Jersey — 
receiving  at  the  point  of  the  city  the  meeting  wa'ers  of 
the  Hudson  and  the  Sound — approaches  the  proud  ves- 
sel which  bore  him  across  the  ocean:  taken  captive  and 
led  in  triumph  by  a  fleet  of  steamers — crossed  at  every 
step  of  her  progress  by  a  thousand  sails  darting  around 
her,  filled  with  rejoicing  freemen.  Thus  Lafayette  ad- 
vanced towards  the  city;  the  artillery  of  the  Narrows 
thundering  from  the  fortress  which  bore  his  own  name, 
and  responded  to  by  the  cannon  from  the  inner  harbor. 
"  He  landed  at  the  Battery  amid  the  acclamations  of 
two  hundred  thousand  voices  which  hailed    him  with 


,iles,  lived  an  aged  individual:   a  man  of  former  gene-  I  sounds  of  blessing  and  welcome." — This  was  the  first 
rations — without    power — without    authority — without    step  of  that  triumphant  procession,   through  four-and- 


even  the  bauble  of  a  title  to  distinguish  him  — for  of  that 
he  had  voluntarily  stripped  himself;  and  it  was  forgotten 
that  he  had  once  been  called  a  Marquis.  But  this  ven- 
erable man  had  been  beloved  of  Washington — had  in 
his  boyhood  loved  and  served  this  nation — had  contri- 


twenty  sovereign  states,  awarded  to  a  great  and   good 
man,  by  a  free  and  grateful  people. 

He  landed  on  the  16th  of  Augu>t,  1824;  and  on  the 
7th  of  September,  in  the  following  year,  bade  a  final 
adieu  to  his   adopted    country:  the  intervening  period 


buted  with  his  blood  and  treasure 'to  lay  the  foundations  j  having  been  to  the  nation  a  continued  jubilee — to  him 
of  its  greatness — and  now,  in  its  day  of  power,  this  na-  an  hourly  reiteration  of  their  devoted  and  impassioned 
tion  remembered  the  friend  of  its  youth — and  with  al-  |  love.  Mark,  young  gentlemen,  the  bright  reward  of  a 
most  the  reverence  of  a  child  wished  to  gaze  once  more  I  life  of  unblemished  virtue,  devoted  to  the  promotion  of 


upon  the  features  of  him  who  had  been  to  it  almost 
parent.  This  individual  thus  revered,  was  the  virtuous, 
the  excellent  Lafayette.  And  this  great  nation,  impell- 
ed by  a  spontaneous  sentiment  of  affectionate  gratitude, 
by  a  solemn  legislative  act,  invited  him  to  her  shores- 
He  came  the  Guest  of  a  Nation.— You  may  search 
in  vain  the  records  of  all  history  for  a  parallel 
event ! 

Your  course  of  studies,  young  gentlemen,  has  made 
you  familiar  with  a  Roman  triumph.  The  conquering 
general  led  the  procession  through  the  streets  of  Rome, 
followed  by  his  victorious  troops — by  the  arms  of  the 
slain — by  the  treasures  of  subdued  provinces — by  long 
trains  of  fettered  captives,  doomed  to  slavery,  or  to 
death  in  the  savage  sports  of  the  Circus.  Blood  and 
tears — the  deep  and  inward  curses  of  the  oppressed  ac- 
companied every  step  of  the  gorgeous  show.  For  every 
throb  of  triumph  in  the  vicior's  bosom,  ten  thousand 
palpitations  of  bitter  woe  pierced  the  bosoms  of  his  fel- 
low-men. Such  must  ever  be  the  triumphs  of  the  sword. 
Put  them  all  together — all  that  ever  graced  imperial 
Rome — how  do  they  compare  with  the  triumph  of  La- 
fayette. His  trophies  were  spread  through  all  the  land 
— were  seen  in  its  arts,  its  arms,  its  institutions,  its 
wealth,  its  power:  tears  followed  him,  but  they  were 
tears  of  joy;  and,  for  captives,  he  held  the  hearts  of 


the  happiness  of  man. 

It  might  have  been  imagined  that  the  cup  of  true 
glory  was  now  filled;  but  providence  had  still  in  reserve 
one  precious  boon  to  rrake  it  overflow  before  he  died- 
In  1830,  Charles  the  Tenth  ot  France,  forgot  the  lessons 
of  adversity  which  had  been  so  largely  bestowed  upon 
his  ancient  house,  lie  broke  his  compact  with  his 
people:  and  that  people  again  arose  in  arms.  Three 
dajs  Paris  flowed  with  blood — the  third  beheld  the 
flight  of  Charles — the  triumph  of  the  people — and  that 
people  once  more  obedient  to  the  voice  of  Lafayette. 
Called  from  his  retirement,  at  the  head  of  the  National 
Guard  of  France,  Fiance  was  at  his  command.  He 
used  his  power  by  giving  to  her  a  citizen  King — "a 
constitutional  throne  surrounded  by  republican  institu- 
tions." 

"  His  ita  transact!*,  obiit." 
We  have  thus,  young  gentlemen,  cursorily  glanced 
at  a  few  of  the  leading  events  in  the  lifeofour  country's 
friend.  He  deserves  the  epithet  of  a  great  man — not 
as  indicating  nations  subverted  and  generations  slaugh- 
tered to  gratify  in-atiated  ambition — but  because  he  was 
pure  in  private  life,  as  well  as  distinguished  in  public — 
was  upright  in  intention — firm  in  action — steadfast  in 
principle — because  he   loved  his  race,  and  sought  their 
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happiness  with  uniform  and  undeviating  constancy  of 
purpose.  No  man  of  his  eventful  age  has  been  more 
beloved  and  esteemer):  and  it  has  been  his  peculiar  for- 
tune that  these  sentiments  which  are  usually  looked  for 
only  in  the  domestic  circle,  or  among  a  limited  number 
of  intimate  friends,  have  been  extended  to  him  with  in 
tensity  of  ardor  by  the  whole  population  of  two  of  the 
greatest  nations  of  the  earth. 

You  have  selected  for  your  alma  mater  the  institution 
which  bears  his  name.  You  have  thus  invoked  his 
spirit  to  observe  your  conduct.  His  fame  will  be  en- 
hanced by  the  honours  you  may  win — the  sanctity  of 
his  name  will  be  vio'ated  by  misconduct,  into  which 
you  may  be  betrayed.  Excellence  here  and  purity  of 
life  hereafter  you  owe  to  him.  You  owe  ihem  also  to 
your  parents,  and  to  your  country.  You  cannot  all 
become  Lafayettes  The  world  has  room  for  few  such 
names.  But  you  may  all  become  virtuous  men;  en- 
lightened citizens  of  a  great  republic;  ab'e  to  advance 
her  prosperity,  and  participate  in  her  government. 
And  it  may  be,  that  the  varying  fortunes  of  our  country 
may  require,  even  in  your  day   of  activity    all  the  wis- 


dom, all  the  virtue,  all  the  talent  which  her  most  gifted 
sons  may  be  able  to  bring  to  her  aid.  That  she  must 
advance  to  greatness,  to  power,  seetns  to  be  decreed 
by  Providence:  but  whether  that  advance  is  to  be  made' 
in  union  and  peace  among  ourselves,  and  under  the 
banners  of  freedom,  or  in  the  midst  of  dissention  and 
civil  war,  and  underthe  rule  of  despotism;  it  passes  the 
prese'ence  of  man  to  foretell.  Brace  yourselves  then, 
young  gentlemen,  to  the  task;  develope  fully,  in  accor- 
dance with  the  design  of  the  institution,  your  moral, 
your  physical,  and  your  intellectual  faculties.  Prepare 
yourselves  like  Cincinnatus  and  like  Washington,  for 
the  plough,  the  senate,  and  the  sword;  and  when  you 
leave  these  halls  of  your  early  instruction,  be  prepared 
to  offer  to  your  country,  frames  hardened  with  labour, 
minds  enriched  with  knowledge,  and  hearts  imbued 
with  sound  religion  and  pure  morality. 

May  the  Ruler  of  all  Nations,  who  inspired  that  decla- 
ration of  independence,  which  renders  this  day  so  pre- 
eminent in  the  annals  of  history,  continue  to  preserve 
and  bless  our  beloved  republic- 
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Cloudy  day. 
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HE\T    OK    THE    ATMOSPHERE   BY  THERMO- 
METER IN  PHILADELPHIA  ALMSHOUSE. 


Feb.  1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
*6 
7 


Winds  and  Weather. 


NE  8c  cloudy.rai.  sno.  8c  sl't 
NW  and  clear,  moderate 
SW  and  clear,  moderate 
SW  and  clear,  moderate 
WS Wand  clear,  fresh  gales 
52*  .S  and  clear 
31    NE,  Strong  and  cloudy 
31     NE,  moderate  and  cloudy 
34  INE,  strong  with  rain 
43     NE  to  NW,  light  and  clou'y 
50    NW  and  clear,  &.  moderate 
27    NW  and  clear,  moderate 
SW  and  clear,  moderate 
SW  and  hazy,  moderate 
S  VV,  strong  gales  and  cloudy 
NW  and  clear,  moderate 
NE  and  cloudy,  moderate 
WNW  and  clear,  moderate 
NE  and  cloudy,  SE  and  rain 
NW  and  clear,  moderate 
NE  and  cloudy,  moderate 
NE  and  cloudy,  moderate 
NE  with  rain 
NE  with  rain 
NNE  with  rain 
NW  and  clear,  strong  gales 
SW  and  clear,  moderate 
SW  and  clear,  moderate 
*  6th.  This  day  the  thermometer  when  exposed  to 
the  Sun,  rose  to  95£°. 


MEMORANDUM  OF  THE  WEATHER  FOR  JULY. 

(Thermometer  out  of  doors,  NE  exposure  at  corner  of 

Twelfth  and  Race  streets.) 
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(Continued  from  page  91.) 

Upon  this  opinion  of  the  supreme  court,  the  cause 
was  again  brought  before  the  jury,  and  after  the  evi- 
dence was  closed,  and  the  arguments  of  counsel,  Wash- 
ington, J.  delivered  the  following  charge  to  the  jury. 

"  When  this  cause  was  tried  before,  the  counsel  for 
the  defendant  insisted,  that  the  plaintiff's  title  was  built 
upon  a  contract,  which  he  had  not  complied  with,  that 
he  was  to  make  a  settlement,  such  as  the  enacting 
clause  of  the  9th  section  requires,  unless  prevented 
from  doing  so,  by  the  enemies  of  the  United  State;  in 
which  latter  case,  he  was,  not  only  to  prove  a  persis- 
tance  in  endeavours  to  make  the  settlement,  during  the 
period  of  the  war;  but  was  to  go  on  to  make  it,  after 
the  prevention  ceased.  This  question  was  so  difficult, 
as  to  divide,  not  only  this  court,  but  the  courts  of  this 
state.  The  question  was  adjourned  to  the  supreme 
court,  who  have  decided  that  a  warrantee,  who  from 
April,  1793,  to  the  1st  of  January,  1796,  was  prevented 
by  the  enemies  of  the  United  States,  from  making  such 
settlement  as  the  law  required,  but,  who,  during  that 
period,  persisted  in  his  endeavours  to  make  such  settle- 
ment, is  entitled  to  hold  his  land  in  fee  simple, although 
after  the  prevention  ceased,  he  made  no  attempt  to 
make  such  settlement.  This  we  must  consider  as  the 
law  of  the  land,  and  govern  our  decision  by  it. 
The  questions  are, 

1st,  Was  the  Holland  company,  from  April,  1793,  to 
January,  1,  1796,  prevented  from  making  their  settle- 
ment? And, 

2d,  Did  they  persist  in  endeavours,  during  that  pe- 
riod, to  make  it? 

What  is  the  legal  meaning  of  prevention,  and  per- 
sistance  in  endeavours?  Were  they  prevented,  and  did 
they  persist,  within  this  meaning?  The  first  are  ques- 
tions of  the  law,  which  the  court  are  to  decide;  the  lat- 
ter are  questions  of  tact,  proper  for  your  determination. 
What  were  they  prevented  from  doing,  in  order  to  ex- 
cuse them?  I  he  answer  is  from  clearing,  fencing,  and 
cultivating,  two  acres  of  land  in  every  hundred  acres 
contained  in  their  warrant,  from  building  a  house  there- 
I  on.  fit  for  the  habitation  of  man,  and  from  residing,  or 
,  causing  a  family  to  reside  thereon.  To  what  extent 
i  were  their  endeavours  to  go?  The  answer  is,  to  effect 
I  these  objects.  It  was  not  every  slight,  or  temporary 
'  danger,  which  was  to  excuse  them  from  making  such 
|  settlement,  but  such  as  a  prudent  man  ought  to  regard. 
I  The  plaintiffs  stipulated  to  settle  as  a  society  of  hus- 
|  bandmen,  not  as  a  band  of  soldiers.  They  were  not 
bound  to  expect  everything  which  might  be  expected 
from  military  men,  whose  profession  is  to  meet,  to  com- 
bat, and  to  overcome  danger.  To  such  men  it  would 
be  a  poor  excuse,  to  say,  they  were  prevented  by  dan- 
ger, from  the  performance  of  their  duty.  The  husband- 
man flourishes  in  the  less  glorious,  but  not  less  honora- 
ble walks  of  life.  So  far  from  the  legislature  expect- 
ing, that  they  were  to  brave  the  dangers  of  a  savage 
enemy,  in  order  to  effect  their  settlements,  they  are  ex- 
cused from  making  them,  if  such  dangers  exist.  But 
they  must  persist  in  their  endeavours  to  make  them.that 
is,  they  are  to  persist  if  the  danger  is  over,  which  pre- 
vented them  from  making  them.  For  it  would  be  a 
monstrous  absurdity  to  say,  that  the  danger,  which,  by 
preventing  them  from  making  the  settlements,  would 
excuse  them,  would  not,  at  the  same  time,  excuse  them 
from  endeavours  to  make  them,  so  long  as  it  existed.  It 
would  be  a  mockery  to  say,  that  I  should  be  excused 
from  putting  my  finger  into  the  blaze  of  this  candle, 
provided  I  would  persevere  in  my  endeavours  to  do  it, 
because,  by  making  the  endeavours,  I  could  do  it,  al- 
though the  consequence*  would  be  such  as  I  was  ex- 
cused from  incurring.  If  then,  the  company  were  pre- 
vented from  making  their  settlements,  by  dangers  from 
a  public  enemy,  which  no  prudent  man  would,  or  ought 
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to  encounter,  and  if  they  made  those  endeavours  .which 
the  same  man  would  have  made  to  effect  the  object, 
they  have  fully  complied  with  the  proviso  of  the  9th 
section. 

How,  then,  are  the  facts?  That  a  public  war  between 
the  United  Stales,  and  the  Indian  tribes,  subsisted  from 
April,  1793,  and  previous  to  that  period,  until  late  in 
1795,  is  not  denied.  And,  though  the  great  theatre 
of  the  war  lay  far  into  the  north  west  of  the  land  in  dis 
pute,  yet  it  is  clearly  proved,  that  this  country,  during 
this  period,  was  exposed  to  the  repeated  irruptions  of 
the  enemy,  killing  and  plundering  such  of  the  whites 
as  they  met  with,  in-situations  where  they  could  not  de-  I 
fend  themselves.  \Vhat  was  the  degree  of  danger  pro-  \ 
duced  by  those  hostile  incursions,  can  only  be  estimat-  I 
ed  by  the  conduct  of  those  who  attempted  to  face  it. — 
We  find  them,  sometimes  working  out  in  the  day  time, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  forts,  and  returning  within 
their  walls,  at  night,  for  protection;  sometimes  giving 
up  the  pursuit  in  despair,  and  retiring  to  the  settled  I 
parts  of  the  country;  then  returning  to  this  country, and 
again  abandoning  it.  We  sometimes  meet  with  a  few 
men  hardy  enough  to  attempt  the  cultivation  of  their 
lands,  associating  implements  of  husbandry,  with  the 
instruments  of  war,  the  character  of  the  husbandman, 
with  that  of  a  soldier;  and  yet  I  do  not  recollect  any  in- 
stance, with  this  enterprising,  daring  spirit,  a  single 
individual  was  able  to  make  such  a  settlement  as  the 
law  required.  You  have  heard  what  exertions  the  Hol- 
land company  made,  you  will  consider  what  was  the 
state  of  that  country  during  the  period  in  question,  you 
will  apply  the  principles  laid  down  by  the  court,  to  the 
evidence  in  the  cause,  and  then  say,  whether  the  title 
is  with  the  plaintiff  or  not.     Verdict  for  plaintiff 

But,  notwithstanding  this  decision  of  the  highest  tri- 
bunal of  our  country,  the  controversy  still  subsists.  It 
has  not  tended  to  assuage,  but  rather  to  irritate  oppo- 
sition; and  the  consequences  can  only  be  conjectured, 
unless  the  wisdom  of  the  legislature  should  adopt  some 
moderate,  conciliatory  system,  which  may  draw  to- 
gether contending  parties.  An  object  indeed,  most 
devoutly  to  be  wished! 

But  independent  of  this  great  litigated  question,  it  is 
of  no  small  moment  to  ascertain  precisely,  what  consti- 
tutes a  settlement,  under  this  law;  and  very  great  light 
is  shed  upon  this  point,  in  Balfour's  lessee  v.  Meade, 
in  the  circuit  court  of  the  United  States  for  the  Penn- 
sylvania district,  reported  in  4  Dallas,  363.  The  facts 
were  these: 

The  plaintiff  claimed  four  tracts  of  land,  north  and 
west,  &c  for  which  he  brought  this  ejectment.  His 
title  rested  on  settlement  rights,  surveys  and  warrants. 
In  1793,  he  was  a  surgeon  in  the  army,  in  garrison  at 
fort  Franklin.  He  took  some  of  the  soldiers,  went  out, 
cut  down  a  few  trees,  and  built  up  five  pens,  or  cabins, 
about  10  feet  square,  and  without  putting  covers  on 
them,  returned  back  to  the  fort  in  six  or  seven  days. 
In  April.  1795,  he  had  these  five  tracts  surveyed  in  the 
name  of  himself,  Elizabeth  Balfour,  and  three  others, 
each  400  acres.  The  deputy  surveyor  had,  upon  ap- 
plication of  the  plaintiff.directed  one  Wilson  to  make  the 
surveys, but  something  preventing  him  from  doing  it, the 
plaintiff  employed  one  Steel  to  do  it,  and  upon  return- 
ing the  surveys  to  Stokely,  the  deputy  surveyor,  he 
prevailed  on  him  to  write  an  authority  to  Steel  to  make 
the  surveys,  which  he  did,  and  antedated  it,  in  order 
to  make  it  appear  to  precede  the  surveys.  In  May, 
1795,  he  obtained  warrants  of  acceptance  for  two  of  the 
surveys  of  two  of  the  tracts,  having  paid  the  considera- 
tion money  for  all. 

In  autumn  1794,  the  defendant,  finding  no  person 
settled  upon  these  tracts,  built  cabins  upon  the  four 
tracts  in  controversy,  covered  them,  or  some  of  them, 
and  then  went  off,  not  returning  again  till  November, 
1795,  when  he  came  with  his  family  to  reside  in  one  of 
the  cabins,  and  fixed  settlers  upon  the  other  tracts.     In 


July,  1795,  the  plaintiff  gave  notice  to  the  defendant, 
that  he  claimed  the  tracts  in  question,  that  he  intend- 
ed to  settle  them,  and  forewarned  him  to  proceed  no 
further  with  his  improvements. 

In  January,  1796,  the  defendant  caveated  the  plain- 
tiff in  form,  and  the  same  being  tried  before  the  board 

]  of  property  in  March,  1800,the  caveats  were  dismissed, 

I  and  warrants  were  ordered  to  issue,  but  they  never  did 

I  issue,  in  consequence  of  doubts  afterwards  existing  re- 

:  specting  the  plaintiff's  title. 

(  In  April,  1796,  the  plaintiff  made  engagements  with 
some  persons  to  settle  these  lands  for  him;  but  after 
they  had  seen   and  approved  the   lands,    they  declined 

!  going  on  them  on  hearing  of  the  defendant's  claim. 
It  was  in  proof  by  many  witnesses,  that  the  war  with 

I  the  Indians  rendered  it  dangerous  to  settle  that  coun- 
try, during  the  years,  1793,  1794,  1795,  and  that  but 
few  attempted  before  the  spring  or  autumn  of  1796. 

Washington,  justice,  after  recapitulating  the  differ- 
ent sections  of  the  act  of  1792,  observed  that  the  8th 
section  was  intimately  connected  with  the  3d  section, 
and  directed  the  deputy  surveyor  to  survey  and  mark 
the  lines  of  the  tract,  upon  the  application  of  the  set- 
tler; and  that  such  survey  had  no  other  validity,  than  to 
furnish  the  particular  description,  which  must  accom- 
pany the  application  at  the  Land  Office  for  a  warrant. 
The  4th  section,  among  other  regulations,  protected 
the  title  of  an  actual  settler,  against  a  warrant  entered 
with  the  deputy  surveyor,  posterior  to  such  actual  set- 
tlement. 

That  the  9th  section  of  the  act  referred,  exclusively, 
to  the  lands  north  and  west  of  the  Ohio,  &c.  he  then 
recited  the  9th  section  at  large,  stopping  at  the  provi- 
so, (see  the  section  before,)  and  proceed  thus: 

Let  us  now  consider  this  case  as  if  the  law  had  stop- 
ped here,  a  title  to  the  land  in  controversy,  lying  north 
and  west,  &.c.  could  be  acquired  in  no  other  manner, 
than  by  actual  settlement,  no  sum  of  money  could  en- 
title a  person  to  a  warrant,  unless  the  application  was 
preceded  by  actual  settlement  on  the  land,  or,  if  not  so 
preceded  by  actual  settlement,  the  warrant  would  give 
no  title,  unless  it  were  followed  by  such  settlement 
within  two  years  thereafter. 

The  question  then  is,  what  constitutes  such  actual 
settler,  within  the  meaning  and  intention  of  this  law,  as 
will  vest  in  him  an  inceptive  title  so  as  to  authorize  the 
granting  to  him  a  warrant;  not  a  pedis  positio,  not  the 
erection  of  a  cabin,  the  clearing,  or  even  the  cultiva- 
tion, of  a  field.  These  acts  may  deserve  the  name  of 
improvements,  but  not  settlements,  there  must  be  an 
occupancy,  accompanied  with  a  bona  fide  intention  to 
reside,  and  live  upon  the  land,  either  in  person,  or  by 
that  of  his  tenant,  to  make  it  the  place  of  his  habitation, 
not  at  some  distant  day,  but  at  the  time  he  is  improv- 
ing; for  if  this  intention  be  only  future,  either  as  to  his 
own  personal  residence,  or  that  of  a  tenant,  then  the 
execution  of  that  intention,  by  such  actual  residence, 
fixes  the  date;  the  commencement  of  the  settlement; 
and  the  previous  improvements  will  stand  for  nothing 
in  the  calculation. 

The  erection  of  a  house,  and  the  clearing  and  culti- 
vating the  ground,  all  or  either  of  them  may  afford  evi- 
dence of  the  quo  aniruo  with  which  it  was  done;  of  the 
intention  to  settle;  but  neither,  nor  all,  will  constitute  a 
settlement,  if  unaccompanied  by  residence.  Suppose, 
then,  improvements  made,  the  person  making  them  de- 
claring at  the  time,  that  they  were  intended  for  tempo- 
rary purposes  of  convenience,  and  not  with  a  view  to 
settle  and  reside;  could  this  be  called  an  actual  settle- 
ment within  the  meaning  and  intention  of  the  legisla- 
ture? Surely  no:  but  though  such  acts,  against  express 
declarations  of  the  quo  animo,  will  not  make  a  settle- 
ment, it  does  not  follow  that  the  converse  of  the  propo- 
sition will:  for,  a  declaration  of  an  intention  to  settle, 
without  actually  carrying  that  intention  into  execution, 
will  not  constitute  an  actual  settlement. 
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How  do  these  principles  apply  to  the  case  of  the 
plaintiff?  In  1795,  he  leaves  i he  fort  at  which  he  wis 
stationed,  and  in  which  he  was  an  Officer,  with  a  few 
soldiers;  cuts  down  s  -ine  trees,  r rects  four  or  rive  pens 
(fo  •,  not  being  covered,  they  do  not  deserve  the  name 
ofc.ibins,)  and  in  five,  six  or  Seven  days,  having  ac- 
complished this  work,  he  returns  into  the  fort,  his  for- 
mer place  of  residence.  Why  did  he  retreat  so  preci- 
pitatel.  ?  We  hear  of  no  danger  existing  at  the  time  of 
completing  these  labors,  which  did  not  exist  during  the 
time  he  was  engaged  in  them.  What  prevented  him 
from  proceeding  to  cover  the  cabins  and  from  inhabit- 
ing them?  Except  the  state  of  general  hostility  which 
existed  in  that  part  of  the  country,  there  is  no  evidence 
of  a  particular  necessity  for  flight,  in  the  instance  of  this 
plaintiff.  It  is  most  obvious,  that  the  object  of  his  visit 
to  this  wilderness  was  to  erect  what  he  considered  to  be 
improvements;  but  thev  were,  in  fact,  uninhabitable  by 
a  human  being,  and,  consequently,  could  not  have  been 
inters  led  for  a  present  settlement.  He  was,  besides,  an 
officer  in  the  army;  and,  whilst  in  that  service,  he 
could  not  settle  and  reside  at  his  cabin,  although  the 
country  had  been  in  a  perfect  state  of  tranquility.  In 
shot,  his  whole  conduct,  both  at  that  time  and  after- 
wards; his  own  statements  when  asserting  a  title  to  the 
lands,  the  recitds  in  his  warrants  of  acceptance,  and 
certificates  of  survey,  all  afford  proof  which  is  irresisti- 
ble, that  he  did  not  mean,  in  1793,  to  settle.  Mist  iking 
the  law,  as  it  seems  many  others  have  done  in  this  re- 
spect, he  supposed  that  an  improvement  was  equivalent 
to  a  settlement,  for  vesting  a  right  in  those  lands.  It  is 
not  pretended  even  now,  nor  is  it  proved  by  a  single 
witness  who  assisted  in  making  the  improvements,  that 
he  contemplated  a  settlement.  It  lias  been  asked,  could 
the  legislature  have  meant  to  require  persons  to  sit 
down,  for  a  moment,  on  land  encompassed  by  danger 
from  a  savage  enemy?  I  answer,  no:  at  such  a  time  it 
was  very  improbable  that  men  would  be  found  rash 
enough  to  make  settlements.  But  yet  no  title  could  be 
acquired  without- such  a  settlement,  and  if  rren  were 
found  hardy  enough  to  brave  the  dangers  of  a  savage 
wilderness,  they  might  be  called  imprudent  men,  but 
they  would,  also,  deserve  th-  promised  reward,  not  for 
their  boldness,  but  for  their  settlement. 

The  first  evidence  we  have  of  an  intention  in  the 
plaintiff  to  make  an  actual  settlement  was  in  the  spring 
of  1796,  long  after  the  actual  bona  fide  settlement  of  the 
defendant  with  his  family;  fori  give  no  credit  to  the 
notice  from  the  plaintiff  to  the  defendant  in  July,  1795, 
since  so  far  from  accompanying  it  with  actual  settle- 
ment, he  speaks  of  a  future  settlement,  which, .how- 
ever, was  never  carried  into  execution.  Every  thing 
which  I  have  said  with  respect  to  the  400  acres  survey- 
ed in  the  name  of  George  Balfour,  will  apply  a  fortiori 
against  the  three  other  surveys  in  the  name  of  Elizabeth 
Balfour,  Sec.  who,  it  is  not  pretended,  were  ever  privy 
eien  to  the  making  of  the  cabins,  or  ever  contemplated 
a  settlement  upon  those  lands. 

If  the  law,  then,  had  stopped  at  the  proviso,  it  is 
clear  that  the  plaintiff  never  made  such  a  settlement  as 
would  entitle  him  to  a  warrant.  But  he  excuses  him- 
self from  having  made  such  a  settlement,  as  the  law  re- 
quired, by  urging  the  danger  to  which  any  person,  at- 
tempting a  residence  in  that  country,  would  have  been 
exposed.  He  relies  on  the  proviso  to  the  9t!i  section 
of  tin'  law,  which  declares,  Sec.  (see  it  before.) 

Evidence  had  been  given  of  the  hostile  state  of  that 
country,  during  the  years  1793,  1794,  1795,  and  the 
danger  to  which  settlements  would  have  been  exposed. 
We  know  that  the  treaty  at  Fort  Grenvi  le  was  signed 
on  the  third  of  August,  1795,  and  ratified  the  22d  of 
December,  in  the  same  year.  Although  Meade  settled, 
with  his  family  in  November  1795,  it  is  not  conclusive 
proof  that  there  was  no  danger  even  then;  and  at  any 
rate,  it  would  require  some  little  time  and  preparation 
for  those  who  had  been  driven  off,  to  return  10  their 
settlements;  and  if  thi  cause  tinned  upon  the  questi  n, 
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whether  die  plaintiff  had  persevered  in  his  exertions  to 
return  and  make  such  settlement,  as  the  law  requires,  I 
shouldleave  that  question  10  the  jury. upon  the  evidence 
they  have  heard.  But  the  plaintiff  to  inli  le  h  mself  to 
the  benefit  of  the  proviso,  should  have  had  an  incipient 
title  at  some  time  or  other,  and  this  could  only  have 
been  created  by  actual  settlement,  preceding  the  neces- 
sity, winch  obliges  him  to  seek  the  benefit  of  the  pro- 
viso, or  by  warrant. 

1  do  not  mean  to  say,  that  he  must  have  had  such  an 
actual  settlement,  as  this  section  requires  to  give  a  per- 
fect title;  for,  if  he  had  built  a  cabin,  and  commenced 
his  improvement  in  such  manner,  as  to  afford  evidence 
of  a  bona  file  intention  to  res.de,  and  had  been  forced 
off  by  the  enemy,  at  any  stai;e  of  his  labours,  persever- 
ing, at  all  proper  times  afterwards,  in  endeavoring  to 
return,  when  he  might  safely  do  so,  he  would  have  been 
saved  by  the  proviso,  which  was  made  for  his  benefit; 
this  he  has  not  d  tie. 

Decisions  iu  the  supreme  court,  and  in  the  common 
pleas,  of  this  state  have  been  cited  at  the  bar,  two  of 
which  I  shall  notice  for  the  purpose  of  pointing  out  the 
peculiar  mark,  whkih  distinguishes  diem  from  the  pre- 
sent, and  to  prevent  any  conclusions  from  being  drawn 
from  what  has  been  said,  either  to  countenance,  or  im- 
peach, those  decisions.  The  cases  I  allude  to,  are  the 
Holland  Company  vs.  Coxe,  and  the  feigned  issue  tried 
at  Su  n  bury. 

The  incipient  title,  under  which  the  plaintiff's  claimed 
in  those  cases,  were  warrants,  authorized  by  the  3d 
section  of  the  law.  The  incipient  title  in  the  present 
case,  is  settlement.  The  former  was  to  be  completed 
by  settlement,  survey  and  patent.  This  was  to  precede 
the  warrant;  and  for  the  more  distinct  explanation  of 
this  distinction,  it  will  be  important  to  ascertain  what 
acts  will  constitute  an  actual  settler  to  whom  a  warrant 
may  issue,  and  what  constitutes  an  actual  settlement  as 
the  foundation  of  a  title.  I  have  before  explained  who 
may  be  an  actual  settler  to  demand  a  warrant,  namely, 
one  who  has  gone  upon,  and  occupied  land,  with  a  bona 
fide  intentio  i  of  an  actual  present  residence,  although 
he  should  have  been  compelled  to  abandon  his  settle- 
ment, by  the  public  enemies,  in  the  first  stages  of  his 
settlement.  But  actual  settlement,  intended  by  the  9th 
section,  consists  in  clearing,  fencing  and  cultivat  ng, 
two  acres  of  ground  at  least,  on  each  one  hundred  acres, 
erecting  a  house  thereon,  fit  for  the  habitation  of  man, 
and  a  residence  continued  for  five  years  next  following 
his  first  settling,  if  he  shall  so  long  live.  This  kind  of 
settlement  more  properly  deserves  the  name  of  im- 
provemenS  as  tha  different  acts  to  be  performed  cleaily 
import.  This  will  satisfactorily  explain  what  at  first 
appeared  to  be  an  absurdity  in  that  part  of  the  proviso, 
which  declares,  that  "if  such  actual  settler  shall  be  pre- 
vented from  making  such  actual  settlement,  Sec."  The 
plain  meaning  is,  that  if  a  person  has  once  occupied 
lands,  with  an  intention  of  residing,  although  he  has 
neither  cleared  nor  fenced  any  land,  and  is  forced  off 
by  the  enemies  of  the  United  States,  before  he  could 
make  the  improvement,  and  c  mtinue  thereon  for  five 
years;  having  once  h  id  an  incipient  title,  he  shdl  be 
excused  by  the  necessity,  which  prevented  his  doing 
what  the  law  required,  and  in  the  manner  required;  or, 
if  the  warrant  holder,  who,  likewise,  has  a  l  incipient 
title,  although  he  never  put  his  foot  upon  the  land, 
shall  be  prevented  by  the  same  cause,  from  making 
these  improvements,  &c.  he,  too,  shall  be  excused,  if, 
as  is  required,  also,  of  the  settler,  he  has  perscveredj 
in  his  endeavors  to  make  those  improvements,  &c. 

But  what  it  becomes  such  a  grantee  to  do,  before  he 
can  claim  a  patent,  or  even  a  good  title,  is  quite  another 
question,  upon  which  I  give  no  opinion. 

As  to  the  plaintiff's  surveys  and  w.rr.tnts,  they  can- 
not give  him  a  title.  Not  the  surveys,  Is'.  Because 
they  are  a  mere  description  of  the  land,  which  the  *ur; 
vey'or  is  authorized  by  th-:  8th  section  to  make,  and  tht* 
applicant   for  the  warrant  is  directed  by  the  third  sett- 
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tion,  to  lodge  in  the  land  office,  at  the  time  he  applies 
for  the  warrant.  It  is  merely  a  demarcation,  a  special 
location  of  tiie  land  intended  to  be  appropriated,  and 
gives  notice  of  the  bounds  thereof,  that  others  may  be 
ab'e  to  make  adjoining  locations,  without  danger  of  in- 
terference: Hat  is  not  such  a  survey  as  is  returnable, 
so  as  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  patent,  2d.  It  is  not 
authorized  by  a  warrant?  3  1.  It  was  not  for  an  actual 
settlement.  4:h.  It  was  not  made  by  an  authorized 
surveyor,  if  you  beliexe,  upon  the  evidence,  that  the 
authority  to  Steel  was  antedated,  and  given  after  the  , 
survey  was  returned.  Not  the  warrant.  1st.  Because 
it  was  not  a  warrant  of  title,  but  of  acceptance.  2d. 
It  is  not  founded  on  settlement,  but  improvement,  and 
if  it  had  recited  the  consideration  to  be  actual  settle- 
ment, the  recital  would  have  bsen  false  in  fact,  and 
could  have  produced  no  legal,   valid  conseqm  nces. 

As  to  the  caveat;  the  effect  of  it  was  to  close  the 
doors  of  the  Land  Office  against  (he  further  progress 
of  the  plainiff  in  perfecting  his  title.  The  dismission 
of  it  again  opened  the  door;  but  still  the  question  as  to 
title  is  open  for  examination  in  ejectment;  if  brought 
within  six  months,  and  the  patent  wtH  issue  to  the  sue 
cessful  pa  ty. 

The  plaintiff,  therefore,  having  failed  to  show  a  title 
sufficient  to  enable  liim  to  recover  in  this  action,  it  is 
unnecessary  to  say  any  thing  about  the  defendant's  title; 
and  your  verdict  ought  to  be  for  the  defendant.  Ver- 
dict for  defendant,  accordingly. 

See  Addison's  reports,  335,  to  342. 

In  the  case  of  Alexander  Wright  v.  Brice  M'Gehan, 
at  Allegheny,  November,  1801,  (MSS-  Reports.)  Action 
of  covenant. 

The  action  was  brought  on  an  article  of  agreement 
dated  8th  of  March,  1796,  whereby  the  plaintiff  had 
sold  all  his  right  and  claim  to  an  improvement  of  400 
acres  north  and  west  i  f  the  river  Ohio,  adjoining  &c.  in 
consideration  of  $125,  payable  on  Ut  of  May,  1796,  and 
the  like  sum  in  one  year  thereafter:  hut  if  the  popula- 
tion land  company  should  hold  these  lands  by  their  war- 
rants then  the  consideration  money  to  be  returned  to 
the  defendant,  without  interest. 

The  defendant  had  paid  no  part  of  the  consideration 
money.  To  show  that  the  money  was  not  recoverable, 
he  produced  a  warrant  dated  14th  of  April,  1792,  to 
Mich  el  Shubert  for  400  acres  north  and  west  of  Ohio, 
adjoining  land  grant'  d  to  Marshall  Spring;  and  a  sur- 
vey of  400  acres  made  thereon  on  the  13th  of.  March, 
1795,  by  John  Power,  U.  S.  The  leading  warrant  had 
issued  in  the  name  of  Matthew  M'Connell  for  400 
acres  extending  along  big  Beaver  creek,  near  the  falls 
thereof,  and  was  entered  in  the  books  of  James  Caro- 
thers,  then  deputy  surveyor  of  the  district  on  the  10th 
of  June  1793.  Shubert's  warrant  was  entered  on  the 
same  day,  and  ninety  one  warrants  intervened  between 
them. 

The  plaintiff  about  the  time  of  the  survey  made  for 
Shubert,  (or  one  or  (wo  days  before  it,  as  it  probably 
appeared  from  circumstances,  though  the  particular 
day  was  not  shown  by  direct  testimony,)  erected  a 
cabin  about  fourteen  feet  square  on  the  land,  covered 
it  in,  but  without  chimney  or  door  in  it;  and  sold  his 
improvement  to  defendani:  but  no  one  had  then  lived 
on  the  land,  or  cultivated  any  part  of  it. 

Fur  defendant  it  was  insisted  that  the  plaintiff  had  no 
title  to  the  lands  sold,  under  his  fancied  improvement; 
and  that  want  of  title,  without  eviction  was  a  good  de- 
fence in  an  action  for  the  price  of  the  land  sold.  Addi- 
son, 128. 

For  the  plaintiff  it  was  urged,  that  under  the  law  of 
3d  of  April,  1792,  it  was  enacted,  that  applications 
should  contain  a  particular  description  of  the  lands  ap- 
plied for,  (§  3.)  and  it  is  provided  by  the  act  of  22d  of 
April,  1794,  that  no  warrants  except  those  wherein  the 
la.id  is  particularly  described,  shall  in  any  manner  affect 
the  title  of  the  claim  of  any  person  having  made  an  ac- 
tual improvement,  before  such  warrant  is  entered  and 


surveyed  in  the  deputy  surveyor's  books  (§  2  )  and  the 
act  of  22d  of  September,  1794,  has  the  same  proviso  in 
favor  of  improvers,  (§  2  )  Here  it  may  fairly  be  infer- 
red that  the  house  was  built  before  the  survey  wa9 
made  for  the  population  company,  which  was  the  in- 
ception of  an  actual  improvement  under  the  law  of 
April,  1794.  It  could  not  be  contended  that  Shubert's 
warrant  was  descriptive  of  any  particular  ground:  it  de- 
pended on  the  location  of  ninety-two  other  warrants, 
and  necessarily  must  shift  its  situation,  according  to  the 
surveys  made  on  the  prior  warrants.  If  such  warrants 
must  be  postpon:-d  to  improvements,  then  the  title  of 
the  plaintiff  was  preferable  to  that  of  the  population 
company:  but  if  the  house  erected,  should  be  thought 
not  to  merit  the  appellation  o'  an  improvement,  still  the 
plaintiff  is  intitled  to  recover  the  value  of  the  house. 
The  defendant,  after  contracting  for  the  land,  received 
the  possession,  and  then  purchased  of  the  population 
company. 

By  the  court,  (Yeates  and  Smith:)  The  meaning  of 
the  agreement  appears  clearly  on  the  face  of  it.  If  the 
title  of  the  population  company  was  better  than  the 
plaintiffs  the  latter  was  bound  to  return  the  considera- 
tion, if  he  had  received  it:  but  if  the  plaintiff  had  no 
title,  the  d<  fendant  was  not  bound  to  pay.  The  war- 
rant being  in  lesct  iptive,  would  give  way  to  a  bona  fide 
settlement  and  improvement,  if  made  previous  to  the 
survey,  under  the  proviso  in  the  act  of  22d  of  April, 
1794,  but  not  to  a  land-jobbing  cabin  made  without  an 
intention  of  residence.  The  improvement  meant  in  this 
law,  can  be  no  other  than  that  described  in  the  act  of 
December  30th,  17S6,  and  this  fully  appeals  by  the  act 
of  22d  of  September,  1794.  On  this  point  the  court 
expressed  the  grounds  of  their  opinion  fully  in  Aleade's 
lessee  v.  Haymaker. 

But  it  is  said,  the  plaintiff  should  be  allowed  for  his 
cabin.  Why  so?  No  such  provision  was  made  in  the 
article,  if  the  title  of  the  population  company  was  pre- 
ferable. The  effect  of  a  recovery  by  that  company 
against  the  d>  fendant,  would  be,  that  the  judgment 
would  be  conclusive  evidence  against  the  now  plaint  ff. 
At  present,  the  point  of  title  is  open  for  investigation 
by  the  present  jury:  and  the  court  are  clearly  of  opin- 
ion, that  the  want  of  title  in  the  plaintiff  is  a  good  de- 
fence in  the  present  suit,  though  there  has  been  no 
eviction.  Verdict  for  the  defendant. 
(To  be  continued.] 


From  the  Harrisburg  Intelligencer. 
IMPROVEMENT  OF  THE  SUSQUEHANNA. 

Grand  National  Sloop  and  Steamboat  Navigation,  from 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  by  way  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay, 
Susquehanna  River,  Seneca  or  Cayuga  Lake  to  Lake 
Erie. 

The  following  correspondence,  between  the  com- 
mittee of  the  citizens  of  Harrisburg,  and  the  War  De- 
partment relative  to  opening  a  Steamboat  communica- 
tion from  the  Chesapeake  Bay,  by  way  of  the  Susque- 
hanna, is  the  result  of  a  meeting  held  at  the  Court 
House  in  Harrisburg,  September'20,  1833.  (See  Re- 
gister, vol.  xii   pages  212,  252,  261.) 

At  this  meeting  resolutions  were  passed,  declaring 
the  project  national  in  its  character  and  advantages.and 
necessary  for  national  defence.  It  also  passed  a  reso- 
lution in  favor  of  a  similar  improvement  from  Lake 
Michigan  to  the  navigable  waters  of  the  Illinois,  thus 
opening  a  Steamboat  navigation  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Lakes  through  the  centre  of  the  States  east  of  the 
Allegheny,  and  through  the  centre  of  our  Territory 
west  of  the  mountains  from  the  lakes  to  the  Gulph  of 
Mexico. 

A  general  committee  was  then  appointed, from  which 
select  committees,  were  chosen,  to  draft  an  address  to 
the  people  of  the  United  States;  to  draft  a  memorial  to 
Congress,  and  to  address  the  Secretary  of  War. 
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On  the  17th  of  October  last,  Henry  Bidder,  from  the 
Select  committee  far  that  purpose,  published  an  Ad 
dress  to  the  people  of  the  United  Sta'es. 

At  the  same  time,  George  VV.  Harris,  from  a  Select 
committee  for  (hit  pur;  ose,  reported  a  memorial  to 
Congress,  which  was  publisht  d,  circulated  and  signed 
by  a  large  number  of  citizens  in  various  parts  of  the 
country,  and  sent  to  that  body  at  its  last  session.  A  bill 
favouraide  to  the  object,  and  making  a  specific  appro- 
priation for  a  survey,  was  reported  by  the  internal  im- 
provement committee  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
but  at  so  late  a  p.  riod  in  the  session  that  it  v\as  not  act- 
ed upon. 

Henry  K.  S'rong,  from  a  Select  committee  appoint- 
ed for  that  purpose,  submitted  at  a  meeting  of  the  ge- 
neral committee,  August  2,  1834,  the  fol  o\v  ng  addre-s 
to  the  Secretary  of  War,  and  correspondence  with  the 
Department,  which  was  ordered  to  be  printed,  and  the 
editors  of  the  seveial  newspap  is  throughout  the  United 
States  respectfully  requested  to  give  it  one  insertion  in 
their  columns. 

JUnuisBUEo,  July  14,  1834, 
Hun.  Lewis  Ca?s — 

Secretary  of  War. 

Sir: — As  Chairman  of  a  Committee  of  the  citizens  of 
Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania,  I  am  directed  to  address  you 
on  the  project  of  opening  a  National  Sloop  and  Steam- 
boat Communication  from  the  Chesapeake  Bay,  by  the 
way  of  the  Susquehanna  River,  Seneca  or  Cayuga 
Lakes,  to  Lake  Ontario.  The  advocary  of  such  a  mag- 
nificent project,  may,  at  first,  be  startling;  but  when 
the  facts  are  known,  I  do  not  doubt,  thai  it  will  be 
deemed,  not  only  practicable,  but  a  measure  of  para- 
mount National  importance,  rendered  necessary  by  the 
late  construction  of  similar  works  connecting  Montreal 
with  the  Northern  Lakes,  by  a  rival  nation. 

The    British  have  already    connected  Lakes  Ontario  ] 
and  Erie,   by  the    Wetland  Canal,   nearly  forty   miles  I 
long,  and  large  enough  for  sloops.     They  have  also,  by  j 
the  Rideuu    Canal  and  slack  water  navigation  ot   the  j 
Ottowa   river,    wide   and  deep   enough  for   sloops  and 
steamboats,  and  more  than    two  hundred  and  seventy 
miles  in    length,  connected  Lake  Ontario  with  the  tide 
waters  of  the  St.  Lawrence-    It  is  now  in  contemplation 
to  enlarge   the-e  Canadian  canals    so  as  to  admit  ships 
of  ihe  largest  burden.     When   this  is  done,  if  our  own  J 
government  neglect  to  open   channels  more  than  half  J 
formed   by  nature,  the  British  will  possess  not  only  the 
mistery,  but  the  commerce  of  the  lakes,  unrivaled  and 
alone.     These  works  have   not  been  constructed,  by   a 
rival    nation   merely   to    draw  from  the  States  the   im- 
mense trade,  t  i at  will  one  day  pour  itself  to  tide  water,  I 
enriching   far  and  wide  the  country  through  which  it 
flows,  but  to    be  enabled  in  time  of  war,   to  command 
the  frontiers.     It  requires  no  foresight  to  perceive, that 
if  nothing  is  done  to  counteract  such  an  advantage  over  j 
us,  a  sudden  renewal  of  hostilities  between  the  two  na- 1 
tions,  would  fill  the  upper  and  lower  lakes  with  British 
Vessels  from    the  Ocean,  and  carry  desolation  into  our 
towns,  villages  and  cities  upon  their  banks. 

But  is  the  project  practicable  and  within  the  means  j 
of  Government? — It  has  been  deemed  within  the  means 
of  one  of  the  states,  and  if  so,  it  can  certainly  be  accom-  I 
plished  with  the  nation's  funds.  It  would  have  long] 
since  been  undertaken,  had  the  territory,  through 
which  the  route  passed,  belonged  to  any  single  state, 
and  the  inhabitants  of  that  state,  had  all  been  equally 
interested.  The  project  is  strictly  national,  in  the 
sense  in  which  the  present  Chief  Magistrate,  define*  na- 
tional works.  Ihe  fame  ot  any  public  man  who  would 
be  foremost  in  the  accomplishment  of  such  a  splendid 
National  project,  would  cast  that  of  Clinton  into  the 
shade. 

More  than  on?  half  of  this  great  Work  has  been  made 
by  nature.  It  is  in  unconnected  link*,  which  only  want 
form  ng  into  a  complete  chain.     There  is  sufficient  wa- 


ter in  the  river  Susquehanna  from  its  mouth  through 
Pennsylvania  to  the  State  of  New  York.  It  is  a  larger 
river  than  the  Connecticut  or  the  Hudson.  The  great- 
est difficulty  to  overcome  in  its  navigation,  is  in  the 
thirty  or  forty  miles  near  its  entrance  into  the  Chesa- 
peake B  .)',  where  occasional  ridges  of  transition  rock 
run  across  the  stream  causing  falls  or  rippl  s.  Between 
these  rpples  or  falls,  are  pools  of  deep  navigable  water 
sometimes  extending  for  miles.  The  section  of  the  ri- 
ver above  this,  extending  about  one  hundred  miles 
above  Harrisburg  to  the  Wyoming  Valley,  has  no  falls 
of  any  consequence.  There  is  occasion  lly  a  ripple,  in 
consequence  of  a  ridg.  of  rock  running  across  the  bed 
of  the  river,  yet  a  rudely  constructed  steamboat  has  tra- 
versed the  whole  distance.  Prom  the  Wyoming  Valley, 
about  one  hundred  miles  farther  north,  to  Ow.  «o  or  BI- 
miia,  in  the  state  of  New  York,  there  are  no  ridges,  as 
below  in  the  transition  rock  formation,  running  across 
the  S-usquehann  a.  The  whole  country  is  of  the  st  con- 
dary  formation  to  the  lakes,  and  the  rocks  are  horizon- 
tal. Steamboats  can  now  be  run  the  whole  d  st  nee  of 
one  hundred  miles  or  more,  from  the  Wyoming  Valley 
to  Owego,  in  the  state  of  New  York.  There  is  an  as- 
sociation of  gentlemen  in  Wilkes-Barre  in  Pennsylvania 
and  Owego,  in  the  state  of  New  York,  who  have  al- 
readv  raised  a  number  of  thousand  dollars,  for  the  im- 
mediate construction  of  a  line  of  steamboats  to  run  tins 
distance,  for  the  purpose  of  towing  vessels  laden  with 
coal  from  the  Wyoming  mines  to  Owego,  for  the  use  of 
the  salt  works  of  New  York,  and  in  return,  to  be  freight- 
ed with  salt  for  the  consumption  of  Pennsylvania  Per- 
haps no  sponger  evidence  can  be  mentioned  to  show- 
that  the  Susqueha'  na,  with  comparatively  little  ex- 
pense, can  be  rendered  navigable  by  steam,  than  the 
following  fact.  Eight  years  ago,  a  sheet  iron  steam- 
boat built  at  York  in 'thisstate.by  an  ingenious  mechanic 
by  the  name  of  John  Klgar,  was  put  upon  the  river 
about  twelve  miles  below  Harrisburg,  awd40  from  tide 
water,  and  was  propelled  by  steam  to  th*:  line  separat- 
ing the  states  of  Pennsylvania  and  New  York,  nearly 
two-thirds  of  the  whole  distance  from  the  Chesapeake 
Bay  to  the  lakes.  If  this  was  not  the  first  iron  steam- 
boat ever  constructed,  it  was  the  fitst  that  ever  sailed 
upon  American  waters. 

From  Owego.  it  is  but  about  twenty  nvles  north  to 
the  south  end  of  Cayuga  lake  which  is  40  miles  long 
and  navigated  by  steaml  oats,  to  a  point  less  than  twen- 
ty five  miles  from  Lake  Ontario.  But  Klmira  and  not 
Owego,  is  the  place,  considered  best,  by  some,  where 
the  route  sh«u'd  leave  the  Susquehanna.  I  his  place  is 
connected  with  Seneca  lake,  between  o5  and  40  miies 
long,  by  the  Chemung  canal,  twenty  one  miles  long, 
which  could  be  widened  and  deepened  at  a  very  small 
expense,  so  as  to  admit  the  passage  of  steamboats  from 
the  Susquehannari-ertothelake.  This  lake  is  navigable 
for  vessels  of  any  size.  Its  southern  end  approaches 
the  Susquehanna  river  within  twenty  miles,  and  its 
northern  end,  about  the  same  distance  from  Solus  Bay 
on  Lake  Ontario,  one  of  the  best  harbors  on  die  lake, 
where  the  government  has  already  expended  a  consi- 
derable sum  to  render  it  safe  and  commodious.  From 
the  north  end  of  either  Seneca  or  Cayuga  Lake  to  I  ake 
Ontario.there  is  a  canal  already  made  to  Oswego.  But 
it  is  thought  to  be  a  better  route  to  go  direct')'  to  Great 
Sodus  Bay,  as  it  is  much  nearer  and  entirely  practica- 
ble, both 'on  account  of  the  easy  excavation,  and  the 
abundant  e  of  water. 

Such  are  s'ime  of  the  facts  in  relation  to  this  splendid 
national  project,  which  will  be  corroborated  by  engi- 
neers, if  a  survey  is  made.  It  has  been  estimated  by 
men  acquainted  with  the  route,  and  long  employed  on 
the  public  works  of  Pennsylvania,  that  the  whole  im- 
provement will  not  com  $JO,OUO,000.  What  is  this  sum 
compared  with  the  national  advantage*  which  will  be 
gained?  If  this  work  had  been  constructed  before  the 
late  w.r,  our  national  debt  would  have  been  more  than 
§40,000,000  less,  and  the    success  of  our  arms  would 
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have  been  doubly  glorious!  You  yourself,  who  partici- 
pated in  the  events  of  that  war  on  our  western  frontiers, 
know  how  much  the  country  suffered  by  the  want  of 
guch  a  communication  between  the  sea  board  and  the 
lakes,  for  the  transportation  of  troops,  provisions  and 
munitions  of  war.  But  this  was  a  time  when  the  ene- 
my was  also  without  a  navigable  communication  from 
the  ocean  to  the  seat  of  war.  Hut  the  British  profited 
by  experience,  and  have  constructed,  and  are  now  con- 
structing, works  which  must,  in  case  of  war,  inevitably 
give  them  the  masteiy  of  the  lakes,  and  the  command 
of  the  frontiers;  unless  our  government,  following  the 
advice  of  Washington,  "  in  time  of  peace  prepare  for 
•war.  "* 

It  may  be  said  that  the  several  Canals  and  Bail  Roads 
which  are  now  constructed  and  are  being  constructed 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  west,  wll  answer  the  purpose. 
But  let  it  be  remembered  that  the  N.  York  Canal  is  the 
only  improvement  that  extends  to  the  Lakes,  and  this 
is  but  a  horse  boat  ('anal,  incapable  of  affording  a 
speedy  conveyance  for  an  army,  and  the  heavy  and 
bulky  bag-gage  necessary  for  a  campaign.  Such  a  Ca- 
nal would  be  of  great  service,  but  could  not  enter  into 
competition,  with  the  British  Sloop  and  Steamboat 
Navigation  from  Montreal  to  Kingston,  on  which  armed 
vessels,  built  in  England,  could  enter  the  Lakes,  be- 
fore troops  from  many  of  the  Atlantic  States,  could 
reach  the  frontiers. 

Although  this  splendid  project  might  stand  on  its 
met  its  as  a  work  neces-ary  for  national  defence,  yet 
for  inland  commercial  advantages,  and  the  means  of 
developing  our  national  resources,  it  surpasses  any 
thing  ever  yet  contemplated. 

Ifr  will open  a  sloop  and  steamboat  communication 
from  the  great  Northern  and  Western  lakes,  In  the  Ocean, 
through,  the  centre  of  the  Union  and  to  the  Capital  of 
the  Union.'  The  great  and  increasing  trade  of  these 
lakes,  is  an  object  of  too  great  importance,  to  be  suffer- 
ed to  pass  down  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  into  the  hands 
ofarival  nat'n  n.  That  spirit  of  rivahy  which  has  made 
the  Welland  and  Kideau  sloop  and  steamboat  canals, 
and  the  slackwater  navigation  of  the  Ottawa  river,  must 
be  met  by  a  corresponding  sprit  in  these  republican 
States,  or  the  great  mass  of  this  trade,  will  be  lost  to  us 
forever.  Your  opportunities  in  the  service  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  on  the  shores  of  tin  se  great  inland  seas,  have 
given  you  great  advantage  for  estimating  the  amount 
and  worth  of  this  trade,  when  the  tide  of  emigration 
now  rolling  from  the  East,  shall  have  made  Ohio,  Indi- 
ana, Illinois  and  Michigan,  rich,  populous  and  power- 
ful; created  large  commercial  cities  upon  the  banks  of 
Erie,  Huron  and  Michigan;  and  covered  wilh  smoking 
S' earners  the  waters  of  Superior  and  the  Lake  of  the 
Woods.  Is  not  the  day  coming  and  near  at  hand  when 
this  trade,  will  be  woith  more  to  our  union,  than  that 
of  any  nation  in  Europe?  If  so;  and  if  it  also  be  true, 
that  trade  cannot  easily  be  diverted  from  an  accustomed 
channel,  should  the  commencement  of  this  gieat  nation- 
al work  be  delayed  a  moment  beyond  the  extinguish- 
Blent  of  our  national  debt,  when  there  is  danger  of 
losing  this  great  source  of  national  wealth  forever? 

The  country,  through  which  this  toute  passes,  is  one 
of  the  most  important  in  a  national  point  of  view,  of 
any,  in  this,  or  any  other  country.  It  not  only  passes 
through  one  of  the  richest  agricultural  districts  in  the 
\Jnion,  and  the  great  lumber  country  near  the  sources 
of  the  Susquehanna,  but  through  the  extensive  Iron, 
Bituminous  as  well  as  Anthracite  coal  region  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  near  the  Gypsum  and  Salt  localities  in  the 
State  of  New  York.  These  great  sources  of  National 
Wealth,  now,  from  one  to  two  hundred  miles  from  sloop 
navigation,  would  if  such  a  work  were  constructed  be 
greatly  reduced  in  price  to  every  purchasing  state  on 
the  Atlantic.  These  then,  as  well  as  the  Western 
States,  would  be  greatly  benefited.  The  whole  Union 
is  a  purchaser  o$  the  Juniata  Iron;  not  a  national  ship 
^s,  built  Vfitliout  it;  not  a  steamboat  floats  independent 


of  it;  and  hardly  a  workshop  in  the  Union  has  it  not. 
The  Anthracite  coal  region,  coinm-ncng  in  Lykens' 
Valley,  about  twenty  miles  above  Harrisburg  and  about 
eighty  from  tide  water,  extt  nds  northward  on  ihe  banks 
of  the  Susquehanna  for  more  than  one  hundred  miles. 
The  coal  is  superior  in  quality  and  inexhaustible  in 
quantity.  From  these  mines,  the  world  could  be  sup- 
plied while  the  world  lasts.  Is  not,  tl  en,  every  Atlan- 
tic city  and  every  Atlantic  state,  depending  as  they  al- 
ways must,  upon  Pennsylvania,  for  Anthracite  coal, 
interested  in  reducing  the  price  of  what  is  becoming  a 
necessary  of  We?  1  his  coal  now  sells  in  our  Atlantic 
cities  at  eight  dollars,  and  sometimes  at  twelve  dollars 
a  tpn.  It  can  be  purchased  on  the  banks  of  the  Sus- 
quehanna, ready  forshpment,  for  a  sum  in  t  exceeding 
two  dollars  a  ton.  It  will  therefore  be  seen  that  ths 
price  would  be  reduced  one  half  to  the  consumer,  while 
the  miner  v.  ould  be,  at  the  same  time  greatly  bene- 
fited. 

These  are  but  few  of  the  advantages  which  would 
result,  from  the  construction  of  this  splendid  national 
work.  The  inhabitants  of  the  valley  of  the  Susquehan- 
na flatter  themselves,  that  the  time  is  not  distant  when 
the  nation  will  undertake  it.  They  look  to  you,  pos- 
sessed as  you  are,  of  a  knowledge  of  the  Lake  coun- 
try, as  their  friend  in  furthering  this  project,  and  can- 
not but  anticipate  a  hearty  response  to  their  views. 
Yours  with  great  respect, 

HENRY  K.  STRONG. 
In  behalf  of  the  committee  of  the  citizens 
of  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Hon.  Lewis  Cass,  Secretary  of  War. 

I  am  instructed  by  the  committee  of  the  citizens  of 
Harrisburg,  to  inquire  whether  a  survey  of  the  r<  ute 
could  not  be  made  during  the  present  summer,  by  an 
Engineer  in  the  service  of  the  government,  and  if  it 
can,  whether  the  general  government  would  defray  the 
expense,  and  if  not  the  whole,  what  part? 

We  had  hoped  that  Congress  would  have  made  a 
specific  appropriation  for  a  survey.  A  bill  was  report- 
<  d  favourable  to  the  object,  yet  it  was  so  near  the  close 
of  the  session,  that  it  was  not  acted  upon.  Will  you  be 
kind  enough  to  answer  this  as  soon  as  convenient,  and 
particularize  what,  if  any  thing,  can  be  done  by  the  go- 
vernment. 

Yours,  &c. 

HENRY  K.  STRONG. 

Hon.  Lewis  Cass,  Secretary  of  War. 

Topographical  Boreau,    ~> 
July  18,  1834.      5 
Sir: — 

I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your 
communication  of  the  14th  inst.  to  the  Honourable  Se- 
cretary of  War. 

The  Department  is  fully  impressed  wilh  the  importance 
of  the  route  which  you  describe  with  so  much  zeal  and 
ability,  and  which  you  desire  to  have  surveyed.  But 
conditions  and  engagements  of  this  office  are  such,  that 
it  will  not  be  in  its  power  to  attend  to  it,  during  the 
present  season- 

Believe  me  to  be,  sir, 
Very  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant, 
JOHN  J.  ABF.RT. 

Lt.  Col.  T.  Eng'rs. 
Hei\iit  K-  STaoNG,  Esq.  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Hakiusbuiig,  July  25,  1834. 

Hon-  Lewis  Cass,  Secretary  of  War. 
Sir.-^ 

The  great  solicitude  of  the  citizens  of  the  valley  of 
the  Susquehanna,  on  the  subject  of  an  immediate  sur- 
vey of  a  route  for  a  national  communication  by  the  way 
of  the   Susquehanna,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Lakes^ 
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is   my   only  apology   in  trespassing  again  upon  ypur 
patience,  after  the  receipt  of  the  letter  of  Col.  Abcrt. 

I  am  directed  by  the  committee  of  the  citizens  of 
Hanisburg  to  again  ask,  if  an  Kngineer  coidd  not  be 
furnished,  provided  the  citizens  will  defray  the  expense 
of  furnishing  attendants,  &c.  ?  Perhaps  the  department, 
were  discouraged  at  the  length  of  the  whole  survey.  [ 
am  directed  to  inquire,  whether,  if  an  Engineer  cannot, 
consistently  with  the  arrangements  of  the  department, 
survey  the  whole  route,  one  could  not,  .some  time  during 
the  season,  survey  the  first  hundred  miles  from  tide 
water? 

I  am  also  directed  to  express  the  gratitude  of  the 
committee  and  of  the  citizens  generally,  for  the  interest 
awakened  by  their  representations,  with  'he  assurance 
that  they  fall  far  behind  the  real  advantages  that  will 
flow  from  this  improvement.  It  gives  us  great  sat- 
isfaction to  be  assured  by  Col.  Abert  that  "  the  de 
pnrtmenl  is  fvl/y  impre&sed  with  the  importance  of  the 
ro'ile." 

Perhaps  it  may  be  as  well  to  survey  the  first  hundred 
miles,  the  first  season,  leading  as  it  does  to  the  centre  of 
the  iron  and  co:d  region  of  Pennsylvania.  A  report  of 
the  route  thus  far,  would  awaken  public  attention  to 
the  importance  of  the  project. 

Please  to  accept  the  report  of  Mr.  Packer  of  our  State 
Senate,  on  ihe  coal  region,  which  I  will  send  you.  It 
will  be  seen  by  this  report  that  the  anthracite  coal  t:ade 
was  last  year,  five  hundred  and  ninety  thousand  tens, 
amounting  to  about  three  millions  of  dollars,  and  yet 
not  a  ton  reaches  the  Atlantic  market,  from  the  valley 
of  the  Susquehanna,  where  three  quarters  ot  the  coal  I 
region  lies,  when  it  is  much  the  nearest  to  market,  ifi 
the  Susqueh mna  was  made  navigable.  , 
Youis  in  behalf  of 

the  committee  of 

the  citizens  of  Harrisburg. 
HENRY  K.  STRONG 

Hon.  Lewis  Cass,  Secretary  of  War. 


Sir: 


Topographical  Bureau, 
July  30,  1834. 


Your  letter  of  July  25th  to  the  Hon.  Secretary  of 
War  has  been  referred  to  this  office. 

It  fortunately  happens  for  your  views  that  there  is 
one  party  of  Civil  Engineers  at  this  moment  unemploy- 
ed, and  it  will  be  sent  to  Hanisburg  to  call  on  you,  in 
order  to  make  a  part  of  the  survey  for  which  you  have 
applied. 

Allow  me  to  remind  you  that  the  Susquehanna  river, 
from  its  mouth  to  the  vicinity  of  Columbia,  was  sur- 
veyed and  reported  upon  with  views  to  the  construction 
of  a  canal,  a  few  years  since  by  W.  Roberts,  and  it  may 
in  consequence,  be  unnecessary  to  go  over  the  s<me 
ground  again  But  the  Engineer  will  be  directed  to 
take  your  views  on  this  subject,  as  the  expense  [exclu- 
sive of  one  principal,  two  assistants  and  their  instru- 
ments] is  to  be  supplied  by  yourself,  or  the  parties  in- 
terested. 

Dr.  Wm.  Howard,  with  two  assistants  are  the  Engi- 
neers who  will  be  sent  to  you. 

Very  respectfully,  sir, 

your  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  J.  ABERT. 
Lt   Col.  T.  Eng'rs. 

Henri  K.  Strong,  Esq.  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


NEW  GOLD  COIN. 


Treasury  Department,    ~> 
August  2d,   1834.      5 
The  annexed  letter  will  enable  the  public  readily  to 
distinguish  the  new  from  the  old  [gold]  coins. 

As  the  date  could  not,  by  law,  be  altered,  but  the  cap 
and  motto  might  be  legally  omitted,  and  would  serve 


plainly  to  distinguish  the  new  impression,  that  coitsc 
has  been  adopted  at  the  mint  till  the  commencement  of 
the  next  year,  when  the  motto  will  probably  be  restor- 
ed and  the  date  of  the  new  year,  instead  of  ihe  omission 
of  the  motto,  will  be  found  sufficient  to  indicate  the 
change  in  the  coin. 

Min  t  of  the  I  'n  i/cd  Slates,  } 

Philadelphia,  1st  Aug.  1834.  5 

Sir — I  have  the  honor  to  inform  the  Department,  that 
the  coinage  of  Cold,  according  to  the  new  ratio  ofgo'd 
to  silver,  commenced  this  mqnvng,  being  the  earliest 
clay  permitted  by  the  provisions  of  the  act. 

In  making  this  c(  mmunication  it  m.y  be  satisfactory 
to  recur  to  the  peculiarities  by  which  the  new  gold 
coins  are  to  be  distinguished  from  those  of  lormer  issue. 
They  are  the  following: 

On  ihe  face,  the  new  coins  will  be  readily  distin- 
guished by  the  head  of  Liberty  disencumbered  of  a 
cap. 

On  the  reverse,  the  surplusmotto  "E  Pluribus  Unum," 
which  for  many  years  has  oc  upied  a  portion  of  the  disk 
above  the  figuie  of  the  Eagle,  is  now  omitted 

These  changes,  independently  of  the  facility  to  be 
derived  from  them,  in  distinguishing  the  future  from 
the  past  emissions  of  our  gold  coins,  are  recommended 
by  a  nearer  adherence  to  the  provisions  of  the  law,  as 
well  as  by  the  rules  of  taste  and  classic  authority.  The 
views,  in  these  respects,  presented  in  my  communica- 
tions ot  the  9th  ult.  having  met  your  approbation,  will, 
I  doubt  not,  be  sustained  by  the  judgment  of  the  pub- 
lic. 

In  regard  to  the  omission  of  the  motto  above  refer- 
red to,  Ihe  same  improvement  was  introduced  in  the 
quarter  dollar  in  1831;  the  subject  having,  by  commu- 
nication ot  the  S9th  January,  of  that  year,  been  submit- 
ted to  the  President,  through  the  "Department,  and 
approved. 

The  Eagle  of  the  former  ismes  weighs  270  grains,  the 
Half  Eagle  135  grains,  and  the  Quarter  67 $  grains. 
The  eagle,  under  'he  present  law,  will  weigh  258  grs., 
the  Half  Eagle  129  grains,  and  the  Quarter" 64 £  grains. 
These  weighls  are  recited,  because  desirable  to  be  kept 
in  mind,  rather  than  as  affording  a  further  criterion  of 
disiinction  between  the  two  classes  of  coins— since  an 
inspection,  much  more  cursory  tlian  that  ofwtighirig, 
will  distinguish  them  by  the  preceding  characteristics. 

The  Eagle  and  Half  Eagle  ol  the  new  coinage  will  be 
less  in  diameter  than  those  of  the  former  emissions,  and 
that  in  a  greater  proportion  than  the  diminution  of 
weight  would  indicate.  This,  however,  though  a  de- 
cided emendment  of  our  coinage,  is  of  less  value  as  a 
distinctive  mark,  since  the  comparison  would  require 
the  presence  of  coin  of  both  classes. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  with  great  respect,  your  obe- 
dient servant. 

SAMUEL  MOORE, 

Director  of  the  mint. 

Hon.  Levi  Woobburt,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 


Westebn  Division  of  the  Pennsylvania  Canal. 

The  communication,  which  we  publish  to  day,  in  rela- 
tion to  this  great  improvement  is  truly  encouraging. 

'I  he  gradual  increase  of  tolls,  up  even  to  Jul),  must  sa- 
tisfy the   public   that    this  experiment  will  succeed. 

Pittsburg  Gazette,  Aug.  8. 

From  the  Pittsburg  Gazette. 
CANAL  TOLLS. 

Pittsburg,  August  2,  1834. 
Mr.  Craig. 

Sir— Having  the  opportunity  of  making  some  inquiry 
into  the  prosperity  of  our  State  improvements,  and  be- 
ing favored  with  a  look  into  die  business  of  your  Col- 
lector's office,  I  was  remarkably  astonished  at  the  very 
great  increase  of  business  this  year  over  the  last — it  so 
attracted  my  attention  that  I  could  not  forbear  copying 
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the  following  items,  which  I  transmit  for  public  infor- 
mal ion — 


Tolls  for  1833. 

March,  $203  94$ 

April,  548  30 
May,  581    10 

June,         576  95£ 
July,  498  2&| 

§2,408  58J 


Tolls  for  1834. 

March,  §907  05 
April,  1,324  77$ 
May,     1,8.55   92 
June,   2,5.,9  47| 
July,     2,720  60 

$9,347  S2i 


It  may  be  seen  from  the  above,  for  this  year,  there 
has  been  a  steady  pr  gression  every  month  in  the 
amount  of  tolls  received — also,  that  the  sum  collected 
is  nearly  four  times  the  amount  of  tolls  collected  in  the 
same  months  of  the  past  years  and,  although  this  is  a 
prodigious  improvement  in  the  time  when  there  appears 
a  scarcity  of  money,  I  was  assured  that  it  is  only  t lie 
first  fruits,  for  the  fall  irade  is  about  opening,  and  it  is 
expected  to  be  very  considerable;  but  this  will  be  fur- 
ther increased,  the  next  spring,  by  a  new  line  of  rail 
road,  and  the  adoption  of  a  line  of  passenger  packets, 
which  is  expected  to  accomplish  the  trip,  from  this 
place  to  Columbia,  in  three  days;  other  facilities  will  al- 
so be  in  operation  about  the  same  time,  rendering  to  the 
Canal  system  a  fair  prospect  of  complete  success. 

August  4,  1834. 
Bearing  in  mind  that  the  prosperity  of  a  country  is 
influenced  by  3n  interchange  of  commodities,  I  was  cu- 
rious to  ascertain  what  this  western  country  had  been 
enabled  to  give  to  the  eastern  markets — for  this  pur- 
pose I  again  made  inquiry,  and  was  obligingly  favored 
with  the  following,  being  the  principal  articles  of  coun- 
try produce  sent  through  Pittsburg,  by  Canal,  to  the 
east  for  the  month  of  July. — I  think  it  must  be  satisfac- 
tory to  every  well  wisher  of  trade,  to  be  informed  that 
there  passed  on  this  line  of  Canal — 

Flour,  .  .         396,624  lbs. 

Leaf  Tobacco,  .  874,460   " 

Hams,  Bacon,  Pork,  &c,  359  501    " 

Wool,  .  .         204,914   " 

Besides  many  other  articles  of  somewhat  less  amount, 
such  as  Feathers,  Beeswax,  Ginseng,  Cotion,&c  — This, 
in  my  opinion,  is  sufficient  to  show  the  great  advan- 
tage which  this  western  country  will  gain  by  the  facili- 
ties they  now  have  of  bringing  their  produce  1o  market; 
and,  also,  produce  a  desire,  in  every  part  of  our  coun- 
try, to  further  the  completion  of  our  Canal  system. 
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Address  to  the  people  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  United 

States — by   the    Pennsylvania    Society  for   the  Sup- 

pression  of  Lotteries. 

The  U  ndersigned  have  been  charged  by  "  'I  he  Penn- 
sylvania Society  for  the  suppression  ol  Lotteries"  with  < 
tile  duty  of  laying   before  the  people  of  Pennsylvania  j 
and  the    United  States,  the  general  evils  of  the  lottery 
system,  in  connection   with  the  reasons  and  objects  of  j 
their  own  association.     In  the  performance  of  the  func-  i 
tion  assigned  them,  they  cannot  perhaps  do  better  than  j 
to  present,  as  introductory  to  both,  a  succinct  history  of 
their  efforts  to  abolish   lotteries  in  this  state.     This  ap- 
pears to  be  the    more  necessary,  because  their  designs 
have  been  impugned  and  misrepresented,  and  because 
a  simple  narrative  must,    in  its  relations,  shed  light  up- 
on the  general  question  in  its  various  aspects. 

From  causes  to  which  it  is  here  unnecessary  to  ad- 
vert, Pennsylvania,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1821, 
became  a  mart  for  nearly  all  the  lotteries  in  the  United 
States.  Although  the  laws  were  armed  with  severe  pe- 
nalties to  punish  the  sale  of  foreign  tickets,  the  evil,  in 
a  few  years,  became  go  excessive  that  the  drawings  of 


at  least  fifteen  prohibited  lotteries  were  regularly  an- 
nounced, in  this  city,  quite  as  a  matter  of  course, 
throughout  the  year.  Our  streets  Wfre  overrun  and 
deformed  by  lottery  offices.  The  e fleets  of  so  exten- 
sive  a  traffic  were  obvious  1  hi -y  wi  re  seen  in  the  num- 
ber of  insolvents;  in  the  multiplication  of  tipplii  g- 
houses;  in  the  desolation,  want  and  misery  of  the  do- 
mestic fireside;  in  the  increase  of  pauperism,  immorali- 
ty and  crime.  Efforts  were  made  to  stop  the  progress 
or  restrain  the  influence  of  this  desolating  scourge,  but 
without  success.  Transgressors  had  so  long  enjoyed 
impunity  that  they  almost  claimed  it  by  prescription. — 
No  prospect  presented  but  pass  ve  submission  to  a 
state  of  things  at  once  pernicious  aid  disgraceful.  The 
traffic  lad  so  mingled  i'self  with  the  feelings  of  cur 
citizens  that  hundreds  ofp/rx;ns  were  known  to  pursue 
the  purchase  of  lottery  tickets  as  a  regular  means  of 
subsistence-  1  he  subject  at  length  attracted  the  at- 
tention (fa  number  of  genth  men  uho  aimed  at  reme- 
dying the  evil  by  its  extirpation.  In  the  year  1831, these 
gentlemen  issued  a  report  upon  the  illegality,  abuses, 
and  mischiefs  of  the  s\stem.  They  likewise  addressed 
to  the  legislature  a  memorial  in  which  they  enforce,  in 
strong  language,  the  necessity  for  its  immediaie  inter- 
position. These  contributed  to  arouse  the  public  to 
the  magnitude  and  means  of  eradicating  a  disease, 
which,  as  men  happened  to  view  it,  had  bei  n  esteemed 
either  :s  very  trivial  or  altogether  incurable.  Other 
publications  were  issued  under  the  same  sanction,  and 
foih  wed  by  similar  results.  On  the  first  clay  of  March, 
1833, a  law  was  enacted,  declaring  all  lotteiiesof  Penn- 
sylvania  unauthorized  and  illegal.  'I  he  act  was  not  to 
go  into  effect  until  the  31st  day  of  the  subsequent  De- 
cember, thus  allowing,  to  persons  engaged  lii  the  lot- 
tery business,  a  period  of  ten  months  for  the  s  lection 
ol  some  other  and  more  usefid  pursuit.  It  had  been  in 
operation  only  a  few  weeks,  when  intimations  were 
made  that  it  was  violated-  To  avoid,  if  possible,  the 
necessity  of  instituting  prosecutions,  offenders  were 
warned  through  1he  public  prints  ol  the  consequences 
1  kely  to  ensue  from  disregarding  a  statute  so  highly 
penal  in  its  character.  Notwithstanding  this  humane 
caution,  accompanied  as  it  was  by  the  republication  of 
the  act  itself,  assurances  were  daily  rece  ved  that  the 
violations  were  unremitted  and  extensive.  Much  ex- 
pense had  been  incurred  and  labour  expended,  and  the 
legislature,  after  mature  deliberation,  had  solemnly  de- 
clared that  lotteries  were  detrimental  to  the  interests 
of  society.  The  supposed  benefits  arising  to  the  cause 
ot  internal  improvements  in  Pennsylvania,  were,  in  its 
opinion,  countervailed  by  their  injurious  effects.  The 
question  then  occurred  whether  somt  thing  worse  than 
the  former  condition  of  things  could  be  passively  tole- 
rated? Whether  Pennsylvania  should  be  allowed  to 
contribute  to  the  public  improvements  of  Delaware, 
Maryland,  Virginia,  Rhode  Island,  and  other  places, 
in  a  way  which  she  had  emphatically  denied  to  herself.' 
Whether,  in  a  word,  she  should  pour  her  treasures  into 
the  lap  of  other  states,  for  the  put  pose  of  obtaining  all 
the  evils,  without  any  of  the  promised  advantages  of 
the  system?  No  alternative  remained  but  to  rest  satis- 
fied with  an  act,  which,  while  it  denounced  li'gh  pe- 
nalties s-gainst  offenders,  was  to  lie  inoperative  and  de- 
spised upon  the  statute  book,  or  to  make  a  vigorous  ef- 
fort to  carry  it  into  execution.  As  no  disposition  was 
felt  to  accept  of  a  nominal  abolition,  a  mere  ideal  sha- 
dow, while  we  had  been  struggling  for  the  substance, 
the  present  association  was  formed.  One  of  its  express 
and  fundamental  purposes  is,  to  aid  the  public  authori- 
ties in  carrying  the  law  into  effect,  and  as  connected 
with  this,  to  promote  the  enactment  of  similar  laws, 
and  the  formation  of  similar  societies  throughout  the 
Union. 

Soon  after  the  institution  was  organized  by  the 
adoption  of  rules  and  the  election  of  officers,  abundant 
proof  was  furnished  that  it  had  not  been  formed  in  vain. 
Four  persons,  who,we  had  reason  to  believe,had  followed 
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as  a  business  the  sale  of  tickets,  were  apprehended  and 
held  to  bad  in  considerable  sums.  One  of  these  has 
bet-n  already  convicted  at  the  recent  session  of  the 
Mayor's  Court.and  sentenced  to  undergo  imprisonment 
in  the  county  gaol  for  the  period  otth.ee  months.  In 
the  prosecution  of  its  objects,  the  association  is  resolv 
ed  to  encounter,  with  all  us  energies,  the  labour  it  has 
undertaken;  and  to  put  in  requisition  all  the  honorable 
means  it  can  employ,  to  vindicate  the  majesty  of  the 
law  by  dragging-  its  offenders  to  punishment. 

The  history  of  the  lottery  system  in  Pennsylvania  and 
other  states,  clearly  demonstrates  that  a  milder  polcy, 
a  less  uncompromising  principle  of  action,,  would  leave 
domestic  legislation  ineffectual  and  powerless.     In  this  i 
state   foreign  tickets   have   been   prohibited  from  the 
earliest  period,  and  from  the  earliest  period  have  been  I 
extensively  and  even  openly  sold.     The    violations  of! 
the  law  of  1833.  so  fearful  in  penalties,  furnish  addition-  j 
al  evidence  of  die  inadequacy  of  unaided  legislation    In 
Massachusetts,  after  the  legal  abolition  of  their  domes-  < 
tic   system,  and  the   prohibition  of  foreign  tickets,  the  I 
painful  case  of  Ackers  occurred,  at  once  a   melancholy 
instance  of  their  baneful  and  ruinous    effects.      It   was 
ascertained  by  a  committee  of  the  legislature  appointed 
soon  after  the  case  of  embezzlement  and  suicide  became 
known,  that    the  traffic   was  carried  on  to  a  very  great 
extent,  and  that  in  the  city  of  Boston  alone,  it  then  ex- 
ceeded a  million  a  year.  Nothing  less  than  superadded 
guards   and   penalties,   assisted  by  a  society    modelled 
upon  similar  principles  with  our  own,  could  stop  so  de- 
vious and  headlong  a  torrent.     These,  it  is  supposed, 
have  at   length  excluded  it  from  the  Lmits  of  Massa- 
chusetts;     In  New  York,  though  the  system  is  legally 
at  an  end,  and  the  revised  Constitution  dis.ibles  the  le- 
gislature from  ever  making  a  littery  grant,  there  is  rea- 
son to  believe  that  the  law  would  be  infringed  but  for 
the  existence  and  patriotic  exertions  of  a  similar  socie- 
ty.    No  grant  is  in   being  in  New  Hampshire,  and  the 
sale  of  foreign  tickets  is  made  penal  by  successive  ac!S  i 
ot  the  legisla  ure.    Rutin  open  defiance  of  law,  tickets, 
up  to  a  recent  period,  were  sold  by  nearly  every  book-  | 
seller  in  the  sUte;  and  the  mania  for  lottery  speculation  | 
pervaded  almost  every  class  of  the  community.    A  like  I 
retn.rk   is    applicable    to    New    Jersey.     No  grant  is, 
known  to  be  in  operation;  urgent  applications  for  the  I 
privilege  have  been   repeatedly  refused;  and  pecuniary 
penalty  is  annexed  by  law  to  the  sale  of  foreign  tickets,  i 
In  the  face  of  this  prohibition,  the  traffic  is  carried  on 
without  even  the  appearance  of  concealment,  and  eve- 
ry  art  is  employed  to  extend  and  ramify  the   business. 
In   Ohio,   Vermont,  Maine,    Mich'gan,   Louisiana,    and  | 
Connecticut,   the  lottery  system  is  destroyed,  so  far  as 
its  destruction  can  be  effected  by  the  simple  authority  , 
of  law.     We  have  no  precise  information  whether  in  I 
these  states  the  law  is  observed  or  infracted,  but  judg-  j 
ing  from  what  has  taken  place  elsewhere,  and  tne  ad-  ! 
venturous  spirit  of  the  tr.ide,  it  is  feared  that  the  aboli-  | 
tion  is  merely  nominal.     The  importance  and  necessity 
of  forming  associations  to  guard  these  states  from   the  | 
evils  they   are  anxious  to  eschew — to  guard  their  citi- | 
zens  from   injury,  and  their  laws  from  violation — need 
scarcely  be  pressed  by  formal  argument.     Experience,  \ 
that   sure  teacher,  has  fully  proved  tint  personal  vigi-  | 
lance    will  always    be    requisite  to  prevent  the  sale  of, 
tickets,  since  it  can  never  with  safety  be  remitted  or  re- 
laxed, until  the  system  is  exploded  in  every  section  of 
the  confederacy. 

When  this  desirable  result  shall  be  attained,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  conjecture.  The  lottery  system,  at  present, 
prevails  in  about  h\l>  the  states  in  the  union.  In  Vir- 
ginia, it  is  highly  probable  that  its  career  will  have  a 
brief  continuance.  In  North  Carolina  and  Illinois  it  is 
already  virtually  abolished.  It  is  pleasing  to  anticipate 
the  triumph  of  correct  principles,  not  only  in  these, 
but  in  all  the  other  states,  so  far  as  to  induce  the  legal 
ext  tpation  of  so  ruinous  and  destructive  a  policy.  Why 
it  should  receive  the  sanction  of  law  in  this  country  after 


the  sad  experience  of  England,  whence  it  was  derived, 
can  only  be  explained  by  ascribing  it  to  the  distorted 
visions  of  erroneous  economists  or  the  insidious  influ- 
ence of  evil  example. 

The  evidences  of  its  corrupting  tendency  and  ineffi- 
ciency, as  a  financial  resort,  are  almost  too  numerous 
and  palpable  to  require  exposition.  We  may,  however, 
be  permitted  to  refer  to  the  "Survey"  published  by 
the  gentlemen  who  now  form  the  Society  for  the  sup- 
pression of  lotteries,  as  furnishing  many  examples  of  its 
direful  and  pernicious  results.  In  that  work  are  record- 
ed nearly  oue  uundred  cases,  each  sufficiently  anthenti- 
cated,  of  pecuniary  or  moral  ruin  occasioned  by  indul- 
gen  e  in  lottery  speculations.  Where  the  victim  of 
this  false  and  se  luctive  game  is  unsuccessful,  as  must 
happen  from  necessity  in  the  proportion  of  almost 
ninety-nine  cases  to  a  hundred;  he  is  incited  by  the 
temptations  of  desire  to  new  trials  of  his  fortune;  each 
shred  and  fragment  of  his  dwindling  property  is  put 
under  contribution,  and  recklessly  staked,  till  the  last  is 
exhausted.  His  mind  debased  by  evil  companionship 
and  idle  habits,  and  enervated  by  illusive  cdculations 
and  inordinate  hopes,  is  robbed  of  its  native  virtues  and 
its  native  strength.  He  sinks  a  worthless,  abject,  and 
degraded  wretch  into  voluntary  paupeiism,  or  is  driven 
to  the  commission  of  vices  and  crimes  which  render 
him  the  disgrace  of  his  friends  and  the  bane  of  his  coun- 
try. When  good  fortune,  so  called,  is  the  fate  of  the 
adventurer,  it  is,  perhaps  invariably  followed  by  the 
ruin  of  his  virtue  and  his  pe  .ce  It  ruses  him  to  a  sud- 
den pinnacle  which  renders  him  dizzy;  he  looks  with 
contempt  upon  the  humbleness  of  useful  labourers  be- 
low. His  brief  career,  marked  by  wasteful  extrava- 
gance and  licentious  folly,  ends  in  bankruptcy.  From 
the  dreams  which  he  has  indulged,  and  the  habits  he 
has  fostered,  he  is  rendered  completely  the  sport,  as 
he  has  been  the  victim  of  chance,  he  is  ready  to  go 
whithersoever  the  tide  of  accident  or  passion  may  carry 
him.  We  do  not  draw  from  fancy  an  overcharged  and 
visionary  picture;  the  reality  far  transcends  the  feeble- 
ness of  such  a  portraiture.  Out  of  the  many  examples 
we  might  adduce,  we  present  one  which  may  suffice. 
A  man  of  correct  and  attentive  habits,  who  kept  a  shoe 
store  in  this  city,  and  was  known  to  be  doing  well, 
ventured,  two  or  three  years  ago,  in  the  lottery,  and 
drew  a  prize  of  thirty  thousand  dollars.  He  abandoned 
his  business,  commenced  a  course  of  prodigality  and 
excess,  and  grew  very  intemperate.  He  lately  died 
insolvent  of  mania,  a  pulu.  Such  instances  might  be 
multiplied,  but  we  forbear  in  an  address  nf  this  nature. 

The  effects  of  the  lottery  are  not  confined  to  the  ad- 
venturer alone.  The  domestic  misery  it  entails,  the 
dark  passions  which  it  engenders  and  cherishes,  are  to 
be  read  in  the  hapless  story  of  many  an  ill  fated  family. 
It  is  only  necessary  to  peruse  well  authenticated  exam- 
ples of  its  influence  to  be  satisfied,  that  it  presents  in 
the  aggregate  as  much  and  diversified  wretchedness, 
as  much  and  multiform  vice  and  crime  as  any  engine 
which  the  genius  of  man  has  invented  for  the  affliction 
and  debasement  of  his  fellow.  One  tra  t  of  the  lottery, 
as  distinguished  from  other  gaming  is,  that  it  leads  into 
its  vortex  the  poor,  the  laborious,  and  the  simple,  no 
less  than  tiie  swaggering  gamester,  the  idler  and  the 
libertine.  By  the  minute  subdivision  of  tickets,  a  chance 
is  brought  within  the  means  of  th  ■  chimney-sweep,  the 
servant",  and  the  apprentice.  When  by  successive  losses 
these  means  are  exhausted,  they  resort  to  theft  with  the 
view  to  a  further  venture.  Again  they  are  disapp  >int- 
ed,  and  aga  n  they  s'eal,  until  by  repetition  the  sense 
of  honesty  is  blunted  or  gone;  they  increase  in  the 
amount  and  character  of  their  frauds  until  they  bicome 
fit  inmates  of  a  prison  or  penitentiary.  But  unheeding 
distinction  or  restraint,  it  ascends  to  the  elevated  sta- 
tions in  society.  The  desire  of  immediate  wealth  is 
often  found  to  be  irresistible.  Ibis  desire,  by  indul- 
gence) becomes  an  engrossing  passion.  Speculations 
ill  the  lottery    can    be  carried   on  in  secret.      It  is  thu» 
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that  even  the  most  estimable  men  are  decoyed  from  the 
path  of  virtue  and  propriety,  who  would  shrink  from 
the  infamy  of  ordinary  gambling;  they  embark  by  little 
and  little;  an  occasional  gh  am  of  grind  fin-tune  and  the 
flattering  promises  of  their  lottery  friends,  keep  alive, 
in  its  intensity,  the  ardour  of  hope,  until  they  grow  des- 
perate, and  are  mined. 

If  it  be  thus  injurious  to  the  citizen,  the  objects  for 
which  it  is  intended,  the  public  purposes  to  which  it  is 
applied,  furnish  little  palliation.  If  it  be  an  engine  of 
private  mischief,  it  is  little  apology  to  say  that  it  was 
designed  for  a  public  good-  But  in  the  examination  of 
the  public  benefits  it  confers,  we  shall  find  that  the  lot- 
tery system,  considered  as  a  public  measure,  is  as  de- 
ceptive and  illusory  as  the  promises  which  each  suc- 
cessive scheme  holds  out  to  its  votaries.  In  England, 
it  is  acknowledged,  that  it  occasioned  a  positive  loss  to 
the  government,  by  producing  an  amount  of  pauperism 
which  its  profits  were  wholly  insufficient  to  countervail. 
In  this  country,  when  we  consider  its  pervading  and 
undistinguishing  influence,  the  victims  it  allures,  the 
extent  to  which  they  adventure,  and  its  calamitous  ef- 
fects, as  shown  by  the  records  of  our  insolvent  courts, 
almshouses,  and  prison--,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  a 
computation  would  lead  us  to  the  same  result.  The  be- 
nefits to  the  community  accruing  from  lottery  grants, 
have  been  sadly  overrated.  In  many  instances,  they 
not  only  scatter  far  and  wide  the  seeds  of  poverty  and 
ruin  to  the  purchasers  of  tickets,  but  they  produce  in- 
solvency in  the  recipients  of  the  grants  themselves. 
Witness  the  declarations  of  Yates  &  M'Intyre,  in  their 
petitions  to  the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  their  contract  with  the  Union  Canal  Company. 
Two  lotteries  of  Mi  ine,  authorized  in  the  year  1831, 
after  issuing  schemes  to  the  amount  of  §69,000,  were 
able  to  leave  only  the  miserable  pittance  of  $14  21  in 
the  treasury,  after  paying  the  disbursements.  The 
Plymouth  Beach  Lottery,  authorized  by  the  legislature 
of  Massachusetts,  in  the  year  1812,  issued  schemes  in 
the  course  of  nine  years,  amounting  to  $8S6,439  75. 
The  whole  sum  realized  to  thetown  of  Plymouth,  from 
these  large  issues,  was  the  inadequate  total  of  $9,876  17. 
A  still  more  striking  illustration  is  presented  in  the  case 
of  the  Union  Canal  Company.  The  grant  was  t  riginal- 
ly  to  two  companies,  who,  between  the  years  1795  and 
1811,  a  period  of  sixteen  years,  succeeded  in  raising 
the  sum  of  $60,000.  At  the  latter  period  referred  to, 
the  grant  wh  ch  terminated  with  the  last  year,  was  made 
to  the  existing  corporation  for  the  purpose  of  raising 
$340,000.  In  the  twenty-two  years,  during  which  this 
grant  was  in  existenc  ',  schemes  were  issued,  exceeding 
the  frightful  aggregate  of  thirty-three  millions  of doll i  rs. 
without  yielding  to  the  company  the  sum  authorized  by 
the  grant. 

It  is  evident  from  this  exhibition,  that  either  from  the 
enormous  expenses  incident  to  the  system,  or  from  the 
extravagant  and  defective  mode  of  its  administration 
prodigious  sums  are  extracted  from  the  people  without 
a  corresponding  return — that  schemes  may  be  issued 
amounting  to  thousands,  without  producing  a  single 
hundred  to  the  object  in  view!  Considered  as  a  tax, 
or  a  means  of  revenue,  it  is  to  be  deemed  unwise,  im- 
politic, and  defective,  since,  by  the  immense  assess- 
ments which  it  imposes,  it  must  exhaust  the  pecutvary 
abilities  of  a  people.  It  is  unequal  in  its  operation,  be- 
cause it  is  not  a  burden  levied  with  justice  in  propor- 
tion to  the  amount  of  property  enjoyed,  but  comes 
from  the  idleness,  the  poverty,  and  the  recklessness  of 
its  contributors.  As  it  depends  for  its  encouragement 
upon  vice  or  credulity,  it  must  impart  aliment  to  those 
dispositions  and  qualities,  the  prevalence  of  which  is 
indispensable  to  its  success. 

In  this  connection  are  to  be  viewed  its  effects  upon 
those  public  institutions,  whose  end  is  to  elevate  the 
character  of  the  citizen,  and  to  arrest  the  career  of  vice 
and  crime.  Public  schools,  houses  of  refuge,  and  peni- 
tentiaries for  solitary  confinement,  have  all  a  common 
object.  They  exist  by  the  public  bounty,  and  rest  upon 


the  admitted  principle,  that  virtue  is  necessary  to  the 
permanence  and  enjoyment  of  free  institutions.  Does 
not  the  lottery  system  conflict,  in  all  its  remote  bear- 
ings and  immediate  results,  with  the  success  and  policy 
of  these?  Wny  should  money  be  expended  in  the  sup- 
pression of  vice  and  the  encouragement  of  virtue,  while 
a  system  is  protected  and  sanctioned  for  raising  money 
out  of  the  most  pitiable  weakness  of  the  mind  and  the 
worst  passions  of  the  heart?  If  the  public  coffers  be  an 
object  superior  in  importance  to  popular  virtue,  why 
are  immense  sums  expended  in  the  establishment  of 
charitable  and  philanthropic  foundations?  If  revenue 
is  to  be  put  in  competition  with  morals,  it  would  be 
well,  for  the  "sake  of  legislative  consistency,  to  break  up 
those  schemes  of  benevolence  for  the  improvement  of 
morality  and  the  melioration  of  intellect,  wlvch  require 
the  expenditure  of  money  in  their  cultivation.  The 
m  re  the  subject  is  considered,  the  committee  are  per- 
suaded, the  more  indefensible  it  will  appear  in  itself, 
the  more  incongruous  with  the  general  spirit  of  our  in- 
stitutions, the  more  at  var'ance  with  the  happiness  of 
the  people,  and  the  more  inimical  to  the  welfare  of  the 
country.  It  is  respectfully  submtited  to  the  patriotism 
of  those  states  in  which  it  exists,  that  in  destroying  the 
lottery  they  only  weed  out  a  poisonous  exo'ic,  whose 
noxious  and  rank  luxuriance  in  pervading  the  land  and 
blighting  all  our  indigenous  fruits,  shows  itself  to  be 
wholly  unsuited  and  repugnant  to  the  genius   of  the 

I  American  soil. 

|  On  behalf  of  "The  Society  for  the  suppression  of 
Lotteries." 

!  ISAAC  COLLINS,  MATTHEW  NEWKIRK, 

JAMES  .1.  BARCLAY,  GEORGE  M.   STROUD, 

WM.  M.  MEREDITH,         JOB.  R.  TYSON,  Commiiee* 

An  Act  fur  the  Abolition  of  Lotteries  in  Pennsylvania. — 
Passed  the  firs!  day  of  March,  1833. 

Whereas,  by  certain  acts  of  Assembly  heretofore  en- 
acted, the  right  to  raise,  by  way  of  lottery,  certain 
sums  of  money,  was  granted  to  the  Union  Canal  Com- 
pany of  Pennsylvania:  And,  whereas,  it  appears  to  the 
Legislature  that  the  said  right  has  been  fully  exercised 
and  exhausted:  And  whereas,  all  other  rights  to  raise 
money  by  lottery  .heretofore  granted  by  the  Legislature, 
have  either  been  exercised  or  exhausted,  or  have  been 
abandoned,  and  it  being  the  intention  of  the  Legisla- 
ture to  put  an  entire  stop  to  the  evils  arising  from  lot- 
teries and  the  sale  of  lottery  tickets! 

Sect.  1.  Be  it  enacted,  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania, 
in  General  Assembly  met,  and  it  is  hereby  enacted  by 
the  authority  of  the  same,  That  from  and  after  the  thir- 
ty-first day  of  December,  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  thirty-three,  all  and  every  lottery  and  lotteries, and 
device  and  devices  in  the  nature  of  lotteries,  shall  be 
utterly  and  entirely  abolished,  and  are  hereby  declared 
to  be  thenceforth  unauthorized  and  unlawful. 

Sect  2-  And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority 
aforesaid,  That  from  and  after  the  day  aforesaid,  any 
person  or  persons  who  shall  sell  or  expose  to  sale,  or 
cause  to  be  sold  or  exposed  to  sale,  or  shall  keep  on 
hand  for  the  purpose  of  sale,  or  shall  advertise  or  cause 
to  be  advertised  for  sale,  or  shall  aid  or  assist,  or  be  in 
any  wise  concerned  in  the  sale,  or  exposure  to  sale,  of 
any  lottery  ticket  or  tickets,  or  any  share  or  part  of 
any  lottery  ticket,  in  any  lottery  or  device  in  the  nature 
of  a  lottery  within  this  commonwealth,  or  elsewhere, 
and  any  person  or  persons  who  shall  advertise  or  cawse 
to  be  advertised,  the  drawing  of  any  scheme  in  any  lot- 
tery, or  be  in  any  way  concerned  in  the  managing, 
conducting,  carrying  on,  or  drawing  of  any  lottery  or 
device  in  the  nature  of  a  lottery,  and  shall  be  convicted 
thereof  in  any  court  of  competent  jurisdction,  shall, 
for  each  and  every  such  offence,  forfeit  and  pay  a  sum 
not  less  than  one  hundred  dollars,  and  not  exceeding 
ten  thousmd  dollars,  or  to  be  sentenced  to  undergo  an 
imprisonment  not  exceeding  six  months,  at  the  discre* 
tion  of  the  court. 
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AN  ADDRESS  BY  JOHN  SERGEANT,  LL.  D. 

An  Address,  delivered  before  the  Alumni  Association  of 
Nassau-  Hall,  on  the  day  of  the  Annual  Commencement 
of  the  College.  September  25,  1833.—  By  John  Ser- 
geant, LL.  D.—At  Princeton  N.  J. 

Brethren  of  the  Alumni  Association — 

The  venerable  Institution  which  this  day  receives  the 
renewed  expression  of  our  affectionate  duty  and  re- 
spect, is  associated  in  our  recollection  with  an  interest- 
ing1 period  in  our  lives.  From  the  calm  shade  of  the 
College,  where  he  has  been  sheltered  and  nourished, 
the  student  goes  forth  into  the  world,  and  finds  himself 
in  a  great  measure  left  to  his  own  guidance  The  first 
moment  is  one  of  enjoyment.  Freed  from  the  restraints 
of  discipline,  his  existence  seems  to  be  concentrated  in 
the  single  sensation  that  now,  he  is  his  own  master. 
This  is  the  point  to  which  his  thoughts,  his  hopes  and 
his  wishes,  have  been  long  directed  with  eager  anxiety 
—  he  has  reached  the  horizon  that  has  hitherto  bounded 
his  little  world,  leaving  all  beyond  to  be  filled  up  with 


devoted  themselves  to  our  service  with  untiring  dili- 
gence, where  are  they?  The  companions  of  our  youth, 
how  has  it  fared  with  them?  And  when  as  upon  an  oc- 
casion like  this,  we  come  within  the  walls  where  our 
early  days  were  passed,  and  find  ourselves  after  years 
of  absence,  again  associated  with  the  objects  of  our  ac- 
quaintance in  times  that  are  long  gone  by,  as  well  as 
with  a  portion  of  the  remnant  of  that  living  assemblage 
which  gave  them  animation  and  interest,  it  is  then  that 
the  fading  picture  is  restored,  mellowed  by  time,  but 
disclosing  to  us  affecting  realities,  which  had  escaped 
our  attention  while  we  were  ourselves  a  part  of  the 
mo\ing  groups?  It  is  then  that  the  question  will  recur 
— why  were  we  here?  Hut  this  question  is  immediately 
superceded  by  another,  bringing  it  to  the  test  of  expe- 
rience—  what  permanent  advantage  has  any  one  deriv- 
ed from  having  been  here?  What  influence  has  educa- 
tion had  upon  his  after  life?  Has  it  made  him  wiser  and 
happier,  a  better  citizen,  a  more  useful  member  of  so- 
ciety ? 

As   often    as  questions   like    these    recur,   (and  to 
thoughtful  minds  they  will  recur  very  often,)  the  first 


the  creations  of  his  youthful  fanry.  Very  soon,  however,  j  reflection  they  produce  will  be,  that  every  advantage 
if  he  be  capable  of  considerate  reflection,  lie  perceives  j  in  life  is  attended  with  correspondent  obligation.  In 
that  he  has  only  taken  a  new  departure,  and  that  the  proportion  to  the  talent  committed  to  us  is  the  claim 
stage  which  is  before  him  requires  a  >ti  1 1  more  vigorous  for  its  improvement.  If  from  our  earliest  infancy  we 
exertion  of  manly  resolution  and  manly  strength.  Nor  j  have  been  watched  over  with  parental  solicitude;  if 
does  it  admit  of  a  pause.  While  he  is  yet  taking  an  af  [unceasing  pains  have  been  devoted  to  aid  the  devel- 
fectionate  leave  of  the  guardians  and  instructors  of  his  !  opment  of  our  faculties:  if,  as  we  advanced  and  the 
youth,  and  bidding  adieu  to  the  companions  of  his  j  first  nourishment  ol  children  became  too  weak  for  our 
studies  and  amusements,  even  then,  when  the  feeling  '  increasing  strength,  the  labors  ot  learned  and  pious 
of  gaiety  is  checked  by  the  unavoidably  painful  con-  j  men  have  been  engaged  to  carry  on  the  good  work  of 
scioubiiess,  that  the  relations  which  are  thus  terminated  \  moral  and  intellectual  discipline;  if  in  mercy  we  have 
can  never  be  restored;  in  the  midst  of  the  tumult  which  J  been  permitted  to  arrive  at  the  age  of  comparative  ma- 
agitates  him  with  unusual  emotion,  he  must  look  '  turity,  unstricken  by  disease  or  infirmity,  and  to  enter 
through  the  tear  which  lingers  on  his  eye,  to  the  world  i  upon  the  duties  of  life  with  faculties  unclouded  and 
that  is  opening  upon  his  view,  and  apply  his  hand,  warm  !  health  unimpaired;  if,  in  a  woid,  we  are  committed  to 
from  the  parting  embrace,  to  the  work  that  is  before  j  ourselves  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  blessings  of  a  reasona- 
him,  cold  as  it  may  seem  to  be.  j  ble  measure  of  bodily  strength,  and  with  the  benefit  of 

Such  a  transition  forms  an  epoch  in  the  life  of  man.  j  all  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  unwearied 
It  is  an  epoch  full  of  the  deepest  interest.  And  how  application  of  experienced  wisdom  to  our  improvement, 
can  it  be  otherwise?  If  the  education  of  youth  be  of  j  we  must  be  wanting  in  duly  to  ourselves,  unmindful  of 
that  momentous  importance,  which  mankind  have  al-  i  what  we  owe  to  others,  and  ungrateful  for  the  bounty 
ways  agreed  that  it  is,  its  closing  scene,  the  moment  !  of  heaven,  if  we  do  not  rightly  appreciate'and  adequate- 
when  the  work  is  pronounced  to  be  ended,  whether  its  :  ly  secure  the  rich  patrimony  which  has  been  thus  pro- 
purpose  has  been  accomplished  or  not,  the  last  aff'ec-  j  vided  for  us. 

tionate  lesson,  conveyed  in  the  benediction  and  charge  j  In  this  process  of  examination,  the  first  point  in  order 
— the  heartfelt  invocation  of  Heaven's  guidance  and  and  not  the  least  in  magnitude,  will  be  that  interesting 
protection  for  those  who  are  going  forth — the  solemn  epoch  already  mentioned.  The  day  of  leaving  College 
and  the  earnest  effort  to  send  with  them  a  deep  and  i  will  be  ever  present  to  the  memory,  in  a  review  of  lite, 
final  impression  of  the  paternal  spirit  which  has  watch-  !  and  will  be  regarded  with  pleasure  or  with  pain,  ex- 
ed  over  and  nurtured  them  in  the  days  of  their  pupilage  actly  as  a  conscientious  judgment  may  be  able  to  pro- 
— the  anxious  solicitude  that  is  in  every  way  manifested  J  nounce  that  it  has  been  reached  with  honor,  and  its 
for  their  future  Welfare — all  these  .»rc  so  many  affecting  good  fruits  gathered  as  they  ought  to  be. 
admonitions  that  one  great  opportunity  has  gone  by,  I  Hut  let  us  not  be  misunderstood.  It  would  neither 
never  to  return.  j  be  just,  nor  rational  to  conclude,   that  individual   merit 

To  this  point  in  our  existence  the  memory  will  often  in  this  respect  is  to  be  precisely  and  finally  graduated 
recur  in  after  years.  How  many  recollections  will  be  j  according  to  the  comparative  eminence  that  may  be  at- 
associated  with  it!  How  many  inquiries  will  be  sug-  |  tained;  still  less  th.\t  all  are  to  be  considered  as  having 
gested  by  it!  Our  venerable  Alma  Mater,  does  she  |  failed,  who  havf  not  attained  the  very  highest  distinction 
continue  to  enjoy  undiminished  health  and  strength,  (in  College.  Slight  shades  of  difference  in  intellectual 
and  to  spread  before  her  children  with  affectionate  I  energy,  a  less  advanced  state  of  the  faculties,  acciden- 
kindness,  the  daily  provision  of  wholesome  nourish-  tal  disturbance  in  study,  temporary  loss  of  health,  many 
ment'  The  ministers  of  her  dispensations,  those  who  (things  not  depending  upon  himself,  may  cause  a  stu- 
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dent's  name  to  be  associated  with  a  number  below  the 
first.  It  happens,  too,  and  deserves  to  be  esp  cially 
remarked,  for  the  consideration  of  parents,  and  of  all 
who  are  charged  with  the  care  of  the  instruction  of 
youth,  that  a  failure  in  the  competition  for  the  highest 
honors  of  the  College,  is  owing  sometimes  to  defect  in 
preparatory  education.  If  that  has  been  defective  and 
insufficient,  there  is  a  want  of  strength  for  the  trials  of 
the  collegiate  course,  which  can  only  be  supplied  by 
uncommon  abilities  or  extraordinary  application.  Very 
often,  however,  ti.is  sense  of  comparative  weakness  de- 
veloped in  the  exercises  of  the  College,  becomes  a  dis- 
couragement to  exertion,  and  the  young  aspirant  yield- 
ing to  what  seems  to  be  an  invincible  obstacle  in  the 
path  of  a  just  ambition,  abandons  himself  to  indolent 
despair,  and  sinks  below  the  level  he  might  really  have 
attained  without  any  very  undue  effort.  Of  the  perma- 
nent ill  effects  of  such  despondency,  which  every  day 
becomes  deeper,  as  its  consequences  are  more  and  more 
felt,  until  it  settles  into  a  permanent  feeling  of  self- 
abas1  ment; — of  the  probability  or  even  the  possibility, 
that  it  may  enfeeble  the  character  for  life,  disappoint- 
ing and  destroying  the  hopes  of  friends,  and  turning  to 
naught  the  time,  the  labor  and  the  expense  bestowed 
for  his  improvement,  it  is  needless  to  speak.  Let  us 
hope  that  they  seldom  occur,  at  least  to  the  whole  ex- 
tent that  has  been  suggested.  That  they  may  occur,  in 
any  degree,  even  though  it  be  far  short  of  the  measure 
of  calamity,  supposed  to  be  possible,  is  one  among  ma- 
ny arguments,  that  might  be  urged  to  enforce  theduty 
of  parents  and  guardians  who  are  intrusted  with  the 
care  of  children.  They  cannot  be  too  often,  or  too 
anxiously  reminded,  that  upon  this  point  the  responsi- 
bility is  theirs.  The  examinations  for  admission  into 
College  will,  to  be  sure,  exclude  the  cases  of  plain  de- 
ficiency— though  not  even  then,  without  encountering 
resistance  and  complaint; — but  that  fulness  of  prepara- 
tion, which  will  give  confidence  and  strength,  and  ena- 
ble the  student  to  apply  himself  to  his  task,  with  all 
the  power  at  command  which  ought  to  be  brought  to  it, 
depends  upon  years  of  previous  careful  instruction  and 
discipline — nay.it  depends  upon  every  moment  of  those 
years,  and  hence  the  indispensable  necessity  there  is, 
and  the  high  obligation  resulting  from  it,  that  every 
moment  shall  have  been  well  employed,  under  the  di- 
rection of  able  and  conscientious  teachers. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  this  portion  of  educa- 
tion may  be  committed  to  feeble  and  incompetent 
hands— that  it  may  be  negligently  conducted  without 
much  injury — and  that  all  its  omissions  and  defects  are 
to  be  made  up  and  supplied  during  the  few  years  that 
are  passed  in  College.  This  is  what  a  College  does  not 
profess  to  do.  It  is  what  a  College  cannot  do.  Us 
professors,  however  learned,  cannot  bring  back  the 
time  that  has  gone  by,  nor  cause  the  work  to  be  clone, 
which  that  time  was  allotted  for  performing.  If  it  were 
allowable  at  present  to  dwell  longer  upon  this  subject, 
it  might  be  added  with  unquestionable  truth,  that  the 
examinations  for  admission  into  College  ought  to  be 
considered  as  the  disinterested  judgment  of  enlightened 
and  competent  men  upon  the  progress  that  has  been 
made.  There  can  be  no  motive  for  unreasonable 
strictness.  1  he  bias,  if  any  there  be,  must  be  on  the 
other  side.  There  is  great  danger,  indeed,  that  the 
motives  for  undue  laxity  will  be  too  much  increased, 
since  institutions  professing  to  teach  the  higher  branches 
have  become  so  multiplied  in  our  country;  some  of 
them  struggling  for  a  precarious  existence,  with  the 
fear  of  poverty  always  before  their  eyes.  But  if  in  the 
faithful  discharge  of  their  duty,  as  examiners  for  admis- 
sion into  College,  professors  are  obliged  to  make 
known  to  parents,  that  their  children  are  not  qualified, 
however  unwelcome  such  a  communication  may  be, 
parents,  if  considerate,  will  receive  it,  as  information 
given  to  them,  for  their  own  benefit,  and  instead  of 
complaining,  or  seeking  to  evade  its  effects,  by  appeal- 
ing to  a  more  liberal   tribunal,  or  a  more  indulgent  in- 


terpretation, will  profit  by  it,  for  the  benefit  of  their 
offspring,  by  sending  them  to  places  of  instruction, 
where  their  defects  can  be  supplied.  A  little  more 
time  may  qualify  them  to  enjoy  the  advantages  of  Col- 
lege. What  will  they  be  profited  by  entering  College, 
if  they  be  not  so  qualified?  At  best,  they  can  reap  but 
a  barren  honor.  And  this  is  not  all.  If  when  their 
course  is  finished,  they  are  found  to  be  deficient  in  the 
proper  requirements  belonging  to  a  collegiate  educa- 
tion, they  are  degraded  fn  the  estimation  of  others,  as 
wanting  in  capacity  or  industry  to  profit  by  the  oppor- 
tunity they  have  enjoyed.  What  seemed  to  be  an  ad 
vantage,  thus  becomes  in  effect,  a  must  serious  injury. 
The  whole  matter  may  be  thus  summed  up.  The  work 
is  in  fact  but  one.  The  preparatory  education  is  the 
ground-work.  The  collegiate  education  is  the  struc- 
ture raised  upon  it.  If  the  former  be  wanting,  the  latter 
has  nothing  to  rest  upon.  If  the  one  be  defective  or 
unsound,  the  other  will  be  imperfect  and  insecure. 
Should  it  become  necessary  in  any  given  case  to  de- 
cide which  of  these  shall  be  dispensed  with,  (both  being 
unattainable,)  there  can  be  no  hesitation  whatever  in 
making  the  decision.  An  attempt  to  build  without  a 
foundation  is  too  obviously  absurd  to  require  to  be  in- 
sisted upon,  and  any  scheme,  however  plausible,  which 
professes  to  accomplish  such  an  end,  must  inevitably 
originate  in  ignorance  or  imposture. 

A  College  may  perhaps  be  so  organized  as  to  do  the 
work  of  a  Grammar  School,  and  then  it  ought  to  be 
considered  as  a  Grammar  School,  and  nothing  more: 
but  if  it  undertake  to  do  the  proper  work  of  a  College, 
without  the  aid  of  suitable  preparatory  instruction,  it 
will  graduate  pupils  who  with  their  Bachelor's  diploma 
in  their  hands,  could  not  be  received  into  the  lowest 
form  of  a  conscientious  and  well  arranged  institution, 
without  a  violation  of  its  statutes,  and,  (if  it  be  not  a 
contradiction  to  say  so,)  an  egregious  imposition  upon 
their  parents. 

Long  as  this  digression  has  already  been,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  leave  it,  without  an  additional  remark.  After 
what  has  been  said,  very  little  reflection  is  necessary  to 
enable  any  one  to  perceive,  how  important  a  place  in 
the  work  of  education  is  occupied  by  what  have  been 
denominated  preparatory  schools,  by  which  of  course 
we  understand  to  be  meant,  those  schools  where  pupils 
spend  some  of  the  years,  which  precede  their  being  pre- 
sented for  admission  into  College.  Yet,  it  is  move  than 
doubtful  wdiether  their  value  is  justly  appreciated;  or 
thi.se  who  labor  in  them  as  teachers,  are  in  general  es- 
timated as  they  ought  to  be.  The  name  may  have 
some  influence.  They  are  denominated  Schools,  which 
at  the  same  time  that  it  places  them  in  the  relation  of 
inferiority  to  Universities  and  Colleges,  seems  to  con- 
found them  with  the  greater  part  of  the  class  designat- 
ed by  the  same  term,  and  occupied  only  with  the  in- 
struction of  children.  They  are  affected,  too,  by  the 
fact,  that  their  pupils,  when  received  into  them  are 
really  children,  and  a  large  portion  must  always  be  ac- 
tually of  that  description.  But  while  to  those  who  take 
a  careless  or  superficial  view,  it  has  thus  the  appearance 
of  a  children's  school,  it  will  be  found  to  embrace  a 
portion  of  life  when  the  development  of  the  faculties 
is  more  rapid,  and  the  transition  greater,  than  at  any 
other  period  whatever.  Compare  a  boy,  for  example, 
often  years  of  age,  entering  upon  a  course  of  discipline 
like  that  we  have  been  speaking  of,  with  the  youth  of 
fourteen  or  fifteen  who  has  passed  through  it.  What  a 
difference  there  is  in  his  moral  and  intellectual  power? 
How  much  may  have  been  determined  for  his  future 
character  and  habits?  His  success  in  College,  as  we 
have  already  seen,  may  depend  upon  it,  and  the  char- 
acter and  the  self-respect  with  which  he  enters  upon 
the  larger  scene  of  life  may  be  influenced  materially  by 
that  success.  Nor  must  it  be  forgotten  that  the  en- 
trance into  College  is  the  period  when  the  first  consid- 
erable change  of  discipline  takes  place.  The  pupil  is 
no  longer  to  be  so  much  in  the  presence  ot  his  teacher, 
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nor  under  his  immediate  personal  inspection  and  con- 
trol. He  is  to  be  left  more  to  his  own  government,  ren- 
dering: an  account  of  his  conduct,  at  stated  periods,  by 
the  ability  he  manifests  to  perform  his  ta-ks  in  the  icci- 
tation  room.  For  this  change  too,  he  is  to  be  prepared. 
A  most  serious  one  it  unquestionably  must  be,  since  it 
commits  to  him  at  once  the  direction  of  so  large  a  por- 
tion of  his  own  employm.  nt,  and  requires  him  to  make 
the  first  serious  essay!  (which  through  all  his  life  long, 
lie  will  be  obliged  to  repeat,  if  he  mean  to  be  a  ration- 
al creature,)  of  his  capacity  (o  sacrifice  present  incli- 
nation, for  the  attainment  of  future  advantage — to 
make  his  appetites  and  his  passions  yield  to  his  sense 
of  duty. 

Enough  it  is  hoped  has  been  said  to  give  some  faint 
and  imperfect  notion  of  the  nature  of  the  charge  which 
devolves  upon  him  who  undertakes  to  conduct  this  por- 
tion of  preparatory  education.  In  proportion  as  it  is 
arduous  and  important,  ought  the  teacher  who  faithful- 
ly acquits  himself  of  it,  to  be  treated  with  respect  and 
consideration — not  for  his  own  sake  merely,  and  as  due 
injustice  to  honest  and  valuable  services  of  a  very  high 
order — but  for  the  sake  of  society,  for  the  sake  of  par- 
ents,  for  the  support  and  advancement  of  the  great  in- 
terests of  morality  and  learning.  All  are  deeply  con- 
cerned, and  there  is  little  hazard  in  asserting  that  the 
finishing  department  of  education  can  never  be  what 
it  ought  to  be,  unless  the  department  where  so  large 
a  part  of  the  substance  and  body  of  the  work  is  prepar- 
ed, be  sustained  at  its  proper  elevation,  by  an  adequate 
public  estimate  of  its  value,  and  a  suitable  regard  for 
those  who  labor  in  it  with  diligence  and  effect.  Let 
them  be  judged,  not  by  ridiculous  promises,  which  any 
one  may  know  can  never  be  fulfilled — not  by  assurances 
of  short  and  easy  methods — not  by  a  vain  display  of  tri- 
fling accomplishments,  or  precocious  and  ephemeral 
acquirement  to  captivate  the  ignorant; — but  by  the  fair 
fruits  of  discipline  and  instruction,  coming  in  season, 
gradually  unfolding  their  beauty,  and  al  length,  at- 
taining their  full  size,  and  ripening  according  to  the  or- 
der of  nature. 

But  to  return  after  this  protracted  departure,  to  the 
point  from  which  we  set  out.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
enter  at  all  into  the  question  how  far  the  judgment  of 
a  learned  and  impartial  faculty,  in  estimating  the  capa- 
city and  merits  of  the  students  sent  forth  from  the  insti- 
tution, is  invariably  confirmed  by  the  judgment  of  time; 
— whether  the  earnest  given  of  comparative  eminence 
in  youth,  is  sure  to  be  followed  by  distinction  in  riper 
years.  In  looking  through  the  annals  of  Nassau  Hall, 
now  embracing  a  period  of  almost  ninety  years,  and  re- 
splendent with  the  virtues  and  honors  of  her  children, 
one  cannot  help  believing  that  the  efforts  of  piety  and 
learning,  here  applied  with  unremitting  diligence,  have 
been  signally  blessed  and  prospered.  Into  what  field 
of  usefulness  in  our  country,  into  what  scene  of  exer- 
tion where  good  was  to  be  done,  or  right  honor  to  be 
gained,  shall  we  look,  without  finding  her  sons  among 
the  most  distinguished?  And  of  those  who  have  thus 
been  signalized;  we  shall  find  in  general,  that  their 
youth  was  marked  by  the  rewards  of  diligence  and 
good  conduct.  1  here  may  be  exceptions — doubtless 
there  are  some.  But  they  are  only  exceptions,  few  in 
number,  and  bearing  no  proportion  to  the  multitudes 
whose  future  life  has  been  characterized  by  a  continu- 
ance of  the  sam,;  habits  which  fixed  their  station  here, 
bearing  testimony  of  the  mo-t  conclusive  nature,  to  the 
just  perception  and  fair  decision  of  the  authorities  of 
the  College,  as  well  as  to  the  enduring  power  of  good 
discipline  and  instruction.  Let  no  one  then  flatter  him- 
self, that  he  can  redeem  the  time  he  has  thrown  away 
in  his  youth,  or  that  he  will  be  able  to  cast  off  the  un- 
happy influence  of  the  vicious  propensities  he  has  in- 
dulged at  the  expense  of  his  reputation  and  standing  in 
the  place  of  his  education.  It  may  happen — undoubt 
edly  it  does  happen— just  often  enough  to  entitle  it  to 
be  ranked  among  the  possibilities,  which  like  the  prizes 


in  a  lottery,  that  can  fall  but  to  the  few,  serve  neverthe- 
less to  delude  and  mislead  the  many,  often  to  their  ruin. 
Every  day  lias  its  appropriate  work,  sufficient  to  occu- 
py it  fully.  A  rational  being  c  in  commit  no  greater 
error  than  to  indulge  himself  in  the  indolent  hope,  that 
the  day  which  is  to  come,  will  bring  with  it  more  pow- 
erful incentives  to  virtuous  resolution,  than  that  which 
is  present,  or  that  besides  its  own  proper  duties,  it  will 
afford  him  lime  for  the  performance  of  those  which 
have  been  previously  neglected.  And  if  it  could,  will 
the  opportunity  that  has  been  neglected  and  lost,  ever 
return?  To  come  directly  to  the  very  point  in  question, 
can  he  who  has  was'ed  the  precious  time  allotted  for 
instruction  in  College,  rejected  the  counsels  and  aid  of 
its  learned  preceptors,  when  they  were  offered  to  him, 
and  heedlessly  and  unprofitable  outlived  the  age,  and 
outgrown  the  stature  of  a  pupil— can  he  ptomise  him- 
self that  these  advantages  will  ever  return'  No;  if  he 
will  reflect,  he  will  be  obliged  to  confess  that  it  is 
almost  impossible,  lie  may  perhaps  repair,  to  some 
extent,  the  injury  that  has  been  done.  But  how  will 
he  accomplish  it?  By  solitary  labor,  unaided,  or  irre- 
gularly aided — by  means  the  best  he  can  employ,  but 
defective  and  insufficient,  and  not  to  be  compared  with 
those  which  in  his  folly  he  h as  thrown  away — so  that  at 
last  his  achievement  will  be  imperfect,  and  short  of 
what  it  might  have  been.  And  if  he  succeed  at  all, 
what  will  it  cost  hiu  ?  To  say  nothing  of  the  shame 
and  mortification  and  self  reproach,  inseparably  attend- 
ant upon  the  awakening  sense  of  conscious  inferiority — 
of  the  sighs  of  regret,  and  the  pangs  of  repentance,  for 
his  irrational  folly — of  the  perplexing  and  anxious 
doubts  that  mil  haunt  him  whether  he  will  be  able  to 
redeem  himself  by  any  exertion  he  can  make — to  omit 
even  to  contrast  the  gloom  which  from  all  these  causes 
will  seem  to  surround  him,  with  the  cheerful  light  that 
would  have  played  upon  his  footsteps  if  he  had  always 
walked  in  the  path  of  duty— passing  all  this  by,  what, 
we  repeat,  has  it  cost  him?  A  portion  of  time  which 
ought  to  have  been  devoted  to  other  attainments,  and 
might  have  been  so  devoted,  is  taken  from  its  proper 
purpose,  to  make  up  former  deficiencies.  The  fund 
for  to-day  is  consumed  in  paying  off  the  arrears  of  yes- 
terday. Life  is  too  short  to  allow  of  such  deductions. 
It  is  long  enough,  if  properly  employed,  out  it  has 
not  a  moment  to  spare  for  repairing  wanton  waste. 

Besides— the  days  of  our  life,  though.like  so  many  pieces 
of  coin,  they  are  all  of  equal  value,  are  not,  like  this 
servant  of  commerce,  equally  applicable  to  every  pur- 
pose. If  they  are  numbered,  so  are  they  assuredly 
marked.  From  the  first  budding  of  the  faculties 
through  all  their  growth,  there  is  an  arrangement  of 
them  discernable,  admirable  in  itself,  and  admirably 
adapted  to  the  perfection  of  the  whole.  In  the  earlier 
stages  of  existence,  eager  curiosity  is  diligent  in  col- 
lecting, and  the  storehouse  of  memory,  unoccupied, 
and  with  all  its  avenues  clear  and  unobstructed, is  ready 
to  receive  and  to  retain  what  is  deposited.  As  we  ad- 
vance, reason  begins  to  act  her  part,  at  first  feebly  and 
with  hesitation,  but  from  day  to  day  with  increasing 
confidence,  if  not  with  increasing  strength.  Passion 
and  appetite,  also,  become  tumultuous  and  clamorous, 
requiring  the  continual  exercise  of  our  better  nature  to 
keep  them  in  due  subordination,  and  give  to  their  im- 
pulse the  right  direction.  The  moral  sense,  too,  the 
sure  guide  within  us,  begins  to  be  developed  the  faith- 
ful witnesses  and  monitor,  the  immediate  manifestation 
of  Divine  wisdom  and  goodness,  without  which  all 
would  be  chaos  and  disorder.  We  arrive  at  length  at 
the  period  when  childhood  has  not  ceased,  and  man- 
hood has  not  begun,  but  when  there  is,  as  it  were,  a  di- 
vided empire  between  them,  neither  being  ascendant, 
but  each  contributing  something  of  its  powers,  to  pre- 
pare tor  the  moment  when  manhood  ought  to  assume 
the  whole  dominion.  Curiosity  is  still  sufficiently 
awake,  the  memory  is  tenacious,  and  both  are  as  yet 
undisturbed  by  the  cares  and  perplexities  which  fill  up 
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so  large  a  measure  of  our  later  years.  This  is  the  sea-  j  scene  that  will  tell  us  what  it  is,  with  a  vividness  and 
son  for  learning  and  discipline,  indicated  by  the  law  of  j  force  which  no  description  can  approach.  In  the  midst 
our  nature,  and  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  indication  j  of  the  assembled  multitude  brought  together  to  witness 
cannot  be  neglected  without  great  injury.  If  it  were  ]  the  exercises  of  this  day,  your  eye  may  perhaps  have 
not  to  enter  too  nicely  into  the  matter,  it  might  be  fur-  alighted  upon  one  absorbed  by  deep  and  agitated  feel- 
ther  remarked,  that  to  this  period  there  is  an  indul-  ing,  and  in  spite  of  every  exertion  to  assume  compo- 
gence  by  common  consent,  which  makes  some  things  ;  sure,  betraying  the  influence  of  uncontrolahle  emotion, 
almost  becoming  and  graceful,  which  at  a  later  time  i  That  was  a  parent,  come  to  enjoy  the  highest  gratifica- 
would  be  deemed  offensive  or  ridiculous.  Every  move-  tion  a  parent's  heart  can  experience — to  be  repaid  for 
ment  of  an  infant  is  said  to  be  graceful.  Its  little  limbs  j  years  of  anxious  care, and  for  sacrifices  which  none  but 
cannot  be  thrown  into   a  position   which  strikes  us  as    a  parent  could  make,  by  seeing;  a  beloved  child  come 


awkward  or  ugly.  So  it  is  with  'he  time  of  life  we  are 
speaking  of,  considered  with  reference  to  wholesome 
intellectual  movement.  A  little  var.ity  may  be  indulg- 
ed, some  display — manifestations,  though  they  be  inor 


forth  with  honor  and  applause  from  his  final  trial  here. 
Shall  we  reverse  the  picture'  Shall  we  endeavor  to  de- 
scribe the  pang  that  would  follow  the  annunciation  that 
he  was  unworthy  to  participate  in  the  exercises  of  the 


dinate,  ofa  sense  of  the  importance  of  his  pursui's,  and  j  day,  or  to  receive  the  public  seal  of  approbation  of  his 
of  his  own  success  in  them,  even  a  little  of  what  is  call-  j  conduct?  that  he  had  yielded  to  the  seductions  of  vice 


ed  pedantry.  We  know  that  they  will  be  pruned  off, 
and  in  the  mean  time  the  nourishment  he  receives  is 
entering  deeply  into  the  intellectual  and  moral  consti- 
tution, preparing  it  to  present  the  harmonious  and  well 
proportioned  combination  which  makes  up  the  charac- 
ter of  an  educated  man.  In  a  riper  age  will  such  in- 
dulgence be  allowed?  A  child  that  has  taken  its  first 
lessons  in  dancing,  may  be  excused  if  for  a  few  days  it 
forgets  to  walk  but  in  the  steps  of  the  school, or  to  stand 
but  in  the  positions  it  has  been  taught.  What  would 
be  said  of  a  full  grown  man  who  should  act  so 
childish  a  part?  He  may  learn  to  dance,  but  he  must 
learn  like  a  man,  and  not  like  a  child;  under  restraints 
and  difficulties  from  which  a  child  would  be  free.  And 
after  all,  will  such  education  be  complete  or  perfect? 
Will  it,  like  that  received  at  the  proper  season,  be 
wrought  into  the  system,  so  as  to  become  a  part  of  it, 
or  will  it  be  in  a  manner  awkwardly  set  on,  defective, 
not  thoroughly  incorporated,  and  betraying  that  it  is 
the  forced  product  of  culture  unseasonably  late?  Let 
it  be  remembered,  that  we  are  not  now  speaking  of 
those  rare  men,  in  whom  an  all  conquering  natural  vi- 
gor overcomes  every  difficulty,  and  carrying  them  to  a 
lofty  elevation,  sustains  them  there  in  defiance  of  ordi- 
nary calculation.  Still  less,  would  we  speak  of  such  as 
having,  from  any  cause  whatever,  been  destitute  ot  the 
means  of  early  education,  seize  upon  the  first  occasion 
that   presents  itself  to  supply  the  defect.     They  act 


or  idleness,  and  satisfied  himself  with  the  miserable 
hope,  that  at  some  future  time  he  would  bind  up  the 
wounds  his  folly  was  inflicting  upon  the  hearts  of  his  pa- 
rents and  friends?  No.  Happily  such  extravagant  per- 
verseness  is  of  very  rare  occurrence.  We  need  not 
therefore  dwell  upon  it.  One  single  word  more  upon 
this  part  of  the  subject,  and  we  must  dismiss  it  with 
the  brief  and  imperfect  notice  it  has  received,  in  order 
to  proceed  to  other  considerations  which  seem  to  de- 
serve attention.  In  the  distribution  of  the  honors  of  the 
College,  there  are,  as  there  ought  to  be,  distinctions  of 
degree,founded  upon  the  aggregate  result  of  attainment 
and  conduct.  How  very  nice  they  are,  and  upon  what 
slight  circumstances  they  must  sometimes  rest,  is  ap- 
parent from  the  fact  that  an  absolute  equality  is  often 
declared  between  two  or  three.  Admitting,  as  we  free- 
ly do,  that  such  distinctions  are  proper  in  themselves, 
and  the  adjudication  of  them  in  general  is  correct  and 
just;  and  admitting  loo,  that  very  frequently  they  are 
found  to  be  confirmed  through  life;  yet  neither  in  Col- 
lege nor  in  life  are  they  to  be  considered  as  the  conclu- 
sive evidence  of  comparative  merit.  If,  for  example, 
in  a  class  to  be  graduated,  there  should  be  ten,  who 
have  been  alike  distinguished  throughout  their  whole 
career,  for  exemplary  deportment,  for  a  faithful  obser- 
vance of  the  laws  of  the  Institution,  for  a  diligent  prose- 
cution of  their  studies,  for  all  in  short  that  it  was  in  their 


power  to  do,  shall  we  not  say  that  they  are  entitled  to 
wisely  and  well.  They  deserve  to  be  cheered  and  en-  equal  praise?  Assuredly,  for  all  have  done  their  duty 
couraged  and  aided,  and  as  they  have  nothing  to  re-  to  the  whole  measure  of  their  abilities.  Yet,  it  must  be 
proach  themselves  with,  (though,  it  must  never  be  for-  confessed,  that  there  may  be  a  difference  among  them 
gotten,  they  have  much  to  regret,)  they  begin,  with  a  '  in  intellectual  capacity,which  though  it  cannot  have  the 
clear  and  approving  conscience,  a  work  good  in  itself,  )  slightest  weight  in  a  moral  judgment  of  their  respective 
and  which  the  very  effort  proves  they  would  have  un-  I  claims,  is  nevertheless  a  proper  ground  of  dis'inction  in 
dertaken  sooner  if  they  could  have  done  so.  No:  we  [arranging  the  order  in  which  they  stand,  estimated  by 
speak  not  of  such;  we  speak  of  the  average  class  of  .  what  they  have  actually  accomplished.  Every  stu- 
mind,  and  of  those  who  have  the  opportunity  of  being  dent  should  aim  at  the  highest  distinction — every  pa- 
educated,  but  cast  it  away  upon  the  miserable  specula-    rent  may    be  indulged  in   the  hope  that   his  child  will 

gain  it,  and  may  be  allowed  to  rejoice   if  he  should  be 


tion  that  they  will  make  up  for  lost  time  hereafter.  T 
far  the  greater  part— they  may  be  assured  of  it — that 
hereafter  will  never  come.  Indolence  and  sensu- 
ality will  grow  with  their  growth.  They  will  every 
day  become  more  and  more  disqualified  for  the  task, 
while  the  task  itself  will  become  heavier  as  their 
strength  decreases.     To  those  (if  any)  to  whom  tli 


marked  as  the  first  in  his  class.  But,  if  disappointed  in 
this  his  highest  hope,  he  can  be  truly  assured  of  all  the 
rest,  great  reason  has  he  still  to  rejoice,  and  be  thank- 
ful for  such  a  child — strong  ground  for  confidence  in 
his  future  character.  The  root  is  there — the  soil  is 
proved  to  be  good — and,  with  the  blessing  of  God,  he 
hereafter  may  come,  how  will  it  come?  Their  [  may  count  upon  the  increase,  a  steady  and  upright 
companions,  furnished  and  provided  by  the  diligent  walk  through  life,  with  corresponding  respectability 
prosecution  of  their  studies,  are  already  on  their  journ-  and  usefulness.  If  at  such  a  moment,  an  undue  pride 
ney,  and  they  must  go  back  to  try  to  pick  up  what  they    should  be  suffered  in  the  least  to  check  the  flow  of  de- 


have  left  along  the  road  behind  them.  What  reasona- 
ble hope  can  they  have  of  overtaking  those  who  are  al- 
ready so  far  in  advance?  If  more  were  necessary, 
upon  a  subject  which  seems  itself  to  be  so  very  plain  as 
not  to  require  either  discussion  or  argument,  there  still 
remains  a  motive  to  be  urged  in  addition,  of  sufficient 
power  to  determine  the  conduct  of  any  one,  who  has  a 
heart  to  feel,  or  an  understanding  to  perceive  the  obli- 
gations of  a  duty  as  clear  in  its  commands,  as  it  ought 
to  be  delightful  in  its  performance-  Why  attempt  to 
explain  or  to  enforce  it?    We  have  just  witnessed  a 


vout  gratitude,  it  must  be  because  for  that  moment  he 
forgets  whata  multitude  of  blessings  have  been  granted. 
The  last  drop  he  would  have  desired  may  have  been 
withheld;  but  his  cup  is  full,  and  all  that  is  in  it  is  pure 
and  sweet. 

Upon  this  subject  of  the  higher  education,  or  what, 
at  the  expense  of  a  frequent  repetition  of  the  same 
words,  may  be  called  a  collegiate  education,  there  are 
at  all  times  erroneous  notions  afloat,  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent,  which  undoubtedly  have  the  effect  of  limiting 
and  lessening  its  influence.     So  far  as  they  prevail, they 
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do  great  mischief.  Sometimes,  they  prevent  parents 
from  giving  this  advantage  to  their  children.  There  is 
no  use,  they  will  say,  in  sending  youth  to  a  College. — 
Often,  yielding  to  what  they  consider  as  a  custom,  to 
which  they  must  conform,  that  they  may  not  be  entirely 
out  of  the  fashion,  they  send  their  children — but  send 
them  with  doubts  and  indifference,  as  to  the  value  of 


prevalent.  Of  all  the  youth  of  a  country,  by  far  the 
greater  part  are  debarred  by  uncontrollable  circum- 
stances from  the  privilege  of  extended  moral  and 
intellectual  culture.  The  residue,  consisting  of  the 
few  who  might  enjoy  this  advantage,  is  to  be  again  di- 
vided, and  a  portion  of  that  few  to  be  excluded — 
strange  to  say — by  deliberate  choice.      It  cannot  be  re- 


what  they  are  to  do,  too  plainly  manifested  to  be  misun-  quisite,  in  exposing  the  fallacy  of  an  opinion  like  this, 
derstood,  and  with  the  sanction  of  parental  authority,  to  insist  upon  the  obvious  objection,  that  it  assumes  a 
sure  to  beimbibed  and  cherished  by  the  youthful  mind,  i  basis  which  cannot  be  admitted,  namely,  that  the  occu- 
Tliis.at  the  least,  enfeebles  their  efforts.and  is  very  apt,  \  pation  for  life  is  to  be  determined  before  the  time  ar- 
besides,  to  bring  them  into  conflict  with  the  discipline  j  rives  for  entering  College.  It  would  be  unwise  if  it 
and  authorities  of  the  College.  How  can  they  have  were  practicable.  But  it  is  plainly  impracticable. — 
any  respect  for  either,  if  they  are  taught  to  believe  that  J  Who  can  tell  what  changes  may  happen  before 
they  are  useless,  or  worse.''  It  is  not  unlikely  that  these  [  the  period  arrives  for  carrying  such  a  decision  into 
erroneous  notions  have  still  a  further  influence,  not  so  I  execution?  Why  then  make  it?  Why  adopt  un- 
distinctly  marked,  nor  so  easily  detected,  but  of  far  changeably  a  system  for  the  future,  when  the  future 
more  extensive  operation,  than  either  of  those  that  have  |  may  not  admit  of  its  application?  Surely  no  dis- 
been  mentioned.  They  teach  the  student  who  is  going  creet  parent— whatever  his  fond  anticipations  might 
out  of  College,  to  undervalue  what  he  has  there  ac-  suggest — would  do  any  thing  so  absurd.  He  will  post- 
quired,  and  to  suffer  it  to  perish  from  neglect.  That  j  pone  his  decision,  till  the  fit  time  for  it  shall  arrive,  and 
he  thus  entirely  loses  the  benefit  of  education,  is  what  j  that  fit  time  is  not  the  period  for  entering  College, 
no  one  will   contend.      On  the  contrary,  an  effort  will  |  but  the  period  of  leaving  it.     The  faculties  and  disposi- 


be  presently  made  to  show  that  he  does  not.  But  that 
he  fails  to  derive  from  it  all  the  advantage  that  he  might, 

is  thought  to  be  so  clear,  that  no   one  can  deny  it 

This,  however,  is  his  own  proper,  personal  loss,  and 
nothing  more.  Great  as  it  is,  it  is  for  his  own  consider- 
ation merely.  But  he  has  much  more  to  answer  for. 
He  hurts  the  cause  of  education,  by  not  holding  up  to 
view  the  whole  advantages  it  is  capable  of  eonferring. 
He  lowers  the  class  of  educated  men  to  which  he  be- 
longs, by  failing  to  contribute  what  he  can  to  raise  it  in 
the  public  estimation.  He  injures  the  character  of 
his  country,  by  suffering  this  class,  which  ought  to  be 
its  pride  and  ornament,  to  sink  below  the  level  it  is  ca- 
pable with  adequate  exertion  of  maintaining.  Surely 
this  is  responsibility  enough.  Self-love,  benevolence, 
patriotism — the  duty  he  owes  to  himself  to  others,  to 
liis  country — all  call  upon  him  with  a  loud  voice  to  pre- 
serve and  increase  what  he  has  acquired. 

Leaving  this  topic,  fur  the  present,  let  us  devote  a 
few  minutes  to  the  examinnation  of  one  of  the  errors 
alluded  to.  Nothing  that  is  very  new  or  very  striking 
can  probably  be  said  upon  it  to  such  an  audience  as  is 
here  assembled.  But  truth  must  be  often  repeated, 
however  trite  it  may  become  by  repetition.  It  seems  to 
be  a  condition  of  our  nature  that  what  is  good  and  valua- 
ble is  to  be  maintained  and  preserved  by  incessant  vigi- 
lance, while  mischief  is  self-acting,  and  works  by  its 
own  vigor.  It  is  indeed  a  law  of  wholesome  moral  dis- 
cipline, to  bring  into  exercise  our  better  faculties,  by 
requiring  their  continual  exertion  to  assert  and  vindi- 
cate what  is  right  and  good.  In  such  a  work  there  is 
little  room  for  the  employment  of  ingenuity — less  for 
the  indulgence  of  fancy.  Paradox  may  glitter  in  the 
ornaments  of  human  contrivance.  Error  may  be  in- 
finitely diversified,  so  as  to  have  the  charm  of  perpetual 
novelty.  But  truth  is  one.  The  road  to  it  is  one.  It 
allows  of  no  deviation,  but  must  be  approached  straight 
forward,  by  sober  investigation,and  patient  inquiry. — 
One  recommendation  it  has,  beyond  all  doubt.  In  this 
straight  road,  no  onewhofaiily  followed  it,  was  ever 
lost. 

The  error  chiefly  in  view,  is  that  which  supposes 
the  higher  education,  or  collegiate  education,  to  be 
useful  and  even  necessary  for  those  who  are  intended 
for  what  are  denominated  the  learned  professions,  but 
not  for  those  who  expect  to  dedicate  their  lives  to  other 
occupations.  If  a  parent  mean  that  his  son  shall  be  a 
divine,  or  a  lawyer,  or  a  physician,  he  does  right,  ac- 
cording to  this  theory,  in  sending  him  to  College;  but 
if  he  mean  that  he  shall  follow  any  other  way  of  life,  a 
College  is  not  a  suitable  place  for  him.  Thus  stating 
the  matter,  it  will  be  at  once  perceived  where  the  dan- 
ger lies,  and  what  is  the  extent  and  magnitude  of  that 
danger,  if  such  a  notion  as  this  could  become  generally 


tionsare  then  more  fully  developed,  the  character  bet- 
ter understood,  the  means  of  forming  a  judgment 
more  distinct  and  ample.  One  consideration,  indeed, 
ought  upon  this  point  be  entirely  conclusive.  The  tri- 
als of  the  College,  and  their  results,  are  themselvesthe 
very  best  guides  to  a  sound  and  wise  decision.  They 
test  by  actual  experiment  the  qualities  which  are  the 
proper  elements  of  judgment  in  this  delicate  and  im- 
portant question.  Sometimes  it  may  happen  that  they 
disappoint  expectation.  Much  oftener  they  disclose  a 
power  which  was  before  unknown,  and  but  for  their 
searching  efficacy,  might  have  remained  unknown, 
even  to  the  possessor  of  it  himself.  If  they  had  no  other 
use  than  this;  the  process  to  collegiate  education  had 
no  other  virtue,  than  to  delect  and  bring  out  the  latent 
fire  which  lies  slumbering  and  unnoticed  for  want  of 
excitement  and  collision,  what  parent  who  can  druly 
estimate  the  value  of  such  a  hidden  treasure,  would 
hesitate  to  have  it  sought  for.if  there  were  but  a  chance 
that  it  might  be  found  by  searching.  Nor  is  it  neces- 
sary to  urge  another  obvious  consideration,  namely, 
that  the  choice  of  a  pursuit  or  occupation,  made  at  the 
proper  time,  and  actually  carried  into  execution,  is  still 
not  final.  How  many  accidents,  over  which  he  has  no 
control,  may  compel  a  man  to  change  his  pursuit  in 
life?  How  many  powerful  motives  may  induce  him  to 
do  so,  when  he  is  under  no  such  compulsion.  Instan- 
ces of  both  are  every  day  occurring,  numerous  enough 
to  falsify  a  calculation  founded  upon  the  indissoluble 
union  of  a  man  with  the  occupation  he  enters  upon  in 
the  beginning  of  life. 

Waving  these  considerations,  however,  weighty  as 
they  are,  enough  will  still  remain  to  show  satisfactori- 
ly, nay,  to  show  demons' ratively,  that  this  notion  has  no 
foundation  whatever,  and  thence  to  lead  us  to  the  plain 
conclusion,  that  every  parent  who  has  it  in  his  power,  is 
bound  in  doty  to  give  his  child  a  collegiate  education, 
unless  he  can  give  him  a  better.  It  is  not  intended  to 
discuss  at  all  the  question  between  public  and  private 
instruction.  All  that  is  to  be  insisted  upon  is,  the  ad- 
vant  ge  of  as  full  a  measure  of  thorough  decision,  as 
can  be  given,  uithout  encroaching  upon  that  portion  of 
life,  which  in  the  order  of  nature  ought  to  be  applied 
to  the  performance  of  duty,  rather  than  to  preparation 
for  it. 

It  may  be,  that  in  the  distribution  of  the  occupations 
of  this  world,  with  reference  to  their  nature,  some  are 
regarded  as  intellectual,  and  others  as  not  so;  and  it 
may  be  that  it  is  thence  concluded,  that  the  culture  of 
the  intellect  is  necessary  for  the  former,  but  not  for  the 
latter.  Such  a  distribution  canrvt  be  admitted  to  be 
correct.  But  if  it  were,  would  the  inference  be  a  just 
one?  Upon  a  fair  estimate  of  the  matter,  it  ought  to  be 
the  very  reverse-     If  the  way  of  life  to  be  followed,  is 
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such  as  to  afford  neither  nourishment  nor  discipline  to 
the  intellect,  then  ought  the  provision  of  both  to  be  the 
greater  before  it  is  entered  upon,  unless  we  mean  to 
admit  the  extravagant  suggestion,  that  the  capacity 
which  our  Maker  has  in  his  wisdom  given  us,  may,  with 
impunity,  be  suffered  to  perish.  A  divine,  or  a  law 
yer,  or  a  physician,  is  all  his  life  long  in  a  state  of  intel- 
lectual exercise; — his  faculties  are  continually  kept 
alive,  and  in  healthy  .action,  and  his  learning  continually 
increasing; — this  is  what  is  said, — therefore  it  is  proper 
that  he  should  receive  a  full  preparatory  training — that 
he  should  be  fully  educated.  One  devoted  to  some 
other  call  ng — we  dare  not  be  more  specific — it  would 
be  deemed  derogatory  and  disrespectful — such  an  one 
will  never  be  invited  or  required  by  his  occupation  to 
make  an  effort  of  mind,  nor  furnished  by  it  with  the 
slightest  particle  of  intellectual  wealth.  The  stock 
that  he  begins  with,  is  all  that  he  can  ever  expect  to 
have.  Therefore,  it  is  better  that  he  should  begin  with 
none  at  all.  Absolute  destitution  is  thus  deliberately 
chosen.  Such  a  conclusion  is  not  warranted  by  sound 
logic,  nor  by  sound  wisdom.  It  is  worse  than  this — it 
is  immoral  and  sinful.  It  is  no  better  than  a  voluntary 
sacrifice  of  the  gifts  of  God,  to  some  mean  idol,  wh,ose 
ministers  are  the  meanest  appetites  of  man.  That  any 
parent  should  ever  consent  thus  to  devote  a  child,  with 
a  sense  of  what  he  is  doing,  it  is  impossible  to  believe. 
If  he  err,  it  must  be  simple  error,  the  offspring  of  sheer 
ignorance. 

But  is  there  any  reason  in  such  a  distribution,  or,  to 
speak  with  more  exactness,  is  there  any  sense  in  the 
inference  made  from  it?  Is  it  true  that  education  can 
or  ought  to  be  thus  adapted  to  the  occupation  or  pro- 
fession intended  to  be  pursued?  There  is  no  difficulty 
in  understanding  why  a  very  large  portion  of  mankind 
are  excluded  from  the  benefits  of  liberal  education.  It 
is  from  various  causes  placed  beyond  their  reach.  Of 
such  we  do  not  speak.  We  speak  only.of  those  who 
have  it  in  their  power;  and  as  to  them  we  would  in- 
quire whether  there  is  any  rational  ground  for  assert- 
ing, that  some  ought  to  have  more,  and  others  less  of 
the  advantages  of  early  discipline  and  culture.  Whe- 
ther, in  other  words,  to  the  inevitable  privation  caused 
by  uncontioliable  circumstances,  we  are  are  to  add  a 
conventional  privation,  arising  out  of  the  arrangements 
of  society: — whether,  to  state  it  plainly  and  at  once,  in 
the  shape  of  example,  one  who  is  to  be  a  merchant, 
ought  to  be  less  educated,  than  one  who  is  to  be  a 
lawyer; — whether  the  one  ought  to  be  sent  to  College, 
and  continue  to  receive  instruction  'till  the  age  of 
eighteen  or  nineteen,  and  the  other  be  taken  from 
school,  and  put  to  work,  at  thirteen  or  fourteen,  sim- 
ply because  they  are  respectively  designed  for  different 
pursuits? 

The  first  mistake  committed  by  those  who  would 
adopt  this  arbitrary  and  injurious  distinction,  is  in  sup- 
posing that  a  man's  occupation  or  profession,  being 
merely  of  a  worldly  nature,  is  the  whole  concern  of  his 
life;  that  it  occupies  all  his  time,  and  includes  all  his 
duties,  and  all  his  pleasures-  Miserable  would  his  con- 
dition be,  if  this  were  true.  Miserably  would  he  fulfil 
the  purposes  of  his  existence  if  it  were  even  to  ap- 
proach the  truth.  But  it  is  not  true.  For,  whether  he 
be  a  lawyer  or  a  merchant,  or  a  planter  or  a  farmer.or  a 
manufacturer,  he  is,  notwithstanding,  a  man,  with  the 
high  privileges  and  duties  belonging  to  that  character, 
which  he  ought  to  be  able  to  enjoy  and  to  fulfil.  He 
is  a  social  being,  connected  with  those  around  him,  by 
a  thousand  ties  from  which  he  cannot  disengage  him- 
self, without  doing  violence  to  the  better  part  of  his  na- 
ture. He  cannot  shut  his  eyes  to  distress,  nor  close  his 
ear  to  its  cry,  nor  withhold  his  hand  from  its  relief. — 
He  cannot  refuse  to  aid  the  ignorant,  or  to  help  the 
friendless.  He  is  a  son,  a  brother,  a  husband,  a  father, 
relations  which  employ  and  reward  his  affections,  but 
call  for  the  exercise  of  his  virtues  and  talents.  He  is  a 
citizen  of  a  free  political  community,   and  there  too, 


,  finds  occasion  to  reflect,  that  there  are  other  claims  up- 
I  on  him,  besides  the  claims  that  are  made  by  his  peculiar 
;  business.     Nor  must  we  forget  that  he   is  subject  to  in- 
j  firmitles;  that   calami  y  may   overtake  him;  that   death 
!  will  come  to  him; — that  he  is  exposed  to  temptation; — 
[  that  he   has  an   evil  heart  to  be  purified,    and  that  he 
stands  in  need  continually  of  the  aid  of  an  enl;ghtened 
I  conscience.     Surely  it  must  be  conceded  by  every  one 
who  has  bestowed  a   single  thought  upon  our   nature, 
that  these  points  of  identity  are  far  more  numerous.and 
far  more  important,  than  the  accidentaldifference, occa- 
sioned by  profession  or  occupation.    They  entirely  out- 
!  weigh  it.     Duly  estimated,  they  render  it  absolutely  in- 
j  significant.     Nay,  there  is  scarcely  one  of  them,  that 
\  singly  taken,  is  not  of  greater  moment.     Collectively, 
!  they  make   up  the  character,  not  of  a  lawyer,  a  physi- 
[  cian,  a  merchant,  a  manufacturer,  -but  of  that  which  is 
j  common  to  them  all,  the  character  of  a  man — a  social 
!  man,  in  a  civilized  and  christian  community.     It  is  up- 
|  on   these   points  peculiarly,   that  education  operates, 
where  it  produces  its  proper  effect.  It  forms  the  man- 
its  impress  is  upon  the  general  character — its  discipline 
for  genera!  usefulness  and  worth.     To  admit  that  any 
calling  in  life  is  of  such  a  nature  that  it  cannot   be  suc- 
cessfully followed  by  one  who  is  wise  and  good,  or  that 
it  will  be  more  successfully   followed  by  one   who  is 
weak  and  wicked,   would  be  to  sink  it  below  the  level 
of  honest  and  worthy  occupations.      Such  an  admission 
supposes  that  it  requires  the  individual  who  enters  upon 
]  it  to  be  in  a  degraded  state  as  to  morals  and  intellect. 
I  Who  would  be  willing  that  such  an  opprobrium  should 
;  be  fastened  upon  the  occupation  he  follows,  and,  as  an 
j  unavoidable  consequence,  attach  to  himself,  and  to  go 
with  his  gains  to  his  children?    No  one,  assuredly.    But 
|  some  who  would  indignantly  reject  such  an  imputation, 
will   hint,  nevertheless,  that  a  certain  natural  shrewd- 
|  ness  arid  dexterity,  unrestrained  by  too  nice  an  obser- 
vance of  the   dictates  of  a  becoming  pride,   or  the  ad- 
monitions of  a  vigilant  moral  sense,  are  in   some  pur- 
j  suits  the   best  instruments  of  success.     Be  it  so.     For 
the  sake  of  exposing  a  miserable  fallacy,  let  it  be  con- 
]  ceded  that  this  is  the  shortest  and   surest  way  to  suc- 
I  ceed.  What  then?     Is  the  nature  of  the  thing  altered — 
j  by  the  mode  of  stating  it,  or  even  by  the  assurance  that 
\  the  end  is  likely  to  be  attained?     What  is  thus  describ- 
|  ed,  is  but  the  definition  of  knavery,  however  it  may  be 
dsguised  or  softened  in  terms.     Brought  into  plain  En- 
|  glish,  it  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  this,  that  a  knave 
I  will  do  better  than  an  honest  man.     What  kind  of  work 
.  must  it  be,  that  requires   such  a  workman?     Will  any 
one  with  the  slightest  sense  of  accountability,   contend 
that  it  is  lawful  or  honorable,  or  becoming?     Will  any 
one  be   hardy  enough  to  assert,  that  an  intellgent  and 
accountable  creature,  ought  to  be  counselled,  or  even 
permitted,    to   degrade  and  dishonor  the  faculties   his 
Maker  has  given  him,    by  such  a  prostitution  of  them, 
for  any  earthly  purpose  whatever?  If  education  will  pre- 
serve him  from  such  debasement,  it  performs  a  noble 
office. 

It  will  appear  the  more  extraordinary  that  such  a 
notion  as  we  are  now  considering,  should  be  entertain- 
ed for  a  single  moment,  when  we  reflect,  that  it  is  now 
an  universally  established  law  of  society,  that  men  are 
not  to  be  marked  or  known  by  their  occupation  or  pro- 
fession. According  to  a  common  but  somewhat  coarse 
adage,  they  must  not  smell  of  the  shop.  In  their  ge- 
neral intercourse  with  their  fellow  men,  they  must  be 
able  to  present  a  character  and  qualifications  so  entire- 
ly independent  of  their  peculiar  pursuits  in  life,  that 
what  these  are,  shall  not  be  known  by  any  thing  in  their 
conduct,  or  conversation.  Such  a  requirement  may 
possibly  be  sometimes  carried  too  far.  But  in  the 
main,  it  is  right,  and  founded  in  good  sense  and  good 
breeding,  which  both  demand  that  when  we  go  out  in- 
to society,  we  shall  leave  our  working  dress  and  our 
private  affairs  at  home,  and  carry  with  us  what  will  be 
agreeable  and  profitable  to  others,  as  well  as  to  our- 
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selves.  How  shall  we  be  able  to  comply  with  this  law, 
if  we  have  nothing-  to  carry  out  with  us?  Shall  west 
in  a  corner,  stupid  and  vacant,  contributing  nothing  to  I 
the  innocent  gratification  or  to  the  instruction  or  as-  > 
sistance  of  others,  and  receiving  nothing  from  them  in 
return?  This  is  what  no  man  could  endure.  Will  he 
then  retreat  from  the  world  entirely,  shut  himself  up 
in  his  own  shell,  and  devote  himself  exclusively  to  his 
own  concerns?  I  hey  will  not  occupy  him.  They  are 
not  sufficient  for  him.  No  young  man  can  live  safely 
in  retired  leisure,  unless  he  has  the  capacity  to  read,  to 
reflect,  to  study,  to  enjoy  the  exercises  of  his  intellec- 
tual and  moral  faculties.  How  shall  we  have  this,  if  it 
has  never  been  cultivated, if  he  has  been  left  unconscious 
of  its  very  existence?  But  man  is  not  born  to  be  idle, 
nor  to  be  alone.  He  must  have  exercise,  and  he  will 
seek  association.  If  he  cannot  enjoy  what  is  good,  he 
will  betake  himself  to  what  is  bad.  He  will  connect 
himself  with  his  fellow  creatures,  not  by  his  strength, 
but  by  his  weakness.  They  will  be  bound  together, 
not  by  the  exercise  of  their  rational  powers,  but  by  the 
indulgence  of  their  sensual  and  vicious  propensities, 
corrupting  and  destroying,  instead  of  enlightening  and 
invigorating  each  other.  These  indulgences  create  and 
increase  wants,  whose  importunate  craving,  unchecked 
by  moral  restraint,  leads  in  so  many  instances  to  fright- 
ful crime.  'I  his  is  a  catastrophe  too  hideous  to  be  re- 
garded with  indifference  or  unconcern. 

In  the  adoption  of  such  a  notion,  there  seems,  be- 
sides, to  be  a  striking  contradiction  and  inconsistency. 
'I  here  is  scarcely  a  man  engaged  with  any  activity  in 
business,  of  whatever  kind,  who  does  not  promise  him- 
self a  period  to  his  labors,  when  he  shall  be  able  to  re- 
tire from  business,  and  enjoy  repose  and  reflection. — 
This  is  a  natural  feeling,  and,  if  not  absolutely  univer- 
sal, a  very  extensive  one.  A  hasty  view  might  incline 
us  to  believe  that  it  is  nothing  but  the  desire  of  rest. — 
One  would  lain  hope,  however,  that  it  is  something  more 
— that  there  is  a  stirring  in  it  of  our  better  faculties — a 
prompting  of  the  sense  we  have,  that  these  faculties  are 
capable  of  other  and  higher  and  more  expanded  exer- 
cise, and  a  sort  of  promise  that  their  neglect  and  abuse 
shall  be  atoned  for  at  some  future  time — a  scheme,  in 
short,  for  living,-  which,  whether  well  or  ill  conceived, 
does  certainly  admit  that  a  man  is  not  living  when  he  is 
ent  rely  engrossed  by  his  business.  And  this  is  un- 
doubtedly the  truth.  The  future,  thus  contemplated, 
if  the  matter  be  rightly  considered,  is  present  every  day 
of  our  life.  It  is  especially  present  in  the  earlier  part 
of  it.  There  are  portions  of  every  day  which  may  be 
given  to  reflection,  to  reading,  to  preparation  for  the 
performance  of  our  duties,  and  to  the  perform- 
ance itseif.  No  rational  man  need  postpone  to 
the  end  of  his  life,  that  calm  which  all  promise  them- 
sdves;  he  may  have  it  each  day  if  he  will;  he  may  have 
it,  if  he  choose  to  understand  aright  the  gracious  ap- 
pointment of  the  Author  of  our  being,  in  a  still  higher 
degree,  at  the  end  of  each  week,  when  he  is  not  only 
permitted,  but  enjoined  to  withdraw  one-seventh  of  his 
time  from  the  cares  and  occupations  of  life,  and  to  dedi- 
cate it  to  meditations  which  refresh  his  weary  nature, 
which  purify  and  refine  it  from  earthly  corruptions,  and 
uhile  they  exalt,  invigorate  it  for  whatever  tasks  it  has 
to  perform.  There  are  those  who  persuade  themselves, 
that  their  business  demands  of  them  all  their  time,  and 
that  even  the  Sabbath  cannot  be  spared  for  its  appro- 
priate employment.  Let  such  an  one  deal  fairly  with 
himself.  Let  him  take  as  strict  an  account  of  his  time 
as  he  does  of  his  money,  for  a  week  or  a  month,  allow- 
ing six  days  to  the  week,  summing  up  at  the  end  all  the 
fragments  that  haVe  been  wasted  in  listless  idleness, — 
that  have  been  worse  than  wasted  in  hurtful  indul- 
gence, or  have  been  involuntarily  sacrificed  to  some  of 
the  thousand  contrivances,  invented  for  killing  time, — 
and  then  say  whether  he  had  not  a  moment  to  spare  for 
moral  and  intellectual  improvement,  for  cultivating  re- 
lations of  good  will  aivj  kindness,  and  for  fulfilling  the 


duties  of  a  social  man,  in  all  their  various  forms.  The 
best  excuse  he  can  offer,  if  he  should  find  a  large  ba- 
lance against  him,  will  be,  that  he  has  not  been  educat- 
ed— that  his  taste  has  not  been  cultivated — that  his  ca- 
pacity has  not  bean  developed,  and  disciplined;  in  a 
word,  that  he  is  unable; — that  while  yet  a  child,  he  was 
plunged  un'u. formed  and  uninstructed,  or  imperfectly 
instructed, into  the  turbulent  current  of  business,  and  he 
is  fit  for  no  other  element.  Why  was  he  not  educated, is 
the  natural  inquiry?  If  he  be  less  than  he  might  have 
been,  as  the  confession  seems  to  imply,  there  is  a  grave 
responsibility  somewhere.  Let  all  who  have  the  care 
of  the  conduct  of  youth,  look  to  it. — But  for  encroach- 
ing upon  the  appointed  day  of  rest — putting  aside  all 
serious  considerations — there  is  no  excuse  at  all.  It  is 
not  an  evidence  of  industry  in  one's  avocations,  but  the 
contrary.  It  is  not  profitable,  even  upon  a  mere  world- 
ly estimate,  but  injurious.  It  is  commonly  the  refuge 
of  laziness  and  disorderly  habits,  which,  neglecting 
things  when  they  ought  to  be  done,  suffer  them  to  ac- 
cumulate, with  the  expectation  that  the  arrears  will  be 
cleared  off  on  Sunday.  A  man  who  yields  to  this  temp- 
tation, does  not  labour  seven  days — he  allows  himself 
seven  days  to  do  the  work  of  six, and  after  all,  the  work 
is  not  done.  1  he  thief  procrastination  wdl  be  sure  to 
steal  more  than  one  day  out  of  the  six,  and  leave  to  the 
seventh  an  undue  proportion  of  work,  even  though  its 
own  proper  duty  be  at  the  same  time  left  entirely  un- 
performed. What  was  said  by  Sir  Matthew  Hale  in 
1662,  doubtless  he  would  have  been  able  to  repeat  in 
1833.  "  I  have  found  by  a  strict  and  diligent  obser- 
vation, that  a  due  observance  of  the  duty  of  this  day 
hath  ever  had  joined  to  it, a  blessing  upon  the  rest  of  my 
time;  and  the  week  that  hath  been  so  begun,  hath  been 
blessed  and  prosperous  to  me."  But  apart  from  the 
considerations  which  governed  that  pious  man,  and  de- 
serve the  deep  attention  of  every  one;  no  one  who  se- 
riously reflects,  will  fail  to  be  convinced,  however  par- 
adoxical it  may  appear,  that  more  work  can  be  done  in 
six  days,  than  in  seven.  The  fact  is  believed  to  sup- 
port the  argument.  Speaking  as  a  witness,  after  some 
experience,  and  careful  observation,  lean  say,  that  ma. 
ny  of  the  most  industrious,  and  in  their  respective 
walks,  the  most  eminent  men  I  have  known,  have  been 
those  who  refrained  from  worldly  employment  on  the 
Sabbath.  But  to  return  to  the  point  under  discussion — 
how  do  those  who  promise  themselves  a  period  of  rest 
and  of  rational  enjoyment,  after  the  fatgues  of  a  long 
day  of  uninterrupted  labor,  propose  to  spend  it,  if  in 
the  course  of  Providence  it  should  be  mercifully  grant- 
ed to  them?  I  will  not  attempt  to  answer  the  question, 
but  leave  it  for  those  to  reflect  upon,  whose  experience 
and  studies  have  enabled  them  to  decide,  what  the 
chances  are,  that  the  buds,  and  the  blossoms,  and  fruit, 
which  in  the  order  of  nature  are  the  ornament  and  de- 
light of  the  season  of  genial  warmth,  will  come  forth  in 
the  frosts  of  winter. 

An  opinion  has  already  been  intimated  that  the  bene- 
fits of  early  education,  continued  through  the  period 
which  nature  indicates  as  the  time  for  training  and 
discipline,  are  not  entirely  lost,  even  though  the  ac- 
quirements in  College  should  afterwards  be  neglected. 
Wholesome  nourishment  and  exercise  for  the  mind, 
are  like  wholesome  nourishment  and  exercise  for  the 
body.  They  enter  into  the  constitution,  and  impart  to 
it  general  health  and  strength,  and  capacity  for  the  ex- 
ertions it  may  be  called  upon  to  make,  and  the  trials  it 
may  be  doomed  to  suffer.  This  is  especially  true  of 
childhood  and  youth,  and  as  to  all  that  concerns  our 
physical  condition,  is  universally  admitted,  in  practice, 
as  well  as  in  theory.  The  tender  infant  is  not  suffered 
to  lie  in  torpid  inaction.  Its  little  frame  is  put  in  mo- 
tion in  its  mother's  arms.  As  soon  as  it  can  bear  expo- 
sure, it  is  sent  forth  to  1  irger  exercise  in  the  open  air- 
The  boy  is  permitted  and  encouraged  to  rejoice  in  ac- 
tive and  invigorating  sports;  and  the  youth,  quite  up  to 
the  season  of  manhood,  is  taught  to  blend  the  healthful 
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exertion  of  his  sinews  and  muscles,  with  the  cultivation 
of  his  intellectual  and  moral  powers.  Why  is  this  indi- 
cation of  nature,  thus  carefully  observed  and  obeyed? 
Why  do  parents  watch  with  so  much  anxious  care  over 
the  forming  constitution  of  the  body,  and  seek  to  train 
it  to  grace  and  vigor?  It  is  because  it  is  farming,  and 
the  fashion  it  then  re  ceives  may  more  or  less  abide  by 
it  ever  after.  Their  anvious  care  is  well  bestowed- 
Much  of  the  happiness  of  life  depends  upon  it,  and 
every  one  is  aware  that  such  is  the  case.  Heiice  it  is 
that  gymnastics  have  been  introduced  into  places  of  in-  | 
struction,  where  feats  are  performed  which  no  man  of 
full  age  expects  ever  to  repeat,  unless  it  should  be  his 
lot  to  be  a  tumbler  or  a  rope  dancer.  Is  there  not  a 
precise  analogy,  in  this  respect,  between  the  two  parts 
of  our  nature?  Have  not  the  moral  and  intelleciual  fa- 
culties a  growth,  a  period  of  expansion,  a  season  for 
nourishment  and  direction,  when  the  constitution  of  the 
mind  and  heart  is  taking  a  form  like  that  of  the  body, 
and  when  the  intellectual  and  moral  capacities  are  to  be 
assisted  and  trained  into  a  healthy  condition?  Are  there 
no  gymnastics  of  the  mind?  It  would  be  deemed  a  pal- 
pable absurdity  if  any  one  were  to  argue,  that  a  child 
was  likely  to  be  employed  in  sedentary  occupations, 
and  therefore  it  was  not  material  that  he  should 
have  the  use  of  his  limbs.  Is  it  not  still  more  absurd  to 
use  such  an  argument  in  relation  to  his  higher  and  bet- 
ter faculties?  It  is  a  great  calamity  to  be  deprived  of 
sight — to  be  unable  to  behold  the  glories  of  the  visible 
creation,  and  enjoy  the  beauties  of  art.  Is  it  a  less  one, 
to  be  destitute  of  intellectual  vision,  by  which  we  are 
enabled  to  "look  through  nature  up  to  nature's  God," 
and  to  discern  glories  greater  far  than  those,  great  as 
we  must  confess  them  to  be,  which  are  manifested  to 
the  eye  of  the  body?  By  which,  too,  we  are  enabled 
to  look  into  ourselves,  and  there  to  see  the  fearful  and 
wonderful  thing  we  are,  and  how  it  is  that  from  the 
source  of  infinite  wisdom  and  goodness,  there  is  an 
emanation  of  light  imparted  to  us,  which  we  are  com- 
manded not  to  allow  "to  be  darkened."  Surely, 
surely,  these  are  reflections  which  ought  for  ever  to  si- 
lence the  sordid  calculation  that  would  bend  man's 
■whole  powers  down  to  the  earth,  instead  of  helping 
him  to  grow  up  towards  the  heavens.  The  superin- 
cumbent weight  of  the  world's  business  will  press  hea- 
vily enough  upon  him.  With  all  the  preparation  he 
can  have,  and  all  the  improvement  he  can  make  of  it,  | 
there  is  danger  that  he  will  but  seldom  be  able  to  raise  ] 
himself  above  the  thick  fog,  that  creeps  along  the  i 
ground,  and  limits  his  view  to  the  objects  immediately  J 
around  him,  into  the  clear  region  where  higher  duties 
and  higher  enjoyments  offer  themselves  to  his  attention  J 
— where  the  spirit  may  bieathe,  the  mind  hold  commu- 
nion with  intelligence,  the  affections  kindle,  the  chari- 
ties be  nurs  d,  and  his  whole  nature  exalted,  under  the 
quickening  influence  of  the  consciousness  that  he  is  a 
man.  It  is  in  this  consciousness,  properly  enlightened, 
that  dwells  his  real  dignity,  and  in  it,  too,  the  sense  of 
all  his  duties.  What  parent,  then,  who  Ins  the  ability, 
will  withhold  from  his  child,  the  means  of  such  instruc- 
tion and  discipline,  in  their  fullest  measure,  as  may 
promise  to  give  him  a  moral  and  intellectual  constitu- 
tion fitted  to  seize  upon,  and  improve  the  occasions 
that  may  arise  for  purifying  and  exalting  his  nature, 
and  fulfilling  all  his  obligations?  In  this  consists  his 
highest  happiness.  It  will  not  control  the  course  of 
events.  It  will  not  make  adverse  fortune  prosperous, 
nor  the  contrary.  But,  like  a  wall  in  the  sea,  well 
planted  and  well  supported,  broad  in  its  foundation, 
and  carried  to  its  proper  height,  it  will  establish  a  se- 
cure and  quiet  retreat  from  the  shocks,  both  of  prospe- 
rity and  adversity,  to  which  he  may  betake  himself  in 
the  hour  of  dangerous  trial,  and  escape  the  imminent 
hazard  of  being  overwh.  lined  by  either. 

But  in  thus  earnestly  contending  that  every  parent  is 
bound  to  give  to  his  child  the  fullest  measure  of  educa- 
tion in   his  power,  and  that  what  is   wrought  into  the 


constitution  in  youth  may,  and  probably  will,  have  a 
good  effect  in  after  life,  let  no  one  suppose  that  we 
would  countenance  for  a  moment,  the  belief,  that  there 
is  nothing  more  to  be  done.  The  responsibility  is  shift- 
ed— it  does  not  cease.  When  parents  and  guardians 
and  teachers  have  done  all  that  they  can  do,  the  rest 
remains  fur  him  who  has  had  the  benefit  of  their  watch- 
ful care.  It  is  for  him  to  preserve,  and  to  improve 
what  he  has  been  enabled  to  acquire.  And,  let  it  be 
added,  every  one  has  it  in  his  po>*  er  to  do  so.  But  he 
must  lose  no  time  about  beginning.  A  portion  of  every 
day  should  be  thus  applied,  and  the  fir>t  portion,  if  pos- 
sible, be  taken  from  the  day  that  follows  his  leaving 
College.  If  that  be  not  practicable  to  the  very  letter, 
at  least,  no  time  should  be  unneccessarily  lost.  The 
accumulation  Irom  the  savings  of  money,  is  a  thing  very 
well  understood.  Every  one  knows,  that  a  small  sum 
steadily  set  apart  from  day  to  day,  or  from  year  to 
year,  through  a  long  life,  will,  with  its  regular  increase, 
make  up  in  the  end,  a  very  large  aggregate.  This  sort 
of  economy  is  sufficiently  inculcated,  and  to  encourage 
it,  we  are  told,  that  there  is  scarcely  an  income  so  small 
as  not  to  allow  of  its  observance.  In  the  management 
of  our  faculties,  for  preserving  and  enlarging  our  stork 
of  good  knowledge,  there  is  at  least  an  equal  certainty 
that  method  and  industry,  with  perseverance,  will  be 
attended  with  success.  Each  day's  work  in  itself,  is 
small;  but  if  every  day's  work  be  done,  it  is  astonishing 
how  much  may  be  gathered  together,  by  the  applica- 
tion only  of  the  time  that  is  commonly  wasted  in  abso- 
lute lisllessness.  None  know  it  better  than  those  who 
have  been  careless  spendthrifts,  squandering  the  mo- 
ments that  might  have  been  profitably  employed,  until 
at  last  they  find  themselves  ignorant  and  destitute,  with 
the  cutting  self-repro  ch  of  having  a  less  stock  of  useful 
acquirements  than  they  carried  with  them  from  Col- 
lege. 

Too  much  of  your  time  has  been  already  occupied  to 
permit  a  discussion  of  this  important  topic,  at  the  length 
it  deserves.  It  is  not  practicable,  without  most  unrea- 
sonably taxing  your  patience,  to  dwell  upon  the  argu- 
ments which  naturally  suggest  themselves.  One 
view  there  is,  that  cannot  be  wholly  omitted,  and  in  its 
behalf,  however  feebly,  imperfectly,  and  hastily,  it 
may  at  this  late  hour  be  stated.  One  moment  mure  is 
asked. 

The  body  of  educated  men  in  a  country,  besides  their 
other  distinctions  (all  attended  with  corresponding  du- 
ties) are  the  natural  guardians  of  the  cause  of  educa- 
tion. They  are  expected  to  be  able  to  perform  the 
office  of  guardians.  To  them,  chiefly,  this  great  cause 
must  look  for  support,  in  all  its  extent  and  variety,  from 
the  highest  to  the  lowest.  Professors  and  teachers, 
learned  and  able  as  they  may  be,  are  still  regarded  as 
interested  persons,  and  listened  to  with  doubt  and  dis- 
trust. They  must  be  upheld  by  testimony,  entitled  to 
respect  as  disinterested  and  competent — the  testimony 
of  men  known  to  be  able  to  appreciate  their  labours 
and  their  si-rvices,  and  to  judge  of  their  fitness  and 
their  qualifications.  Hence  it  is,  that  every  considera- 
ble institution  is  finally  under  the  control  of  a  board  of 
trustees,  in  some  way  selected  from  the  mass  of  the 
community,  to  superintend  its  interests,  to  watch  over 
its  conduct,  and  by  actual  inspection  to  observe  the 
working  of  the  system  as  well  as  the  capacity  and  fideli- 
ty of  all  who  are  intrusted  with  its  details.  Who  will 
be  able  to  perform  this  duty  but  such  as  having  had  the 
advan'age  of  early  education  have  improved  it  by  con- 
tinual culture?  Who  else  can  be  competent  to  judge  of 
the  examination  of  classes,  of  the  merits  of  professors 
and  teachers?  In  whom  else  can  there  be  confidence 
that  the  great  interests  of  education,  are  sate  under 
their  charge?  And  the//,  too,  are  to  be  judged;  they 
are  amenable  to  public  opinion,  which  is  at  last  to  de- 
cide upon  them,  who  decide  upon  every  thing  else. 
But  how  shall  the  tribunal  be  constituted  which  is  to 
pass  upon  their  doings?     How  shall  public  opinion  be 
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enlightened,  so  that  from  their  judges  they  may  look 
for  justice,  unless  there  be  a  body  of  educated  men, 
who  feel  a  lively  sympathy  ill  their  labors  because  they 
know  their  value, 'and  who  are  able  by  their  influence 
to  inform  and  direct  the  public  wind? 

To  this  same  body  of  educated  men  it  belongs  to 
judge  of  proposed  improvements,  to  weigh  them  care- 
fully, to  examine  them  thoroughly,  arid  to  sanction  and 
adopt  them  only  when  after  a  rigorous  investigation  they 
appear  so  be  clearly  good.  New  schemes  are  constant- 
ly offering  themselves,  claiming  to  be  superior  to  the 
ancient  methods.  Sometimes,  they  profess  to  make 
the  way  of  learning  easy  and  quite  an  amusement;  for- 
getting that  one  great  point  in  education  is  to  prepare 
us  by  discipline  for  a  life  of  exertion  and  toil.  At  others, 
thev  would  exclude  the  ancient  languages,  and  instead 
of  the  fine  models  they  exhibit  in  the  productions  of  the 
masters  who  used  them,  satisfy  us  with  translations, 
when  every  one  who  can  study  them  in  the  original  is 
aware,  that  even  if  the  snbs'ance  can  be  retained, 
(which  is  more  than  doubtful)  the  graces  and  beauties 
which  constitute  their  main  charm,  are  unavoidably  lost 
in  the  transfer.  I  hen  there  are  ttiose  who,  under  the 
plea  of  utility,  would  crowd  into  the  work  of  education 
many  things  which  may  be  admitted  to  be  well  in  their 
place,  and  fit  enough  to  be  learned  at  the  proper  time, 
but  have  nothing  to  do  with  our  general  nature,  nor 
with  the  cultivation  of  our  general  powers.  And  so  of 
a  thousand  other  plans,  to  which  there  is  not  time  even 
to  make  an  allusion.  But  of  all  the  blows  that  can  be 
levelled  at  this  good  cause,  there  is  none  so  deadly  and 
destructive,  as  that  which  aims  to  sever  or  to  weaken 
the  union  of  learning  and  religion.  Our  fathers  thought  j 
them  inseparable.  When  they  were  to  build  up  an 
edifice  for  instruction,  they  laid  its  foundation  in  piety, 
and  they  humbly  invoked  the  Divine  aid,  to  fill  the  | 
whole  structure  with  the  light  of  truth.  Nor  did  they  j 
neglect  the  appointed  means.  Within  its  walls  they 
fixed  an  altar,  not  like  that  in  Athens,  inscribed  to  "the  j 
Unknown  God,"  but  to  llim,  who  having  always  mani- 1 
fested  Himselt  in  the  works  of  creation  and  Providence, 
has  also  made  Himself  known  by  the  revelation  of  His 
attributes,  and  of  His  holy  will.  Around  this  altar  they  ! 
thought  it  right  to  assemble  daily  the  youth  committed  I 
to  their  care,  and  to  endeavor  to  provide  that  its  fire  i 
should  be  fed,  and  its  services  be  performed,  by  pious  J 
and  learned  men: — that  so  the  perfume  of  its  offerings  ' 
might  fill  the  atmosphere  of  the  nursery  of  youth — .dl 
human  learning  be  accomplished  with  the  spirit  of  de- 
votion, and  the  recollection  of  our  dependence,  and 
our  duties  be  continually  piesent  with  the  effort  to  im- 
prove the  faculties  of  the  mind.  Such  an  institution  was 
to  be  an  Alma  Mater.  It  was  to  fulfil  a  mother's  duty, 
not  only  with  a  mother's  affection,  but  with  tile  deep 
religious  sense  that  is  seated  in  a  pious  mother's  heart, 
to  guide  and  govern  that  affection,  so  beautifully  exhi- 
bited, in  the  first  lessons  of  childhood,  when  the  little 
hands  are  upraised  towards  heaven,  by  the  mother's 
side,  before  the  tongue  has  power  to  give  utterance  to 
praise  or  thanksgiving.  But  now,  there  are  those  who 
would  separate  religion  from  learning,  who  would  ex- 
clude the  altar  from  the  nursery  of  youth,  and  leave 
the  place  of  instruction  without  any  visible  manifesta- 
tion or  acknowledgement  of  our  duty  to  our  Maker. 
If  such  a  proposal  were  limited  to  scoffers  at  religion, 
to  such  as  indulge  in  sneers  an  I  sarcasms  at  all  that  is 
serious,  to  men  who  vainly  imagine  they  make  them- 
selves giants,  by  raising  their  puny  hand  against  heaven 
—  it  would  not  be  surprising,  and,  comparatively,  it 
would  be  harmless.  They  are  few  in  number,  and  of 
little  weight.  The  real  matter  of  astonishment,  not 
unmixed  with  deep  concern,  is,  that  it  should  find  fi- 
vor  with  any  one  else.  That  it  can  be  entertained  for 
a  moment  must  be  owing  to  ignorance  or  thoughtless- 
new.  Here,  then,  the  holy  of  educated  men  must 
take  their  stand.  By  ail  the  means  in  their  power  they 
must  endeavor  to  avert  the  pestilent  mischief  of  dese- 
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crating  the  places  of  instruction,  of  separating  the  cul- 
ture of  the  heart  from  that  of  the  mind;  and,  under  the 
pretence  of  a  liberal  morality,  of  rejecting  the  only  mo- 
rality that  is  clear  in  its  source,  pure  in  its  precepts, 
and  efficacious  in  its  influences— the  morality  of  the 
Gospel.  All  else,  at  last,  is  but  idolatry — the  worship 
of  something-  of  man's  own  creation,  and  that  thing  im- 
perfect and 'feeble  Idee  himself,  and  wholly  insufficient 
to  give  him  support  and  strength. 

Brethren  of  the  Alumni  Association — these  are  but 
hints  upon  some  of  the  important  topics  wdiich  an  occa- 
sion like  the  present  suggests.  To  you,  who  have  the 
advantages  of  a  liberal  education,  it  belongs  to  take 
care  that  as  far  as  depends  upon  man's  ability,  these  ad- 
vantages  shall  continue  to  be  held  in  esteem,  and  be 
preserved  unimpaired.  We  come  to  revisit  our  Alma 
Mater,  not  to  take  shelter  again  under  wings,  where  we 
were  once  protected  and  nourished,  but  with  filial  duty, 
and  what  strength  we  have,  to  endeavor  to  uphold  and 
extend  her  beneficent  efforts  in  the  cause  of  religion 
and  learning.  To  her  sons  she  looks  to  be  her  witnes- 
ses, and  her  champions— by  their  lives  to  show  forth 
the  fruits  of  her  nurture,  and  with  their  manly  powers, 
here  trained  into  vigor,  to  maintain  and  defend  that 
good  cause  at  ev^ry  point  where  it  may  seem  to  be  in 
danger. 
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In  the  lessee  of"  William   Clemmins  vs.   Philip  Gott- 

shall,  and  Robert  Johnson,  at  Venango,  October,  1806, 

in  the  circuit  court,  before  Yeates,  J.     The   case   was 

this:  .  ,      ,  . 

Ejectment  for  400  acres  and  131  perches  of  land  in 
Sugar  Creek  township.  It  appeared  in  evidence,  that 
David  Meade,  William  Johnson,  the  plaintiff,  William 
Clemmins  and  Robert  Johnson,  entered  into  a  written 
agreement   at  Cussewago,    on  the  26th  of  December, 

1794,  whereby  it  was  stipulated,  that  Meade  should  dis- 
cover unappropriated  lands,  and  make  surveys  thereon; 
the  other  parti-  s  were  to  find  all  the  hands,  and  pro- 
visions for  the  chain  carriers,  and  blazers,  and  to  build 
gaod  cabins  at  least  12  feet  square,  on  each  tract;  and 
Meade  was  to  have  one-th'.rd  of  the  tracts,  and  the 
other  parties  the  remainder.to  be  ascertained  by  ballot, 
or  lottery;  Meade  to  receive  twenty  shillings  for  survey- 
ing two-thirds  of  the  land,  for  each  tract- 

In  pursuance  thereof,  in  January,  1795,  13  tracts  of 
land  were  discovered  and  surveyed,  and  a  cabin  was 
built  on  the  lands  in  dispute,  which  served  as  a  place 
of  rendezvous.  The  allotment  of  the  different  tracts 
was  made  by  mu'uat  consent  before  the  several  im- 
provements were  completed;  and  the  premises  in  ques- 
tion with  two  adjoining  tracts,  were  assigned  to  Clem- 
mins, by  the  particular  desire  of  the  two  Johnson  s_— 
Thev  proceeded  to  erect  their  cabins  in  the  spring  fol- 
lowing, but  thev  deserted  their  lands  and  separated,  on 
hearing  of  the  murder  of  two  of  the  inhabitants  by  the 
Indians  in  June,  1795,  at  the  mouth  of  Little  Coneaut 
creek.  In  the  close  of  the  same  summer,  Clemmins 
came  out  with  another  person,  and  did  some  work  on 
the  two  adjojng  tracts,  but  none  on  that  in  controversy, 
and  returned  in  the  fall  to  Westmoreland  county.     In 

1795.  he  sold  his  interest  in  the  three  tracts  to  one  Pat- 
terson, f.r  300  dollars-  Some  of  the  witnesses  testi- 
fied, that  he  acknowledged  to  them  to  have  receiv- 
ed part  of  the  purchase  money,  and  obligations  tor  the 
remainder.  Clemmins  married  in  April,  1796,  and  da- 
ting that  spring.came  out  with  Patterson.and  gave  him 
possession.  The  Utter  resided  ana  worked  on  the 
tr.cts  about  three  months,  when  the  left  it  much  em- 
barras  ed,  and  never  returned,  the  land  lying  vacant-- 

During  this  spring,  Clemmins  improperly  stained  um 
possession  of  a  tract  of  land  above  Meadvdle,  claimed 
by    one  Magoffin;   but  an  ejectment  having  been  com- 
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menced  against  him,  lie  quitted  the  same,  and  sold  to 
John  Davis.  He  afterwards  stopped  at  the  improve- 
ment of  Richard  Vanstckle,  known  by  the  name  of 
Wentwoith's  tract,  and  seized  on  the  possession  of  it, 
as  vacant;  but  his  goods  were  thrown  out  of  the  cabin. 
In  Autrust,  or  September,  1796,  he  passed  through 
Meadville  with  his  wife,and  two  loaded  horses, and  took 
possession  of  the  lands  in  dispute.  They  again  went 
back  to  Meadville  with  their  horses,  and  returned  to 
the  cabin  with  other  loads.  They  had  their  provisions, 
blankets,  and  household  articles  about  them,  and  con- 
tinued in  the  cabin  a  few  days,  and  then  returned  to 
Westmoreland  county,being  in  want  of  fodder  for  their 
cattle.  The  wife  also  was  pregnant,  and  alleged  she 
could  not  obtain  the  necessary  assistance  in  the  unset- 
tled state  of  the  country;  but  he  declared  his  determi- 
nation to  return  to  the  lands.  He  put  a  lock  on  the 
door  of  his  cabin,  and  left  a  number  of  his  household 
articles  therein.  In  March,  or  April,  1797,  the  cabin 
was  consumed  by 'fire,  either  by  accident,  or  design, 
and  Johnston,  one  of  the  defendant's,  was  then  seen 
employed  in  cutting  house  logs  near  thereto.  In  June 
following,  Clemmins  being  under  an  engagement  to 
reap  grain  seven  miles  from  Greensburg,  sent  out  his 
wife,  and  infant  child  with  her  father,  to  take  posses- 
sion of  the  lands  in  question.  She  carried  with  her  a 
horse  loaded  with  provisions,  and  bed  clothes,  and  fa- 
mily necessaries,  with  money  to  purchase  more.  She 
came  to  the  land,  and  required  the  possession  thereof, 
but  the  same  was  refused  to  her  by  Robert  Johnston, 
who  alleged,  she  had  no  house  there.  She  then  went 
with  her  father  to  Meadville,  where  she  was  afte wards 
joined  by  her  husband.  He  likewise  demanded  pos- 
session of  the  premises  from  Robert  Johnston,  but  was 
denied  the  same  by  him.  The  latter  continued  in  pos 
session  fbr'some  years,  until  he  sold  to  Thomas  Russel, 
with  a  covenant  to  make  him  a  good  title.  Russel  af- 
terwards sold  to  Go tt shall.  Clemmins  became  greatly 
indebted,  and  was  obliged  to  leave  the  country  for  some 
time.  The  present  ejectment  was  brought  to  June 
term,  1806,  at  which  time,  a  house,  one  end  of  a  bain 
and  spring  house  were  built,  and  13  acres  of  land  clear- 
ed. 

In  the  course  of  the  trial,  a  survey  was  offered  in 
evidence  on  the  part  of  the  plaintiff,  made  for  him  on 
the  11th  of  February,  1S06,  by  Samuel  Dale,  thedepu- 
ty  surveyor  of  the  district,  under  his  actual  settlement. 
This  was  objected  to,  as  the  8th  section  of  the  act  of 
3d  of  April,  1792,  authorizes  surveys,  in  the  case  of  set- 
tlers actually  in  possession  of  the  lands  at  the  time  of 
application  to  the  deputy  surveyor.  The  plaintiff 
should  have  applied  for  an  order  of  the  Board  of  Pro- 
perty, whereon  to  found  his  survey. 

1  o  this  it  was  answered,  that  if  this  construction  of 
the  law  was  correct,  no  person  defrauded  of  his  pos 
session  as  an  actual  settler,  before  he  had  obtained  a 
survey,  could  ever  receive  redress.  Ic  is  well  known, 
that  unless  a  event  be  filed,  the  Hoard  of  properly  will 
not  grant  an  order  of  survey,  in  the  case  of  settlements. 
But  the  language  of  the  act  is  in  the  past  tense.  "The 
deputy  surveyor  of  the  proper  district,  shall,  upon  the 
application  of  any  person  who  has  made  an  actual  set- 
tlement and  improvement,  &.c.  survey  and  mark  outthe 
lines  of  the  tract,  &c."  Ejectment  is  a  possessory  ac- 
tion, and  this  court  has  determined,  that  an  official  sur- 
vey must  precede  the  recovery  by  an  actual  settler. 

By  the  Court.  The  survey  must  be  read  in  evidence. 
Whether  there  was  such  an  actual  settlement  by  the 
lessor  of  the  plaintiffas  would  authorize  the  survey,  un- 
der all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  must,  in  the  se- 
quel of  the  cause  come  before  the  court  and  jury  for 
decision. 

After  argument  by  the  counsel  on  both  sides.  Yeates, 
J.  observed,  that  the  case  presented  three  several  ques- 
tions for  decision:  1st.  Whether  the  lessor  of  the  plain- 
tiff could  be  considered  at  any  time,  as  an  actual  set- 
tle?    2dly.   Whether  he  had  forfeited  such  claim?— 


odly.  Had  be  been  guilty  of  laches  in  not  bringing  this 
suit  earlier? 

The  opinions  entertained  in  the  country  after  the 
passing  of  the  act  of  the  3d  of  April,  1792,  as  to  im- 
provement cabins,  were  highly  erioneous.  The  great 
object  of  the  law  was  to  encourage  the  settlement  of 
tli  e  country,  and  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  by  the  hardy 
sturdy  yeomanry.  Preference  was  given  to  persons 
who  were  willing  and  desirous  to  settle  and  improve 
the  lands,  north  and  west  of  the  Ohio  and  Allegheny; 
but  it  was  ind'ispensibly  necessary,  that  that  they  should 
unite  both  characters.  Hence  it  results,  that  the  ca- 
bins bu'lt  on  the  thirteen  tracts  gave  no  efficient  pre- 
emption right  to  the. lands  thereby  intended  lobe  se- 
cured, but  operated  as  scare-crows  to  keep  off  others, 
who  entertained  the  delusive  popular  ideas  of  fancied 
improvements.  A  settlement,  in  its  nature,  possesses 
characteristic  features  of  improvement;  but  the  con- 
verse of  the  proposition  is  not  true. 

The  9th  section  of  the  act  of  3d  of  April,  1792,  pre- 
scribes  the  duration  of  the  settlement,  the  extent  of  the 
improvement,  and  the  period  within  which  it  shall  be 
made;  but  it  does  not  define  what  a  settlement  is.  For 
this  definition,  we  must  recur  to  the  act  of  December 
30th,  1786,  which  declares,  "that  by  a  settlement  shall 
be  understood,  an  actual,  personal,  resident  settlement, 
with  a  manifest  intention  of  making  it  a  place  of  abode, 
and  the  means  of  supporting  a  family,  and  continued 
from  time  to  time,  unless  interrupted  by  the  enemy,  or 
by  going  into  the  military  service  of  this  country  during 
the  war."  It  corresponds  with  the  correct  idea  of  what 
was  called  an  improvement  before  the  American  Revo- 
lution. The  animus  residendi  in  the  first  instance,  and 
the  animus  revertendi  in  the  case  of  evacuating  (he  pos- 
session for  a  temporary  purpose,  were  deemed  the 
essence  of  a  bona  fide  improvement.  The  girdling  of 
a  feiv  trees,  or  mauling  of  rails,  without  unequivocal 
intentions  of  residence,  and  return  to  ihe  premises,  to 
make  it  a  place  of  permanent  abode,  were  not  dignified 
with  that  character.  But  a  man  who  had  erected  Ivs 
cabin,  sowed  the  land,  inclosed  a  field,  or  made  any 
other  preparations,  which  clearly  evinced  a  full  deter- 
mination to  make  the  place  his  home,  and  immediate 
settlement,  might  with  safety  leave  the  land  in  order 
to  bring  out  his  family,  or  to  perform  other  acts  of  du- 
ty or  charity;  and  provided  he  returned  within  a  rea- 
sonable time,  his  possession  was  secured  to  him.  If  he 
stayed  away  an  unreasonable  time,  he  would  be  pre- 
sumed to  have  abandoned  his  original  intention  of  set- 
tlement; but  this,  like  other  presumptions,  might  be 
repelled  by  proof.  It  would  be  incumbent  on  him  to 
account  for  his  long  absence  in  a  satisfactory  manner. 
Sickness,  or  other  inevitable  accident,  on  such  occa- 
sions, have  always  been  considered  as  sufficient  ex- 
cuses for  such  delay  in  returning. 

Patterson  appears  to  have  been  the  first  actual  set- 
tler on  the  lands  in  question,  he  resided  and  worked  on 
the  land  near  three  months:  but  he  abandoned  the 
tr;ict  and  never  returned.  In  the  language  of  the  act 
of  December,  17S6,  his  settlement  was  not  continued 
from  time  to  time. 

Clemmins,  the  lessor  of  the  plaintiff,  succeeded  to 
the  vacant  possession.  But  to  him  it  has  been  object- 
ed, that  he  had  sold  the  tract,  and  received,  at  least  a 
part  of  the  consideration:  and  further,  that  he  was  pur- 
suing other  objects  of  speculation,  in  possessing  him- 
self of  Magoffin's  and  Wentwoith's  tracts,  above  and 
below  Meadville.  To  this,  it  is  fairly  answered,  that 
the  claim  of  Patterson  was  wholly  forfeited  by  his 
abandonment,  and  that  he,  nor  any  other  on  his  behalf, 
never  returned  to  the  land.  In  consequence  thereof, 
any  person  desirous  of  settling  and  improving,  might 
lawfully  enter  on  the  possession;  and  the  former  pos- 
sessor being  indebted  to  him  for  the  premises,  was  a 
strong  equitable  circumstance  in  his  favour.  No  impro- 
priety of  conduct  as  to  the  two  tracts  of  land  about 
Meadville,  can  invalidate  his  pretensions  to  the  lands  in 
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question.  Subsequent  to  these  transactions,  he  resum- 
ed the  possession  of  this  tract,  with  his  wife,  and  had 
no  other  home.  Every  thing  lie  possessed  in  the  world 
was  contained  within  the  logs  of  his  cabin.  I  abomi- 
nate the  practice  which  has  prevailed  in  this  new 
country,  of  slipping  into  the  possession  of  others,  who 
in  many  instances,  have  been  necessitated  to  quit  their 
settlements  for  temporary  purposes;  and  have  frequent- 
ly, during  the  present  circuit,  expressed  my  decided 
sentiments  on  that  subject.  It  is  absurd  in  the  extreme, 
to  suppose  that  the  legislature,  who  enacted  the  law  of 
3d  of  April,  1792,  ever  intended  to  confine  actual  set- 
tlers within  the  lines  of  their  400  acres,  as  if  they  were 
inclosed  by  the  four  walls  of  a  prison! 

To  the  jury  it  belongs  to  decide,  whether,  when 
Clemmins  took  possession  of  this  tract  in  August  or 
September,  1796,  he  did  not  shew  "  a  manifest  inten- 
tion of  making  it  a  place  of  abode,  and  the  means  of 
supporting  a  family."  If  they  shall  be  of  opinion, from 
a  careful  review  of  all  the  circumstances,  that  such 
was  the  bent,  or  settled  purpose  of  his  mind  at  the  time, 
then  he  must  be  considered  as  possessing  the  incipient 
right  of  an  actual  settler.  It  is  the  intention  unequivo- 
cally shown,  not  the  extent  of  the  improvement,  which 
stamps  the  reality  of  an  actual  settlement,  in  the  first  in- 
stance. 

If  the  jury  shall  determine  in  favour  of  the  plaintiff 
upon  the  first  point,  they  must  then  decide,  whether 
the  claim  has  been  forfeited.  They  will  judge  of  the 
ground  of  his  discontinuing  the  possession  in  the  fall; 
the  want  of  fodder  for  his  cattle,  and  the  fears  of  his 
wife  in  her  pregnancy,  on  account  of  the  thinness  of 
the  settlement;  they  will  also  determine  whether  he 
absented  himself  an  unreasonable  time.  Clemmins  ex- 
pressed his  intentions  of  returning  to  different  persons, 
at  various  times.  He  left  most  of  his  property  in  the 
cabin;  and  he  placed  a  lock  on  the  door.  His  cabin  was 
burnt  early  in  the  spring  of  1797,  which  might  have 
come  to  his  knowledge:  when  his  wife,  wilh  her  father, 
demanded  possession  in  June  following,  tier  child  was 
but  two  months  old;  and  he  frequently  afterwards 
repeated  his  demand  on  Hubert  Johnston  before 
he  instituted  his  ejectment.  The  presumed  aban- 
donment is  negatived  by  all  his  acts;  but  the  period  of 
his  absence  for  nine  months  constitutes  the  chief  ob- 
jection against  him.  The  case  seems  contradistinguish- 
ed as  between  the  present  parties  from  common  in- 
stances of  derilection.  Is  it  consistent  with  justice,  af 
ter  the  agreement  of  December,  1794,  under  which  the 
premises  were  assigned  to  Clemmins,  at  the  instance  of 
Kobert  Johnston  and  his  brother,  that  the  said  Robert 
should  infer  an  abandonment  of  the  land  without  the 
most  cogent  proof?  This  agreement  forms  a  strong 
part  of  the  plaintiff's  case. 

Yet  if  the  plaintiff  has  been  guilty  odaches,  whereby 
innocent  persons  have  been  injured,  he  ought  to  be 
postponed.  If  valuable  improvements  have  been  made 
upon  the  land  through  ignorance  of  his  claim,  and  mo- 
nies paid  by  purchasers  for  wh'Ch  they  have  no  redress, 
the  poverty  of  Clemmins  will  not  avail  him,  for  not  ha- 
ving brought  this  suit  for  ten  years.  But  here  the 
claim  was  fully  known  to  Kobert  Johnston,  one  of  the 
original  parties,  to  the  agreement:  he  made  the  chief 
improvements  on  the  land,  and  is  responsible  for  the 
goodness  of  the  title.  Nor  has  it  appeared  in  evidence, 
that  either  Russell,  or  Gottshall,  have  paid  any  part  of 
the  consideration  money.  'I  he  objection  on  the  ground 
of  laches  does  not  seem  to  hold  in  the  present  instance 
against  the  plaintiff's  recovery. 

The  jury  found  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiff.  (MSS. 
Reports.) 

It  was  held  in  the  lessee  of  M'Glaughlin  vs.  Mabury, 
in  the  supreme  court,  September  term,  1808.  That 
one  cannot  be  an  actual  settler  on  two  tracts  of  land; 
but  that  his  children,  if  of  sufficient  age  to  reside  on  and 
cultivate  the  land,  may  be  actual  settlers-  It  was  also 
held  in  that  case,  that  indulgence  will  be  given  to  a  set- 


tler, who  quits  his  residence  for  a  temporary  purpose, 
with  intention  of  returning  to  it;  and  that  the  title  of  a 
settler  docs  not  depend  on  the  extent  of  his  improve- 
ment, but  on  the  ammo  reaidendi,  and  the,  possession 
continued,     (MsS.  Reports.) 

So,  in  the  case  of  Wright  vs.  Small,in  error,  supreme 
court,  September,  1809,  (MSS.  Reports.)  It  was  held, 
that  warrants  under  the  act  of  3d  of  April,  1792,  should 
contain  a  special  description  of  t!-ie  lands;  a  special  en- 
try in  the  books  of  the  deputy  surveyor,  cannot  supply 
the  defect  thereof;  nor  is  any  one  bound  to  take  notice 
of  such  entry.  And,  if  an  improvement  is  begun  with 
an  intent  to  make  an  immediate  settlement,  and  prose- 
cuted with  due  diligence  till  a  settlement  is  completed, 
the  title  will  relate  to  the  first  improvement.  It'  delay 
takes  place  in  the  settlement,  it  lies  on  the  improver  to 
account  for  it  in  a  reasonable  manner. 

And,  in  Cosby  vs.  Brown,  (in  error,)  it  was  held, that 
when  an  actual  settler,who  has  made  some  improvements 
has  been  deterred  by  the  violence  of  a  younger  settler 
from  completing  his  settlement, and  has  for  several  years 
neglected  to  take  steps  for  the  recovery  of  his  posses- 
sion, it  is  a  fact  for  the  jury  to  decide,whelher  he  has  not 
relinquished  his  settlement.  He  dues  not  stand  in  the 
situation  of  a  person  having  a  legal  title,  who  may  bring 
an  ejectment  at  any  time  within  twenty  one  years. 

The  case  was  this.  I  he  plaintiff"  claimed  the  land  as 
an  actual  settler.  He  commenced  his  settlement  in  the 
year  1797,  erected  a  small  house,  cleared  a  piece  of 
land,  sowed  an  acre  and  an  half  of  rye,  fenced  the 
ground,  and  went  away  in  the  autumn,  with  an  inten- 
tion to  return  in  the  spring,and  complete  his  settlement. 
In  the  spring  of  1798,  he  did  return;  but  one  James 
Cosby,  under  whom  the  defendant  entered,  had  in  the 
mean  time  taken  possession  of  the  cabin,  and  by  the 
menace  of  violence,  prevented  Brown  from  continuing 
his  improvement.  Brown  left  the  lands,  saying  that  he 
would  not  contend  with  force,  but  would  resort  to  the 
law.  He  returned  to  Mifflin  county, his  formerplace  of 
residence,  and  until  the  15th  of  March,  1805,  when  the 
present  action  was  commenced,  he  took  no  measures  to 
recover  his  possession,  'i  lie  Cosbys  remained  constant- 
ly on  the  land  from  1798,  and  made  several  improve- 
ments. 

Tilghman,  C.  J.  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  court. 
There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  plaintiff  commenced  a 
settlement  in  1797,  a  d  returned  in  the  spring  of  1798, 
wilh  a  view  of  completing  it.  His  right  was  prior  to 
the  defendant's;  and  if  he  had  commenced  an  action 
sooner  after  being  prevented  by  the  defendant,  he  must 
have  recovered  against  him.  But,  although  he  might 
have  recovered  it  he  had  brought  suit  in  a  reasonable 
time,  it  does  not  follow  that  he  may  recover  after  a 
lapse  of  seven  years.  The  law  with  respect  to  actual 
settlers  was  laid  down  by  this  court,  explicitly  in  the 
case  of  Porter  and  Wiight,  plaintiff's  in  error,  vs  The 
lessee  of  Small,  defendant  in  error.  If  the  settlement 
once  commenced/is  not  continued  without  interruption, 
it  lies  upon  the  settler  to  account  for  it  by  some  rea- 
sonable cause.  A  liberal  allowance  is  made  for  a  man 
who  has  evinced  a  bona  fide  intention  to  settle.  Dan- 
ger from  an  enemy,  the  death  or  sickness  of  the  party 
or  his  family,  the  difficulty  of  procuring  piovisions.and 
a  variety  of  other  circumstances,  are  to  be  taken  into 
consideration.  But  it  must  always  be  remembercd.tluit 
the  title  is  imperfect,  till  completed  by  the  improve- 
ment and  residence  of  five  years,  and  that  though  fair- 
ly and  legally  begun,  it  in  iy  at  any  time  be  relinquish- 
ed. It  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  differences,  and  even 
force  to  take  place  between  settlers  on  the  same  tract; 
but  although  the  prior  settler  may  be  in  the  first  in- 
stance ill  used,  and  driven  off  by  force,  he  may  not  al- 
ways chose  to  pursue  his  settlement.  As  long  as  he  is 
prevented  by  the  apprehension  of  violence,  he  stands 
excused  from  prosecuting  his  improvement.  And  even 
if  he  brings  no  suit,  it  is  possible  he  may  fairly  account 
for  it.     But  I   cannot  assent  to  the   broad   proposition 
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contended  for,  that  a  man  who  is  once  prevented  by  j  deputy  surveyor,  shall  be  returned  into  the  Surveyor 
violence  may  retire  from  the  land,  and  recover  an  eject-  j  General's  office,  by  the  deputy,  at  any  time  after  pass- 
ment  at  any  time  within  tweitfy -one  years.  Such  un- 1  ing  this  act,  on  applications  made  to  him;  a^dtheSur- 
reasonable  delay   may  take  place,    as  would  justify  the    veyor  General   shall  file  the  same   in  his   office,    after 


younger  settler,  who  had  made  use  of  force,  in  think 
ing  that  his  adversary  had  relinquished  all  idea,  of  set- 
tlement; and  in  that  case  the  law  will  not  suffer  the  la- 
bour and  expenses  of  years  to  be  swept  away.  This  ti- 
tle of  a  settler  under  our  act  of  assembly,  is  of  a  special 
nature.  Until  completed  by  improvement  and  resi- 
dence, it  is  not  to  be  compared  to  the  case  of  a  person 
possessed  of  a  perfect  legal  estate,  who  e  right  of  entry 
is  not  barred  by  less  than  twenty-one  years  of  adverse 
possession.  AVe  have  been  accustomed  to  leave  it  to 
the  jury  to  decide,  under  the  circumstances  <,f  each 
particular  case,  whether  the  settler  has  followed  up  the 
commencement  of  his  settlement  with  reasonable  dili- 
gence. In  the  case  before  us,  the  court  below  took  it 
for  granted,  that  the  plaintiff  w"as  at  all  events  entitled 
to  recover,  if  he  was  hindered  by  the  defendent  from 
prosecuting  bis  settlement  in  the  year  1798.  In  this  1 
think  they  erred;  for  it  should  have  been  left  to  the  ju- 
rv  to  decide, whether  under  the  facts  given  in  evidence, 
the  plaintiff  might  not  fairly  be  presumed  to  have  re- 
linquished his  settlement. 

It  has  been  determined  in  the  circuit  court,  that  a 
settler  cannot  support  an  ejectment  without  a  survey. — 
Judgment  reversed,  and  venire  de  novo  awarded.  2Bin- 
ney,  124. 

During  the  progress  of  this  note,  two  very  important 
acts  have  passed  relative  to  the  lands  north  and  west  of 
the  rivers  Ohio  and  Allegheny  and  Conewango  creek, 
with  which  the  view  of  this  great  controversy  will  be 
closed. 

The  first  is  entiiled  "An  act  to  encourage  the  war- 
ranting and  patenting  of  lands  north  and  west  of  the 
rivers  Ohio  and  Allegheny  and  Conewango  creek," 
passed  the  1st  of  March,  1811. 

By  this  act,  the  secretary  of  the  Land  Office  is  au- 
thorized to  issue  warrants  and  patents  to  all  actual  set- 
tlers, residing  north  and  west  of  the  rivers  Ohio  and 
Allegheny  and  Conewango  creek,  who  have  complied 
with  the  acts  of  1792  and  1794,  who  may  apply  within 
two  years  after  the  passing  of  this  act,  with  such  docu- 
ments as  are  now  required  by  law  to  obtain  warrants 
and  patents  in  that  part  of  the  state,  also  a  certificate  of 
the  deputy  surveyor  of  tlie  proper  district,  certifying 
that  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief  the  lands 
contained  in  said  survey  have  not  been  claimed  by  any 
other  person,  by  warrant,  or  otherwise,  and  on  pay- 
ment of  the  usual  fees  of  office,  such  persons  shall  re- 
ceive their  warrants  and  patents,  upon  executing  a 
mortgage  to  the  governor,  for  the  use  of  the  common- 
wealth, lo  secure  the  payment  of  the  purchase  money 
and  interest  due,  in  ten  equal  annual  instalments,  and 
all  mortgages  executed,  in  pursuance  of  this  act,  shall 
be  for  the  purchase  money  and  interest  only,  and  slfall 
be  filed  in  the  office  ol  the  Secretary  of  the  Land  Office, 
and  shall  he  available  in  law  without  the  recording 
thereof.  And  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Land  Office,  before  he  shall  deliver  any  such  patent 
to  be  enrolled,  to  endorse  thereon  that  a  mortgage  is 
executed  to  secure  the  said  payments,  specifying  the 
amount  thereof.  Provided,  that  any  person  who  has, 
or  hereafter  may,  execute  a  mortgage  to  secure  the 
pajment  of  the  purchase  money  on  lands  for  the  use  of 
the  commonwealth,  shall  not  thereby  be  deprived  of 
the  privilege  of  a  freeholder;  and  such  person  may  pay 
the  whole  amount  due  at  any  time  within  the  ten  years, 
and  the  land  may  be  mortgaged  by  agent  or  attorney, 
duly  constituted.  But  no  warrant  or  patent  so  issued, 
to  any  actual  settler,  shall  prejudice,  or  iti  any  wise 
affect,  or  impair  the  right,  interest,  or  claim,  of  any 
person  or  persons,  whomsoever  in  any  of  the  said 
lands. 

§  2.   All   surveys  made,    or   hereafter  to  be    made, 
agreeably  to  the  8th  section  of  the  act  of  (he  3d  of  Ap 


which  the  lands  so  surveyed  and  returned,  need  not  be 
again  surveyed,  but  the  secretary  of  the  Land  Office 
shall  issue  warrants  of  acceptance  for  the  same  to  the 
person  applying  to  take  his  title,  agreeably  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  first  section  of  this  act. 

§  3.  At  any  time  after  passing  this  act,  on  the  appli- 
cation of  any  of  the  settlers  who  may  have  filed  their 
applications  in  the  Land  Office,  the  Secretary  shall  issue 
a  certificate  to  the  state  treasurer,  authorizing  him  to 
receive  any  sum  or  sums  of  money,  not  less  than  ten 
dollars,  and  upon  the  teceipt  being  returned  to  the 
Land  Office,  it  shall  he  entered  to  the  credit  of  the 
applicant,  although  he  may  not  have  executed  a 
mortgage  so  as  lo  entitle  him  to  a  warrant  or  pat- 
ient. 

The  second  is  entitled  "  An  act  providing  for  the 
settlement  of  certain  disputed  titles  to  lands  north  and 
west  of  the  rivers  Ohio  and  Allegheny,  and  Conewango 
creek,"  passed  20th  of  March,  i8U. 

§  1.  Agreements  entered  into  between  warrant  hold- 
ers and  actual  settlers,  previously  to  the  settler  taking 
possession,  though  after  the  time  required  by  the  act 
of  3d  of  April,  1792,  in  such  cases,  where  such  settler 
has  made  an  actual  settlement,  continued  residence  and 
improvement  thereon,  as  described  in  the  9th  section 
of  sa;d  act,  are  ratified  and  confirmed;  but  not  to  affect 
adverse  claimants. 

§  2.  Compromises  between  adverse  actual  settlers 
and  warrantees  prior  to  the  1st  of  June,  1813,  by  which 
the  warrantee  releases  to  the  settler  his  claim  to  150- 
acres  of  the  traet,  including  the  settler's  improvements, 
or  where  either  party  shall  purchase  the  clnim  of  the 
other  to  such  tract,  in  such  case  the  title  of  the  common- 
wealth shall  cease,  and  the  title  be  confirmed  to  the 
warrantee  and  settler  accordingly. 

§  3.  Where  any  adverse  actual  settler  has  made  an 
improvement  and  residence  agreeable  to  the  act  of  3d 
of  April,  1792,  and  has  purchased  of  the  warrantee 
any  part  of  the  tract  to  secure  his  improvement,  in  such 
case,  where  the  warrantee,  on  or  before  the  1st  of  June, 
1813,  shall  release  to  such  settler,  his  claim  to  150- 
acres,  in  such  case  the  commonwealth  shall  cease  to 
have  any  further  claim  to  such  tract. 

§  4.  Any  actual  settler,  who,  adverse  to  the  warran- 
tee, had  commenced  an  actual  settlement,  and  residence 
on  any  tract  surveyed  on  -warrant,  and  resided  thereon 
tw-o  years,  and  in  that  time  cleared,  fenced,  and  cultiva- 
ted three  acres  on  such  tract,  and  had  abandoned  his 
settlement  on  such  tract,  at  any  time  before  the  settle- 
merit,  residence  and  improvements  required  by  the  9th 
section  of  the  act  of  3d  of  April,  1792,  were  fully  and 
completely  made  and  ended,  and  who,  by  himself,  or 
his  legal  representative,  shall  return  to  such  tract  be- 
fore the  1st  of  June,  1813,  and  settle  and  reside  on  the 
same  so  long,  as  with  the  residence  and  improvements 
aforesaid  made  thereon,  shall  amount  to  what  is  requir- 
ed by  said  9th  section,  such  settler,  or  his  representa- 
tive, so  returning  and  residing  as  aforesaid,  shall  be 
entitled  to  all  the  benefits  of  an  actual  settler,  under 
this  act,  and  the  act  of  3d  of  April,  1792;  but  should  he 
neglect  to  return,  or  fail  to  recommence  said  settlement 
within  said  time,  and  perform  the  conditions  herein  re- 
quired, his  previous  settlement  shall  be  considered 
abandoned  after  said  1st  of  June  1813;  and  after  said 
day,  the  warrantee,  or  his  legal  representative,  may  dis- 
pose of  the  same,  in  the  same  manner,  and  under  the 
same  conditions,  as  lands  where  no  actual  settlement 
was  commenced,  and  on  the  same  conditions,  and  under 
the  same  exceptions  as  in  othercases,  will  the  common- 
wealth cease  to  have  any  further  claim  to  such  tract  of 
land. 

§  5.  Every  actual  adverse  settler,  who  has  been 
evicted  by  the   warrantee,  by  process  of  law,  shall  be 


1 792,  and  entered  in  the  survey  book  of  the  proper  entitled  to  all  the  benefits  of  an  actual  settler  under  th^s, 
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act,  and  the  act  of  3d  of  April,  1792.  And  upon  the 
warrantee  releasing  to  such  settler,  or  his  legal  repre- 
sentative, 150  acres  of  said  tract,  including' his  improve- 
ments, clear  of  expense,  or,  in  cases  where  either  party 
shall  purchase  the  right  or  claim  of  the  other  to  such 
tract,  in  such  case  the  commonwealth  shall  cease  to  have 
any  further  claim  to  said  tract,  but  the  title  shall  be  rati- 
fied and  confirmed  to  the  said  settler  and  warrantee 
accordingly. 

§  6.  Where  no  actual  settlement  and  residence  now 
exist,  on  any  tract  of  land  surveyed  on  warrant;  and 
the  warrantee  or,  his  legal  representative,  shall  before 
the  1st  of  June,  1814,  agree  with  any  person  to  com- 
mence a  settlement  on  such  tract  before  said  day,  and 
release  to  such  settler  his  claim  to  150  acres  of  such 
tract,  clear  of  expense,  and  such  person,  or  his  legal 
representative,  shall  commence  an  actual  settlement  on 
the  same  before  said  time,  and  continue  a  residence 
thereon  for  five  years  next  following  the  first  com- 
mencement, and,  within  that  time,  clear,  fence  and  cul- 
tivate at  least  two  acres  for  every  hundred  acres  in  said 
survey,  and  erect  a  house  thereon,  fit  for  the  habitation 
of  man,  in  such  cases  the  commonwealth  shall  cease  to 
have  any  further  claim  to  said  tract,  and  will  confirm 
and  ratify  the  title  to  the  same. 

§  7.  Where  patents,  commonly  called  prevention 
patents  have  issued,  to  said  party,  or  parties,  for  said 
land,  and  he,  she,  or  they,  shall  request  a  new  patent, 
for  the  same  land,  it  shall  be  granted  on  payment  of  the 
usual  fees  of  office,  and  on  delivering  up  the  old  patent 
to  the  secretary  of  the  Land  Office,  that  it  may  be  can- 
celled. 

§  8.  In  any  case  of  compromise  with  an  actual  set- 
tler, and  where  a  new  warrant  of  default  shall  have  been 
issued  for  the  same  tract,  the  purchase  money  and  office 
fees  for  the  same,  shall  be  repaid  by  the  state  trea- 
surer. 

§  9.  The  provisions  of  this  act  shall  no'  be  construed 
to  affect  any  agreement  heretofore  made  between  an 
actual  settler  who  has  made  the  settlement,  residence 
and  improvement  on  a  tract  of  land,  and  any  person 
who  was  to  procure  the  title  for  said  settler,  and  on 
which  tract  of  land  the  original  warrantee  had  failed  to 
fulfil  the  conditions  of  the  9th  section  of  the  act  of  3d 
of  April,  1792,  but  all  such  contracts  shall  remain  as 
heretofore,  unless  an  agreement  shall  take  place  be- 
tween all  parties  concerned  before  the  1st  of  June, 
1813,  or  the  original  grantee,  or  his  legal  representa- 
tive, shall  release  his  claim  to  the  contracting  parties; 
on  which  release  taking  place,  the  state  in  all  such 
cases  will  cease  to  have  any  further  claim  to  such  land, 
and  the  titles  shall  be  ratified  and  confirmed  accord- 
ingly. 

§  10.  The  paries  to  any  compromise,  shall  cause  the 
evidence  thereof  to  be  recorded  in  the  proper  county, 
and  a  certified  copy  thereof  transmitted  to  the  secretary 
of  the  Land  office  shall  be  evider.ee  of  such  agreement, 
and  the  usual  proof  of  settlement  and  residence  being 
filed  in  said  Land  Office,  patents  shall  thereupon 
issue  agreeable  to  the  provisions  in  the  foregoing  sec- 
tions. 

§11.  Any  civil  process  issued  out  of  any  court,  or 
from  any  alderman  or  justice,  against  the  Holland  land 
company,  Pennsylvania  population  company,  or  the 
North  American  land  Company,  or  other  warrant 
holders,  by  the  name  of  the  respective  companies  or 
warrant  holders,  as  the  case  may  require,  shall  be  serv- 
ed on  the  agent,  or  attorney  in  fact  of  such  company, 
&c.  in  case  w  here  attoi  nies  or  agents  are  or  may  be  ap- 
pointed; and  on  due  proof  of  such  service,  the  same 
proceedings  shall  be  had,  as  against  other  defendants, 
in  like  cases. 

§  12.  Where  an  actual  settler  may  heretofore  have 
purchased  the  right  of  a  warrantee  to  a  tract  of  land 
north  and  west,  &c-  whereon  he  may  have  made  an  ac 
tual  settlement  agreeably  to  the  act  of  3d  of  April, 
1792,  and  shall  apply  to  patent  the  simc,  the  secretary 
of  the  Land  Office  shall  grant  such  patent  on  the  usual 


proof  of  settlement  being  made,  and  a  regular  chain  of 
title  produced  from  the  warrantee,  on  payment  of  ar- 
rears and  office  fees.  But  nothing  contained  in  the 
foregoing  shall  be  construed  to  prevent  the  common- 
wealth, at  any  time  hereafter  Irom  asserting  her  right 
in  cases  of  forfeiture  under  the  act  of  3d  of  April,  1792, 
when  the  warrant  holders  and  actual  settlers  shall  fail 
to  embrace  the  provisions  of  this  act. 
(To  be  continued.) 


For  the  Register. 
AMERICAN   MOLE  LOCUST. 


On  the  ninth  and  tenth  of  August,  numbers  of  the 
young  insects  made  their  appearance-  Some  idea  may 
be  formed  of  the  prolific  nature  of  the  Locust,  by  cal- 
culating the  number  of  eggs  in  a  branch  of  an  Apple 
tree.  A  Locust  usually  injects  twelve  eggs  into  twelve 
to  fifteen  perforations,  and  on  examination,  a  small 
branch  of  the  Apple  tree  contained  seventy  incisions 
made  by  the  injectors  of  the  Locusts  — As  each  branch 
appeared  to  contain  an  equal  number  of  incisions  the 
whole  number  of  eggs  injected  in  this  Apple  tree  which 
is  of  usual  size  must  have  been  to  a  vast  amount. 

After  the  rain  on  Sunday  last,  thousands  of  pupa: 
were  seen  in  the  puddles  of  rain  water  under  the  tree, 
from  which  they  had  probably  been  washed  by  the 
rain. 

The  pupse  are  indebted  to  rain  for  softening  the 
earth,  to  enable  them  to  emerge,  and  again  to  assist  in 
making  their  descent  into  the  earth.  It  is  not  impro- 
bable that  the  Locusts  in  May  1851,  will  greatly  exceed 
in  number  those  of  the  present  year. 

I  am  informed  by  the  owner  of  the  lot  that  in  dig- 
ging under  the  roots  of  the  Apple  tree  three  years  since 


pup<e  were  seen  in 


imbers  from  four  to  five  feet  be 


low  the  surface,  and  that  their  holes  crossed  each  other 
in  every  direction.  Below  five  feet  they  cannot  pene- 
trate, being  prevented  by  a  solid  limestone  rock.  He 
also  informed  me  that  from  the  appearance  of  the  holes 
he  is  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  they  ascend  within 
two  feet  of  the  surface  and  descend  again  at  their  plea- 
sure to  the  rock. 

To  the  Naturalist  this  information  may  be  desirable, 
coming  from  a  respectable  source. 

R.  C. 

Lancastee,  August  14,  1834. 


From  the  Beaver  Republican,  August  13,  1834. 
CHOLERA. 

We  hope  that  dreadful  disease  is  subsiding,  no  new 
cases  have  occurred  in  Fallston  or  vicinity  since  last 
week.  Brighton  has  continued  healthy  as  usual,  no 
case  of  cholera  has  been  there,  and  from  the  situation  of 
that  village,  we  trust  that  the  inhabitants  as  well  as  those 
of  East  Brighton  will  escape  the  scourge. 

All  those' having  business  in  Brighton  may  therefore 
visit  that  place  with  perfect  safety. 

The  Pittsburg  Mercury  of  Friday  last,  says— "  A 
number  of  cases'  of  Cholera  have  appealed  in  this  city 
this  season,  but  they  have,  so  far,  we  believe,  been 
confilii  d  to  persons  who  were  predisposed  to  take  the 
disease  or  who  have  been  imprudent.  It  by  no  means 
prevails  here  as  an  epidemic.  >Ve  have  heard  of  no 
cases  for  the  last  two  days. 
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For  some  weeks  past  the  weather  has  been  uncom- 
monly warm — last  week  the  mercury  ranged  from 
ninety  to  one  hundred  and  three  degrees  in  the  shade; 
we  are  informed  that  in  Fallston  one  day  last  week, 
it  stood  at  110,  whilst  at  (he  same  time  it  was  at  93,  at 
the  Seminary  of  Mr.  Gould  on  the  opposite  side  of  Big 
Beaver  river.  It  is  probable  that  the  extreme  heat 
combined  with  other  causes  has  produced  the  sickness 
in  Fallston  as  well  as  in  the  country.  South  of  the 
Ohio  river  the  dysentary  has  been  very  mortal;  a  great 
number  of  children  and  some  grown  persons  have  fallen 
victims  to  that  disease.  Some  cases  of  cholera  mot  bus 
or  billious  cholic  have  occurred  in  Bridgwater  and  in 
this  neighborhood.  We  have  every  reasan  to  be  thank- 
ful that  our  town  continues  remarkably  healthy  for  the 
season;  no  case  of  Cholera  has  yet  occurred,  nor  even 
a  case  of  common  cholera  morbus  that  we  have  heard  of, 
nor  a  very  serious  case  of  dysentary. 

Fallston,  Aug.  8,  1834. 
Mr.  Logan: — 

Sir — Yours  requesting  information  respecting  the 
epidemic  now  prevailing  among  us  is  received:  below, 
I  hand  a  table  of  cases  of  Cholera  Asphyxia  that  have 
occurred  under  my  particular  observation: 

The  first  case  occurred  July  27,  James  M'llroy, 
dead, 

July,  28,  Mary  Smith,  dead. 

29,  D.  Worcester,  covalescent. 

30,  Mary  Worcester,   dead, 
do.  Robert  M'Creery,     do. 

31,  Douglas  M'llroy,       do. 

do.  William  Reed,  convalescent. 
August    1,  James  Kelly,         do. 
4,  Mrs.  Baxter         dead, 
do.  Mrs.  M'llroy,  convalescent. 

7.  Thamas  Sloane,  dead. 
do.  Richard  Baxter,     do. 

8,  John  Collier,  do. 

Two  other  citizens  of  Fallston  have  died  of  Cholera 
while  absent  from  home,  viz:  Wm.  Fowler  died  at  New 
Castle,  and  James  Alexander,  at  Henry  Small's — we 
have  had  from  15  to  20  cases  of  incipient  Cholera 
among  our  citizens,  and  hardly  an  individual  has  escap- 
ed the  premonitory  symptoms.  Some  of  the  above 
fatal  cases  received  no  medical  treatment  until  in  a  state 
of  collapse.  In  haste, 

Yours  respectively, 

E.  K.  CHAMBERLIN. 

Fallston,  Aug.  8,  1834. 
Mr.  Logan: — 

Dear  Sir — Since  the  8th  inst.  no  new  cases  of  Cholera 
has  occurred  in  this  Borough;  we  hope  the  disease  has 
entirely  left  us;  there  is  not  to  my  knowledge  a  single 
case  of  sickness  in  town.* 

Yours  respectfully, 

E.  K.  CHAMBERLIN. 

Beaveh,  Pa. — We  regret  to  learn  from  the  Beaver 
Argus  of  Friday  last,  that  several  cases  of  Cholera  have 
occurred  in  that  county, most  of  which  have  proved  fatal. 
On  Thursday  night  of  last  week,  Richard  Baxter,  a 
young  man  residing  at  Fallston,  was  attacked,  and  died 
the  next  morning.  On  Friday,  John  Collier,  a  young 
man  of  the  same  place,  fell  a  victim  to  the  destructive 
disease,  after  a  few  hours  illness.  On  Wednesday,  a 
man  named  James  Courtright,  residing  a  mile  north  of 
the  borough,  was  attacked  and  died  the  evening  fol- 
lowing. 

The  Argus  furnishes  the  following  list  as  comprising 
all  the  cases  that  have  occurred  in  that  county. — 
Samuel  Hooper,  steamboat  Byron,  dead;  Ephraim 
Know'es,  s.  b.  Eclipse,  do.;  Mrs.  Venatta,  do;  Mrs. 
Bracy,  convalescent;  Mr.  Strawhecker,  do. ;  Mrs.  Dean, 


*  There  are  only  10  families  now  living  in  the  Borough, 
the  rest  having  left  the  place  since  the  appearance  of 
the  Cholera. 


dead;  James  M'llroy,  do;  Child  of  do.  do  ,  Mrs.  M'll- 
roy, convalescent;  James  Alexander,  dead;  Robert 
M'Creery,  do.;  Mrs.  Gormly,  do.;  Mr.  Worcester, 
convalescent;  Miss  Worcester,  dead;  William  Reed, 
convalescent,  James  Kelley,'do. ;  Mrs.  Pugh,  do.;  Ma- 
ry Smith,  dead,  Mis.  Baxter,  do  ;  Thomas  Sloan,  do.; 
Richard  Baxter,  do.;  John  Collier,  do.;  John  Murphy, 
do.;  Alexander  Murphy,  do.;  James  Fowler,  do  ;  James 
Courtright,  do. 


On  the  nights  of  Tuesday,  Wednesday  and  Thursday, 
the  12th,  13th,  and"14lh  instant,  the  southern  districts 
of  our  city  were  the  scene  of  disgraceful  riots.  As  much 
excitement  existed,  the  real  cause  of  them,  as  well 
as  perhaps  the  facts,  are  but  partially  and  imperfectly 
known.  But  as  many  of  the  rioters  have  been  made 
prisoners  and  will  be  tried,  the  truth  will  more  fully 
appear  hereafter.  At  present  we  record  the  following 
statements  from  the  daily  papers,  which  contain  perhaps 
as  correct  an  account  as  can  at  present  be  given. 
From  the  Philadelphia  Gazette. 
DISGRACEFUL  RIOTS. 

We  alluded  yesterday  to  a  disgraceful  riot  that  took 
place  in  South  street,  on  Tuesday  evening,  between  a 
party  of  half  grown  boys  and  a  number  of  blacks,  and 
we  find  on  inquiry  that  the  disturbance  was  much  more 
extensive  than  we  anticipated.  The  true  provocation 
it  appears  impossible  to  ascertain,  but  the  leading  par- 
ticulars are  detailed  by  a  morning  journal  as  follows: — 
"  Early  in  the  evening,  a  detachment  of  boys  and  very 
young  men,  amounting  perhaps  to  several  hundred, 
armed  with  clubs,  marched  down  Seventh  street,  to 
the  open  lot,  adjoining  the  Hospital,  where  they  were 
joined  by  others.  After  remaining  on  the  lot  a  short 
time,  as  if  to  concert  their  plan  of  operations,  they  pro- 
ceeded to  a  notorious  spot  in  South  street,  near  Eighth, 
where  the  illegal  amusement  of  flying  horses  is  carried 
on.  The  building  was  attacked  and  speedily  demolish- 
ed; and  from  the  statement  of  our  informant,  it  seems 
that  a  battle  immediately  took  place  between  the  riot- 
ers and  the  blacks  who  live  in  the  vicinity.  At  one  time 
it  is  supposed  that  four  or  five  hundred  persons  were 
engaged  in  the  conflict,  with  clubs,  brickbats,  paving 
stones,  and  the  materials  of  the  shed  in  which  the  flying 
horses  were  kept.  The  mob  then  marched  down  South 
street,  tore  down  the  paling  of  a  house  occupied  by  a 
black  family,  burst  open  the  doors  and  obliged  the  in- 
mates to  fly  for  their  lives.  In  a  similar  style  they  pa- 
raded through  the  various  streets,  Bedford,  Mary  and 
others,  in  which  the  blacks  are  chiefly  congregated, 
committing  violence  of  every  kind. 

The  police  having,  about  9  o'clock,  become  suffi- 
ciently strong  for  confidence,  made  an  attempt  to  route 
the  rioters  and  capture  the  ringleaders,  and  the  tumult 
became  still  more  appalng.  "  Down  with  the  Police!" 
was  the  general  cry,  and  many  of  the  city  and  county 
officers  were  severely,  some  of  them  dangerously  hurt. 
M'La'ne,  of  the  county,  M'Lane,  Manderfield,  Danen- 
hower,  and  others,  received  much  injury.  Herren,  one 
of  the  city  police,  was  so  dangerously  wounded,  that 
on  Tuesday  night  it  wassupposed  he  would  not  survive 
until  morning.  A  number  of  special  constables  were 
sworn  in  by  Squire  Loughead,  who  displayed  great 
courage  and  activity,  rushing  into  the  centre  of  the 
rioters,  and  capturing  about  eighteen  of  the  most  con- 
spicuous. They  suffered  however,  severely,  being 
obliged  to  fight  their  way  through  the  mob  to  and  from 
the  office.  Mr.  Loughead  was  enabled  alone  to  detain 
the  captives  by  a  judicious  hint  of  means  more  effectual 
than  clubs  or  maces.  The  sight  of  the  weapons  was 
sufficiently  alarming  to  keep  eighteen  men  quiet  before 
him.  They  were  committed,  being  unable  to  procure 
the  bail,  a  thousand  dollars  each,  which  was  required. 
It  was  ascertainad,  that  with  one  or  two   exceptions, 
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the  prisoners  were  from  a  distant  part  of  the  town. — 
Several  negroes  were  taken  on  the  city  side,  and  com- 
mitted next  morning  by  the  Mayor.  At  about  11  o'clock 
quietness  was  restored." 

The  foregoing-  proceedings,  as  disgraceful  as  they 
unquestionably  are,  appear  to  have  been  but  the  com- 
mencement of  the  disturbance.  Wednesday  night  another 
mob,  comprising  many  bo\s,  and  a  considerable  number 
of  adult  persons,  assembled  about  half  past  ten,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Seventh  and  Shippen  street,  and  immediate- 
ly made  an  attack  upon  the  African  Presbyterian 
Church.  Stones,  brickbats,  and  clubs  were  thrown  in 
at  the  doors  and  windows,  and  in  a  short  time  the  build- 
ing was  made  a  complete  wreck.  A  frame  house,  near 
the  Church,  was  attacked  and  utterly  demolished,  the 
inmates  having  barely  time  to  escape  with  ther  lives. 
The  mob  then  proceeded  to  the  corner  of  Sixth  and 
Small  street,  and  attacked  a  house  called  the  "  Diving 
Bell,"  occupied  by  John  Cox,  a  white  man,  and  used 
as  a  groR  shop  and  lodging  place  for  all  colors,  at  the 
rate  of  three  cents  a  head.  This  they  destroyed  in  a 
short  time.  Other  houses  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  to 
the  number  of  not  less  than  twenty,  all  occupied  by 
colored  people,  were  then  attacked  and  stripped  of 
their  contents.  Great  excesses  are  represented  as  hav- 
ing been  committed  by  the  mob,  and  one  or  two  scenes 
of  a  most  revolting  character,  are  said  to  have  taken 
place.  We  forbear  particularising  in  the  hope  that  we 
have  been  incorrectly  informed. 

Some  arrangement,  it  appears,  existed  between  the 
mob  and  the  white  inhabitants,  as  the  dwelling  houses 
of  the  latter,  contiguous  to  the  residences  of  blacks, 
were  illuminated,  and  left  undisturbed,  while  the  huts 
of  the  negroes  were  signaled  out  with  unerring  certain- 
ty. The  furniture  found  in  these  houses  was  generally 
destroyed,  beds  ripped  open  and  their  contents  scatter- 
ed in  the  streets.  Stones  and  brickbats  flew  in  all  direc- 
tions. Several  blacks  were  seriously  injured,  and  re- 
port states  that  one  is  now  dead. 

In  the  course  of  an  hour  from  the  commencement  of 
the  riot,  the  police  of  the  city,  headed  by  the  Mayor, 
and  the  watchmen  and  constables  of  the  districts  of 
Moyamensing  and  Southwark,  assembled  near  the  spot 
and  made  arrangements  for  attacking  the  mob.  They 
formed  in  two  divisions,  one  led  by  the  Mayor  in  person, 
and  the  Lieut,  of  the  City  Watch,  and  the  other  by  High 
Constable  Blaney  and  Captain  Bell,  and  advanced  from 
adverse  points  so  as  to  surround  the  mob,  which  by  this 
time  numbered  from  one  to  two  hundred  persons.  They 
made  a  vigorous  attack  upon  the  rioters,  and  at  once 
put  the  whole  body  to  flight.  About  twenty  persons 
were  captured,  and  conveyed  to  the  police  office. — 
Many  of  them,  we  learn,  had  about  them  articles  of 
plunder.  This  morning  after  an  examination  before 
the  Mayor,  they  were  committed  for  further  hearing. 

The  conduct  of  the  Mayor  and  police  was  in  the 
highest  degree  fearless  and  commendable.  The  un 
daunted  firmness  of  Mr.  Swift  never  appeared  in  a 
more  conspicuous  light,  and  to  his  energy  and  courage 
we  are  undoubtedly  indebted  for  the  suppression  of  a 
riot,  which  at  one  time  threatened  to  lay  waste  a  whole 
section  of  the  city,  if  not  the  destruction  of  many  lives. 
Philadelphia  may  well  be  proud  of  such  an  officer. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  all  the  disturbances  here 
alluded  to,  took  place  without  the  bounds  of  the  city 
proper.     Not  a  blow  was  struck  north  of  South  street. 

The  foregoing  are  all  the  particulars  we  have  been 
able  to  obtain  during  a  brief  conversation  with  one  who 
was  present.  Our  informant  could  give  no  clue  to  the 
origin  of  the  affair,  except  a  supposed  jealousy  against 
the  blacks  for  some  real  or  imaginary  offence. 

P.  S.  Since  the  foregoing  was  in  type,  a  correspond- 
ent has  sent  us  the  following  additional  particulars. 
"  Soon  after  the  mob  collected  at  the  corner  of  South 
and  Seventh  street,  word  was  given  to  march  down  Se- 
venth street,  the  police  of  the  city  being  too  strong  to 
permit  any  breaches  of  the  peace  within  their  bounda- 


ries. On  the  way  down  several  blacks  were  inhumanly 
beaten  and  dreadfully  lacerated.  The  number  of  houses 
assailed  in  the  vicinity  of  Seventh  and  Shippen,  and 
Small  and  Bedford  streets,  was  not  less  than  twenty. 
The  doors  and  windows  were  broken  in,  the  furniture 
destroyed,  and  the  inmates,  in  some  cases,  sent  naked 
into  the  street.  In  one  house  there  was  a  corpse  which 
was  thrown  out  of  the  coffin ,■  and  in  another  a  dead  infant 
was  taken  out  of  bed  and  cast  on  the  floor,  the  mother 
being  at  the  same  time  barbarously  treated-  The  signal 
words  of  the  mob  were  'Gunner,'  'Punch,'  and 
'  Big  Gun.'  Bobbers  were  busy,  during  the  disturb- 
ance, in  pillaging  the  houses  that  were  attacked." 

The  statement  in  the  foregoing,  in  relation  to  the 
treatment  of  two  dead  bodies,  has  reached  us  from  other 
sources.  Comment  on  such  outrageous  and  inhuman 
proceedings  is  unnecessary. 

This  morning,  soon  after  the  rioters  arrested  last  even- 
ing were  committed  to  prison  by  the  Mayor,  a  colored 
man  named  William  Robinson,  took  it  upon  himself  to 
harangue  a  mob  in  front  of  the  State  house,  on  last 
night's  doings.  He  was  repeatedly  requested  by  the 
police  to  desist  and  go  away,  but  pointedly  refused  and 
was  at  length  taken  prisoner-  The  Mayor  declared  that 
at  this  period  of  excitement  he  would  suffer  no  mobs  to 
collect,  and  any  one  detected  in  an  attempt  to  collect 
a  crowd,  would  be  vigorously  dealt  with.  Robinson 
was  bound  over,  in  the  sum  of  $300,  to  keep  the 
peace,  and  to  stand  committed  until  the  bail  was  pro- 
cured. 


Riots  on  Thuhsdat  Night. 

Anticipating  a  recurrence  of  the  disgraceful  outrages 
of  Wednesday  night,  the  Sheriff  of  the  county,  with  an 
alacrity  and  energy  which  do  him  honor,  made  exten- 
sive preparations  to  preserve  the  peace.  Nearly  three 
hundred  special  constables  were  appointed.  The  com- 
mand of  the  whole  was  spiritedly  assumed  by  Peter  A. 
Brown,  Esq.  whose  military  skill  and  energy  of  charac- 
ter, peculiarly  fitted  him  for  the  trust.  The  Mayor  was 
also  authorized,  with  his  efficient  police,  to  cross  the 
line,  and  aid  in  suppressing  disorder  in  any  section  of 
the  county. 

In  addition  to  this  force,  the  first  city  troop  of  horse, 
under  Capt.  Hart,  paraded,  mounted  and  fully  equip- 
ped; and  the  company  of  Washington  Greys,  under 
Capt.  Worrell,  remained  under  arms,  with  cartridge 
and  ball,  the  whole  night  at  their  rendevous,  in  market 
street,  prepared  to  march  at  a  moment's  warning. 

With  these  arrangements,  the  posse  commitatus  as- 
sembled at  about  8  o'clock,  in  the  Mayor's  Court  Room. 
From  thence  they  proceeded  to  the  hospital  lot.  A 
large  portion  of  them  remained  at  this  place,  and  the 
remainder  proceeded  to  different  points  of  apprehend- 
ed danger. 

Intellegence  having  been  brought,  that  a  mob  had 
gathered  in  the  lower  extreme  of  Southwark,  a  portion 
of  the  posse,  under  Col.  Brown  and  Mr.  Foster,  hasten- 
ed to  the  spot.  They  arrived  at  the  Wharton  Church, 
which  had  been  the  object  of  attack,  about  10  o'clock. 
They  however  found  the  whole  work  of  destruction 
completed,  and  the  mob  retired.  Not  one  portion  of 
the  building  remained  upon  another.  The  crowd,  con- 
sisting principally  of  men,  had  gathered  in  the  early 
part  of  the  evening,  with  the  deliberate  intent  of  tear- 
ing down  the  building.  The  standing  posts  were  par- 
tially cut  through  with  axes;  ropes  were  then  fastened 
to  the  upper  part  of  the  building,  and  the  united  force 
of  the  mob,  soon  prostrated  it  to  the  ground.  The  mob 
satisfied  with  their  success,  retired  from  the  Church  to 
Vernon  street,  where  they  entered  several  houses,  and 
destroyed  the  furniture.  The  posse  followed  them 
thither;  and  on  their  approach,  the  crowd  dispersed. 

Meanwhile  a  large  portion  of  the  posse,  including  the 
city  police,  under  the  direction  of  our  intrepid  Mayor, 
proceeded  to  the  neighborhood  of  the  excesses  of  the 
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preceding  evening-.  Here  they  found  nearly  a  hundred 
negroes  assembled  in  a  large  brick  house  in  Seventh, 
below  Lombard  street,  and  prepared  to  resist  any  at- 
tack. This  show  of  resistance  soon  collected  a  large 
and  angry  mob.  The  whole  square  was  one  dense 
mass  of  human  beings.  The  Mayor  stationed  his  force 
around  the  house,  and  addressed  both  the  citizens  and 
the  negroes.  To  the  blacks  who  were  in  the  house  he 
said,that  if  they  intended  violence  he  would  afford  them 
no  protection,  and  could  nut  be  accountable  for  the 
safety  of  their  lives.  To  the  citizens  he  depicted  the 
dreadful  consequences  of  these  outrages:  begged  those 
who  desired  to  maintain  the  peace,  to  retire  to  their 
homes;  and  assured  those  who  felt  inclined  to  riot,  that 
the  force  of  the  police  was  amply  sufficient,  not  only  to 
prevent  their  success,  but  also  to  punish  the  attempt. 
The  blacks  very  wisely  left  the  house  by  the  back  door, 
under  the  protection  of  a  number  of  policemen.  They 
exhibited  no  disposition  to  resist;  but  were,  on  the  con- 
trary, excessively  frightened, and  anxious  for  protection. 

The  mob  continued  before  the  house  for  some  hours, 
and  was  occasionally  agitated  with  a  momentary  vio- 
lence, but  was  kept  in  awe  by  the  presence  of  the  po- 
lice, and  the  overpowering  numbers  of  citizens  deter- 
mined to  keep  the  peace.  About  half  past  twelve 
o'clock  the  mob  had  dispersed,  and  all  was  quiet. 

About  fifteen  prisoners  were  made  during  the  night, 
They  are  now  in  prison,  and  will  be  examined  before 
the  Mayor  to-morrow.  They  will,  no  doubt,  meet  the 
most  exemplary  punishment. 

The  Mayor,  the  Sheriff's  officers,  and  the  police  ge- 
nerally, deserve  great  credit  for  their  courage  and  pro- 
priety on  this  occasion.  The  citizens  are  also  greatly 
indebted  to  the  First  Troop,  which  did  much  by  its 
rapid  movements  to  repress  disorder;  and  to  the  Wash- 
ington Greys,  who  remained  in  readiness,  to  march  at 
a.  moment's  warning. — Com  Intel. 

The  Rioters. — Yesterday  morning  a  number  of  indi- 
viduals arrested  during  the  recent  disgraceful  riots  in 
Moyamensing,  underwt-nt  an  examination  before  the 
Mayor.  They  were  each  bound  over  in  the  sum  of  $1000, 
to  appear  at  the  next  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions,  and  an- 
swer a  charge  of  being  concerned  in  the  riots.  The 
following  are  their  names. 

L   Lockwood,  South  st.  and  Gillie's  Alley. 

Pat.  M'Kearnan,  Shippen,  between  6th  and  7th. 

Pearce,  5th,  below  Shippen. 

John  M'Laughlio,  11th  and  Christian. 

Mich.  Cavenah,  Catharine  between  6th  and  7th. 

Hugh  M'Intyre,  Fitzwater  about  6th. 

James  Higgins,         do.  do. 

Jno.  Sherman,  218  South  7th  st. 

Robert  Bums,  Lancaster,  (no  abode  in  the  city.  ) 

Leonard  Foy,  101  North  7th  street,  between  Arch 
and  Race. 

Orlanda  Newton,  Port  Carbon. 

John  Cannon,  Little  Oak,  between  5th  and  6th,  be- 
low South. 

Wm.  Sands,  Plumb  between  3d  and  4th. 

Elias  Reed,  Vine  street  above  2d. 

Thos.  Love,  11th  and  Christian  streets. 

Antony  Magge,  302  .South  3d,  between  Plumb  and 
German. 

Hugh  McGlaughlin,  Plumb  between  4th  and  5th. 

John  Boyce,  South  and  Vernon  street — Penn.  Iiiq. 

Recent  Riots — Amount  of  Property  Destroyed. 

The  city  continues  quiet,  an  1  we  trust  that  through 
the  exertions  of  the  Mayor  and  other  authorities,  the 
scenes  by  which  our  city  was  disgraced  last  week,  will 
not  recur  again.  We  invite  public  attention  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  unoffending  victims  who  have  been  driven 
from  their  homes  with  ihe  loss  of  all  their  little  proper- 
ty. A  public  meeting  should  immediately  be  called, 
and  a  committee  appointed  to  seek  out  the  sufferers, 
ascertain  their  losses.and  another  to  seek  contributions 
from  the  citizens.     Cases  of  the  most  distressing  char- 


acter have  been  mentioned  to  us,  and  it  has  so  happen- 
ed that  those  who  suffered  most  severely  are  the  least 
culpable.  For  the  character  of  our  city,  for  the  sake 
of  humanity,  something  should  immediately  be  done  by 
way  of  relief.  A.  friend  has  furnished  us  with  the  fol- 
lowing, which  is  believed  to  be  a  correct  list  of  the 
houses  injured,  and  the  amount  of  property  destroyed; 
—Penn.  Inq. 

Small  Street,  by  Fifth. 

No.  3.  A  yellow  frame;  windows  all  destroyed;  doors 
torn  off  their  hinges,  and  the  furniture  all  destroyed, 
even  to  the  breaking  in  two  of  the  bed  screws.  Mr. 
Fitzgerald,  the  resident,estimates  his  damages  at  about 
§5100.     They  left  him  but  one  chair  and  a  stove. 

No.  5.   The  house  adjoining.     The  window  destroy- 
ed; furniture  partly  broken  up,  and  the  house  external- 
ly slightly   damaged.     This  was   occupied  by   a  Mrs. 
Moore.     Her  damage  about  g50. 
Shippen  Street. 

No.  209-  A  two  story  frame  house;  window  destroy- 
ed, and  part  of  the  furniture.  This  was  occupied  by 
Levin  Drake  as  a  shoemaker's  shop.     Loss  $60. 

A  three  story   brick  house   owned  by   N.  Butler,  (a 

coloured  man  of  Westchester,  Pa.)  occupied  by 

Green  and  two  other  families.  The  damage  of  proper- 
ty and  furniture  here  was  very  great;  loss   about  $350. 

1  he  windows  were  completely  demolished. 

No  215.  A  brick  house,  of  three  stories,  windows 
and  furniture  all  destroyed. 

No.  217.  A  large  white  frame,  occupied  by  John 
Nicholson,  master  chimney  sweeper.  The  damage 
here  is  very  great,  and  the  house  was  treated  with  un- 
common severity.  The  windows  were  completely  de- 
molished, even  to  the  window  casings,  which  were  torn 
out. 
Warner's  Court,  running  from  Shippen  Street  by  7th- 

Three  story  houses,  brick;  the  windows  of  Nos.  1,  2, 
3,  4,  5,  8,  and  9,  completely  demolished. 
Seventh  Street. 

Presbyterian  church,  (for  blacks,)  5  large  windows 
completely  destroyed,  and  the  remaining  ones  seriously 
damaged. 

No"  292,  Brick  house,  3  story,  occupied  by  Charles 
Akers,  3  children  and  2  adopted  ones.  The  windows 
and  furniture  all  destroyed,  and  the  house  otherwise  in- 
jured. 

No.  290,  and  291,  slightly  damaged. 

Baker's  Court,  running  from  Seventh  street,  below 
Shippen — 2  story  frame  dwelling,  occupied  by  Daniel 
Williamson,  an  aged  man,  about  95  years  old.  He  was 
at  one  time  a  servant  of  General  Washington.  Damage 
estimated  at  about  g35.  The  windows  all  destroyed, 
also  the  furniture — not  even  a  chair  or  glass  left. 

No.  297.   Windows  all  broken,  and  sash  destroyed. 

Corner  of  Baker's  court  and  Seventh  street,  a  2  story 
frame,  occupied  by Steel;  house  slightly  da- 
maged. 

No.  303.  White  frame,  2  story,  occupied  by  Samuel 
Cambigbee,  wife,  and  2  children.  Loss  upwards  of 
$80.  ihe  furniture  lays  scattered  about  the  street  near 
this  house. 

No.  305.  Two  story  frame,  occupied  by  Miles  White; 
the  windows  demnlished,  and  the  furniture  greatly  in- 
jured. He  also  lost  a  sum  of  money  which  he  hasbeen 
laying  by  for  his  old  age.  He  says  that  the  mob  stole 
more  than  they  broke  or  carried  away. 
Franklin  Street, 

Running  from  Second  street  to  Moyamensing  road, 
below  the  Navy  Yard — a  Methodist  church,  owned  and 
used  by  the  blacks,  was  completely  prostrated  to  the 
ground. 

One  house  in  the  neighborhood  was  attacked;  the 
damage  was  very  slight. 

Vernon  Street. 

McGennV  court, 9  houses, windows  demolished,  &c; 

2  story  frames. 
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From  the  American  Sentinel. 
INTERESTING  LAW  CASE. 

Alexander  Baring'  and  Ann  Ba-~| 
ring,  in  right  of  the  said  Ann,  and  | 
Henry  Daring  and  Maria  Baring,  in  In  the  Circuit 
right  of  the  said  Maria,  all  aliens  Court  of  the  Unit- 
and  subjects  of  the  King  of  the  |  ed  States,  for  the 
United  kingdom  of  Great  Britain  )- Eastern  District 
and  Ireland.  I  of  Pennsylvania, 

vs.  October,    Session 

Frederick  Erdman  and  AVilliam  |  1834. 

Williams,  both  citizens  of  the  State  j 
of  Pennsylvania.  J 

This  was  a  bill  of  Equity, praying  for  an  injunction  to 
restrain  the  respondents  from  proceeding  in  the  erection 
of  a  dam, digging  a  trench,  and  diverting  and  using  the 
water  of  a  stream, on  the  estate  of  the  complainants,  call- 
ed "Landsbowne,"  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of 
Philadelphia. — It  appeared  that  the  respondents  were 
superintendents  and  agents  under  the  Board  of  Canal 
Commissioners,  by  whom  they  were  directed  to  exe- 
cute the  works  complained  of,  in  order  to  supply  the 
locomotive  and  stationary  engines  on  the  inclined  plane 
with  the  necessary  quantity  of  water.  The  motion  for 
an  injunction  was  resisted:  affidavits  on  bolhs  were 
taken,  and  the  case  fully  argued  before  Judges  Bald- 
win and  Hopkinson,  by  Jos.  JR.  Ingersoli  and  Charles 
Ingersnll,  Esqs.  for  the  complainants,  and  G.  M.  Dal- 
las, Esq.  for  the  respondents.  On  Monday,  the  4th 
August,  1834,  the  opinion  of  the  Court  was  delivered, 
as  follows,  by  Judge  Baldwin. 

,  The  Complainants,  who  are  the  subjects  of  the  King 
of  Great  Britain,  have  filed. their  bill  on  the  Equity 
side  of  this  Court,  setting  forth  that  they  are  owners  of 
a  tract  of  land,  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Schuylkill, 
of  which  they  have  long  been  in  the  quiet  and  peacea- 
ble possession,  through  which  a  stream  of  water  has 
run  from  time  immemorial  until  its  diversion  by  the  re- 
spondents, by  means  ofa  dam,  erected  across  it,  on  the 
land  of  the  complainants,  and  a  trunk  made  to  conduct 
it  to  the  Pennsylvania  rail  road,  for  the  supply  of  the 
engines  thereon;  that  the  injury  thereby  caused  is  per- 
manent and  irreparable,  and  committed  under  color  of, 
but  without  any  authority  conferred  by  law  on  the  Ca- 
nal Commissioners  or  any  agent  or  officer  appointed  by 
them;  they  therefore  pray  for  an  injunction  to  restrain 
the  respondents  from  the  commission  of  any  further 
trespass  on  the  premises,  from  the  further  use  and  di- 
version of  the  water  of  said  stream,  and  the  further 
prosecution  of  any  works,  which  may  in  any  manner  in- 
terfere with  the  full  and  quiet  possession  of  said  land 
and  the  water  flowing  through  in  its  accustomed  bed, 
and  general  relief. 

That  the  title  and  possession  of  the  premises  is  and 
has  been  for  many  years  in  the  complainants  is  admit- 
ted; it  is  also  admitted,  that  the  respondents,  under  the 
authority  and  by  the  direction  of  the  Canal  Commis- 
sioners and  their  engineers,  have  erected  the  dam,  dug 
the  trench,  and  conducted  the  water  from  and  across 
the  premises  to  the  rail  road,  for  the  use  of  the  engines 
employed  thereon,  for  the  transportation  of  passengers 
and  merchandise,  up  the  inclined  plane  on  the  western 
bank  of  the  Schuylkill.  From  the  affidavits  on  both 
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sides  it  appears  that  the  work  was  commenced  without 
notice  to  the  agent  or  tenant  of  the  complainants,  but 
that  as  soon  as  the  agent  received  information,  he  noti- 
fied the  defendants,  not  to  proceed  any  further;  they, 
however,  persisted,  notwithstanding  all  remonstrances 
and  open  opposition,  and  availing  themselves  of  supe- 
rior numbers,  kept  possession  of  the  premises,  till  they 
had  finished  the  dam  and  trench,  so  as  to  divert  the 
water  to  its  destination-  On  these  admitted  or  uncon- 
tested facts,  various  interesting  questions  have  arisen, 
which  have  been  very  fully  and  ably  argued,  and  de- 
serve our  most  serious  consideration. 

If  the  respondents  had  invaded  the  peaceable  pos- 
session of  the  complainants,  under  any  pretension  of  an 
adversary  right,  or  had  diverted  the  water  course  for 
their  own  individual  benefit,  by  a  sheer  act  of  trespass, 
the  nature  of  the  injury  would  be  a  proper  subject  for 
an  injunction.  The  owner  of  an  estate  has  a  right  to 
use  it  without  any  control  or  inference  by  another. — 
Whether  lie  makes  it  the  source  of  profit,  pleasure  or 
amusement,  his  right  of  property  are  equally  protected. 
No  man  has  a  right  to  judge  of  the  purposes  to  which  a 
proprietor  devotes  his  time,  his  capital  or  his  estate,  or 

the  relative  value  and  importance  of  its  varied  uses 

The  parks,  the  pleasure  grounds,  the  shade,  ornamen- 
tal or  forest  trees,  the  springs,  the  water  courses  or 
fish  ponds,  are  as  much  in  his  full  dominion  as  his  man- 
sion house,  his  grain  fields,  his  meadows  or  orchards. — 
An  immediate  injury  done  to  either  will  be  redressed  at 
Law  or  in  Equity,  on  the  same  piinciples;  in  a  court  of 
law,  the  remedy  depends  upon  the  right  of  the  com- 
plainants, and  can  be  afforded  only  after  the  injury  is 
committed,  but  a  Court  of  Equity  interferes  to  protect 
a  possession  held  under  a  claim  and  color  of  righ',  and 
will  prevent  an  impending  or  threatened  injury,  until 
the  part)'  out  of  possession  shall  establish  his  right  at 
law,  or  otherwise  be  put  into  possession  by  some  pro- 
cess which  the  law  recognizes. 

So  far  then  as  the  case  depends  upon  the  nature  of 
the  injury,  we  should  feel  it  our  duty  to  grant  the  in- 
junction, if  the  respondents  could  be  considered  as 
!  mere  trespassers  on  the  possession  of  the  complainants, 
by  any  assumed  right  in  themselves, nor  would  the  case 
be  changed  if  the  acts  done  by  them  or  threatened  to 
be  done  by  them,  under  the  authority  of  the  Board  of 
Canal  Commissioners,  should  appear  to  be  clearly  un- 
warranted by  any  act  of  Assembly.  Though  they  act 
as  the  mere  agents  of  the  board  or  the  state,  we  should 
be  bound  to  view  them  as  mere  trespassers,  whom  we 
should  enjoin  from  any  future  acts,  however  deeply  it 
might  affect  the  interests  of  the  state.  The  acts  of  its 
agents  or  officers  cannot  be  permitted  to  transcend  the 
authority  conferred  on  them  by  law.  _  They  must  be 
clothed  with  jurisdiction  over  the  subject  matter,  and 
with  power  to  do  the  act  complained  of,  or  their  pro- 
ceedings will  be  controlled  by  the  same  rules  which 
restrain  private  persons  from  committing  irreparable  in- 
jury to  the  property  of  olheis. 

By  the  principles  of  the  Common  Law,  confirmed  by 
Magna  Chaita.  ami  numerous  statutes  in  England,  no 
freemen  could  he  deprived  of  his  freehold  but  by  the 
judgment  of  his  peers  on  the  law  of  the  land,  [l.BI. 
Coram.  138,]  or  as  it  is  expressed  by  Lord  Coke,  verdict 
of  his  equals,  or  legal  process,  or  due  process  of  Law, 
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[2d  Co.  Inst.  45  6]  due  process  of  the  common  law, 
[ib.  50,]  or  the  law  of  the  land.  The  statutes  provide 
that  no  man's  land  shall  be  seized  into  the  King's 
hands,  against  the  form  of  the  great  charter  and  the  law 
of  the  land,  and  if  any  thing  be  done  against  the  same, 
it  shall  be  holden  for  none.     [1  Ruff.  209,  263.  ] 

All  the  writers  on  national  law  lay  down  the  position 
that  private  property  may  be  taken  for  public  use,  but 
that  this  right  is  subject  to  the  concomitant  obligation 
on  the  government,  to  make  compensation  to  the  own- 
er. [Vattell.  1 12,  Ruth.  43,  Burlamaqui  150,  Puff. 
829-30,  Gro.  333—4.] 

The  9lh  section  of  the  9th  article  of  the  Constitution 
of  Pennsylvania  adopts  the  provision  and  language  of 
Magna  Charta.  The  5th  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion ol  the  Uniled  States,  adopts  the  expression  "due 
process  of  law;"  it  also  declares  that  private  property 
shall  not  be  taken  for  public  use  without  just  compen- 
sation. The  Constitution  of  Pennsylvania  is  still  more 
explicit;  "nor  shall  any  man's  property  be  taken  or  ap- 
plied to  public  use  without  the  consent  of  his  represen- 
tatives, and  without  just  compensation  being  made." 

It  is  therefore  clear  that  according  to  all  the  funda- 
mental laws  of  Society ,the  appropriation  of  private  pro- 
perty for  public  use  must  be  authorized  by  the  law  of  the 
land,  the  judgment  of  peers,  or  due  process  of  la w.and 


by  compensation  to  the  owner.  When  such  an  appro-  220 
priation  is  deemed  necessary  for  the  general  benefit,  the 
public  is  considered  as  an  individual  treating  with  an- 
other for  exchange:  and  the  Legislature  may  compel 
the  owner  to  part  with  his  property  for  a  fair  price! — 
1  Blk.  139,  40.  This  is  ascertained  either  by  the  ver- 
dict of  a  jury  on  a  writ  of  ad  quod  damnum,  or  by  some 
other  process  prescribed  by  the  law,  making  or  author- 
izing the  appropriation.  Our  inquiry  must  therefore 
be  directed  to  the  question,  whether  the  state  has  by 
law  authorized  the  disseisin  of  the  complainants  of  any 
part  of  their  freehold,  or  the  taking  or  application  of 
their  property  for  public  use.  It  would  be  a  waste  of 
time  to  examine  whether  the   officer: 

direct 


or  the  woiks  thereof,  the  dams,  locks,  feeders  or  any 
woiks  appurtenant. 

By  the  second  section  of  an  act  passed  at  the  same 
session,  p.  302,  the  Commissioners  were  authorized  and 
directed  to  take  and  pay  for  materials  for  reparation  of 
the  works  in  the  same  manner  as  for  materials  for  con- 
structing such  works  which  may  be  removed  or  taken 
away. 

The  eight  section  of  the  act  of  1827,  page  196,  made 
provision  for  compensation  to  any  person  who  might 
be  aggrieved  by  the  canal  passing  through  his  land  or  in 
anywise  interfering  with  his  lights  of  property;  the 
tenth  section  authorizes  the  Commissioners  to  receive 
releases  of  damages  to  land  or  by  the  taking  of  mate- 
rials. 

The  eighth  section  of  the  act  of  1828  providing  for 
the  commencement  of  a  rail  road,  directed  the  Com- 
missioners, previous  to  its  final  location  and  putting  un- 
der contract,  to  receive  releases  for  the  damages  to  the 
owners  of  land  by  its  passing  through  it  or  the  taking 
materials  to  construct  the  same.     Pamphlet,  p.  224. 

The  fifth  section  of  the  act  of  1830,  directed  them  to 
offer  to  the  ownersa  reasonable  compensation  for  dama- 
ges to  land  or  for  materials,  and  if  it  was  not  accepted, 
the  Governor  was  by  the  sixth  section  authorized  to 
ppoint  a  board  for  their  assessment.     Pamphlet,  p. 


do  it  without  law  or  legal  process, 


the  Constitution  and  every  principle  of  the  common 
and  public  law  held  sacred  in  all  governments,  and 
which  cannot  be  impaired  in  this  without  its  destruc- 
tion. 

It  is  a  matter  of  no  little  surprise  to  find  that  none  of 
the  acts  of  Assembly  of  Pennsylvania  in  relation  to  the 
great  system  of  national  improvement  by  roads  and  ca- 


From  these  acts  it  apparent  that,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  legislature,  the  Canal  Commissioners  were  author- 
ized to  locate  and  construct  the  canals  and  rail  roads  on 
private  property,  to  take  up  and  apply  it  for  public  use, 
as  well  as  all  materials  ni  cessary  for  its  construction 
and  repair,  and  that  provision  had  been  made  for  com- 
pensation to  all  persons  who  might  be  aggrieved  there- 
by. Such  opinion  however  is  not  of  itself  sufficient  to 
confer  the  authority,  if  it  was  not  given  by  the  former 
acts;  a  mistaken  opinion  of  the  Legislature  concerning 
the  law  does  not  make  the  law.  12  Wh.  14S,  and  the 
I  court  is  not  bound  by  a  legislative  misconstruction  of  a 
of  the  state  can  former  law,  unless  it  is  a  pi  sitive  interpretation  of  a 
1      olation  of'  former  act,    imposed  by  the  legislature,  in  subsequent 


nals   at  the   expense  of  the  state,    contaii 


act,  16i?.  p.  333—4,  or  the  mistake  is  manifested  in 
words  competent  to  make  the  law  in  future.  4  Taun- 
ton,  p.  841.  "Tfthelaw  expresses  the  sense  of  the  le- 
gislatureon  the  existing  law  as  plainly  as  a  declaratory 
act,  and  expresses  it  in  terms  capable  of  conferring  ju- 
risdiction, the  words  ought  to  receive  this  construction. 
If  this  interpretation  of  the   words  should  be  too   free 


any 


provisions  authorizing  the  appropriation  of  the  proper 
ty  of  the  individuals  on  their  sites,  or  the  taking  of 
materials  for  their  construction.  This  omission  is  the 
more  singular  when  we  find  this  authority  in  all  ca- 
ses explicitly  conferred  on  all  corporations  created  for 
the  construction  of  bridges,  canals,  turnpikes,  or  rail 
roads,  and  a  mode  prescribed  by  which  compensation 
is  made  to  the  owners.  It  cannot  be  owing  to  any 
opinion  of  the  Legislature  that  the  Constitutional  rights 
of  proprietors  are  less  sacred  when  the  state  requires 
their  property  for  the  construction  of  public  improve- 
ments at  its  own  expense  and  for  its  general  benefit, 
than  when  they  are  constructed  by  a  company  incorpo- 
rated for  that  purpose;  the  whole  course  of  legislation 
on  the  subjects  of  the  canals  and  rail  roads  which  are 
the  property  of  the  state,  repels  an  imputation  so  un- 
worthy of  its  wisdom  and  justice. 

After  the  Canal  Commissioners  had  executed  the  du- 
ties enjoined  on  them  by  the  act  of  1825,  the  Legisla- 
ture by  the  act  of  1826,  (Pamphlet  Lows  55)  author- 
ized and  directed  them  to  commence  the  construction 
of  the  canal:  the  8th  section  directed  them  to  make 
agreements  with  the  owners  of  the  land  through  which 
it  should  pass,  or,  if  unable  to  do  so,  provision  was 
made  to  summon  a  jury  to  ascertain  the  damages,  to 
value  the  quantity  and  duration  of  the  interest  and  es- 
tate which  would  be  taken  or  injured  thereby,  also  to 
ascertain  the  value  of  material;!  required  for  the  Canal 


press  (  for  a  judicial  tribunal,  yet  if  the  legislature   has  made 


it,  if  Congress  bus  explained  its  own  meaning  too  une- 
quivocally to  be  mistaken,  their  courts  may  be  justified 
in  adopting  that  meaning."     12  Wh.p.  148,49,50. 

In  construing  these  acts  of  assembly,  we  must  con- 
sider them  as  forming  a  connected  series  of  legislation, 
tending  to  effect  an  object  of  infinite  public  utility, 
which  ought  to  receive  the  most  liberal  and  benign  in- 
terpretation, ut  res  magis  valeat  quam  pereut — to  make 
the  private  yield  to  the  public  interest — such  are  the 
settled  rules  of  construing  all  statutes  made  for  pub- 
lic benefit,  or  favor  of  public  institutions  and  all  esta- 
blishments of  piety,  charity,  education,  and  public  im- 
provement, 11  Co.  70  to  78.  Hub.  97,  122,  157,  1  Lev. 
55  Dy  255.  5  Co.  14,  6,  10,  Co.  28  a  9,  Cr.  331—3,  Pet. 
140,  480,  6,  Pet-  436.  7,  J.  C.  340. 

T  he  Court  will  look  to  the  object  in  passing  the  law, 
and  if  it  can  be  discovered  in  its  provisions,  will  not  suf- 
fer it  to  be  defeated,  but  make  it  answer  the  intention 
which  the  makers  had  in  view.  This  will  be  collected 
from  the  cause  or  necessity  of  making  the  statute,  and 
will  be  followed  though  the  construction  seem  contrary 
to  the  letter.  A  thing  which  is  within  the  meaning  of 
the  maker  of  a  statute,  is  as  much  within  the  statute 
as  if  it  were  within  the  letter,  and  a  thing  which  is  with- 
in the  letter  but  not  the  intention  of  the  makers  is  not 
within  the  statute.  15  J.R.  380.  1  S.P-  14.  Moss  92—3. 
Wh.55,  94.  6  Pet.64,4.  When  the  whole  context  demon- 
strates a  particular  intent  in  the  legislature  to  effect  a 
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certain  object,  some  degree  of  implication  may  be  call 
ed  in  to  effect  it,  6  Cr.  314. 

The  sense  of  the  legislature  as  apparent  from  the 
whole  statute  or  other  statutes  passed  before  or  after  on 
the  same  subject:  the  general  system  of  legislation  in 
relation  to  it,"  must  be  taken  into  view,  not  according  to 
the  words  of  a  statute:  but  its  provisions  will  lie  extend- 
ed beyond  or  restrained  within  them  according  to  the 
apparent  sense  and  meaning  thus  to  be  collected,  1 
Pick  254,  5.  The  history  and  situation  of  the  country 
will  be  recurred  to,  to  ascertain  the  reason  as  well  as 
the  meaning  of  a  provision  to  enable  a  court  to  apply 
the  rule  of  construction.      1   IV/i  121. 

In  doubtful  cases,  the  title  or  preamble  of  an  act  may 
be  referred  to,  to  explain  it;  3  Wh-  631;  4  S.  &  ft. 
166,  and  il  by  a  view  of  the  whole,  a  clear  intention  is 
apparent,  such  intention  is  the  law.  No  principle  is 
better  settled  than  that  in  the  construction  of  all  in-  | 
struments,  the  necessary  implication  resulting  from  the 
language  used,  is  equivalent  to  express  words  used  to 
express  the  intention  of  the  parties. 

In  examining  the  various  laws  on  the  subject  of  the 
rail  rouds  and  canals,  on  which  the  state  has  expended 
twenty  millions  of  dolllars,  it  is  impossible  to  mistake 
the  object  in  view,  or  the  intention  of  the  legislature; 
they  extend  through  the  most  populous  and  highly  im- 
proved portions  of  the  state;  the  ground  on  which  they 
are  located,  and  the  materials  for  their  construction,  are 
owned  by  individuals,  without  the  appropriation  of 
whose  property  the  object  must  be  necessarily  defeated- 
It  would  be  unnecessary  to  go  into  a  detail  of  the  acts 
in  which  during  ten  successive  years  the  legislature 
have  authorized  the  Board  of  Canal  Commissioners  to 
locate,  contract  fur,  construct,  complete,  and  keep  in  re- 
pair the  various  works  constructed  under  their  authori- 
ty, in  order  to  extract  from  them  evidence  of  an  inten- 
tion to  authorize  an  entry  on  private  property,  and  its 
seizure  for  all  the  uses  contemplated.  We  must  be 
judicially  blind  not  to  perceive  at  the  first  view  that 
such  were  the  object  and  intention  of  the  law  makers 
and  being  so  convinced,  are  bound  to  give  such  expo- 
sition to  their  acts  as  to  effectuate  the  great  object  de- 
signed—  the  completion  of  a  great  system  of  internal 
communication  by  which  the  whole  country  is  benefit- 
ted. The  courts  are  bound  to  protect  the  property  of 
individuals  from  all  aggression  not  authorized  by  law, 
and  to  construe  strictly  and  carefully  all  laws  which 
authorize  any  men  or  body  of  men  to  appropriate  the 
property  of  another  to  their  use,  so  as  to  confine  them 
within  the  jurisdiction  and  powers  conferred.  2  Dow- 
P.  C  521,  34;  1  Burr.  382;  4  Burr.  2244,-  Lofft.  442; 
Camp.  26;  3  John.  Cos.  810,-  D.  &  E.  363,  4.  Yet 
this  does  not  require  us  to  overlook  the  intention,  and 
regard  only  the  letter  of  the  law;  this  is  not  the  rule  in 
criminal  cases,  much  less  in  cases  in  which  the  interest 
of  the  country  is  involved.  5  Wh  94,  5.  Were  this 
therefore  a  case  in  a  court  of  law  depending  upon  strict 
legal  right,  we  should  not  entertain  a  doubt  of 
the  general  authority  of  the  officers  of  the  state 
to  make  the  same  use  of  private  property  for  the 
completion  and  repair  of  the  canals  and  rail  roads  as  if 
it  was  given  in  express  terms;  the  intent  is  apparent — 
the  words  used  are  competent  to  give  the  power; 
and  in  our  opinion  do  give  it  by  necessary  implica- 
tion. 

The  only  subject  on  which  we  could  entertain  a  rea- 
sonable doubt,  is  the  one  which  is  the  immediate  cause 
of  the  present  motion.  The  diversion  of  the  complain- 
ants water  course  was  not  for  the  purpose  of  construct- 
ing or  repairing  the  rail  road,  or  any  ofits  appurtenant 
works:— they  could  be  and  were  completed  without  a 
permanent  appropriation  of  this  water;  nor  can  it  be 
considered  as  a  material  within  the  meaning  of  the  acts. 
This  word  refers  to  those  things  which  are  component 
parts  of  the  road  necessary  for  its  completion  in  all  its 
parts,  but  not  to  the  means  or  facilities  of  transportation 
upon  it  afterwards. 


It  does  not  appear  from  any  of  the  laws  prior  to  those 
of  April  last,  that  it  was  any  part  of  their  original  object 
to  furnish  engines  for  the  purpose  of  transportation. 
They  seem  only  to  have  had  in  view  the  completion  of  a 
railroad,  with  locomotive  or  stationary  engines.  Law 
of  1827,  p'igc  194.  The  commissioners  had  no  autho- 
rity to  purchase  or  procure  engines  till  they  were  au- 
thorized by  the  act  of  last  session — "  To  procure  such 
locomotive  engines  or  tenders  for  the  use  of  passengers 
and  merchandise  as  may  be  necessary  for  doing  the 
whole  or  any  part  of  the  transportation."  Laws  of  1834, 
fiuge  508.  By  an  act  passed  at  the  same  session,  a  hea- 
vy" punishment  was  prescribed  for  breaking,  cutting 
down  ordestoyingin  whole  or  in  part,  any  wuhr  station, 
drain,  or  bank  belonging  to  any  rail  road  constructed 
by  the  s'ate;  or  stop  up,  or  obstruct  any  culvert,  drain, 
pipe,  water  station,  or  well  belonging  thereto:  page  202, 
Taking  these  two  laws  in  coiihection,  it  seems  to  have 
been  the  opinion  of  the  legislature  that  water  stations, 
welLs,  &c.  or  the  supply  of  the  engines  belonging  to  the 
rail  road  as  a  part  of  its  appendages;  they  certainly  are 
put  on  the  same  footing  as  to  protection  from  destruc- 
tion or  injury,  as  the  bed  of  the  road.  This  goes  very 
far  to  show  that  it  was  their  intention  to  authorize  their 
being  made,  though  it  may  be  doubted  whether  such 
intention  can  be  so  made  out  as  to  ftive  the  power  to 
enter  on  private  property  for  this  purpose,  and  make  a 
permanent  appropriation  of  a  water  course.  No  provi- 
sion is  made  for  compensation  to  the  owner  in  the  other 
cases;  nor  is  there  any  express  direction  to  construct 
reservoirs  or  water  stations,  or  to  provide  a  supply  of 
water  for  the  engines  by  any  other  means— these  con  • 
siderations  have  their  weight  on  our  minds  though  we 
are  not  prepared  to  decide  that  there  is  a  want  of,  or 
an  abuse  of  authority  in  doing  the  acts  complained  of, 
we  are  far  from  being  so  clearly  of  opinion  that  the  law 
gives  the  commissioners  this  power,  as  that  of  construct- 
ing and  repairing  the  road  itself — on  a  case  on  the  law 
side  of  the  court  it  wotdd  be  our  duty  to  express  a  de- 
cided opinion  on  this  question;  so  it  may  be  when  this 
case  comes  up  fir  a  final  hearing,  if  the  legislature 
should  not  in  the  mean  time  remove  the  difficulty;  but 
on  a  motion  for  the  injunction,  we  think  it  not  proper 
to  do  it. 

In  the  late  case  ofrf/kinson  vs.  the  Philadelphia  and 
Trenton  Rail  Road  Company,  we  declared  "I  hat  if  the 
act  complained  of  is  done  under  color  of  authority  con- 
ferred by  law,  the  Court  w  ill  not  interfere  if  there  is 
any  ground  of  doubt  as  to  the  authority,  until  the  doubt 
has  been  removed,  and  the  matter  finally  determined  at 
law."  Still  retaining  the  same  opinion  and  having  se- 
rious doubts  as  to  the  authority  in  th:s  case,  we  do  not 
feel  at  liberty  to  award  the  injunction  on  this  ground  in 
the  present  stage  of  the  cause.  We  are  less  inclined 
to  do  it,  as  the  effect  would  be  to  suspend  the  trans- 
portation on  this  important  road;  no  appeal  lies  from 
our  present  decision;  it  would  not  be  final,  and  infinite 
injury  would  result,  if  we  should  now  give  an  erroneous 
one.  The  case  must  be  a  plain  one  to  justify  such  con- 
sequences and  a  reasonable  doubt  as  to  any  material 
point,  must  be  conclusive  on  a  motion. 

The  counsel  of  the  complainants  assume  another  po- 
sition, which,  if  tenable,  is  an  important  onej  that  ad- 
mitting the  power  of  the  commissioners  to  conduct  wa- 
ter to  the  engines,  yet  it  must  be  done  from  land  con- 
tiguous to,  adjoining,  or  near  the  road,  according  to  the 
wcrds  of  the  act  of'l826,  [Sect.  8  page  55-]  and  other 
acts  making  provision  for  damages  in  taking  materials. 
These  words  must  have  a  reasonable  interpretation, 
according  to  the  subject  matter,  with  reference  to  the 
object  to  be  effected,  of  which  the  officers  to  whom 
the  power  of  taking  materials  is  confided,  must  judge 
according  to  their  discretion,  Fear  doea  not  necessa- 
rily mean  next  to,  but  a  reasonable  vicinity  [W.  Hi. 
20  1  what  that  is,  must  depend  on  local  circumstan- 
ces. 

That  another  tract  of  land   separates  the  rail  road 
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from  the  premises  of  the  complainants  is,  therefore,  no 
objection  to  the  exercise  of  the  authority  to  take  mate- 
rials, or  to  direct  water  for  the  use  of  the  road,  if  it  is 
necessary  for  that  purpose.  On  this  subject  there  is 
great  contrariety  of  opinion  between  the  persons 
whose  affidavits  have  been  taken  for  our  information. 

On  the  part  of  the  complainants,  it  is  contended  that 
the  diversion  of  their  watercourse  was  not  requisite; 
inasmuch  as  there  was  a  sufficient  supply  of  water  upon 
the  tract  of  land  through  which  the  road  passes,  which 
could  be  used  with  more  convenience  and  at  less  ex- 
pense, in  which  they  are  supported  by  the  affidavits  of 
very  respectable  persons,  of  competent  capacity  to  form 
a  judgment;  on  the  other  hand  the  respondents  are 
sustained  in  the  opposite  opinion  by  the  affidavits  of 
persons  equally  respectable  and  competent,  so  far  as  we 
know.  There  is  thus  an  issue  of  fact  between  the  par- 
ties, which  we  cannot  decide  on  a  motion,  when  there 
is  such  a  difference  between  the  affirmants,  both  as  to 
matter  of  opinion  and  fact.  Should  the  case  ultimately 
turn  on  the  necessity  of  diverting  the  complainants  wa- 
ter course,  in  order  to  effect  the  object  of  the  law,  the 
verdict  of  a  jury  ought  to  be  taken  on  suit  brought,  or 
an  issue  directed;  it  is  not  our  province,  (at  present  at 
all  events)  to  judge  of  the  credibility  of  witnesses,  or 
weigh  their  respective  opinions;  it  is  enough  for  the 
purposes  of  this  motion,  that  the  fact  is  so  extremely 
doubtful  as  to  make  it  difficult  for  us  to  form  an  oninion 
on  the  question  of  the  necessity.  By  awarding  the  in- 
junction on  the  ground  assumed  by  the  complainants, 
we  should  pronounce  a  judgment  on  conflicting  evi- 
dence: whereas,  by  referring  to  an  issue,  or  the  final 
hearing,  we  should  not  incur  the  hazard  of  doing  an  ir- 
revocable injury,  by  a  premature  order  which  on  more 
full  information,  it  might  be  our  duty  to  annul.  Besides, 
this  is  a  matter  so  much  of  discretion,  that  we  would  in- 
terfere only  in  a  plain  case  of  abuse  or  a  want  of  discre- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  public  officers,  intrusted  with 
the  execution  of  the  work. 

The  Canal  Commissioners  are  a  tribunal  constituted 
for  this  purpose,  with  power  to  appoint  subordinate 
officers,  who  act  under  their  supervision;  the  law  has 
confided  to  the  board  a  broad  discretion  which  no  oth- 
er tribunal  can  assume  to  itself;  while  they  act  within 
their  jurisdiction,  and  exercise  their  judgment  on  the 
matters  confided  to  them  in  good  faith,  their  acts  are 
clothed  with  the  authority  of  the  law,  and  their  judg- 
ment is  conclusive,  unless  some  mode  of  revision  is  pro- 
vided for  by  an  appeal  to  some  other  tribunal.  6  Fet. 
729,  2  Pet.  412,  2  D.  P.  C.  521.  20  J.  K.  74.  7  3.  C. 
340.  4  Wh.  423— S.  P.  Atkinson  vs.  Savage. 

In  the  affidavits  we  can  perceive  no  ground  of  impu- 
tation of  bad  faith  in  the  Commissioners  or  their  agents; 
they  profess  to  have  acted  in  the  exercise  of  their  dis- 
cretion, according  to  their  judgment,  and  not  from  par- 
tiality or  design  to  oppress  the  complainants  or  impro- 
perly favor  others.  Under  such  a  state  of  things,  if  we 
differed  in  judgment  with  the  Commiss'oners,  as  to  the 
necessity  of  diverting  this  water  course,  and  were  even 
of  opinion  that  one  equally  convenient  could  be  found 
without  going  on  the  complainants'  premises,  it  would 
be  no  ground  for  an  interference.  So  long  as  it  is  a 
mere  question  of  discretion,  depending  on  the  relative 
conveniences  and  facilities  to  effect  the  authorized  ob- 
ject, it  is  intrusted  to  a  tribunal  over  whose  honest  and 
impartial  judgment  we  have  no  appelate  power.  We 
can  prevent  the  effects  of  perversion  or  abuse  of  discre- 
tionary power,  but  not  of  their  legitimate,  honest  exer- 
cise; the  latter  belongs  exclusively  to  tribunals  of- ap- 
pellate jurisdiction. 

These  reasons  would  induce  us  to  decline  granting 
the  injunction,  on  motion,  if  there  were  no  others,  but 
we  cannot  omit  noticing  another  which  has  powerful  if 
not  conclusive  influence  on  our  minds.  The  acts  com- 
plained of,  were  begun  on  the  19th  May,  of  which  the 
agent  of  the  complainant  had  notice  on  the  22d.  On 
the  28th  on  attempt  was  made  by  him  with  the  assis- 


tance of  a  peace  officer  and  some  others,  to  take  pos- 
session of  the  land  and  expel  the  respondents  and  their 
workmen,  but  without  success;  the  complainants  noti- 
fied them  not  to  proceed  with  the  work,  but  took  no 
further  means  to  prevent  its  progress  or  completion, 
till  the  filing  of  the  bill  on  the  25th  June;  in  the  mean 
time  the  dam  was  built  to  the  height  of  eight  or  ten  feet, 
a  trench  dug  across  the  land  of  the  complainants,  and 
the  water  of  the  stream  conducted  to  a  reservoir  on  the 
adjoining  farm,  whence  it  was  conveyed  through  pipes 
to  the  engine  house. 

As  the  nature  of  an  injunction  is  to  prevent  the  doing 
an  act  threatened  or  about  to  be  done,  it  is  too  late  to 
apply  for  one  after  the  act  is  consummated;  the  dam  is 
erected,  the  trench  is  dug,  and  water  flows  through  it; 
we  cannot  order  the  one  to  be  prostrated  or  the  other 
to  be  filled  up;  by  acquiescing  in  the  commission  of 
these  acts,  after  ample  notice,  the  complainant  ha'? 
rested  on  his  legal  rights  and  looked  to  his  legal  reme- 
dies; having  suffered  the  thing  to  be  done,  his  preven- 
tive remedy  cannot  apply,  and  he  must  look  to  dama- 
ges for  his  past  injuries.  Injunction  is  a  remedy  alto- 
gether prospective.  It  was  in  the  complainants  power 
to  have  applied  for  one,  either  in  Court  or  to  either  of 
the  judges,  as  soon  as  they  had  notice  of  the  intended 
works.  They  had  their  election  to  apply  for  the  pre- 
ventive or  wait  for  the  compensatory  remedy;  as  to  acts 
committed  before  the  filing  of  the  bill  they  must  look 
to  the  latter  remedy,  though  it  is  not  too  late  to  apply 
for  the  prevention  of  any  future  injury  which  is  in  its 
nature  an  enjoinable  one  when  impending  or  threat 
ened. 

There  is  no  allegation  that  any  act  of  this  kind  is 
about  to  be  done  on  the  premises,  unless  it  be  the  con- 
ducting the  water  from  the  dam  through  the  trench  in 
pipes  to  the  reservoir. 

Taking  this  as  the  gravamen  of  the  bill,  we  cannot 
perceive  in  it  an  irreparable  injury  to  the  complainants 
property;  it  would  redress  one  act  complained  of  by 
filling  up  the  trench  over  the  pipes,  leaving  the  surface 
of  the  ground  unbroken,  without  in  an}'  way  interfering 
with  its  use  for  tillage  or  pasture,  which  would  be 
much  less  injurious  than  an  open  ditch  or  trench — 
whether  the  water  sinks  into  the  earth  in  the  trench,  or 
is  conveyed  to  the  reservoir  in  pipes,  matters  but  little 
to  the  complainants,  its  use  is  lost  in  either  case;  an  in- 
junction against  using  pipes  would  therefore  be  of  no 
benefit  to  them  in  preventing  the  diversion  of  the  water, 
while  the  dam  and  the  trench  remain,  yet  it  might  im- 
mediately suspend  all  operations  at  the  inclined  plane. 
Under  such  circumstances  we  cannot  therefore  consider 
the  mere  act  of  laying  pipes  to  be  such  an  injury  as  is 
the  subject  of  an  injunction,  and  the  other  act  com- 
plained of  having  been  done  before  the  bill  was  filed, 
we  think  there  has  been  such  acquiescence,  such  reli- 
ance on  the  legal  remedy,  and  such  expenditures  made 
on  behalf  of  the  state,  as  precludes  the  complainants 
from  any  present  relief  in  equity,  Had  the  application 
been  made  as  soon  as  the  work  was  commenced,  the 
attention  of  the  Commissioners  might  have  been  direct- 
ed to  other  sources  for  a  supply  of  water  if  they  had 
been  accessible,  and  thus  have  avoided  the  risk  of  a 
suspension  of  their  operations;  the  conduct  of  the  com- 
plainants may  have  led  them  to  the  belief  that  the  only 
subject  of  controversy  was  damages  for  the  injury  sus- 
tained by  the  diversion  of  the  water,  and  to  the 
expenditure  of  money  in  the  construction  of  the 
vvorks. 

By  standing  by  after  notice  of  the  commencement  of 
the  work,  until  near  its  completion,  when  all  the  sub- 
stance of  the  injury  had  been  committed,  without  call- 
ing for  the  interference  of  equity  to  arrest  its  progress, 
the  complainants  must  now  be  content  to  abide  by  their 
legal  remedy  or  he  refused  any  equitable  relief  until  a 
final  hearing.      2  Dow.  P.  C.  536. 

The  complainants  counsel  have  considered  the  acts 
of  the  respondents  to  be  illegal,  because  they  have  en-. 
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tered  upon  the  premises  without  notice,  or  any  offer  to 
make  terms  with  the  complainants  in  relation  to  dama- 
ges, as  is  required  by  several  of  the  acts  in  relation  to 
the  Canals  and  Rail  Uoads  of  the  State.  This  question 
would  arise  on  an  action  of  trespass  for  the  entry,  but 
not  on  a  bill  in  equity,  circumstanced  as  the  present. 
It  might  hare  been  a  good  reason  for  our  interference 
to  suspend  the  work,  till  all  the  requisites  of  the  law 
had  been  complied  with,  ami  the  effect  of  the  omission 
may  be  to  make  the  respondents  trespassers,  although 
their  authority  would  have  been  ample  after  notice  and 
an  attempt  to  procure  a  release  or  adjust  the  damage, 
but  the  neglect  to  do  it  can  have  no  bearing  on  the  pre- 
sent motion  on  account  of  the  lapse  of  time  and  the 
submission  to  the  acts  done. 

It  is  also  contended  that  the  acts  of  the  respondents 
are  without  any  authority  in  law,  because  no  compensa- 
tion has  been  made  for  the  property  thus  appropriated 
to  public  use,  and  we  know  no  mode  provided  by 
law  for  assessing  damages  in  a  case  like  the  present 
one. 

If  the  complaint  of  this  bill  was  the  want  of  any  pro- 
vision for  compensation,  or  of  its  actual  payment  before 
taking  actual  possession  of  the  premises,  or  applying 
the  water  to  public  use,  and  the  prayer  had  been  to 
order  a  suspension  of  all  proceeding  till  it  had  been 
done,  there  might  have  been  strong  grounds  for  our  in- 
terference;  the  obligation  upon  the  state  to  make  com- 
pensation is  undoubtedly  coextensive  with  their  power 
to  take  or  apply  private  property  to  public  use.  As 
this  obligation  is  a  constitutional  one,  it  is  not  impaired 
by  the  omission  to  provide  for  it  by  the  law  which  au- 
thorizes the  entry  or  seizure;  it  can  be  enforced  by  ac- 
tion for  damages  in  courts  of  law  and  injunction  in  those 
of  equity. 

Weare  far  from  saying  that  a  law  is  void  which  gives 
the  authority  without  directing  compensation  to  be 
made  in  some  way,  or  that  the  legislature  may  prescribe 
the  mode  in  which  it  shall  be  done  withouta  trial  by  jury, 
inquisition  or  writ  ad  quod  damnum,  nor  that  a  party  is 
not  entitled  to  all  his  common  law  remedies  if  the  law 
is  silent  on  the  subject.  Whatever  may  be  the  decision 
of  a  Court  of  Law  on  the  constitutional  right  of  an  own- 
er of  property  thus  taken  on  any  question  of  damages, 
depending  upon  the  strict  principles  of  law,  which 
would  be  imperative  on  the  Coutt; — a  court  of  equity  i 
acting  according  to  sound  discretion  on  the  principles 
of  Equum  et  Bonn m  would  not  interfere,  if  a  just  com- 
pensation was  offered,  or  the  State  was  willing  to  make 
some  equitable  adjustment  of  the  damages. 

The  question  is  not  however  now  before  us.  The 
right  to  take  the  property  in  question  under  any  cir- 
cumstances is  denied  on  the  ground  of  there  being  no 
law  which  authorizes  it  to  be  done  for  the  purposes  to 
which  it  is  applied,  even  if  compensation  was  provid- 
ed, for  the  complainants  do  not  offer  to  cede  or  relin- 
quish their  right  on  receiving  compensation.  The  ob- 
ject of  the  bill  is  not  money,  but  to  retain  the  same  full 
property  and  dominion  over  the  lands  as  they  have 
heretofore  enjoyed  before  the  entry  upon  it  by  the  res- 
pondents. If  they  ask  and  receive  compensation,  their 
right  to  the  water  passes  forever  to  the  State,  as  the 
use  to  which  it  is  to  be  applied  is  to  be  permanent. 
Should  we  now  enjoin  the  agents  of  the  State  till  com- 
pensation is  made,  the  injunction  would  be  dissolved  on 
its  payment; — when  the  complainants  are  willing  to  ad- 
mit the  right  to  take  and  use  the  water,  and  tender  the 
prayer  for  general  and  other  relief,  or  by  an  amended 
or  supplemental  bill,  shall  ask  for  just  compensation 
for  injuries  sustained,  the  matter  will  be  fully  and  fairly 
before  us  to  award  or  refuse  the  injunction,  as  the  jus- 
tice and  equity  of  the  case  may  require. 

At  present  there  is  no  ground  in  which  we  can  feel 
justified  in  granting  the  injunction,  the  complainants 
must  be  left  to  their  remedy  on  a  final  hearing  in  an  ac- 
tion at  law. 


From  the  Wilkes-Barrc  Democrat. 
IMPROVEMENT  OF  THE  SUSQUEHANNA. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Susquehanna  Steamboat  and 
Navigation  Company,  convened  at  Col.  Dennis'  ta- 
tern  in  Wilkes-Barre,  on  Friday  the  15th  instant, agree- 
ably to  previous  notice,  on  motion, 

JOHN  N.  CONYNGHAM.Ksq  was  appointed  Chair- 
man, and  H.  B.  Wright,  Secretary. 

After  the  object  of  the  meeting  was  stated  by  the 
Chairman,  the  Hon.  Samuel  D.  Ingham,  from  the  com- 
mittee appointed  to  confer  with  a  committee  of  the  citi- 
zens bf  (Jwego,  friendly  to  the  navigation  of  the  Sus- 
quehanna by  steamboat,  in  connection  with  the  report 
of  said  committee,  remarked  at  considerable  length  on 
the  perfect  feasibility  of  the  plan  of  navigating  the  Sus- 
quehanna by  steamboats  for  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  year,  between  this  place  and  Owego,  without  any 
improvement  in  the  river,  and  that  by  a  comparatively 
small  expense,  it  is  susceptible  of  being  made  naviga- 
ble throughout  the  season.  He  observed  there  could 
be  no  possible  doubt  on  the  subject,  having  taken  care- 
ful observations,  by  descending  the  river  from  Owego 
to  Wilkesbarre  with  the  committee,  accompanied  by 
Mr.  Hopkins,  an  able  and  efficient  Engineer,  and  Capt. 
Jenkins  of  Philadelphia,  and  other  gentlemen.  He  al- 
so urged  the  immediate  action  of  the  citizens  of  this 
place  on  the  subject,  stating  there  was  generally  a  cor- 
responding feeling  expressed  in  all  the  towns  on  the 
river  between  this  and  Owego,  to  forward  the  object. 
Mr.  Ingham  was  followed  by  Capt.  Jenkins  and  Mr. 
Hopkins,  who  expressed  their  decided  belief  in  the 
successful  result  of  the  experiment.  After  various  other 
remarks  by  gentlemen  of  this  place,  it  was 

Resolved,  That  the  proceedings  of  the  joint  commit- 
tee of  Owego  and  Wilkesbarre,  who  met  at  Towanda, 
meet  the  decided  approbation  of  this  meeting,  and  are 
accordingly  approved. 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  seven  be  appointed 
by  the  Chair,  to  nominate  thirteen  Managers  for  said 
company. 

Whereupon  the  Chair  named  Messrs.  G.  W.  Wood- 
ward, B.  A.  Bidlack,  J.  L.  Butler,  L.  S.  Coryell.  E. 
Carey,  and  E.  VV.  Sturdevant,  who  reported  the  fol- 
lowing persons  to  be  ballotted  for  as  Managers  of  said 
company. 

Messrs.  James  Pumpelly,  William  A.  Ely,  H.  W. 
Camp,  Lathan  A.  Burrows,  Jonathan  Piatt,  Amos  Mar- 
tin, and  J.  S.  Pumpeily,  of  Owego,  Samuel  1).  Ingham, 
of  Bucks  county,  and  George  M.  Hollenback,  Henry 
Colt,  and  Henry  Pettebone,  of  Wilkesbarre. 

Resolved,  That  the  report  of  said  committee  be 
adopted — which  passed  unanimously. 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  meeting  be  present- 
ed to  the  gentlemen  from  Bucks  county  and  abroad,  as 
also  the  committee,  for  their  exertions  in  behalf  of  the 
object  of  their  appointment. 

Resolved,  That  the  stock  of  said  company  be  increas- 
ed from  5  to  10,000  dollars,  to  be  a  joint  stock  compa- 
ny, and  divided  into  shares  of  §510  each,  for  the  object 
of  navigating  the  Susquehanna  by  steamboats. 

Resolved,  That  the  proceedings  of  this  meeting  be 
signed  by  the  Chairman  and  Secretary,  and  published 
in  the  papers  of  Luzerne  and  Bradford  counties,  in 
Pennsylvania,  and  in  Tioga  county,  New  York. 

On  motion,  the  meeting  adjourned. 

J.  N.  CONYNGHAM,  Chairman. 

H-  B.  Whigiit,  Secretary, 

At  a  meeting  of  a  number  of  gentlemen,  appointed  a 
committee  on  the  part  and  behalf  of  certain  citizens  of 
Wilkesbarre,  Owego  ana  Towanda,  subscribers,  &c, 
for  the  purpose  of  building  a  Steamboat  on  the  Susque- 
hanna river;  convened  at  the  House  of  Maj-  Lyman 
Hodges,  innkeeper,  in  the  borough  of  Towanda,  on 
Monday  the  10th  day  of  August,  1834. 
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Hon.  S.  D.  INGHAM,  appointed  Chairman,  and  Ste- 
phen Sthong,  Secretary. 

Col.  J.  Butler,  presented  to  the  meeting  a  letter  from 
Capt.  Beer,  an  to  the  plan,  size,  cost  and  construction 
of  the  Steamboat  Beaver,  on  the  Ohio  river. 

The  Chairman  read  a  communication  on  the  same 
subject,  and  apparently  regarding-  the  same  boat. 

Mr.  J.  Hopkins,  Engineer,  remarked  on  the  practica- 
bility of  navigating  the  Susquehanna  river  by  means  of 
steam,  and  expressed  his  entire  conviction  of  the  feasi- 
bility of  the  measure.  He  said  that  himself,  in  compa- 
ny with  other  gentlemen,  had  just  come  down,  in  a 
craft,  on  the  river — that  they  had  made  many  and  care- 
ful observations  on  the  state  of  the  water,  &c.  and  were 
all  agreeably  disappointed  in  finding  the  current — rip- 
ples, &c.  more  favorable  for  the  object  in  view,  than 
had  been  anticipated,  (so  far  as  they  had  examined  the 
same) — and  that,  in  no  place  did  they  find  the  current 
greater,  than  at  the  rate  of  oj  miles  the  hour,  between 
Owego  and  Towanda. 

Col.  Butler  offered  the  following  resolution: 

Resolved,  That  an  Election  be  held  at  the  house  of 
L.  Manning,  innkeeper,  in  Owego,  on  Thursday,  the 
21st  day  of  August,  inst.  for  one  President  and  twelve 
Managers,  to  be  stiled;  "  The  President  and  Managers 
of  the  Susquehanna  Steamboat  Navigation  Company." 
This  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted. 

Mr.  Carey  offered  the  following  resolution: 

Resolved,  That  this  meeting  request  of  Mr.  Hopkins, 
Engineer,  now  engaged  in  making  an  examination  of 
the  Susquehanna  river,  from  Owego  to  Wilkesbarre; 
(after  the  same  shall  have  been  completed)  a  report  of 
his  opinion  of  the  practicability  of  a  Steamboat  naviga- 
tion, between  those  two  points;  with  such  other  infor- 
mation in  detail,  as  he  may  deem  useful  on  the  subject; 
which  resolution  was  also  unanimously  adopted. 

Col.  Butler  offered  the  following  resolution: 

Kesolved,  That  this  meeting  deem  it  expedient,  that 
a  majority, or  a  quorum  of  the  board  of  managers.should 
reside  at  Owego;  and  that  it  be  recommended  to  the 
stockholders,  to  make  that  arrangement,  in  the  elec- 
tion of  persons  for  the  officers  of  their  company. 

Before  this  resolution  was  put  to  the  meeting,  the 
Chairman  remarked,  that  the  object  of  the  proposed  re- 
solution was  apparent; — that  it  had  already  been  a 
matter  discussed  and  talked  of  amongst  the  individuals 
concerned,  and  it  had  been  deemed  expedient,  that 
the  Boat  should  be  built  at  Owego,  in  consequence  of 
the  greater  facilities  for  building  the  Boat  there  than 
elsewhere;  and  that  it  would  be  proper  and  necessaty, 
that  a  majority  of  the  managers  should  reside  near  the 
place  where  the  Boat  was  to  be  built.  The  resolution 
was  then  passed  unanimously. 

Resolved,  That  the  proceedings  of  this  meeting  be 
signed  by  the  Chairman  and  Secretary,  and  published 
in  the  newspapers  of  Towanda,  Wilkesbarre,  and 
Owego. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned. 

S.  1).  INGHAM,  Chairman. 

Stephj-.n  Strong,  Secretary. 

Meeting  of  the  Harrisburg  General  Committee. 
At   a  meeting  of  the  General  Committee  of  the  citi- 
zens of  Harrisburg,   favourable  to  the  project  of  con 
structing  a  National  Sloop  and   Steamboat  communica- 
tion, by  the  way  of  the    Susquehanna  river,  from  the 
Chesapeake   Bay  to  the  Lakes,  August  6,  1834,  the 
following  officers  were  chosen- 
Valentine  Hummel,  President. 
Mordecai  M'Kinney,  Secretary. 
Henry  Waters,  Treasurer. 

A  communication  was  received  from  Dr.  William 
Howard,  U.  S.  Engineer,  estimating  the  expense,  and 
making  several  suggestions  relative  to  the  proposed  im- 
provement, and  stating  that  "by  his  orders,  he  was  en- 
tirely under  the  direction  of  the  committee,  and  ready 


to  execute  any  plan  of  operations  which  they  might  de- 
termine." 
J      The  following  gentlemen  were  then  chosen  an  Exec- 
|  utive  committee. 

Henry  K.  Strong,  Jacob  M.  Haldeman, 

George  Mish,  John  C.  Bucher. 

Valentine  Hummel. 
The  communication  of  Dr.  Howard,  was  referred  to 
the  Executive  Committee  with  instructions  to  devise  a 
j  plan  of  operation  for  the  Survey,  and  to  act  as  a  com- 
mittee of  correspondence. 

From  the  Pittsburg  Conference  Journal. 

ALLEGHENY  COLLEGE. 

The    Pittsburg    Annual  Conference  of  the   Methodist 

Episcopal    Church,    to    their    brethren   and   friends 

within  the  bounds  of  their  charge,  greeting: 
Dear  Friends  and  Brethren: 

We  take  this  method  to  lay  before  you  our  views 
and  plans  of  operation  in  reference  to  Allegheny  Col- 
lege, and  to  request  your  aid  and  co  operation  with  us 
in  accomplishing  the  work  we  have  undertaken. 

The  General  Conference  have  made  it  the  duty  of 
each  Annual  Conference  to  establish  and  patronize  a 
seminary  of  learning,  to  which  our  friends  who  are  so 
disposed  may  send  their  sons  for  an  education.  Several 
of  the  Conferences  have  been  successfully  engaged  in 
this  work,  and  the  seminary  thus  established  have  been 
owned  by  the  Great  Head  of  the  Church,  and  visited 
with  revivals  of  religion. 

Within  the  bounds  of  the  Pittsburg  Conference, such 
a  seminary  was  much  needed;  and  during  the  last  year, 
while  we  held  our  session  at  Meadville,  Providence  di- 
rected our  at^ntion  to  Allegheny  College.  The  entire 
■  superintendence  of  it  was  offered  to  us;  after  much 
prayer  and  deliberation,  an  agreement  was  made  with 
the  trustrees,  by  which  it  was  placed  under  our  patro- 
nage and  control,  upon  terms  which  are  entirely  satis- 
factory to  them  and  us  We  made  arrangements  for 
establishing  a  course  of  instruction,  and  undertook  to 
raise  funds  sufficient  to  secure  its  continuance.  The 
Manual  Labor  System  has  been  adopted,  and  is  likely 
to  be  succesful  in  affording  extensive  facilities  to  t'ie 
!  poor  who  may  resort  to  it  for  instruction.  Though  the 
I  College  was  opened  in  Autumn  last  with  a  small  num- 
ber of  students,  continual  additions  have  been  made, 
and  they  now  exceed  one  hundred.  I  he  buildings  are 
spacious  and  in  good  order,  the  library  is  the  largest  in 
the  western  country,  and  the  place  healthful. 

Nothing  is  wanting  to  complete  this  enterprise,  but 
a  sufficient  amount  of  funds  to  meet  its  necessary  ex- 
penses. We  have  undertaken  the  endowment  of  two 
professorships  and  several  scholarships,  and  have  ap- 
pointed three  agents,  to  travel  and  raise  subscriptions 
for  those  purposes. 

An  application  was  made  to  the  Legislature  of  Penn- 
sylvania, at  its  last  session,  for  an  appropriation  of  mo- 
ney, to  aid  the  trustees  in  establishing  the  Manu  d  La- 
bor Department,  and  in  paying  some  debts  yet  due  for 
the  College  building.  The  Legislature  granted  a  sum 
of  eight  thousand  dollars,  to  be  paid  in  four  annual  in- 
stalments of  two  thousand  dollars  each,  on  the  express 
condition  that  the  same  amount  shall  be  raised  by  do- 
nations in  money,  for  the  use  of  the  College,  and  ac- 
tually paid  into  the  treasury.  To  comply  with  the  con- 
dition necessary  for  obtaining  this  appropriation,  will 
require  great  exertions  on  our  part,and  liberality  on  the 
part  of  our  friends.  But  when  we  consider  the  impor- 
tance of  obtaining  so  valuable  a  condition,  and  that  a 
compliance  with  the  condition  will  be  greatly  to  our 
advantage,  we  trust  our  friends  will  freely  grant  us 
their  assistance. 

A  considerable  amount  has  been  obtained  during  the 
last  year,  in  notes  bearing  interest  payable  annually; 
and  it  is  expected  that  large  amounts  will  be  raised  in 
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such  subscriptions  during  the  ensuing  year,  by  the 
agents  appointed.  But  besides  that  arrangement,  it 
is  necessary  to  adopt  some  measures  that  will  secure 
the  sum  of  money  that  is  requisite  in  obtaining  the  ap- 
propriation by  the  Legislature.  To  do  this  effectually, 
and  at  the  same  time  accomplish  it  in  the  most  easy  and 
expeditious  manner,  we  have  undertaken  a  dollar  sub- 
scription, in  which  we  hope  our  brethren  and  friends 
will  generally  unite. — And  while  many  persons  will  be 
solicited  by  our  agents  to  make  larger  subscriptions, 
we  earnestly  request  that  all  our  members  and  hearers 
will  give  one  dollar  each  in  view  of  this  object.  We 
believe  God  will  bless  them  in  the  attempt,  and  that  the 
institution,  if  rendered  prosperous,  be  extensively  use- 
ful in  promoting  the  interests  of  the  Redeemer's  king- 
dom. 

We  remain,  dear  brethren  and  friends,  your  ser- 
vants and  pastors  in  the  Gospel  of  Christ. 

Signed  in  behalf  of  the  Pittsburg  Annual  Confer- 
ence. 

JOSHUA  SOULE,  President. 

Charles  Cooke,  Secretary- 
Washington,  July  22,  1834. 

CHOLERA  AT  PITTSBURG. 

MAxon's  Office,  ? 
August  15th,  1834.      $ 
At  a  meeting  of  the  Sanitary  Board,  held  this  morn- 
ing the  following  reports  were  ordered  to  be  published. 
SAML.  PETTIGREW,  President. 

To  the  Sanitary  Committee: 

Since  your  meeting  on  the  13th  inst.  three  cases  of 
death  from  Cholera  have  been  reported,  one  in  the  ci- 
ty, near  the  east  end  of  the  Tunnel,  and  two  in  the  bo- 
rough of  the  Northern  Liberties. 

I  have  thought  proper  to  append  to  the  above  re- 
port, a  detailed  statement  of  the  number  of  deaths  that 
have  resulted  from  Malignant  Cholera  this  season,  as 
near  as  can  be  ascertained  by  an  assidious  inquiry 
among  the  Physicians  of  the  city  and  neighboring  bo- 
roughs. 

This  course  has  been  deemed  prudent,  that  you 
might  take  such  action  on  the  subject  as  may  tend  to 
counteract  the  exaggerated  reports  that  have  been  cir- 
culated throughout  the  country. 

No-  of  deaths. 
East  of  the  Canal,  near  the  city  line         9 
Hoggtown  1 

Sixth  street  2 

Seventh  do.  1 

Smithfield  sireet  2 

Lafayette       do.  1 

Strawberry  alley  4 

At  the  Point  2 

Penn  street  1 

Borough  of  the  Northern  Liberties  9 

do.  Allegheny  5 

Fountain  Inn,   including  Kensington 

and  Summerville  5 

Off  Steamboats  3 

The  above  list  may  be  depended  on,  as  an  exact 
statement  of  the  number  of  deaths  attributed  to  Chole- 
ra, that  have  occurred  within  the  city  and  neighboring 
boroughs  and  villages,  since  the  latter  end  of  May  until 
this  period,  a  lapse  of  more  than  70  days. 

This  fact  affords  the  best  evidence  that  the  disease 
has  been  very  moderate  in  its  course  amongst  our  po- 
pulation, which,  connected  with  the  observation,  that 
almost  every  case  that  has  proved  fatal,  has  been  found 
to  originate  either  in  the  vicinity  of  pools  of  water,  ren- 
dered putrid  by  the  decomposiiion  of  animal  and  vege- 
table substances,  or  in  close,  damp,  and  filthy  hovels, 
should  quiet  every  alarm  existing  among  the  temper- 
ate and  cleanly— and  particularly  those  who  reside  free 


of  the  foul  miasma  generated  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
city. 

The  Cholera  has  not  yet  prevailed  as  an  epedemic 
throughout  the  city,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  will  not  as- 
sume that  alarming  character,  whilst  our  citizens  ob- 
serve the  cautions  received  during  its  two  former  vi- 
sits, and  exercise  prudence  in  avoiding  unripe  fruits, 
and  protecting  themselves  from  the  sudden  variations 
of  our  climate.  These  prudential  means  are  the  best 
preventives  of  this  dangerous  disea-e. 

J.  R.  M'CLINTOCK, 

Health  Physician. 

Friday,  11  o'clock,  Aug.  15,  1834. 

Hospital,  lug.  15,  1834. 
The  following  cases  have  been  received  since  last  re- 
port:— 

Aug.  3.  Mrs.  Gordon,  included  in  the  statement  of 
the  Health  Physician,  in  deep  collapse, died  a  few  hours 
after  admission. 

Aug.  4.  Mr.  Gordon,  incipient  Cholera,  discharg- 
ed, cured,  on  the  7th. 

Aug.  4.  Robert  Grooms,incipient  Cholera,discharged 
on  the  9th. 

No  new  cases  have  been  received  since  the  date  of 
the  last. 

Yours,  respectfully, 

CHAS.  L.  ARMSRONG, 
GEORGE  D.  BRUCE, 

Hospital  Physicians. 
Samuel  Pettigrew,  Esq.,  President  S-  B. 

Published  by  order  of  the  Board. 

SAM'L  PETTIGREW,  Pres't. 

To  S    Pettigrew,  Esq.  Pre'st  of  Sanitary  Board: 

Within  the   last  three  days,   5   deaths   from  Cholera 
have  taken  place  in  the  city  and  adjacent  boroughs, &c. 
J.  R.  M'CLINTOCK, 
Health  Physician. 
Aug.  IS,  1834. 

OFFICIAL. — Mint  of  the  United  States. 

Philadelphia,  August  16,  1834. 
Statement  of  the  amount  of  gold  subject  to  coinage  un- 
der the  new  ratio,  deposited  within  the  period  com- 
mencing 1st  of  June,  and  ending  1st  August,  1834, 
with  the  whole  amount  coined  to  the  latter  date  from 
August  1st,  and  the  amount  of  coin  delivered. 
Gold  Bullion  deposited  in  June — coinage  deferred  un- 


der an  anticipation  of  the  act  of  Congress, 
Gold  deposited  in  July,  and  deferred,  viz: 
Uncoined  Bullion,  §133,300 

Coins  of  the  United  States,  226,300 

Foreign  Coins,  47,400 


61,500 


Gold  deposited  from  the  1st  to  the  9th  August: 
Uncoined  Bullion,  25,000 

Coins  of  the   United  States  of 

former  standard,  48,000 

Foreign  Coins,  3,000 


76,000 


544,500 
Whole  amount   coined  from  1st  1o  9th  Au- 
gust, 310,000 


$234,500 


Remaining  uncoined  August  9th, 


From  the  National  Gazette. 

IMPROVEMENT. 

We  witnessed  the  recent  harvestings  in  some  of  the 

most  cultivated  and   beautiful  parts  of  the   interior  of 

our  commonwealth.     What  exuberance!     What  secu- 
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rity,  what  vigor  of  cheerful  toil!  By  the  force  of  "con- 
trast, we  were  made  to  think  of  the  accounts  which  I 
travellers  furnish  of  the  scene  of  harvest  in  some  parts  I 
of  the  east,  and  among  the  mountain  barbarous  tribes 
of  Russia — the  reapers  and  even  the  females  armed,  al- 
ways expecting'  the  attacks  of  hostile  and  predatory 
bands — sentinels  posted — frequent  alarms — bloody  con- 
flicts— the  most  sudden  and  destructive  devastation — 
and  the  hopes  and  fruits  of  their  industry  blasted  as  if 
by  a  whirlwind.  In  the  narratives  of  the  first  settlements 
in  these  United  States,  even  in  Pennsylvania — there  are 
similar  pictures  of  danger,  precaution  and  disquietude, 
both  when  the  fields  were  sown  and  reaped.  Arms 
were  constantly  within  the  grasp  and  reach  of  the 
new  comers,  to  defend  them  ag-ainst  the  wily  and  prow- 
ling Indian,  to  whom  they  not  seldom  fella  prey  in  this 
situation.  In  our  western  and  north  and  south  western 
regions,  the  same  circumstances  are  within  the  expe- 
rience or  remembrance  of  many  living  persons.  When 
we  consider  what  the  harvest  is  now,  in  all  respects,  in 
Kentucky,  we  can  hardly  admit  the  reality  of  the  trials 
and  conflicts  to  which  the  early  adventurers  were  ex- 
posed in  sowing  and  securing  their  small  enclosures; — 
it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the  number  of  years  is  so 
few  comparatively,  which  have  elapsed  since  the  era  of 
temporary  log  huts,  block  houses,  cornfield  battles,  in- 
cursions and  captures  by  savages  reclaiming  their  hunt- 
ing grounds. 

Large  tracts  of  the  country  between  Philadelphia  and 
Lancaster,  are  unsurpassed  in  culture  and  productive- 
ness; but  we  have  been  more  struck  with  the  farm  sce- 
nery between  Lancaster  and  Mount  Joy,  and  between  j 
Harrisburg,  Lebanon,  and  Reading.  There  are  por-  | 
tions  of  ten  or  twelve  miles  in  mass  on  both  sides  of  the 
high  road,  which  certainly  rival  any  similar  agricultu- 
ral display  in  the  world,  in  picturesque  effect,  splendor 
of  crops,  and  evidence  of  industry  and  knowledge  in  all 
the  arts  of  husbandly.  The  general  prospect  of  some 
of  these  miles  of  farms,  with  their  large  and  massive 
dwelling  houses  and  barns,  and  especially  their  perfect 
meadows  just  cut,  forced  us  to  stop,  and  gaze  for  ma- 
ny minutes  with  admiration  and  delight.  What  view  of 
rural  location  and  culture  surpasses  that  of  the  approach 
to  Reading  from  the  west? 

In  the  region  to  which  we  refer  the  material  and  the 
only  changes  wrought  of  late  years,  in  the  aspect  and 
modes  of  things,  are  referrible  to  the  rail  roads  and  ca- 
nals of  which  the  farmers  and  manufacturers  have  be- 
gun to  feel  and  comprehend  the  manifold  advantages  in 
detail.  Who  that  witnessed  the  multitudes  of  wagons, 
stages,  and  travelling  vehicles  of  every  description,  on 
the  main  turnpikes,  only  a  few  years  ago,  would  have 
credited  a  prediction  that  there  would  be  scarcely  any 
at  this  time — that  all  the  movement,  bustle,  and  busi- 
ness would  be  on  other  routes,  and  by  other  kinds  of 
conveyance?  Absolute  dreariness  now  reigns  on  the 
turnpike  between  Philadelphia  and  Harrisburg,  and 
the  further  and  collateral  roads  upon  which  there  was 
formerly  so  much  life  and  transportation.  Travellers  are 
no  longer  expected  at  the  inns:  and  in  consequence, the 
accommodat  ons  are  not  what  they  were.  The  rail 
roads  and  canals  absorb  the  custom;  the  facilities  and 
benefits  they  afford  have,  too,  largely  increased  busi- 
ness, enterprise,  and  locomotion;  they  have  forced  a 
sense  of  their  superior  value  and  convenience  on  the 
most  reluctant  of  the  sticklers  for  the  ancient  land 
marks.  Stare  supervias  antiquas\s  an  abandoned  maxim, 
which  will  certainly  become  obsoletein  due  season.  At- 
tention is  turned  eagerly  and  exclusively  to  the  rapidi- 
ty of  the  rail  road  intercourse,  and  the  greater  quantity 
of  produce  and  merchandise  which  can  be  carried  by 
the  canals  at  so  much  less  cost,  than  by  the  best  possi- 
ble teams.  The  farmers  calculate  the  difference,  and 
dwell  upon  it  with  astonishment.  The  very  boatmen 
follow  out  the  new  communications  to  the  Ohio,  and 
looking  down  and  beyond  that  river,  express  their  as- 
surance of  commanding   the  trade  of  the  far  west  for 


Pennsylvania.  It  is  for  our  legislature  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  favorable  dispositions  of  the  people,  and  to 
confirm  their  new  experience,  by  embracing  the  pro- 
per scope  and  varieties  of  internal  improvement.  We 
have  not  adverted  to  the  coal  regions;  but  what  a  field 
is  here  for  the  production  of  diversifitd  wealth — what 
resources  for  the  increase  or  development  of  all  the 
other  means  of  boundless  public  opulence  and  power! 
Our  great  commonwealth  has  been  endowed  by  na- 
ture and  manly  toil  with  a  various  fertility,  affluence, 
convenience,  beauty,  and  capacity  of  strength  and  emi- 
nence, in  a  degree  that  defies  any  brief  description,  and 
should  be  made  known  by  a  minute  and  most  compre- 
hensive statistical  survey-  We  lose, not  only  in  repute, 
but  in  permanent  acquisition  from  abroad  of  substance 
and  population,  by  the  ignorance  of  the  distant  world 
respecting  our  condition  and  hopes. 


From  Poulson's  American  Daily  Advertiser. 
LYKENS  VALLEY  COAL   MINES. 

In  my  late  excursion  through  the  country,  bordering 
on  the  Susquehanna  river,  I  visited  Lykens  Valley,  in 
Dauphin  County,  and  the  coal  mines  on  Bear  Creek, 
a  branch  of  the  Wiconisco  Creek,  in  William's  Valley; 
this  valley  is  separated  from  Lykens  by  the  short 
mountain,  which  terminates  about  four  miles  west  of  the 
coal  mines. 

The  location  of  the  mines  is  most  advantageous — 
about  16  miles  from  the  river  at  Millersburg — the  rail 
road  from  the  mines  is  now  completed,  and  in  use — it 
is  a  single  tract,  with  turnouts — of  easy  grade,  well 
made,  and  substantial — the  coal,  as  mined,  is  loaded 
into  the  cars  from  a  shute,  at  the  mouth  of  the  drifts, 
taken  to  the  landing,  and  transported  to  the  western 
side  of  the  river  in  rail  .load  flats;  the  cars,  which  are 
easily  drawn  from  the  boats  up  a  rail  road  on  the  west 
of  the  river  at  Mount  Patrick,  are  then  discharged  into 
canal  boats,  and  forwarded  to  Columbia  and  other 
towns  on  the  river — the  coal  destined  for  Port  Deposite, 
and  thence  shipped  to  Baltimore,  and  other  sea  ports, 
are  loaded  at  Millersburg,  in  arks. 

The  mines  belonging  to  the  Wiconisco  Company  are 
fourteen  in  number — (laying  from  40  to  80  feet  apart) 
these  are  divided  or  cut  through  by  a  deep  ravine, 
through  which  Bear  Creek  parses — from  the  water 
level  to  the  top  of  the  mountain,  on  both  sides,  is  an 
elevation  of  about  800  feet — the  veins  thus  divided  are 
equivalent  to  28-  At  present  there  are  seven  drif:s 
from  which  coal  is  taken,  four  on  the  east,  and  three 
on  the  west  of  the  creek;  three  of  these  are  seven  feet 
in  thickness,  two,  eleven  feet,  and  two,  five  feet.  These 
drifts  are  in  very  fine  condition,  and  capable  of  deliver- 
ing 150  tons  of  coal  or  more  daily;  the  quality  of  the 
coal  is  very  superior  and  pure — entirely  free  of  slate — 
of  easy  ignition — burns  with  a  strong  flame,  and  is 
lasting.  A  gentleman  who  used  it  the  last  winter  in- 
formed me,  that  the  residuum  was  unusually  small — in 
the  use  of  a  ton  there  was  not  more  ashes  (which  are  of 
a  reddish  brown)  than  would  fill  a  half  peck.  It  is  used 
in  grates,  stoves,  by  blacksmiths,  distillers,  and  lime 
burners. 

The  town  of  Wiconisco  is  very  pleasantly  situated. 
It  consists  of  a  large  brick  building,  agent's  residence, 
a  large  tavern  house,  kept  by  Mr.  Sheafer,  whose  table 
is  well  supplied  with  fresh  salmon  and  rock,  trout,  and 
pike  fish;  with  pheasants  and  venison;  he  keeps  an  ex- 
cellent house  in  every  respect — a  store;  twelve  miner's 
houses,  saw  mill,  smith's  shops,  stables,  &c.  The  situa- 
tion  of  the  town  is  quite  agreeable — -is  in  the  vicinity  of 
a  dense  population — the  extended  and  fertile  valley 
called  Lykens — this  town  must  increase  greatly — the 
first  house  was  built  in  1830-31. 

The  location  of  the  mines  is  in  the  most  southern 
range  of  the  coal  regions—  the  landing  on  the  river  only 
26  miles  above  Harrisburg,  and  consequently  80  miles 
nearer  market  than  any  other  coal  which  is  brought. 
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LAND  TITLES. 

(Continued  from  page  125  ) 
It  remains  briefly  to  bring-  into  view  the  various  acts 
which  have  been  passed  on  the  subject  of   the  public 
lands  of  the  state,  since  the  act  of  3d  of  April,   1792, 
and  not  already  noticed- 

By  an  act  entitled  "  An  act  directing  the  sale  of  cer- 
tain islands  in  the  river  Susquehanna,"  passed  6th  of 
March,  1793,  (post.  chap.  16190  upon  application 
made  by  any  person  to  the  Land  Office  for  a  warrant  of 
survey  for  any  island  in  Susquehanna  or  its  branches, 
so  far  as  such  branches  have  been  declared  highways, 
it  was  made  lawful  to  issue  such  warrants  on  certain 
conditions  and  restrictions;  but  no  warrant  to  issue  for 
any  islands  surveyed  and  returned  to  the  late  proprieta- 
ries, prior  to  the  4th  of  July,  1776. 

§  2.  Applicants  to  state  any  improvements  on  the 
islands,  the  nature  of  them,  and  when  and  by  whom 
made.  Improvers  to  have  the  preference  for  two  years; 
after  which  warrants  may  issue  in  favor  of  the  first  ap- 
plier;  and  warrants  issuing  otherwise,  shall  be  deemed 
to  have  issued  by  surprise,  and  be  void,  and  the  money 
paid  be  forfeited  to  tile  commonwealth. 

§  3.  Caveats  may  be  entered,  and  decided  by  the 
Board  of  Property  in  the  usual  form. 

§  4.  The  Board  of  Property,  with  the  approbation  of 
the  Governor,  shall  ascertain  the  just  value  of  the 
islands  applied  for,  whether  improved  or  not,  having 
regard  to  the  soil,  W'ood,  and  distance  from  the  main 
land,  and  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  same 
in  regard  to  fisheries;  but  the  lowest  price  shall  not  be 
less  than  eight  dollars  by  the  acre. 

§  5.  No  warrant  to  issue  for  any  island,  unless  the 
same  is  susceptible  of  cultivation,  nor  unless  the  whole 
purchase  money  shall  be  pafcl  to  the  Receiver  General, 
nor  for  any  quantity  less  than  the  whole  of  any  such 
island;  and  all  sandbars  and  islands,  not  susceptible  of 
cultivation,  and  not  surveyed  and  return  -d  into  the 
Surveyor  General's  office,  For  the  use  of  the  late  pro- 
prietaries, prior  to  the  4th  of  July,  1776,  shall  be  and 
remain  common  highways  forever. 
»  §  6.  Patent  to  be  grailted  in  the  usual  form,  on  pay- 
ment of  the  full  purchase  money. 

§  7.  Existing  rights  to  any  islands,  not  to  be  affected 
by  this  act. 

The  following  case  occurred  under  this  act,  at  a  cir- 
cuit court,  at  Lancaster,  Apr  1,  1S05,  before  Yeates  and 
Smith,  justices,  Le-see  of  Geo'-ge  Moore  v,  John 
Mundorff.   (MSS.   Reports.*) 

Ejectment  for  a  small  island  in  the  river  Susque- 
hanna. 

The  plaintiff  claimed  under  an  application  dated  29th 
of  May,  1794,  whereupon  an  order  issued  to  three  per- 
sons to  view  it.  They  reported  on  the  17th  of  Novem- 
ber following,  that  the  island  was  susceptible  of  cultiva- 
tion, and  valued  it  at  41.  per  acre. 

On  the  11th  of  December,  1794,  George  Mundorff 
entered  a  caveat  against  the  acceptance  of  Moore's 
survey,  alleging  that  he  had  a  valuible  improvement 
on  the  island,  and  ought  to  have  the  right  of  pre- 
emption. 

On  the  8th  of  June,  1797,  Moore  made  a  second  ap- 
plication forthe  island,  asserting  it  to  be  then  improved, 
and  in  his  possession:  And  on  the  24th  of  August,  1802, 
John  Mun  lorff,  in  behalf  of  himself,  and  the  other  heirs 
of  George  Mundorff,  entered  another  caveat,  claiming 
under  an  improvement  made  ten  years  before,  for  the 
purpose  of  tillage,  and  asserting  that  he  had  many  years 
previously  improved  the  same  as  a  shad  fishery,  and 
had  applied  for  a  grant  of  the  island,  at  the  time  of 
his  entry  of  the  first  caveat,  December  11th,  1794. 

On  the  13th  of  December,  1802,  the  Board  of  Pro-  : 
perty  decided,  that  the  improvement  of  George  Mun- 
dorff being  earlier  than  Moore's,  and  the  former  having 
never  relinquished  his  claim,  but  filed  his  caveat  in  De- 
cember, 1794,  wherein  he  claimed  by  virtue  of  his  im- 
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provement,  which  claim  being  made  within  the  time 
limited  by  the  act  of  6th  March,  1793,  the  caveat  of 
George  Mundorff,  and  the  claim  of  George  Moore,  were 
dismissed. 

On  the  same  day,  John  Mundorff  entered  a  formal 
application  for  the  island  on  behalf  of  himself  and  the 
other  heirs  of  George  Mundorff;  but  this  application 
was  not  produced  in  evidence,  till  the  trial  was  nearly 
closed. 

The  chief  value  of  the  island  consisted  in  its  being  a 
propei-  place  to  draw  a  seine  for  a  shad  fishery,  Moore, 
in  1795,  and  1796,  with  a  party,  had  cleared  away  some 
brushes  on  the  island,  and  fished  there;  he  had  also  a 
fishery  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  river,  'opposite  to 
the  premises; — but  it  appeared,  that  George  Mundorff, 
who  lived  as  a  tenant  on  an  adjacent  island,  called 
Burkholder's,  about  12  perches  distant,  had  in  1779, 
and  in  the  succeeding  years,  done  work  thereon,  by 
digging  down  the  bank  as  it  washed  away,  and  cutting 
the  brush  as  it  grew  up,  to  fit  it  for  a  fisher)-,  and  had 
also  cleared  out  the  pool,  and  fished  there  occasionally 
with  a  company  who  assisted  him  in  the  work,  and 
claimed  an  interest  in  the  fishery.  His  cattle  were 
driven  in  and  out  of  the  island  by  his  children.  In  1790 
he  had  a  small  pen  incl  >sed  of  10  or  12  yards  square, 
in  which  he  cultivated  tobacco,  and  in  the"  three  follow- 
ing years,  he  raised  therein  Indian  corn,  turnips,  and 
rye,  which  he  afterwards  gathered.  It  was  generally 
known  by  the  n  ime  of  Mundorff's  island. 
_  Yeates,  J.  The  right  set  up  to  this  island  on  each 
side,  is  twofold-  Improvement,  and  application  to  the 
Land  Office.  As  to  preparing  a  p  >ol,  and  cutting  brush 
to  effect  a  good  landing  for  drawing  the  seine  on  an 
island,  it  has  been  objected,  that  these  acts  cannot  be 
deemed  an  improvement,  which  can  confer  an  equitable 
interest  in  the  land.  The  position  is  correct  in  general; 
because  the  act  of  6th  March,  1793,  "  directing  the 
sale  of  certain  islands  in  the  river  Susquehanna,"  pro- 
vides in  the»  5lh  section,  "that  no  warrant  of  survey 
shall  issue  for  any  of  the  said  isluids,  unless  the  same 
is  suscep  ible  of  cultivation,"  and  therefore  the  improve- 
ments must  be  made  thereon.  But  the  question  may  at 
some  time  be  worth  ennsid  ring,  whether  when  the  "fit- 
ness of  an  island  for  the  landing  place  of  a  fishery,  con- 
stituted its  chief  value,  though  a  very  small  part  of  it  may 
be  cultivated, the  clearing  out  a  contiguous  pool,  and  re- 
moval of  the  obstructions  of  brush  from  the  landing, 
may  not  be  deemed  a  species  of  improvement,  as  it 
necessarily  enhances  the  value  of  the  soil?  We  give 
no  opinion  on  this  point,  as  the  case  does  not  need  it. 
If  the  question  shall  be  determined  in  the  affirmative, 
then  the  defendant's  claim  is  several  years  earlier  in 
point  of  time  than  the  plaintiff's:  If  in  the  negative, 
they  stand  on  the  same  footing  in  this  particular,  and 
the  plaintiff  is  bound  to  show  his  superior  right,  before 
he  can  recover;  his  second  application  of  1797,  calling 
for  his  improvement,  was  misconceived.  Old  Mundorff 
actually  cultivated  the  soil  of  the  island  by  raising  to- 
bacco, Indian  corn,  turnips  and  rye,  thereon,  for  four 
successive  years,  undisturbed  by  any  one;  his  little 
patch  being  surrounded  by  a  rough  inclosure;  and 
did  occasional  acts  of  ownership  thereon.  These  acts 
cost  labor,  though  not  a  great  deal. 

The  only  point  to  be  considered  here  is,  whether 
the  defendant's  claim  is  forfeited,  for  want  of  an  appli- 
cation to  the  Land  Office  in  due  time? 

The  law  of  6th  of  March,  1793,  confined  tin;  prefer- 
ence 10  improvers  of  the  Susquehanna  islands  to  the 
term  of  two  years  after  the  passing  of  the  act;  after 
which  period  the  right  of  pre-emption  ceased.  This 
term  would  have  expired  on  the  6th  of  March,  1795. 

But  the  act  of  22d  of  September,  1791,  {infra)  which 
was  made  five  mouths  and  thirteen  days  before  the  end 
of  the  two  years,  suspended  the  operation  of  the  for- 
mer act,  as  to  taking  up  lands  without  a  settlement  and 
improvement  thereon.  This  suspension  was  not  taken 
off  until  the  23d  of  March,  1802,  {infra)  when  an  act 
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passed  for  that  purpose,  so  far  as  related  to  the  islands  in 
the  Susquehanna.  Add  to  this  last  period,  five  months 
and  thirteen  days,  and  the  term  of  two  years  is  pro 
tracted  until  the  5th  of  September,  1802,  so  that  if 
either  the  first  or  second  caveat  would  be  considered  as 
applications  within  the  true  meaning  of  the  first  law  of 
March,  1793,  they  both  fall  within  the  term  of  two 
years.  The  first  caveat  was  supposed  by  the  defend- 
ant to  be  tantamount  to  an  application,  because  he  re- 
cites it  as  such  in  the  caveat  filed  after  his  fathers  death. 
It  is  true  no  survey  could  be  made  on  either  of  the  ca- 
veats, nor  could  a  survey  have  been  made  on  the  ap- 
plication without  a  warrant;  but  the  caveats  were  as- 
sertions of  claim,  and  in  my  idea  were  virtually  appli 
cations  for  the  island;  they  negative  all  idea  of  abandon- 
ment, when  set  up  in  opposition  to  an  adverse  claim, 
asserting  the  right  to  be  in  the  caveators,  and  persist- 
ing in  their  claim  to  a  right  of  pre  emption.  On  this 
matter  however,  the  court  were  divided  in  opinion  this 
forenoon.  It  now  appears,  that  immediately  after  the 
decision  of  the  Board  of  Property,  the  defendant  for- 
mally applied  at  the  Land  Office  for  the  island,  in  be- 
half of  himself  and  the  other  heirs  of  his  father.  While 
the  controversy  subsisted  before  the  Board,  he  was 
stopped  from  going  on  to  better  his  title;  and  as  to  the 
plaintiff,  he  cannot  be  said  to  have  forfeited  his  preten- 
sions for  want  of  an  application.  I  therefore  think  the 
plaintiff  is  not  entitled  to  recover. 

Smith,  J.  I  feared  before  the  court  adjourned  this 
forenoon,  there  would  have  been  a  difference  of  opin- 
ion on  the  bench.  As  to  the  caveats,  I  decidedly 
of  opinion,  they  do  not  amount  to  applications  within 
the  intention  of  the  act  of  6th  of  March,  1793.  But 
the  production  of  the  defendant's  application  of  13th 
of  December,  1802,  for  the  island  in  question,  I  am 
clear  that  the  plaintiff  is  not  entitled  to  recover.  Ver 
diet  for  defendant. 

On  the  22d  of  April,  1794,  an  act  was  passed  (post 
chap.  1755,}  entitled  "An  act  to  prevent  the  receiving 
any  more  applications,  or  issuing  any  more  warrants, 
except  in  certain  cases,  for  land  within  this  common- 
wealth" 

It  enacts,  that,  after  passing  the  act,  no  applications 
shall  be  received  in  the  Land  Office,  for  any  unimprov- 
ed land  within  that  part  of  this  commonwealth,  com- 
monly called  the  new  purchase,  and  the  triangular 
tract  upon  lake  Erie. 

§  2  No  warrant  shall  issue  after  the  15th  of  June, 
(1794,)  for  any  land  within  that  part  of  this  common 
wealth,  commonly  called  the  new  purchase,  and  the 
triangular  tract  upon  lake  Erie,  except  in  favor  of  per- 
sons claiming  the  same  by  virtue  of  some  settlement 
and  improvement  made  thereon;  and  that  all  applica- 
tions for  lands  that  may  remain  on  the  files  of  the  Land 
Office  after  the  said  15th  of  June,  and  for  which  the 
purchase  money  shall  not  have  been  paid  on  that  day, 
shall  be  null  and  void;  provided  that  applications  may 
be  received,  and  warrants  may  issue,  until  the  1st  of 
January,  1795,  in  favor  of  any  person  or  persons  to 
whom  any  balance  or  balances  may  be  due  in  the  Land 
Office,  on  unsatisfied  warrants  issued  before  the  29th 
of  March,  1792,  for  such  quantity  of  land  respectively 
as  may  be  sufficient  to  discharge  such  balance,  or  bal- 
ances; provided,  that  nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  so 
construed,  as  that  warrants,  except  those  wherein  the 
land  is  particularly  described,  shall  in  any  manner  affect 
the  title  of  the  claim  of  any  person  having  made  an  ac- 
tual improvement  before  such  warrant  is  entered  and 
surveyed  in  the  deputy  surveyor's  books. 

By  a  supplement  to  this  act,  passed  22d  of  Septem- 
ber, 1794,  (post,  chap,  1773,)  it  is  enacted,  that  from 
and  after  the  passage  of  said  supplement,  no  applica- 
tions shall  be  received  at  the  Land  Office,  for  any  lands 
within  this  commonwealth,  except  for  such  lands 
whereon  a  settlement  has  been,  or  hereafter  shall  be 
made,  grain  raised,  and  a  person  or  persons  residing 
thereon. 


§2.  All  applications  made  since  1st  of  April,  1784, 
on  the  files  or  books  of  the  Land  Office,  for  lands  with- 
in this  commonwealth,  for  which  the  purchase  money 
has  not  been  paid,  shall,  from  the  passing  of  this  sup- 
plement, be  null  and  void;  provided,  that  all  persons 
shall  have  the  benefits  of  the  act  passed  March  29th, 
1792, entitled  "An  act  to  authorize  the  Receiver  Gene- 
ral, to  carry  moneys  received  into  that  office  since  a 
given  period.for  lands  sold, and  which  have  notbeen,nor 
shall  be  secured  to  the  purchasers,  to  the  credit  of  such 
purchasers,  or  their  assigns,  in  payments  already  due, 
and  hereafter  to  become  due  to  the  commonwealth,  for 
the  purchase  of  any  lands  within  the  same,  "agreeably 
to  the  provisions  contained  in  a  supplement  to  said  act, 
passed  March  6th,  1793,  (ante,  page  202-3.)  Provided 
also,  that  nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  construed 
to  abridge  the  time  for  patenting  of  lands,  or  in  any 
wise  injure  the  rights  of  those  persons  who  now  hold, 
or  hereafter  shall  hold  lands  by  virtue  of  actual  settle- 
ments made  or  to  be,  made,  under  "the  law  of  3d  of 
April,  1792. 

By  an  act  passed  23d  of  March,  1802,  (post.  chap. 
2251,)  so  much  of  the  above  supplement,  as  prevents 
or  bars  the  issuing  any  warrants  under  the  direction  of 
the  act  for  the  sale  of  certain  islands  in  the  river  Sus- 
quehanna, is  repealed. 

The  only  decided  cases  which  bear  upon  the  fore- 
going acts,  are  so  connected  with  laws  passed  upon  an- 
other subject,  that  it  is  now  necessary  to  bring  them 
into  view  in  this  place. 

By  an  act  passed  28th  of  March,  1787,  entitled  "  An 
act  for  ascertaining  and  confirming  to  certain  persons 
called  Connecticut  claimants,  the  lands  by  them  claim- 
ed within  the  county  of  Luzerne,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses therein  mentioned."  (Chap.  1274.)  Provision 
was  made  for  ascertaining  and  confirming  the  titles  of 
the  Connecticut  claimants,  and  for  allowing  the  Penn- 
sylvania claimants  an  equivalent,  at  their  option,  in  the 
old  or  new  purchase.  The  9th  section  of  that  act,  is 
as  follows:  "And  whereas  the  late  proprietors,  *ind 
divers  other  persons  have  heretofore  acquired  titles  to 
parcels  of  the  land  aforesaid,  agreeably  to  the  laws  and 
usages  of  Pennsylvania,  fiid  who  will  be  deprived 
thereof  by  the  operation  of  this  act,  and  as  justice  re- 
quires that  compensation  be  made  for  the  lands  of 
which  they  shall  thus  be  divested;  and  as  the  state  is 
possessed  of  other  lands,  in  which  an  equivalent  may  be 
rendered  to  the  claimants  under  Pennsylvania,  and  as  it 
will  be  necessary  that  their  c'aims  should  be  ascertain- 
ed, by  a  proper  examination,  Be  it  enacted,  &c.  that 
all  persons  having  such  claims  to  lands  which  will  be 
affected  by  the  operation  of  this  act,  shall  be,  and  they 
are  hereby  required,  by  themselves, guardians,  or  other 
lawful  agents,  within  12  nrmths  from  the  passing  of 
this  act,  to  present  the  same  to  the  Board  of  Property, 
therein  clearly  describing  those  lands,  and  stating  the 
grounds  of  their  claims,  and  also  adducing  the  proper 
proofs,  not  only  of  their  titles,  but  of  the  situations, 
qualities,  and  values  of  the  lands  so  claimed,  to  enable 
the  Board  to  judge  of  the  validity  of  their  claims,  and 
of  the  quantities  of  vacant  lands  proper  to  be  grant- 
ed as  equivalents.  And  for  every  claim  which  shall 
be  admitted  by  said  Board,  as  duly  supported,  the 
equivalent  by  them  allowed,  may  be  taken  either  in 
the  old,  or  new  purchase,  at  the  option  of  the  claimant; 
and  warrants  and  patents,  and  all  other  acts  of  the  pub- 
lic offices  relating  thereto,  shall  be  performed  free  of 
expense.  The  said  Board  shall  also  allow  such  a  quan- 
tity of  vacant  land,  to  be  added  to  such  equivalent,  as 
shall  in  their  judgment  be  equal  to  the  expenses,  which 
must  necessarily  be  incurred  in  locating  and  surveying 
the  same.  And  that  the  Board  of  Property  may  in  eve- 
ry case  obtain  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  quality  and 
value  of  the  land,  which  shall  be  claimed  as  aforesaid, 
under  the  proprietary  title,  they  may  require  the  com- 
missioners aforesaid,  during  their  sitting  in  the  said 
county  of  Luzerne,  to  make  the  necessary  inquiries, 
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by  the  oaths  or  affirmations  of  lawful  witnesses,  to  as- 
certain those  points;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  said 
commissioners  to  inquire  and  report  accordingly." 

This  act  was  suspended  by  an  act  passed  March  2911), 
1788,  (chap,  1338,)  and  repealed  1st  of  April,  1790, 
(chap-  1414.)  in  Vanhorne's  lessee  vs.  Dorrance,  in 
the  circuit  court  of  the  United  States,  the  confirming  act 
was  declared  to  have  been  unconstitutional  and  void. 
2  Dallas,  304. 

Under  these  circumstances,  an  act  was  passed  the 
9th  of  March,  1796,  (chap.  186(3,)  entitled  "  An  act  to 
compensate  David  Meade,  and  others."  Which  after 
reciting,  that  David  Meade,  and  sundry  other  persons, 
embraced  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  28th  of  March, 
1787,  and  performed  on  their  part,  all  the  requisites  ne- 
cessary to  their  obtaining  the  benefits  of  the  said  law, 
by  attending  the  state  commissioners  at  Wyoming,  and 
procuring  their  report  upon  their  respective  lands, 
which  were  lodged  with  the  Board  of  Property  to  be 
accted  upon;  and  it  was  but  just,  that  the  persons  com- 
plying with  the  said  law,  while  it  was  in  existence, 
should  be  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  the  same;  it  was  en 
acted,  that  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  the  Board  of 
Property,  and  they  are  enjoined  and  required  to  pro- 
ceed upon  the  reports  of  the  commissioners  appointed 
by  the  act  of  28th  of  March,  1787,  which  have  been 
filed  in  the  office  of  the  secretary,  and  ascertain,  as 
nearly  as  they  can,  from  the  documents  so  placed  in 
the  secretary's  office,  and  from  such  further  evidence 
as  they  may  deem  necessary,  and  which  shall  be  pro- 
duced to  them,  what  sum  or  sums  ought,  on  the  princi- 
ples of  the  aforesaid  law,  to  be  allowed  to  the  respec- 
tive owners,  and  the  Receiver  General  shall  thereupon 
deliver  a  certificate  of  such  sum  or  sums  to  the  re- 
spective owners,  and  enter  a  en  dit  in  his  books  for  the 
same,  which  may  be  transferred  to  any  person,  and 
passed  as  credit,  either  in  taking  out  new  warrants  in 
any  part  of  the  state,  where  vacant  land  may  be  found, 
or  paying  arrearages  on  former  grants;  Provided  never- 
theless, that  the  value  of  the  land,  for  which  such  cer- 
tificates are  so  to  be  delivered  to  the  aforesaid  claimants, 
shall  not  be  estimated  otherwise,  than  if  the  same  had 
been  made  by  the  Board  of  Property  immediately  after 
the  report  of  the  said  commissioners,  in  pursuance  of 
the  said  before  mentioned  law;  and  the  claimants  to  re- 
lease their  respective  claims  for  which  they  shall  re- 
ceive compensation. 

Lessee  of  David  Meade  vs.  Frederick  Haymaker  and 
Luke  Stephens,  Allegheny,  October,  1800,  before 
Yeates  and  Smith,  justices,  (MSS-  Reports.) 

Ejectment  for  one  messuage  and  400  acres  of  land, 
surveyed  on  a  warrant  fur  Henry  Meade.  The  plain- 
tiff claimed  under  a  warrant  to  H,  M.  dated  17th  of 
March,  1796,  for  four  hundred  acres,  north,  &c.  be- 
tween the  outlet  of  Li  tie  Coneaut  lake,  and  Sandy 
creek,  granted  in  pursuance  of  the  acts  of  assembly, 
passed  on  the  3d  of  April,  1792,  and  9th  of  March, 
1796. 

The  warrant  was  entered  with  the  deputy  surveyor 
of  the  district  on  the  28th  of  May,  1796,  and  a  survey 
was  made  thereupon  (and  seven  other  warrants)  of  401 
acres  150  perches  by  W.  Power,  on  the  15th  of  Au- 
gust, 1796,  who,  on  the  17th  of  the  same  month,  re- 
ceived his  surveying  fees,  70  dollars. 

A  certificate  of  the  Receiver  General  was  also  shown 
in  evidence,  dated  7th  of  October,  1S00,  that  the  war- 
rant granted  to  H.  Meade,  with  18  other  warrants,  was 
paid  by  certificate  No.  1,  issued  to  the  lessor  of  the 
plaintiff,  agreeably  to  the  act  of  9th  of  March, 
1796. 

It  appeared  in  evidence,  that  a  survey,  corresponding 
in  every  particular  with  that  claimed  by  the  plaintiff, 
had  been  made  for  the  defendant  Haymaker,  under, 
and  in  pursuance  of  his  improvement  dated  2d  October, 
1794.  This  survey  was  said  to  have  been  made  on  the 
5th  of  June,  1795,  and  was  returned  into  the  Surveyor 
General's  office  on  the  16th  of  January,  1798,  with  a 


note  subjoined  thereto,  that  "  David  Meade  claims  this 
survey  under  his  warrant."  Haymaker  lived  both  be- 
fore and  since  1795,  in  Cassewago,  at  a  distance  from 
these  lands.  No  proof  whatever  was  given,  of  his  ha- 
ving at  any  time  made  any  improvement  on  these 
lands. 

Stevens,  the  other  defendant,  had  a  family  on  the 
west  branch  of  the  Susquehanna,  under  the  care  of  one 
Jesse  Glancy,  his  step  son.  He  took  lodgings  in  Cus- 
sewago,  and  afterwards  settled  and  improved  a  farm 
about  two  and  a  half  miles  distant  from  these  lands.and 
which  he  now  holds  as  an  actual  settler.  Stevens,  to 
make  some  compensation  to  Glanccy,  began  a  small  im- 
provement for  him  on  the  lands  in  question.  On  the 
23d  of  May,  1796,  he  found  a  cabin  erected  on  the 
gouml,  14  feet  square,  not  covered  in;  he  dressed  it 
for  covering,  sprouted  30  or  40  stumps,  deadened  about 
half  an  acre,  and  slept  there  that  night,  n<  xt  morning 
he  cut  a  tree  for  clap-boards,  cut  a  door  in  the  cabin, 
and  went  in  quest  of  provisions,  lie  came  hack  on  the 
25th  of  May,  split  the  clap-boards,  covered  in  the  ca- 
bin, and  slept  again  there.  On  the  succeeding  day  he 
returned  to  Cussewago;  and  on  the  2d  of  June,  lie 
worked  three  days  on  the  lands  in  controversy,  clearing 
about  half  an  acre,  by  grubbing,  lopping,  hesping  and 
burning  brush  wood, and  slept  there  during  that  period, 
In  the  month  following  he  again  worked  on  the  land, 
and  cut  logs,  poles  and  brush,  in  order  to  sow  rye,  and 
planted  two  quarts  of  potatoes.  Kes^e  Glancey  crossed 
the  Ohio,  in  the  latter  end  of  May,  1797;  entered  into 
an  agreement  with  Haymaker,  and  now  cultivates  the 
land. 

For  defendants,  it  was  contended,  that  the  plaintiffs 
warrant  was  not  authorized  by  the  acts  of  3d  of  April, 
1792,  or  9th  u£.March,  1796,  or  any  other  law.  Running 
warrants  are  not  recognized  by  the  act  of  3d  of  April, 
1792.  They  cannot  operate  as  notice  according  to  the 
words  of  the  4th  section,  "in  order  that  all  persons  who 
may  apply  for  lands,  maybe  didy  informed  thereof." 
The  3d  section  directs,  "  that  every  application  shall 
contain  a  particular  description  of  the  lands  applied 
for."  But  this  is  not  the  case  as  to  the  present  war- 
rant, which  calls.for  no  specific  spot,  but  generally  for 
lands  between  the  outlet  of  Little  Coneaut  lake,  .and 
Sandy  creek-  The  intermediate  space  between  them 
is  a  large  tract  of  country.  The  act  of  9(h  of  March, 
1796,  "to  compensate  David  Meade  and  others," makes 
no  alteration  herein,  but  puts  them  on  the  same  footing 
with  other  citizens!  It  barely  gives  them  credit  for  the 
sums  found  due  to  them,  either  in  taking  out  new  war- 
rants, or  paying  arrearages  on  former  grants;  and  they 
must  necessarily  be  considered  as  subjected  to  every 
other  regulation,  term  and  condition  imposed  by  exist- 
ing laws.  The  warrant  on  the  face  of  it,  expresses  no 
condition  of  improvement,  building  a  house,  or  resi- 
dence  for  five  years.  The  survey  also,  under  which 
the  plaintiff's  claims  has  never  been  returned  into  the 
Surveyor  General's  offke,  as  the  law  requires.  It  is  a 
mere  transcript  of  the  survey  made  for  Haymaker  on 
the  5th  of  June,  1795,  and  it  is  highly  probable  that  it 
was  not  made  by  the  deputy  surveyor's  going  on  the 
ground,  after  the  issuing  of  the  warrant.  This  is  per- 
emptorily required  by  the  act  of  8th  of  Apr,],  1785, 
and  by  the  9th  section  thereof,  "every  survey  thereto- 
fore made  is  accounted  clandestine,  void,  and  of  no  ef- 
fect whatever."  It  is  nut  made  voidable,  but,  ipsofucto, 
a  nulity. 

Another  ground  of  defence  presents  itself,  under  the 
act  of  22d  of  April,  1794,  no  warrant  shall  issue  after 
the  15th  June  then  next  for  any  lands  in  the  new  pur- 
chase, except  in  favour  of  persons  claiming  the  same 
by  virtue  of  some  settlement  anil  improvement.  This 
law  is  not  to  be  defeated  by  implication;  and  considering 
its  provisions  as  subsisting,  it  is  evident  that  the  lessor 
of  the  plaintiff  should  have  made  a  settlement  and  im- 
provement,  before  his  warrant  c  uld  regularly  and  le- 
gally issue- 
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Besides,  the  last  clause  in  the  act  provides,  "  that  no  I 
warrants,  except  those  wherein  the  land  is  particularly  ! 
described,  shall  affect  the  tide,  or  claim  of  any  person, 
having  made  an  actual  improvement,  before  such  war- 
rant is  entered  and  surveyed  in  the  deputy  surveyor's 
books."  The  word  "  settlement,"  is  omitted.  Admit- 
ting that  none  but  actual  settlements  are  protected  lay 
the  act  of  3d  of  April,  1792,  still  as  to  warrants  issued 
and  located  after  the  15th  of  June,  1794,  they  shall  not 
take  place  of  mere  improvements.  It  cannot  be  denied , 
that  if  the  plaintiff's  warrant  is  legal,  and  describes  no 
certain  place,  and  Stevens  had  begun  an  improvement 
for  Glancey,  his  step  son,  who  may  be  considered  as 
one  of  his  family,  and  had  slept  at  least  five  nights  on 
the  land,consequeutly  the  plaintiff  is  not  entitled  to  re- 
cover. 

By  the  Court.  Several  exceptions,  plausible  in  them- 
selves, having  been  taken  against  the  plaint iff'soright,  it 
becomes  the  duty  of  the  court  to  examine  them  minute- 
ly. The  public  are  materially  interested  in  the  esta- 
blishment of  certain  principles  regulating  the  titles  of 
landed  property;  on  the  comet  application  of  those 
principles  to  the  different  cases  which  may  occur,  the 
peace  and  safety  of  society  must  depend. 
'  The  act  of  9th  of  March,  1796,  "to  compensate  David 
Meade  and  others,"  was  grounded  on  their  conformity 
to  the  provisions  of  the  law  passed  on  the  28th  of 
March,  1787.  "They  had  performed  on  their  part, all 
the  requisites  necessary  to  their  obtaining  the  benefits 
of  the  said  law,  and  it  was  but  just,  that  the  persons 
complying  with  the  terms  of  the  law  aforesaid,  while 
the  law  was  in  existence,  should  be  entitled  to  the 
benefits  of  the  same."  By  the  9th  section  of  the  form- 
er law,  the  claimants  under  Pennsylvania  rights  were  to 
be  allowed  an  equivalent  for  their  claims,  either  in  the 
old  or  new  purchase,  at  their  option;  and,  "warrants 
and  patents,  and  all  other  acts  of  the  public  officers  re- 
lating thereto,  were  to  be  performed  free  of  expense." 
Possessed  of  these  meretorious  claims,  they  are  allow 
ed  by  the  law  of  9th  of  March,  1796,  to  have  a  credit  in 
the  books  of  the  Receiver  General,  for  the  sums  justly 
found  due  to  them,  "either  in  taking  out  new  war- 
rants, in  any  part  of  the  stale,  where  vacant  lanel  might 
be  found,  or  paying  arrearages  on  former  giants."  To 
effectuate  the  declared  intentions  of  the  legislature,  and 
preserve  the  stipulated  public  faith  inviolate,  these  per- 
sons must  necessarily  be  entitled  to  new  warrants,  not- 
withstanding the  general  expressions,  in  the  former  acts 
of  22d  of  April,  1794,  or  its  supplement  of  22d  of  Sep- 
tember, 1794,  where  the  binds  were  not  previously  im- 
proved. No  certificates  of  judges,  or  justices,  were 
necessary  in  the  case  of  other  citizens  applying  for 
warrants  for  lands  north  and  west  of  the  rivers  Ohio  and 
Allegheny,  anel  Coneuango  creek,  and  therefore  were 
riot  to  be  exacted  from  this  class  of  public  creditors; 
but  every  condition  of  improvement,  building  a 
house,  anel  five  years  residence,  and  every  other  regu- 
lation, were  equally  binding  on  them  as  others. 

But  it  has  been  objected,  that  the  warrant  of  Henry 
Meade  is  indescriptive  of  any  particular  place,  and 
wants  precision.  It  is  answered,  that  it  is  reduced  to 
certainly  by  the  survey.  The  effect  of  the  loose  word- 
ing thereof,  might  have  been,  that  if  a  subsequent  war- 
rant had  come  to  the  hands  of  the  deputy-surveyor, 
specially  describing  a  particular  spot  between  the  out- 
let of  little  Coneaul  lake  and  Sandy  creek,  before  a  sur- 
vey had  been  made  on  this  indeterminate  warrant,  it 
would  have  been  postponed  thereby.  As  to  the  survey 
not  having  been  returned,  it  was  thefauK  of  the  district 
surveyor,  who  had  received  his  legal  fees,  and  shall  not 
prejudice  the  party,  in  any  other  case  than  that  of  a 
shifted  application  or  warrant.  Such  have  been  our 
uniform  decisions.  Every  presumption  is  in  favor  of  a 
draft  of  survey,  duly  certified  by  the  proper  officer.  It 
is  powerful  evidence  that  a  survey  was  fairly,  regularly, 
and  legally  made,  units  it  be  rebutted  by'olher  proof. 
The  security  of  landed  titles  rests  greatly  on  this  rule,  | 


and  it  would  be  dangerous  in  the  extreme  to  shake  it. 
No  testimony  has  been  adduced  to  show  that  the  sur- 
vey was  not  made  by  the  deputy  surveyor  going  on  the 
ground,  and  therefore  the  presumption  stands  in  its 
favor. 

Much  reliance  has  been  placed  on  the  last  chmse  of 
the  law  of  22d  of  April,  1794.  It  is  certainly  penned 
very  incorrectly.  It  might  at  first  be  supposed  to  im- 
ply, that  warrants  particularly  descriptive  might  affect 
the  equitable  claims  of  previous  bona  fide  improvers  of 
the  same  lands;  but  it  will  scarcely  be  conteuded,  that 
this  could  have  been  the  real  intention  of  the  legisla- 
ture, considering  the  different  expressions  of  the  pub- 
lic will  in  a  variety  of  acts,  since  the  revolution.  In  the 
preceding  part  of  the  section,  the  words  settlement  and 
improvement,  seem  ranked  as  synonymous  expressions, 
though  the  latter  worel  only  is  inserted  in  the  close  of 
the  lw.  In  fact,  an  improvement,  as  defined  by  the 
act  of  30th  of  December,  1786,  has  the  same  meaning 
as  an  actual  settlement  under  the  act  of  3d  of  April, 
1792,  except  that  the  latter  points  out  precisely  the 
extent  of  it,  by  clearing  two  acres  for  each  ICO,  erect- 
ing a  messuage,  and  residing  thereon  five  years.  The 
former  law  describes  an  improvement  "  as  an  actual 
personal  resident  settlement,  with  a  manifest  intention 
of  making  it  a  place  of  abode,  anel  continued  from  time 
to  time,  &c  "  We  are  however  of  opinion,  that  if  a 
doubt  coulel  be  supposed  to  arise  under  the  expressions 
of  the  act  of  the  22el  of  April,  1794,  they  are  removed 
by  the  supplement  thereto,  passed  at  the  next  sessions, 
on  the  22d  of  September,  which,  in  several  instances, 
alters  and  supercedes  the  provisions  of  the  first  act,  anel 
secures  settlements  and  improvements  made  under  the 
law  passed  3d  of  April,  1792.  _ 

How  then  stand  the  pretentions  of  either  of  the  de- 
fendants? '1  hough  Ila\ maker  had  a  survey  made  for 
him,  he  had  no  settlement  whereon  to  ground  it;  and 
therefore  it  is  a  mere  nullity,  and  gives  no  right  what- 
ever. Stevens  began  to  make  what  is  styled  an  im- 
provement, three  clays  before  the  plaintiff's  warrant 
was  entered  with  the  district  surveyor,  but  he  had  an 
actual  settlement  two  and  a  half  miles  distant,  whereon 
he  resided,  and  which  he  now  holds  as  an  actual  settler. 
He  coulel  not  have  two  resident  settlements,  two  homes 
at  the  "same  moment.  If  he  could  secure  the  title  of 
more  than  one  place  by  actual  settlement,  wealthy  men 
might  do  the  same  thing  to  any  extent,  and  the  poo? 
would  be  thus  prevented  from  all  means  of  obtaining 
land,  which  coulel  never  have  been  intended. 

Glancy  can  derive  no  claim  under  either  Haymaker 
or  Stevens.  He  himself  did  not  cross  the  Ohio,  until 
the  latterend  of  1797,  more  than  nine  months  after  the 
survey. 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  the  result  is,  that  the  plain- 
tiff has  the  only  right  recognized  by  the  kiw,  and  we 
are  clearly  of  opinion  he  is  entitled  :o  recover.  Verdict 
for  the  plaintiff. 

CTo  be  continued.) 


From  the  U.  S.  Gazette, 
ANTHRACITE  COAL   GRATE. 

Every  improvement  in  the  construction  of  stoves  or 
grates  calculated  to  bring  anthracite  into  universal  use, 
particularly  as  applicable  to  culinary  purposes,  is  an 
object  of  interest.  We  have  been  gratified  within  a 
few  days  past,  with  a  view  of  a  new  grate,  which  must 
be  considered  a  decided  improvement,  and  as  such  wo 
take  pleasure  in  calling  the  attention  of  our  readers  to 
the  subject. 

The  grate,  which  we  have  examined,  differs  in  the 
principle  of  its  operation  from  those  in  general  use,  by 
its  draft.  Instead  of  being  elevated  in  the  customary 
manner,  the  grate  is  set  in  the  hearth,  on  a  level  with 
its  surface,  and  communicating  with  the  ash  hole  be- 
low, from  which,  immediately  under  the  arch,  a  single 
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brick  is  removed  for  the  admission  of  the  air.  Through 
this  aperture  alone  a  sufficient  draft  is  acquired  to  keep 
the  coal  in  a  state  of  ignition.  The  cooking  is  done 
after  the  manner  of  the  old-fashioned  wood  fires,  the 
boiling  utensils  being  suspended  over  the  fire  in  the 
usual  way,  and  the  roasting  either  by  suspending  before 
it,  or  in  the  common  tin  kitchen,  while  the  baking,  Sec. 
is  done  in  a  very  light  convenient  tin  oven,  placed  be- 
fore the  fire. 

There  is  no  dust  arising  from  the  coal,  all  falling  into 
the  ash  hole  beneath;  the  grate  is  remarkably  simple  in 
its  construction,  and,  we  are  assured,  can  be  put  up  at 
an  expense  that  will  place  it  within  the  reach  of  every 
one,  the  whole  cost  for  a  grate  of  sufficient  dimensions' 
to  cook  for  a  family  of  fifteen  or  twenty,  not  exceeding 
ten  dollars.  | 

This  improvement  originated  in  Boston.  One  of  the  | 
grates  has  been  up  in  the  kitchen  of  a  gentleman  of  J 
this  city  for  several  weeks,  and  actual  experience  has  | 
realized  the  anticipations  that  had  been  formed  of  it. 
Several  of  our  friends  who  have  seen  the  operation  of 
it,  are  about  having-  them  put  up  in  their  kitchens;  and 
it  will  go  hard  with  us,  but  our  Christmas  turkey  gets 
its  roasting  before  one  of  them. 

We  think  this  grate  must  unquestionably  have  the 
tendency  of  bringing  coal  into  universal  use  among 
housekeepers  in  ail  our  cities  and  towns,  and  promote 
the  demand  for  this  great  staple  of  our  slate  to  an  incal- 
culable extent. 

They  will  soon  be  for  sale,  we  presume,  by  all  our 
stove  and  grate  makers;  at  present,  they  can  be  had  of 
Mr.  Morris,  corner  of  Walnut  and  Third  street. 

Pottsville,  Aug.  23,  1834. 
Schcyi.kii.l  Navigation. — The  water  in  the  Canal 
is  at  present  lower  than  it  has  been  for  several  years 
past,  the  consequence  of  which  is  a  great  detention  to 
canal  boats,  which  will  materially  check  the  transpor- 
tation of  coal.  We  learn  that  a  large  number  of  boats 
are  now  detained  at  Moyer's  dam,  near  Reading,  owing 
to  a  scarcity  of  water. 

COMMERCE    OF  PHILADELPHIA. 

Abstract  exhibiting  the  number  of  Vessels,  Tonnage, 
and  number  of  men  and  boys  employed,  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Philadelphia  in  Foreign  trade,  from  the  1st 
January,  1834,  to  3  1st  March,  1834,  inclusive. 


No.  of 
Tons. 

No.  of 
vessels 

Men 

Boys. 

Tonnage  of  American  ves- 
sels entered 

Do.  Foreign  do.    do. 

Do.  American  do.   cleared. 
Do.  Foreign     do.       do. 

12,136 
1,066 
5,927 
1,215 

58 
8 

37 
9 

526 

61 

296 

65 

61 
6 
25 

7 

20,344 

112 

94S 

99 

Abstract  exhibiting  the  number  of  Vessels,   Tonnage, 
and  number  of  men  and  boys  employed,  in  the  Uis- 
trict  of  Philadelphia,  in  Foreign  trade,  from  the  1st 
April,  1834,  to  the  30th  June,  1834,  inclusive. 

No.  of 
Tons. 

No   of 
vessels 

Men. 

Boys. 

Tonnage   of  American  ves- 

18,729 
8,588 

14  989 
4,834 

99 
39 
84 
28 

828 
374 
677 
236 

Do.  Foreign  do.   do 

Do.  American  do-   cleared 

Do   Foreign     do-       do. 

42 
76 
20 

47,140 

250 

2115 

219 

Pottsvillk  Aug.  23,  1834. 
Limestone. — The   Poor   House  Farm   in  this  neigh- 
borhood  contains  a    body   of    Limestone,    heretofore 


thought  to  be  of  little  value,  which  by  a  recent  experi- 
ment has  been  proved  to  be  of  an  excellent  quality.  A 
single  kiln  has  been  burnt,  and  the  lime  procured 
therefrom  is  found  to  be  equal  to  any  in  the  country. 
This  discovery  will  doubtless  very  much  enhance  the 
value  of  the  tract  in  question,  and  be  of  vast  benefit  to 
the  surrounding  country. 


DEATn  iiy  Lightning. — At  Mechanicsburg,  Pa.  a 
most  awful  scene,  the  effect  of  a  stroke  of  lightning, 
was  lately  exhibited  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Poorman  of 
that  village.  It  appears  the  family  were  sitting  together 
in  a  room,  when  the  house  was  struck,  and  a  part  of  the 
fluid  entered  the  room,  struck  his  daughter,  aged  22, 
and  a  son  about  17,  and  deprived  them  instantly  of  life. 
They  were  sitting  very  near  each  other  when  struck, 
and  so  immediate  was  their  death,  that  they  moved  not 
from  their  seats,  but  retained  their  positions  in  their 
chairs,  the  head  of  the  young  man  reclining  on  the 
shoulder  of  the  sister.  The  unfortunate  event  had  cast 
a  gloom  over  the  whole  village.  The  bodies  were  in- 
terred in  one  grave,  and  were  followed  by  a  number 
whose  countenances  spoke  their  sorrow. 


From  the  Pittsburg  Gazette. 

REMARKABLE    CIRCUMSTANCE. 

Mr.  Montgomery,  the  jailor  of  the  county,  handed  us 
the  following  communication,  which  he  says  was  writ- 
ten by  one  of  the  prisoners.  The  falling  of  the  stones 
and  muscles  he  assures  us,  witnessed  by  many,  perhaps 
all  the  prisoners,  some  of  whom  are  in  confinement  for 
debt,  others  charged  with  crimes.  He,  himself,  was  in 
the  country  on  that  evening,  but  he  declares  he  has  no 
doubt  of  the  truth  of  the  story.  He  says  that  he  picked 
up  mucles  on  the  next  morning. 

On  Saturday  evening,  the  9th  instant,  about  five 
o'clock,  the  south-western  hemisphere,  became  sudden- 
ly overspread  by  heavy  dark  clouds,  which  indicated 
the  fast  approach  of  a  storm,  which  was  carried  swiftly 
along  by  the  angry  wind,  which  smote  the  earth  as 
i  though  the  very  elements  were  at  war  with  each  other 
.  — soon  the  water  began  to  gush  from  its  cistern.  During 
I  the  extreme  part  of  the  rain,  some  of  the  prisoners  in 
I  jail  observed  something  falling  resembling  the  small 
stones  that  may  be  seen  on  the  beach  of  a  river — What 
I  first  attracked  attention  was  the  rattling  upon  the 
j  bricks  in  the  yard-  When  the  storm  had  subsided,  the 
i  prisoners  were  not  a  little  astonished  as  well  as  delight- 
i  ed,  at  finding  that,  not  only  the  inactive  stones  were 
|  to  be  found,  but  that  numbers  of  living  muscles,  had 
i  been  removed  from  their  native  element,  and  were 
ready  for  gathering  within  the  jail  walls— the  number 
[  found  is  not  accurately  known,  as  some  went  immedi- 
ately  to  work  on  the  fresh  dainty,  opening,  salting,  and 
s  swallowing — until  they  were  consumed;  one  person, 
S  however  picked  up  ten  before  the  others  were  iuform- 
\  cd  that  the  yard  abounded  with  fresh  muscles — some  of 
them,  from  appearance,  must  have  weighed  two 
ounces;  there  were  also  several  round  stones  found,  one 
of  which  would  weigh  four  or  five  ounces,  and  which 
may  yet  be  seen — on  the  same  evening,  there  were 
some  frogs  taken  captive,  whilst  hopping  about,  appa- 
i  ren'lv  rather  d.ssatisficd  in  finding  themselves  confined 
within  the  jail  walls — the  ancients  cannot  recollect  of 
such  visitors  making  their  appearance  within  the  walls. 
;  before. 

Mr.  Montgomery  (keeper  of  the  prison)  found  some 
of  the  muscles  outside  of  the  wall-  It  is  requested 
that  some  of  the  learned  would  cast  some  light  upon 
this  mystery,  and  solve  to  us  how  these  emigrants  left 
their  watery  home,  sailed  into  the  air,  and  landed  inside 
the  jail  walls. 

An  Inquirer  after  Knowkdgs. 
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PENNSYLVANIA  IMPROVEMENTS. 


[August 


From  Moore's  Philadelphia  Price  Current. 
PENNSYLVANIA  IMPROVEMENTS- 

There  is  no  subject  of  such  prominent  interest  with 
Philadelrhians,  we  might  aUo  say  with  Pennsylvanians, 
as  the  completion  of  the  route  from  this  city  to  Pitts- 
burg. A  few  facts  will  place  the  topic  in  a  strong  light; 
we  may  here,  by  way  of  remark,  suggest  that  the  public 
prints  make  much  less  of  the  matter  than  its  vital  im- 
portance demands.  Had  similar  commercial  prospects 
opened  to  either  New  York  or  Baltimore,  they  would 
have  made  such  a  noise  as  would  have  alarmed  their 
quiet  neighbors!  Only  last  year  the  papers  of  New  York 
boasted  in  capital  letters,  that  goods  had  been  transport- 
ed from  that  city  to  Cincinnati,  via  Albany  and  the  ca- 
nal for  the  trifling  sum  uf  TWO  DOLLARS  and  FOR- 
TY GEN  1  S;  we  give  it  in  capitals,  for  the  whole  bene- 
fitofthe  boast  shall  be  prominently  repeated;  they  then 
thought  competition  v\asout  of  the  question — our  canal 
was  a  humbug,  the  portage  was  a  drawback  not  to  be 
got  over,  and  the  state  was  so  heavily  in  debt  that  the 
tolls  would  forbid  the  vast  improvement  lo  be  used! 
What  are  the  facts?  goods  are  now  delivered  from  Phil- 
adelphia at  Cincinnati,  for  ONE  DOLLAR  and  THIR- 
TY CENTS  !  !  !  We  place  this  in  capitals  also  that 
there  may  be  no  misunderstanding.  The  fact  is  as  here 
stated.  Facts  are  stubborn  things;  we  shall  enumerate 
a  few  more.  Cotton  has  been  brought  from  Alabama, 
via  the  Pennsylvania  canal,  and  delivered  in  Philadel- 
phia at  a  less  cost  than  it  cculd  be  sent  via  Neiv  Orleans! 
and  with  these  additional  advantages,  that  it  requires  no 
insurance,  and  was  not  necessarily  passed  through  the 
hands  of  a  commission  merchant,  at  New  Orleans. 

It  arrived  too  at  period  agreed  on,  when  the  merchant 
could  be  on  the  spot,  and  if  so  disposed,  could  vend  it 
without  the  interposition  of  a  third  party,  whom  like 
his  Orleans  factor,  he  would  have  been  "compelled  to 
trust.  His  own  opinion  was,  that  he  had  saved  in  freight, 
saved  in  lime,saved  in  commission,  and  saved  in  risques. 
Tobacco  from  Kentucky  has  been  similarly  transported 
and  the  experience  of  the  owners  is  nearly  the  same. 

Merchandize  is  now  constantly  arriving  at  our 
wharves,  by  transportation  lines,  to  go  to  the  \vest,from 
New  York  and  from  Baltimore,  one  hundred  bags  of 
salt  petre  were  recently  transhipped  from  a  New  York 
brig,  in  the  Schuylkill  to  our  Pennsylvania  canal  boats 
destined  for  Cincinnati!  What  then  has  become  of  the 
boasted  cheapness  of  the  New  York  State  route?  We 
answer  and  the  facts  bear  us  out,  that  the  Pennsylvania 
improvements  are  rapidly  superseding  those  from  Alba- 
ny, and  that  another  season  must  see  all  the  course  of 
western  transportation  centered  in  our  canals.  Nothing 
can  now  prevent  our  onward  march.  We  shall  as  cer- 
tainly take  the  lead,  as  that  New  York  has  so  long  re- 
tained it,  if  for  no  better  reason,  because  the  saving  of 
time  from  a  New  York  wharf  to  Cincinnati,  is  more  than 
one  half  by  sending  through  Philadelphia,  leaving  the 
question  of  cheapness  and  earlier  and  later  facilities  in 
spring  and  fall  entirely  out  of  the  question. 

Philadelphia  has  been  long  in  laying  and  perfecting 
her  plans,  but  it  is  no  vain  boast  to  say  that  she  has  laid 
them  like  a  wise  merchant,  who  makes  all  his  cacula- 
tions  before  he  sends  his  ship  to  sea — enquires  all  the 
port  charges  his  captain  will  have  to  encounter,  sails 
his  ships  economically,  and  knows  the  extent  of  the 
Market  to  which  he  isg'u'ng  to  furnish  supplies.  Phila- 
delphia has  not  been  an  unconcerned  spectator  of  the 
prosperity  of  New  York,  but  she  laid  her  schemes  so 
that  there  should  be  no  Albany  to  share  her  success; 
she  dug  a  deep  canal  to  the  Chesapeake,  constructed 
a  rail  road  to  the  same,  and  opened  a  navigable  chan- 
nel to  the  Raman;  thus  putting  out  all  her  feelers  while 
the  long  but  easy  channel  to  Pittsburg  was  preparing 
to  digest  the  food  thus  to  be  brought  to  her  maw. 
This  may  be  a  homely  figure;  but  it 'is  a  true  one,  and 
illustrates  forcibly  our  present  position.  Another  fact 
— the  tolls  on  the  Union  Canal,  a  work  now  of  the  ut- 


most importance  to  our  trade;  have  been  for  the  last 
few  weeks,  twice  as  great  as  they  were  during  a  similar 
term  last  year,  when  the)'  had  greatly  improved  on  for- 
mer returns. 

Such  are  a  few  realities;  what  their  effects  is  to  be 
on  the  future  prosperity  of  Philadelphia,  it  does  not  re- 
quire a  prophet  to  foresee,  our'fair  city  is  about  to  com- 
mence a  career  of  prosperity,  in  spite  of  the  times,  to 
which  there  has  heretofore  been  no  parallel  in  the  history 
of  our  country.  Her  streets  are  full  of  intelligentmer- 
chants  whose  character  stands  high  every  where,  and 
most  prominently  soin  the  west.  'I  he  buyers  from  the  val- 
ley of  the  Mississippi  left  our  warehouses  with  reluct- 
ance, because  the  circumstance  of  cheaper  transporta- 
tion compelled  it;  but  we  are  now  doubly  sure  of  them 
by  the  force  of  inclination  and  interest.  We  are  not 
sanguine,  nor  are  we  apt  to  be  run  away  with  by  new 
things;  but  reflection  on  the  circumstances  above  sug- 
gested will  bear  us  out  in  even  brighter  visions  than  we 
have  indulged  in,  We  fear  no  rail  road  from  Baltimore 
to  the  Ohio;  (/"they  make  one  all  the  way,  they  cannot 
compete  with  us  in  cheapness.  Let  us  then  be  indul- 
ged in  telling  the  world  the  comforts  of  our  new  posi- 
tion, and  if  any  in  other  towns  should  feel  envious  let 
them  remember  we  have  earned  our  present  distinction 
through  a  long  period  of  probation  and  trial. 


From  the  Franklin  Intelligencer. 
A  new  Market. — We  are  highly  pleased  to  learn 
by  our  industrious  fellow-citizen,  B- A.  Plumer,  Esq., 
who  is  at  present  blowing  the  Oil  Creek  Furnace,  that 
he  has  this  season  vended  a  considerable  quantity  of 
scrap  and  pig  metal  to  the  Messrs.  Groves,  iron  found- 
ers, at  Olean,  near  the  head  waters  of  the  Allegheny 
liver,  in  the  state  of  New  York,  for  which  he  received 
better  prices  at  his  works,  than  he  has  in  the  Pittsburg 
market;  and  that  those  gentlemen  assured  him,  that  it 
was  a  saving  in  price  to  them  on  the  ton,  and  more 
than  double  on  the  freight.  They  had  been  accustomed 
to  lay  in  their  stock  at  Buffalo,  at  thirty  dollars  per  ton, 
and  then  transport  it  about  seventy  miles  by  land  car- 
riage, over  bad  roads,  which  would  incur  double  the 
expense  of  twice  the  distance  on  the  river,  in  its  natural 
channel.  We  hope  our  enterprising  neighbors  in  the 
state  of  New  York  will  advance  their  interests  further 
and  more  extensively  by  the  same  kind  of  traffic.  Our 
iron  ore  and  coal  are  inexhaustible.  We  can  supply, 
from  this  county  alone,  the  demands  of  the  whole  em- 
pire state,  in  both  the  great  staple  commodities.  And 
while  we  are  on  the  subject,  we  will  just  moot  the  great 
and  all  important  enterprise,  the  improvement  of  the 
Allegheny  river.  There  isjtnother  great  and  primary 
enterprise  going  on  in  the  State  of  New  York,  in  which 
we  shall  ever  take  a  deep  interest,  as  it  will  link  with 
the  Allegheny  at  Olean;— we  mean  the  contemplated 
canal  from  Rochester  to  that  place,  up  the  valley  of 
the  Gennessee  river. 


Patent  Fi:nitT. — The  Kittanning  Gazette  says, — ■ 
"Mr.  Cunningham  opposite  this  borough,  has  got  his 
ferry  boat  to  work  upon  a  new  plan.  About  400  yards 
above  the  landing  at  his  house,  a  strong  w're  is  attached 
to  a  tree  that  stands  close  to  the  bank  of  the  river;  the 
other  end  of  the  wire  is  attached  to  the  boat  by  means 
of  stay  ropes,  with  which  it  can  be  brought  to  any  de- 
sired angle  with  the  cm  rent.  By  bringing  the  end  of 
the  boat  that  is  intended  to  go  foremost  a  little  up  the 
stream,  it  immediately  sets  off  like  a  thing  of  life,  im- 
pelled solely  by  the  oblique  action  of  the  water  upon 
the  side  of  Ihe  boat.  In  this  manner  the  trip  is  per- 
formed, from  that  shore  to  this  in  about  five  minutes, 
and  from  this  shore  to  that  in  about  three  minutes.  It 
is  a  very  ingenious  contrivance,  and  was  constructed  by 
the  patentee." 
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Tue  Canal — To  men  of  enterprise  we  should  say 
that  a  fair  opportunity  presents  to  enter  on  a  lucrative 
business  on  the  Canal.  By  the  Hail  Road  from  Phila- 
delphia to  Columbia,  and  thence  by  water,  we  suppose 
it  cannot  be  questioned  that  goods  can  be  brought 
from  the  city  considerably  cheaper  than  by  waggons. 
By  the  Union  and  Schuylkill  Canals  a  water  communi- 
cation being  opened  to  the  wharves  at  Philadelphia, 
it  would  seem  almost  certain  that  a  line  of  packet- 
boats  might  be  made  profitable.  Besides  the  merchan- 
dise to  betaken  each  way,  we  should  suppose  that  the 
numerous  passengers  would  aid  to  support  the  under- 
taking? It  is  said  that  the  line  of  packet  boats  from 
Columbia  to  Northumberland  made  several  thousand 
dollars  the  last  spring,  by  bringing  up   Itaftmen. 

Lime  in  the  lower  part  of  Columbia  county,  at  the 
kilns  can  be  had,  we  are  told,  for  from  10  to  12$  cents 
a  bushel.  At  Wilkes-Barre  the  article  sells  for  from 
30  to  37 h  a  bushel.  If  the  price  was  reduced  to  its  just 
value  here,  say  15  or  16  cents,  it  would  be  a  profitable 
manure  for  lands,  and  many  thousand  bushels  would  be 
consumed  for  that  purpose.  The  better  kinds  of  lum- 
ber, panne]  stuff — cherry — curled  maple  for  veneering 
and  bedstead  stuff — chair  rounds — white-wood  for 
coaeh  pannels,  and  other  sorts,  it  would  pay  for  trans- 
portation. Bark  for  Tanners,  and  the  Quercitron,  for 
exportation,  in  our  opinion  would  afford  a  certain  pro- 
fit. All  that  is  wanting  is,  that  some  one  or  two  spirit- 
ed individuals  should  take  the  lead,  and  aline  of  pack- 
et boats  might  be  running  this  fall  —  Wyoming  Herald. 


Collector's  Office,  Aug.  11,  1834. 
Statement  of  tolls  received  upon  the  Columbia  and 
Philadelphia  Hail  Way,  at  the  Collector's  Office,  Phil- 
adelphia, from  April  1st  to  8th  August,  inclusive: 
May    9  Keceipts  to  this  date,  746  20 

16     do.  for  the  week  ending  this  day,        432  63 i 
23     do.  do.  do.  59   13* 

30     do.  do.  do.  123  97§ 

June  6  *do.  do.  do.  320  874 

13     do.  do.  do.  1101   80A. 

20     do.  do.  do.  521  80 

27     do.  do.  do.  685  66 

July  4    do.  do.  do.  760  09 

12     do.  do.  do.  809  95* 

19     do.  do.  do.  1476  19| 

26     do-  do.  do.  846  30 

Aug.  1     do.  do.  do.  935  17 

8     do.  do.  do.  2145  20 

Total.  $10,965  00 

JOHN  S.   CASH,  Collector. 


RIOTINGS. 

The  Columbia  (Lancaster  county)  Spy,  gives  the 
following  account  of  riots  in  that  borough — 

"On  Saturday,  Sunday  and  Monday  evening  last, 
the  first  outbreakings  of  a  riotous  disposition  were  ex- 
hibited, and  the  windows  of  the  houses  of  several  of 
the  coloured  people  were  broken,  partly  on  account 
of  their  own  imprudence,  and  partly  through  the  pre- 
valent spirit  of  jealousy  and  animosity  which  pervades 
the  country  respecting  that  class  of  the  population. — 
On  Tuesday  night,  however,  the  disorder  broke  out 
more  violently,  the  passions  of  the  persons  who  took 
part  in  the  mob,  and  who  generally  consisted  of  minors 
with  some  older  but  not  more  reflecting  heads  among 
them,  having  been  fired  by  a  disturbance  in  the  early 
part  of  the  evening,  represented  by  some  as  an  attack, 
by  the  blacks,  on  a  white  man  going  to  watch  a  lot  on 
the  outskirts  of  the  town,  and  by  others  as  a  defence 
of  their  property  when  assailed  by  violence.  A  band 
of  persons,  consisting  in  all  of  not  more  than  fifty,  then 
collected,  and  marched  to  that  part  of  the  borough 
generally  occupied  by  the  coloured  population,  attack- 
ed and  injtKed  a  number  of  the  houses  with  stones, 
disturbed  the  quiet  of  the  place  by  shouting,  and  fired 
off  guns  occasionally  though  without  any  serious  result. 


The  mob  dispersed  early,  and  the  citizens,  on  Wed- 
nesday, assembled  in  town  meeting,  and  made  some 
additions  to  the  police;  and  pledged  themselves  to 
sustain  the  peace  of  the  city, 

NOTICE— GIHAHD  BANK. 

Philadelphia,  Aug.  25,  1834. 

At  a  meeting   of  the  Board   of  Directors  held  this 
day   the   following    Preamble   and    Hcsolutions   were 
'opted. 

Whereas,  Stockholders  in  the  Girard  Bank,  repre- 
senting more  than  one  half  of  the  capital  slock  thereof, 
did,  in  the  month  of  March  last,  instruct  the  Board  of 
Directors,  "  to  restore  to  the  proper  authority  the  mo- 
ney and  deposits  of  the  United  States,  in  their  posses- 
sion, as  soon  as  the  same  could  be  effected,  consistent- 
ly with  the  convenience  and  safety  of  the  Institution; 
and  that  the  said  bank  should  thenceforth  cease  to  be 
the  repository  of  the  monies  aforesaid." 

And  whereas,  in  consequence  of  this  action  of  the 
Stockholder,  an  arrangement  was  made  with  the  Se- 
cretary of  the  Treasury,  by  which  the  contract  then 
existing  between  this  Bank  and  the  United  States,  was 
annulled,  and  the  whole  balance  of  the  public  funds 
placed  at  the  immediate  disposal  of  the  said  Secretary, 
on  the  first  day  of  July  last,  of  which  due  notice  was 
given. 

And  whereas,  since  that  period  no  contract  has  ex- 
isted between  this  Bank,  and  the  Government,  the 
Board  having  carried  into  effect,  so  far  as  depended 
upon  them,  the  instructions  of  the  Stockholders. 

And  whereas,  a  majority  of  the  whole  stock  of  this 
Bank,  including  the  major  part  of  the  stock  which  was 
signed  to  the  Resolutions  of  the  17th  of  March  last, 
(and  nearly  two-thirds  of  such  portion  of  said  stock 
as  remains  in  the  hands  of  the  same  owners,)  has 
been  subsequently  signed  by  the  proprietors  in  per- 
son, or  by  attorney,  to  a  request  addressed  to  the 
directors  that  the  Bank  should  resume  the  transac- 
tion of  the  public  busness,  "if  the  same  could  be  ob- 
tained on  such  terms  as  the  Board  might  deem  expe- 
dient, and  advantageous  to  the  interests  of  the  institu- 
tion." 

And  whereas,  this  Board  did,  in  cancelling  the  for- 
mer contract,  act  in  accordance  with  the  views  express- 
ed by  the  owners,  or  their  representatives,  of  a  majori- 
ty of  the  stock: 

And  whereas,  the  present  instructions,  emanating  as 
they  do  from  a  still  larger  majority,  claim,  in  the  opi- 
n;on  of  the  Board,  equal  respect: 

And  whereas,  the  Board  have,in  consequence  of  such 
instructions,  made  a  new  arrangement  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  such  as  "  they  deem  expedient, 
and  believe  will  be  advantageous  to  the  interests  of  this 
institution:" 

And  whereas,  it  is  due  to  themselves,  in  order  to 
prevent  all  misconception,  or  unintentional  misrepre- 
sentation of  their  conduct  and  motives,  to  promulgate 
the  recent  proceedings  of  their  stockholders,  which, 
having  taken  place  unaccompanied  by  any  incident, 
attracting  general  attention,  might  else  remain  un- 
known to  the  public; — and  also,  to  make  an  explicit 
avowal  of  the  course  which  they  (the  Board)  have  pur- 
sued in  reference  to  the  same,  which  is  especially  re- 
quisite in  the  present  case,  because  of  the  great  pub- 
licity given  to  the  former  proceedings,  both  of  the 
Stockholders  and  the  Hoard;  therefore, 

Hesolved,  1,  That  public  notice  be  given  that  the 
Girard  Bank,  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  has  resumed 
the  transaction  of  the  public  business,  as  a  fiscal  agent, 
under  a  contract  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  States,  made  and  entered  into  on  the  eigh- 
teenth day  of  the  present  month. 

Resolved,  2,  That  the  foregoing  preamble  and  reso- 
lution, attested  by   the  Cashier,    be  inserted  in  two  or 
more  of  the  daily  papers  of  this  city. 
A  true  copy  from  the  minutes. 

WM.  I).  LEWIS,  Cashier. 
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METEOROLOGICAL  REGISTElt 

Extract  from  the  Meteorological  Register,  taken  at  the  State  Capitol — Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania, 

Bx  James  Wright,  Librarian. 

MARCH,  1S34. 
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40 

44 

39 

37 

33 

21 

30 

sw 

do.     do. 

11 

Tuesday 

44 

49 

52 

48 

30.00 

29.88 

29-81 

29.90 

E 

Cloudy  day, 

12 

Wednesd 

50 

56 

50 

52 

29.76 

74 

70 

73 

W 

Cloudy,— Clear,  Bluster. 

13 

Thursd'y 

37 

45 

50 

44 

30.00 

30.00 

30.00 

30.00 

NW 

Clear  day, 

14 

Friday 

38 

47 

42 

42 

29.91 

29.80 

29.77 

29  83 

SE 

Cloudy, — light  rain, 

15 

Saturday 

40 

46 

46 

44 

73 

73 

76 

74 

M 

Cloudv  day, 

16 

Sunday 

41 

48 

47 

45 

90 

90 

90 

90 

SE 

do."  do. 

17 

Monday 

47 

53 

57 

52 

90 

93 

93 

92 

SE 

Cloudy, — Clear, 

18 

Tuesday 
Wednesd 

42 

58 

62 

54 

30.00 

30.00 

29.93 

29.98 

SE 

Clear,— Cloudy, 

19 

55 

68 

68 

64 

29.82 

29.78 

77 

29.79 

SW 

Clear, — Rain, 

20 

Thursd'y 

61 

70 

72 

68 

75 

65 

65 

68 

s 

Flying  clouds, 

2l 

Friday 

34 

37 

36 

36 

75 

75 

75 

75 

NW 

Clear,— Cloudy,  Blust'g, 

22 

Saturday 

23 

30 

36 

30 

90 

90 

90 

90 

NW 

Clear  day,                 do. 

23 

Sunday 

35 

43 

46 

41 

83 

70 

66 

73 

E 

Cloudy  day, 

24 

Monday 

42 

48 

48 

46 

65 

65 

65 

65 

W 

Cloudy, — Clear, 

25 

Tuesdayr 

38 

40 

41 

40 

66 

55 

55 

59 

E 

Snow  and  drizzling  rain, 

26 

Wednesd 

33 

40 

43 

39 

87 

87 

87 

87 

NW 

Clear, — Cloudy, 

27 

Thursday 

36 

49 

54 

46 

30.00 

30.00 

30.00 

30.00 

W 

Sun  &  cloudy— Clear, 

28 

Friday 

Saturday 

Sunday 

42 

56 

60 

53 

29.95 

29-95 

29.90 

29.92 

s 

Clear  day, 

29 

48 

60 

50 

53 

71 

66 

66 

68 

NW 

Clear,— Cloudy,  Bluste'g 

30 

29 

48 

44 

40 

86 

86 

8o 

86 

NW 

Clear  day. 

31 

Monday 

33 

46 

52 

44 

30.02 

30.02 

30.02 

30-02 

S 

Clear — Cloudy.rain  at  ni 

Thermometer. 
Maximum  on  the  20th, 
Minimum  on  the  3d, 
Difference, 
Mean,  -  -  - 


29' 
39c 

46  V 


Barometer. 


Maximum  on  the  9th, 
Minimum  on  the  2d, 
Difference, 
Mean  height, 


30.30  inches. 
29.52      " 
00.78      " 
29.86      " 


From  the  Minor's  Journal 

ANTHRACITE  FOR   STEAM  ENGINES. 

The  North  American  Company  have  an  Engine  of 
15  horse  power,  for  the  purpose  of  freeing  their  Cen- 
treville  mine  of  water  and  hoisting  up  the  coal,  which 
they  are  now  raising  from  below  the  water  level.  The 
shaft  is  now  110  feet  deep,  and  the  engine  is  worked 
about  5  hours  in  the  24  for  pumping  out  the  water— 
the  residue  chiefly  occupied  in  hoisting  Coal.  The 
fuel  which  they  use  altogether  is  their  small  or  nut 
coal,  such  as  could  be  had  in  Philadelphia  at  about  $3 
per  ton.  The  Engineer  lias  been  employed  fifteen 
years  in  England,  where  he  used  the  Bituminous  Coal, 
and  he  gives  a  decided  preference  to  this  Anthracite, 
saying  that  it  keeps  up  the  steam  more  regularly  than 
the  English  Coal,  preserving  a  constant  uniform  heat, 
whilst  the  latter,  partaking  of  the  nature  of  wood  fuel, 
sinks  when  not  under  blast,  and  loses   time  by  the 


more  repeated  feeding  of  the  furnace.  It  is  a  matter 
of  surprise  that  our  Steamboats,  particularly  on  the 
Delaware,  have  not  long  since  used  our  Anthracite. 
Were  any  intelligent  proprietor  of  steamboats  to  come 
and  view  the  operation  of  this  engine.so  regular  and  eco- 
nomical, I  think  conviction  of  the  advantage  of  this 
fuel  would  follow  necessarily.  The  pump  makes  40 
strokes  per  minute.,  and  delivers  440  gallons  of  water 
in  that  time,  raised  100  feet  perpendicular.  The  en- 
gine consumes  about  two  tons  of  coal  per  day. 
August  21.1834.  N. 


The  quantity  of  rain  that  fell  in  York  and  its  vicinity 
from  the  1st  to  the  31st  of  July,  amounted  to  2.94 
inches  (not  quite  3  inches.)  In  the  same  month  of  last 
year,  1833,  these  fell  14.5  inches  (14i  inches.)  From 
this  it  mav  easily  be  perceived  that  our  corn  crops  will 
not  be  what  they  were  last  year. 
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INSTRUCTION  OF  THE  BLIND. 

Mdress,  to  the  Benevolent  Citizens  of  Chester  County. 

Fifty  years  ago,  the  first  institution  for  the  instruction 
of  the  blind  was  established  in  Paris,  by  the  Abbe 
Huay,  who  as  a  philanthropist  had  no  superior.  Since 
that  period  a  number  of  eminent  schools  have  been  in- 
stituted in  various  parts  of  Europe.  England  has  three 
seminaries  of  this  kind,  all  of  which  are  in  successful 
operation,  diffusing  their  benefits  to  that  class  of  heir 
unfortunate  population,  whose  miseries  they  are  intend- 
ed to  alleviate-  Our  own  country  has  but  recently 
availed  itself  of  the  blessings  which  similar  institutions 
afford,  and  now,  we  are  able  to  number  three — one  at 
Boston,  established  more  than  two  years  ago,  under 
the  superintendence  of  Dr.  How;  another  at  New 
York,  about  the  same  time;  and  a  third  at  Philadelphia 
under  the  direction  and  management  of  Mr.  Friedlan- 
der.  The  two  first  mentioned  schools  have  been  lib- 
erally endowed  by  the  Legislatures  of  their  respective 
States,  which  circumstance,  together  with  the  aid  re- 
ceived from  private  munificence,  has  placed  them  on  a 
permanent  and  useful  foundation. 

"  The  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of 
the  Blind,"  which  is  located  in  Philadelphia,  was  es- 
tablished on  the  25th  of  March.  Mr.  Friedlander,  a 
gentleman  regularly  educated  and  eminently  qualified 
for  this  object,  having  left  his  native  country  with  a 
view  to  the  instruction  of  these  particular  subjects  of 
misfortune,  arrived  in  that  city  a  short  time  prior  to 
that  period,  and  communicated  his  wishes  to  some  phi- 
lanthropic citizens,  who  immediately  took  measures  to 
aid  him  in  laying  the  basis  of  the  present  institution. 
He  began  with  four  pupils,  and  depending  for  its  sup- 
port upon  the  liberality  and  benevolence  of  a  few  indi- 
viduals who  had  manifested  a  deep  interest  in  the  un- 
dertaking, together  with  his  own  resources,  their  num- 
ber h:<s  increased  to  fifteen. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  last  session  of  the  Ge- 
neral Assembly,  an  application  was  made  by  the  mana- 
gers of  the  Institution,  for  an  act  of  incorporation,  and 
such  pecuniary  assistance,  as  that  body  might  deem  it 
requisite  to  afford.  In  order  to  illustrate  the  practica- 
bility of  educating  the  blind,  and  remove  any  doubts 
that  might  exist  on  this  subject  in  the  minds  of  the  re- 
presentatives, an  exhibition  of  the  pupils  was  given  in 
the  Hall  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  which  was 
followed  by  a  liberal  endowment  by  the  Legislature. 
Ten  thousand  dollars  were  appropriated  to  liquidate  a 
small  debt  under  which  the  institution  was  laboring, 
and  to  aid  in  placing  it  on  a  more  extended  scale  of 
usefulness.  Ten  thousand  dollars  were  also  appropriat- 
ed towards  the  erection  of  suitable  buildings  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  pupils,  upon  condition,  that  dou- 
ble that  amount  should  be  procured  by  voluntary  sub- 
scription. And  it  was  further  enacted  that  the  sum  of 
nine  thousand  dollars  might  be  drawn  from  the  public 
funds,  for  the  education  of  indigent  blind  children  in 
the  state,  at  a  price  not  exceeding  $160  per  annum  for 
each  pupil,  and  no  scholar  to  receive  the  benefit  of 
this  provision  longer  than  six  years.  The  privilege 
{; ranted  in  this  cause  continues  for  a  term  of  six  years 
only. 

From  this  brief  historv  of  the  rise  of  this  infant  insti- 
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tution,  it  will  be  perceived  that  $20,000  must  be  obtain- 
ed by  private  contributions  before  any  money  can  be 
drawn  from  the  State  towards  the  erection  of  buildings, 
and  unless  these  subscriptions  are  made  within  two 
years  from  the  passage  of  the  act,  the  state  is  freed 
from  the  obligation  imposed  by  this  provision.  About 
one-third  of  the  amount  has  been  already  procured, 
principally  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia.  Four  individ- 
uals in  that  city  have  contributed  §1000  each.and  $1000 
was  raised  by  the  citizens  of  Lancaster. 

Chester  county  will  also,  we  trust,  contribute  her 
share  in  the  establishment  of  this  humane  institution. — 
Out  of  503  blind  persons  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania, 
our  county  contains  27,  a  number  exceeding  the  ratio 
proportionate  to  her  population.  Something  then  is 
certainly  due  from  her  in  aid  of  this  highly  benevolent 
enterprise  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  her  sightless 
children.  That  the  blind  can  be  taught  reading,  wri- 
ting, ciphering  and  music  as  well  as  manual  labor, 
which  they  can  turn  to  a  profitable  account,  there  can 
be  no  doubt.  The  exhibitions  which  have  been  given 
by  Mr.  Friedlander,  of  the  skill  and  acquirements  of 
his  pupils,  have  never  failed  to  convince  the  most 
sceptical  upon  this  subject,  and  elicit  a  deep  feeling  of 
admiration  for  the  usefulness  of  such  institutions. 

The  claims  of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the 
instruction  of  the  blind  may  be  urged  upon  the  atten- 
tion of  all  who  can  feel  a  spark  of  sympathy  for  that 
class  of  unfortunate  fellow  beings  whom  Providence  in 
the  dispensation  of  his  favors,  has  been  pit  ased  to  deny 
one  of  the  greatest  blessings  we  enjoy  in  this  life.  Who 
can  contemplate  these  children  of  misfortune  pining 
away  in  despondency  and  gloom,  without  one  ray  of 
light  to  irradiate  their  dark  and  benighted  minds,  and 
not  feel  that  it  is  his  duly  to  endeavor  to  afford  re- 
lief ?  In  vain  may  we  contribute  money  for  their  sup- 
port, while  they  are  left  in  ignorance  to  grieve  over 
their  sad  and  neglected  condition.  This  exercise  of 
charity  and  benevolence  is  indeed  a  feeble  consolation 
to  the  keen  sense  of  misery  and  despair,  which  occu- 
pies their  souls.  The  human  mind  is  never  satisfied  to 
dwell  amidst  the  light  reflected  by  civilization  and  learn- 
ing, without  partaking  of  the  enjoyments  they  afford. 
And  although  the  blind  cannot  feast  their  eyes  wth  the 
beauties  which  surround  them,  and  contemplate  with 
delight  the  enchanting  scenes  of  creation,  nor  behold 
the  smiling  countenances  of  parental  affection,  yet, 
they  are  now  enabled  to  drink  from  the  rich  stream"'-,  of 
pleasure,' which  education  offers  to  them — and  instead 
of  sitting  down  in  silence  and  despair,  their  minds  may 
be  illuminated  by  the  light  of  revelation  and  truth. — 
They  can  exchange  their  condition  of  dependence  up- 
on charity,  for  one  of  utility  and  happiness — they  can 
learn  the  way  to  heaven  by  a  perusal  of  the  sacred  vol- 
ume— a  new  existence  is  given  to  them,  and  with  a 
deep  sense  of  gratitude  do  they  acknowledge  the  obli- 
gations they  are  under  to  those,  who  have  contributed 
to  their  amelioration- 
Shall  Chester  county  be  appealed  to  in  vain  in  behalf 
of  these  children  of  misfortune!'  Shall  it  be  said  that 
she  ha-  lost  her  high  reputation  for  benevolence  which 
has  hitherto  distinguished  her?  While  individuals 
abroad  arc  sustaining  this  institution  by  a  laudable  nn.. 
nificence,  can  we  not  do  srwething  worthy  the  object 
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in  view?  Small  contributions  by  each  one  according'  to 
his  means,  will  amount  to  a  large  sum,  and  aid  to  render 
permanently  useful,  one  of  the  most  important  institu- 
tions which  have  been  established.  Let  then  the  friends 
of  humanity  and  benevolence  throughout  the  counir) — 
consider  the  amount  of  good  even  a  small  pittance  may 
afford,  and  contribute  their  mite  towards  redeeming  the 
unfortunate  blind  from  a  state  of  wretchedness — remo- 
ving the  veil  of  darkness  which  obscures  their  intellec- 
tual powers,  and  placing  them  in  a  more  elevated  rank 
of  human  felicity. 


From  the  Pittsburg  Gaze'.te. 
THE  PENNSYLVANIA  CANAL. 

By  the  last  "Wheeling  Times,  we  perceive  that  the 
Baltimore  Gazette  has  propounded  some  important 
questions  in  relation  to  our  great  state  improvements. 
To  those  questions,  the  editor  of  the  Times  has  kindly 
volunteered  to  reply. 

A  more  extraordinary  tissue  of  misstatements  than  is 
contained  in  this  reply,  we  have  never  read.  From  a 
hasty  perusal  of  it,  we  incline  to  think  that  there  is  no 
one  assertion  or  matter  of  opinion  contained  in  it,  which 
is  correct.  We  intend,  however,  to  notice  it  fully,  and 
if,  in  examiningit,  we  happen  to  find  any  one  assertion 
or  opinion  which  is  well  founded,  we  will  give  our 
neighbor  credit  for  it.  We  do  not  act  use  that  editor 
of  wilful  misrepresentation,  but  we  do  think  that  he  has 
acted  unwisely  in  writing  upon  matters  of  which  he  is 
Utterly  ignorant. 

The  following  is  a  portion  of  the  reply: — 

"The  usual  time  for  closing  of  the  canals  by  ice  is 
the  10th  of  November,  and  the  1st  of  April  for  their 
opening — nearly  five  months." 

The  first  assertion,  that  our  canal  usually  becomes 
closed  by  ice  about  the  10th  of  November,  and  contin- 
ues so  until  the  1st  of  April,  is  entirely  incorrect,  The 
truth  is,  that  so  far  from  the  canal  being  usually  closed 
by  ice  on  the  10th  of  November  and  continuing 
so  until  the  1st  of  April,  it  has  never  so  happened  since 
the  canal  was  opened,  and  probably  never  will  happen. 
The  editor  of  the  Gazette,  at  Wheeling,  gives  a  little 
more  time — he  extends  it  to  about  the  1st  of  December, 
and  fixes  the  commencement  of  navigation  at  about  the 
22d  of  March.  This  latter  editor  also  admits  that  it  may 
happen  that  the  canal  may  not  be  closed  at  all,  by  ice, 
and  adds — "as  would  have  been  the  case  in  1827-8." 
The  canal  has  been  in  operation  so  short  a  time,  that  it 
is  not  possible  to  say  at  what  time  it  will  usually  close — 
but  we  can  say  that  tolls  were  taken  during  every  month 
of  the  winter  of  1832-3,  and  the  same  would  have  been 
the  case  during  the  last  winter,  if  the  commissioners 
had  not  ordered  the  water  to  be  drawn  off  to  make 
some  improvements  upon  the  aqueduct  across  the  Alle- 
gheny at  the  mouth  of  the  Kiskiminetas.  We  have  not 
had  leisure  to  ascertain  when  this  order  was  given,  but, 
upon  turning  to  our  file,  we  find  a  letter  from  the  Su- 
perintendent, dated  at  Bills'  Dam,  on  the  18th  of  Jan- 
uary, 1834,  which  mentions  that  the  great  fresh  in  the 
Kiskiminetas  had  carried  away  a  part  of  Bills'  Dam. 
and  adds  that  he  expects  to  have  it  repaired  by  the  1st 
of  March,  without,  in  the  mean  time,  interrupting  the 
navigation.  So  that,  in  1834,  the  navigation  was  cer- 
tainly not  interrupted  by  ice  prior  to  the  18th  of  Jan 
uary. 

We  have,  then,  the  experience  of  two  winters  in  one 
of  which  the  canal  was  open  a  portion  of  every  month — 
in  the  other,  it  was  certainly  open  every  month  but 
February,  and  mighthave  been  opened  before  the  20th 
of  that  month,  had  the  improvements  on  the  aqueduct 
been  completed.  These  improvements,  however, 
delayed  the  opening  of  the  canal  until  the  10th  of 
March. 

Although  wc  cannot  undertake  to  fix  a  time  when 
the  canal  will  usually  be  closed  by  ice,  yet  we  can  say 


that  it  will  not  be  closed  twice  in  twenty  years  before 
the  10th  of  December — nor  will  it,  twice  in  twenty 
years,  be  closed  after  the  20th  of  February. 

The  editor  next  proceeds  to  notice  the  supply  of 
water  as  follows: 

From  Pine  Creek,  five  miles  from  Pittsburg,  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Kiskiminetas,  a  distance  of  30  miles,  the 
canal,  in  dry  seasons,  will  always  be  liable  to  the  inter- 
ruptions from  deficiency  of  water,  which  can  be  sup. 
plied  only  by  I  he  use  of steam  power,in  raising  water  into 
the  canal, — this  interruption,  if  it  can  thus  be  remedied 
must  be  done  at  great  expense, — the  duration  of  this 
difficulty,  each  year,  must  depend  on  the  character  of 
the  season,  whether  wet  or  dry — it  will  be  most  likely 
to  occur  at  a  period  of  the  year  most  important  to  the 
trade  between  the  east  and  the  west — in  the  latter  part 
of  summer  and  the  early  part  of  fall,  when  a  large 
portion  of  the  fall  goods  are  transported  to  the 
west. " 

As  we  understand  the  first  sentence  of  this  extract, 
the  editor  makes  the  distance  from  this  city  to  the  mouth 
of  Kiskiminetas  35  miles — this  is  an  error  but  it  is  a 
small  matter.  The  remark  that  the  scarcity  of  water 
is  most  likely  to  occur  between  Pine  Creek  and  the 
Kiskiminetas  is  not  well  founded.  If  such  scarcity 
should  ever  occur,  it  will  be  first  felt  between  this  city 
and  Pine  Creek,  because  the  business  will  be  mote  con- 
siderable, and  because  that  portion  is  farthest  removed 
from  the  supply  of  water,  and  of  course  more  exposed 
to  leakage  and  evaporation.  But  there  is  no  danger  of 
any  such  scarcity  of  water  for  many  years  to  come.  The 
rivers  are  now  very  low — considerable  business  is  doing 
—and  yet  the  canal  has  as  much  water  as  is  desirable — 
indeed,  it  is  as  full  as  it  was  in  April  or  May. 

The  canal  commissioners,  however,  foreseeing  that 
the  time  may  come  when  a  sufficient  supply  of  water 
cannot  be  kept  up  by  the  present  means,  have  recom- 
mended a  measure  which  will  not  only  ensure  an  abun- 
dant supply,  but  make  a  valuable  addition  to  our  im- 
provements. They  do  not,  however,  recommend  a 
steam  engine,  which  the  Wheeling  editor  declares  is 
the  only  means  of  supplying  water,  but  the  extension 
of  a  navigable  feeder  from  the  mouth  of  the  Kiskimine- 
tas, fifteen  miles  up  the  Allt  gheny,  with  a  dam,  by 
which  water  enough  for  ten  canals  c;m  be  supplied. — 
This  feeder  will  no  doubt  be  constructed  at  some  early 
period,  but  it  will  be  many  years  before  it  will  be  ne- 
cessary as  a  means  of  supplying  water. 

The  next  extract  is  as  follows: 

"  The  route  between  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburg,  is 
mostly  through  narrow  valleys  confined  by  precipitous 
mountains,  these  expensive  improvements,  therefore, 
unlike  the  New  York  canal,  receive  but  little  support, 
from  the  adjacent  country, — they  were  designed  to  con- 
nect  the  metropolis  of  the  state  in  the  east  with  the 
flourishing  city  of  Pittsburg  in  the  west,  and  thus  to 
secure  a  large  portion  of  the  trade  .of  the  "  far  west" 
without  reference  to  the  improvement  of  the  interior  of 
the  state.4' 

Now,  if  it  were  true  that  these  canals  will  derive  "but 
little  support  from  the  adjacent  country,"  it  would  be 
rather  a  recommendation  than  otherwise  of  this  route  to 
distant  freighters,  but  this  statement  is  as  unsound  as 
the  rest.  The  adjacent  country  does  already  furnish 
much  support  to  the  canals,  and  will  hereafter  furnish 
much  more.  The  main  trunk  of  the  canal,  without  re- 
ference to  the  branches,  passes  through  the  whole 
length  of  the  Juniata  Iron  country,  and  of  the  region  of 
the  Salt  Works  on  the  Kiskiminetas  and  Conemaugh. 
It  also  reaches  the  bituminous  coal  mines  at  Holidays- 
burg.  Already  has  salt  been  sent  from  the  Conemaugh 
to  Uarrisburg,  and  coal  from  Holidaysburg  eastward. 
So  that  although  the  country  along  the  canal  is  not-re- 
markably  rich  in  agricultural  products,  yet  it  abounds  in 
minerals  which  are  always  the  best  sources  of  income 
for  canals. 

In  another  Wheeling  paper,  an   attempt  is  made  to 
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show  that  the  route  by  the  Cumberland  road  from 
Wheeling  to  Baltimore  is  preferable  to  the  Pennsylva- 
nia canal.  The  following  extract  from  the  same  article, 
will  be  a  sufficient  reply  to  all  such  logic— we  will  give 
this  extract  without  other  comment,  than  to  say  that  the 
conjecture  about  the  quantity  of  bacon  and  lard  is  vast- 
ly below  the  mark. 

'«  We  can  obtain  information  from  no  one  here  as  to 
the  quantity  of  flour  and  grain  forwarded  from  Pitts 
burg  to  Philadelphia,  nor  of  the  precise  quantity  of  any 
other  article  of  western  growth  or  manufacture;  but  the 
quantity  of  tobacco  Bent  from  this  place  to  Baltimore,  by 
Pittsburg  and  the  Pennsylvania  Canal,  this  season,  is 
estimated  at  2,500  hogshead,  and  the  quantity  of  bacon 
and  lard,  shipped  from,  or  that  have  passed  by  this 
place,  to  be  conveyed  by  the  same  route  to  Philadel- 
phia and  Baltimore,  is  set  down  by  conjecture  at  1,500,000 
lbs." 


THE  POLES. 
To  the  Citizens  of  the  City  and  County  of  Philadelphia. 

The  committee  appointed  by  a  town  meeting,  held 
on  the  30th  of  April  last,  to  devise  means  for  relieving 
the  unfortunate  Polish  Exiles,  beg  leave  to 
REPORT, 

That,  having  brought  their  operations  to  a  close,  they 
deem  it  a  duty  to  lay  before  the  public,  a  statement  of 
the  course  of  their  proceedings,  the  means  which  have 
been  p'aced  at  their  disposal,  and  the  objects  to  which 
they  have  been  applied. 

As  soon  as  the  organization  of  the  committee,  the 
appointment  of  agents  to  take  up  collections,  and 
other  preliminary  measures  would  allow,  they  opened 
a  correspondence  with  the  New  York  Committee, 
which  resulted  in  an  agreement  on  our  part,  to  receive 
under  our  protection  twenty-five  of  the  Polish  exiles, 
for  whom  a  temporary  support  was  provided,  until 
they  should  be  able  to  obtain  employment,  or  be  other- 
wise disposed  of  according  to  their  respective  wishes 
and  circumstances.  On  their  arrival,  they  were  placed 
in  private  houses,  where  they  could  be  furnished  with 
plain  fare,  and  be  made  acquainted  with  the  habits  of 
sober,  industrious,  and  orderly  American  families:  and 
the  committee  would  express  their  satisfaction,  that 
those  who  have  undertaken  to  entertain  these  homeless 
strangers,  have  in  general,  conducted  towards  them  in 
a  manner  which  merits  entire  approbation. 

Next  to  their  necessity  of  bodily  sustenance,  and  that 
of  decent  apparel  (which  their  long  exile  and  many 
months  imprisonment,  on  shipboard  as  well  as  on  land, 
had  almost  exhausted,)  was  that  of  a  medium  of  commu- 
nication with  our  citizens.  The  committee  according- 
ly took  early  measures  for  instructing  them  in  the  ele- 
ments of  our  language.  To  Mr.  F.  Schrader,  whose 
services  were  obtained  for  this  purpose,  they  are  under 
obligations  for  the  assiduous  and  faithful  discharge  of 
his  duties.  Under  his  care  those  of  the  Poles  who  were 
diligent  in  study,  and  constant  in  their  attendance, have 
made  such  proficiency  as  to  place  them  entirely  beyond 
the  probability  of  suffering  from  any  want  of  power  to 
make  known  their  necessities. 

In  conformity  with  the  statements  contained  in  their 
"appeal"  to  the  public,  when  soliciting  aid  for  the  ob- 
jects of  their  care,  the  committee  have  constantly  di- 
reeled  their  efforts  to  measures  which  might  place  the  J 
Poles  above  the  necessity  of  a  reliance  on  charity,  and  j 
to  inquiries  which  might  lead  to  their  establishment  in  j 
useful  and  industrious  habits.  With  this  view,  corres- 
pondences were  opened,  and  persons  engaged  to  make  I 
diligent  inquiries  for  places  of  employment,  for  such  as 
were  capable  of  immediately  obtaining  their  own  sub- 
sistence. We  regret  that  the  depressed  state  of  busi- 
ness in  every  quarter  to  which  our  attention  was  di- 


rected, rendered  it  impracticable,  with  few  exceptions, 
to  obtain  situations  in  which  they  could  procure  even 
the  amount  of  their  board  and  lodging.  The  citizens 
of  Lancaster,  York,  Harrisburg,  and  other  interior 
towns,  have  zealously  seconded  our  efforts,  but  their 
success  has,  from  similar  causes,  nearly  resembled  our 
own. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  having  at  a  late 
period  of  their  recent  protracted  session,  made  an  ar- 
rangement by  which  the  Poles  are  allowed,  under  cer- 
tain considerations,  to  become  settlers  on  some  of  the 
public  lands,  they  have  of  late  expressed  a  general  de- 
sire to  repair  to  the  West,  in  order  to  take  advantage  of 
that  arrangement.  To  facilitate  their  journey,  the 
committee  finally  determined  to  distribute  the  means 
remaining  in  their  hands  to  defray  in  part,  the  expense 
ofsubsistence  while  on  their  route,  commending  them, 
at  the  same  time,  to  the  kind  regards  of  our  fellow  citi- 
zens in  the  west,  for  such  aid  as  their  circumstances  may 
enable  them  to  add  to  the  remains  of  your  bounty. 

In  addition  to  the  contributions  in  money  made  by 
our  citizens,  there  have  been  some  very  acceptable  do- 
nations of  clothing,  all  of  which  have  been  duly  distri- 
buted as  the  urgency  of  circumstances  required.  The 
committee  cannot  close  this  report,  without  expressing 
their  acknowledgments  to  those  benevolent  individuals 
and  companies,  who  have  at  our  suggestion  kindly  of- 
fered a  passage,  free  of  expense,  to  several  of  the 
Poles,  when  travelling  in  search  of  employment.  The 
rail  road  lines  from  this  city  to  New  York  and  to  Balti- 
more, and  the  lines  of  stages  to  Pittsburg  and  to  Har- 
risburg, belonging  to  Messrs.  Peters  &.  Company,  have 
each,  in  turn,  deserved  our  thanks  for  favours  of  this 
description.  Innkeepers  and  others  have  likewise  fre- 
quently laid  the  Poles  under  obligations,  for  gratuitous 
entertainment  while  on  their  respective  routes. 

To  a  number  of  humane  and  highly  respectable  ladies, 
the  committee  have  been  indebted  for  their  benevolent 
labours  in  obtaining  apparel  for  the  unfortunate  exiles. 
While  thus  fulfilling  the  sacred  offices  of  charity,  they 
have  entitled  themselves  to  be  remembered  in  the  pray- 
ers of  the  mothers  and  sisters  of  those  whom  they  have 
thus  kindly  relieved.  Should  the  recital  reach  them 
amidst  the  cruel  desolaiion  of  their  county,  the  Corne- 
lias of  Poland,  proud  of  the  undying  heroism  of  their 
sons,  may  for  a  moment,  find  the  tear  of  gratitude  cour- 
sing the  channels  in  which  only  floods  of  sorrow  are 
wont  to  flow. 

Of  the  whole  amount  of  funds  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  your  committee,  there  was  collected  by  agents  in  the 
different  wards  and  districts,  or  received  in  voluntary 
donations,  §1,848  26 

From  contributions  in  several  churches,  in 
which  discourses  were  delivered  in  favour 
of  the  Poles,  486  97 

From  a  benefit  at  the  Walnut  Street  Thea- 
tre, 171  87 
From  an  exhibition  by  Mr.  Maelzel,  43  00 


Total  cash  receipts, 
Of  this  amount  there  was  expended 

for  board,  lodging,  washing.&c.  1,108  99 
Clothing,  including  shoes,  291  24 

Instructor's    Salary,    room    rent, 

books,  Sic.  84  47 

Medicines  and  medical  attendance,      14  65 
Printing  vocabularies,  20  00 

Do.  Advertisements,  noticcs,hand- 

bills,  Sic  67  59 

Travelling  expenses,  231  00 

Cash  paid  to  the  Poles,  including 

the  sum  distributed  at  the  close 

of  our  operations,  492  50 

Expenses  of  collection,  1-0  14 

Several  miscellaneous  items,  119  52 


$2,550  10 


$2,550  10 
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Before  their  final  separation,  the  general  committee 
appointed  the  undersigned  a  sub-committee  to  audit  the 
accounts  and  present  to  the  public  a  detail  of  their  pro- 
ceedings. 

Having  disbursed  the  funds  in  their  hands,  and  clos- 
ed their  operations,  on  the  evening  of  the  lGth  instant, 
the  Committee  on  motion  adjourned  sine  die. 

WALTER  R.  JOHNSON, 
JAMES  O'CONNOR, 
WM.  P.  SMITH, 
Sub  Committee  on  reports  and  accounts. 
Philadelphia,  August  23,  1834. 
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(Continued  from  page  140.) 

In  the  lessee  of  John  Wilkins.  jun.  vs.  John  Allenton, 
at  Allegheny, November,1801,  before  the  same  judges, 
(MSS.  Reports,)  the  plaintiff* claimed  under  a  warrant 
in  his  own  name  for  400  acres  of  land,  north  and  west, 
&c.  on  French  creek,  adjoining  a  survey  made  for  one 
Baum,  and  including  the  claim  formerly  of  John  Went- 
worth,  agreeably  to  the  acts  of  assembly  of  3d  of  April, 
1792,  and  ofthe9thof  March,  1796,  dated  18th  of 
March,  1795,  reciting  that  he  was  desirous  to  settle  and 
improve  the  said  four  hundred  acres.  A  survey  of  373 
acres,  102  perches,  was  made  by  J.  Power,  on  the  20th 
of  September,  1797,  it  being  the  same  tract  whicli  was 
surveyed  to  John  Wentworth,  on  the  27th  of  March, 
1794,  on  his  improvement,  dated  3d  of  April,  1792. — 
A  patent  issued  thereon,  dated  17ih  of  July,  1801,  to 
Wilkins,  which  was  admitted  by  the  defendant's  coun- 
sel to  be  read,  though  the  demise  was  laid  the  1st  of 
February,  1799,  and  the  ejectment  brought  to  June 
term,  1800. 

The  defendant's  counsel  moved  for  a  nonsuit.  The 
terms  of  actual  settlement  prescribed  by  the  9th  section 
of  the  act  of  3d  of  April,  1792,  are  not  shown  by  the 
plaintiff  to  have  been  complied  with.  The  patent  since 
the  ejectment  brought  cannot  dispense  with  the  condi- 
tions originally  imposed.nor  have  any  effect  It  was  found- 
ed on  mistake  and  misapprehension  of  the  law,  and 
therefore  void.  1  Black.  Com.  348.  It  was  decided 
by  the  justices  of  this  court  here  in  October,  1800,  be- 
tween Meade's  lessee  and  Haymaker,  that  the  condi- 
tions of  actual  settlement  and  residence  are  equally  ob 
ligatory  under  the  warrants  obtained  by  Meade,  as  un- 
der others.  Though  the  plaintiff  claims  under  a  credit 
given  to  David  Meade  by  the  act  of  9th  March,  1796; 
yet  that  law  only  removed  the  impediment  as  to  h 
warrants,  created  by  the  acts  of  22d  of  April,  and  22d 
September,  1794,  and  operated  as  a  virtual  repeal  of 
those  acts,  as  to  the  necessity  of  previous  improvements 
to  such  warrants.  On  the  14th  March,  1796,  the  Board 
of  Property  estimated  the  lands  of  Meade  at  £1392,and 
by  the  act  of  the  9th  of  the  same  month,  he  obtained  a 
credit  for  the  same  in  the  books  of  the  Receiver  Gene- 
ral, which  migut  be  transferred  to  any  person,  and 
passed  to  the  credit,  either  in  taking  out  new  warrants 
in  any  part  of  the  state,  where  vacant  land  might  be 
found,  or  paying  arrearages  of  former  grants.  The  law 
passed  the  house  of  representatives, obliging  him  to  pay 
£30  per  hundred  acres,  according  to  the  provisions  of 
the  6th  section  of  the  act  of  21st  December,  1784,  for 
such  new  warrants  as  he  should  obtain:  but  it  received 
considerable  amendments  in  the  Senate  on  the  27th  of 
February,  and  5th  of  March,  1796,  and  was  finally  mo- 
dified and  enacted  as  we  find  it  in  our  statute  book.  It 
Will  not  be  pretended,  that  if  he  had  received  his  mo- 
ney, he  could  have  further  claims  against  the  state;  and 
the  legislature  could  not  mean,  that  the  sum  passed  to 
his  credit,  should  be  more  valuable  than  the  same  sum 
in  cash,  in  the  hands  of  other  persons;  or  that  Meade, 
and  those  claiming  under  him,  should  experience  the 
benefit  of  the  diminution  of  price  in  the  lands,  and  not 
be  subjected  to  the  terms  of  actual  settlement,  equally 


with  other  citizens.  The  |rate  of  lands  across  rivers 
Ohio  and  Allegheny  was  lessened,  to  enable  the  holders 
of  them  to  make  efficient  settlements;  and  this  was  the 
great  object  contemplated  in  the  law  of  3d  of  April, 
1792.  It  was  calculated  as  a  complete  system  of  set- 
tlement,which  would  of  itself  be  carried  into  execution. 
The  words  of  the  9th  section  are,  "  In  defect  of  such 
actual  settlement  and  residence, it  shall  and  may  be  law- 
ful to  and  for  this  commonwealth,  to  issue  new  warrants 
to  other  actual  settlers,  for  the  said  lands,  &c."  and  of 
the  10th  section,  that  on  the  actual  settler  making  de- 
fault, the  commonwealth  may  grant  the  same  lands,  or 
any  part  thereof,  to  others  by  warrants.  The  variation 
of  phraseology  as  to  the  two  classes  of  land  holders  was 
certainly  intentional.  Other  actual  settlers  mean  per- 
sons really  on  the  lands,  and  the  expressions  can  convey 
other  idea.  The  entry  of  such  settlers.therefore,  on 
such  lands,  whereon  default  has  been  made,  is  congea- 
ble;  the  will  of  the  community  is  supreme,  and  has  so 
directed  it.  Warrant  holders  cannot  pretend  that  they 
have  more  equity  than  actual  settlers.  If  the  latter 
abandon  their  settlements,  their  farms  are  open  to  new 
applications;  why  should  it  not  be  so  also  in  the  cases  of 
the  former?  a  base  or  qualified  fee  must  be  determined, 

whenever  the  qualification  annexed  to  it  is  at  an  end 

2  Black.  Com.  109.  There  is  a  distinction  between  a 
condition  in  deed,  and  a  limitation.  When  the  estate 
is  so  expressly  confirmed  by  the  words  of  its  creation, 
that  it  cannot  endure  for  any  longer  time  than  till  the 
contingency  happens,  upon  which  the  estate  is  to  fail, 
this  is  a  limitation;  and  the  estate  may  be  defeated  there- 
by, without  any  entry  or  claim  to  avoid  it.  lb.  155.  The 
estate  here,  is  at  the  utmost  a  chattel  interest,  which 
terminated  on  the  default  of  the  warrantee.  lb.  156. 
The  warrant  is  dated  in  March,  1796,  and  no  settle- 
ment has  been  shown  under  it  before  the  ejectment 
was  brought  to  June,  1800,  more  than  four  years, 
though  it  should  have  been  made  in  two  years.  On  a 
condition  precedent,  the  party  has  no  estate  until  the 
condition  be  performed,  even  if  the  condition  has  be- 
come impossible,  lb.  157.  2  Dallas,  317.  Co.  Lit. 
206,  b.  On  a  limitation,  the  estate  determines  ipso 
facto,  without  entry.     Co.  Lit.  214,  b. 

Moreover  the  argument  ah  inconvenienti  applies  for- 
cibly in  the  present  instance.  Unless  actual  settlers  are 
encouraged  to  seat  themsefves  on  the  lands  of  default- 
ing warrantees,  the  intentions  of  the  legislature  as  to 
forming  settlements  by  way  of  barriers  to  the  frontiers 
will  be  defeated. 

The  plaintiff's  counsel  observed,  that  they  had  it  in 
their  power  to  prove  a  settlement  under  the  law,  but 
deemed  it  unnecessary.  The  plaintiff  was  entitled  to 
a  transferred  credit  under  David  Meade;  it  was  resolv- 
ed in  his  ejectment  against  Haymaker,  that  he  might 
take  out  a  warrant  without  any  previous  improvement, 
a  term  binding  on  other  citizens.  Was  he  not  then  con- 
fessedly in  a  better  plight  than  others  with  their  cash 
in  hand?  The  act  of  28th  of  March,  1789,  grants 
an  equivalent  to  the  Pennsylvania  claimants  either  in- 
the  old  or  new  purchase  at  their  option;  and  warrants 
and  patents,  and  all  other  acts  of  the  public  officers, 
were  to  be  peformed  free  of  expense.  In  these  par- 
ticulars also,  they  were  put  in  a  better  situation  than 
others  applying  for  lands.  We  know  nothing  of  the 
original  bill  in  the  lower  house,  or  of  the  amendments 
thereto  in  the  senate,  which  have  been  mentioned,  and 
which  afterwards  were  enacted  into  a  law  on  the  9th  of 
March,  1796.  The  court  have  not  the  journals  of  either 
house  before  them  whereon  they  can  judge;  but  this 
we  do  know,  in  the  language  of  the  same  act,  that  the 
Pennsylvania  claimants  "  had  performed  on  their  part 
all  the  requisites  necessary  to  their  obtaining  the  bene- 
fits of  the  said  law;  and  it  was  but  just  that  the  persons 
complying  with  the  terms  of  the  law  while  it  was  in  ex- 
istence,should  be  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  the  same." 
The  legislature  had  made  a  solemn  engagement  with 
the  persons  who  had  thus  surrendered  their  pretension*. 
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for  the  public  peace;  and  the  community  were  bound 
by  their  acts  as  moral  agents.  We  likewise  find  that 
grants  were  made  to  the  Washington  and  Pittsburg 
academies,  exempted  from  settlement.  Why  should 
not  Meade  and  those  claiming  under  him,  have  the 
same  indulgence? 

The  sentiments  of  the  court  on  the  subject  of  settle- 
ment on  Meade's  right  were  delivered  abiler. in  the  case 
of  Haymaker;  the  point  was  not  argued,  nor  was  the 
question  directly  before  the  court,  and  is  therefore  open 
to  discussion.  If  the  two  laws  of  1794,  had  not  passed, 
Meade  might  have  obtained  vacant  lands  any  where 
within  the  state.  What  we  insist  on,  is,  that  the  law 
of  9th  March,  1796,  was  meant  as  an  honest  fulfilment 
of  the  public  plighted  faith  by  the  act  of  28th  of  March, 
1787,  unfettered  by  the  terms  of  settlement,  or  any 
other  conditions  whatever,  unknown  at  this  time. 

But  it  has  been  said,  moreover,  that  the  warrantee 
never  had  more  than  a  chattel  interest,  and  right  of  en- 
try in  these  lands,  though  he  has  paid  the  full  consider- 
ation to  the  state.  And  it  is  assumed  as  a  ground  of 
argument,  that  the  estate,  such  as  it  was,  determined, 
ipso  facto,  by  its  limitation.  This  is  denied,  not  only  on 
the  express  words  of  the  law,  which  prescribes  a  cer- 
tain mode  of  issuing  new  warants,  vacating  the  original 
warrants,  but  on  the  authority  of  the  decision  of  this 
court,  in  Morris's  lessee  vs.  Neighman  and  Sheiner,  in 
May,  1799.  The  warrantee  by  payment  of  his  money 
and  receiving  possession  of  the  land,  obtains  an  estate 
on  certain  conditions;  and  to  take  advantage  of  a  condi- 
tion broken,  there  must  be  an  actual  entry,  a  stranger 
cannot  enter,  but  only  the  grantor  or  his  heirs.    . 

It  has  also  been  objected,  that  there  is  a  difference  of 
expression  in  the  9th  and  10th  sections  of  the  act  of  3d 
of  April,  1792,  as  to  vacating  the  interests  of  warran- 
tees and  actual  settlers.  It  will  be  clearly  found,  that 
the  former  section  equally  respects  both,  where  defaults 
have  been  made  as  to  settlements;  and  that  the  lat- 
ter section  is  merely  confined  to  the  instances  of  actual 
settlers  not  taking  out  their  warrants  within  ten  years 
after  passing  the  act.  Admit  an  entire  equality  of 
equity,  between  the  two  classes  of  land  holders, though 
the  warrantees  have  paid  their  money,  into  the  coffers 
of  the  estate;  why,  in  the  reason  and  nature  of  things, 
should  entries  on  land,  without  authority,  be  allowed 
in  the  case  of  warrantees,  and  not  as  to  the  settlers? — 
The  advocates  of  the  pretensions  of  the  latter,  will  not 
contend,  that  in  default  of  the  full, complete  settlement 
and  residence  pointed  out  by  the  law,  one  actual  set- 
tler may  dispossess  another  of  his  farm,  on  pretence  of 
the  interest  of  the  latter  being  determined  by  its  limi- 
tation,- and  that  the  entry  of  the  latter  is  congeable?  Such 
a  doctrine  would  produce  infinite  disorder  and  confu- 
sion. If  inconveniences  are  to  be  regarded  in  the 
exposition  of  the  law,  it  will  certainly  be  necessary  to 
adopt  the  rule,  that  some  public  authority  should  de- 
termine between  the  contending  parties;  that  they 
should  not  be  permitted  to  judge  and  decide  on  their 
individual  claims,  and  carve  out  their  several  remedies 
at  their  will  and  pleasure.  No  one  can  doubt  that  the 
peace  and  welfare  of  the  community  are  intimately  in- 
terested therein. 

By  the  Court.  We  expressed  our  opinions  incident- 
ally in  Meade's  lessee  vs.  Haymaker,  that  actual  set- 
tlements were  requisite,  in  the  case  of  warrants  issued 
under  the  act  of  March,  1796.  The  present  question 
was  not  immediately  before  the  court,  but  the  case 
naturally  led  to  it.  We  mean  not,  however,  now  to 
give  any  decided  opinion  on  the  point,  as  we  are  not 
possessed  of  the  minutes  of  the  house  of  representa- 
tives, or  of  the  senate;  which  have  been  referred  to  in 
the  argument. 

Admitting  that  the  conditions  of  actual  settlement  are 
obligatory  on  the  warrants  issued  under  that  act  to 
David  Meade,  and  others  claiming  a  credit  under  him, 
it  is  contended,  that  by  the  words  of  the  9th  section  of 


the  act  of  3d  of  April,  1792,  in  default  of  settlement 
and  residence,  the  commonwealth  may  issue  new  war- 
rants to  other  actual  settlers  for  the  said  lands,  &c  and 
that  these  expressions  imply  a  right  to  settle  on  such 
lands  whereon  default  has  been  made,  previous  to  such 
new  warrants  having  been  issued.  But  will  not  the  in- 
tention of  the  legislature  be  better  fulfilled,  and  all  the 
words  of  the  clause  receive  their  full  operation,  by  con- 
struing actual  settlers,  to  mean  other  persons  who  are 
desirous  to  settle  and  improve  the  lands?  If  they  must 
of  necessity  be  construed  to  mean  persons  then  cultivat- 
ing the  land,  then  none  but  such  characters  would  be 
entitled  to  vacating  warrants,  in  exclusion  of  the  rest  of 
mankind,  however  desirous  and  ready  to  make  settle- 
ments. Besides,  if  we  regard  the  grammatical  con- 
struction, and  adopt  the  sense  insisted  on  by  the  defen- 
dant's counsel,  then  those  words  must  be  taken  as  re- 
ferring to  such  actual  residence  and  settlement,  men- 
tioned two  lines  before,  comprehending  fencing,  Rear- 
ing, cultivating,  &.c.  erecting  the  messuage,  Sec  and 
residing  thereon  five  years.  Neither  of  these  construc- 
tions, it  is  presumed,  will  be  contended  for;  the  first 
opposes  every  ground  of  that  just  equality,  which  ought 
to  prevail  amongst  the  citizens  of  a  free  government; 
the  last  \sfelo  de  se  of  the  object  endeavoured  to  be  ac- 
complished, and  is  moreover  repugnant  to  the  subse- 
quent words,  and  so  often  as  defaults  shall  be  made  for 
the  time,  and  in  the  manner  aforesaid,  8cc.  which  pre- 
suppose faults  in  new  grants.  The  framers  of  the  law 
wisely  intended,  in  order  to  guard  against  confusion, 
disorder  and  uncertainty,  that  the  constituted  public 
authorities  of  the  state,  by  the*medium  of  the  Land  Of- 
fice, should  determine  respecting  the  defaults  alleged 
to  have  been  committed  by  the  first  warrantees.  The 
opinion  delivered  by  this  court  in  Morris's  lessee  vs. 
Neighman  and  Sheiner,  was  consonant  thereto,  and 
was  delivered  in  direct  terms,  that  no  individuals  could 
take  advantage  of  the  breach  of  the  condition,  unless 
through  the  instrumentality  of  the  commonwealth's 
officers,  by  granting  new  warrants  in  a  specified  form. 
This  was  likewise  recognized  by  the  majority  of  the 
judges  in  the  late  contested  case  of  the  mandamus  be- 
tween the  Holland  Land  company,  and  'I  ench  Coxe,. 
the  Secretary  of  the  Land  Office.  We  see  no  reason  at 
present  to  recede  from  the  opinion  which  we  have  de- 
liberately formed;  but  are  still  open  to  conviction.  Wc 
feel  and  know,  that  the  point  requires  to  be  finally  set- 
tled, and  that  the  peace  and  safety  of  the  country  are 
involved  in  an  early  and  mature  decision-  We  there- 
fore invite  the  defendant's  counsel  to  take  a  bill  of  ex- 
ceptions, move  for  a  new  trial,  or  to  consider  the  ques- 
tion as  a  point  reserved  for  further  discussion.  la 
the  mean  while,  the  motion  for  a  nonsuit  is  denied. 

The  defendant's  counsel  then  offered  to  show  in  evi- 
dence, that  William  Gregg  and  John  Gregg,  two  bro- 
thers seated  themselves  down  on  French  creek,  in  this, 
quarter  of  the  country  in  the  year  of  1789.  They  con- 
tinued there  that  summer,  and  each  designated  for 
himself  a  tract  of  land,  supposed  to  contain  400  acres; 
William's  claim  was  up  French  creek,  and  John's  be- 
low it.  A  small  cabin  was  built  on  William's  tract, 
wherein  they  resided.  They  then  returned  into  the  in- 
habited parts  of  the  country,  and  came  back  in  the 
spring  of  1790,  built  a  larger  house  on  John's  tract, and 
raised  100  bushels  of  corn,  and  500  bushels  of  potatoes 
on  the  lands  that  summer:  John  Gregg  returned  to 
Susquehanna  that  fall,  but  his  brother  William  contin- 
ued to  reside  in  the  larger  cabin,  that  fall,  and  the  en- 
suing winter;  and  was  killed  by  the  Indians,  on  the 
lands,  in  the  spring  of  1791.  The  defendant  alterwards 
intermarried  with  the  widow  of  William  Gregg,  and 
holds  the  lands  in  controversy  in  her  right,  and  under 
William  M'Adams,  the  guardian  of  his  minor  children. 

This  evidence  was  opposed  by  the  plaintiff's  counsel, 
on  the  ground  of  its  not  proving  a  settlement  recogniz- 
ed by  the  law.  By  section  sisth,  of  the  law  of  1 2th  oi 
March,  1783,  no  improvement,  office  right,   or  claim, 
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under  any  Indian  nation,  or  the  late  proprietaries,with- 
in  the  lands  appropriated  for  the  redemption  of  the  de- 
preciation certificates,  or  donations  to  the  officers  and 
soldiers  in  the  continental  army,  shall  be  valid,  but  the 
same  shall  be  null  and  void  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
whatsoever.  Ante,  page  64.  By  the  second  section  of 
the  act  of  1st  of  April,  1784,,  (ante,  page  102)  the  Land 
Office  which  was  shut  in  1776,  was  first  opened  from 
the  1st  of  July,  1784,  for  obtaining-  new  rights  to  lands 
already  purchased  from  the  Indians;  and  the  8th  section 
(ante,  page  104)  excepts  the  depreciation  and  donation 
lands.  The  same  exception  is  again  made  by  the  act 
of  21st  of  December,  1784,  (post  chapter  1111,  §6.) 
The  law  of  the  3d  of  April,  1792,  first  gave  a  right  of 
settlement  to  these  lands.  The  words  of  the  second 
section  are,  "the  lands  north  and  west  of  the  rivers 
Ohio  and  Allegheny,  and  Conewango  creek,  are  hereby 
offered  for  sale  to  persons  who  will  cultivate,  improve, 
and  settle  the  same;  and  the  5th  section,  which  directs, 
that  the  deputy  surveyor  shall  not  survey  the  lands  on 
warrants,  that  may  have  been  actually  settled  and  im- 
proved prior  to  the  date  of  the  entry  of  such  warrant 
with  the  deputy  surveyor  of  the  district,  except  for  the 
owner  of  such  settlement  and  improvement,  can  onlv 
mean  lands  settled  and  improved  after  passing  of  the 
act. 

By  the  Court.  The  present  case  interests  our  feel- 
ings; but  we  must  endeavour  to  find  out  the  true  mean- 
ing of  the  law,  and  adhere  to  it  firmly.  The  grammati- 
cal construction  of  the  act  is  clear,  and  puts  all  the  pea- 
pie  of  the  country  on  an  equal  footing.  The  words  of 
the  act  are  in  the  future  tense;  and  the  preamble  of  the 
act  offering  encouragement  to  actual  settlers,  must  na- 
turally refer  to  those  who  shall  settle,  and  not  to  those 
who  had  theretofore  settled.  We  are  bound  by  the  ex- 
pressions; and,  our  uniform  decisions  have  been,  that 
proofs  of  settlement  under  this  law,  should  be  confined 
to  settlements  made  after  it  was  passed.  But  if  the  de- 
fendant's counsel  are  dissatisfied  with  this  opinion,  we 
again  invite  them  to  put  it  in  a  train  to  go  before  another 
tribunal. 

It  was  then  agreed  that  a  verdict  should  pass  for  the 
plaintiff".  And  when  the  verdict  was  pronounced,. the 
plaintiff*  agreed  to  convey  one  moiety  of  the  lands  in 
question,  to  the  minor  children  of  the  said  William 
Gregg. 

Again:  On  the  19th  of  February,  1801,  an  act  was 
passed,  (chapter  2174, )  entitled,  "  An  act  for  the  re- 
lief of  Peter  Wikoff,  Jonathan  Bayard  Smith,  and 
others,"  which  recited  that  those  gentlemen  and  others 
had  received  patents  from  the  commonwealth,  for  cer- 
tain tracts  of  land,  in  pursuance  of  surveys  made  before 


tary  of  the  Land  Office,  to  show  cause  why  a  manda- 
mus should  not  be  awarded,  commanding  him  to  pre- 
pare and  deliver  patents  to  Jonathan  Smith,  for  the 
lands  so  warranted  and  surveyed- 

The  objection  made  by  the  Attorney  General  was 
principally  grounded  on  the  act  of  23d  of  April,  1794, 
by  which  the  Land  Office  was  prohibited  from  issuing 
warrants  for  lands  within  the  new  purchase,  where 
these  lands  lay,  "  except  in  favour  of  persons  claiming 
the  same  by  virtue  of  some  settlement  and  improve- 
ment being  made  thereon."  And  the  supplement  to 
that  act,  passed  22d  of  September,  1794,  by  which  the. 
office  was  prohibited  from  receiving  applications  for 
any  lands  within  the  commonwealth,  except  for  such 
lands  whereon  a  settlement  had  been,  or  should  be 
thereafter  made,  grain  raised,  and  a  person  or  persons 
residing  thereon.  And  as  the  warrants  in  tiiis  case  were 
laid  upon  unsettled  lands,  they  came  precisely  within 
the  indication  of  those  laws,  and  were  not  entitled  to 
confirmation  by  patent.  That  the  law  of  1801,  was 
passed  while  the  interdiction  was  in  full  force;  and  un- 
less it  operated  as  a  repeal  in  a  certain  degree,  of  the 
laws  of  1794,  there  was  no  ground  for  the  motion;  and 
it  was  pressed  that  it  did  not  operate  as  such  repeal. 

Tilghman,  C  J.  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  court. — 
The  objection  to  the  patents  is  founded  on  the  acts  of 
1794.  These  acts  forbade  the  issuing  of  warrants,  or 
receiving  applications  for  lands  on  which  no  settlement 
and  improvement  had  been  made;  and  it  is  contended, 
that  as  the  warrants  in  question' were  laid  on  unsettled 
lands,  their  execution  was  illegal,  and  ought  not  to  be 
confirmed  by  patents.  It  appears  to  us,  that  this  objec- 
tion is  not  well  founded.  Upon  a  fair  construction  of 
the  act  of  19th  of  February,  1801,  the  persons  in  whose 
favor  that  law  was  made,  had  a  right  to  take  out  war- 
rants for  their  own  use  for  vacant  lands  in  any  part  of 
the  state;  and  they  were  to  pay  the  price,  and  comply 
with  all  the  conditions  imposed  on  the  purchasers  of 
land  in  that  part  of  the  state,  where  the  lands  lay.  If 
they  lay  west  of  the  Allegheny  river,  -they  would  have 
to  comply  with  the  terms  of  settlement  and  improve- 
ment required  by  law  to  complete  a  title  in  that  quarter; 
but,  if  east  of  that  river,  nothing  but  the  usual  price  in 
money  was  required.  To  give  the  act  of  19th  of  Feh- 
y,  1801;  any  other  construction,  would  be  to  de- 


prive the  persons  intended  to  be  compensated,  of  a  ve-. 
ry  material  benefit;  I  mean  the   benefit  of  taking  out 
|  warrants  for  themselves.     They  would  have  been  obli» 
ged  to  sell  their  warrants  to  settlers,  which  would  have 
very  much  reduced  their  value,  or  to  speak  more  pro- 
perly, they   might  have  transferred  to   settlers  their 
credit  on  the  books  of  the  Keceiver  General;  but  would 
the  north  line  of  the  state  was   ascertained;  and  that  i  have  had  no  right  to  take  out  warrants  themselves,  un- 
these  lands  had  fallen  within  the  state  of  New  York:  it    less  they  either  purchased  the  right  of  settlers,  or  seat- 


therefore  enacted,  that  on  their  application, the  Board  of 
Property  should  ascertain  the  amount  of  payment  made 
by  them  for  such  lands,  and  should  certify  the  same  to 
the  Keceiver  General,  who  was  thereupon  to  deliver 
certificates  to  them,  with  interest  from  the  time  of  pay- 
ment, and  enter  a  credit,  in  his  book  for  the  same, 
which  might  be  transferred  to  any  person  and  passed  as 
credit,  either  in  taking  out  new  warrants  in  any  part  of 
the  state,  where  land  may  be  found,  or  in  payment  of 
arrears  of  former  grants.  Certificates  were  accordingly 
issued;  and  on  the  6th  of  September,  1804,  new  war- 
pants  were  taken  out,  and  executed  upon  lands  in 
M'Kean  county;  which  warrants  had  been  regularly 
transferred  to  Jonathan  Smith.  The  surveys  were  re- 
turned and  accepted;  but  at  the  time  the  warrants  were 
executed,  and  up  to  the  present  time,  no  settlement 
had  been  made  nor  grain  raised,  nor  did  any  person  re- 
side, on  the  lands  on  which  they  were  laid;  and  there- 
fore the  officers  of  the  Land  Office  refused  to  grant 
patents. 

This  gave'  rise  to  the  case  of  the  commonwealth  vs. 
Oochran,  in  the  supreme  court,  2  iVmney,  270,  which 
Was  a  motion  for  a  rule  upon  the  defendant,  the  secre- 


ed  themselves  on  the  land  intended  to  be  taken  up. 
This  never  could  have  been  the  intent  of  an  act,  by 
which  it  was  designed  to  make  a  liberal  compensation 
to  persons  who  had  paid  money  to  the  state  through  a 
mistake  of  its  own  officers.  The  compensation  was 
liberal,  because  it  included  interest  to  the  time  of  issu- 
ing the  certificates.  No  interest  was  allowed  on  these 
certificates,  because  it  was  supposed  that  the  holders 
might  immediately  use  them  as  cash,  by  taking  out  new 
warrants.  The  opinion  of  this  court  is,  that  the  act  of 
19th  of  February,  1801,  operated  as  a  repeal  of  all  for- 
mer acts,  requiring  a  settlement  previous  to  the  issuing 
of  a  warrant,  so  far  as  concerned  warrants  to  be  issued 
in  favor  of  those  persons  who  obtained  credit  in  the 
books  of  the  Receiver  General  in  the  manner  above 
mentioned.  They  therefore  allow  the  motion.  Rule 
granted. 

It  is  necessary,  however,  further  to  notice,  that  by 
an  act  passed  1st  of  April,  1805,  entitled  "An  act  for 
the  speedy  redemption  of  certain  certificates  therein 
mentioned,"  (chap.  2587,)  it  is  enacted  that  it  shall  be 
optional  with  the  holders  of  certain  certificates,  usually 
called'" Wyoming  credits,"  issued  under  "an  act  to 
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compensate  David  Meade,  and  others,"  passed  9th  of 
March,  1796,  as  also  the  holders  of  those  issued  under 
an  act,  entitled  "  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Peter  WikolV, 
8cc."  passed  19lh  of  February,  1801,  to  receive  from 
the  treasury  the  amount  of  said  certificates,  or  any  of 
them,  or  to  apply  them  in  taking1  out  warrants  for 
lands,  or  in  discharge  of  arrearages  on  former  grants; 
and  the  warrantee  who  may  pay  the  purchase  money 
in  certificates  of  either  description,  shall  be  as  liable  to 
the  payment  of  fees,  and  the  conditions  of  settlement 
and  cultivation,  as  is  or  may  be  required  of  those  who 
pay  the  purchase  money  in  specie;  and  no  credit  shall 
hereafter  be  allowed  to  any  person  paying  for  lands 
with  the  credits  aforesaid,  on  account  of  expenses  incur- 
red in  surveying  or  locating  any  lands,  any  custom  or 
usage  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

The  fees  of  the  Land  Officers  were  fixed  by  an  act 
passed  April  20lh,  1795,  (chapter  1852.)  But  so  much 
of  that  act  as  related  to  the  fees  of  the  Surveyor  Ge- 
neral, was  repealed,  and  his  fees  regulated  by  an  act 
passed  8th  of  April,  1799,  (chapter  2053.)  And  on 
the  29th  of  March,  1803,  an  act  was  passed  (chapter 
2359)  entitled  An  act  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  the 
Land  Office,  and  the  Attorney  General,  to  recover  the 
fees  due  on  warrants  and  patents  remaining  in  the 
Land  Office.  See  the  acts  of  29th  of  March,  1809, 
4th  of  April,  1809,  and  25th  of  December,  1809, 
infra. 

By  an  act  passed  22d  of  January,  1802,  (chapter 
2213,)  no  caveat  or  note  on  survey  then  on  record  or 
otherwise,  either  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary,  or  in 
the  office  of  the  Surveyor  General,  shall  continue  to  bar 
the  issuing  of  a  patent,  or  patents,  to  those,  or  their  le- 
gal representatives,  against  whom  the  same  has  been 
entered,  during  a  longer  term  than  two  years  from  pas- 
sing the  act,  unless  tiie  person  entering  the  caveat,  or 
others  holding  or  claiming  the  estate,  shall  within  the 
said  term  of  two  years,  take  out  a  citation,  and  prose- 
cute the  same  to  effect. 

4  2.  No  caveat,  note  on  survey,  or  writing  in  nature 
of  a  caveat,  hereafter  to  be  entered  shall  continue  to 
bar  the  issuing  of  a  patent,  during  a  longer  period  than 
two  years  from  the  entry  of  such  caveat,  unless  the 
party  interested  shall  wi'hin  that  term,  take  out  a  cita- 
tion thereon,  in  order  to  bring  such  dispute  to  a  decision, 
and  prosecute  the  same  to  effect. 

On  the  2d  of  April,  1804,  (chapter  2487,)  an  impor- 
tant act  was  passed,  which  was  liberally  intended  to 
afford  an  opportunity  for  purifying  many  titles  from  de- 
fects arising  from  frauds  committed  on  the  Land  Office. 
The  preamble  recites  that  many  persons  who  held  lands 
under  proprietary  warrants  or  locations,  have,  in  order 
to  obtain  patents  for  the  same  at  reduced  prices,  pro- 
cured new  warrants  from  the  state,  on  which,  in  most 
cases,  patents  have  issued,  thereby  endeavoring  to 
avoid  the  payment  of  part  of  the  principal  and  interest 
due  on  their  general  contracts,  and  at  the  same  time 
rendering  the  titles  of  those  who  are  purchasers  under 
them  insecure;  and  it  enacts,  that  on  the  application  of 
any  person  holding  a  warrant  for  lands  within  this  com- 
monwealth under  the  authority  of  the  same,  on  which 
surveys  have  been  made,  or  patents  issued,  and  who 
are  also  in  possession  of  the  title  to  the  same  land,  or 
any  pai  t  thereof,  by  virtue  of  a  proprietary  warrant  or 
location,  and  who  are  now  desirous  of  doing  justice  to 
the  state  by  patenting  their  said  lands  on  their  old  pro- 
prietary warrants  or  locations,  the  Board  of  Property 
shall  have  power  to  direct  the  Receiver  General,  on 
settlement  of  their  said  accounts  on  the  said  proprieta- 
ry warrants  or  locations,  to  carry  to  their  credit  the 
amount  of  purchase  money  and  interest  paid  by  them, 
or  those  under  whom  they  claim,  on  their  said  new 
warrants.  * 

This  act  was  to  continue  in  force  for  three  years, 
and  to  the  end  of  the  next  session  of  the  legislature. 
By  the  3d  section   of   an  act  passed  26lh  March,  1808, 


(chapter  2971,)  this  act  is  continued  in  force  until  the 
1st  of  September,  1809. 

By  an  act  passed  4th  of  April,  1809.  The  act  of  2d 
of  April,  1804,  is  further  continued  until  the  1st  day  of 
April,  1812. 

On  the  4th  of  April,  1805,  (chapter  2605,)  an  act  was 
passed  entitled  "  An  act  to  encourage  the  patenting  of 
lands,  and  for  other  purposes."  By  which  the  Receiv- 
er General  was  authorized  to  settle  the  accounts  of  all 
persons  who  might  apply  within  three  years  from  the 
passing  the  act,  who  are  indebted  to  the  commonwealth 
for  the  purchase  money  of  lands,  and  interest,  and  who 
have  not  received  patents;  and  on  the  payment  of  the 
usual  fees  of  office,  such  persons  were  to  receive 
patents  upon  executing  a  mortgage  to  the  Governor  for 
the  use  of  the  commonwealth,  to  secure  the  payment  of 
the  aggregate  of  the  arrears  of  purchase  money  and  in- 
terest due,  in  ten  annual  instalments,  the  interest  of  the 
whole  aggregate  sum  remaining  due  to  be  paid  yearly; 
and  all  mortgages  executed  in  pursuance  of  the  act, 
were  to  be  filed  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Land  Office,  to  be  available  without  the  recording 
hereof;  the  Secretary,  before  delivery  of  the  patent, 
to  endorse  thereon,  that  such  mortgage  hatl  been  exe- 
cuted, &c.  And  the  act  to  extend  the  time  for  patent- 
ing lands,  which  had  been  for  several  years  annually 
continued,  was  further  extended  for  three  years. 

By  the  1st  section  of  an  act  passed  14th  of  March, 
1808,  (chapter  2926,)  the  provisions  of  the  above  act 
were  continued  in  force  until  the  1st  of  September, 
1S09. 

By  an  act  passed  the  4th  of  April,  1809,  that  part  of 
the  act  of  4th  of  April,  1805,  relating  to  the  appropria-' 
tion  of  the  purchase  monies  received  for  lands,  was  par- 
tially repealed  and  suspended  until  the  1st  of  Septem- 
ber, 1809,  from  and  after  which  day  the  said  act  was 
declared  to  be  and  continue  in  full  force  and  effect. 

The  construction  of  this  act  was  doubtful;  and  by  an 
act  passed  21st  of  February,  1810,  all  the  provisions  of 
the  first  section  of  the  act  of  4th  of  April,  1805,  were 
re-enacted  and  continued  until  the  1st  of  November, 
1811,  and  no  longer.  This  act  also  provided,  that  any 
mortgage  or  mortgages  under  the  said  act,  might  be 
executed  by  any  duly  constituted  trustee,  or  trustees 
holding  lands,  or  by  the  guardian  or  guardians  of  minors 
duly  appointed,  or  by  executors  to  whom  the  sale  or 
disposal  of  the  land  to  be  mortgaged,  is  given  by  the 
last  will  and  testament  of  their  testator,  and  that  patents 
might  be  received  by  them  respectlively  for  the  use  and 
benefit  of  those  entitled;  and  any  mortgage  in  pursu- 
ance of  said  act,  might  be  acknowledged  before  the  se- 
cretary of  the  Land  Office,  or  magistrate  authorized  to 
receive  the  acknowlegment  of  deeds.  It  provided  also, 
that  mortgages  might  be  executed  and  acknowledged 
by  attorney  did}'  constituted,  and  the  letter  of  attorney, 
being  duly  acknowledged,  shall  be  filed  in  the  office  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Land  Office;  a  copy  whereof,  and 
also  a  copy  of  any  mortgage,  duly  certified  under  the 
seal  of  said  office,  is  declared  to  be  as  sufficient  evi- 
dence in  all  cases,  as  the  original. 

The  mortgagors  are  permitted,  at  any  time  before  the 
days  of  payment,  to  pay  the  whole  principal  and  inter- 
est to  that  time,  or  a  lesser  sum  than  the  whole  instal- 
ments to  become  due,  deducting,  in  such  case,  so  much 
interest  as  would  have  accrued  upon  said  instalments, 
if  not  discharged  previously  to  the  time  or  times  when 
they  were  respectively  made  payable,  and  an  acquit- 
tance shall  be  indorsed  on  the  mortgage  for  such  instal- 
ment, or  instalments,  so  as  aforesaid  paid. 

By  an  act  passed  30th  of  March,  1011,  all  the  provi- 
sions of  the  foregoing  act  of  2lst  of  February,  1810, 
are  continued  until  the  1st  day  of  January,  1813,  and 
no  longer:  Provided,  "that  nothing  herein  contained 
shall  be  construed,  or  so  understood,  as  to  entile  any 
person  or  persons,  or  corporate  bodies,  executors  or 
administrators,  on  behalf  of  each  minor,  to  the  benefits 
of  this  act  for   any   greater  quantity  than  five  hundred 
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acres  of  land  held  by  him,  her  or  them,  in  his,  her  or 
their  own  right." 

Connected  with  this  subject,  is  the  act  of  the  13th  ol 
April,  1S07,  (chap.  2863,  sect.  1,)  entitled  "An  act 
directing  the  mode  of  settling  accounts  in  the  Land 
Office,  and  to  prevent  frauds  in  obtaining  warrants  for 
land." 

It  enacts, — That  the  Receiver  General,  on  the  settle- 
ment of  any  account  for  monies  due  for  lands,  within  the 
Indian  purchases  made  in,  and  prior  to  the  year  1768, 
to  ascertain  the  amount  of  principal  and  interest  due 
at  the  time  of  passing  this  act,  upon  such  account,  and 
upon  the  aggregate  amount  so  found  due,  to  cliarge 
interest,  until  the  amount  of  the  account  is  discharged: 
Provided,  That  any  person  paying  to  the  Receiver  Ge- 
neral the  amount  of  money  due  from  him,  her  or  them, 
on  or  before  the  1st  of  March,  1808,  or  otherwise,  be- 
fore said  day,  complying  with  the  provisions  of  the  act 
of  the  4th  of  April,  1805,  shall  be  charged  interest  only 
upon  the  principal  sum  due  up  to  the  time  of  such  pay- 
ment, or  of  executing  a  mortgage  agreeably  to  the  di- 
rections of  the  said  act. 

By  the  second  section  of  the  act  of  14th  of  March, 
1808,  (chap.  2926,)  the  foregoing  section  was  suspend- 
ed until  the  1st  of  September,  1809.  Provided,  "That 
nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  understood  to  author- 
ize the  Receiver  General  to  settle  any  account  of  mo- 
nies due  on  such  lands  in  any  other  manner  than  is  di- 
rected by  said  act,  unless  application  be  made  for  that 
purpose  before  the  expiration  of  the  period  above  lim- 
ited, but  in  all  cases  of  application  after  that  period,  in- 
terest shall  be  charged  upon  the  aggregate  sum  from 
the  time  of  passing  the  said  act."  (13th  of  April, 
1807.) 

The  act  of  13th  of  April,  1807,  is  further  suspended 
until  the  1st  of  November,  1811,  and  no  longer,  by  the 
second  section  of  the  act  of  2lst  of  February,  1810, 
until  which  time  patents  may  be  granted  upon  paying, 
or  securing  by  mortgage,  the  purchase  money  due, 
with  interest  on  the  principal  sum  only  to  the  time  of 
such  payment,  or  execution  of  such  mortgage. 

The  act  of  13th  of  April,  1807,  will  be  in  operation 
after  the  1st  ofNovember,  1811,  except  as  to  such  per- 
sons as  may  be  within  the  act,  and  proviso  thereof,  pass- 
ed the  30th  of  March,  1811. 

The  2d  section  of  the  said  act  of  13th  of  April,  1807, 
provides,  that  before  any  warrant  issues  from  the  Land 
Office,  for  any  land  within  the  Indian  purchases  in  and 
prior  to  1768,  the  person  for  whose  use,  and  in  whose 
name  such  warrant  is  applied  for,  shall  declare  upon 
oath  or  affirmation,  in  addition  to  the  usual  proof  requir- 
ed by  the  officers  of  the  Land  Office,  to  be  taken  and 
subscribed  before  some  one  of  the  judges  of  the  court 
of  common  pleas,  or  justice  of  the  peace  of  the  county 
where  the  lands  lie,  or  before  the  secretary  of  the  Land 
Office,  that  according  to  the  best  knowledge  and  belief 
of  deponent,  no  warrant;  or  other  office  right,  had  is- 
sued for  such  land  in  the  name  of  such  deponent,  cr  of 
any  person  or  persons  under  whom  he  claims,  and  if  at 
any  time  thereafter,  it  should  appear,  that  the  persons 
deposing  as  aforesaid,  or  any  of  them,  shall  knowingly 
have  sworn  falsely,  such  person  or  persons  shall  suffer 
all  the  pains  and  penalties  of  perjury. 

By  an  act  passed  April  4th,  1805,  (chap.  2590,)  it  is 
made  the  duty  of  all  persons  now  holding,  or  that  may 
hereafter  hold  unexecuted  land  warrants,  to  file  or  en- 
ter the  same  with  the  surveyors  of  the  proper  district 
within  two  years  after  the  passing  of  this  act,  or  within 
two  years  after  the  date  of  such  warrants  respectively, 
and  on  failure  thereof,  such  warrant  or  warrants  shall 
not  have  any  force  or  effect  against  a  warrant  of  a  later 
date,  nor  against  an  actual  .settler  on  the  lands  called 
for  in  such  unexecuted  warrant. 

By  an  act  passed  2.5th  of  March,  1805,  (chap.  2560, 
sect.  1,)  the  tickets  fur  donation  lots,  in  the  eastern- 
most parts  of  the  second  donation  districts,  commonly 
called  the  struck  district;   arc  directed  to  be  taken  out 


of  the  wheel,  to  be  reserved  for  and  granted  to  those 
who  may  have  settled  the  same,  agreeably  to  the  act  of 
3d  of  April,  1792.  And  persons  holding  donation  lands 
within  the  bounds  thereof,  or  within  the  triangle,  and 
releasing  his  patent  to  the  commonwealth,  may,  on  ap- 
plication to  the  Land  Office,  have  another  unappropria- 
ted lot,  or  lots,  of  equal  quantity,  to  be  patented  free 
of  expense. 

This  act,  which  was  of  limited  duration,  was  annually 
continued  until  the  1st  of  April,  1810,  and  has  been  per- 
mitted to  expire. 

On  the  29th  of  March,  1819,  an  act  was  passed,  en- 
titled "An  act  abolishing  the  offices  of  Receiver  Gen- 
eral, and  Master  of  the  Rolls,  and  transferred  the  duties 
therein  performed  to  other  offices,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses." 

§  1.  The  offices  of  Receiver  General  and  Master 
of  the  Rolls  were  abolished  after  the  10th  of  May, 
1809. 

§  2.  The  books,  papers  and  documents,  in  the  Re- 
ceiver General's  office,  and  the  patent  books,  records, 
and  documents  relating  to  the  titles  of  lands  in  the 
Roll's  Office  are  directed  to  be  delivered  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Land  Office,  to  be  by  him  deposited  in  his 
office:  and  all  the  books,  papers  and  other  documents 
in  the  Roll's  Office,  containing  the  records  of,  or  rela- 
tive to  the  enrolment  of  laws,  or  other  acts  of  the  legis- 
lature,to  be  delivered  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Common- 
wealth, to  be  deposited  in  his  office. 

§  3.  After  the  10th  of  May,  1809,  the  fees  on  issuing 
a  warrant  in  all  cases  to  be  four  dollars,  and  fifty  cents 
for  each  and  every  warrant  of  survey  and  acceptance, 
which  shall  issue,  except  as  after  excepted;  and  all  cal- 
culations of  the  purchase  money  and  interest  due  on 
lands  sold,  or  hereafter  to  be  sold  by  the  stitte,  to  be 
made,  or  caused  to  be  made  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Land  Office,  who  shall  direct  the  payment  of  the  mo- 
ney by  the  applicant,  together  with  the  price  of  the 
warrant,  into  the  state  treasury;  and  the  Treasurer  shall 
give  duplicate  receipts  for  the  money  paid,  one  of 
which  shall  be  deposited  with  the  said  Secretary  of  the 
Land    Office  before  the  warrant  shall  issue. 

§  5.  After  the  10th  of  May,  1809,  the  fees  on  patent- 
ing in  all  cases  shall  be  ten  dollars,  where  fees  are  re- 
ceivable, for  each  patent  that  shall  issue,  to  be  paid  to 
the  State  Treasurer,  who  shall  give  duplicate  receipts  for 
the  same,  one  ol  which  shall  be  deposited  with  the  Se- 
cretary of  the  Land  Office  before  the  issuing  of  the  pa- 
tent; the  patent  to  be  enrolled  without  additional  fees 
under  the  direction  of  the  said  Secretary,  who  shall  also 
possess  all  the  powers,  and  perform  all  the  duties,  so 
far  as  the  same  relate  to  the  papers  to  be  deposited  in 
his  office,  hitherto  appertaining  to,  or  directed 
to  be  performed  by  the  Master  of  the  Rolls. 

§  6.  The  secretary  of  the  Land  Office  monthly 
liver  to  the  Auditor  General  all  the  receipts  of  the  State 
Treasurer,  which  shall  come  into  his  office  for  monies 
received  at  the  treasury  for  lands  sold,  and  fees  paid  on 
warrants  and  patents;  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Land 
Office,  and  the  Surveyor  General,  on  their  own  oaths  or 
affirmations,  and  the  oaths  or  affirmations  of  their  depu- 
ties or  clerks,  engaged  in  the  receipt  of  money,  shall 
monthly  account  to  the  Auditor  General  for  all  fees 
hereafter  to  be  received  in  their  offices,  which  monies 
they  shall  pay  into  the  state  treasury. 

§  7.  The  Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Land  office,  and  the  Surveyor  General,  or 
any  two  of  them,  to  constitute  the  Board  of  Property, 
with  all  the  powers  of  the  former  Board. 

§  8.  The  Secretary  of  the  Land  Office  to  prepare  a 
seal,  to  be  styled  "The  Seal  of  the  Land  Office  of 
Pennsylvania,"  which,  after  the  lOih  of  May,  1809, 
shall  be  applied  to  all  patents,  warrants  and  other  pa- 
pers, authenticated  in  said  office,  and  all  patents  and 
warrants  which  shall  issue  thereafter,  shall  be  signed 
by  the  said  Secretary,  and  the  patents  attesttd  by  his 
deputy  or  first  clerk. 
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§  9.  Patents  for  reserved  tracts  and  town  and  out-lots, 
north  and  west  of  Ohio,  &c  to  issue  HI  the  same  man- 
ner, and  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  governor  respect- 
ing- them,  &c.  vested  in  said  secretary. 

§  10.  Secretary  of  the  Land  Office  and  Surveyor  Ge- 
neral to  be  appointed  for  three  years  from  said  10th  day 
of  May. 

By  a  supplement  to  this  act,  passed  25th  of  Decem- 
ber, 1809,  no  fee  shall  be  received  in  the  Surveyor  Ge- 
neral's office  for  filing-  and  directing  a  warrant,  and  the 
whole  amount  of  money  to  be  paid  on  issuing-,  filing  and 
directing  the  same,  shall  be  four  dollars  and  fifty 
cents. 

In  all  applications  for  warrants,  the  applicant,  at  his 
election,  may  pay  the  interest  on  the  purchase  money 
accrued  previously  to  the  date  of  the  warrant,  either  at 
the  time  the  purchase  money  shall  be  paid,  or  after  the 
return  of  survey  shall  have  been  made,  and  before  the 
issuing  of  the  patent. 

In  all  cases  of  warrants  issuing  hereafter,  where  the 
return  of  survey  shall  have  been  previously  made  on 
proprietary  locations,  and  whereon  a  warrant,  common- 
ly called  a  warr.int  of  acceptance  shall  issue,  the  price 
of  said  warrant  shall  be  two  dollars. 

All  patent  fees  paid  previously  to  the  new  arrange- 
ment, the  same  to  be  deducted  and  the  patent  to  issue, 
on  payment  of  the  interest. 

The  act  of  March  29th,  1809,  not  to  affect  the  pay- 
ment of  the  surveying  fees  directed  to  be  paid  by 
certain  Connecticut  settlers.  See  an  act  passed  April 
4th,  1809,  a  supplement  to  the  act  to  encourage  the 
patenting  of  lands. 

T^ie  following  subjects  being  local  and  special,  will 
be  distinctly  considered  in  the  notes  to  the  acts  relating 
them  respectively. 

Donation  lands.  An  act  laying  out  a  town  at 
Presq'isle,  and  for  selling  the  different  reserved  tracts. 
An  act  to  prevent  intrusions  within  the  counties  of 
Northampton,  Northumberland  and  Luzerne.  The 
Luzerne  compensating  act,  and  the  act  to  protect  the 
territorial  rights  of  the  state. 

(To  be  concluded.) 


DISCOURSES  BEFORE    THE  LAW    ACADEMY 

(Continued  from  Vol.  xii.  p.  337.) 
A   Discourse  pronounced  before  the   Law  Academy  of 
Philadelphia,  on  the  26th  of  October,  1831— by  John 
K.  Kane,  Esquire,  Vice-Provost. 

AVhile  human  happiness  shall  repose  for  its  secure 
enjoyment  on  the  institutions  of  society,  the  science 
and  the  profession  of  the  Law  will  maintain  their  inter- 
est and  elevation  together.  The  citizen  will  commit 
the  interpretation  and  defence  of  his  rights  to  men  of 
integrity,  learning  and  talents;  and  the  individuals  who 
are  thus  distinguished,  will  reflect  their  own  dignity  on 
the  body  to  which  they  belong.  As  in  the  progress  of 
intelligence,  civil  liberty  becomes  less  restricted,  and 
its  value  more  highly  estimated,  the  bar  will  continue 
to  extend  its  influence;  and  it  will  be  most  honoured, 
because  most  useful,  when  the  government  is  ilself'con- 
troled  and  its  authority  defined  by  a  written  constitu- 
tion. Such  a  government  is  merely  a  compact,  which 
differs  most  from  others  in  the  superior  importance  of 
its  subject;  and  it  is  the  appropriate  office  of  the  law- 
yer, to  expound  its  provisions,  to  maintain  the  purity  of 
its  principles,  and  to  guard  them  from  misapplication 
and  abuse.  If  he  has  performed  these  duties  faithfully 
and  with  sk  II, who  shall  doubt  his  title  to  the  confidence 
and  affections  of  his  countrymen? — 

I  need  offer  no  other  considerations  as  an  apology  for 
addressing  you  this  evening  on  the  subjects  connected 
with  the  Constitutional  Law  of  the  United  States.  The 
time  has  gone  by,when  either  authorities  or  prejudices, 
however  venerable,  could  sway  the  sceptre  of  opinion. 
The  spirit  of  dauntless  inquiry  is  abroad:  Every  ques- 
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lion,  that  relates  to  the  past  history  "or  the  future  ten- 
dencies of  the  government,  is  investigated  with  anxiety, 
and  discussed  with  fervour;  while  in  politics  as  in  reli- 
gion, error  of  sentiment  is  tolerated  safely,  because 
truth  is  on  the  watch,  and  free  to  combat  it. 

The  fact  that  government  is  a  compact,  which  in 
many  countries  has  been  left  to  doubtful  or  at  least  dis- 
puted implication,  is  the  basis  on  which  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  professes  to  rest.  Its  objects 
ara  equally  clear,  "  to  form  a  more  perfect  union,  to 
ensure  domestic  tranquility,  provide  lor  the  common 
defence,  promote  the  general  welfare,  and  secure  the 
blessings  of  liberty  to  the  people  of  the  United  States." 
Who  are  the  parties  to  this  compact? — On  the  one 
side  it  has  been  said,  that  the  preamble  and  enacting 
words  of  the  instrument  declare  them  to  be  the  peo- 
ple;— on  the  other,  that  having  been  framed  by  a  con- 
vention which  derived  its  powers  from  the  states,  and 
having  been  adopted  at  last  by  the  states,  acting  each 
for  itself,  the  states  as  such  are  the  parlies.  Perhaps, 
if  its  terms  were  exactly  defined,  the  question  would  be 
found  to  be  of  less  moment  and  less  difficulty,  than 
some  of  those  who  have  argued  it  supposed.  By  the 
expression,  a  State,  as  used  in  the  discussion,  I  of 
course  do  not  understand  the  inhabitants  of  a  district  of 
country,  who  have  associated  for  the  purposes  of  go- 
vernment, but  the  body  politic  which  they  have  insti- 
tuted or  maintain.  If  this  is  properly  assumed,  the 
question  may  be  resolved  into  another: — Are  the  peo- 
ple to  be  considered  parties  to  the  constitution  direct- 
ly; or  parties  by  the  intervention  and  agency  of  their 
organs,  the  state  governments? 

The  states,  as  governments,  had  no  powers,  but 
those  which  they  derived  trom  the  grant  or  the  assent 
of  the  people.  If  they  had  received  no  power  to  ac- 
cede on  behalf  of  the  people  to  the  formation  of  a  ge- 
neral government,  an  act  of  accession  on  their  part 
was  null  and  without  tffect: — And  so,  conversely;  if 
they  had  the  right  to  accede  to  such  a  government, 
they  derived  it  from  the  people:  in  the  act  of  acces- 
sion, lliey  were  the  mere  agents  of  their  people:  and 
the  act  itself  must  be  considered  the  act  of  the  people 
themselves.  Whether  the  action  of  the  popular  body 
was  mediate  or  direct,  the  effect  of  it  in  this  view  of 
the  question  would  seem  to  be  the  same. 

The  constitutions  of  the  several  states  as  truly  de- 
fine the  powers  of  the  state  legislatures,  as  that  of  the 
United  Slates  does  the  powers  of  congress.  It  may  be 
indeed,  that  to  a  certain  extent,  different  rules  of  in- 
terpretation should  be  applied  to  them.  The  constitu- 
tions of  the  states,  having  been  in  some  cases  made 
without  reference  to  any  other,  or  co-ordinate  govern- 
ment; they  may  perhaps  be  considered  as  vesting  in 
their  respective  departments  all  the  powers  of  govern- 
ment, from  which  they  are  not  expressly  or  by  impli- 
cation restricted;  while  the  federal  government  is  in  its 
very  terms,  of  limited  application.  But  though  this 
may  be  admitted,  it  does  not  effect  the  right  of  the  state 
government  to  become  a  party  to  the  federal  constitu- 
tion. A  free  government  derives  all  its  authority  from. 
the  delegation  of  the  people:  its  powers  may  have  been 
conferred  by  implication  or  in  very  general  terms;  but 
all  that  is  not  in  some  manner  delegated,  remains  in  the 
people.  Government  is  a  trust,  and  the  highest  that 
can  be  committed  by  man  to  his  fellow.  It  partakes  of 
the  trust  character,  with  which  our  courts  are  familiar, 
at  hast  in  this, that  he  in  whom  it  is  vested,  cannot  refer 
himself  to  the  discretion  of  others.  The  legislator,  the 
chief  executive,  the  judge,  must  exercise  his  office  in 
person.  By  what  right  then,  could  the  state  govern- 
ments, mere  attorneys  with  prescribed  authority,  create 
a  new  government,  with  distinct  powers,  and  enlarged 
jurisdiction  over  the  people  of  the  several  stales?  How 
could  they  delegate  the  right  of  taxation,  the  right  of 
«  ar  and  peace,  the  judicial  power,  to  a  new  set  of  offi- 
cers, to  be  chosen  by  other  persons  than  their  own  con- 
stituents?    If  they  had  this  specific  right  conferred  on 
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them;— the  right  namely  of  constituting  a  general  go- 
vernment;— what  were  they,  in  the  exercise  of  it,  but 
the  channels  through  which  it  pleased  the  people  to 
convey  their  authority'  to  others?  If  they  had  it  not, 
their  act  was  an  usurpation,  and  can  derive  its  efficacy 
only  from  the  acquiescence  and  consequent  ratification  j 
of  the  people. — At  last  then,  the  obligatory  force  ofl 
the  federal  constitution  finds  its  origin  in  the  assent  of 
the  people  of  the  states.  It  is  the  crea'ure  of  the  peo-  I 
pie,  formed  by  themselves,  for  their  own  benefit: — not 
a  concession  of  sovereigns  admitted  at  the  popular  so-  | 
licitation, — not  a  transfer  by  sovereign  governments  of 
a  portion  of  their  powers;  but  a  resumption  by  the  peo- 
ple, who  had  forme  d  and  could  annul  those  govern- 
ments, of  parcel  of  their  rights,  and  a  new  surrender  of 
them  to  a  different  set  of  agents.  Whether  this  resump- 
tion was  made  by  the  people,  in  a  convention  of  dele- 
gates, or  in  their  ordinary  representative  assemblies,  or 
in  popular  meetings,  —  it  was  their  act  alone.  No  pre- 
existing government,  whether  instituted  by  them,  or 
confirmed  by  their  acquiescence,  could  be  considered 
as  in  any  degree  contributing  to  the  validity  of  the  act. 
The  course  of  these  remarks  is  not  affected  by  the 
circumstance,  that  the  constitution  was  formed  and 
adopted  by  the  states,  or  more  correctly  speaking,  by 
the  people  in  the  states.  The  states  were  governments 
already  in  existence,  each  of  which  was  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  question  an  independent  principality  with- 
in its  own  borders.  Without  resorting  to  its  organiza- 
tion, there  was  no  way  in  which  the  popular  suffrage 
could  be  readily  and  truly  ascertained.  The  question 
too  was  in  each  case  one  which  involved  the  destruction 
or  the  modification  of  some  of  the  powers,  which  were 
before  confided  to  the  government  of  the  state  alone: 
to  adopt  the.  federal  constitution,  was  to  amend  the  con- 
stitution of  the  state.  There  would  have  been  manifest 
injustice,in  referring  to  the  collected  and  undistinguish- 
ed votes  of  all  the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  the 
propriety  of  changing  the  fundamental  institutions  of  a 
particular  state.  Such  a  course  would  have  made  it 
possible,  that  a  state  or  even  several  states  might  be 
subjected  to  the  operation  of  the  new  government, 
without  the  assent  of  their  citizens,  and  in  opposition  to 
their  principles  and  their  wishes.  A  government  with 
such  an  origin  would  have  been  a  tyranny,  and  could 
never  have  received  the  confidence  of  the  people. — To 
affirm  then,  that  the  adoption  of  the  constitution  was 
the  .act  of  each  state,  or  of  the  people  deliberating  and 
acting  by  states,  is  merely  to  affirm,  that  the  constitu- 
tion was  adopted  in  the  manner  best  fitted  to  obtain  the 
true  sense  of  those,  who  were  to  become  citizens  under 
it,  and  to  secure  the  permanence  of  the  government  to 
which  it  should  give  birth.  It  is  not  to  advance  one 
step  in  the  argument,  by  which  a  supervisory  power  is 
claimed  for  the  s'ate  governments,  over  the  government 
of  the  Union. 

I  know,  that  it  has  recently  been  suggested  by  a 
highly  distinguished  citizen,*  that  the  states  were  never 
distinct,  independent  principalities.  He  supposes  that 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  which  described  the 
thirteen  states,  as  "  united,"  asserted  for  them  a  joint 
character,  which  is  incompatible  with  the  idea  of  their 
separate  sovereignty.  "  The  property  of  union,  he  af- 
firms, is  equally  essential  to  their  existence,  with  those 
of  independence  and  freedom:"-?-"  without  union,  the 
covenant  between  the  parties  to  the  declaration  con- 
tains no  pledge  of  freedom  or  independence." 

The  opinion  appears  to  me  as  erroneous  as  it  is  no- 
vel. The  withdrawal  of  the  colonists  from  their  alle- 
giance to  the  mother  country,  erected  the  colonies  into 
states,  without  any  reference  to  the  subsequent  public 
declaration  of  their  independence.  The  r  very  union 
pre-supposed  their  separate  existence.  There  could  be 
no  compact  between  them,  in  their  character  of  depen- 


•  Mr.  Adams,   in   his  Oration,  addressed  to  the  citi- 
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dencies  on  the  British  crown:  their  voluntary  union  was 
that  of  self-regulating  communities.* 

It  is  too  much  to  affirm,  as  it  seems  to  me,  that1  the 
states  will  cet.se  to  be  independent  and  free,  when  they 
shall  cease  to  be  united.  Such  may  unhappily  be  the 
proper  remark  of  the  historian.who  shall  record  the  disso- 
lution of  the  Union;  but  the  question  for  us  is  not  of  pro- 
phecy,but  ofdeduction  from  the  constitutional  organiza- 
tion of  the  states.  What,  according  to  the  doctrine  in 
question,  is  to  be  the  situation  of  a  state,  when  from  any 
cause  or  in  any  manner.it  has  ceased  to  be  a  member  of 
the  Union?  Has  it  by  its  withdrawal  cancelled  the  as- 
sertion of  its  freedom?  Does  it  relapse  into  a  state  of 
dependence  on  the  British  monarch?  Or,  does  it  ab- 
solutely cease  to  exist  as  a  body  politic;  and  are  its  citi- 
zens referred  to  a  state  of  nature,  and  free  to  choose 
whether  they  shall  again  submit  themselves  to  the  con- 
trol of  laws? — The  states  of  New  York,  North  Caro- 
lina, Rhode  Island,  and  Vermont,  delayed  their  ratifi- 
cation of  the  constitution,  until  alter  it  had  received  the 
assent  of  nine  states,  and  had  thus  become  the  funda- 
mental law  of  their  Union.  For  a  time  then,  these 
states  were  without  the  pale:  they  had  ceased  to  be 
united  with  the  rest.  Did  they,  in  consequence,  lose 
their  character  of  states, — free  states, — independent 
states? — if  they  did,  when  and  how  was  that  character 
resumed? 

But  the  consequences  of  the  doctrine  are  not  confin- 
ed to  a  withdrawing  state:  those  that  remain  partake  of 
the  calamity.  The  integrity  of  the  Union  is  gone: — 
while  it  subsisted,  its  relations  were  mutual,  uniting 
each  to  all,  and  all  to  each?  Does  not  the  withdrawal 
of  one  destroy  this  relation  as  to  all? 

On  the  2d  of  July,  1787,  nine  states  had  declared 
their  assent  to  the  new  constitution.  These  were  but 
a  part  of  the  thirteen,  which  had  in  1776  formed  to- 
gether the  "compact  of  union,  independence,  and 
freedom."  If,  as  the  late  president  affirms,  "no  state, 
whose  people  were  a  party  to  that  declaration,  could 
without  violation  of  that  primitive  compact  secede  or 
separate  from  the  rest;"  then  it  is  plain,  that  by  adopt- 
ing the  present  constitution,  the  nine  states  broke  the 
compact,  and  the  essential  properties  of  their  freedom 
and  dependence  were  dissolved  with  that  of  their 
union  to  the  others.  The  golden  chain  was  severed, 
!  and  like  creatures  of  enchantment  in  an  Eastern  tale, 
its'radiant  links  lost  at  once  their  continuity  and  their 
j  being. — Consequences  like  these  cannot  have  been 
|  present  to  the  richly  stored  mind  of  this  eloquent  wri- 
ter; and  perhaps  indeed  the  remarks  to  which  I  refer 
may  be  nothing  more  than  a  figurative  assertion  of  the 
importance  of  the  union  to  our  independence  and  free- 
dom: but  if  so,  it  may  be  admitted  that  his  language  is 
somewhat  strong,  and  liable  to  misconstruction. 

Such  being  the  history  of  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States,  it  follows  that  every  violation  of  it  is  a 
wrong  committed  against  each  citizen  of  the  country. — 
The  compact  is  broken,  to  which  he  was  a  party,  as 
one  of  the  people;  and  he  has  personally  claims  to  re- 
dress. That  rt  dress,  however,  will  rarely  be  found  in- 
compatible with  the  permanence  of  the  compact,  and 
the  general  harmony  of  the  parties  to  it.  It  would  in- 
deed have  been  strangely  unwise  on  the  part  of  those 
who  framed  the  constitution,  to  leave  the  question  of 
its  infraction  to  be  decided  in  every  case,  by  the  judg- 
ment of  those  who  were  affected  by  its  action,  and  the 
measure  and  manner  of  redress  to  be  fixed  by  their  dis- 
cretion. 'I  his  would  have  been  anarchy,  and  in  its 
worst  form,  because  bearing  the  semblance  and  sanc- 
tions of  constitutional  rule. 

Those  violations  of  the  constitution  which  may  be 
committed  by  individuals,  are  so  obviously  within  the 
cognizance  of  the  courts  of  law,  and  the  manner  of  re- 
course in  such  cases  is  so  well  known  to  you,  that  it  is 
not  necessary  for  me  to  consider  them  at  this  time.  The 


See  note  at  the  end. 
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more  important  and  dangerous  infractions  of  it  are  those 
which  may  be  made  by  one  or  more  of  ihe  co-ordinate 
departments  of  the  government.  It  remains  for  us  to 
inquire,  what  is  the  remedy  of  the  citizen  in  case  of 
such  infractions. 

The  executive  may  transcend  its  constitutional  pow- 
ers, or  may  be  guilty  of  other  official  crimes  and  mis 
deme.mors.  For  cases  of  this  class.thc  mode  of  accusa- 
tion and  trial,  and  the  character  of  the  punishment  are 
all  defined  in  a  single  paragraph  of  the  instrument. — 
'•  The  President,  Vice  President,  and  all  civil  officers 
of  the  United  States  shall  be  removed  from  office  on 
impeachment  for  and  conviction  of  treason,  bribery,  or 
other  crimes  and  misdemeanors. "  Art.  2,  §  4.  The 
ordinary  courts  of  law  in  the  mean  time,  secure  imme- 
diate redress  to  the  citizen,  who  may  be  wronged  by 
the  unconstitutional  act  of  a  civil  officer;  inasmuch  as  by 
exceeding  his  proper  authority,  he  loses  the  protec- 
tion of  his  station. 

Laws  may  be  enacted  by  congress,  which  are  not  in 
pursuance  of  the  constitution.  If  so  enacted,  they  are 
without  obligatory  force  upon  the  citizen, the  mere  acts 
of  an  atlorney  who  has  disregarded  the  limitations  of 
his  power.  The  supreme  law  of  the  land  consists  of 
the  constitution,  the  laws  which  are  passed  in  pur- 
suance of  it,  and  the  treaties  which  may  be  constitu- 
tionally concluded  with  foreign  powers.  Deny  to  a 
law  or  to  a  treaty  its  accordance  with  the  constitution, 
and  you  disaffirm  its  vitality.  The  courts  cannot  inter- 
pret or  apply  it:  it  is  not  a  rule  of  action.  It  is  incor- 
rect to  say  that  it  may  be  annulled  by  the  judiciary:  it 
is  not,  it  never  has  been  the  law  of  the  land. 

The  power  of  judging  of  this  accordance  between 
the  fundamental  law  and  the  legislative  acts  of  con- 
gress, devolves  of  course  on  every  individual,  who  is 
called  to  execute,  or  even  to  submit  to  the  law.  The  ex- 
ecutive magistrates  of  the  union,  and  of  the  states,  and 
the  representatives  of  the  people,  of  every  class,  are 
bound  by  oath  to  support  the  constitution;  and  it  is 
therefore  clearly  their  duty,  to  proclaim  and  oppose 
its  violation.  When  this  opposition  occurs;  id  matter 
by  whom  produced,  the  citizen  or  the  officer;  the 
question  presents  itself  directly  for  the  consideration 
aud  decision  of  the  judiciary.  And  herein  is  the  great 
security  of  individual  rights.  Precluded  by  their  offi- 
cial character  from  taking  part  in  the  business  of  legis- 
lation, and  not  liable  therefore  to  be  misled  into  excite- 
ment by  the  conflicts  of  party;  independent  of  the  le- 
gislature in  their  official  tenure  and  emoluments, — 
above  the  power,  and  above  the  patronage  too  of  the 
executive, — the  judges  of  the  federal  court  can  have 
nothing  to  hope  for,  or  to  fear,  in  the  pure  exercise  of 
their  high  office,  but  the  yet  higher  judgment  of  public 
opinion,  and  the  stern  reyisal  of  posterity. 

The  judical  power,  it  may  be  remarked,  extends  on- 
ly to  the  decision  of  cases  as  they  arise: — it  does  no  tin- 
elude  the  preparation  of  an  authorative  system  of  com- 
mentaries, on  the  constitution,  nor  the  promulgation 
before-hand  of  principles,  by  which  the  validity  of  acts 
of  congress  is  to  be  tested.  Yet,  no  lawyer  can  regard 
with  other  feelings,  than  those  of  the  highest  and  most 
grateful  interest  and  respect,  the  detailed  reasonings, 
by  which  the  members  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  have  supported  its  decisions.  They  serve 
to  define  more  exactly  the  extent  and  limits  of  each  ju- 
dicial precedent,  they  illustrate  the  constitutional 
views  of  the  eminent  men  by  whom  they  were  pro- 
nounced, and  they  enable  the  people,  that  last  and 
highest  tribunal  of  our  government,  to  revise  their  de- 
cisions, and  by  appropriate  amendments  to  the  consti- 
tution or  the  law,  to  supply  omissions  and  repair  mis- 
takes. 

The  Supreme  Court  lias  been  said,  to  fix  by  its  de- 
cisions the  meaning  of  the  constitution,  and  thus  to  de- 
fine its  own  powers,  and  those  of  the  other  branches  of 
the  government.  The  frankness  which  should  charac- 
terise an  address  from  this  place,  must  be  my  apology 


for  the  remark,  that  this  position,  though  true  in  a  cer- 
tain sense,  appears  to  me  too  general.  'Ihe  decision  of 
a  court,  on  matters  Within  its  jurisdiction,  is  of  course 
conclusive.  It  is  desirable  moreover,  that  decisions 
should  be  harmonious,  and  that  questions  of  general  in- 
terest especially  should  be  referred,  as  far  as  possible, 
to  uniform  standards  of  right.  1  do  not  mean  there- 
fore to  intimate  that  judicial  precedents,  or  even  that 
the  principles  and  spirit  of  judicial  precedents,  should 
be  lightly  regarded.  But  the  opinion,  which  ascribes 
to  them  a  binding  force,  an  effect  on  future  cases,  simi- 
lar to  that  of  a  constitutional  provision  or  a  legislative 
enactment,  I  am  not  prepared  to  accede  to.  I  do  not 
even  understand,  that  the  concurrent  opinions  of  those, 
who  have  before  administered  the  departments  of  go- 
vernment, can  legitimately  control  the  opinions  or  the 
acts  of  their  successors. 

To  repose  much  confidence  on  the  co-temporary 
practical  expositions  of  the  constitution. — to  consult 
with  anxious  care  the  opinions  of  those  who  have  judi- 
cially expounded  it,  and  gladly  to  avail  himself  of  the 
fruit  of  their  learned  labours, — to  defer  with  all  hu- 
mility to  the  conduct  and  the  views  of  the  great  and 
the  wise; — this  for  the  legislator  or  the  judge,  is  but  to 
seek  the  best  and  safest  means  of  forming  his  own 
judgment.  But  the  oath  which  he  has  taken  to  sup- 
port the  constitution,  is  broken,  if  in  the  hall  or  on  the 
bench  he  gives  validity  to  that,  which  in  his  conscience 
he  believes  to  contravene  it.  No  matter  what  others 
have  thought,  or  spoken,  or  done: — their  example  may 
direct,  their  patriotism  may  persuade,  their  learning 
may  enlighten  his  judgment; — but  the  question  of  con- 
scientious obligation  is  between  the  statesman  and  his 
maker:  it  may  not  be  controled  by  the  discretion  of  his 
fellow  men. 

It  has  been  solemnly  adjudged,  that  the  passage  of 
a  particular  law  is  not  authorized  by  the  constitutional 
grant  of  powers  to  congress: — The  representative,  be- 
fore he  permits  a  similar  act  to  pass  through  the  forms 
of  legislation,  will  jealously  reconsider  his  fi  rmer 
opinions: — aware  that  the  high  tribunal,  which  has  re- 
fused to  execute  the  law  in  question,  is  pure,  enlight- 
ened, and  patriotic,  he  will  rejoice  to  be  satisfied  that 
the  error  was  with  him; — or  failing  this,  he  will  seek 
another  mode  of  attaining  the  same  public  object;  or 
will  inquire  whether  the  object  itself  is  of  such  impor- 
tance,— I  had  almost  said,  such  necessity — as  to  justify 
a  repeated  collision  of  sentiment  between  co-ordinate 
branches  of  the  government.  But  if  at  last,  he  is  forc- 
ed to  the  conclusion,  that  the  power  belongs  to  con- 
gress, and  that  its  exercise  is  necessary  to  the  general 
welfare  or  the  public  safety, — shall  he  be  justified  in 
refusing  to  pass  the  law? 

Or,  it  has  been  decided,  that  a  former  law  was  con- 
stitutional; and  it  is  proposed  to  re-enact  it  in  terms: — 
can  the  legislator  give  it  his  support,  who  conscien- 
tiously believes  it  an  usurpation  of  power,  and  an  infrac- 
tion of  the  constitution? — Admit  that  he  can  discover 
nothing,  either  in  principle  or  in  the  circumstances  of 
the  country,  to  distinguish  the  bill  before  him  from 
the  law  which  has  expired, — that  he  has  the  most  ex- 
alted reverence  for  the  motives  of  those,  who  have  pre- 
ceded him  in  office, — and  that  he  is  entirely  sensible  of 
his  inferiority  to  them  in  all,  except  attachment  to  his 
country,  and  regard  for  her  institutions: — may  be  not 
be  allowed  to  presume,  that  their  conduct  was  based  on 
other  considerations  than  those  which  now  exist, — that 
they  were  perhaps  swayed  by  the  exigencies  of  the 
times,— that  they  then  had  some  justification  for  their 
proceeding,  which  would  not  apply  to  his? — or,  is  he 
bound,  because  he  believes  they  were  conscientious, 
and  wise,  and  attached  to  the  country,  therefore  to  sur- 
render upon  his  own  judgment,  disregard  his  views  of 
patriotic  duly,  and  violate  his  conscience? — Admit  his 
opinion  to  be,  that  the  law  would  be  salutary:  it  is  at 
most  the  opinion  of  an  agent,  that  his  authority  is  un- 
wisely  restricted;  in  other  words,  that   were  he  tho 
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principal,  he  would  give  wider  scope  to  the  discretion 
of  his  representative.  But  this  is  to  reason  of  policy, 
not  of  right:  And  if  the  question  were  thus  to  change 
its  character;  it  might  yet  perhaps  be  doubted,  whe- 
ther a  government,  which  is  confessedly  exposed  to 
change  with  the  varying  intelligence  of  its  successive 
agents,  is  not  safer,  more  sure  at  last  to  reflect  the  po- 
pular will,  less  apt  to  assert  and  exercise  dangerous  or 
forbidden  power,  than  one  which  acknowledges  a 
binding  force  for  the  future  in  the  interpretations  which 
its  officers  have  recorded  of  their  own  powers  in  the 
State. 

The  8th  section  of  the  1st  article  of  the  constitution 
sets  forth  with  so  much  distinctness  the  specific  objects 
of  the  legislation  of  congress,  that  few  questions  have 
as  yet  arisen  in  regard  to  them.  They  relate  generally 
to  the  powers  of  taxation  and  finance,  the  regulation  of 
commerce,  the  establishment  of  uniform  rules  of  natura- 
lization and  of  bankruptcy,  the  control  of  the  standards 
of  value  and  of  quantity,  the  post  office,  the  security  of 
the  rights  of  invention  and  authorship,  the  constitution 
of  inferior  judicial  tribunals  and  the  punishment  of  cer- 
tain offences,  the  war-making  power  and  its  accessories, 
and  tbe  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  congress  over  the  seat 
of  government,  and  over  land  occupied  for  public  pur- 
poses. The  section  concludes  with  a  declaration  of  the 
further  power  of  congress,  "to  make  all  laws,  which 
shall  be  necessary  and  proper  for  carrying  into  effect 
the  foregoing  powers,  and  all  other  powers  vested  by 
the  constitution  in  the  government  of  the  United  States, 
or  in  any  department  or  officer  thereof."  It  is  this 
grant  or  admission  of  the  incidental  powers  of  con- 
gress, which,  as  you  are  aware,  has  frequently  been 
the  subject  of  elaborate,  and  not  always  temperate  dis- 
cussion. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  review  the  several  opinions 
which  have  been  entertained  in  regard  to  it,  nor  to  in- 
quire whether  it  is  a  substantive  grant  of  powers,  a  de- 
claration of  powers,  which  would  without  it  have  been 
implied  from  the  context,  or  a  qualification  and  restric- 
tion of  the  incidental  powers  that  might  otherwise  have 
been  implied  without  limitation.  I  advert  to  it  here, 
merely  as  presenting  an  illustration  of  the  inconveni- 
ence of  ascribing  a  binding  character  to  legislative  or 
judicial  expositions  of  the  constitution. 

The  necessity  and  propriety  of  means  to  effect  a  given 
object,  can  rarely  be  decided  except  by  the  circum- 
stances of  the  moment.  Those  measures  may  be  indis 
pensable  in  times  of  difficulty  and  pressure,  which 
when  the  crisis  has  passed  would  be  injurious  and  un- 
wise. Laws,  which  in  the  early  periods  of  the  country 
were  entirely  commensurate  with  the  constitutional 
wants  of  the  government,  may  in  after  years  become 
confessedly  inadequate  to  their  object. 

A  plain  and  important  distinction  between  the  laws 
of  a  state  and  its  constitution  consists  in  this;  that  laws 
are  temporary  in  their  character,  intended  to  operate 
upon  interests  existing  or  foreseen,  and  may  therefore 
be  definite  in  their  provisions;  while  the  constitution  is 
to  be  coeval  in  its  duration  with  the  state  itself,  is  to  act 
upon  interests  which  are  not  yet  developed,  and  under 
circumstances  future  and  unknown;  and  is  therefore 
necessarily  general.  But  with  the  view  of  always  at- 
taining its  great  objects,  the  constitution  opens  to  the 
legislative  discretion,  ,the  right  of  so  employing  every 
agency  and  operating  on  every  interest,  not  specially 
prohibited,  as  may  become  necessary  and  proper  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  effect  to  those  objects  in  the  varying 
circumstances  of  the  times  and  the  country.  It  has 
been  aptly  compared  to  the  human  skin,  which  mould- 
ed at  first  to  the  proportions  of  infancy,  yet  dilates,  ex- 
pands and  strengthens,  till  it  becomes  the  appropriate 
ornament  and  protection  of  manhood. 

It  is  to  deny  to  the  constitution  its  conservative  faculty, 
to  assert  that  it  can  only  operate  in  the  manner  and 
with  the  means  which  were  in  the  immediate  view  of 
those  who  framed  it.  It  was  intendeil  at  first  for  the 
government  of  the  thirteen  states,  all  of  whose  interests 


were  affected  by  their  proximity  to  the  Atlantic;  but  it 
was  at  the  same  time  adapted  in  contingency  to  the 
wants  of  the  immense  regions  which  lie  west  of  the 
mountains,  and  which,  it  was  foreseen,  might  one  day 
be  covered  by  independent  states,  each  of  them  a  party 
to  the  Union.  Other  changes  were  also  to  be  encoun- 
tered in  the  progress  of  the  government,  which  it  was 
more  difficult  to  define,  and  equally  impossible  tr»  pro- 
vide for.  The  increase  of  the  country  in  political 
strength  and  the  extension  of  its  limits  have  not  been 
more  remarkable,  than  the  revolutions  which  it  has 
witnessed  in  the  pursuits,  the  opinions,  and  the  condi- 
tion of  its  people.  Can  it  be  possible  then,  that  the 
character  of  a  law  at  the  present  moment  is  dependent 
on  the  judgment  which  was  formed  of  its  necessity  and 
propriety  under  circumstances  so  different?  That  law 
may  be  necessary  and  proper  for  carrying  into  present 
execution  the  powers  of  the  federal  government,  which 
no  one  contemplated  in  1788 ;  and  a  law  may  now  be  of 
doubtful  propriety  and  necessity,  for  the  want  of  which, 
even  twenty  years  ago,  the  operations  of  government 
must  have  been  suspended. 

The  effects  too  of  an  erroneous  construction  of  a  law 
are  readily  prevented  or  repaired  by  a  new  enactment. 
The  legislative  body  is  small,  and  communication  be- 
tween its  members  is  easy:  a  few  months  are  sufficient 
to  present  the  subject  to  their  consideration,  and  to  pro- 
cure their  action  in  such  a  form  as  to  render  further 
mistake  impossible.  Not  so  with  the  constitution.  It 
can  only  be  amended  by  a  lengthened  and  difficult  re- 
course to  each  of  twenty-four  legislatures, — by  concili- 
ating a  large  majority  of  distant  communities,  which 
were  somewhat  disunited  in  policy  at  first,  and  which 
are  every  day  becoming  more  and  more  difficult  to  har- 
monize, as  new  interests  spring  up,  and  old  ones  change 
in  importance.  It  is  incorrect  therefore  to  argue  from 
the  policy  of  adhering  to  judicial  precedents  in  law, 
that  constitutional  precedents  should  also  have  obligate*- 
r.y  force.  It  would  be  a  new  application  of  the  Stare 
Decisis,  and  beyond  the  reason  of  convenience  on  which 
the  maxim  rests. 

Besides,  even  legal  precedents  have  not  strictly 
speaking  a  binding  character.  What  is  more  common 
in  the  proceedings  of  a  court  of  law  than  an  authority 
overruled?  The  very  titles  of  the  cases,  whose  validity 
as  precedents  has  been  doubted  or  destroyed,  already 
fill  more  than  a  volume-  The  whole  of  the  mercantile 
system  of  our  country  has  been  framed  by  the  gradual 
destruction  of  ancient  adjudications,  and  an  incorpora- 
tion of  entirely  new  materials  in  their  stead.  As  the 
state  of  the  country,  its  necessities,  its  interests  have 
undergone  the  changes  of  time,  the  law  has  changed 
with  them.  The  constitutional  code  of  England,  rest- 
ing as  it  does  on  the  practice  of  parliament  almost  alone, 
has  undergone  a  similar  change.  Why  should  the  con-i 
stitution  of  the  United  States,  the  work  of  freemen 
"  holding  large  discourse,  looking  before  and  after," 
be  fettered  in  its  beneficial  operation,  or  shorn  of  valua- 
ble powers,  by  the  limited  views  of  the  limited  wants  of 
those  who  formerly  administered  the  government,  or 
partook  of  its  bt  nefits. 

I  have  been  induced  to  extend  these  observations 
further  than  I  at  first  proposed,  because  every  one 
must  feel,  however  circumscribed  his  influence,  that 
he  incurs  a  high  responsibility,  when  he  publicly  differs 
on  questions  relating  to  the  constitution,  from  the  illus- 
trious survivor  of  those  who  first  expounded  it.* 

But  whatever  may  be  the  proper  effect  of  precedents, 
whether  to  control  or  merely  to  influence  the  judg- 
ment; when  the  citizen  and  the  law  stand  opposed  to 
each  other,  it  is  the  right  and  the  duty  of  the  court  ta 
determine  whether  the  law  is  or  is  not  in  pursuance  of 
the  constitution.  In  the  discharge  of  this,  the  highest 
function  of  his  office,  the  judge  cannot  be  insensible  to 
the  importance  and  delicacy  of  his   position.     He  will 


Mr.  Madison— see  his  letter  to  C.  J.  Ingersoll,  Esci. 
dated  Montpelier,  July,  1831, 
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invalidity  of  ,  to  incorporate    the  facts  into  their  verdict,    and  thus 
forms  of  con-  |  spread  them  upon  the  records  of  the  court  ? 


deliberate  carefully  before  he  admits  the 

an  act,  which  has  been  invested  with  the  forms  of  con-  I  spread  I 

stitutional  legislation  by  the  other  departments  of  the        I  have  spoki-n  of  the  constitution  as  the  work  of  the 

government;— and  on  the  other  hand,  he  will   remem-  [  people:  as  such,  it  should  be  construed.     Give  to  each 

ber  that  no  attacks  are  more  dangerous  to  the  liberties  |  phrase  its  known  and  ordinary  acceptation: — interpret 

of  the  people,   because  none  are  more    insidious,  than     the  compact  as    the  parties  themselves  understand  it. 


those  which  proceed  from  their  chosen  representatives. 
But  he  stands  before  the  constitution  as  its  appointed 
guardian;  and  he  is  unworthy  of  his  eminent  station, 
and  blind  to  its  dignity  and  its  duies,  if  he  shrinks 
before  popular  excitement,  or  tolerates  legislative  usur- 
pation. 

It  has  been  recently  asserted,  that  a  legislative  act 
may  be  so  framed,  as  to  violate  the  constitution,  and 
yet  to  escape  a  judicial  declaration  of  its  invalidity.  The 
character  of  the  distinguished  jurist,  from  whom  this 
assertion  immediately  proceeded,  and  that  of  the  en- 
lightened body  which  adopted  his  language,  should 
perhaps  be  taken  as  sufficient  assurance  that  such  a 
case  may  exist.  I  have  endeavored  without  success  to 
imagine  one,  in  which  by  the  appropriate  action  of  a 
jury,  the  question  of  constitutionality  may  not  be  pre 
sented  to  the  bench  for  decision.  I  have  been  equally 
unsuccessful  in  the  effort  to  detect  the  considerations, 
which  can  impart  this  character  of  immunity  from  judi- 
cial scrutiny  to  the  case,  by  which  the  general  remark 
is  illustrated. 

"  It  may  be,"  it  is  said,*  *'  that  an  act  will  in  its  ope- 
ration and  effect  be  subversive  of  the  principles  of  the 
constitution,  and  yet  on  its  face  be  superior  to  all  just 
exception  on  that  ground;" — and  the  illustration  is  giv- 
en that  "  under  pretenre  of  raising  a  revenue,  congress 
may  increase  the  duties  to  an  amount,  which  will  be 
prohibitory  of  importation,  and  consequently  destructive 
of  all  revenue  from  that  source."  And  so,  it  might  have 
been  added,  may  a  state,  under  pretence  of  executing 
its  own  inspection  laws,  lay  such  heavy  duties  on  im- 
ports and  exports,  as  to  prevent  any  article  being  offer- 
ed for  inspection.  But  to  this  it  might  be  answered, 
that  the  cases  supposed  are  of  such  extreme  improba- 
bility, as  to  make  it  unnecessary  to  consider  them,  and 
unsafe  to  argue  from  them.  Our  parts  in  the  business 
of  life,  and  indeed  our  most  ordinary  operations  re- 
quire of  us  that  we  should  repose  a  degree  of  confi- 
dence in  the  integrity  and  intelligence  of  the  rest  of  the 
world.  The  wayfaring  man,  as  he  bends  to  slake  his 
thirst  at  the  spring,  must  be  content  to  believe  that 
poison  has  not  been  mingled  in  its  waters. 

Such  acts  of  legislation,  as  have  been  supposed,  will 
hardly  be  the  result  of  ignorance.  An  honest  legislator 
may  be  persuaded  to  vote  for  a  law,  which  may  be  in- 
jurious or  unconstitutional  in  its  effects;  yet  he  will 
scarcely  consent  to  conceal  his  purpose,  or  artfully  to 
screen  it  from  judicial  inquiry:  honesty  does  not  affect 
disguise.  But  if  ever  the  general  congress  or  the  leg- 
islature of  a  state  shall  become  so  debased,  as  to  mask 
the  intention  and  object  of  its  laws,  and  under  a  false 
pretence  to  commit  a  fraud  on  the  constitution  and  the 
country;  that  court,  which  "has  never  sought  to  en- 
large the  judicial  power  beyond  its  proper  limits,  but 
has  never  feared  to  carry  it  to  the  full  extent  that  duty 
required,"!  will  scarcely  hesitate  to  tear  off  the  mask, 
and  defeat  the  imposture.  The  law  which  subverts  the 
principles  of  the  constitution,  cannot  be  "  in  pursu- 
ance of  the  constitution"  itself.  And  if  in  truth,  the 
exception  doe9  not  appear  on  the  face  of  the  law,  but 
must  therefore  be  deduced  from  facts;  in  what  part  of 
the  country  shall  we  look  for  a  jury  which  will  refuse 


•  Address  of  the  Free  Trade  Convention  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States,  reported  by  Mr.  Berrien, 
chairman  of  the  committee  for  that  purpose,  October, 
1831. 

t  Address  of  the  Bar  of  Philadelphia  to  Chief  Justice 
Marshall,  Oct.  1831. 


Be  not  fearful  that  the  government  is  too  weak: — it  is 
as  strong  as  the  people  intended  to  make  it.  Nor  that  it 
is  too  strong: — a  child  of  popular  creation,  it  lives  and 
moves  and  has  its  being,  only  in  the  affections  and  con- 
fidence of  its  parent.  Let  neither  jealousy  nor  alarm 
influence  the  decision.  Disregard  casuistry,  for  the 
people  are  not  casuists.  But  remembering  the  spirit, 
in  which  it  was  framed,  and  which  alone  can  sustain  it, 
a  spirit  of  conciliation  and  compromise;  avoid,  if  possi- 
ble, every  interpretation,  which,  had  the  occasion  lor 
its  application  been  foreseen,  would  have  prevented 
the  adoption  of  the  constitution,  and  destroyed  the 
union  of  the  states.  Thus  approaching  the  question, 
regardless  of  himself,  his  popularity  or  his  repose,  and 
mindful  only  of  his  country  and  his  oath,  let  the  judge 
pronounce  his  decree,  and  trust  the  consequences  with 
him  who  alone  can  control  them. 

Suppose,  however,  that  the  people  of  a  state  or  of 
several  states  are  incurably  dissatisfied  with  the  admin- 
istration of  the  government,  or  that  they  are  convinced 
by  their  experience,  of  the  impolicy  of  remaining  mem- 
bers of  the  union,  and  that  they  are  determined  to  with- 
draw from  it: — have  they  not  the  right?  I  answer, 
there  is  no  provision  in  the  compact  for  such  a  contin- 
gency. In  its  terms,  it  is  of  indefinite  duration  and 
force:  to  withdraw  from  it  is  to  break  it.  Such  a  with- 
drawal may  be  effected  peaceably;  but  it  can  be  only, 
because  the  other  parties  to  the  compact  do  not  feel 
themselves  aggrieved  by  its  violation,  or  because  they 
find  themselves  too  weak  to  demand  redress. 

The  Supreme  Court  is  the  highest  tribunal  known  to 
the  constitution,  and  every  other  depository  or  repre- 
sentative of  the  powers  of  the  people  is  of  course  bound 
by  its  decisions.*  Here  resides  that  central  force, 
which,  without  impeding  the  appropriate  movements 
of  the  rest,  compels  each  to  revolve  in  its  appointed 
sphere,  and  unites  them  in  a  single  harmonious  system. 
The  happiness  and  peace  of  the  country  depend  on  its 
uniform  and  regulated  action.  Startled  at  the  possible 
consequences  which  its  adjudications  may  involve, 
many  true  friends  of  the  union  have  sought  to  restrict 
the  limits  of  its  jurisdiction.  But  as  yet,  no  adequate 
substitute  has  been  devised;  and  \»  hile  the  judicial  au- 
thority shall  continue  to  be  exercised  with  the  intelli- 
gence, firmness,  temperance,  and  purity,  by  which  it 
has  been  heretofore  illustrated,  no  substitute  will  be  re- 
quired by  the  people. 

But  the  judiciary  may  hereafter  be  corrupt  or  timid: 
it  may  protect  the  corruption  or  the  ignorance  of  con- 
gress from  exposure,  and  the  house  of  representatives 
in  return  may  screen  the  judges  from  impeachment,  or 
the  senate  may  acquit  them  on  their  trial.  If  all  this 
shall  ever  happen,  it  will  be  labor  wasted,»to  discuss 
the  principles  of  the  constitution,  or  the  rights  under 
it  either  of  people  or  of  states.  When  corruption  has 
pervaded  the  entire  system,  the  hour  of  its  dissolution 
has  arrived.  The  constitution  will  be  no  more:  its  au- 
thority,  its  offices,  its  protection,  its  restraints,  will 
all  have  "  melted  as  breath  into  the  wind,"  and  passed 
away- 

Hie  labor  extiemus,  longarum  ha:c  meta  viarum. 

The  powers  of  government  will  then  revert  to  the  peo- 
ple, from  whom  they  came;  and  perhaps,  after  years  of 
revolution  and  civil  war,  the  spirit  of  the  constitution, 
propitiated  at  last  by  offerings  of  blood,  may  return, 
purified  and  renovated,  to  vitalize  a  new  system,  and 
shed  its  blessings  on  other  generations. 


:e  note  2,  at  the  end. 
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Note  to  page  153. 

In  point  of  fact,  most  of  the  States  had  formerly  ex- 
ercised the  right  of  self-government  before  the  declara- 
tion of  independence  by  the  congress  of  76.  Several 
of  them  had  organized  constitutions,  which  assumed 
the  power  of  the  king  to  be  at  an  end,  and  one  at  least 
had  solemnly  asserted  her  separate  independence  and 
sovereignty. 

On  the  20th  of  June,  1775,  Washington  had  been 
commissioned  by  congress,  as  commander-in  chief  of 
the  army  "for  the  defence  of  American  liberty,"  and 
he  was  instructed  to  "make  it  his  special  care  that  the 
liberties  of  America  receive  no  detriment."  That  army 
had  been  ra  ised  by  the  States,  without  union,  and  in  a 
great  degree  without  concert. 

On  the  21st  of  July  of  the  same  year,  Dr.  Franklin 
submitted  to  the  consideration  of  congress  a  sketch  of 
articles  of  confederation.  By  the  second  of  these  ar- 
ticles, the  colonies  "severally  entered  into  a  firm  league 
offriendship  with  each  other,  for  their  common  de- 
fence against  their  enemies,  the  security  of  their  liber- 
ties and  properties,  the  safety  of  their  persons  and  fa- 
milies, and  their  mutual  and  general  welfare," — but  a 
reservation  contained  in  the  third  article  declared  that 
"each  colony  should  enjoy  and  retain  as  much  as  it 
might  think  fit  of  its  existing  laws,  customs,  rights, 
privileges  and  peculiar  jurisdictions  within  its  own 
limits,  and  might  amend  its  own  constitution  as  should 
seem  best  to  its  own  assembly  or  convention."  These 
articles  were  to  be  adopted  by  the  several  provincial 
conventions  or  assemblies;  and  the  union  they  estab- 
lished was  to  continue  until  a  reconciliation  with  Great 
Britain,  a  reparation  of  injuries  by  her  and  a  withdraw- 
al of  her  troops;  or  on  failure  of  these  events,  the  "con- 
federation was  to  be  perpetual."  This  plan  of  govern- 
ment was  not  finally  matured  till  about  three  years  af- 
terwards; but  no  one  can  doubt  after  reading  Dr. 
Franklin's  sketch,  that  the  colonies  were  already  inde- 
pendent communities  in  fact,  and  as  such  competent 
to  enter  into  league  with  each  other,  and  severally  to 
regulate  their  internal  government. 

In  May  of  the  following  year,  (1776)  the  same  con- 
gress declared  it  "necessary  that  the  exercise  of  every 
kind  of  authority  under  the  British  crown  should  be  to- 
tally suppressed,  and  all  the  powers  of  government 
exerted  under  the  authority  of  the  people  of  the  colo- 
nies." 

Shortly  after  the  recommendation  of  congress,  which 
accompanied  this  assertion  of  the  independence  of  the 
colonies,  and  probably  in  pursuance  of  it,  the  state  of 
New  Jersey  (on  the  2d  of  July)  adopted  a  state  consti- 
tution, and  in  the  preamble  of  that  instrument,  protest- 
ed that  "all  civil  authority  under  the  king  was  at  an 
end,  and  a  dissolution  of  the  government  in  each  colo- 
ny had  consequently  taken  place." 

The  State  of  Virginia  had  almost  anticipated  the 
determination  of  the  general  congress.  On  the  very 
day  (15th  May,1776,)  on  which  a  committee  submitted  j 
to  congress  the  preamble  and  recommendation,  which  j 
have  been  quoted,  a  convention  of  the  people  of  Vir-  j 
ginia  adopted  an  unanimous  resolution,  that  having, 
been  "driven  by  the  laws  of  self-preservation  from  the  j 
desire  to  maintain  their  connection  with  Great  Britain," 
they  would  adopt  such  a  plan  of  government  £S  would! 
be  most  likely  to  maintain  peace  and  order  in  the  co- 
lony.and  secure  substantial  and  equal  liberty  to  the  peo- 
ple." The  constitution  of  the  state  was  adopted  on 
the  29th  of  June  following. 

The  Virginia  convention  at  the  same  time  instructed 
their  representatives  in  congress  to  propose  a  declara-  i 
tion  of  the  freedom  and  independence  of  all  the  colo- 
nies, and  to  invite  the  formation  of  a  confederacy  be- 
tween them,  "provided  that  the  power  of  forming  go- 
vernment for,  and  the  regulation  of  the  external  con- 
cerns of  each  colony,  be  left  to  the  respective  colonial 


legislatures."  Little  did  they  think,  fiat  surh  a  decla- 
ration would  in  after  years  furnish  matter  for  an  argu- 
ment against  their  separate  sovereignty  and  indepen- 
dence. 


Note  2. 
The  remarks  in  the  text  and  at  page  10,  assume 
that  no  revisory  power  over  the  acts  of  the  general  go- 
vernment has  been  expressly  given  by  the  people  to 
the  States.  Undoubtedly,  it  was  competent  to  those 
who  formed  the  constitution,  to  have  made  a  different 
allotment  of  its  powers.  The  judiciary  or  executive  of 
the  Union,  for  instance  might  have  been  clv>sen  direct- 
ly by  the  State  governments,  so  as  to  give  them  a  vir- 
tual control;  and  such  projects  were  more  than  once 
submitted  and  discussed  in  the  convention.  Or,  it 
might  have  been  provided,  that  questions  involving  a 
supposed  violation  of  the  compact  by  the  federal  go- 
vernment, should  be  decided  in  every  case,  as  they 
must  have  been  under  the  old  confederation,  by  the 
legislatures  or  convention  of  the  States,  each  being  af- 
fected only  by  its  own  decision.  But  it  seems  to  me 
incapable  of  dispute,  that  if  such  a  revisory  power  does 
now  exist,  the  warrant  for  it  must  be  found  in  the  con- 
stitution itself,  not  in  any  mere  theory  of  the  govern- 
ment, or  any  calculation  of  political  expediency.  Call- 
ed by  whatever  name  its  friends  may  select,  the  right 
of  nullification,  the  dispensing,  or  the  suspending  pow- 
er, it  is  nothing  else  than  the  highest  power  of  the 
country.  One  would  hardly  think  that  in  a  written 
constitution  such  a  power  could  lurk  unsuspected  for 
more  than  forty  years.  Yet  there  it  trust  be  or  it  does 
not  exist.  It  must  have  been  there  from  the  beginning 
too;  for  since  the  constitution  was  adopted,  the  people 
themselves  have  been  unable  to  give  it,  except  by  a 
solemn  amendment  of  that  instrument.  I  am  not 
aware  that  any  one  has  discovered  it  there  in  our  days, 
and  unless  by  a  resort  to  something  like  the  totidem 
Uteris  construction  of  my  Lord  Peter,  future  pa1  riots 
will  be  equally  unsuccessful.  We  have  had  refine- 
ments about  government,  and  appeals  to  first  princi- 
ples in  abundance;  but  as  to  the  , article  which  recog- 
nizes this  mighty  power  of  the  States,  no  one  has  been 
able  "digito  monstrare,  ac  dicere  hie  est." 


From  the  Journal  of  the  Frank! 

FRANKLIN  INSTITUTE. 

Forty-second    Quarterly  Report. 

The  Board  of  Managers  respectfully  submit  to  the 
Institute  their  forty-second  Quarterly   Heport: — 

The  period  that  has  elapsed  since  the  last  quaiterly 
meeting,  includes  but  a  small  portion  of  the  active  op- 
erations of  the  institution. 

The  Committee  on  Instruction  having  no  schools  un- 
der their  charge  during  the  spring  and  summer  months 
have  directed  their  attention  to  other  important  ob- 
jects connected  with  their  appointment,  and  the  Board 
feel  assured,  that  when  the  period  arrives  for  commu- 
nicating instruction,  whether  by  means  of  a  school,  or 
lectures,  this  department  of  the  Institute  will  be  found 
efficiently  organized,  and  the  Board  ventures  to  ex- 
press the  hope  that  it  will  receive,  as  it  will  unquestion- 
ably merit,  the  warm  support  of  all  the  members. 

The  Library  is  rapidly  increasing1, — a  number  of 
valuable  books  having  been  added  during  the  last 
quarter. 

The  Journal  of  the  I  nstitute  continues  to  be  an  object 
of  solicitude  with  the  Board,  and  although  increasing 
in  extent  of  circulation,  it  needs  the  active  exertions 
of  the  members  to  promote  its  interests.  Its  va- 
lue to  the  mechanic  is  no  longer  a  subject  of  the- 
ory, but  is  generally  admitted  wherever  the  Journal  is 
known;  that  it  should  be  more  extensively  known 
than  it  is  at  present,  is  certain,  and  this  result  can  only 
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be  produced  by  the  active  exertions  of  those  who  are 
now  subscriber*.  Men  of  science  generally,  as  well 
members  as  others,  are  earnestly  called  upon  to  in- 
crease its  usefulness  by  enlarging  its  circulation,  there- 
by enabling  its  publication  at  a  reduced  rate.  The  li- 
beral compensation  made  by  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lication to  the  authors  of  original  communications  for 
the  Journal,  should  induce  mechanics  to  contribute 
more  generally  the  result  of  their  experience  or  ob- 
servation. 

The  activity  displayed  by  the  Committee  on  Science 
and  the  Aits,  shows  the  wisdom  of  the  organization 
given  to  it  by  the  Institute.  Already  forty  members 
have  enrolled  themselves,  and  its  stated  monthly  meet- 
ings have  each  been  attended  by  more  than  thirty 
members.  During  the  intervals  between  these  meetings 
the  sub-committees  examine  subjects  referred  to  them, 
and  when  not  acting  merely  as  counsel  to  inventors, 
submit  detailed  descriptive  reports  on  the  subjects  ex- 
amined. 'I  hose  reports  are  discussed,  in  the  general 
meetings  of  the  committee,  at  which  they  are  subject 
to  revision,  and  the  question  is  taken  on  their  adop- 
tion by  the  general  committee. 

In  relation  to  the  rules  and  regulations  for  the  award 
of  premiums  and  medals  from  John  Scott's  legacy,  now 
vested  by  our  City  Councils  in  the  Franklin  Institute, 
this  committee  have  acted  with  promptness.  The  rules 
reported  by  them,  and  adopted  by  the  Managers  are 
herewith  presented. 

The  necessary  publication  of  information  to  inven 
tors,  has  been  directed  by  the  committee,  and  made  by 
the  Actuary  of  the  Institute. 

The  committee  of  the  Philadelphia  Society  for  pro- 
moting agriculture,  heretofore  having  charge  of  the 
Scott  legacy,  have  transferred  to  the  Institute  all  the 
models  which  were  received,  inconsequence  of  the  re- 
ference of  that  legacy  to  the  Society  by  the  City  Coun- 
cils. This  is  a  subject  of  deep  interest  to  the  Institute 
every  mechanic  doubtless  knows  the  benefit  to  be  de- 
rived from  a  good  cabinet  of  models,  to  which  he  can 
at  all  times  have  free  access.  It  is  confidently  believed 
that  with  proper  exertions  on  the  part  of  the  members, 
ours  may  in  a  short  time,  equal  any  other  in  the  coun- 
try. The  Board  feel  constrained  to  bring  this  subject 
before  the  members,  and  to  urge  upon  each  the  ne- 
cessity of  contributing  all  in  his  power  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  an  object  so  desirable. 

Since  the  last  meeting  of  the  Institute,  a  letter  has 
been  received  fromM  De  Moleon, Secretary  ofthe  Poly- 
technic Society  of  Paris,  covering  a  diploma,  by  which 
each  member  ofthe  Franklin  Institute  is  constituted  a 
corresponding  member  for  life,  of  that  Society.  The 
diploma  is  herewith  submitted,  Among  the  benefits  to 
be  derived  from  this  membership,  the  chief,  perhap: 
is,  that  the  Polytechnic  Society  pledge  themselves  to 
give  information  to  their  corresponding  members, 
regard  to  mechanical  subjects  which  may  be  objects  of 
inquiry,  and  to  have  patents  taken  out  for  them. 

The  monthly  meetings,  of  the  proceedings  of  which 
the  pages  of  the  Journal  contain  regular  reports,  con- 
tinue to  gain  favour  with  the  members.  '1  he  last  was 
very  well  attended,  notwithstanding  the  lateness  ofthe 
season.  The  Board  would  recommend  that  the  plan 
adopted  last  year  be  again  followed  this,  namely,  to 
dispense  with  these  meetings  during  the  months  of  July 
and  August. 

(Signed.)  Alexander  Ferguson, 

William  Hamilton,  Jictuury.  Chuirman. 


Limestone. — We  stated  last  week  that  limestone  of 
an  excellent  quality  had  been  discovered  on  the  Poor 
House  Farm,  in  this  county.  It,  however,  turns  out  to 
have  been  a  shameful  hoax  practised  upon  us  by  per- 
sons who  might  have  been  better  emp  loyed.— Miner's 
Journal. 


PHILADELPHIA,    GERMANTOWN,    AND    NOR- 
RISTOWN RAIL  ROAD. 

Report  and  estimates,  ofthe  Engineers  of  the  Philadel 
phia,  Germantown  and  Norristown  Hail  Road  Com- 
pany. 
The  President  and  Managers  of  the.  Philadelphia.   Ger 

muntown  and  Norristown  Hail  Road  Company. 
Gentlemen-, — 

Upon  a  careful  examination  of  the  country  between 
Germantown  and  Norristown,  with  a  view  to  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  Kail  Road  from  its  present  termination 
on  the  eastern  side  ofthe  Wissahickon  creek,  to  a  point 
near  the  mouth  of  Stony  creek,  above  the  borough  of 
Norristown,  it  is  found  that  upon  crossing  the  ravine  of 
the  Wissahickon  at  an  elevation  of  105  feet,  the  line  of 
road  must  be  curved  to  the  Northward  and  made  to 
pas';  on  the  brow  of  this  stream  to  the  extent  of  up- 
wards of  four  miles.  In  the  whole  of  this  distance  there 
is  no  point  short  of  the  Perkiomen  turnpike  near  the 
foot  of  a  spur  of  Barren-hill,  where  the  least  opportu- 
nity is  afforded  to  depart  upon  a  proper  course,  or  up- 
on ground  that  is  at  all  favourable  to  the  location  of  an 
eligible  line  of  road. 

After  passing  out  of  the  valley  of  the  Wissahickon, 
the  surface  of  the  country  is  undulating,  and  intersect- 
ed with  spurs  and  ridges,  which,  in  the  endeavour  to 
avoid  deep  cutting  and  embanking,  will  require  many 
points  of  curvature,  varying  from  900  to  3,000  feet  ra- 
dius: the  general  grade  being  from  20  to  45  feet  per 
mile  for  the  whole  distance,  up  to  the  crossing  of  Ply- 
mouth creek  near  the  turnpike  road:— the  remaining 
distance  to  Norristown  presents  more  favourable 
ground,  and  may  be  graded  at  a  moderate  expense. 

You  will  perceive,  upon  referrence  to  the  Map  and 
Sections  which  accompany  this  report,  after  crossing 
the  Wissahickon,  which  can  only  be  done  at  much  cost, 
the  line  of  diiection  up  this  stream  involves  many  ab- 
berrations  from  the  shortest  course  to  Norristown.  This 
would  be  a  matter  of  minor  importance  if  the  ground 
was  favourable  to  the  formation  of  a  good  road;  but 
this  is  not  the  case;  for  the  whole  extent  of  this  stream 
is  deeply  indented  and  rugged  in  the  extreme;  and  al- 
though the  estimate  for  the  execution  of  this  portion 
of  the  line  is  put  down  at  too  low  a  rate,  the  contin- 
gent expenses  attendant  upon  the  grading  and  ultimate 
preservation  of  the  road  will  be  found  very  heavy  and 
vexatious. 

The  summit  level  near  Germantown  is  161  feet  in  as- 
cent above  the  depot  and  level  ofthe  point  of  termina- 
tion at  Norristown;  and  in  order  to  grade  the  road  pro- 
perly from  this  point,  it  will  be  necessary  to  descend  in 
passing  up  the  ravine  of  the  Wissahickon,  from  this 
high  level,  to  meet  the  general  surface  of  the  country 
beyond,  and  then,  to  follow  its  undulations  by  various 
abrupt  grides.  In  this  ascent  of  161  feet,  it  ^s  found, 
that  no  ground  can  be  attained,  after  passing  the  Wis- 
sahickon, for  the  passage  of  a  rail-road,  unless  the  ra- 
vine of  this  stream  is  pursued  with  all  its  disadvan- 
tages in  point  of  direction  and  difficulty  of  execution. 
To  obviate  the  disadvantages  presented  by  the  pur- 
suit of  the  line  above  describ-  d,  the  valley  of  the 
Schuylkill  presents  more  favourable  properties  in  every 
point  of  view,  It  is  but  three  miles  from  a  point  near 
Weiss'  (marked  A.,  see  map)  to  the  Wissahickon,  just 
above  its  junction  with  the  Schuylkill  at  Robinson's 
mill,  where  this  stream  may  be  crossed  at  an  elevation 
of  60  feet, being  less  than  half  the  height  of  the  crossing 
the  same  stream  at  the  end  ofthe  present  road.  From 
Robinson's  mill  the  whole  line  may  be  located,  nearly 
upon  a  level  up  the  bank  of  the  Schuylkill,  on  the  east- 
ern side,  passing  the  town  of  Manavunk,  at  an  elevation 
of  45  feet,  and  pursuing  a  grade,  varying  from  ten  to 
twenty  feet  per  mile,  through  favourable  ground  to 
Flat  Flock,  the  Soap  Stone  Quarries,  Spring  Mill,  and 
from  thence  to  Norristown  along  the  bank  of  the  old 
Union  canal.     At  Spring  Mill,  a  branch  line  of  about 
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two  and  a  half  miles  may  be  made  up  Walnut  Hollow 
to  the  Lime  Kilns,  in  and  about  Plymouth,  at  a  cost 
not  exceeding  $10,000  per  mile,  as  the  ground  is  very 
favourable  and  upon  a  gentle  acclivity,  apart  of  this 
branch  line  may  be  used  tor  the  marble  quarries  of  Hit- 
ner  and  D  >ger,  which  are  not  more  than  a  mile  and  a 
half  from  Spring-Mill.  The  lime  kilns  below  Norris- 
town,  together  with  the  marble  saw-mills  and  soap 
stone  quarries  along  the  valley  of  the  Schuylkill,  are  in 
immediate  contiguity  with  this  line,  and  will  afford,  in 
connection  with  the  various  mills  and  water  powers,  an 
increasing  and  never-failing  source  of  traffic  and  trade 
to  the  city,  which  is  now  carried  by  every  disadvan- 
tage of  transhipment. 

The  increase  of  population  and  machine  power  on 
the  Schuylkill  is  immense,  and  the  produce  of  the  va- 
rious manufactures  and  minerals  which  must  find  vent 
through  this  great  channel,  will  always  afford  an 
abundant  and  profitable  trade  to  a  rail  road  communi- 
cation with  the  heart  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia. 

The  general  difference  of  level  between  the  Schuyl- 
kill valiev  route,  and  the  route  from  Germantown  up 
the  Wiss'ahickon  is  from  71  to  72  feet  being  in  favour 
of  the  Schuylkill  line,  which  is  not  more  than  43  feet 
at  its  greatest  point  of  elevation.  The  curves  are  dou- 
ble the  radius  and  much  less  frequent:  The  length  of 
the  road  will  be  shorter  by  two  and  a  half  miles,  and 
the  cost  of  grading  at  least  85,000  dollars  less. 

The  effective  power  of  locomotive  engines  upon  the 
Schuylkill  line,  will  be  greatly  increased  by  the  great 
disparity  in  its  low  grade  and  straight  course,  having 
few  curves,  and  these  of  large  radius;  (he  line  from 
Robinson's  mill  near  the  mouth  of  the  Wissahickon  has 
been  explored  in  such  a  manner  as  to  require  but  little 
labour  to  stake  out  the  true  line,  and  to  put  it  under 
contract  immediately  leaving  the  remainder  from  that 
point  down  to  Weiss*,  which,  it  is  here  necessary  to  re- 
mark, is  a  straight  line  and  of  easy  execution,  to  be 
completed  next  season,  or,  whenever  an  act  of  the 
legislature  of  the  State  may  grant  authority  for  the 
same. 

Upon  an  examination  of  the  ground  between  the 
mouth  of  the  Wissahickon,  and  the  present  termination 
of  the  road  at  or  near  Germantown,  it  is  found  to  pre- 
sent many  insuperable  objections,  both  as  to  abrupt-  1 
ness  of  surface,  high  grade,  and  great  departure  from  ; 
a  straight  or  true  course.  Upon  reference  to  the  map,  I 
the  deformity  of  such  a  connection  will  be  evident  from  | 
a  glance  at  the  plan  and  profiles.  The  Schedules  , 
marked  A  and  B,  shew  the  estimate  of  the  cost  of  | 
both  routes  in  detail,  as  well  as  the  distances  between  , 
the  various  important  points  on  each.  Upon  the  score  I 
of  damages,  it  may  be  proper  to  remark,  that  the 
Schuylkill  valley  route  from  the  mouth  of  the  Wissa- 
hickon, will  pass  through  a  range  of  country  known  as 
the  second  bench  or  slope  of  the  river  bank,  where 
cultivation  is  not  so  practicable  as  to  create  a  high  priee 
for  land,  and  where  the  proprietors  would  be  more 
willing  to  release  for  road  purposes  than  in  the  interior 
where  many  farms  would  be  cut  to  a  great  dis- 
advantage, and  an  increase  of  road  outlets  would  have 
to  be  resorted  to. 

In  conclusion,  it  mav  be  seen  that  independently  of 
the  necessity  of  making  Germantown  a  point  in  the 
construction  of  a  rail-road  to  Norristown,  a  hue  of  the 
most  favourable  character,  both  as  to  grade  and  proper 
direction  can  be  had,  at  a  moderate  cost,  through  a 
thriving  manufacturing  district;  and  where  enterprise 
may  meet  with  reciprocity,  and  put  it  out  of  a  rival 
spirit  to  interfere  by  competition  with  this  great  pub- 
lic improvement. 

The  best  ground  should  be  taken  at  once,  and  no 
doubts  ought  to  rest  on  the  choice.  Enough  is  shewn 
by  the  selection  of  the  valley  of  the  Schuvlkill,  that  it 
is  the  shortest  and  most  practicable  line,  and  that  a 
common  junction  may  be   most  advantageously  made 


with  the  proposed  Rail-road  to  the  town  of  Reading. 
Respectfully  submitted  by 

Your  obedient  servants, 
[Signed,]  WILLIAM  STRICKLAND,  c.   * 

HENRY  R.  CAMPBELL,  0.  s. 


Philadelphia,  July  15th,  1833. 

SCHEDULE  A. 
Estimate  of  the  Line  from  the  Borough  of  Norristown 
along  the  SchuUkill  Valley  to  the  Rising  Sun  Lane, 
near  Weiss' Tavern:  Distance  14 miles. 
Section  No-  1 — Length  76-50  chains. 

Total    Estimate,  $6,758  00 

Section  No.   2. — Length  80  chains. 

Total  Estimate,  9,448  50 

Section  No.  3. — Length  79.50  chains. 

Total  Estimate,  18,817  25 

Section  No.  4.— Length  79.50  chains. 

Total  Estimate,  ,5725  37$ 

Section  No.  5. — Length  79  chains- 

Total  Estimate,  6,206  75 

Section  No.  6.— Length  76  chains. 

Total  Estimate,  6,482  12$ 

Section  No.  7- — Length  70  chains. 

Total  Estimate,  9,217  12$ 

Section  No.  8. — Length  80.50  chains. 

Total  Estimate,  17,871  12$ 

Section  No.  9. — Length  79.50  chains. 

Total  Estimate!  30,457  25 

Section  No.  10—  Length  78.50. 

Total  Estimate,  15,715  50 

Section  No.  11. — Length  70  chains. 

Total  Estimate,  35,798  62$ 

Section  No.  12. — Length  63  chains- 

Total  Estimate,  18,497  87$ 

Section  No.  13. — Lengh  63  chains. 

Total  Estimate,  15,228  00 

Section  No.  14. — Length  63  chains. 

Total  Estimate,  4,140  75 

Whole  cost  of  14  sections  of  Schuylkillline,  $200,283  50 

SCHEDULE  B. 

Estimates  of  the  Northern  Line  from  Germantown  to 
Norristown  along  the  valley  of  the  Wissahickon 
Creek. 

Section  No  1. 

Total  Estimate,  $3  8;650  35 

Section  No.  2. 

Total  Estimate,  13,620  05 

Section  No-  3. 

Total  Estimate, 


Section  No.  4. 


Total  Estimate, 


Section  No.  5. 

Total  Estimate, 
Section  No.  6 

Total  Estimate, 
Section  No.  7. 

Total  Estimate, 
Section  No.  8. 


Total  Estimate, 


Section  No-  9. 


Total  Estimate, 


Total  for  Grading, 

Add  Wissahickon  bridge, 


Grand  Total, 


22,728  80 
24,956  70 


27,575  48 
41,934  35 


32,606  67 


16,729  35 


242,582  16 
43,000  00 


$285,582  16 
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FIRE  DEPARTMENT. 

At  a  numerous  meeting'  of  the  Firemen  of  the  city 
and  county  of  Philadelphia,  held  agreeably  to  public 
notice,  at  the  Military  Hall,  on  the  evening  of  Tuesday, 
September  2d,  1834,  GEORGE  W.  TRYON,  of  tl'.e 
Vigilant  Engine  Co.  was  appointed  President. 
Peter  Fritz,  of  the  Perseverance,  and 
Mori'ecai  L.Gordon,  of  the  Philadelphia  Hose  Com- 
pany, Vice  Presidents. 

.John  Allen,  of  the  Southwark  Engine,  and 
Charles  S.  Cope,  of  the  Phoenix  Hose  Company,  Se- 
cretaries. 

The  call  of  the  meeting  having  been  read,  Mr-  Ben- 
jamin Matthias,  from  the  committee  of  five,  appointed 
for  the  purpose  at  a  fotmer  meeting,  presented  the  fol- 
lowing report,  which  was  read  and  unanimously  adopt- 
ed, viz. 

Report  of  the  Committee. 

At  a  public  meeting  of  Firemen  of  the  city  and  coun- 
ty of  Philadelphia,  held  at  Ryckman's.  Chestnut  street, 
on  the  evening  of  March  4th,  1834,  William  P.  Smith, 
Esq.  in  the  chair,  and  William  D.  Sherrard,  and 
Charles  B.  Smith,  acting  as  secretaries: — 

It  was  on  motion, 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  five  persons  be  ap- 
pointed to  inquire  and  report  as  to  the  expediency  of 
establishing  an  institution  for  the  relief  of  s'ck  and  disa- 
bled Firemen. 

Whereupon,  the  following  named  persons  were  duly 
appointed  as  the  committee: 

CHARLES  A.  SMITH, of  the  Phoenix  Hose  Co. 

J    B   LANCASTER,  Southwark  Hose  Co. 

WM.  P.  SMITH,  Washington  Fire  Co. 

CHARLES  SOHAFFER,  Jr.  Resolution  Hose  Co. 

BENJAMIN  MATTHIAS,       Philada.  Fire  Co. 

The  committee  appointed  under  the  foregoing  reso- 
lution adopted  by  the  Firemen  of  Philadelphia,  in 
March  last,  respectfully  submit  the  annexed  report  of 
their  inquiries  and  deliberations. 

Soon  after  the  appointment  of  the  committee,  mea- 
sures were  taken  for  ascertaining  whether  institutions 
of  the  character  proposed  in  Philadelphia,  had  been 
formed  by  the  Firemen  of  other  cities;  with  this  view  a 
letter  was  addressed  to  James  Gulick,  Esq.  chief  en- 
gineer of  the  Fire  department  of  New  York,  from  whom 
information  was  obtained  of  the  existence  in  that  city, 
of  an  institution  for  the  relief  of  sick  and  disabled  fire- 
men, on  the  most  extensive  scale.  The  committee  were 
politely  furnished  with  a  number  of  interesting  particu- 
lars,some  of  which  it  may  be  proper  to  notice  in  this  re- 
port. 

In  New  York,  the  fire  department  is  an  incorporated 
body,  of  which  each  individual  member  of  every  com- 
pany, is  a  component  part.  Each  company  chooses  an- 
nually two  representatives,  who  compose  a  Board  for 
the  transaction  of  business  relating  to  the  department, 
and  bv  this  body,  nine  trustees  are  chosen,  who  are  in- 
trusted with  the  whole  business  of  superintending  the 
fund  for  the  relief  of  sick  and  disabled  firemen  All 
firemen,  while  doing  duty  as  such,  and  being  indigent, 
all  who  have  been  disabled  while  doing  duty  as  a  mem- 
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ber  of  either  of  the  companies,  and  all  indigent  persons 
who  have  served  ten  years  as  a  member  of  the  depart- 
ment, are  entitled  to  relief  from  this  fund,  at  the  op- 
tion of  the  trustees.  By  this  it  will  be  seen  that  the  in- 
stitution covers  the  whole  field  of  the  department,  es- 
pecially as  the  widows  and  orphans  of  firemen  are  also 
liberally  provided  for  under  the  act  of  incorporation. 

The  fund  in  existence  for  the  prosecution  of  this 
laudable  object,  has  been  established,  and  is  yearly  in- 
creased by  the  moneys  arising  from  chimney  fines, 
from  the  penalties  exacted  from  those  who  kept  unlaw- 
ful storages  of  gunpowder,  from  donations  from  fire  and 
insurance  companies  and  citizens,  from  a  Ball  given  an- 
nually, and  from  other  minor  sources.  The  nett  re- 
ceipts of  the  Ball  given  by  the  department  in  the  Bowe- 
ry Theatre,  in  1833,  were  alone  ov^r  1,000  dollars. — 
The  whole  amount  of  the  fund  in  that  year  was  about 
$20,000.  This  has  been  permanently  invested,  and 
by  the  act  of  incorporation  cannot  be  impaired,  the  in- 
terest and  current  receipts  only  being  used  for  benevo- 
lent purposes.  The  amount  of  these  resources,  how- 
ever, in  the  year  mentioned,  were  not  less  than  §7,156, 
a  sum  capable  of  heing  made  extensively  useful,  in  care- 
ful hands,  to  the  limited  number  of  persons  for  whom 
it  is  designed. 

Further  light  upon  the  character  of  the  benevolent 
association  of  our  brethren  of  New  York,  may  be  ob- 
tained by  referring  to  the  annual  report  of  the  trustees 
of  the  fund,  showing  in  what  manner  their  resources 
have  been  expended.  During  the  year  1833,  it  ap- 
pears that  there  were  127  widows  of  firemen  on  the 
pension  list,  each  of  whom  received  from  the  trustees, 
twenty-five  dollars  in  money, per  annum,  and  two  loads 
of  firewood,  during  the  winter  season,  besides  other  as- 
sistance graduated  according  to  their  necessities.  There 
were  also  under  the  care  of  the  trustees  680  orphan 
children,  all  of  whom  were  furnished  with  clothing, 
and  entered  in  some  of  the  schools  of  the  city.  No  ap- 
plications appear  to  have  been  made  from  firemen 
themselves,  and  consequently,  during  the  year  in  ques- 
tion, the  charities  of  the  institution  were  confined  ex- 
clusively to  the  widows  and  orphans  of  firemen. 

The  committee  feel  it  their  duty  to  state,  that  they 
have  been  assured  by  members  of  the  fire  department 
of  New  York,  that  the  association  here  alluded  to,  has 
been  found  extremely  useful,  and  in  many  cases  has 
been  the  happy  means  of  relieving  distresses,  which 
perhaps,  could  have  been  reached  in  no  other  manner. 
There  are,  no  doubt,  in  that  large  and  populous  city, 
many  families,  left  widowless  and  fatherless  by  the  de- 
cease of  an  industrious  husband  and  father,  who  would 
promptly  reject  relief  tendered  by  the  hand  of  the  pub- 
lic, but  who  would  cheerfully  accept  the  aid  offered 
by  the  companions  and  friends  of  their  lost  associate. 
Coming  from  such  a  source,  it  would  come  not  as  a 
charity,  in  the  cold  sense  of  the  word,  but  as  a  testimo- 
ny of  regard  for  the  merits  and  services  of  one  esteemed 
and  beloved;  it  would  come  as  an  offering  legitimately 
due,  and  not  as  a  charity. 

One  of  the  committee,  during  a  late  excursion  to 
Boston,  took  occasion  to  inquire  into  the  nature  of  the 
arrangements  existing  in  that  city,  for  the  relief  of  disa- 
bled firemen.  He  was  made  acquainted  with  the  char- 
acter of  an  incorporated  society,  under  the  title  of  the 
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"Charitable  Association  of  the  Boston  Fire  Department," 
the  government  of  which  is  vested  in  a  board  of  trus- 
tees, chosen  annually  by  the  members.  Every  fireman 
is  entitled  to  become  a  member  of  this  association,  by 
paying  into  the  hands  of  the  treasurer  the  sum  of  one 
dollar  per  annum.  Funds  are  raised  from  other  sources, 
at  the  option  of  the  trustees.  Firemen  who  are  disa- 
bled at  fires,  or  are  injured  in  health,  so  as  to  be  in- 
competent to  attend  to  their  ordinary  business,  receive 
nine  dollars  per  week,  and  in  case  of  death,  the  trus- 
tees have  power  to  extend  relief  to  their  families.should 
they  be  in  destitute  circumstances.  The  operations  of 
this  institution  also,  the  committee  learn,  have  been  at- 
tended witli  the  most  advantageous  results. 

These  references  may  suffice  to  show  that  whatever 
of  public  spirit,  energy  and  enterprise,  may  have  existed 
and  continues  to  exist  among  the  firemen  of  Philadel- 
phia— and  the  committee  are  not  of  those  who  would 
underrate  their  zeal  and  benevolence— it  is  evident 
that  in  respect  to  the  subject  under  consideration,  we 
are  far  behind  our  brethren  of  other  cities.  Perhaps 
there  may  have  been  less  necessity  in  this  city  than 
elsewhere,  for  the  institution  of  a  benevolent  associa- 
tion. As  firemen,  we  are  differently  constituted;  we 
are  under  no  municipal  control,  and  receive  no  muni- 
cipal reward,  and  we  have  in  our  city  such  a  number 
and  variety  of  benevolent  institutions,  that  if  there  have 
been  any  cases  of  extreme  distress,  they  have  no  doubt 
been  reached  by  one  of  them.  Besides  this,  one  or  more 
of  our  fire  companies  have  formed,  within  themselves, 
benevolent  associations  designed  to  meet  this  object 
and  in  others,  it  has  been  the  practice  for  years,  even 
without  the  existence  of  any  code  of  laws,  to  extend 
relief  to  suffering  fellow  members.  These  facts  and 
circumstances  have  no  doubt  interfered  considerably 
with  the  organization  of  a  general  association,  such  as 
exists  in  New  York  and  Boston,  though  it  has  been  a 
favourite  project  with  many  firemen  for  years. 

Still  the  committee  are  impressed  with  a  belief  that 
there  is  a  necessity  for  a  more  efficient  organization  for 
benevolent  purposes  among  us.  The  business  of  re- 
lieving firemen  in  distress,  should  devolve  upon  fire- 
men. To  those  with  whom  we  are  associated  for  years 
in  acts  of  perilous  benevolence,  we  naturally  become 
closely  attached.  Though  we  may  have  been  neigh- 
bours before,  the  intercourse  of  firemen  should  m.dte 
us  friends  and  brothers.  If  any  are  injured  in  the  ar- 
duous service.prostrated  in  health, r,r  disabled  by  casual- 
izes to  which  we  are  all  eminently  liable;  it  is  just  that 
efficient  means  for  relief  should  be'  found  in  the  hands 
of  those  who  are  capable  of  sympathizing  in  their  af- 
flictions. Relief  extended  to  a  fireman  by  a  benevo 
lent  stranger,  is  not  the  same  as  relief  tendered  by  the 
hand  of  a  brother  fireman— one  who  has  himself,  in  all 
the  inclemencies  of  a  winter  storm,  in  all  the  fury  of  a 
northern  blast,  left  his  comfortable  chamber  at  the  cry 
of  distress,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  raging  element,  bat- 
tled the  progress  of  the  devouring  flame,  that  may  be 
consuming  the  little  all  of  the  hard-working  mechanic, 
and  endangering  the  safety  of  his  family.  Such  an  al- 
moner visits  the  bedside  of  a  firemen  like  an  angel  of 
mercy — he  comes  not  to  provide  for  temporal  wants 
only,  but  to  extend  the  hand  of  friendship  to  a  brother 
—  to  sympathize  in  his  troubles— to  soothe,  as  far  as 
may  be,  his  distresses— to  Rive  encouraging  words  of 
consolation  to  his  afflicted  family,  and  to  show  that  hu- 
man nature,  defective  as  it  may  be,  is  not  insensible  to 
the  ties  of  association  and  friendship. 

The  committee,  therefore,  would  strongly  recom- 
mend the  organization  of  an  institution  for  benevolent 
purposes,  adapted  to  the  peculiar  arrangements  of  our 
fire  department.  The  plan  of  the  institutions  here  al- 
luded to,  cannot,  it  is  evident,  be  closely  followed,  but 
it  is  confidently  believed,  an  association  may  be  formed, 
keeping  in  view  some  of  their  general  designs,  which 
--ich  less   complex  in  its  character,  and  at  the 


committee  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  association  should 
consist  of  firemen  generally,  without  regard  to  compa- 
nies— that  each  member  should  pay  a  small  sura,  say 
one  dollar  per  year;  and  annually  meet  and  elect  a 
Board  of  Managers,  intrusted  with  the  investment  of 
the  funds,  and  the  disposal  of  the  interest  arising  there- 
from. That  to  establish  something  like  a  capital,  means 
should  be  taken  for  enlisting  the  feelings  of  the  public 
in  its  behalf,  and  that  contributions  should  be  solicited 
from  the  fire  companies  respectively,  and  from  the  va- 
rious insurance  companies  in  the  city  and  county. 

It  is  suggested  also,  that  in  addition  to  providing  re- 
lief for  disabled  firemen,  their  widows  and  orphans, 
provision  should  be  made  for  those  persons,  not  fire- 
men, who  may  be  accidently  injured  by  fire  apparatus. 
Some  instances  of  this  kind  have  lately  occurred  in 
our  city,  and  it  has  been  a  general  matter  of  regret,  that 
no  fund  has  been  in  existence  for  their  relief. 

The  committee  think  proper  to  remark,  that  acting 
under  a  presumption  that  an  institution  of  this  kind 
would  be  speedily  organized  in  this  city,  the  firemen 
who  took  part  in  the  late  fireman's  ball — at  one  of  the 
primary  meetings  in  relation  to  which,  this  committee 
was  appointed — directed  the  nett  proceeds  to  be  held 
in  reserve  for  such  an  object.  This  sum,  amounting  to 
about  thirty  dollars,  will  be  paid  to  the  Treasurer  of 
this  association  as  soon  as  it  may  be  organized. 

The  committee  have  appended  a  preamble  which 
may  serve,  in  case  the  suggestions  in  this  report  should 
be  adopted,  as  a  declaration  of  the  nature  and  object 
of  the  association,  leaving  the  general  details  to  be 
prepared  by  those  who  think  proper  to  unite  in  pro- 
moting this  object. 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

BENJN.   MATTHIAS, 
CHARLES  SCHAFFER,  Jr. 
W.  P.  SMITH, 
JACOB  B.  LANCASTER, 
C.  A.  SMITH, 

Committee. 

The  committee  also  presented  the  following  pream- 
ble to  a  Constitution  to  be  framed  hereafter,which  was 
adopted  by  the  meeting,  and  the  gentlemen  present 
requested  to  affix  their  signatures  to  it,  on  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  meeting. 

PREAMBLE. 
The  Firemen  of  Philadelphia  being  rendered  emi- 
nently liable  to  accident  and  impaired  health,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  danger  and  exposure  to  which  they 
are  subject  in  the  ordinary  discharge  of  their  duties,  it 
is  considered  proper  that  an  association  should  be  form- 
ed for  the  aid  of  those  who  in  addition  to  these  mis- 
fortunes, suffer  from  a  want  of  means  to  provide  com- 
fortably for  themselves  and  families.  By  the  under- 
signed, members  of  the  Fire  Department  of  Philadel- 
phia, it  is  therefore  resolved  to  form  an  association  for 
mutual  aid  and  assistance,  under  rules  and  regulations 
to  be  hereafter  adopted. 

tin  motion,  Resolved,  That  a  committee,  to  consist 
of  one  member  from  each  Fire  and  Hose  Company,  be 
appointed  to  procure  additional  signatures  to  the  above 
preamble.  The  following  gentlemen  were  according- 
ly appointed. 


ill  be 


same  lime,   equally  as  efficient  in   its  charities.     The 


Assistance  Engine, 

Sylvester  Green, 

Columbia 

do 

William  Cressman, 

Delaware 

do 

Horatio  G.  Rowley, 

Diligent 

do 

George  Hall, 

Fairmount 

do 

Andrew  Roat, 

Franklin 

do 

John  W.  Ryan, 

Globe 

do 

Hugh  Clark, 

Good  Intent 

do 

Howe  Keith, 

Good  Will 

do 

Samuel  Overn, 

Hand  in  Hand  do 

William  B.  Whitecar, 

Harmony 

do 

Emmet  Kimber,  jr. 
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James  M' Donald, 
Jacob  J.  Snyder, 
George  F.  Goodman, 
Peter  A-  Keyser, 
Samuel  P.  Griffitts, 
James  S.  Pringle, 
Thomas  H.  Whitney, 
Anthony  M.  Buckley, 
John  Allen, 
Seth  P.  Halloway, 
Ebenezer  Mustin, 
Robert  E.  Hackett, 
Charles  M.  Sandgram, 
William  Jackson, 
George  M'Gee, 
J.  J.  Esling, 
John  Leadbeater,  jr. 
Thomas  B.   Florence, 
Peter  Parker, 
William  T.  Flanagan, 
John  Kibler, 
John  Oliver, 
Jacob  Loudenslager, 
Joshua  V-  Jolins, 
Peter  C.  Ellmaker, 
William  M'Gowen, 
John  K.  Murphey, 
Henry  Caron, 
William  F.  Forepaugh, 
Charles  J.  Boulter. 


Hibernia  Engine 
Hope  do 

Humane  do 
N.Lib.No.l.do 
Pennsylva'a  do 
Philadelphia  do 
Reliance  do 
Relief  do 

Southwark  do 
U.  States  do 
Vigilant  do 
Washington  do 
Weccacoe  do 
America  Hose, 
Diligent  do 
Fame  do 

Good  Intent  do 
Hope  do 

Humane  do 
Marion  do 

Neptune  do 
Niagara  do 
Persever'nce  do 
Philadelphia  do 
Phoenix  do 
Resolution  do 
Schuylkill  do 
Southwark  do 
U.  States  do 
Washington  do 

Resolved,  That  the  committee  of  five  be  added  to  the 
above  committee,  and  that  the  j'oint  committee  be  au- 
thorized to  accept  of  nominations  from  such  compa- 
nies as  are  not  represented,  and  to  fill  all  vacancies  in 
their  own  number. 

Resolved,  1  hat  the  thanks  of  this  meeting  be  pre- 
sented to  the  committee  for  the  able  and  satisfactory 
report  made  by  them  this  evening. 

Resolved  That  the  proceedings  of  this  meeting  be 
published  in  all  the  daily  papers. 

GEORGE  W.  TRYON,  President. 
Peter  Fritz,      ? 
M-  L.  Gordon,    5 

John  Mien, 

Chas.  S.  Cape.. 


Vice  Presidents. 


Secretaries. 


BANK  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

At  the  General  Triennial  Meeting  of  the  Stockhold- 
ers of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  held  at  their  Hall, 
in  the  City  of  Philadelphia,  on  Monday,  the  first  day  of 
September,  1834. 

ROBERT  RALSTON,  Esq.  was  called  to  preside, 
and 

Joseph  Hemphill,  Esq.  appointed  Secretary. 

Nicholas  Biddle,  Esq.,  the  president  of  the  Bank,  on 
behalf  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  submitted  to  the 
Stockholders,  in  compliance  with  the  13th  article  of  the 
11th  section  of  the  Charter  of  the  Bank,  "an  exact  and 
particular  statement  of  the  debts  which  shall  have  re- 
mained unpaid  after  the  expiration  of  the  original  credit 
for  a  period  of  treble  the  term  of  that  credit,  and  of  the 
surplus  of  the  profits,  if  any,  after  deducting  losses  and 
dividends." 

He  also  presented  a  general  view  of  the  present  situa- 
tion of  the  Institution.showing  the  statement  of  its  liabili- 
ties and  resources, 

Whereupon,  the  following  resolutions,  moved  by 
Joseph  R.  Ingersoll,  Esq.,  were  read  and  unanimously 
adopted: 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  meeting  be,  and 
they  hereby  are,  presented  to  the  President  of  the  In- 
stitution, and  the  Board  of  Directors,  for  the  fidelity 
and  skill  which  they  have  manifested  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  concerns  of  the  Bank. 

Resolved,  That  the  Stockholders  feel  continued  and 


undiminished  confidence  that  the  further  administration 
of  the  concern,  of  the  Bank,  will  be  conducted  with 
wisdom  and  zeal  by  those  who  have  heretofore  so  satis- 
factorily directed  them:  and  that  the  last  resolution 
adopted  at  the  triennial  meeting  of  the  Stockholders, 
held  on  the  first  day  of  September,  1831,  which  autho- 
rizes the  President  and  Directors  to  make  application 
for  a  renewal  of  the  Charter,  and  to  accept  such  terms 
of  renewal  as  they  may  consider  just  and  proper,  is 
hereby  revived  and  continued. 

On  motion  of  Richard  Price,  Esq.,  the  proceedings 
of  the  meeting,  signed  by  the  Chairman  and  Secretary, 
were  ordered  to  be  published,  and  the  meeting  then 
adjourned. 

Signed  ROBT.  RALSTON,  Chairman. 

Joseph  Hemphill,  Secretary. 
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LAND  TITLES. 

(Concluded  from  page  153.) 

PART  V. 

Of  Surveys,  and  Evidence. 

The  statute  of  33  Edward  1,  statute  6,  entitled  "An 
ordinance  for  measuring' of  land,"  is  reported  by  the 
judgts,  as  extending  to  Pennsylvania.     It  begins  thus. 

"When  an  acre  of  land  containeth  ten  perches  in 
length,  then  it  shall  be  in  breadth  sixteen  perches; 
when  it  containeth  eleven  perches  in  length,  then  it 
shall  be  in  breadth  fourteen  perches  and  an  half  and 
three  quarters  of  one  foot;  &c.  160  square  perches 
being  the  English  statute  acre,  or  as  it  is  commonly 
termed  in  Pennsjlvania,  an  acre,  neat,  or  strict  mea- 
sure " 

But  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  customary  acre  of 
Pennsylvania,  where  six  acres  in  the  hundred  are  allow- 
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ed  for  roads  and  highways,  8cc.  by  the  commonwealth, 
consists  of  one  hundred  and  sixty-nine  perches  and  six 
tenths  of  a  perch,  which  produce  the  acre  of  land,  with 
its  usual  allowance. 

Many  of  the  laws  cited  in  the  preceding  part  of  this 
note,  regulate  surveys  in  several  respects;  and  in  the 
cases  already  noted,  many,  points  on  that  subject  will 
be  found.  It  will  not  be  necessary  to  repeat  them 
here. 

By  an  act,  entitled  "An  act  to  prevent  trespassesand 
waste  from  being  committed  upon  the  lands  of  absent 
persons,  and  upon  vacant  and  unappropriated  lands," 
passed  the  17th  of  March,  1780,  (chapter  885,)  printed 
in  M'Kean's  edition,  page  331,  and  limited  to  nine 
months,  it  was  enacted  (section  4.)  that  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  act,  no  surveyor  or  other  person,  shall 
presume  to  measure,  survey,  or  locate,  any  right  or 
claim  to  land,  unless  he  be  authorized  so  to  do  by  the 
special  license  of  the  president  or  vice-president  in 
council,  under  the  less  seal,  who,  upon  due  proof  of  the 
equity  thereof,  may  grant  the  same;  and  every  survey, 
location  or  appropriation  of  land,  made  without  such 
license  be  first  obtained,  and  unless  a  return  of  the 
survey  thereupon  made,  shall  be  made  into  the  office 
of  the  secretary  of  the  Supreme  Executive  Council 
within  six  months,  after  the  same  shall  be  made,  shall 
be  utterly  null  and  void. 

§  5.  And  in  order  to  correct  as  far  as  may  be,  the 
mischiefs  which  have  arisen,  or  may  arise  to  the  com- 
monwealth by  clandestine  surveys  and  undue  appro- 
priations of  vacant  or  waste  lands  made  since  the  4th  of 
July,  1776. 

§6.  No  survey  or  appropriation  of  vacant  or  unap 
propriated  lands,  which  has  been  made  within  this  state 
since  the  4th  day  of  July,  1776,  shall  be  available  in 
law  or  equity,  or  shall  be  considered  as  vesting  any  es- 
tate in  such  land,  unless  the  date,  and  other  particulars 
of  the  same,  together  with  a  clear  description  of  the 
right  or  claim  upon  which  it  was  made,  shall  be  entered 
in  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  the  Supreme  Executive 
Council;  within  the  times  herein  after  limited,  that  is 
to  say,  in  case  such  survey  has  been  made  in  the  coun- 
ties of  Bedford,  Northumberland  or  Westmoreland, 
before  the  1st  day  of  January  next,  and  in  case  such 
survey  has  been  made  in  any  other  county,  before  the 
1st  day  of  November  next. 

§  7.  Such  entry  in  the  office  of  the  said  secretary, 
shall  not  give  any  relief  or  benefit  to  any  person  to 
which  he  or  she  was  not  entitled  before  the  passing  of 
this  act. 

By  an  act  passed  4th  of  September,  1794,  (chapter 
1689,)  all  returns  of  surveys,  which  have  been  actually 
executed  since  the  4th  of  July,  1776,  by  deputy  survey- 
ors, whilst  they  acted  under  legal  appointments,  shall 
be  received  in  the  Land  Office,  although  the  said  depu- 
ties may  happen  not  to  be  in  office,  at  the  time  of  such 
return  or  returns  being  made;  Provided,  That  no  re- 
turns be  admitted,  that  were  made  by  deputy  surveyors 
who  have  been  more  than  nine  years  out  of  office. — 
And, 

By  "an  act  to  authorize  the  granting  of  patents  on 
surveys  heretofore  made  and  received  in  the  Land 
Office,"  passed  the  2d  of  April,  1811.  It  shall  be  law- 
ful for  the  officers  of  the  Land  Office  to  issue  patents  in 
the  usual  manner  on  surveys  made,  which  have  been 
heretofore  returned  and  received  by  the  Surveyor  Ge- 
neral, notwithstanding  any  such  survey  may  contain  an 
excess  of  more  than  ten  per  cent,  above  the  number  of 
acres  mentioned  in  the  warrants  respectively;  Provid- 
ed, That  no  such  patent  shall  be  construed  to  defeat  or 
affect  the  right  or  title  of  any  other  person  or  persons 
which  may  have  accrued  by  improvement  or  otherwise 
to  any  such  excess. 

In  the  Lessee  of  Henry  Drinker  v.  William  Ilolliday. 
jun.  Huntingdon  May,  1796,  before  Shippcn  and  Yeates 
justices  (MSS.  Reports.)  The  following  general  doc 
trine  Vas  delivered  in  charge  to  the  jury. 


When  a  survey  has  been  made,  which  is  supposed  to, 
be  injurious  to  another  claimant,  he  ought  to  file  his  ca- 
veat, ur  institute  his  suit  in  a  reasonable  time,  or  ac- 
count satisfactorily  for  his  neglect.  Failing  herein,  he 
shall  suffer  for  hjs  negligence;  and  particularly  so, 
where  his  adversary  has  proceeded  to  complete  his 
legal  title,  or  bestowed  considerable  labor  in  improve- 
ments. 

Every  survey  will  be  presumed  to  be  made  by  the 
consent  of  the  applicant,  unless  the  contrary  appears; 
and  where  his  dissent  does  appear,  he  must  make  an 
early  complaint  to  the  Surveyor  General;  or,  in  his  de- 
fault, to  the  Board  of  Property.  If  he  is  remiss  herein, 
his  negligence  will  operate  strongly  against  him;  and 
under  many  circumstances,  he  will  be  supposed  to  have 
abandoned  his  objections  to  the  survey. 

When  a  survey  has  been  completed  on  the  ground,  a 
new  survey  cannot  be  made  without  new  directions; 
because  the  authority  of  the  deputy  surveyor  is  deter- 
mined; when  such  fresh  powers  have  been  given,  to 
additional  survey  shall  affect  a  fair  and  honest  survey, 
prior  thereto,  though  made  on  a  subsi  quent  warrant  or 
location.  The  intervening  right  shall  be  protected. — 
The  consequences  of  squeezing  out  titles  obtained  bona 
fide,  after  the  claim  of  an  early  warrant  has  been  satis- 
fied, by  opening  the  lines  already  closed,  is  highly 
injurious  to  society;  and  the  measure  is  unjust  in 
itself. 

It  is  the  duty  of  a  deputy  surveyor  to  return  the  sur- 
vey made  by  him  to  the  proper  office.  His  default 
herein  shall  not  be  imputed  to  the  person  in  whose  fa- 
vor the  survey  has  been  made.  The  latter  depends  on 
the  actual  lines  on  the  ground,  which  in  fact  constitute 
the  survey:  the  field  notes,  draft  or  return  are  mere 
evidences  of  it.  See  Meade's  lessee  v.  Haymaker, 
ante,  and  2  Binney,  12,  13 — infra.—  And  see  2  Binney, 
106. 

These  are  general  rules;  like  all  general  rules,  they 
may  admit  of  some  exceptions  under  special  circum- 
stances. 

So,  at  Washington,  October,  1800,  before  Yeates  and 
Smith,  justices;  in  the  Lessee  of  Robert  Porter  v. 
James  Ferguson  and  Abraham  Feagly,  in  ejectment  for 
139  acres  of  land  on  Mingo  Creek  waters,  (MSS.  Re- 
ports.) 

The  plaintiff  claimed  under  an  entry  made  by  Francis 
Hull,  of  400  acres  on  Monongahela  river,  with  the  Vir- 
ginia Commissioners,  on  the  13th  of  November,  1779, 
on  which  a  survey  was  made  by  Nevil  and  Ritchie  of 
269  acres  136  perches  strict  measure,  on  the  4th  of  July, 
1785.  The  plaintiff  set  up  another  survey  of  139  acres 
made  by  Thomas  Stokely,  and  which  he  alleged  was 
founded  on  a  warrant  of  re-survey,  or  order  of  the 
Board  of  Property,  but  which  were  not  produced. 

The  court  said,  that  no  benefit  could  be  derived  un- 
der the  latter  survey,  unless  by  showing  the  warrant  or 
order  on  which  it  was  grounded.  A  survey  having 
been  once  made,  a  new  authority  became  indispensa- 
bly necessary  to  justify  a  second  survey.  The  legal 
presumption  is,  that  the  first  survey  was  made  with  the 
full  consent  of  the  party,  and  shall  conclude  him  unless 
fraud  or  improper  conduct  can  justly  be  ascribed  to 
the  deputy  surveyor,  and  in  such  case  the  complaint 
must  be  followed  up  in  a  reasonable  time;  his  laches  will 
otherwise  postpone  him.  These  principles  have  been 
often  laid  down,  and  conduce  to  the  peace  and  safety  of 
the  country;  they  were  delivered  particularly  in  the 
cases  of  Drinker's  lessee  v.  Holliday,  and  Hollingshead's 
lessee  v.  Pollock,  tried  at  Huntingdon,  May  assises, 
1796,  and  cannot  be  departed  from.  The  plaintiff' suf- 
fered a  nonsuit. 

In  the  Lessee  of  Steele  and  wife  v.  Finlay,  at  York, 
April,  1801,  before  Yeates  and  Brackenridge.  Justices, 
(MSS.  Reports.)  The  court  laid  it  down  as  a  clear 
ride  of  law,  that  if  a  person  obtains  a  second  survey  on 
a  warrant  which  has  been  once  filed,  he  thereby  aban- 
dons his  first  survey,  if  the  same  was  not  returned  into 
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the  Surveyor  General's  office,  before  an  adverse  survey 
is  made,  provided  the  same  was  done  with  his  consent 
or  procurement;  and  every  survey  sliall  be  presumed  to 
be  made  with  the  full  consent  of  the  party,  unless  the 
contrary  appears. 

And,  in  the  Lessee  of  Hunter  v.  Meason  and  Wells, 
Fayette,  October,  1804,  before  Yeates  and  Smith,  J. 
(MSS.  Reports.)  The  court  said,  that  upon  the  most 
precise  and  descriptive  warrant  or  application,  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  owner  to  show  the  lands  intended  thereby, 
to  the  surveyor,  and  to  furnish  provisions  and  chain  car- 
riers, or  pay  the  expenses  (hereof.  If  a  survey  is  made 
with  which  he  is  dissatisfied,  he  should  without  delay 
complain  to  the  Surveyor  General,  or  Board  of  Proper- 
ty, and  pray  for  redress;  otherwise  the  survey  will  con- 
clude him.  But  it  is  certainly  true,  that  the  deputy 
surveyor  may  execute  such  warrant  or  application  in 
his  hands,  without  the  personal  attendants  of  the  owner 
or  any  one  in  his  behalf.  Should  he  do  so,  the  owner 
becomes  subjected  to  his  ac's,  as  he  thereby  discharges 
the  office  of  an  agent  for  his  principal,  unless  there  is 
some  fraud  in  the  case.  If  the  surveyor  shall  refuse  to 
execute  the  survey  on  the  lands  being  shewn  to  him, 
and  an  offer  to  pay  the  expenses  attendant  thereon,  a 
complaint  should  be  made  in  a  reasonable  time  to  the 
Board  of  Property,  who  will  direct  a  special  order  to 
issue;  and  the  deputy  surveyor  will  be  subjected  to  a 
removal  from  office.  These  principles  are  founded  in 
good  sense,  public  convenience,  and  a  regard  to  the 
common  safety,  and  are  the  common  law  of  the  coun- 
try. 

Lessee  of  Henry  Drinker  v.  Samuel  Hunter,  North- 
umberland, October,  1796,  before  Yeates  and  Smith, 
Justices.   (MSS.  Reports.) 

Where  lands  have  been  patented,  and  the  titles  there- 
of are  free  from  suspicion,  any  subsequent  survey  of 
the  same  lands,  under  warrants  or  location,  are  merely 
void  in  themselves  unless  there  are  strong  circumstan- 
ces of  an  antecedent  possession  in  the  adverse  party,  or 
in  the  instances  of  surveys  made  in  consequence  of  the 
decision  of  a  court  of  law,  on  a  question  tried  between 
the  parties,  or  order  of  the  Board  of  Property.  I  he 
improper  practice  of  some  surveyors,  in  making  such 
surveys,  and  afterwards  omitting  to  mention  the  former 
surveys  in  their  returns,  has  been  the  great  source  of 
uncertainty  of  right,  litigation  and  uneasiness,  under 
which  Pennsylvania  has  long  laboured. 

On  general  principles  the  party  is  concluded  by  the 
lines  of  his  patent  unless  special  circumstances  exist  to 
form  an  exception  to  the  common  rule.  Lessee  of  Davis 
v.  Butterback,  Franklin,  April  1797,  same  judges. — 
(MSS.  Reports.) 

A  survey  adopted  by  the  Land  Office  though  not 
made  by  the  regular  officer,  may  be  read  in  evidence. 
Lessee  of  Shields  v.  Buckingham,  Westmoreland,  May, 
1797,  before  Yeates  and  Smith,  justices,  and  Lessee  of 
Funston  v.  M'Mahon,  Northumberland,  October, 
1797,  before  M'Kean,  C.  J.  and  Yeates,  J.  (MSS.  Re- 
ports. 

In  the  Lessee  of  John  Yoder,  v.  William  Flemming, 
at  Mifflin,  May,  1798,  before  Shippen  and  Yeates,  jus- 
tices,  (MSS-  Reports.)  The  only  question  which  occur- 
ed,  was,  whether  the  pretentions  of  a  party  shall  be  de- 
termined by  the  courses  and  distances  expressed  in  the 
return  of  survey,  or  by  the  marked  trees. and  lines  ac- 
tually run? 

The  court  in  their  charge,  observed,  that  it  was  al- 
most  impossible  to  doubt  on  ihe  subject.  The  natural 
or  artificial  boundaries  of  a  survey  have  uniformly  pre- 
vailed, and  there  is  absolute  certainty  when  a  right  line 
is  followed  from  one  marked  corner  to  another;  but 
the  best  surveying  instruments  will  vary  in  some  small 
degree.  For  the  sake  of  public  convenience,  and  in- 
dividual safety,  all  the  lands  comprised  within  certain 
marked  lines,  or  by  proceeding  from  mark,  d  and  known 
corners,  will  pass  to  the  grantee  in  a  deed.  Any  sur- 
plus measure,  or  variation  in   the  courses  and  distances 


set  out,  will  not  vitiate  the  instrument.  The  lines  actu- 
ally run  on  the  ground  are  the  true  survey  and  appro- 
priation of  the  land  contracted  for.  But  the  return  of 
survey  is  only  evidence  thereof,  and  shall  be  controlled 
by  the  actual  survey.  This  point  has  frequently  been 
determined;  and  particularly  in  the  case  ol  the  lessee  of 
John  Walker  v.  Jacob  Furry  and  Michael  Krehl,  tried 
at  Nisi  Prius,  at  Carlisle,  before  M'Kean,  C.  J.  on  the 
26th  of  November,  1790,  where  several  mistakes  had 
been  made  in  the  survey. 

As  to  the  time  when  a  survey  was  made,  it  was  held 
in  Dawson's  lessee  v.  Laughlain,  Allegheny,  May,  1799, 
before  Yeates  and  Smith,  justices,  (MSS.  Reports,  )  that 
parol  proof  could  not  legally  be  given  to  ascertain  it; 
but  that  a  copy  of  the  survey  was  the  best  evidence  of 
it,  which  it  was  always  in  the  power  of  the  party  to 
procure;  and  great  mischiefs  would  arise  from  the  re- 
|  taxation  of  the  rule,  by  receiving  unwritten  evidence  on 
this  head. 

With  respect  to  the  extension  of  the  linesof  a  survey; 
In  the  Lessee  of  Nicholas  and  otheis  v.  Holliday,  at 
Huntingdon,  May,  1802,  before  Yeates  and  Bracken- 
ridge,  justices,  (MSS-  Reports.)  Plaintiff' claimed  un- 
der a  warrant  to  Edward  Nicholas,  for  150  acres;  and 
a  survey  thereon  of  199  acres  and  17  perches,  made 
i  25th  of  May,  1765,  by  Samuel  Finlay,  who  acted  under 
Richard  Tea,  the  surveyor  of  the  district-  Finlay  sur- 
veyed four  other  warrants  at  the  same  time,  amounting 
in  the  whole  to  550  acres, he, in  the  month  of  July  follow- 
ing, extended  the  lines  of  the  different  surveys  in  his 
drafts,  by  order  of  Tea,  who  made  pretensions  to  the 
adjoining  lands. 

The  Court  said,  that  the  practice  had  been  for  sur- 
veyors to  run  and  mark  the  boundaries  on  the  ground, 
and  afterwards  calculate  their  contents.  They  could 
then  add  to,  or  diminish  the  quantities  surveyed  on  the 
closing  lines.  But  if  any  great  mistake  had  been  made 
careful  surveyors  usually  went  on  the  ground  again, 
and  made  new  surveys,  obliterating  their  former  marks. 
After  a  survey  was  returned  into  the  Surveyor  Gener- 
al's office,  the  lines  could  not  be  extended,  without  a 
new  warrant  or  order  of  survey,  their  former  authority 
being funcitis  officio:  but  before  such  return,  the  sur- 
veyor might  extend  the  lines  of  a  survey  made  by  mis- 
take, where  no  injury  resulted  to  other  claimants.  And 
see  Biddle's  lessee  v.  Dougal,  to  the  same  effect. — 2 
Binney  37,  and  Evans  v.  Nargons,  ib.  55- 

Where  a  survey  has  been  made  on  a  warrant  gener- 
ally descriptive,  and  a  re-survey  is  made  thereof  by 
order  of  the  Board  of  Property,  whereby  part  of  the 
old  survey  is  omitted,  and  new  lands  added,  part  where- 
of have  been  surveyed  under  intervening  rights,  the 
title  cannot  prevail  as  to  such  omissions,  or  additions, 
injurious  to  other  persons.  But  as  to  such  parts  of  the 
land  as  were  comprehended  in  the  old  survey,  and  were 
not  dropped  or  abandoned  by  the  re-survey,  and  as  to 
such  aildiiions  as  were  not  theretofore  surveyed  under 
other  rights,  the  title  must  prevail.  Addleman  v.  Way, 
Huntingdon,  Mav,  1805,  before  Yeates  and  Smith,  jus- 
tices, (MSS.  Reports.) 

It  is  not  essential  to  the  validity  of  a  survey  of  a  body 
of  lands,  that  the  lines  of  each  tract  should  be  marked 
on  the  ground,  I'  '8  sufficient  if  the  surveyor  has  mark- 
ed lines  enough  to  iden1  ify  the  particular  tracts.  But 
in  such  case  the  surveyor  is  not  entitled  to  the  full  com- 
pensation given  in  law.  Woods  v.  Ingersol,  1  Binney, 
146. 

If  a  survey  had  been  duly  made  under  legal  authori- 
ty, and  the  land  surveyed  remains  open  to  purchasers, 
a  warrant  coming  afterwards  to  the  hands  of  the  deputy, 
may  be  applied  by  him  to  the  survey  already  made, 
without  running  and  marking  the  lines  anew.  So, 
where  the  lands  to  be  surveyed  are  bounded  by  the 
lines  o'  other  tracts,  surveyed  before,  he  need  not  run 
those  lines  over  again.  Lessee  of  M'Rhea  V.  Plummer, 
1  Binney,  227. 

'I  he  return  of  a  deputy  surveyor  is  prima  facie  evi- 
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dence,  but  not  conclusive  of  the  truth  of  the  matter  re- 
turned. It  would  be  a  reflection  on  courts  of  justice, 
if,  where  the  party  had  in  truth  procured  a  legal  survey 
lo  be  made,  he  should  be  stopped  from  showing-  it, 
merely  because  there  had  formerly  been  an  illegal  sur- 
vey, and  the  officer  had  made  a  mistake  in  his  return. 
Faulkner  v.  the  lessee  of  Eddy,  in  error,  1  Binney, 
188. 

A  survey  made  by  an  assistant  deputy  surveyor  for 
himself,  is  of  no  validity  till  it  is  recorded  by  his  princi- 
pal. M'Kinzie  v.  Crow,  2  Binney,  105. 

Applications  made  to  deputy  surveyor  to  make  a  sur- 
vey, and  what  passed  thereon,  are  proper  evidence. 
They  are  acts  done  in  prosecution  ol  the  title,  and  lend 
to  show  that  no  laches  is  imputable  to  the  party  who 
took  out  the  warrant,  but  that  he  made  the  proper  ef- 
forts to  complete  his  title.  Such  evidence  has  constant- 
ly been  received.  Were  it  otherwise,  it  would  scarcely 
ever  be  possible  to  show  fraud,  or  improper  conduct  on 
the  part  of  the  deputy  surveyor-  N<  sbit's  lessee  v.  Titus 
Huntingdon,  May, 1793,  before  M'Kean.C  J.  and  Yeates 
J.  {MSS.  Reports.) 

In  the  Lessee  of  John  Hub'ey  and  others  v.  Benjamin 
Chew,  Northumberland,  October  1796,  before  Yeates 
and  Smith,  Justices.  (MSS.  Reports.)  The  plaintiff 
claimed  under  18  different  warrants,  dated  the  16th  of 
August,  1773,  to  Bernard  Mubley,  and  others;  a  survey 
begun  by  Jesse  Lukens,  on  the  7th  of  September,  1773, 
(but  nothing  further  done,  than  running  two  lines,  by 
reason  of  the  appearance  of  some  Indians;)  and  the  sur- 
veys finally  completed  on  the  14th,  15th,  16th,  17th, 
18th,  and  19th  of  April,  1777,  by  Joseph  Wallis,  under 
Charles  Lukens,  deputy  surveyor. 

A  small  memorandum  book  of  field  notes  of  Jesse 
Lukens,  was  offered  in  evidence  by  the  plaintiff,  and 
excepted  to  by  defendant,  and  a  witness  was  adduced, 
who  swore  it  did  not  appear  to  be  Luken's  hand-writing; 
but  it  appeared  to  have  been  found  amongst  the  papers 
of  the  deputy  surveyor  of  the  district,  and  that  other 
witnesses  believed  the  notes  to  be  Luken's  writing, 
(though  having  been  first  traced  out  with  a  black-leaa 
pencil,  and  afterwards  run  over  with  a  pen  and  ink, 
the  usual  character  of  his  hand-writing  was  disguised 
thereby,  and  rendered  more  stiff)  the  court  directed  it 
should  be  read  in  evidence. 

The  surveys  made  by  Joseph  Wallis  were  also  offer- 
ed in  evidence,  and  opposed  in  the  like  manner.  On 
the  face  thereof  thev  purported  to  be  made  on  the  14th, 
15th,  16'h,  17th,  18th,  and  19th  of  April,  1777,  and 
were  returned  in  these  words,  "For  Charles  Lukens, 
Esq.  Joseph  Wallis.  (D-  S.) 

Proof  was  given,  that  on  a  hearing  between  the  par- 
ties, before  the  Board  of  Property,  in  April,  1793, 
Wallis  had  admitted  that  he  had  surveyed  the  lands  in 
1777,  but  made  no  returns  thereon,  and  denied  that  the 
letters  (DS)  therein,  were  his  hand  writing:  some  wit- 
nesses deposed,  that  they  did  not  believe  those  lettt  rs 
(DS)  were  his  hand-writing;  and  others  deposed  the 
contrary. 

A  special  certificate  fiom  Daniel  Brodhead,  Surveyor 
General,  accompanied  each  survey,  in  these  words: 
•*  The  above  is  a  true  copy  of  the  original  remaining  in 
my  office,  which  does  not  appear  to  be  registered  as 
other  returns  are  in  the  books  kept  for  that  purpose, 
and  the  survey  appears  to  have  been  made  at  a  time 
when  the  Land  Office  was  closed,  and  no  Surveyor  Ge- 
neral, or  deputy,  under  the  new  constitution  was  ap- 
pointed." 

The  plaintiff's  counsel  admitted,  that  their  surveys 
were  not  returned  into  the  Surveyor  General's  office 
till  after  1781,  and  it  was  sworn,  that  John  Musser  (who 
it  was  agreed,  was  interested  in  the  lands  claimed  by 
the  plaintiff,)  had  delivered  them  into  the  office;  but 
the  precise  time  and  manner  of  doing  it,  did  not  ap- 
pear. 


It  was  contended  for  defendant.thatthe  surveys  were 
made  without  authority,  and  could  only  be  considered 
as  mere  blank  paper. 

It  was  mutually  agreed,  that  deputy  surveyors,  be- 
fore the  revolution,  were  not  under  oath;  but  that  they 
gave  bond  and  security  for  the  faithful  discharge  of 
their  duty;  and  likewise,  that  the  surveys  in  question, 
were  not  returned  into  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Supreme  Executive  Council. 

The  defendant's  counsel  insisted,  that  the  papers  of- 
fered, differed  from,  and  were  materially  distinguished 
from  common  returns  of  surveys.  They  have  been  put 
into  the  office  by  one  of  the  parties,  and  to  whom  they 
were  delivered,  is  uncertain;  not  being  registered  in 
the  usual  book  kept  for  that  purpose,  they  are  either 
impositions  on  the  part  of  Wallis,  or  an  improper  use 
has  been  made  of  his  drafts- 

From  the  principles  and  nature  of  the  American  Re- 
volution, it  is  obvious,  that  all  proprietary  officers  ter- 
minated when  the  great  event  took  place.  But  on  this 
subject,  there  can  be  no  possible  difficulty.  A  law  of 
the  state  has  expressly  declared,  that  all  appointments 
by  the  late  governors  of"  Pennsylvania,  or  by  acts  of  as- 
sembly, should  cease,  the  trustees  of  the  Loan  Office 
only  excepted. 

It  probably  will  be  said,  that  the  act  for  vesting  the 
estates  of  the  late  proprietaries  of  Pennsylvania  in  this 
commonwealth,  asserts,  that  all  titles  and  claims  de- 
rived under  them,  their  officers,  or  others  by  them  du- 
ly appointed,  or  others,  shall  be  thereby  confirmed  and 
established;  with  a  proviso,  that  the  private  estates  of 
the  proprietaries  only,  which  had  been  surveyed  and 
returned  into  the  Land  Office,  on  or  before  the  4th  of 
July,  1776,  should  be  confirmed  to  them;  and  that 
thereby,  a  line  of  distinction  is  drawn  between  the 
property  of  individuals,  and  of  the  late  proprietaries,  as 
to  the  times  of  surveys  of  their  respective  lands.  To 
this,  it  is  answered,  that  the  act  only  refers  to  the  titles 
and  claims,  as  they  stood  on  the  4th  of  July,  1776,  and 
all  the  interest  of  the  proprietaries  at  the  time  in  the 
soil,  was  thereby  vested  in  the  commonwealth.  The 
provision,  is  a  new  clause,  that  the  proprietary  estates, 
intended  to  be  secured  by  the  act,  were  confined  to 
those  lands  which  had  not  only  been  surveyed,  but  re- 
turned before  that  day,  strengthens  this  position. 

This  construction,  moreover,  is  fortified  by  the  law  of 
17th  of  March,  1780,  which  was  made  with  the  express 
view  of  guarding  against  the  mischiefs  which  might 
arise  from  clandestine  surveys,  and  undue  appropria- 
tions of  vacant  or  waste  lands,  made  since  4th  of  July, 
1776,  and  enacts,  that  such  surveys  shall  not  be  availa- 
ble in  law  or  equity,  or  vest  any  title  in  such  lands,  un- 
less they  should  be  returned,  with  clear  descriptions  of 
the  rights  or  claims  upon  which  they  were  made,  with- 
in the  periods  therein  limited.  That  this  has  not  been 
done  in  the  present  instance,  has  already  been  agreed; 
and  consequently  the  terms  of  this  law  fully  apply 
hereto,  unless  it  is  otherwise  provided  for,  by  some 
subsequent  act  of  the  legislature. 

The  law  fcr  establishing  a  Land  Office,  directs,  that 
all  persons  entitled  in  law  or  equity, to  lands  within  the 
Ind'an  purchase,  by  virtue  of  any  grant,  warrant  or  lo- 
cation, before  the  10th  of  December,  1776,  may  re- 
ceive patents,  on  payment  of  the  purchase  money,  in- 
terest and  office  fees;  and  where  surveys  have  notbeen 
made  and  returned  to  the  former  office,  an  order  of 
survey  and  patent  may  be  had  on  certain  conditions,  &.c. 
All  lands  theretofore  conveyed  and  not  returned,  shall 
be  returned  into  the  Suiveyor  General's  office  in  nine 
months.     No  relief  is  given  by  this  law. 

The  act  of  5th  of  April,  1782,  empowers  the  Sur- 
veyor General,  to  receive  returns  of  such  surveys,  as 
shall  appear  to  him,  to  have  been  faithfully  and  regu- 
larly made,  from  the  late  deputy  surveyors,  for  such 
further  period,  as  to  him  shall  seem  just  and  reasona- 
ble. The  plaintiff,  to  entitle  himself  to  the  benefit  of 
this  law,  must  evince  the  regularity  of  this  survey.   The 
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Surveyor  General,  by  bis  certificate,  lias  disapproved, 
and  not  approved  of  tbese  returns. 

The  act  of  4th  of  September,  1793,  directs,  that  all 
returns  of  surveys,  actually  executed  since  the  4th  of 
July,  1776,  by  deputy  surveyors,  under  legal  appoint- 
ments shall  be  received  in  the  Land  Office,  though  the 
deputies  may  not  be  in  office  at  the  time  of  the  return 
made;  provided  that  they  have  not  been  more  than  nine 
years  out  of  office. 

To  entitle  a  party  to  the  return  of  surveys  contem- 
plated by  this  law,  they  must  have  been  actually  exe- 
cuted by  deputy  surveyors,  whilst  they  acted  under  le- 
gal appointments.  Now  John  Luken's  power,  as  Sur- 
veyor General,  expired,  beyond  all  question,  under  the 
law  of  23th  of  January,  1777;  and  his  deputations  must 
have  ceased  of  course.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that 
Charles  Lukens  could  have  no  power  to  make  a  survey 
of  vacant  lands,  in  April,  1777,  and  that  Joseph  Wallis, 
who  acted  under  him,  could  have  no  greater  authority 
than  his  principal. 

The  legislature  in  their  act  of  9th  of  April,  1781,  jus- 
tify and  sanction  the  acts  of  the  proprietary  officers,  in 
the  granting  of  lands,  up  to  the  10th  of  December, 
1776,  but  no  further.  It  is  therefore  submitted,  that 
these  surveys  were  made  without  authority,  and  can- 
not amount  to  an  appropriation  of  any  lands;  and  con- 
sequently, that  they  ought  not  to  be  received  in  evi- 
dence. 

The  plaintiff's  counsel  urged,  that  at  any  rate  the 
surveys  were  evidence,  to  show  that  the  persons  now 
suing,  prosecuted  their  claim  to  lands,  which  were 
begun  to  be  surveyed  in  1773,  and  that  they  never  lost 
sight  of  their  object. 

The  law  of  November,  1779,  has  very  general  and 
extensive  words.  It  declares,  that,  "all  and  every  the 
rights,  titles,  estates,  claims  and  demands,  which  were 
granted  by,or  derived  from  the  said  proprietaries,  their 
officers,  or  others  by  them  duly  commissioned  and  ap- 
pointed or  otherwise,  or  to  which  any  person  or  per- 
sons, other  than  the  said  proprietaries,  were,  or 
are  entitled,  either  in  law  or  equity,  or  by  virtue  of 
any  deed,  patent,  warrant  or  survey,  of,  in  or  to  any 
part,  or  portion  of  the  lands  comprised  and  contained 
within  the  limits  of  this  state,  or  by  virtue  of  any  loca- 
tion filed  in  the  Land  Office  at  any  time  or  times  before 
the  said  4th  of  July,  1776,  shall  be,  and  they  are 
thereby  confirmed, ratified  and  established  forever,&c." 
•  Now,  though  the  locations  must  be  entered  before 
that  day,  there  are  now  words  which  limit  the  surveys 
to  that  petiod.  The  terms  are  "by  virtue  of  any  deed, 
patent,  warrant,  of  survey."  The  words  "or  other- 
wise" have  some  meaning,  and  can  refer  to  nothing, 
but  to  some  supposed  or  implied  defect  of  power  in  the 
late  proprietary  officers.  The  distinction  made  be- 
tween die  lands  claimed  by  individuals,  and  by  the  late 
proprietaries,  in  their  private  capacities,  must  strike 
every  reasonable  mind.  '  To  vest  an  interest  in  the  lat 
ter,  surveys  must  have  been  made  and  returned  be- 
fore a  certain  day,  but  in  the  former  case,  the  legisla- 
ture are  wholly  silent,  and  it  may  fairly  be  concluded, 
that  any  survey  made  for  a  private  person,  previous  to 
the  passing  of  that  act,  by  an  officer  de  facto,  would  be 
good  and  valid.  The  law  favours  the  acts  of  persons  in 
reputed  authority.  To  reconcile  the  minds  of  the  peo- 
ple to  the  measure  of  taking  from  the  late  proprietaries 
their  interest  and  property  in  the  soil,  it  became  neces- 
sary to  use  strong  expressions  in  the  law,  thereby  secu- 
ring all  the  rights  and  claims  of  individual  citizens. — 
A  mortgage  made  on  the  20th  of  June,  1776,  acknow- 
ledged the  5th  of  July,  and  recorded  on  the  3d  of  No- 
vember, 1776,  was  held  good  and  valid,  and  one  of  the 
reasons  given  by  the  court,  was,  that  all  transactions  in 
the  Land  Office,  and  other  officers,  during  the  interreg- 
num, which  were  in  themselves  fair  and  honest,  have 
uniformly  been  considered  as  valid,  for  the  sake  of 
public  convenience.   1  Dallas,  436,  438. 

The  reason  why  surveys  were  directed  to  be  return- 


ed to  the  Secretary  of  the  Executive   Council,   was 
merely  on  account  of  the  Land  Office  being  shut. 

The  act  of  9th  of  April,  1781,  cures  the  defect  in  the 
plaintiff's  title  in  not  returning  these  surveys  to  this  Se- 
cretary's office.  If  the  surveys  were  returned  in  nine 
months  from  the  passing  of  that  law,  it  is  sufficient.  It 
was  not  necessary  that  the  surveyors  should  return  the 
surveys  with  their  own  hands.  The  party  interested 
may  well  do  it  for  him;  this  is  known  to  be  a  customary 
thing.  If  the  surveys  were  lodged  in  the  office  before 
the  9th  of  January,  1782,  there  was  no  occasion  for  the 
Surveyor  General  to  exercise  any  discretion  in  the 
business.  His  certificate  at  this  time  can  neither  di- 
minish, nor  add  weight  to  the  surveys.  They  were 
found  duly  returned  into  his  office,  and  derive  authori- 
ty from  that  circumstance. 

The  intention  of  the  legislature,  in  passing  the  law  of 
4th  September,  1793,  was  to  ease  the  citizens  of  the 
expenses  of  new  surveys.  Charles  Lukens  did  act  un- 
der a  legal  appointment:  Joseph  Wallis  had  business 
under  him;  and  it  would  be  attended  with  the  most  per- 
nicious consequences,  to  lay  down  the  doctrine,  that  all 
the  acts  of  deputy  surveyors  from  the  20th  of  Decem- 
ber, 1776,  to  27th  of  November,  1779,  were  merely 
void  and  of  none  effect. 

The  Court  declared  their  opinion,  that  the  surveys 
offered  in  evidence,  did  not  appear  to  be  executed  by 
a  proper  officer,  whilst  he  acted  under  a  legal  appoint- 
ment. A  mode  had  been  provided  by  the  act  of  assem- 
bly of  17th  of  March,  1780,  by  which  they  might  have 
been  rendered  legitimate;  but  the  directions  of  that  law 
not  having  been  pursued,  by  a  return  into  the  office 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Supreme  Executive  Council,  no 
succeeding  law,  that  they  knew  of,  cured  the  defect  of 
proper  authority  in  Joseph  Wallis,  who  made  the  sur- 
veys. Consequently,  the  surveys  could  not  be  receiv- 
ed in  evidence  of  the  appropriation  of  vacant  lands.but 
only  as  merely  pursuing  and  continuing  the  claim  of 
the  parties.  The  court,  however,  invited  the  plaintiff's 
counsel,  to  require  that  the  point  might  be  reserved  for 
further  investigation,  which  was  done  accordingly. 

The  plaintiff  then  gave  evidence  of  having  paid  Jo- 
seph Wallis  £127.  2s.  6c?.  by  his  receipt,  bearing  date 
9th  of  April,  1778,  for  surveying  sundry  tracts  of  land, 
and  making  a  draft  extraordinary:  and  a  general  draft 
made  by  Wallis,  connecting  twenty-five  surveys  to- 
gether, was  offered  in  evidence,  and  excepted  to. 

By  the  Court-''  If  this  paper  is  offered  as  evidence  of 
an  official  survey,  we  must  rej'ect  it,  to  preserve  consis- 
tency in  our  opinion:  but  if  it  is  offered  as  written  de- 
clarations of  Wallis,  to  strengthen,  or  weaken  his  asser- 
tions before  the  Board  of  Property,  in  the  presence  of 
the  parties,  it  may  be  admitted  for  those  purposes,  but 
no  further.  It  cannot  be  made  use  of  to  establish  any 
independent  fact.  The  court  finally  declared,  indepen- 
dent of  the  merits,  that  the  pontiff  could  not  recover, 
for  want  of  an  official  survey:  and  the  verdict  was  for 
the  defendant;  which  was  acquiesced  in. 

Papers  found  in  the  office  of  the  deputy  surveyor  of 
the  district,  and  in  his  hand  writing,  may  be  given  in 
evidence,  to  impeach  his  return  of  survey.  But  such 
papers  should  be  treated  with  due  caution,  and  con- 
sideration had  of  all  the  attendant  circumstances.  So 
ruled,  in  the  lessee  of  Adams  vs.  Goodlander  and 
others,  Northumberland,  May,  1798,  before  Shippen 
and  Yeates,  Justices.     ^MSS.  Reports.) 

Letter  of  a  deputy  surveyor  to  his  assistant,  to  make 
a  survey,  is  good  prima  facie  evidence,  though  not 
proved  to  have  been  delivered,  and  the  survey  has  been 
made  after  the  death  of  the  deputy  surveyor,  but  which 
circumstance  the  assistant  may  not  have  known;  but  it 
may  he  repelled  by  other  proof.  The  authority  of  such 
assistant  should  not  be  too  nicely  scrutinized  after  a 
a  great  lapse  of  time.  Bell's  lessee  vs.  Levers,  North- 
ampton, June  1800.  (MSS.  Reports.)  S.  C  4  Dal- 
las, 210. 

And,  in  the  lessee  of  Armstrong  vs.    Morgan,  Hun- 
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tingdon,  May,  1S03,  before  Yeates  and  Smith,  justices, 
(MSS.  Reports  )  The  plaintiff's  counsel  stated,  that  his 
claim  depended  on  a  written  order,  signed  by  Richard 
Peters,  Esq.  directed  to  Col.  John  Armstrong-,  to  sur- 
vey to  George  Crogan,  Esq.  4000  acres  on  Auglnvick, 
Juniata,  and  Dunning's  creek,  in  1761.  That  "the  said 
written  order  was  afterwards  burnt  in  the  house  of  Col. 
Armstrong,  in  1763.  But  the  survey  so  made,  was  re- 
cited in  a  patent  to  James  Foley,  for  another  part  of  the 
land,  "  to  have  been  made  by  the  consent  and  direc- 
tion of  the  proprietaries  for  George  Croghan."  After 
showing  which,  they  offered  to  prove  the  contents  of 
the  said  written  order  by  parol  evidence:  and  that  (he 
Land  Office  had  been  searched,  but  no  vestiges  of  the 
written  order  could  be  found.  This  evidence  was  ob- 
jected to. 

By  the  Court.  The  objection  made,  goes  rather  to 
the  operation  of  the  evidence  offered,  than  to  its  admis- 
sibility. The  great  ride  of  evidence  is,  that  none  shall 
be  admitted  which  supposes  superior  evidence  behind 
in  the  power  of  the  party.  If  an  instrument  be  lost, 
after  proving  that  it  did  once  exist,  it  may  be  proved 
by  a  copy;  or  if  there  be  none  such,  by  witnesses  viva 
voce.  .  The  law  for  necessity  admits  that,  which  of  all 
things  it  most  abhors,  parol  evidence  of  deeds.  Even 
the  copies  of  records  which  have  been  lost,  may  be  gi- 
ven in  evidence,  though  not  proved  to  be  true  copies. 
It  is  admitted  that  all  the  official  papers  of  Col.  Arm- 
strong were  burned  in  1763, and  this  order  must  be  pre- 
sumed to  have  been  amongst  them.  The  Land  Office 
has  been  searched,  8cc.  nothing  remains  in  the  plain- 
tiff's power,  except  the  parol  evidence  offered,  which 
ought  to  be  received,  and  its  operation  weighed  dispas- 
sionately. 

For  other  matters  relating  to  surveys,  and  titles  to 
lands.     See  the  notes  to  the  limitation  act,  post. 

The  reader  is  further  referred  to  the  end  of  the  ap- 
pendix in  the  4th  volume, where  any  additional  cases  on 
the  subject  which  may  hereafter  be  decided,  will  be 
noticed;  and  any  errors  in  the  preceding  notes  which 
may  occur  to  the  editor,  or  b".  pointed  out  by  others, 
will  be  corrected. 

It  remains  only  to  notice  an  act  of  assembly  passed, 
19th  of  March, '1804,  (chap.  2451,)  entitled  "  An  act 
enjoining  certain  duties  on  the  Surveyor  General," 
which  enacts,  that  the  Surveyor  General  shall  be  au- 
thorized to  issue  certificates  of  any  entry  or  entries  in 
the  books  of  accounts  heretofore  kept  by  the  Surveyor 
General,  containing  entries  of  the  time  of  bringing  into 
his  office  any  survey  or  surveys  made  by  his  deputies, 
or  any  of  them,  and  the  charges  therein  made  against 
them  or  either  of  them, as  acceptance  fees  for  the  same, 
under  the  seal  of  his  office,  and  to  receive  the  usual  fee 
for  such  certificate,  for  which  he  shall  account  to  the 
commonwealth;  and  the  certificate  so  issued  shall  be 
deemed  and  admitted  as  legal  evidence  in  any  court 
within  this  commonwealth,  any  law  or  custom"  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding. 

There  are  no  books  of  the  nature  above  described, 
in  the  Land  Office,  prior  to  John  Luken'stime. 


TOWN  MEETING. 


At  a  meeting  of  the  citizens  of  the  city  of  Philadel- 
phia, and  the  adjoining  districts,  held  in  the  District 
Court  Koom,  on  Wednesday  evening,  September  3, 
JosErii  R.  iNcinsoLL,  Esq.  was  called  to  the  chair;  and 
Peter  Hay  and  Jos.  R.  Chandler,  appointed  secreta- 
ries. The  following  preamble  and  resolution  were 
offered  by  Alderman'ninns,  and  unanimously  adopted: 

Whereas,  this  meeting  has  been  called  "  to  express 
the  public  sentiment  in  relation  to  the  late  riots,  and  to 
adopt  such  measures  as  shall  be  deemed  proper  for  the 
relief  of  the  innocent  sufferers:" — And,  whereas,  to 
enable  this  meeting  to  express  correct  opinions  on  their 
own  behalf,  or  on  behalf  of  the  public,  or  to  adopt  pro- 
per measures  in  r.  lation  to  the  innocent  sufferers  by  the 


late  riots,  it  is  necessary  that  certain  information  should 
be  obtained,  and  we  deem  it  advisable  that  suitable 
means  be  adopted  to  obtain  the  information  required. 
Wherefore: — 

Hesolved,  That  a  committee  of  seven — three  from  the 
city,  and  two  from  the  northern  and  two  from  the 
southern  liberties — be  now  appointed,  whose  duty  it 
shall  be  to  inquire  into  the  origin  and  progress  of  the 
late  riots  in  Philadelphia,  and  the  means  taken  to  sup- 
press them;  and  to  ascertain  the  extent  of  personal  in- 
jury inflicted,  and  the  damage  done  to  property,  real 
and  personal;  and  that  the  said  committee  be  request- 
ed to  make  report  to  an  adjourned  meeting  of  the  citi- 
zens of  the  city  and  county  of  Philadelphia,  to  be  held 
at  this  place,  on  the  15th  day  of  September,  inst.  at  7\ 
o'clock,  P.  M. 

The  Chairman  appointed  the  following  gentlemen  as 
the  committee  authorized  in  the  above  resolution. 

John  Binns,  John  Goodman, 

Peter  Hay,  Morton  M'Michael, 

James  Mott,  Andrew  Hooten, 

Richard  Renshavv, 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  have  power  to  fill  any 
vacancy  that  may  occur  in  their  body,  by  resignation  or 
otherwise. 

JOS.  R.  INGERSOLL,  Chairman. 

Peter  Hay 

Jos.  R.  Chandler. 


Secretaries. 


GEOLOGY  OF  MIFFLIN  COUNTY. 

We  have  just  received  the  first  number  of  the 
"  Transactions  of  the  Geological  Society  in  Pennsylva- 
nia," published  by  J.  Dobson,  No.  68  Chestnut  street. 
This  journal  is  neatly  printed,  contains  180  pages  and 
6  colored  engravings,  and  the  whole  gives  evidence  of 
the  zeal  and  industry  manifested  by  this  important  socie- 
ty. Among  other  articles  is  an  interesting  account  of 
the  gold  region  of  the  United  States,  and  we  observe 
that  one  of  its  members  has  undertaken  to  visit  and  re- 
port upon  the  gold  region  of  York  Co.  We  trust  that 
the  exertions  of  this  society  will  ultimately  be  success- 
ful in  procuring  a  Geological  survey  of  the  whole  state 
under  the  patronage  of  the  legislature.  The  following 
article  extracted  from  the  present  number  of  the  jour- 
nal, relates  to  a  portion  of  our  own  state.  The  society 
and  the  journal  will,  we  hope,  both  be  encouraged. 

On  the  Geological  position  of  certain  heds  which  cmtain 
numerous  fossil  marine  plants  of  the  ft  mil y  Fucoides; 
near  Lewistown,  Mifflin,  county,  Pennsylvania.- — 
By  RrcHARn   C.  Tatlor,  F.  G.  S.  &c — Read  April 

23,  1834. 

In  a  recent  number  of  the  London  Magazine  of  Na- 
tural History,  I  communicated  a  drawing  of  Fucnides 
Mhsfianiensis,  so  named  by  Dr.  Harlan  of  Philadelphia; 
together  with  a  slight  sketch  of  some  of  the  rocks  com- 
prised within  the  grauwache  group  of  central  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  a  more  detailed  notice  of  (he  strata  in  which 
numerous  fossil  plants  of  this  family  prevail. 

I  propose  to  state  the  substance  of  that  article,  as 
relates  to  the  Fuci,  and  to  annex  some  observations 
which  have  been  made  subsequent  to  that  communica- 
tion. 

Fossil  plants  of  this  family  are  very  common  in  the 
siliceous  and  argillaceous  deposits  of  the  transition  se- 
ries, in  this  country.  In  the  grauwache  group  of  Swe- 
den, Mr.  De  la  Beche  enumerates  two  species,  and  one 
other  undetermined  species  occurs  in  Ireland.  In 
England  I  am  not  aware  that  any  have  been  described 
in  the  same  scries  of  rocks.     On  the  authority   of  M. 
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Ad.  Brongniart,  Dr.  Harlan  refers  to  two  species  in  the 
transition  limestones  of  Canada.  Within  the  space  of 
a  few  months,  1  have  observed  Fucoides  JMeghaniensis, 
with  other  species,  in  the  brown  sandstone  of  Tussey 
Mountain,  near  Alexandria  in  Huntingdon  county.  Fur- 
ther south  I  noticed  them  in  a  similar  rock  in  Bedford 
county.  In  the  white  sandstone  of  the  seven  Moun- 
tains, in  Centre  county,  F.  Mkghaniensis,  and  several 
others  prevail  at  the  height  of  seventeen  or  eighteen 
hundred  feet  above  the  sea.  At  Muncey  liidge,  near 
Muncy,  in  Lycoming  county,  I  obtained  splendid  spe- 
cimens of  F.  Alleghaniensis,  on  white  sandstone;  and 
in  the  same  vicinity  other  species  in  greywache  slate. 
At  the  latter  place  and  near  Lewistown  they  occur  at 
450  feet  above  tide  water.  In  the  lower  part  of  the 
old  red  sandstone,  on  the  eastern  slope  ef  the  Alleghe- 
ny Ridge,  I  have  observed  fossil  fuci  of  simple  form, 
associated  with  Products,  at  points  more  than  a  hundred 
miles  apart. 

Detached  fragments  containing  specimens  of  F.  Jllle- 
ghaniensis,  amongst  others,  that  from  whence  Dr. 
Harlan's  figure  and  description  are  derived,  have  not 
unfrequently  been  observed  among  the  talus  of  the 
ridge,  called  Shade  Mountain,  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Juniata  river;  and  in  the  deep  valley  of  "the  Long 
Narrows,"  below  Lewistown. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  last  year  the  strata  in  which 
these  fossil  plants  occur  in  situ,  came  under  my  obs.er- 
lion,  and  I  proceed  to  describe  the  circumstances  at- 
tending their  position. 

After  passing  Lewistown,  the  Juniata  flows  easterly 
five  or  six  miles,  between  two  ridges  of  siliceous  rock, 
each  upwards  of  700  feet  high,  through  the  narrows. 
So  narrow  indeed  is  this  ravine  for  the  most  part,  that 
it  only  suffices  for  the  channel  of  tha  river.  The  west- 
ern turnpike  road,  and  the  Pennsylvania  canal  are 
chiefly  formed  out  of  the  base  of  the  Shade  Mountain, 
which  rises  on  the  north  side.  In  making  the  excava- 
tions for  these  works,  the  arrangement  of  (he  lower 
strata,  is  consequently  exposed.  This  developement  is 
the  more  interesting,  since  it  comprises  the  beds  which 
contain  fossil  fuci  in  singular  abundance. 

October  "2d,  and  25th-  Commencing  the  examination 
from  the  west,  I  traced  these  beds  uninterruptedly 
among  the  debris,  for  a  couple  of  miles,  to  a  position 
where  they  could  be  examined  more  satisfactorily. 

They  consisted  of  compact,  fine  grained  argillaceous 
sandstone,  interstratified  with  greenish  seams  of  shale 
and  some  with  their  laminx  of  dark  carbonaceous  slate, 
both  containing  mica.  Further  westward,  the  fucus 
beds  were  again  laid  bare,  to  the  height  of  near  fifty 
feet.  Here  I  counted  seven  courses  of  them,  compris- 
ed within  a  thickness  of  only  four  feet. 

Among  the  lower  beds  are  some  of  white  sub-crys- 
talline quartz  rack,  and  others  of  micaceous  and  schis- 
tose sandstone,  whose  upper  surfaces  were  traversed 
by  fuci  of  another  species,  distinguished  by  long  curv- 
ing stalks;  whilst  on  other  slabs  a  third  species,  crossing 
in  straight  lines,  formed  a  reticulated  surface,  resem- 
bling network. 

At  three  miles  below  Lewistown,  are  exposed  numer- 
ous seams  of  fine  greenish  brown  sandstone,  separated 
as  before,  by  thin  courses  of  micaceous  clay  and  shale, 
Containing  some  magnesia.  So  numerous  are  the  beds 
of  fucoides  here,  that  eight  or  ten  were  counted  within 
the  space  of  six  feet;  some  of  which  did  not  exceed  an 
inch  in  thickness.  Lower  down  the  narrows  succeeds 
a  group  of  argillaceous  and  ferruginous  beds;  whose 
upper  surfaces  were  covered  with  obscure  forms,  and 
irregular  branching  protuberances,  probably  derived 
from  some  other  species  of  fossil  algse. 

November  Uth,  and  \Wi.  The  exploration  of  the 
fucus  beds  was  resumed,  and  from  it  results  the  discove- 
ry of  a  series  far  more  extensive  than  had  been  contem- 
plated. On  the  margin  of  the  canal,  at  the  western  end 
of  Shade  Mountain  are  exhibited  numerous  seams,  va- 
rying from  an  inch  to  a  foot  in  thickness,  of  argillaceous 
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sandstone,  the  superior  faces  of  which  were  observed 
to  be  thickly  covered  with  obscure  fuci  or  algx.  These 
seams  are  separated  by  partings  of  soft  argillaceous 
rock,  and  greenish  or  yellow  clay,  from  half  an  inch  to 
an  inch  thick,  almost  entirely  composed  of  accumulat- 
ed plants  of  the.  same  description.  An  opening  or  quar- 
ry made  in  this  series  exhibits  an  astonishing  succession 
of  vegetable  surf  ices  or  growths.  At  least  one  hundred 
courses  are  distinguishable  within  a  perpendicular  sec- 
tion of  only  twenty  feet,  all  of  them  crowded  with  fossil 
plants  of  the  obscure  kind,  and  occasionally  crossed  by 
the  larger  fucoides. 

At  another  point  as  many  as  twenty  layers  of  fucoides 
were  counted  in  the  thickness  of  only  three  feet.  There 
seems  to  be  more  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  feet  thick- 
ness of  this  part  of  the  series.  It  is  difficult  to  estimate) 
the  entire  thickness,  since  it  cannot  be  known  how  low 
it  descends  under  the  level  of  the  Juniata.  Allowing 
for  the  average  inclination  of  the  whole  group  from  the 
river  to  the  ridge,  it  cannot  be  taken  at  less  than  200 
feet.  At  the  west  end  of  Shade  Mountain  I  found 
these  beds  extending  uninterruptedly  to  an  elevation  of 
from  300  to  350  feet.  Those  containing  the  obscure 
alga;  reached  250  feet,  and  at  300  feet  abundance  of 
surface  slabs  exhibited  the  Fucoides  Mrglianiensis  in 
situ.  Above  this  height  the  ridge  is  abrupt  and  is  cov- 
ered with  loose  sandstone  blocks. 

The  deposit  which  has  been  thus  briefly  traced  out, 
although  it  forms  an  insignificant  fraction  of  the  im- 
mense succession  which  is  comprised  within  the  grau- 
wache  group,  present  matter  for  the  consideration  of 
the  speculative  geologist.  It  has  been  seen  that  here 
occur  almost  innumerable  beds  of  fucoides,  of  several 
pecies. 
Hence  may  be  inferred  the  existence  at  various 
epochs,  of  so  many  surfaces  on  which  vegetation  flour- 
ished, at  the  bottom  of  an  ancient  ocean.  We  ascer- 
tained tliat  there  were  frequent  repetitions  of  these  sub- 
marine plants,  and  many  renewals  of  the  argillaceous 
matter  in  which  they  took  root.  We  further  learn, 
from  the  often  repeated  successions  of  this  marine  ve- 
getation, and  from  the  absence  of  the  coarse  aggre- 
gates, grits  and  conglomerates,  that  this  member  of  the 
grauwache  group  was  formed  under  a  quiescent  state 
of  the  antediluvian  waters.  The  F.  Jlleghaniensis  has 
with  propriety  been  classed  with  the  most  interesting 
fossil  productions  of  this  continent.  A  single  slab  in 
your  cabinet,  ornamented  in  relief  with  groups  of  this 
remarkable  fossil,  whose  figured  surface  reminds  us  of 
the  Gothic  tracery  of  ancient  sculpture,  is  of  itself  an 
object  of  admiration.  Imagine  beds  of  these,  miles  in 
extent,  deposited  or  rather  accumulating  growth  after 
growth,  and  layer  over  layer,  and  you  will  have  one 
more  subject  for  contemplation,  in  addition  to  the  in- 
numerable others,  which  result  from  our  inquiries  into 
the  "  Remains  of  a  former  world." 

Since  the  preceding  passages  were  written,  I  have 
again  explored  the  position  of  the  fucus  beds  in  the 
Shade  Mountain,  and  am  enabled  to  subjoin  a  few  addi- 
tional notes. 

It  may  be  premised  that  in  estimating  the  position 
and  areas  of  the  various  deposits  in  this  vicinity,  no 
small  perplexity  arises  from  their  curvatures  or  contor- 
tions. Erroneous  impressions  relative  to  their  prevail- 
ing inclination  and  direction,  must  not  unfrequently 
result  from  the  inspection  of  detached  sections.  It  is 
only  by  a  continued  series  of  observations,  under  propi- 
tious  circumstances  at  various  points,  and  at  different 
seasons  of  the  year, — for  even  the  season  of  snow  is  fa- 
vorable to  the  exhibition  of  some  of  the  broader  geo'o 
gical  features  in  mountanous  districts — that  the  intrica- 
cies of  such  deposits  can  be  unravelled.  This  remark 
is  strictly  applicable  to  the  entire  valley  of  the  Juniata, 
on  either  side  of  which,  throughout  its  course,  a  con- 
tinued series  of  contorted  stratified  masses,  rolling  and 
heaving  like  the  waves  of  a  stormy  ocean,  embarrass  tec 
progress  of  geological  investigation. 
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It  has  been  long  ago  noticed,  that  the  deposition  of 
the  grauwache  and  transition  strata,  appears  to  have 
been  subjected  to  much  interruption;  that  the  order 
of  their  succession  is  extremely  variable;  and  that  while 
in  some  situations,  certain  deposits  were  accumulated 
in  great  thickness,  they  were  at  other  points  wholly 
absent. 

The  Lewistown  argillo-siliceons  beds,  which  are  dis- 
tinguished  by  such  a  remarkable  succession  of  fossil 
marine  plants,  furnish  an  example  in  accordance  with 
these  views-*  Occupying  the  bottom  of  a  deep  trough, 
between  two  lofty  ridges  which  are  formed  of  a  different 
material  and  incline  at  opposite  angles,  these  beds  bro. 
ken  and  distorted  by  violent  action  and  apparently  un- 
conformable to  the  subjacent  rocks,  bear  evidence  of  a 
more  recent  origin. f  Towards  the  eastern  termination 
of  this  trough,  they  are  seen  rising  up  at  a  high  angle 
and  then  folded  back  against  the  mountain;  appear  to 
abut  upon  the  silicious  rocks  of  the  ridge;  dipping 
about  twenty  degrees  to  the  north  \vest4  In  the  centre 
of  the  narrows  they  dip  at  an  angle  of  thirty  degrees  in 
the  same  direction  towards  the  ridge, §  and  at  the  upper 
or  western  entrance  the  inclination  changes  to  a  very 
gentle  slope  from  the  mountain.! 

They  do  not  exhibit  themselves  in  situ  in  the  nar- 
rows at  a  higher  elevation  than  about  fifty  feet  above 
the  Juniata,  and  occupy  merely  a  strip  of  the  breadth 
of  one-sixth  of  a  mile.  At  the  western  termination  of 
the  Shade  Mountain  we  find  this  deposit  not  only  ex- 
panded over  an  area  a  mile  in  breadth  at  least,  but  at 
tainingan  elevation  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  feet;  the 
whole  mass  descending,  as  wc  have  before  stated,  at  a 
small  angle  towards  the  west. 

The  Juniata  cuts  across  the  Fucus  beds  at  this  point, 
traversing  from  the  north  to  the  south  side  of  Shade 
Mountain;  and  here  this  ridge  having  passed  in  a  straight 
line  for  more  than  forty  miles  from  the  Susquehanna 
and  having  maintained  a  uniform  elevation  throughout, 
loses  its  bold  character  and  terminates  in  a  gentle  slope 
to  the  river.  Through  the  comparatively  soft  strata 
which  contain  the  vegetable  remains,  the  Juniata  has  in 
the  lapse  of  ages,  affected  a  passage,  first  transversely, 
and  then  longitudinally  down  the  gorge,  and  during  this 
process  a  large  portion  of  such  strata  have  evidently 
been  removed.  These  details  are  illustrated  by  the 
map  and  section,  PI.  iv.  fig.  6,  and  Pi.  iii.  fig.  7,  by 
which  it  will  be  perceived  that  the  stratification  of  the 
two  ridges  incline  toward  each  other,  at  an  angle  of 
about  fifty  degrees,  and  if  prolonged  would  meet  be- 
neath the  centre  of  the  trough;  and  as  the  fucus  beds 
seem  to  rest  upon  both,  as  a  filling  up,  it  is  obvious  why 
we  incline  to  the  opinion  before  given  that  this  deposi- 
tion was  effected  at  a  period  subsequent  to  the  unheav- 
ing  of  the  ridges. 

Shade  Mountain,  on  its  southern  side,  consists  of  a 
compact  rock,  composed  of  crystalline  grains  of  quartz, 
and  rising  to  the  height  of  near  750  feet  in  waving  beds 
and  coarse  lamina,  whose  average  inclination  is  about 
50°  S.  E.  their  direction  being  N.  E.  nearly.  The 
surface  of  this  stone  is  covered  with  minute  quartz 
crystals,  and  its  masses  are  every  where  intercepted  by 
that  peculiar  striated  glance  cleavage,  so  commonly 
observed  in  the  anthracite  coal  slates,  and  even  in  the 
coal  itself.  On  breaking  this  rock,  it  appears  spotted 
with  a  brown  mineral  substance,  occupying  small  cells. 
This  mineral  oxidates  on  exposure,  and  being  soon  re- 
moved, the  empty  cavities  confer  a  honeycomb  appear- 
ance on  weather  worn  masses.  Hocks  of  this  structure 
are  by  no  means  uncommon  in  the  grauwache  group. 
The  neighboring  parallel  ridge  of  Jack's  mountain  is 
of  this  description  on  its  south  side;  and  I  have  even 
observed  fragments  on  the  west  side  of  the  Allegheny 
ridge. 

Red  sandstone,  (quartose,  grey wache  or  grit,)  with 


interlacing  white  quartz  veins,occurs  on  the  north  slope 
of  both  the  Shade  Mountain  and  Jack's  Mountain, 
and  a  similar  arrangement  prevails  in  the  main  ridge  of 
the  next  group,  called  the  Seven  mountains.  Coarse, 
imperfectly  defined  traces  of  Fucoides  are  occasionally 
seen  on  the  surface  of  the  red  sandstone,  in  all  these 
localities. 

The  deposits,  which  by  way  of  local  distinction  I 
have  designated  as  the  Fucus  beds,  comprise  strata  of 
different  mineralogical  character;  consisting  of  modifi- 
cations and  admixtures  of  argillaceous,  slaty  and  sili- 
ceous rock,  coarsely  laminated,  and  separated  by  thin 
partings  of  shale.  Some  of  the  slates  are  of  fine  tex- 
ture, and  contain  chlorite,  magnesia,  mica  and  ferrugi- 
nous matter.  Animal  remains  have  not  been  detected 
in  them. 

The  marine  vegetable  fossils  are  all  referrible  to  the 
family  fucoides.  Fucoides  JHleghaniensis  has  been  ori- 
ginally described  by  Dr.  Harlan  from  this  locality,  and 
is  the  most  remarkable  fossil  here.  In  one  variety  the 
rugae  of  the  branches  or  digits  are  more  strongly  serra- 
ted than  those  figured  by  Dr.  Harlan. 

F.  Brongniartii,  also  described  by  the  same  natural- 
ist, occurs  here,  but  more  sparingly.  Vid.  pi.  iii. 
fig.  6. 

Figures  1,  2,  pi.  i.  and  iii.  pi.  ii.  and  v.  pi.  ii.  are 
sketches  one-fourth  the  natural  scale,  of  another  species 
of  fucoides,  distinguished  by  its  long,  flexible  and  flat- 
tened stalks,  with  few  branches.  The  breadth  of  these 
stalks  is  commonly  half  an  inch,  but  sometimes  greater. 
The  specimens  are  sketched  from  slabs  which  occur  in 
the  Long  Narrows.  It  would  have  better  served  the 
purpose  of  scientific  illustration,  could  more  perfect 
specimens,  exhibiting  the  superior  terminations  of  these 
plants,  have  been  procured. 

Figure  4,  pi.  ii.  is  a  sketch  from  a  large  slab  of  that 
species  which  has  been  referred  to  as  obscure  or  inde- 
terminate, and  which  covers  in  relief  the  upper  surfaces 
of  the  pavement  slabs  used  in  the  streets  of  Lewistown. 
It  occurs  in  greater  profusion  than  the  other  species. 
Hundreds  of  beds,  some  of  them  not  an  inch  in  thick- 
ness, and  seldom  exceeding  five  or  six  inches,  occupy 
an  aggregate  thickness  of  probably  200  feet,  at  the 
western  termination  of  Shade  Mountain;  and  the  quar- 
ries on  the  margin  of  the  canal,  within  a  mile  of  Lewis- 
town,  furnish  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  these  excellent 
paving  materials.  The  vegetable  forms  are  less  distin- 
guishable when  fresh  from  the  quarry,  than  in  the 
weathered  slabs  and  pavements,  where  the  argillaceous 
shale,  which  always  interposes  between  the  seams  of 
indurated  stone,  is  decomposed  and  scaled  off. 

In  the  foregoing  notes  have  been  brought  together 
the  observations  which  a  temporary  residence  near  the 
spot  has  enabled  the  writer  to  make,  respecting  this 
singular  depository  of  fossil  plants;  to  which  investiga- 
tion he  is  happy  to  acknowledge  himself  stimulated  by 
the  instructive  paper  of  Dr.  Harlan  on  the  Fucoides 
Jlleghaniensis,  in  the  Journal  of  the  Academy  of  Natural 
Sciences  of  Philadelphia,  vol.  vi.  p.  289. 


*  Pi.  iv.  Fig. 

*  PI.  iii.  Fig.  8. 

||  PI.  iii.  Fig.  10. 


f  PI.  iv.  Fig.  7. 
§  l'l.  iii.  Fig.  9. 


Pottsvjlle,  Pa-  Aug.  30. 
Drought.  —  We  hive  had  an  unusually  long  spell  of 
dry  weather  in  this  neighborhood.  We  learn  that  the 
crops  of  corn,  buckwheat,  Sec-  &c.  have  sustained  con- 
siderable injury.  The  pasture  is  literally  burnt  up  in 
many  places.  The  Schuylkill  above  and  below  us,  is 
dwindled  into  a  rill  or  streamlet,  which  may  be  passed 
over  dry-shod.  The  want  of  rain  was  scarcely  ever  be- 
fore more  severely  felt  than  at  present.  The  weather 
has  been  cool  for  several  days  past. — Miners  Journal. 

Large  Cucumber. — A  cucumber,  measuring  18 
inches  in  length,  13  inches  in  circumference,  and 
weighing  54  pounds,  was  raised  in  Mr.  Hardy's  garden, 
in  this  borough,  and  can  be  seen  at  the  bar  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Hall.  This  is  the  largest  cucumber  we  haie 
ever  seen,  and  we  challenge  the  neighboring  counties 
to  produce  one  of  equal  size — lb. 
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METEOROLOGICAL   REGISTER. 

Extract  from  the  Meteorological  Register,  taken  at  the  State  Capitol — Uarri.iburg,  Pennsylvania, 

Bi  James  Wiught,  Librarian. 

APRIL,  1834. 
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Barometer. 

Maximum  on  the  5th, 

30.28  inches. 

Minimum  on  the  30th, 

-  29.44     " 

Difference, 

00.84      " 

Mean  height,        ... 

-    29.80      " 

PUBLIC  MEETING  AT  COLUMBIA. 

At  an  adjourned  meeting  of  the  citizens  of  Columbia, 
convened  at  the  Town  Hall  on  Monday  evening,  Sept. 
1st,  1834,  to  receive  ihe  report  of  the  committees  ap- 
pointed to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  coloured  popula- 
tion and  to  negotiate  with  them  on  the  subject  of  a  sale 
of  their  property,  the  officers  of  the  former  meeting 
resumed  their  seats. 

The  committees  having  made  report,  it  was  on  mo- 
tion 

Resolved,  That  these  reports  be  remanded  to  the 
committees  who  offered  them  for  the  purpose  of  hav- 
ing resolutions  attached  to  them,  and  that  this  meeting 
do  adjourn  until  Wednesday  evening  next. 

On  Wednesday  evening,  September  3d,  the  meeting 
convened  pursuant  to  adjournment. 

The  commtttee  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  state  of 
the  colored  population  of  this  borough,  presented  the 
following  report  and  recommendation  which  were 
adopted  i 


Numberof  the  black  population  found  in  Columbia 
August  28th,  1834:— 214  men,  171  women,  264  child- 
ren—Total  649. 

It  is  supposed  that  a  good  number  have  left  the  place 
within  a  few  days,  and  that  a  nurrber  were  scattered 
through  the  town  that  were  not  seen  by  the  committee. 
Among  the  above  men,  the  committee  consider  the  fol- 
lowing named  persons  as  vagrants:  Wm.  Rockoway, 
Henry  Holland,  Wash.  Butler,  Charles  Butler,  Jacob 
Coursey,  Joe  Dcllum,  James  Larrett,  Joseph  Hughes, 
Abraham  Waters,  William  Malston,  Jr.  Lloyd  Mur- 
ray. 

A  house  occupied  by  John  Scott  and  Wm.  Stockes, 
is  considered  by  the  committee  as  a  house  of  ill  fame; 
it  is  rented  by  Joshua  P.  B.  F.ddy  to  them. 

Signed,        JAMES  COLLINS, 
WM.  ATKINS, 
JOHN  McMULLIN, 
J.  F.  MARKLEY, 
PETER  HALDEMAN,    Committee. 
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The  committee  respectfully  recommend  the  attention 
of  the  proper  authorities  to  the  above  named  vagrants 
and  nuisances  as  early  as  practicable. 

The  committee  appointed  to  negotiate  with  the  blacks 
on  the  subject  of  a  sale  of  their  property,  reported  as 
follow.-: 

The  committee  appointed  at  your  first  meeting  ac- 
cording to  the  second  resolution  adopted  at  that  meet- 
ing— Beg  leave  to  report. 

That  they  have  endeavored  to  give  that  attention 
to  the  subject  which  its  importance  justly  demands. 

They  have  in  the  first  place  ascertained  as  nearly  as 
possible  the  name  and  number  of  colored  freeholders  in 
this  borough,  which  according  to  the  best  information 
they  could  obtain  they  lay  before  you  as  follows, 
viz: — 

Henry  Barney,  Wm.  Brown,  Aaron  Brown,  James 
Burrell,  Michael  Dellam,  Charles  Dellam,  Joshua  Eddy, 
Walter   Green,  John  Green,  George  Hayden,  Widow 

Hayden,  James  Hollingsworth, Henderson,  Glas 

cow  Mature,  Edward  Miller,  Wm.  Pearl,  Nicholas 
l'leasants,  Philip  Pleasants,  Jacob  Dickinson,  John 
Johnson,  Ephraim  Malson,  Sawney  Alexander,  Robert 
Patterson,  Stephen  Smith,  Peter  Swails,  John  Thomas, 
James  Richards,  Betsey  Dean  (formerly  Roalch)  George 
Taylor,  Geo.  Young,  Stephen  Wilts,  Eliza  Park,  Tho- 
mas Waters,  Samuel  Wilson,  and  Patrick,  John  and 
Washington  Vincent — making  in  all  thirty-seven. 

They  have  called  on  most  of  them  in  person  and  think 
the  disposition  manifested  by  most  of  them  decidedly 
favorable  to  the  object  of  the  committee.  Some  of 
them  are  anxious,  many  willing  to  sell  at  once  provid- 
ed a  reasonable  price  were  offered — others  would  dis- 
pose of  their  property  as  soon  as  they  could  find  any 
other  eligible  situation. 

All  to  whom  your  committee  spoke  on  the  subject  of 
harboring  strange  persons  among  them,  seemed  dispos- 
ed to  give  the  proper  attention  to  the  subject.  Your 
committee  deem  the  result  of  their  observation  decided- 
ly satisfactory. 

In  presenting  this  report  your  committee  would  re- 
spectfully call  your  attention  to  the  impropriety  of  fur 
ther  urging  the  colored  freeholders  to  sell  until  some 
provisions  are  made  to  buy  such  as  may  be  offered, 
lest  they  should  be  led  to  consider  it  all  the  work  of  a 
few  excited  individuals,  and  not  the  deliberate  decision 
of  peaceful  citizens.  They  therefore  recommend  the 
subject  to  the  attention  of  capitalists;  having  no  doubt 
that,  independent  of  every  other  consideration,  the  lots 
in  question  would  be  a  very  profitable  investment  of 
their  funds,  and  that  if  a  commencement  were  once 
made  nearly  all  of  the  colored  freeholders  of  the 
borough  would  sell  as  fast  as  funds  could  be  raised  to 
meet  the  purchases.  Your  committee  would  further 
remark  if  every  thing  was  in  readiness,  considerable 
time  would  be  required  to  effect  the  object)  they  would 
therefore  recommend  caution  and  deliberation  in  every 
thing  in  relation  to  this  important  object. 

In  conclusion  your  committee  offer  the  following 
resolution: 

Resolved,  That  an  association  be  formed  for  the  p 
pose  of  raising  funds  for  the  purchase  of  the  property  of 
the  blacks  in  this  borough. 

ROBERT  SPEAR, 
H.  BKIMNER, 
JAS.  H.  MIFFLIN, 

Committee, 
On  motion,  the  report  was  adopted. 
On   motion,    the    resolution   attached    thereto   was 
adopted;  and  a  committee  of  five  gentlemen  was  ap- 
pointed to  form  an  association  for  the  purpose  of  pur- 
chasing the  property  of  the  blacks  in  this  borough. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  appointed  the  com- 
mittee: Messrs.  Joseph  Cottrell,  Dominick  Eagle,  John 
Cooper,  Robert  Spear  and  Jacob  F.  Markley. 


On  motion,  it  was  Resolved,  That  these  proceedings 
be  published  in  the  Spy,  and  that  the  minutes  of  this 
meeting  be  referred  to  the  committee  named  above. 

On  motion,  the  meeting  adjourned. 

JAMES  GIVEN,  Chairman. 

Thos-  E.  Cochran,  Sec'ry. 


From  Brackenridge's  Recollections  of  the  West. 

FIRST  COURT  HELD  IN  BUTLER  COUNTY. 

During  the  latter  part  of  my  apprenticeship  in  the 
office,  I  attended  the  court,  kept  the  minutes,  swore 
the  juries  and  witnesses,  and  listened  to  the  speeches 
of  lawyers  and  the  charges  of  the  judge,  by  means  of 
which  I  picked  up  some  law,  in  the  way  a  child  ac- 
quires its'  vernacular  tongue.  The  bar  was  a  very  able 
one,  and  the  lawyers  were  in  the  habit  of  handling  eve- 
ry subject  in  the  most  elaborate  manner- 
It  was  now  determined  that  I  should  begin  a  course 
of  legal  study,  being  in  my  eighteenth  year.  I  had 
gone  through  a  great  deal  of  literary  and  miscellaneous 
reading,  had  some  knowledge  of  history,  and  was  well 
versed  in  the  English  classics,  but  had  not  yet  read  any 
law  book.  Mr.  Wm.  Ayres,  who  had  been  a  student 
of  my  father,  was  appointed  prothonotary  of  a  new 
county  called  Butler,  and,  as  he  did  not  intend  to  give 
up  his  practice  in  other  courts,  wanted  some  person  to 
attend  to  the  duties  of  his  office.  I  was  employed  by 
him,  and  was  to  read  law,  excepting  when  my  time 
would  be  required  by  the  business,  which  would  not 
often  be  the  case.  It  was  thought  by  my  father  that 
the  solitude  of  Butler  would  be  more  favorable  to  ap- 
plication than  the  society  of  Pittsburg. 

On  my  arrival  at  Butler  there  were  a  few  log  houses 
just  raised,  but  not  sufficiently  completed  to  be  occu- 
pied. It  was  not  long  before  there  were  two  taverns,  a 
store  and  a  blacksmith's  shop;  it  was  then  a  town.  'I  he 
country  around  was  a  perfect  wilderness,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  few  scattered  settlements,  as  far  removed 
from  each  other  as  the  kraals  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  I  took  with  me  a  good  sup- 
ply of  books,  together  with  the  library  of  Mr.  Ayres, 
and  immediately  tasked  myself  with  Blackstone's  Com- 
mentaries. I  had  also  some  books  selected  for  lighter 
reading,  such  as  Shakspeare,  Ossian,  the  Henriade, 
Pope's  Homer,  Dacier's  Horace,  the  Comedies  of  Mo- 
liere,  Plutarch's  Lives,  the  Travels  of  Anacharsis,  and 
other  classical  productions.  I  was  also  prepared  with 
a  light  fusee  for  exercise  and  amusement.  The  busi- 
ness of  the  office  requiring  but  little  of  my  time,  and 
having  an  unbounded  liberty,  with  a  most  exqusite  re- 
lish for  its  enjoyment,  no  small  portion  of  it  was  passed 
in  wild  and  uncertain  rambles  through  the  roman- 
tic hills  and  valleys  of  Butler.  The  mornings  and  even- 
ings were  devoted  to  study,  but  generally  the  day  was 
sacred  to  liberty.  For  months,  and  especially  during 
autumn,  always  my  favorite  season,  when  the  face  of 
nature  is  covered  with  a  soft  veil  of  pleasing  melancho- 
ly, I  wandered  forth,  without  knowing  whither  I  was 
going  or  when  I  should  return.  It  was  my  practice  to 
have  my  gun  in  my  hand,  and  my  book  in  my  pocket, 
I  should  have  felt  at  a  loss  without  them,  although  I 
seldom  used  either-  My  favorite  place  of  resort  was 
Glade  Run,  which  was  more  picturesque  and  romantic 
than  the  fertile  valleys  of  the  Conoquenessing.  The 
scenery  was  such  as  Ossian  loves  to  describe;  the  rocks, 
the  grassy  glades,  the  steep  hills  crowned  with  oak, 
the  blue  windings  of  a  stream.  Often  have  I  sat  for 
hours  on  the  edge  of  a  precipice,  as  if  personating  the 
genius  of  solitude.  I  gazed  on  the  silent  waste,  giving 
wing  to  fancy,  and  weaving  a  thousand  tissues  of  the 
brain.  I  have  imagined  incidents  and  events  enough 
to  form  volumes  of  Arabian  tales.  And  will  any  one 
say  this  is  not  happiness?  Let  him  first  define  exactly 
wherein  happiness  consists.  I  followed  the  impulse  of 
nature,  for  I  had  not  then  read  either  Beattie'a  Min- 
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strel,  or  Zimmerman  on  solitude.  Much  of  my  life  has 
been  passed  in  the  open  air,  and  to  this  I  ascribe,  in  a 
great  measure,  the  health  and  spirits  with  which  I  have 
been  generally  blessed.  Confinement  has  always  been 
insupportably  irksome  to  my  feelings.  The  Peripa- 
tetic school  for  me-  On  one  of  my  excursions,  while 
reclining  beneath  an  oak,  near  a  descending  natural 
meadow,  musing  the  fate  of  empires,  a  noble  buck.wilh 
branching  antlers,  walked  leisurely  up  the  hill  towards 
me.  My  gun  lay  by  my  side,  but  the  majestic  appear- 
ance of  the  creature  riveted  my  attention,  until,  raising 
his  head,  he  caught  my  eye,  lifted  his  white  tail,  wheel- 
ed about,  and  bounded  away  to  the  thicket. 

The  first  court  held  in  Butler  drew  the  whole  popu- 
lation to  the  town,  some  on  account  of  business,  some 
to  make  business,  but  the  greater  part  from  idle  curiosi- 
ty. They  were  at  that  time  chiefly  liish,  who  had  all 
the  characteristics  of  the  nation.  A  log  cabin  just 
raised  and  covered,  but  without  window  sasb,  or  doors, 
or  daubing,  was  prepared  for  the  hall  of  Justice.  A 
carpenter's  bench  with  three  chairs  upon  it  was  the 
judgment  seat.  The  bar  of  Pittsburg  attended,  and 
the  presiding  judge,  a  stiff",  formal,  and  pedantic  old 
bachelor,  took  his  seat,  supported  by  two  associate 
judges,  who  were  common  farmers,  one  of  whom  was 
blind  of  an  eye.  The  hall  was  barely  sufficient  to  con- 
tain the  bench,  bar,  jurors,  and  constables.  But  few 
of  the  spectators  could  be  accommodated  on  the  lower 
floor,  the  only  one  yet  laid;  many  therefore  clambered 
up  the  walls,  and  placing  their  hands  and  feet  in  the 
open  interstices  between  the  logs,  hung  there,  sus- 
pended like  enormous  Madagascar  bats.  Some  had 
taken  possession  of  the  joists,  and  big  John  M'Junkin 
(who  until  now  had  ruled  at  all  public  gatherings,)  had 
placed  a  foot  on  one  joist,  and  afoot  on  another,  di- 
rectly over  the  heads  of  their  honors,  standing  like 
the  Colossus  of  Rhodes.  The  judge's  sense  of  pro- 
priety was  shocked  at  this  exhibition.  The  sheriff', 
John  M'Candless,  was  called,  and  ordered  to  clear  the 
walls  and  joists.  He  went  to  work  with  his  assistants, 
and  soon  pulled  down  by  the  legs  those  who  were  in  no 
very  great  haste  to  obey.  M'Junkin  was  the  last,  and 
began  to  growl,  as  he  prepared  to  descend. — "  What 
do  you  say,  sir?"  said  the  judge.  "I  say,  I  pay  my 
taxes,  and  his  as  good  areetehere  as  iny  mon." — 
"  Sheriff,  sheriff,"  said  the  judge,  "  bring  him  before 
the  court!"  M'Junkin's  ire  was  now  up  as  he  reached 
the  floor,  began  to  strike  his  breast,  exclaiming,  "  My 
name  is  John  M'Junkin,  d'ye  see — here's  the  brist  that 
niver  flunched,  if  so  be  it  was  in  a  goode  caase.  I'll 
stan  iny  mon  a  hitch  in  Butler  county,  if  so  be  he'll 
clear  me  o' the  la'."  "Bring  him  before  the  court," 
said  the  judge.  He  was  accordingly  pinioned,  and  if 
not  gagged,  at  least  forced  to  be  silent,  while  his  case 
was  under  consideration.  Some  of  the  lawyers  volun- 
teered as  amici  curiae, some  ventured  a  word  of  apology 
for  M'Junkin. — The  judge  pronounced  sentence  of  im- 
prisonment for  two  hours  in  the  jail  of  the  county,  and 
ordered  the  sherift'to  take  him  into  custody.  The  she- 
riff with  much  simplicity  observed,  "  May  it  please  the 
coorte,  there  is  no  jail  at  all  at  all  to  put  him  in." — 
Here  the  judge  took  a  learned  distinction,  upon  which 
he  expatiated  at  some  length,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
bar-  He  said  there  were  two  kinds  of  custody:  first, 
safe  custody:  secondly,  close  custody.  The  first,  is. 
where  the  body  must  be  forthcoming  to  answer  a  dt 
mand  or  an  accusation,  and  in  this  case  the  body  may 
be  delivered  for  the  time  being  out  of  the  handsof  the 
law,  on  bail  or  recognizance;  but  where  the  imprison- 
ment forms  a  part  of  the  satisfaction  or  punishment, 
there  can  be  no  bail  or  mainprize.  This  is  the  reason 
of  the  common  law,  in  relation  to  escapes  under  capias 
ad  satisfaciendum,  and  also  why  a  second  ca.  sa.  can- 
not issue  after  the  defendant  has  been  once  arrested 
and  then  discharged  by  the  plaintiff".  In  like  manner 
a  man  cannot  be  twice  imprisoned  for  the  same  of- 
fence, even  if  he  be  releastd  before  the  expiration  of 


the  term  of  imprisonment.  This  is  clearly  a  case  of 
close  custody, — arcta  custodia,  and  the  prisoner  must 
be  confined,  body  and  limb,  without  bail  or  mainprize 
in  some  place  of  close  incarceration.  Here  he  was  in- 
terrupted by  the  sheriff',  who  seemed  to  have  hit  upon 
a  lucky  thought. — "May  it  please  the  coorte,  I'me  just 
thinken  that  may  be  I  can  take  him  till  Bowen's  pig 
pen — the  pigs  are  kilt  for  the  coorte,  an  it's  its  emty?" 
"You  have  heard  the  opinion' of  the  court,"  said  the 
judge,  "proceed,  sir,  sir:  do  your  duty." 

The  sheriff  accordingly  retired  with  l. is  prisoner.and 
drew  after  him  three-fourths  of  the  spectators  and  suit- 
ors, while  the  judge,  thus  relieved,  proceeded  to  or- 
ganize the  court-  But  this  was  not  the  termination  of 
the  affair.  Peace  and  order  had  hardly  been  restored, 
when  the  sheriff  came  rushing  to  the  house,  with  a 
crowd  at  his  heels,  crying  out,  "  Mr.  Jidge,  Mr.  Jid«e; 
may  it  please  the  coorte."  "What  is  the  matter 
sheriff."  "Mr.  Jidge,  Mr-  Jidge,— John  M'Junkin's 
got  aff' d'ye  mind."  "What!  escaped,  sheriff?  Sum- 
mon the  posse  comitat us!"  "The  pusse,  thepusse — 
why  now  I'll  jist  tell  ye  how  it  happen't.  He  was  goin 
on  quee-etly  enoug'>.  till  he  got  to  the  hazzle  patch, 
an'  all  at  once  he  pite'ed  aft'  intil  the  bushes,  an  I  after 
him,  but  a  lumb  of  a  tree  kitched  my  fut,  and  I  pitched 
three  rati  off,  but  I  fell  forit,  and  that's  good  luck,  ye 
minte."  The  judge  could  not  retain  his  gravity;  the 
bar  raised  a  laugh,  and  there  the  matter  ended,  after 
which  the  business  proceeded  quietly  enough. 


From  the  Pittsburg  Gazette. 
THE  POLES. 

At  a  large  and  respectable  meeting  held  at  the 
Court  House,  on  Monday  evening,  to  adopt  measures 
for  the  relief  of  the  expatriated  Poles,  now  in  this  city, 
SAMUEL  PETTIGREW.Esq.  was  called  to  the  chair, 
and  Alfred  W  Marks,  appointed  secretary. 

Testimonials  of  the  worth  and  respectability  of  the 
bearers,  signed  by  the  Chairman  of  Polish  committees 
in  Philadelphia  and  Lancaster,  having  been  read  by 
the  secretary,  Charles  Von  Bonhorst,  Esq.  rose  and 
offered  the  following  resolutions,  which,  after  some 
eloquent  remarks  from  Messrs.  Burke,  Lowrie,  and 
Shaler,  were  unanimously  adopted. 

Resolved,  That  the  feelings  of  sympathy, which  have 
at  all  times  distinguished  the  American  people  in  ex- 
tending the  hand  of  charity  to  the  distressed  of  every 
nation,  are  imperiously  called  for  in  relief  of  the  Polish 
exiles  now  in  this  city. 

Resolved,  That  destitute  as  they  are  of  every  means 
of  subsistence,  and  unacquainted  with  our  language 
and  manners,  we  believe  them,  from  their  forlorn  con- 
dition, to  be  entitled  to  our  charity  and  commisseia- 
tion. 

Resolved,  That  these  feelings  appeal  to  us  more 
powerfully,  when  we  consider  that  the  objects  to  whom 
our  relief  is  proposed  to  be  extended,  are  the  country- 
men of  Kosciusko  and  Pulaski,  exiled  and  driven  from 
their  native  land  by  the  hand  of  oppression,  and  seek- 
ing, in  the  new  world,  the  enjoyment  of  that  liberty  for 
which  they  gallantly  but  vainly  struggled  in  their  own 
land. 

Resolved,  That  Committees  of  three  be  appointed 
for  each  of  the  Watds  of  the  city,  and  the  boroughs  of 
Allegheny,  Northern  Liberties,  and  Birmingham,  to  so- 
licit the  contributions  of  the  citizens  of  thei.-  respective 
wards  and  boroughs,  which  shall  be  paid  to  an  Execu- 
tive Committee,  to  be  appointed  by  this  meeting,  and 
by  them  appropriated  to  the  relief  of  the  expatriated 
strangers. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  then  appointed  to  the 
several  committees. 

Executive  Committee — Messrs.  Dallas  Burke,  and 
Lowrie. 

East  Wurd—Jzs.  Arthurs,  T.  A.  Hillier,  Wm.Ricu- 
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West  Ward— J.  D.  Davis,  J.  R.  M'Clintock,  R.  C. 
Stockton. 

North  Ward — D.  M.  Hogan,  Thomas  Wynne,  Wm. 
Holmes. 

South  Ward — Geo.  Ogden,  John  P.  Bakewell,  John 
Gallagher- 

Allegheny — Wm.  Robinson,  jr.  Isaac  Lightner,  John 
Morrison. 

Northern  Liberties — D.  P.  Ingersoll,  J.  H.  Shoenber- 
ger,  J.  B.  Morgan. 

Birmingham — C.  Ihmsen,  H.  W.  Wendt,  Jas.  Barr. 
On  motion, 

Resolved,  That  the  proceedings  of  this  meeting  be 
signed  by  the  Chairman  and  Secretary.and  published  in 
the  different  papers  of  the  city. 

SAM'L  PETTIGREW,  Pres't. 

Axfred  W.  Marks,  Sec'y. 

INAUGURAL  CHARGE  BY  J.  M.  PORTER,  ESQ. 

President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of 
LAFAYETTE  COLLEGE. 

In  pursuance  of  public  notice,  trie  first  Term  in  the 
new  College  edifice,  recently  erected,  on  the  High- 
lands, north  of  Bushkiln,  in  the  Borough  of  Easton, 
Northampton  county,- Pennsjlvania,  was  commenced 
and  opened  on  the  1st  uay  of  May,  1834. 

Shortly  after  nine  o'clock,  A.  M.  a  quorum  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  met  at  the  college,  and  unanimously 
adopted  a  code  of  Laws  for  the  government  of  the  in- 
stitution. 

At  ten  o'clock,  they  proceeded  with  the  faculty,  to 
the  large  Hall  of  the  college,  which,  in  memory  of  the 
useful  labours  of  David  Brainerd,  at  "The  Forks  of 
Delaware,"  the  spot  where  Easton  stands,  in  civilizing 
and  christanizing  the  Indians,  has  been  named  "  Brai- 
nerd Hall,"  where  a  large  audience  was  collected. 

The  ceremony  of  installing  the  President  and  Pro- 
fessors then  proceeded  in  the  following  order. 

1.—  Prayer  by  the  Rev.  J.  N.  Candee,  of  Belvidere, 
New  Jersey. 

2. — Music,  Invocation,  "  Father  all  Glorious,"  by 
the  choir,  led  by  Mr.  C.  F.  Worrell, 

3. — Address  and  ceremony  of  installation,  by  James 
M.  Porter,  Esq.  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

4 Reading  ot  the  Laws  of  the  institution  by  the 

same. 

5. — Inaugural  Address  by  the  Rev.  George  Junkin, 
D.  D.  President  of  the  College. 

6 Music.  An  original  hymn,  composed  for  the  oc- 
casion, by  Mrs.  J,  L-  Gray,  of  Easton)  by  the  choir  as 
above. 

f. — Prayer  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Macklin,of  Clinton,  New 
Jersey. 

8. — Benediction  by  President  Junkin. 

Address  and  Charge  by  James  M.  Porter,  President  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees- 

It  is  with  no  ordinary  feelings  of  gratification  that  I 
find  this  assemblage  brought  together  in  this  place, 
and  for  the  present  occasion.  The  result  of  private  en- 
terprise and  public  benefaction,  has  reared  this  stately 
edifice,  bearing  the  dear  and  cherished  name  of  the 
last  surviving  General  of  our  war  of  Independence,  for 
purposes  of  instructing',  and  consequently  benefiting 
the  youth  of  our  beloved  country.  And  it  is  a  pleasing 
coincidence  that  he,  who  is  first  called  to  preside  over 
the  institution,  and  to  direct  its  operations,  should  be 
the  son  of  one,  who  shed  his  blood  in  defence  of  his 
country,  on  the  same  field  of  Brandywine,  where  the 
youthful  Lafayette  first  bled  in  freedom's  cause.* 

It  is  not  yet  twelve  months  since  the  lines  for  its  walls 
were  marked  out  upon   the  ground,  and  it  was  on  the 


*  Dr.    Junkin's  father,  a  Lieutenant  at  the  battle  of 
Brandywine,  was  severely  wounded. 


27lh  of  June  last,  that  these  hands  laid  the  first  stone 
in  its  foundation.  Who  among  us  that  witnessed  the 
imposing  ceremony  of  laying  the  coiner  stone,  on  the 
last  anniversary  of  our  independence,  then  flattered 
himself  that  by  this  day,  the  building  would  have  been 
so  far  completed? 

We  boast  nothing  of  elegance  but  in  the  location, 
size,  and  proportions  of  the  edifice,  and  its  adaptation 
to  the  purposes  for  which  it  has  been  erected.  Nothing 
has  been  expended  in  ornament.  Our  attention  has  been 
directed  to  permanency,  convenience  and  economy  of 
room.  These  objects,  we  believe,  have  been  attained 
so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  go,  with  the  limited 
means  at  our  command,  and  we  may  safely  assure  our- 
selves,that  no  collegiate  building  in  our  country  affords 
better,  or  more  comfortable  quarters  for  students,  or 
greater,  if  indeed  equal,  beauty  of  situation. 

It  remains  now  for  the  public  to  cherish  and  sustain 
it,  and  if  superior  capacity  and  fitness  in  those  placed 
in  its  charge,  as  proved  by  the  unwonted  progress  of 
the  pupils  under  their  care  for  the  last  two  years,  con- 
stitute appropriate  claims  upon  the  public  for  their  pa- 
tronage, then  indeed  will  this  building  be  fully  occu- 
pied by  the  youthful  votaries  of  science,  seeking  riches 
that  no  mutation  of  lime  or  circumstance  can  ever  take 
from  them. 

In  accordance  with  usage,  we  assemble  this  day  to 
induct  into  office  the  faculty  of  the  college. 

The  Reverend  George  Junkin,  Doctor  of  Divinity, 
a  native  of  Cumberland  county,  Pennsylvania,  is  ap- 
pointed President  of  the  College  and  professor  of  Men- 
tal and  Moral  Philosophy,  Logic,  Rhetoric,  and  the 
Evidences  of  Christianity. 

Mr.  James  J.  Coon,  a  native  of  Allegheny  county, 
Pennsylvania,  and  graduate  of  Jefferson  College,  is 
appointed  professor  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages. 

Mr.  Samuel  Gal!oway,a  native  of  our  own  county, and 
graduate  of  Princeton  College,  is  appointed  professor 
of  Mathematics  and  Natural  Philosophy. 

These  being  the  portion  ef  the  faculty  now  present, 
will  be  installed. 

Mr.  Frederick  Schmidt, a  native  of  Bavaria,is  appoint- 
ed for  the  present,  instructor  in  the  German  Language. 
The  Reverend  Charles  R.  Demme,  D.  D.  appointed 
professor  of  German  Literature,  not  having  as  yet  de- 
cided to  accept  the  situation. 

In  confiding  to  you,  Reverend  Sir,  the  charge  of  this 
College,  as  its  President,  the  Board  of  Trustees  have, 
as  I  believe,  been  Providentially  directed,  and  without 
incurring  the  imputation  of  flattery,  I  may  be  permit- 
ted as  their  organ,  to  say,  that  two  years  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  you,  in  the  situation  you  now  fill,  has 
fully  justified  the  fondest  hopes,  they  cherished  of  your 
capacity  and  usefulness — from  the  high  reputation  you 
bore,  and  which  induced  their  original  selection  of  you. 
We  are  aware,  that  it  is  a  situation  which  can  only  be 
filled  by  a  clear  head,  a  sound  heart,  persevering  in- 
dustry, untiring  zeal,  and  a  mind  enlightened  by 
science  and  a  knowledge  of  human  nature. 

The  Charter  of  our  Institution  declares  "  that  per- 
sons of  every  religious  denomination  shall  be  capable 
of  being  elected  Trustees,  nor  shall  any  person,  either 
as  principal,  professor,  tutor  or  pupil  be  refused  ad- 
mittance into  the  College,  or  denied  any  of  the  privi- 
leges, immunities  or  advantages  thereof,  for,  or  on  ac- 
count of  his  sentinvents  in  matters  of  religion."  This 
provision  was  inserted  to  prevent  the  institution  from 
ever  being  perverted  to  sectarian  purposes;  and  it  is 
the  desire  of  the  board  literally  to  fulfil  this  injunction. 
Yet  whilst  they  would  strictly  comply  therewith,  they 
desire  to  record  their  testimony,  that  they  believe  no 
institution  of  the  kind  ever  can  be  properly  conducted, 
where  the  interests  of  religion  are  unattended  to  or  dis- 
regarded. And  whilst  they  would  wish  to  know  no 
sect  or  party  in  religion  within  its  walls,  they  would 
still  more  dread  the  withering,  desolating,  demoraliz- 
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ing  and  injurious  tendency  of  any  thing  which  would 
lead  to  scepticism,   infidelity    or  a   disregard  of  pure, 


egar< 


lead  to  scepticism,  infidelity 
evangelical  and  vital  piety. 

Knowing  your  liberality  and  your  piety,  the  board 
feel  that  they  can  safely  confide  this  delicate  matter 
into  your  hands,  believing  that  you  will  avoid  the  ex- 
tremes alluded  to,  and  entirely  fulfil  the  intentions  of 
the  Legislature  in  this  respect. 

You  have  undertaken  the  charge  of  this  Institution 
upon  terms  that  are  perhaps  new  in  college  annals. — 
You  have  to  depend  for  your  support  and  that  of  your 
able  associates  and  assistants,  on  the  sums  to  be  receiv- 
ed for  tuition,  and  hence  we  have  the  additional  incen- 
tive of  personal  interest,  superadded  to  that  of  a  desire 
to  be  useful  and  to  enhance  your  own  fame  and  that  of 
the  institution,  to  induce  you  to  activity,  exertion  and 
perseverance. 

The  general  superintendence  of  the  institution,  as 
well  as  it  regards  the  moral  as  the  mental  improvement 
of  the  students,  is  committed  to  your  charge.  The  fact 
that,  for  two  years  past,  since  the  institution  commenc- 
ed its  operations  under  your  charge,  nothing  has  oc- 
curred, to  evince  a  spirit  of  insubordination  or  violation 
of  the  rights  or  feelings  of  any  of  our  citizens,  speaks 
emphatically  your  capacity  to  control  and  govern 
youths,  as  well  as  the  moral  worth  and  correct  deport- 
ment of  the  young  gentlemen  of  the  institution. 

That  you  will  faithfully  perform  all  the  duties  incum- 
bent upon  you,  and  grow  in  fame  and  raise  the  institu- 
tion to  a  high  rank  among  the  literary  establishments  of 
our  country,  is  fondly  hoped  and  firmly  believed. 

In  confiding  to  you,  gentlemen,  (addressing  Messrs. 
Coon  and  Galloway,)  the  professorships  of  Languages, 
Mathematics  and  Natural  Philosophy,  we  believe  we 
have  also  been  fortunate. 

You  are  in  the  prime  of  manhood,  fresh  from  your 
College  studies,  where  you  have  honored  yourselves 
and  your  native  state,  in  bearing  away  the  first  honors 
of  the  institutions  in  which  you  have,  respectively  gradu- 
ated. I  speak  advisedly  when  I  say  that  I  know  your 
selection  to  the  stations  you  fill,  was  induced  by  the 
opinion  entertained  by  those  who  had  a  right  to  know, 
that  .you  were  peculiarly  fitted  for  them.  In  the  ex- 
perience we  have  had  of  the  value  of  the  services  of 
one  of  you  for  the  last  eighteen  months,  we  know  that 
our  expectations  have  not  been  disappointed;  and  have 
no  fears  but  that  they  will  be  equally  realized  in  the 
other  of  you,  just  now  entering  upon  his  duties.  You 
are  engaged  in  an  ennobling  and  instructive  pursuit, 
and  may  fondly  hope  from  the  promise  of  your  youth, 
that  your  age  may  be  crowned  with  the  highest  honors 
which  literary  and  scientific  pursuits  can  bestow. 

To  your  charge  then  (addressing  the  President  and 
Professors,)  with  that  of  the  other  professors  who  have 
been,  or  may  be  appointed  to  fill  the  other  chairs  of 
this  Institution,  constituting  the  faculty  thereof,  the 
charge  of  this  Institution  is  according  to  the  charter  of 
incorporation  committed. 

If  the  name  of  the  Uoman  Cornelia  has  been  im- 
mortalized for  the  exemplary  manner  in  which  she 
educated  her  sons,  the  Gracchi,  whom  she  exhibit- 
ed as  jewels  of  superior  value  to  any  which  a  wealthier, 
but  less  instructed  lady  of  Rome  could  produce;  it  is 
because  of  the  value  of  her  example  and  the  apposite- 
ness  of  her  remark. 

So  here,the  people  of  Pennsylvania  and  of  the  Union, 
commit  to  your  charge  their  jewels,  in  the  persons  of  a 
portion  of  their  sons.  They  desire  that  they  may  re- 
ceive that  polish  and  improvement  which  useful  learn- 
ing never  fails  to  bestow,  that  by  the  development  of 
their  faculties  and  the  cultivation  of  their  powers  of 
mind — they  may  indeed  shine  with  a  lustre,  and  pos- 
sess an  intrinsic  worth  far  beyond  any  thing  to  be  found 
in  the  richest  specimens  of  the  productions  of  Gol- 
conda- 

(Thc  Rev.  Dr.  Junkin's  Address  will  appear  next 
week.) 


IMPROVEMENT  IN  THE  GRIST  MILL. 

Isaac  Straub  of  Northumberland  County  has  invented 
a  fixture  for  the  Grist  Mill  that  he  calls  a  "  Self  Stopper." 
This  fixture  will  stop  off  the  water  and  stop  the  mill  in 
the  absence  of  the  miller.  Mr.  S.  has  it  in  Operation, 
and  can  be  seen  by  all.  A  mechanic  will  at  once  per- 
ceive the  utility  and  usefulness  of  it.  It  will  also  be 
seen  that  it  is  certain  to  take  effect  at  the  proper  time, 
viz:  the  moment  the  mill  starts  to  run  empty.  The  ef- 
fect is  caused  from  an  increase  of  speed,  (which  is  al- 
ways the  case  when  empty.)  The  fixture  is  cheap, 
durable  and  simple,  and  we  do  heartily  recommend  it 
to  all  mill  owners,  as  a  valuable  improvement  in  the 
Grist  Mill,  and  are  of  opinion  that  a  mill  is  not  finished 
without  this  little  appendage— for  the  want  of  which, 
many  mills  have  been  burned  down.  Many  mill  owners 
are  not  aware  of  the  amount  of  injury  done  their  mills 
from  this  cause  alone,  and  the  above  fixture  may  be 
considered  as  a  perfect  remedy.  The  public  will  be 
much  benefited  by  the  introduction  of  Mr.  Straub's 
improvement,  for  it  certainly  deserves  merit.  We  wish 
the  inventor  a  suitable  reward  for  his  little,  but  ingeni- 
ous discovery. 

Mr.  S.  informs  us  that  he  has  taken  out  a  patent  for 
the  above. 

ISAAC  &  JOHN  VINCENT. 

August  1,  1834 

Mr.  Straub  having  put  up  his  fixtures  in  my  mill,  I 
am  satisfied  with  its  usefulness,  and  therefore  heartily 
subscribe  to  the  above  explanation  and  opinion. 

E.  Q.  LYON. 

Hughesville,  Aug.  16,  1834. 


Erie,  Pa. 
Lime. — "We  have  before  us  a  sample  of  very  beauti- 
ful lime  burnt  from  a  quarry  of  stone  recently  found  on 
the  bank  of  Walnut  creek,  about  ten  miles  from  this 
place.  It  slacks  with  great  ease,  and  is  pronounced  by 
good  judges  to  be  superior  to  the  ordinary  lime  brought 
from  Canada  and  the  islands.  We  are  informed  that 
from  present  appearances,  the  source  is  inexhaustible. 
Since  the  first  discovery  (on  the  land  of  Mr.  S.  F. 
Gudtner)  we  understand  that  large  quantities  of  the 
same  kind  of  stone  have  been  found  in  other  places 
along  the  creek.  We  hope  the  expectations  relative  to 
the  quantity  may  be  fully  realized.  In  that  event 
the  discovery  will  be  of  inestimable  value  to  the  county. 


Columbia,  Pa.  Sept.  16,  1834. 
Riot  at  Colombia. — Another  exhibition  of  that  mad 
spirit  of  anarchy  and  violence  which  is  spreading  over 
the  country  like  a  flood,  prostrating  the  barriers  which 
have  hitherto  protected  the  lives  and  property  of  the 
citizens,  and  overthrowing  the  laws  and  good  order  of 
the  community,  was  made  in  this  place  on  Tuesday 
night  last.  At  the  dead  hour  of  midnight — fit  time  for 
such  deeds  of  darkness — a  band  of  riotous  persons  as- 
sembled and  attacked  a  house  in  Front  street,  occupi- 
ed by  a  black  man,  the  porch  and  a  part  of  the  frame  of 
which  they  tore  down,  the  inmates  leaving  the  building 
at  the  first  alarm.  Thence  the  mob  proceeded  to  the 
office  of  another  colored  person,  whe  deals  in  lumber, 
broke  open  the  window  and  doors,  rifled  the  desk,  and 
scattered  the  papers  along  the  pavement.  After  at- 
tempting to  upset  the  building,  they  marched  off,  hav- 
ing gained  "glory  enough  for  one  night."  Such  pro- 
ceedings are  disgraceful  to  the  character  of  the  town, 
subversive  of  the  quiet  and  safety  of  the  inhabitants  and 
insulting  to  the  laws  under  which  we  live. 


From  the  Washington  [Pa.]  Reporter. 
|  Messrs.  Editors — V  copper  coin  [a  cent]  was  re- 
cently dug  up  in  a  garden  in  this  place  which  bears  a 
curious  relation  to  a  part  of  our  American  history.  It 
j  has  on  one  side  a  head  of  George  III.  and  the  words 
i  ''Georgiua  111.  Hex''  around  the  edge.  On  the  oppo- 
site side,  arc  represented  the  coats  of  arms  of  England 
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Ireland,  Scotland  and  Virginia,  quartered,  and  on  the 
edge  are  the  word  and  figures  "Virginia  1773." 

The  following  historical  facts  are  here  distinctly  re- 
ferred to.  During  the  usurpation  of  Cromwell,  the 
Colony  of  Virginia  refused  to  acknowledge  his  author- 
ity, and  declared  itself  independent.  Shortly  after, 
finding  that  Cromwell  threatened  to  send  a  fleet,  and 
army  to  reduce  Virginia  to  subjection,  and  fearing  the 
ability  of  this  feeble  state  to  withstand  this  force,  sent 
over,  in  a  small  ship,  a  messenger  to  Charles  II.  then 
an  exile  at  Breda  in  Flanders.  Charles  accepted  the 
invitation  to  come  over  and  be  King  of  Virginia,  and 
was  on  the  eve  of  embarking  for  Virginia  when  he  was 
recalled  to  the  throne  of  England.  As  soon  as  he  was 
restored  to  the  crown  of  England,  in  gratitude  for  the 
loyalty  of  Virginia,  he  caused  her  coat  of  arms  to  l>e 
quartered  with  those  of  England,  Scotland  and  Ireland, 
as  an  independent  member  of  the  empire.  The  above 
coin  is  confirmatory  of  these  facts.  Hence  the  origin 
of  the  phrase  "Old  Dominion"  frequently  applied  to 
Virginia.  A.  B. 

REV.  GREGORY  f.  BEDELL,  D.  D. 

This  good  man,  a  distinguished  brother  in  the  Chris- 
tian ministry,  and  the  beloved  Pastor  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church,  in  south  Eighth  street,  Philadelphia, 
departed  this  life  at  Baltimore,  Md-  on  the  30th  qf 
August  last.  His  corpse  was  brought  to  this  city,  and 
interred  on  Tuesday,  the  2d  of  September.  For  sever- 
al years  past  he  has  laboured  under  a  serious  pulmona- 
ry affection,  but  still  contrived  with  great  care  and  assi- 
duity to  be  very  useful  as  a  pastor,  and  a  writer  of  good 
religious  books. — Philadtlphian. 

The  Rev  Gregory  T.  Bedell,  D.  D.  died  at  Baltimore, 
on  the  30th  August,  1834,  in  the  forty-third  year  of  his  age,  and 
his  remains  were  brought  to  this  city,  and  interred  in  the  ceme- 
tery of  St.  Andrew's  church. 

Those  who  knew  Dr.  Bedell  solely  through  his  literary  pro- 
ductions, and  his  clerical  reputation,  must  have  felt  surprized 
at  the  announcement  of  his  age.  That  he  who  had  poured  such 
an  abundant  treasure  from  the  press,  and  so  long  held  the  high- 
est place  in  pulpit  oratory,  should  have  reached  only  to  two 
score  years,  is  indeed  matter  of  wonder;  but  when  we  know, 
that  for  at  least  fifteen  years,  he  has  contended  with  a  malady 
which  seldom  permitted  a  single  day  of  entire  comfort,  we  are 
doubly  impressed  with  astonishment  at  the  labors  endured,  and 
the  works  executed  by  him. 

'J  he  mystery  is  easily  explained  however,  when  it  is  known, 
that  he  lived  with  the  single  purpose  of  serving  his  Divine  Mas- 
ter, and  that  though  possessed  of  a  facility  and  versatility  of 
talent  which  would  have  seduced  almost  any  other  man  into 
procrastination,  he  seldom  lost  the  little  fractions  of  time,  so 
generally  squandered;  but  in  every  place  and  at  all  seasons, 
was  accustomed  to  seize  his  pen  and  record  his  thoughts.  He 
has  been  often  seen  in  his  vestry-room,  in  the  midst  of  his 
iriends,  immediately  after  laborious  public  duty,  committing  to 
paper,  hints  for  future  sermons,  or  anticipated  publication.  This 
economy  of  time  too  was  practised  by  the  man  who  has  more 
than  once  written  out  an  entire  sermon  at  a  single  sitting.  Valua- 
ble as  he  was  in  other  respects,  in  none  has  Dr.  Bedell  exhibit- 
ed a  more  uselid  and  a  rarer  lesson. 

In  another  respect  he  presented  a  delightful  model.  Origin- 
ally kind,  gentle,  and  most  affectionate,  his  heart  did  not  loose 
the  freshness  and  force  of  feeling  as  it  became  necessary  to  ex- 
pand his  regards  over  a  wider  surface.  Nor  did  increasing 
years  abate  the  vigor  of  his  sentiments.  For  his  fellow  men,  as 
well  as  for  his  friends  and  his  family,  there  was  a  constantly  in- 
creasing interest;  and  as  his  religion  burned  more  and  more 
intensely,  so  did  his  love  for  his  neighbor  grow  stronger  and 
stronger— and  while  he  learned  to  love  his  God  with  all  his 
soul,  he  did  not  forget  to  prize  his  fellows  as  himself. 

It  was  this  two-fold  affection,  which  through  the  grace  of 
God,  kept  him  from  feeling  elated  by  the  successful  service  of 
the  temple,  and  the  flattering  suffrages  of  the  world.  His  humility 
grew  with  his  fame  and  liis  usefulness,  and  then  most  did  he 
give  the  glory  to  his  Master,  when  he  was  most  eminent  in  the 
eyes  of  men.  The  nearer  he  drew  to  Heaven,  and  the  more  his 
labors  resulted  in  great  and  good  effects,  the  more  did  he  lament 
the  feebleness  of  the  efforts,  compared  with  the  greatness  of  the 
cause,  and  thank  the  giver  of  every  good  gift  that  the  progress 
of  his  kingdom  was  not  left  to  any  arm  of  flesh. 

That  remarkable  humility  gave  a  peculiar  grace  to  his  natural 
gentleness  of  manner  and  character.  He  was  the  gentlest  of 
human  beings,  and  while  perfectly  fearless  in  the  execution  of 
his  high  functions,  always  preferred  persuasion  to  command,and 
desired  rather  to  iead  than  to  drive  the  sinner  to  repentance. 


In  an  iritimate,  almost  daily,  intercourse  for  more  than  ten 
years,  the  writer  of  this  article  never  received  from  him  a  harsh 
or  hasty  observation,  although  matters  of  the  deepest  interest 
were  frequently  subjects  of  discordant  opinion. 

The  dogmatic  manner,  so  frequently  the  result  of  pulpit  de- 
clamation, never  infected  him;  and  all  his  intimate  friends  will 
agree  in  the  opinion  that  he  was  entirely  free  from  this  very 
common  fault  of  those  who  in  any  profession  are  frequently 
privileged  to  assert  without  hazard  of  direct  contradiction. 

His  singleness  of  heart,  and  force  of  religion,  made  Dr.  Be- 
dell eminently  practical.  The  speculations  which  might  illus- 
trate the  man,  were  avoided  for  the  services  which  might  save 
the  sinner,  and  that  only  seemed  important  in  his  eyes,  which 
promised  practically  to  advance  the  mighty  cause  in  which  he 
had  embarked  his  energies,  and  to  which  he  sacrificed  first  his 
health  and  then  his  life.  Every  thing  was  turned  by  him  to 
religious  account.  He  edited  a  newspaper — it  was  a  Christian 
Register  He  wrote  a  review — it  was  to  bring  the  example  and 
precepts  of  Heber  attractively  before  his  readers.  He  published 
a  Souvenir — it  was  to  press  the  popular  annuals  into  the  services 
of  religion.  He  was  a  chief  builder  up  of  Bristol  College — it 
was  to  discipline  and  instruct  new  soldiers  of  the  cross  for  that 
strife  in  which  he  could  not  long  hope  himself  to  be  a  combatant; 
he  greedily  devoured  the  literature  of  the  day — it  was  to  select, 
republish  and  spread  abroad  whatever  was  promotive  of  morals, 
and  illustrative  of  piety.  Everyone  who  examines  the  shelves 
of  the  booksellers,  finds  the  name  of  Dr.  Bedell  on  the  title 
page  of  a  very  large  portion  of  the  most  saleable  rel  gious  books. 
His  tact  in  this  was  unquestionable;  and  his  selection  was  con- 
sidered as  sufficient  warrant  for  republication,  and  his  name  an 
adequate  proof  of  popular  fitness. 

Wth  euch  qualities  who  could  fail  to  prove  interesting  and 
ins'  ructive  in  the  pulpit?  But  Dr.  Bedell  had  also  elegant  taste, 
chaste  gesture,  and  a  pleasing,  powerful  and  clear  enunciation. 
With  such  advantages,  with  heartfelt  conviction  of  the  truth 
and  paramount  importance  of  his  subject,  forgetful  of  self  and 
looking  only  to  his  audience,  he  never  failed  to  make  a  strong 
and  a  permanent  impression.  Under  such  circumstances,  those 
who  knew  him  best  and  heard  him  most  frequently,  felt  him 
most  forcibly.  He  was  an  unrivalled  every  day  preacher.  Never 
aiming  at  single  great  efforts,  he  never  fell  into  mediocracy. 
Although  his  "occasional"  sermons  exhibit  rare  powers,  it  was 
necessary  to  hear  him  often,  to  know  the  full  influence  of  his 
eloquence.  The  stream  of  his  mind  seldom  dashed  from  the 
cataract  or  foamed  in  the  rapids — clear,  gentle,  pure,  it  was  al- 
ways beautiful,  seldom  wild  or  irregular — it  delighted  not  in 
the  rock  and  the  whirlpool,  but  loved  to  stray  along  cultivated 
fields,  and  amidst  verdant  meadows,  where  it  could  fertilize  the 
one,  and  irrigate  the  other.  Judging  of  oratory  by  its  effects, 
his  was  of  the  highest  order, — for  he  reared  St.  Andrew's 
from  its  foundation;  and  that  church  with  its  overflowing  peo- 
ple, its  numerous  societies,  its  rich  donations,nits  thousand 
scholars,  is  the  very  point  to  which  the  Episcopal  public  turns 
for  an  example,  of  active  good  and  extended  usefulness.  It  was 
the  product  of  the  labor  of  eleven  years,  during  all  which  time, 
he  was  under  the  affliction  of  disease,  often  painful,  always  op- 
pressive. 

But  in  spite  of  a  feeble  constitution  and  superinduced  sickness, 
literary  labours  and  general  engagements,  the  first  Rector  of 
St.  Andrew's  church  has  left  it  in  a  state  of  the  highest  religious 
prosperity,  after  a  progress  most  harmonious,  at  a  period  when 
the  dissentions  of  the  church  general  rendered  it  difficult  to 
maintain  the  peace  and  good  order  of  individual  communities.  His 
year  has  closed  almost  in  its  spring,  but  the  fruits  were  mingled 
with  the  blossoms — and  amidst  the  buds  and  flowers  of  the  ear- 
lier season,  we  hail  the  ripened  grain  and  the  rich  abundance  of 
a  productive  autumn.  Who  then  shall  lament  that  "his  sun  has 
set  while  it  is  yet  day,'1  since  he  has  done  his  work  and  avoid- 
ed the  ills  of  the  sunset  of  life?  It  was  an  early  but  not  a  pre- 
mature death:  and  indeed  his  influence  does  not  die  with  him, 
for  its  lasting  memorials  are  every  where  abroad  in  the  churches, 
to  stimulate  piety  and  enliven  hope,  and  to  prove  that,  with 
the  blessing  of  God,  great  ends  may  be  reached  by  apparently 
inadequate  means. 

It  is  scarcely  to  be  supposed  that  with  such  dispositions  and 
such  piety  as  were  possessed  by  Dr.  Bedell,  his  socid  circle 
could  fail  to  be  peculiarly  interesting.  Gentle  manners,  warm 
affections,  sprightly  friendship,  were  there  in  a  degree  scarcely 
ever  found  in  our  darkened  world.  His  wife  was  his  highest 
and  most  cherished  friend  and  confidant,  his  children  feared 
only  to  wound  him,  and  his  friends  crowded  round  him  with  a 
full  assurance  of  a  welcome  at  once  warm  and  sincere.  It  was 
indeed  impossible  to  enter  his  domestic  circle  without  feeling 
how  much  its  enjoyments  were  heightened  and  purified  by  the 
sacred  spirit  of  its  head,  and  the  habitual  kindness  of  its  inmates- 
His  widowed  wife  and  his  orphan  children  have  lost  not  only 
their  stay,  but  their  preceptor  and  companion.  Yet  if  they 
mourn  they  hav3  the  certainty  of  his  happiness  to  console,  and 
his  bright  example  to  support  them.  They  are  the  legacy  of 
the  righteous  man,  and  will  they  not  participate  in  the  promise 
that  they  shall  not  be  deserted. 
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INAUGURAL  ADDRESS  OF  THE  REV-  GEORGE 
JUNK1N,  D.  D. 

President  of  Lafayette  College— May  1, 1834. 

**  That  all  men  are  created  equal"  is  a  maxim  whose 
truth  may  not  he  challenged  when  the  question  relates 
to  moral  right.  To  arraign  its  correctness  here,  were 
to  impeach  the  Creator's  wisdom,  and  to  lay,  at  least 
plausible  grounds,  for  justifying  the  creature's  tyranny. 
lie  who  "hath  made  of  one  blood  all  nations  of  men," 
designed  this  one  blood  to  circulate  through  the  entire 
body,  and  to  produce  unity  of  feeling  and  of  action; 
and  thus,  to  secure  to  every  part  of  this  one  body,  the 
full  and  free  exercise  of  its  appropriate  functions.  That 
a  temporary  derangement  of  the  system  has  occurred,  is 
not  to  be  denied.  Rut  that  this  derangement  is  tempo- 
rary, and  that  the  ultimate  accomplishment  of  the  divine 
plan  and  purpose,  in  the  actual  enjoyment,  by  every 
living  man,  of  all  the  rights  allotted  to  him  by  the  laws 
of  heaven,  will  one  day  evince  the  correctness  of  the 
principle,  we  think  equally  true.  The  present  derang- 
ed stale  of  human  society  can  only  arraign  its  present 
practical  truth:  it  cannot  affect  it  as  an  abstract  and  ori- 
ginal principle. 

The  day  will  surely  come,  when  it  shall  be  known 
and  acknowledged  "from  the  rising  of  the  sun  even 
unto  the  going  down  of  the  same,"  that  as  to  moral 
rights,  "  all  men  are  created  equal." 

Should  we  however  attempt  to  carry  this  axiom  of 
our  moral  creed  into  other  departments  of  our  nature — 
we  may  find  that  what  is  true  in  a  bill  of  rights,  may  be 
untrue  in  a  book  of  facts  and  philosophy.  If  we  ask 
whether,  in  their  physical  and  intellectual  qualities,  all 
men  are  created  equal,  the  mind  hesitates.  It  glances 
at  facts.  It  perceives  here,  on  the  cheek  of  infancy  the 
freshness  and  bloom  of  health,  there  paleness  and  dis- 
ease: here  the  strength  and  vigour  that  promise  life 
and  happiness;  there  the  feebleness  and  frailty  that 
point  to  pain  and  sorrow  and  an  early  grave.  Thus 
surrounded,  ihere  is  no  evasion,  the  mind  denies  the 
equality  of  men  as  to  physical  properties. 

On  the  question  of  mental  powers,  there  is  greater 
room  for  discussion.  If  you  look  at  men  as  they  are, 
and  deduce  your  inference  from  the  powers  of  mind  as 
developed  and  displayed  in  their  actual  conduct,  it  must 
be  directly  and  fully  hostile  to  the  truth  of  our  maxim, 
in  this  application  of  it.  All  men  have  not  equality  of 
intellectual  properties.  They  do  actually  vary.  They 
range  widely  in  the  extended  field  that  lies  between 
idiocy  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  paradise  of  angels  on 
the  other.  From  these  data  the  conclusion  is  against 
equality  of  mental  powers. 

Should  however  another  aspect  of  the  question  pre- 
sent itself.  Should  we  be  interrogated  as  to  the  original 
powers  of  mind,  or  rather  of  the  soul,  as  it  proceeds 
from  the  .hands  of  its  Creator,  the  discussion  must  be 
more  protracted  and  the  decision  may  probably  be  dif- 
ferent. For  it  is  at  least  not  obvious,  that  the  assump- 
tion of  the  doctrine  of  perfect  equality,  wovdd  bring  its 
advocates  into  greater  difficulties  than  those  which  en- 
compass the  advocates  of  original  inequality.  The  far- 
mer might  find  themselves  equally  as  able  to  account 
satisfactorily  for  all  present  differences  between  the 
powers  of  mind  in  different  men,  their  original  equality 
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being  assumed,  as  the  latter  to  obviate  certain  difficul- 
ties in  connecting  their  theory  with  the  principles  of 
divine  government.  As  however,  it  is  not  my  design  to 
discuss  the  merits  and  pretensions  of  either  theory,  nor 
even  to  express  an  opinion  on  either;  but  only,  by  a 
statement  of  the  question,  to  open  the  way  to  my  own 
subject— 1  proceed  to  remark,  that  a  large  amount  of 
the  actual  difference  between  the  intellectual  qualities 
of  adults,  has  its  origin  in  two  sources,  viz.  the  differ- 
ence in  physical  constitution,  and  the  difference  in  ex- 
ternal circumstances.  It  has  often  appeared  to  me, 
that,  even  upon  the  hypothesis  of  original  equality  of 
mind,  these  two  causes  will  go  far  to  explain  all  the 
phenomena  connected  with  subsequent  diversities. 

Two  seeds  may  grow  on  the  same  stem,  may  possess 
precisely  similar  qualities,  and  in  equal  degrees,  and 
yet,  being  subjected  to  different  external  treatment, 
may  in  their  subsequent  development,  become  plants 
or  trees,  differing  exceedingly  from  each  other.  Now, 
what  external  circumstance  is  to  the  germ  and  tender 
plant,  the  peculiar  temperament,  passions,  feelings  of 
his  merely  animal  nature,  are  to  the  mind  of  man. — 
These  are,  as  it  were,  external  to  the  intellect,  and 
operate  their  influence  upon  its  development  or  the 
contrary,  in  a  way  analogous  to  the  operations  of  out- 
ward circumstances  upon  the  herb  of  the  field.  And 
this  analogy  runs  farther  than  to  mere  external  obvious 
circumstances.  For  very  frequently  the  extrinsic 
agency  by  which  two  equal  germs  are  made  to  produce 
very  unequal  plants,  lie  hid  from  our  view,  as  effect- 
ually as  the  feelings  and  passions  escape  detection, which 
militate  against  the  growth  of  mind.  Without  therefore 
becoming  responsible  for  the  doctrine  that  all  men  are 
created  equal  in  intellectual  powers,  I  think  we  may 
safely  aver,  that  the  chief  hinderances  to  education  are 
to  be  found  in  the  sordid  passions  of  the  human  bosom, 
and  the  overpowering  influence  of  untoward  circum- 
stances. If  this  is  tenable  ground,  then,  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  very  desirable  work  of  elevating  man- 
kind toward  an  equality  of  mentnl  powers,  we  have  to 
direct  our  attention  to  two  things — we  have  to  neutral- 
ize the  poison  of  corrupt  passion;  and  we  have  to 
place  the  human  plant  in  a  soil  propitious  to  its 
growth. 

To  the  former  of  these,  it  will  be  found  proper  to 
give  our  chief  attention:  for  the  plant  in  question  soon 
acclimates,  and  by  accommodating  itself,  subdues  the 
ruggedness  of  nature  and  flourishes,  I  had  almost  said 
equally  under  the  line  and  amid  polar  snows.  Rut  the 
very  energies  by  which  this  plant  achieves  this  victory 
of  peace,  and  renders  all  soils  propitious  to  its  own 
growth,  are  derived  from,  at  least  they  are  brought 
into  action  by  the  power  which  remedies  the  former 
evil.  Extract  the  root  of  bitterness  and  you  regenerate 
the  soil.  Deposit  the  seed  and  you  secure  its  develop- 
ment in  a  rich  harvest  of  intellectual  growth. 

My  intelligent  audience  will  have  already  perceived, 
that  I  use  die  term  Education,  in  the  literal  meaning, 
which  to  the  honor  and  happiness  of  the  age,  is  now  the 
sense  commonly  received  by  those  conversant  with  the 
subject. 

It  is  the  art  of  drawing  out,  and  ol  course  depends 
largely  upon  the  science  of  what  is  within.  A  know- 
ledge oi  the  principles,  good  and  bad,  which  are  in  men 
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is  manifestly  of  prime  importance  to  him  who  would 
draw  them  out,  the  one  for  instruction,  the  other  for 
destruction.     The  sum  of  Education  may  therefore  be 

embraced   in  two  words,  Evolution  and    Instruction 

That  calls  forth  the  dormant  energies  of  the  entire  man 
— physical,  moral  and  mental;  tliis  trains  them  to  sys- 
tematic action  in  the  pursuit  of  right  objects;  and  builds 
up  the  entire  being  into  conformity  with  the  law  and 
image  of  his  Maker. 

Thus  you  perceive,  we  set  the  mark  high.  The  true 
and  proper  immediate  end  of  education,  is  the  perfect- 
ing of  the  human  being.  Its  ultimate  end  the  glory  of 
h,s  Creator. 

Now,  it  is  susceptible  of  easy  demonstration,  that  this 
drawing  forth  is  effected  by  the  application  of  proper 
means,  and  the  legitimate  activities  of  the  respective 
faculties  or  powers.  These  are  increased  only  by  their 
own  exercise.  The  bodily  senses — the  ear  for  example, 
arrives  at  a  high  degree  of  perfection  in  discriminating 
sounds,  by  long  and  diligent  practice.  So  it  is  with  the 
faculties  of  the  mind  and  heart.  And  there  is  no  possi- 
ble way  of  carrying  these  respective  parts  of  the  human 
being  onward  toward  perfection,  but  by  their  own  acti- 
vities. The  arguments— especially  the  analogical  ar- 
guments, in  maintenance  of  this  position,  are  beautiful, 
and  to  my  mind  irresistible.  So  are  they  also,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  other  position  just  stated,  viz:  that  proper 
means  must  be  used  to  excite  those  activities.  It  might 
be  shown  that  every  improvable  faculty  is  furnished  by 
the  Creator,  with  its  proper  aliment  or  stimulating  prin- 
ciple, by  whose  seasonable  application  its  activity  is  to 
be  estimated  and  its  growth  secured. 

But  I  press  not  these  topics  at  present.  The  public 
will  soon  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  them  more  fully 
discussed  in  an  essay  now  in  press:  and  they  would  do 
well  to  consult  "  The  annals  of  Education,"  a  periodi- 
cal edited  in  Boston  by  the  Rev.  VV.  C.  Woodbridge,  to 
whose  labours,  I  presume  most  friends  of  this  cause  in 
America,  feel  themselves  much  indebted. 

Without  entangling  ourselves  therefore,  in  the  toils 
of  any  philosophical  system,  we  have,  as  I  hope,  dis- 
covered at  least  the  proximate  cause  of  that  disease,  by 
which  the  human  faculties  are  enfeebled  and  their  en- 
ergies prevented  from  development. 

Practical  educators  will  agree  with  us,  that  the  chief 
obstructions  are  thrown  in  the  way  by  sordid  passions. 
That  therefore,  which  will  most  effectually  assuage  the 
tumult  of  passion  and  reduce  feeling  into  subjection  to 
judgment  and  reason,  will  most  effectually  subserve  the 
cause  of  education.  If  all  obstructions  to  mental,  moral 
and  physical  growth  be  removed,  and  the  proper 
aliment  be  supplied,  enlargement — advancement  to- 
ward perfection  must  inevitably  follow.  Thus  the 
question  magnifies  its  own  importance  as  we  advance. 
How  shall  this  removal  be  effected?  By  what  authori- 
tative mandate  shall  this  tumultuous  sea  be  spoken  into 
calm?  How  shall  passion  be  made  subservient  to 
reason?  By  what  antidote  shall  this  poison  be  neutral- 
ized ? 

I  answer,  by  the  blood  of  Calvary.  By  the  omnipo- 
tence of  truth  divine.  By  the  still,  small  voice  of  the 
gospel.  By  the  hammer  of  God's  word,  which  break- 
elh  the  rock  in  pieces.  Religion — true  religion — the 
religion  which  cometh down  from  heaven — and  nothing 
but  this  can  do  it 

The  influence  of  religion  upon  education,  is  the  subject 
before  us. 

Religion  is  veneration  toward  God  and  benevolence 
toward  man.  "Pure  religion  and  undefiled  before 
God  and  the  Father,  is  this:  To  visit  the  fatherless  and 
widows  in  their  affliction,  and  to  keep  himself  unspot- 
ted from  the  world."     Holiness  and  love. 

Man  is  born  religious.  A  disposition  to  reverence  a 
supreme  being  is  an  essential  ingredient  in  his  nature. 
He  would  not  be  man  without  it.  But  then,  the  mea- 
sure of  his  correctness  and  purity  in  the  exercise  of  this 
original  element  of  his  nature  is  variant  as  the  climes 


which  give  him  birth,  the  diversities  of  his  complexion 
and  person,  and  the  habiliments  that  decorate  and  de- 
form both. 

Us  purity  depends  upon  its  correctness.  For  it  is 
obvious,  that  without  a  knowledge  of  the  divine  char- 
acter, man  cannot  accommodate  himself  to  it.  Any 
appearance  of  conformity  that  might  present  itself, 
could  only  be  fortuitous  to  him  and  not  voluntary:  and 
therefore  it  could  have  no  moral  character.  The  law 
must  be  known — the  will  of  the  law-giver  must  be  di- 
vulged, before  there  can  be  a  moral  subject  responsible 
to  it.  And  the  measure  of  responsibility  runs  parallel 
with  the  revelation.  The  clearer  his  knowledge,  the 
deeper  is  his  responsibility,  and  if  he  duly  appreciate 
it,  the  higher  his  purity.  A  degree  therefore  there 
must  be,  in  the  scale  of  knowledge,  below  which, 
neither  the  purity  nor  the  love  which  constitute  the 
sum  of  true  religion  can  be  found.  It  is  not  necessary 
for  practical  purposes  that  we  should  ascertain  precise- 
ly the  position  of  this  degree.  It  may  suffice  to  know 
in  general,  that  below  it  religion  degenerates  into  super- 
stition. The  religious  principle  still  abides  in  man's 
bosom,  but  he  lacks  knowledge  to  direct  its  exercise 
and  becomes  an  Athenian,— too  much  given  to  the  ven- 
eration of  inferior  beings. 

Yet  after  all,  a  bad  religion  is  better  than  none.  And 
perhaps  it  would  induce  little  peril  to  enlarge  the  pro- 
position and  affirm,  that  the  checks  and  stimulants  even 
of  the  most  corrupt  religion  are  not  without  some  bene- 
ficial influence  in  developing  the  powers  of  man.  At 
least  their  removal,  except  by  the  better  light  of  abetter 
system,  would  deteriorate  his  condition  and  lock  up 
more'  effectually  his  faculties  from  the  possibility  of  im- 
provement. -For  our  purpose,  however,  a  narrower 
field  is  marked  out  in  the  affirmation  that  Christianity 
affords  the  only  efficacious  remedy  for  all  the  obstruc- 
tions to  education,  the  strongest  stimulant,  to  that  acti- 
vity which  perfects  the  human  character. 

Fully  to  occupy  this  field  it  will  be  necessary  first  to 
point  out  the  manner  in  which  these  sordid  passions 
operate  their  baleful  influence.  This  they  do  nega- 
tively and  positively,  relatively  and  absolutely.  Every 
unhallowed  feeling  in  its  indulgence  and  gratification 
occupies  the  attention  of  the  mind  and  diverts  it,  for 
the  present,  from  such  active  employment  as  would 
promote  its  improvement.  Now  when  sinful  passions 
are  strong  and  numerous,  and  press  their  claims  to  fre- 
quent indulgence,  the  drafts  upon  time  must  be  very 
heavy.  And  the  voluptuary  may  find  himself  fully  oc- 
cupied in  meeting  their  claims,  during  as  many  hours 
in  the  twenty-four,  as  can  be  spared  from  indispensible 
rest  and  recreation.  Thus  during  the  period  of  highest 
susceptibility  of  improvement, the  warm  bloodedyouth, 
being  a  lover  of  pleasure  more  than  a  lover  of  God, may 
be  dragged  on  in  her  toils,  a  delighted  and  willing  cap- 
tive, to  the  total  neglect  of  his  mental,  moral  and  even 
physical  culture. 

Thus  also  is  it  in  ripened  manhood;  which  has  its  pe- 
culiar class  of  sordid  passions.  Should  the  love  of  gain, 
for  example,  become  strong  and  demand  frequent  in- 
dulgence,  it  will  carry  off  the  mind  ever  and  anon  into 
speculations  of  money,  calculations  of  profit,  until  it 
degenerates  into  mere  avarice;  one  of  the  foulest  pas- 
sions that  degrade  the  human  character.  Thus  the  man 
sets  up  his  gods  of  gold.  He  sees  nothing,  he  hears 
nothing,  he  thinks  of  nothing  but  percentage  and  bonds 
and  mortgages.  With  him  the  sum  and  perfection  of 
education  is  the  art  of  getting  money.  And  all  the 
world  knows  that  so  far  from  such  a  course  of  action 
expanding  the  mind,  enlarging  the  heart,  strengthen- 
ing the  faculties  and  bringing  them  into  conformity  with 
the  Creator's  likeness — the  reverse  of  all  this  is  the 
case.  The  soul  of  a  miser  is  no  larger  than  the  soul  of 
an  infant.  Now  just  so  far  as  the  indulgence  of  this  or 
any  other  sinful  affection  abstracts  the  mind  and  heart 
from  such  ennobling  pursuits  as  elevate  the  character.so 
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far  do  they  operate  a  negative  influence,   preventing 
the  expansion  of  the  soul. 

But  besides  this  there  is  positive  injury  done  to  the 
faculties.  It  is  easy  to  sec  how  the  life  of  a  voluptuary 
destroys  the  physical  stamina  of  his  constitution,  and 
precipitates  him  into  an  early  grave.  How  a  man  origi- 
nally endowed  with  a  goodly  measure  of  decision  and 
firmness,  looses,  under  such  a  course,  all  his  manly  in- 
dependence, and  degenerates  injto  the  miserable  and 
contemptible  thing,  whose  promise  gives  no  assurance, 
and  whose  vows  of  reform  are  made  to  be  broken. 

Nor  is  there  a  whit  more  difficulty  in  tracing  its  bale- 
ful influence  on  the  moral  sensibilities  of  the  heart. — 
Thus  sordid  passions  positively  enfeeble  the  powers  of 
body,  mind  and  heart. 

I  said  they  produce  this  effect  relatively  and  abso- 
lutely. And  it  is  obvious,  that  if  the  faculties  of  the 
mind  be  neglected,  and  the  animal  appetites  be  culti- 
vated, the  latter  must  outgrow  the  former,  and  thus  the 
relative  proportions  are  destroyed.  Feeling  ascends 
the  throne.  Passion  sways  the  sceptre.  Judgment  and 
reason  that  formerly  ruled,  now  serve.  The  dethroned 
sovereign  has  become  a  degraded  subject  and  an  hum- 
ble suitor  at  the  court  where  all  the  interests  of  the  em- 
pire say  he  should  reign  forever. 

But  this  degradation  is  not  relative  only.  It  fre 
quently  becomes  absolute  as  I  have  shown.  There  is 
a  real  loss  of  power.  Perception  looses  the  acuteness 
of  ber  vision.  Moral  sense  the  delicacy  of  her  touch. 
Judgment  and  conscience,  the  energy  of  their  opera- 
tion. 

But  why  reason  in  proof  of  a  proposition  so  plain? — 
Who  that  lives,  has  not  lived  with  the  light  of  its  tiuth 
flashing  in  his  eyes  at  every  turn?  Does  not  vicious  in- 
dulgence every  where  link  its  destinies  with  intellectual 
degradation?  Surely  no  argument  is  requisite  to  show 
that  vice  and  ignorance  are  twin  sisters. 

Thus  far  the  disease.  Our  affirmation  is  that  the  re- 
ligion of  the  Bible  is  the  only  effectual  remedy.  And 
this  for  two  reasons.  Because  it  presents  the  most  pow- 
erful checks  possible,  to  vicious  indulgence.  The  pe- 
nal sanctions  of  moral  obligation,  indispensible  to  our 
social  well  being,  are  here  fully  and  forcibly  set  forth. 
Let  us  advert  for  a  moment  to  the  truths  on  which  they 
rest. 

The  Bible  assumes  the  existence  of  one  supreme  Be- 
ing, and  asserts  his  leading  attributes.  It  lays  down 
his  will  as  the  basis  of  moral  obligation  and  the  stand- 
ard of  human  duty.  It  teaches  his  immutable, righteous 
and  eternal  hatred  of  all  iniquity.  It  addresses  the  hopes 
and  the  fears  of  men,  while  it  holds  up  the  glories  of 
eternity  as  the  reward  of  holy  obedience;  and  the  woes 
of  endless  perdition  as  the  just  retribution  of  sin.  "Say 
ye  to  the  righteous,  it  shall  be  well  with  him;  for  they 
shall  eat  the  fruit  of  their  doings.  Woe  unto  the  wick- 
ed! it  shall  be  ill  with  him,  for  the  reward  of  his  hands 
shall  be  given  him."  Motives  the  highest  of  which  the 
human  mind  can  form  any  conception,  are  addressed  to 
principles  the  strongest  that  can  thrill  the  bosom  of  im- 
mortality. If  restraint  is  possible  to  the  evil  passions, 
by  these  must  they  be  restrained. 

Now  all  this  is  a  religious  restraint,  whether  found  in 
Pagan  or  Christian  bosoms.  In  character  it  is  the  same; 
in  degree  the  difference  is  entirely  on  the  side  of  Chris- 
tianity. In  exact  proportion  as  her  development  of 
the  divine  character  and  laws  is  more  clear  and  true, 
must  she  in  the  force  of  her  restraining  power,  exceed 
all  other  religions. 

But  we  have  another  reason  for  believing  that  the 
religion  of  the  Bible  furnishes  the  only  effectual  reme- 
dy to  the  evils  that  obstruct  education.  She  is  not  sim- 
ply an  anodyne,  but  an  antidote.  Other  systems  re- 
strain corruption,  she  destroys  it.  They  heal  the  wound 
over  the  top,  she  up  from  the  bottom.  All  things  char- 
acterized for  checking  vice,  she  holds  in  common  with 
others,  but  in  larger  measure.  She  however  goes  far- 
ther. Not  content  with  damming  up  the  current  of  vice, 


and  letting  its  turbid  waters  off  by  private  sluices,  as  is 
too  often  the  case  with  moral  systems  of  human  origin, 
she  ascends  to  the  fountain— she  dries  up  the  springs. 

He  has  scarcely  begun  his  noviciate  as  a  student  of 
Christianity,  who  knows  not,  that  it  is  a  religion  which, 
through  the  head,  enters  the  heart,  and  there  purifies 
the  fountains  of  action — that  it  aims  at,  and  ultimately 
accomplishes,  in  all  who  truly  embrace  it,  the  destruc- 
tion of  all  sinful  passions.  "Mortify  therefore  your  mem- 
bers which  are  on  the  earth  "  "  Mortify  the  flesh  with 
its  lusts  and  corruptions."  "Be  ye  holy  for  I  am  holy." 
This  work  is  indeed  progressive.  It  is  not  accomplish- 
ed instantaneously.  But  he  who  hath  begun  it  will 
finish  it.  This  is  an  essential  characteristic  of  its  au- 
thor. 

Thus,  and  only  thus  are  the  obstacles  to  the  evolu- 
tion of  the  hamuli  faculties  restrained  and  removed. — 
And  thus  is  true  religion  the  friend  and  patron  of  litera- 
ture, science  and  the  arts. 

Still,  however,  we  have  only  seen  her  extract  the 
roots  of  bitterness — cleanse  the  soil  from  useless  and 
noxious  incumbrances.  Let  us  now  see  what  substan- 
tial aliment  she  affords — what  stimulating  nutriment  she 
furnishes  to  this  plant  of  celestial  origin. 

Here,  reverting  to  the  doctrine  already  laid  down, 
we  have  to  inquire  what  particular  things  are  adapted 
to  give  employment  to  the  various  faculties  of  the  man: 
and  whether  Christianity  furnishes  them  or  directs  in 
their  proper  use.  And  first  as  to  the  education  of  the 
physical  man,  though  it  cannot  be  affirmed  that  the  re- 
ligion of  the  Bible  furnishes  them,  yet  its  author  does, 
and  it  directs  to  their  application.  "  Use  this  world  as 
not  abusing  it," — "for  every  creature  of  God  is  good, 
and  to  be  used  with  thanksgiving."  And  it  is  this  law- 
ful use  of  material  things,  that  keeps  up  and  regulates 
the  activities  of  our  physical  frame,  and  leads  it  toward 
perfection. 

The  mind,  too,  requires  its  proper  stimulus.  Know- 
ledge is  its  food;  by  whose  influence  its  energies  are 
awaked  and  kept  in  healthful  action.  Now  the  book 
of  nature  lies  before  it.  There  it  finds  much  to  excite, 
but  little  to  restrain  and  direct.  Moral  aliment,  it  can 
derive  from  this  soil,  only  by  the  influence  of  inward 
monitions  of  conscience,  and  rational  deductions  from 
effects  to  causes.  It  is  not  until  the  book  of  Revelation 
too  is  spread  before  the  mind,  that  it  can  feel  the  full 
power  even  of  mere  intellectual  stimuli.  For  the  high- 
er grades  of  science — the  loftier  departments  of  human 
thought — the  true  nature  of  God,  and  even  a  history  of 
his  works,  become  matter  of  human  knowledge,  only 
by  divine  revelation.  And  consequently  religion  fur- 
nishes the  strongest  food  to  intellect,  whilst  it  also  di- 
rects to  its  legitimate  use. 

In  the  moral  department  of  education — in  all  that 
which  relates  to  the  culture  of  right  feelings — of  holy 
alfections,  Christianity  stands  humbly,  but  gloriously 
pre-eminent.  She  rectifies  the  heart,  and  gives  most 
unbounded  scope  to  its  affections.  She  implants  in  the 
soul  the  germ  of  heavenly  charity,  and  furnishes  the 
most  abundant  means  for  its  culture  and  growth.  Pro- 
claiming peace  on  earth  and  good  will  toward  man, she 
holds  up  to  their  admiring  gaze  the  illustrious  example 
of  "the  Word  made  flesh"— the  living  energies  of  love 
divine  dwelling  in  the  man  of  Calvary-  This  love  it  is, 
that  constitutes  the  essence  of  religion.  This  the  life 
of  God  in  the  soul  of  man;  which  like  an  omnipresent 
spirit,  pervades  the  whole  of  his  being,  arouses  all  his 
slumbering  energies,  and  calls  them  foith  to  unwearied 
activity  in  the  holy  and  heavenly  work  of  promoting 
the  blessedness  of  man  and  the  glory  of  his  Maker. 

Allow  me  here  to  append  another  reason  evincive  of 
the  tendency  of  Bible  religion  to  foster  education.  I 
refer  to  that  precept  of  the  divine  law  whereby  one 
seventh  part  of  the  whole  time  is  appropriated  to  men- 
tal and  moral  improvement.  A  man  who  lives  to  the 
age  of  seventy  years,  according  to  the  religion  of  the 
Bible,  must  have  spent  ten  whole  years   in   exclusive 
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devotion  to  the  development  of  his  moral  and  intellectual 
powers, this  too  under  the  influence  of  direct  accounta- 
bility to  God.  What  a  power  such  an  institution  must  ope- 
rate? How  clear  must  be  his  views  of  the  divine  charac- 
ter, laws  and  government;  of  the  relations  of  man  to 
God,  of  God  to  man,  and  of  man  to  his  fellow,  who  has 
spent  ten  years  in  the  study?  Verily  the  faithful  ob- 
servance of  the  law  of  the  Sabbath  is  of  itself  alone  ad- 
equate to  redeem  man  from  the  bondage  of  ignorance, 
the  chains  of  superstition  and  the  tyranny  of  unrighteous 
domination.  No  Sabbath  keeping  nation  can  be  unedu- 
cated, unenlightened  in  the  knowledge  of  human  duties 
and  human  rights,  and  indisposed  to  practice  the  one  and 
assert  the  other.  For  one  whole  day  in  seven  has  the 
religion  of  God's  word  made  even  every  servant,  how- 
ever debased,  free  from  the  exactions  of  his  master. — 
Blessed  day!  educator  of  the  poor.and  deliverer  of  the 
oppressed. 

Thus,  my  friends,  we  see  that  the  restraints  of  reli- 
gion, its  purifying  influences  and  its  soul  animating  en- 
ergies, are  all  admirably  adapted  to  ennoble  the  facul- 
ties of  man,  and  to  build  up  his  entire  being  into  the 
likeness  of  its  author. 

Agreeably  to  this  view  of  the  subject,  we  should  ex- 
pect, that  the  interests  of  education  and  those  of  reli- 
gion must  be  always  found  to  flourish  or  to  languish  to- 
gether. That  in  proportion  to  their  approxima'ion  to 
Christianity,  must  be  their  improvement  in  knowledge 
among  pagan  nations.  That,  in  Christian  countries, 
the  warmest  friends  of  education  should  be  found 
among  those  who  have  taken  up  the  cross:  and  the 
school,  the  college  and  the  church  be  accounted  but 
successive  degrees  in  the  same  ascending  scale. 

Now  on  all  these  points  we  are  willing  the  faithful 
page  of  history  should  speak.  The  witnesses  we  can- 
not now  cite  at  large.  To  their  testimony  we  can  only  in 
general  terms  refer.  And  we  think  the  reference  will 
invariably  sustain  our  position.  W  here,  we  ask,  is  the 
church  in  whose  vicinity  no  school  is  taught?  Where  is 
the  Christian, sincere  and  true,  who  opposes  education? 
Who  have  always  stood  foremost  in  this  cause?  What 
nation  ever  sunk  in  the  scale  of  intelligence,  as  she 
arose  in  Christian  attainments?  Did  paganism  ever 
dream  of  extending  literature  and  science  to  the  whole 
mass  of  her  population?  And  who  in  Christendom, have 
founded  halls  of  literature  and  temples  of  science?  In 
our  own  blessed  land,  Who,  Who,  but  the  friends 
of  religion?  Where  is  the  college,  whose  foundation 
was  not  laid,  and  its  walls  reared  by  the  friends  of  re- 
ligion? But  I  forbear.  The  point  is  conceded.  Truth 
has  her  triumph.  The  trophies  of  her  victory  she  lays 
at  Emanuel's  feet.  Her  ivy  wreath  she  weaves  as  a 
chaplet  in  the  crown  of  his  thorns. 

In  corroboration  of  these  views,  may  I  allude  to  the 
history  of  this  institution?  May  I  turn  your  eye  to  this 
Alma  Mater,  sitting  desolate  and  forlorn  on  this  lonely 
mountain.  See!  she  extends  her  hand  and  once  and 
again  woos  the  genius  of  lone  science  to  become  com- 
panion of  her  loneliness.  But  to  no  purpose.  Again 
she  throws  open  her  arms  and  invokes  the  genius  of 
literature — in  vain.  After  many  discouragements  and 
long  delay,  she  lifts  her  tearful  eye  and  directs  an  im- 
ploring look  toward  the  genius  of  Christianity,  when 
lo!  what  do  our  eyes  behold?  She  who  sat  solitary  and 
desolate,  springs  from  her  dust,  in  the  freshness  of 
youth  and  beauty,  and  takes  her  station  amid  the  ma- 
trons of  the  land,  rejoicing  in  the  fulness  of  her  house- 
hold, who  rise  up  and  call  her  blessed! 

Yes,  my  friends,  this  College  owes  its  practical  ex- 
istence to  the  religion  of  Christ,  and  let  it  be  your  con- 
cern and  ours,  to  see  that  its  government  be  ever  con- 
ducted on  the  broad  basis  of  the  common  Christianity. 
The  want  of  religion  has  destroyed  many  a  College,  by 
converting  it  into  the  hot-bed  of  vice.  The  example  is 
rare,  if  it  exist  at  all  in  our  country,  where  a  college 
but  moderately  endowed, has  ceased  its  operations  from 


any  other  cause  than  want  of  moral  stamina.  Permit 
me  then  to  unfold  in  few  words,  the  principles  on 
which  we  intend  to  proceed  here,  and  I  have  done. 

The  government  is,  and  we  hope  will  ever  be,  pater- 
nal. Love  and  not  fear,  except  such  fear  as  is  consis- 
tent with  love,  is  the  ruling  principle.  Conscience  to- 
ward God  and  toward  man,  we  hope  will  ever  charac- 
terize this  institution.  It  is  a  government  of  law — of 
moral  power,  and  not.  of  brute  force.  Hence,  we  have 
little  to  do  either  in  making  or  enforcing  laws.  Our 
laws  for  substance  are  in  the  Bible,  and  their  applica- 
tion in  the  consciences  of  the  governed.  Our  constant 
reference  is  to  the  illustrious  example  and  the  golden 
rule  of  our  Saviour:  "  All  things  whatsoever  ye  would 
that  men  should  do  unto  you, do  ye  even  so  unto  them." 
Such  being  the  grounds  of  our  dependence,  we  of 
course  feel  it  to  be  of  commanding  importance  to  keep 
religion  pre  eminently  before  the  mind.  In  imitation  of 
the  great  German  philanthropists,to  whom  education  as  a 
science  is  so  much  indebted,  we  teach  religion  as  being 
the  only  solid  basis  of  morality.  This  is  done  in  a  fa- 
miliar conversational  Bible  class  exercise,  and  a  pub- 
lic discourse  once  each  Sabbath.  Besides  these,  the 
students,  as  a  family,  unite  in  devotional  exercises.such 
as  choose,  participating  in  them.  They  also  are  ex- 
pected to  attend  public  worship  on  the  Sabbath,  out  of 
the  institution,  at  such  place  or  places  as  they  or  their 
parents  may  choose. 

Such  is  the  simple  system  of  moral  regimen  under 
which  this  college  has  prospered  thus  far — so  purely 
Christian  and  so  openly  liberal, that  even  sectarian  bigo- 
try, with  all  its  twisting  and  turning,  cannot  feel  itself 
cramped,  or  its  liberties  curtailed. 

It  is  moreover  a  circumstance  peculiarly  felicitous.and 
for  which  the  friends  of  Lafayette  can  never  be  suffi- 
ciently thankful,  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  her 
sons  at  present  are  decided  friends,  not  only  of  good 
order,  and  sound  morality,  but  also  of  that  practical  re- 
ligion on  which  they  rest-  This  gives  a  vigor  to  the 
tone  of  its  morality,  which  frowns  upon  vice  and  it 
dies.  Open  immorality  is  here  utterly  intolerable, 
and  we  have  never  found  much  trouble  in  its  exclu- 
sion. 
,  With  such  materials  in  its  foundation,  who  can  doubt 
the  stability  of  the  structure?  With  such  an  amount  of 
bone;  sinew  and  nerve  in  the  body,  who  can  doubt  its 
healthful,  vigorous,  permanent  and  profitable  action? 
Looking,  as  from  its  peculiar  characteristics  and  plans, 
it  must  ever  do,  to  the  middle  and  humbler  walks  of 
life  for  its  successive  supplies  of  youth,  can  it  ever  fail 
of  filling  these  capacious  halls  with  the  flower  of  the 
land  and  the  hope  of  the  nation? 
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Amount  of  Coal  shipped  from  the  Schuylkill,  Le- 
high and  Lackawanna  regions,  up  to  the  first  of  Sep- 
tember, 1833,  viz: 

Schuylkill,  169,510 

Lehigh,  70,294 

Lackawanna,  60,270 


Total, 


300,074 


Shipped  from  the  same  regions  up  to  the  first  of  Sep- 
tember, 1834,  viz: 


Schuylkill, 
Lehigh, 
Lackawanna,  none- 


121,373 
70,911 


192,284 


Decrease  in  the  supply  for  1834,   107,690  tons. 

Minera'  Journal. 


1834.] 
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METEOROLOGICAL  REGISTER. 

Extract  from  the  Meteorological  Register,  taken  at  the  State  Capitol — Ilarrixburg,  Pcnnsylv 
By  James  Wiiiciit,  Librarian. 
MAY,  1834. 
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A  DISCOURSE  DELIVERED  BEFORE  THE  LAW 
ACADEMY. 

A  discourse  on  the  Nature  and  Study  of  Law:  delivered 
before  the  Law  Academy  of  Philadelphia.  By  William 
Rawle,  LL.D. — Published  by  order  of  the  Academy. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Law  Academy. 

I  have  always  taken  an  interest  in  the  progress  and 
success  of  your  Institution. 

I  have  marked  with  delight  your  ardent  attachment 
to  a  regular  and  combined  pursuit  of  forensic  know- 
ledge, and  from  time  to  time  have  witnessed  in  those 
who  have  successively  left  you  for  practice  at  the  bar, 
the  advantages  they  have  derived  from  that  generous 
emulation,  which  always  proceeds  from,  and  always 
rewards,  the  united  direction  of  many  minds  to  one 
subject. 

Circumstances  have  prevented  me  from  becoming,  as 
you  once  did  me  the  honor  to  propose,  one  of  your  im- 


mediate officers,  but  nothing  has  abated  the  lively  in- 
terest I  have  always  felt  for  your  success- 

To  receive  and  to  assent  to  the  request  of  your  com- 
mittee were  with  me  simultaneous  acts.  I  cheerfully 
present  to  you  some  reflections  on  the  nature  and 
study  of  law,  in  which  I  shall  endeavor  not  to  mislead 
if  I  should  fail  to  instruct. 

Law,  in  all  its  divisions,  is  the  strong  action  of  Pea- 
son  upon  wants,  necessities,  and  imperfections.  No 
matter  whether  its  ministration  is  by  a  legislative  or 
through  a  judicial  facility,  or  by  the  consentaneous 
acts  of  individuals  under  no  manifest  compulsion;  it  is 
still  the  act  of  those  on  whom  it  has  pleased  divine  Pro- 
vidence to  bestow  the  attribute  of  reason,  as  distinguish- 
ed from  those  who  are  guided  only  by  instinct,  and  can 
make  no  rules  for  themselves. 

It  is  founded  on  a  power  granted  to  us  by  the  great- 
est of  beings,  for  the  wisest  of  purposes;  a  power 
given  to  us  for  the  promotion  of  our  happiness,  to  be 
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used,  not  to  be  abused;  to  be  employed,  not  to  be  ne- 
glected. 

Society,  without  law,  would  be  a  surly  mass  of  incon- 
gruity and  disorder.  Rapacity  would  efface  the  lines 
of  property,  and  personal  imbecility  would  fall  a  fre- 
quent victim  to  violence.  The  character  of  law  in  the 
abstract  is,  therefore,  to  regulate  all  we  do,  and  all  we 
say;  thought  alone  is  exempted  from  its  power.  As  a 
pure  emanation  of  the  Deity,  it  embraces  the  moral 
universe,  and  acts  on  all  visible  subjects;  it  adapts  itself 
to  the  successive  changes  of  unessential  form,  but  in  its 
principles,  it  is  immutable.  It  is  always  reason  opera- 
ting upon  action;  no  study  of  sublunary  things  can  be 
more  sublime  in  itself,  or  to  us  more  useful.  In  its 
direct  precepts,  we  find  the  guide  that  we  ought  to  fol- 
low; in  its  minatory  prohibitions,  the  evils  that  we 
ought  to  shun.  Thus  all  mankind  are  interested  in  the 
text,  but  it  is  the  proper  duty  of  a  few  to  expound  it. — 
For,  although  some,  without  study  or  instruction,  may 
hastily  conceive  that  as  reason  is  the  common  property 
of  all,  it  is  in  the  power  of  all  to  discover  and  apply  its 
principles,  yet  to  apply  them  beneficially  and  correctly, 
requires  a  knowledge  of  rules  that  have  received  the 
sanction  of  times  past,  and  have  been  the  result  of  the 
combined  reflections  of  wise  men.  The  rashness  of 
unassisted  judgment  too  frequently  leads  to  error,  and 
hence,  in  all  civ'lized  countries,  the  law  has  become  a 
profession  of  the  first  importance. 

From  those  who  devote  themselves  to  it,  much  is  ex- 
pected. One  of  the  greatest  virtues  of  law  is  certainty. 
The  rule  which  was  laid  down  yesterday  should  in  a 
parallel  case  be  enforced  to  day,  and  the  yesterday  of 
the  law  may  be  of  many  hundred  years  back.  Wide, 
it  is  true,  is  the  difference  between  the  habits  and  man- 
ners of  the  present  times  and  those  of  old,  when  the 
Norman  conquest  presented  on  the  surface  of  England 
only  the  strong  castles  of  a  ruffian  nobility,  or  the'hum- 
ble  cottages  of  their  oppressed  dependents,  when  there 
were  little  commerce  and  no  monied  institutions.  But 
even  up  to  those  times  we  trace  rules  and  principles  of 
what  we  term  the  Common  Law,  applicable  to  more 
equality  of  condition,  to  extensive  commerce,  and  its 
natural  consequence,  an  increased  quantity  of  person- 
al wealth.  As  we  descend  the  current  of  time,  we  ap- 
proximate every  day  more  nearly  to  present  habits  and 
modern  necessities:  of  these  gradual  changes,  the  law- 
yer is  obliged  to  possess  himself,  and  the  judge,  who. 
would  disregard  them,  would  know  little  of  his  duty. 
It  is  emphatically  for  him  to  retain  and  apply  in  all  their  I 
strength  and  majesty,  the  profound  maxims  which  have  I 
descended  to  us,  and  such  are  the  constant  efforts  of  I 
well  regulated  tribunals.  On  no  other  ground  can  the 
counsel  advise,  or  the  suitor  repose  with  safety.  To 
review  past  decisions,  to  discover  their  principles,  adapt 
them  to  the  immediate  exigency,  and  present  them  with 
due  force  to  the  eye  of  the  judge,  is  the  office  of  the 
lawyer.  Although  it  has  sometimes  been  satirically 
urged  that  the  uncertainty  of  the  law  is  the  treasury  of 
the  lawyer,  yet  it  is  clear  that  the  safety  of  the  public 
depends  upon  its  certainty.  Reduce  the  decision  to  a 
game  of  chance,  poise  it  on  the  will  of  an  unrestrained 
tribunal,  the  whole  frame  of  civil  society  will  be  sha- 
ken, and  the  measures  of  redress  will  be  perceived  only 
in  the  triumphs  of  personal  superiority.  To  establish 
certainty  in  the  law  is  therefore  alike  the  interest  of  the 
public  and  of  the  profession,  and  the  efforts  of  opposing 
advocates  ought  only  to  be  aimed  at  assisting  the  judge 
to  discover  in  what  quarter  it  may  be  found. 

In  statutory  systems,  there  are  positive  mandates, 
but  the  wit  of  man  has  not  yet  succeeded  in  framing 
language,  which  may  not  be  differently  interpreted. 
Brevity  is  often  obscure,  and  amplification  does  not 
always  elucidate.  As  time  passes  on,  the  statute  be- 
comes the  subject  of  renewed  examination  and  debate, 
and  the  judicial  commentaries  upon  it  acquire  the  same 
authority  as  the  legislative  procedure.  This  is  the  con- 
ceded and  salutary  result  of  having  recourse  to  a  pow- 


er more  ancient  in  its  origin,  more  universal  in  its  effect, 
of  which  the  force  is  tempered  by  its  benignity,  and  the 
scope  is  confined  only  by  the  bounds  of  moral  exis- 
tence- It  is  scarcely  necessary  for  me  to  explain  to 
,  what  power  I  allude.  Some  writers  among  U3  have 
supposed  that  when  we  speak  of  the  Common  Law,  we 
mean  the  technical  system  of  England.  But  the  philoso- 
phic mind  contemplates  under  this  appellation,  a  ruling 
and  pervading  spirit  confined  to  no  locality,  superior  to 
j  the  corrosion  of  time,  implanted  in  the  heart  of  man 
'  with  a  lustre  never  dimmed,  and  an  energy  never  ex- 
hausted. Wherever  man  in  a  social  state  exists,  this 
law  must  be  found,  and  it  would  not  deserve  its  generic 
application,  if  society  could  exist  without  it.  It  is  the 
unwritten  but  universal  law  of  man.  Bracton  alone,  of 
our  early  writers,  has  strangely  asserted  that  an  unwrit- 
ten law  was  peculiar  to  England,  and  in  his  well  known 
treatise  de  legibus,  Sec.  observes,  that  "  Cum  autem 
fere  omnibus  regionibus  utantur  jure  scripto,  sola  Jlnglia 
usa  est  in  s'j,isfinibus,jure  non  scripto,  et  consuctudinibus. 
In  ea  quidem  (that  is  in  England)  ex  non  scripto  jus 
venit."  One  would  suppose  that  he  had  never  seen  the 
institutions  of  Justinian,  when  he  used  this  language. 
In  the  first  chapter  of  these  institutions  we  are  told 
"  Constat  autem  jus  nostrum  quo  utimur  mil  scripto  aut 
sine  scripto,"  and  after  describing  the  various  kinds  of 
written  law:  the  unwritten  law  is  defined  as  follows, 
"  Sine  Scripto  jus  venit  quod  usus  approbavit,  nam  din- 
lurni  mores,  consensu  utentium  comprobati,  legem  imilan- 
tur. 

Yet  the  first  paragraph  in  Bracton's  book  is  almost  a 
transcript  from  Justinian,  and  he  borrows  from  the  lat- 
ter the  three  great  precepts  laid  down  as  the  principles 
of  all  law.  Honeste  vivere,  ullerum  non  losdere,  jus 
suum  cuique  iribuere. 

Bracton  has  added  the  word  jus,  which  might  have 
been  spared.  It  narrows  without  improving  the  defini- 
tion. In  those  days  less  written  law  was  to  be  found  as 
one  advanced  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  Roman  empire. 
Even  in  France  the  country  was  divided  into  the  pais 
de  droU  coutumier,  the  districts  subject  to  customary  law, 
and  the  pais  de  droit  ccrit,  that  part  which  was  govern- 
ed by  written  law.  The  latter  was  the  southern  part 
of  France  in  which  the  Theodocian  Code  prevailed,  but 
where  a  common  law  still  supplied  what  was  not  to  be 
found  in  writing.  In  the  north,  however,  where  letters 
were  less  cultivated,  the  customary,  the  unwritten  law 
was  the  governing  rule,  and  England  could  not  justly 
boast  that  she  alone  acknowledged  its  obligation.  Sir 
Matthew  Hale  stops  short  of  Bracton's  entire  exclusion 
of  other  nations  from  the  benefit  of  a  common  law,  but 
with  some  national  bigotry  asserts,  that  it  is  singularly 
accommodated  to  the  frame  of  the  English  government 
and  the  disposition  of  the  English  nation. 

It  is  in  the  operation  of  this  moving  and  enlightening 
spirit  distinguished  by  truth,  and  embosomed  in  justice, 
that  we  have  to  learn  much  of  our  duties,  and  find 
much  of  our  safety. 

It  is  not  at  the  dry  text  of  the  statute  that  we  ought 
to  stop:  we  are  to  inquire  how  it  has  been  expounded, 
and  to  what  it  has  been  held  applicable.  Our  know- 
ledge is  imperfect  till  we  ascertain  the  effect  of  the 
common  law  upon  the  statute,  or  of  the  statute  on  the 
common  law.  Every  statute  of  a  general  nature,  may 
indeed  be  considered  at  first  as  having  some  effect 
either  upon  antecedent  statutes,  or  on  the  common 
law:  mere  declaratory  statutes  are  alone  excepted. 
But  the  common  law  is  a  watchful  guardian,  and  sel- 
dom unprovided  with  arms  for  the  purpose  of  repelling 
incautious  or  unjust  invasion.  The  statute  de  donis  was 
a  strong  act  of  legislative  power.  You  all  know  how 
inefficient  it  has  been  rendered  by  judicial  decisions. 
Hobart,  in  his  reports  observes,  that  "  Statutes  are 
every  day  by  the  judges  extended,  restrained,  and 
changed  according  to  a  better  rule  of  reason  and  jus- 
tice than  the  words  will  bear,"  and  of  this  we  have 
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among  ourselves  a  striking  instance  in  the  recent  case 
of  Wain  v.  Shearman,  8  Sterg.  &.  Rawle,  357. 

The  act  of  April  oil,  1804,  had  declared  that  no  ac- 
tion should  be  brought  by  the  original  owner  of  land 
sold  for  taxes  after  the  expiration  of  five  years  from  the 
commissioner's  "sale  thereof."  Two  years  afterwards, 
another  act  was  passed  regulating  proceedings  in  eject- 
ment, which,  if  the  defendant  resided  out  of  the  coun- 
try, rendered  it  impossible  to  sustain  an  ejectment 
against  him.  In  such  a  case,  therefore,  whatever  might 
have  been  the  irregularity  or  injustice  of  the  county 
sale,  the  original  owner  was  deprived  of  his  land. — 
When  the  case  came  before  the  Supreme  Court  in 
1822,  they  redressed  the  evil  by  what  may  almost  be 
termed,  an  act  of  positive  legislation,  they  substituted 
the  words  "actual  possession"  for  the  word  "sale," 
and  the  legislature  has  since,  in  the  act  of  March  29, 
1S24,  with  a  preamble  amounting  to  a  virtual  recogni- 
tion of  this  judicial  power  yielded  to  their  construction- 
Yet  positive  legislation  may  sometimes  be  irresistible. 
Thus  a  law  altering  the  course  of  descents  must  be  con- 
formed to.  The  eldest  son  in  feudal  times,  succeeded 
to  the  landed  estate  in  military  tenures,  and  the  same 
rule  was  extended  by  analogy  to  those  of  an  inferior 
nature,  but  the  policy  of  an  infant  colony  dictated  a  dif- 
ferent rule  to  the  sagacity  of  William  Penn.  In  this 
respect  he  invaded  no  vested  interest,  although  mere 
expectation  may  have  been  disappointed  by  distribu- 
ting the  share,  anticipated  by  the  eldest  son,  among  all 
the  children. 

In  positive  legislation,  the  will  and  pleasure  of  the 
constituent  are  supposed  to  be  manifested,  and  their 
interests  to  be  consulted.  But  in  one  respect  the  judi- 
cial power  professes  an  indisputable  right  of  control. 
Wherever  the  blessing  of  a  written  constitution  exists, 
the  common  law  prescribes  that  the  legislature  shall 
not  exceed  its  delegated  power.  This  restraint  never 
appears  on  the  face  of  the  constitution  itself.  But,  if 
it  could  not  be  found  somewhere,  it  is  obvious,  that  the 
legislative  body  might  soon  become  absolute  tyrants. — 
The  safety  of  the  people  in  this  respect,  is  enshrined 
in  the  judicial  branch  of  government.  By  merely  the 
nominal  institution  of  a  judicial  power,  the  people  re- 
cognize the  salutary  principle  of  which  it  is  the  organ — 
a  principle  not  created  by  the  constitution,  but  existing 
before  the  constitution  was  formed.  It  could  not  even 
by  any  express  language  be  repudiated  or  suppressed 
for  it  can  only  be  extinguished  by  the  extinction  of  so- 
ciety itself. 

Thus,  when  the  splendid  and  unparalleled  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  was  formed,  the  only  expres- 
sion in  respect  to  this  subject  used,  was,  "the  judi- 
cial power  of"the  United  States  shall  be  vested  in 
one  supreme  court,  and  in  such  inferior  courts  as  the 
Congress  may  from  time  to  time,  ordain  and  estab- 
lish." 

The  judicial  power  was  by  these  words  declared, 
not  defined.  Its  functions  audits  duties  were  too  well 
understood  to  require  description.  It  was  known  to  be 
a  necessary  check  upon  legislative  and  executive  action. 
It  was  seen  that  it  was  a  correct  and  certain,  and  the 
only  correct  and  certain  restraint  upon  possible  excess. 
We  may  easily  conceive  the  danger  which  would  have 
hovered  over  us  from  a  total  omission  of  such  a  clause. 
Then,  indeed,  every  state  might  plausibly  have  under- 
taken to  decide  for  itself  on  the  validity  of  every  act  of 
Congress,  every  measure  of  the  executive  power,  and 
as  local  interest  or  local  habits  and  opinions  prevailed, 
the  execution  of  a  law  might  be  resisted  in  one  state 
and  submitted  to  in  another.  Every  lover  of  his  coun- 
try must  be  shocked  at  the  view  of  such  a  nerveless 
government,  professing  power  which  it  did  not  hold, 
and  could  not  execute.  A  legislature  whose  acts  were 
not  laws,  an  executive  whose  measures,  however  wise 
and  salutary,  might  in  any  state  of  the  union  be  resisted 
with  bold  impunity. 

Greatly,  indeed,  must  the  principles  of  our  constitu- 


tion be  misunderstood,  if  it  is  supposed  that  this  direct 
declaration  of  a  judicial  power  being  inherent  in  it, 
docs  not  admit  of  and  does  not  require  the  full  extent 
of  that  power  to  all  subjects  justly  falling  within  its  cog- 
nizance— or  if  it  should  be  supposed  not  to  exclude 
every  other  mode  of  taking  cognizance  of  the  validity 
of  legislative  acts. 

We  may,  however,  in  the  vicissitudes  of  "  many  co- 
loured life"  suppose  a  case  of  apparent  difficulty — we 
may  suppose  that  a  legislative  body,  notwithstanding 
one  of  its  laws  has  been  judicially  declared  to  be  uncon- 
stitutional and  void,  yet  perseveres  in  its  views,  and 
renews  the  enactment.  Where  will  obedience  then  be 
due? 

In  such  a  possible,  but  improbable,  case  a  new  view 
of  the  character  and  extent  of  the  judicial  power  would 
be  presented.  A  law  constitutionally  made  is  to  be  en- 
forced by  the  executive  authority;  the  judiciary  in  a 
certain  sense  is  part  of  the  executive  power,  but  it  pos- 
sesses a  necessary  and  constitutional  control  over  both 
the  legislative  and  executive  powers.  If  the  executive 
power  forgets  its  duty  in  regard  to  valid  laws,  the  judi- 
cial power  when  the  case  is  regularly  brought  before 
it,  can  afford  relief,  but  if  the  executive  power  attempts 
to  enforce  an  act  of  the  legislative  body,  which  for  the 
reasons  before  given,  the  judiciary  finds  to  be  void,  the 
executive  act  is  declared  to  be  indefensible,  and  the  ju- 
dicial tribunal  yields  redress.  It  then,  in  a  degree, 
partakes  of  the  legislative  character,  and  by  refusing  to 
concur  in  executing  the  obnoxious  statute  it  virtually 
repeals  it. 

Such  are  the  peculiar  faculties  and  extraordinary 
attributes  of  a  primary  power,  commencing  with  the 
elements  of  society,  and  which  nothing  but  violence  or 
folly  can  decompose  or  destroy.  It  springs  from  com- 
mon law,  and  common  law  leans  on  it  for  support. — 
Ambition  may  sometimes  resist  it — fatuity  may  some- 
times misunderstand  it,  but  the  virtuous  lover  of  his 
country's  peace  must  ever  cherish  and  revere  it.  By 
you  and  by  those  engaged  in  simular  pursuits,  it  ought 
to  be  closely  studied  and  distinctly  comprehended. 
Destiny  may  hereafter  place  some  of  you  in  seats,  in 
which  the  performance  of  these  high  duties  may  be 
required,  and  I  may  fondly  hope,  that  among  you  will 
then  be  found  other  Marshalk,  other  Kents,  and  other 
Tilghmam. 

Law  is  ever  blended  with  history.  A  cotemporane- 
ous  view  of  the  habits  and  state  of  society  is  requisite  to 
enable  the  student  to  comprehend  both  the  common 
law  of  the  period,  and  the  statutes  made  at  the  time. 
One  or  two  instances  in  both  these  respects  will  explain 
the  remark. 

At  present,  the  full  age  of  all  persons  indiscriminate- 
ly is  twenty -one  years.  We  are,  at  first,  surprised  to 
find  that  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  when  Glanville  wrote, 
the  full  age  of  heirs  of  land  depended  on  the  tenures, 
by  which  the  land  was  held.  If  it  was  of  a  military  na- 
ture, twenty-one  years  must  have  been  attained  before 
the  heir  could  enter,  but  if  it  was  the  inferior  tenure  of 
socage,  his  minority  expired  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  and  in 
the  still  more  ignoble  burgage  tenure,  the  disabilities  of 
infancy  ceased  as  soon  as  the  party  could  "  count  mo- 
ney, measure  cloth,  and  in  like  manner  manage  his 
father's  concerns."  We  must  consult  the  page  of  his- 
tory to  account  for  these  discrepancies.  There  wc 
shall  find  that  baronial  power  and  baronial  interests 
outweighed  almost  all  other  considerations.  When 
even  the  crowned  monarch  felt  himself  feeble  before 
his  stern  and  powerful  nobilty,  the  sokeman  and  the 
burger  were  despised.  The  lord,  who  in  these  cases 
was  ultimately  accountable  as  guardian  for  the  profits 
of  the  land,  gained  nothing  by  the  prolongation  of  their 
minorities,  and  an  early  or  an  arbitrary  epoch  was  fixed 
because  in  baronial  estimation,  it  was  of  little  conse- 
quence at  what  period  one  might  be  deemed  fit  to  con- 
duct his  husbandry,  or  the  other  to  sell  his  wares.  In 
process  of  time    the   Saxon  rule  was   resumed,  and 
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twenty-one  years  became  the  general  measure  of  im- 
puted discretion. 

History,  which  informs  us  so  fully  of  the  military 
propensities  of  the  age,  enables  us  to  account  for  the 
forms,  which  Glanville  tells  us,  were  constantly  used  in 
plaints  to  the  king's  courts.  The  trial  by  battle  was 
uniformly  demanded,  and  until  the  benevolent  intro- 
duction of  the  assize  by  Henry  II.  the  defendant  was 
obliged  either  to  accept  this  mode  of  deciding  the 
controversy,  or  to  confess  judgment  for  the  demand. 

Superstition  was  blended  with  military  habits.  The 
intervention  of  Providence  in  favor  of  the  party  injured 
was  confidently  relied  on,  and  the  influence  and  arts  of 
the  clergy  who  possessed  almost  all  the  learning  of  the 
day,  were  exerted  to  keep  up  the  illusion. 

In  Bracton,  who  followed  Glanville,  other  instances 
may  be  found,  which  at  present  I  forbear  to  advert  to. 
Bracton  wrote  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  Fleta  succeed- 
ed to  Bracton. 

The  author  of  this  treatise  is  unknown.  It  has  been 
supposed  by  some,  that  he  was  one  of  the  judges  whom 
Edward  III.  on  his  return  from  France,  committed  to 
prison  on  account  of  their  misdeeds  during  the  disturb- 
ed reign  of  his  father,  and  Selden  quotes  the  following 
lines  from  an  old  rhyming  chronography — 


"  Le  Roy  Edward 


A  son  repoir  trova  par  pleinte  presente 

Ses  justices  et  ses  clerks  attaints  defaussetes," 

in  consequence  of  which  it  is  said,  that  many  were  com- 
mitted to  the  tower.  The  Fleet  prison,  though  now 
only  a  receptacle  for  debtors,  was  then  also  a  place  of 
confinement  for  state  prisoners.  The  prcemium  of  the 
work  describes  it  as  "  in  Fleta  composilus" — and  if  the 
author  really  was  one  of  those  delinquents,  he  nobly 
atoned,  by  a  work  so  excellent,  for  his  former  mis- 
deeds.* 

I  will  content  myself  with  one  instance  from  Fleta  to 
show,  that  what  was  then  a  rule  of  common  law  as  a 
mode  of  proof,  would  now,  from  the  change  of  man- 
ners, be  considered  as  no  proof  at  all.  "  Frobari  uutum 
potcrit  carta  alio  modo  quam  per  testes  et  per  patriam 
ficut  per  collationem  sigilhrum."  Britton,  who  is  believ- 
ed to  have  written  about  the  same  time,  gives  further 
information  of  the  importance  then  attached  to  a  seal. — 
"  The  defendant  (I  translate  literally  from  the  uncouth 
Law  French)  may  say,  that  this  writing  ought  not  to 
bind  him,  as  at  the  execution  of  it,  he  had  lost  his  seal, 
and  he  had  caused  it  to  be  cried  and  published  in 
churches  and  market-places,  and  that  nothing  was  done 
with  such  seal  after  a  certain  day  when  he  lost  it,  and  in 
this  manner  he  may  deny  the  deed,  and  thereupon  the 
truth  shall  be  inquired  by  the  vicinage,  where  the  deed 
is  said  to  have  been  made,  and  if  by  the  verdict,  he 
shall  be  found  a  liar,  he  shall  be  adjudged  to  prison  and 
punished  with  a  fine." 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  HI.  usury,  or  the  lending  mo- 
ney upon  interest  at  any  rate  high  or  low,  was  deemed 
so  great  an  offence  that  on  the  death  of  an  usurer,  all 
his  personal  effects  were  considered  as  forfeited  to  the 
king,  and  were  generally  seized  by  him.  The  reason 
of  this  is  well  explained  by  Barrington.  Our  early  an- 
cestors having  little  or  no  personal  property,  land  own- 
ers were  jealous  of  the  fortunes,  which  were  sometimes 
raised  by  such  practices,  and  disliked  the  increase  of 
personal  estates. 

Adverting,  in  the  next  place,  to  ancient  statutes,  we 
shall  in  like  manner  perceive  the  necessity  of  a  know- 
ledge of  cotemporary  history. 

One  of  the  first  articlesof  the  statute  of  9,  Henry  HI. 


*  Dr.  Collin,  the  erudite  and  worthy  missionary  from 
Sweden,  once  suggested  to  me,  that  as  the  word  Fleta 
in  the  Saxon  language,  signified  a  garland,  the  title 
might  have  been  quaintly  adopted  by  the  author  to  sig- 
nify a  collection  of  the  heads  of  the  English  law.  But 
the  etymology  of  the  word  is  of  little  consequence. 


which  the  English  delight  to  consider  as  the  strong  hold 
of  their  liberties,cannot  be  understood  without  a  know- 
ledge of  the  state  of  things  at  the  time.  "  Custos  non 
capiat  dc  terra  kceredis  nisi  rationabiles  exitus  et  hoc  sine 
deslractione  et  vasto  liominum  et  rerum."  An  historical 
knowledge  of  the  existence  of  villeins  in  those  times  is 
absolutely  neeessary  to  explain  the  word  hominum  in 
this  sentence.  Distance  of  time  suppresses  or  impairs 
our  abhorrence  of  the  tyranny  which  commenced,  or 
the  selfishness  which  continued  an  odious  and  unfeeling 
system,  by  which  great  portions  of  the  people  were  de- 
graded to  the  condition  of  brutes,  and  this  without  the 
sophistry  by  which  the  slave-holder,  in  these  days, 
strives  to  calm  his  conscience;  for  the  villeins  were  na- 
tives of  the  same  soil,  and  wore  the  same  complexion 
with  their  lords. 

Who  can  understand  the  28  cap.  of  4.  Henry  IV. 
that  "  no  congregation  shall  be  made  by  the  "  Welsh- 
men in  any  place  of  Wales;"  or  discover  the  reason  of 
some  other  statutes  made  at  the  same  session,  unless  he 
knows  of  the  formidable  insurrection  which  had  taken 
place  in  that  part  of  the  kingdom,  where  the  "irregu- 
lar and  wild  Glendower"  gave  so  much  trouble  to  the 
usurping  Bolingbroke? 

It  is  needless  to  quote  more  instances.  No  one  can 
fail  to  perceive  how  important  it  is  to  be  well  acquaint- 
ed with  the  early  history  of  England,  and  on  the  same 
principles,  with  that  of  our  state  from  the  time  of  its 
provincial  inception.  In  the  migration  to  this  coun- 
try, a  coherence  with  the  British  empire,  its  govern- 
ment and  laws,  was  our  main  foundation;  we  continued 
to  be  bound  by  the  sime  laws, which  prevailed  in  the  mo- 
ther country  so  far  as  they  were  applicable  to  an  infant 
colony, possessing  few  inhabitants  and  little  property.  In 
many  particulars  those  laws,  either  by  express  enact- 
ment or  necessary  consequence,  remained  obligatory 
and  entire;  but  one  great  change,already  noticed, seem- 
ed to  require  an  immediate  legislative  hand.  Except 
this  innovation,  the  tenure  of  lands  was  unaltered-  The 
province  itself  was  expressly  granted  to  Wm.  Penn  "to 
be  holden  of  the  king  in  free  and  common  socage  by 
fealty  only,"  and  none  of  the  grants  made  by  the  Por- 
prietariesor  the  state,  indicate  any  other  tenure.  I  no- 
tice this  particularly,  because  in  a  late  work  entitled 
the  Law  of  Decidents,  which  may  probably  fall  into 
the  hands  of  students,  it  is  suggested  that  our  tenures 
are  allodinl,  and  in  an  edition  of  Justinian's  Institutions 
by  a  gentleman  of  high  literary  reputation,  the  same 
suggestion  also  appears.  But  we  know  nothing  of  allo- 
dial estates  in  Pennsylvania:  they  could  only  be  creat- 
ed, as  in  New  "York  they  have  been,  by  an  act  of  the 
legislature. 

Ours  is  the  peaceful  tenure  in  socage  with  all  its  re- 
gular incidents.  Those  who  advocate  an  opposite  doc- 
trine, have  not  perhaps  very  closely  considered  the  na- 
ture of  feudal  tenures,  and  their  attention  has  probably 
been  confined  to  that  part  of  them  which  relates  to 
military  services.  The  whole  origin  of  feudal  tenures 
was  indeed  military.  The  subject  is  cxtremley  well  ex- 
plained in  Sullivan's  lectures  on  the  constitution  and 
laws  of  England,  a  book  little  read,  but  forming,  in  my 
opinion,  an  excellent  introduction  to  the  2d  volu:ne  of 
Blackstone's  Commentaries.  Whether  the  Saxon  ten- 
ures were  or  were  not  of  this  nature,  is  a  point  on  which 
a  variety  of  opinions  has  existed.  It  is,  however,  cer- 
tain that  from  the  conquest  till  the  restoration  of  Charles 
II.  they  prevailed  as  the  general  system,  not  only  with- 
in the  island  of  Great  Britain,  but  in  its  dependencies, 
and  if  we  admit  the  doctrine  on  which  all  the  continent 
of  America  was  settled  by  our  European  ancestors,  i.  e. 
the  right  accruing  from  discovery,  the  feudal  principle 
attached  immediately  on  that  discovery,  and  the  land 
became  vested  in  the  Sovereign  whose  flag  was  borne  by 
those  that  first  took  possession  in  his  name.  The  king 
thus  became  in  point  of  law,  the  universal  lord  and  su- 
preme proprietor  to  all  the  lands  in  his  extended,  as  in 
his  original  kingdom,  and  no  one  could  hold  any  part  of 
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it  otherwise  than  as  immediately  or  mediately  derived 
from  him.  On  this  principle  Wm.  Penn  received  the  whole 
province  as  a  feudatory  of  Charles  1  Land  as  well  in  his  fa- 
vor.as  for  the  convenience  of  purchases  under  him.it  was 
expressly  declared  in  the  charter  that  the  statute  of 
Quia  emptores terror urn  shall  not  extend  to  Pennsylvania. 
Every  purchaser  of  Penn,  then  became  the  feudatory 
of  Penn,  and  in  this  condition  we  were  found  at  the 
time  of  the  revolution.  The  general  effect  .of  the  de- 
claration of  independence  on  the  whole  continent  was 
to  substitute  the  commonwealth  for  the  monarch.  The 
Penn  family  then  became  the  feudatories  of  the  com- 
monwealth, and  we  all  continued  the  feudatories  of 
the  Penns,  and  in  this  relation  we  should  continue  to 
stand  at  the  present  moment,  had  not  the  act  of  Nov- 
27,  1779,  been  passed.  During  the  heat  and  rigor  of 
the  war,  the  legislature  conceiving  that  the  great  estate 
still  held  or  claimed  by  the  descendants  of  Wm.  Penn, 
was  "inconsistent  with  the  safety,  liberty  and  happi- 
ness of  the  people,"  divested  them  of  the  whole  ex- 
cepting only  what,  before  the  4th  July,  1776,  had  be- 
come their  separated  private  property. 

If  the  ancient  relations  had  continued,  the  sovereign 
of  England  could  not  have  done  the  same  for  the  same 
cause,  and  if  the  Proprietary  family  had  not  accepted 
the  compensation  offered  in  the  samelnw,but  had  avail- 
ed themselves  of  the  judicial  tribunals  which  in  1791, 
were  in  full  action,  it  is  not  improbable  (I  speak  as  a 
lawyer,)  that  the  whole  of  this  great  estate  might  have 
been  recovered  by  them,  but  such  a  procedure  would 
have  excited  much  ill-will,  and  perhaps  have  greatly 
retarded  the  increase  of  our  population.  Their  accep- 
tance of  compensation  under  the  act  of  April  9th,  1791, 
is  therefore  to  be  considered  as  a  beneficial  arrange- 
ment to  all.  The  most  scrupulous  mind  is  thus  satisfied, 
that  the  titles  derived  from  the  commonwealth  since  the 
29th  of  November,  1779,  may  be  conscientiously  held 
and  enjoyed. 

These  titles  are  all  of  a  feudal,  and  not  of  an  allodial 
nature. 

In  the  grants  by  the  Proprietaries,  the  tenure  may  be 
considered  as  expressed;  in  those  of  the  commonwealth 
it  is  implied.  The  habendum  in  the  latter  is  "free  and 
clear  of  all  restrictions  and  reservations  as  to  mines, 
royalties,  quit  rents  or  otherwise;  excepting  and  re- 
serving only  the  fifth  part  of  all  gold  and  silver  ore  for 
the  use  of  the  commonwealth,"  &c.  The  Proprieta- 
ries had  been  in  the  habit  of  reserving  three-fifths  of 
all  royal  mines,  (meaning  gold  and  silver  mines)  free  of 
the  charges  of  digging  and  refining  the  same,  and  one- 
fifth  of  the  ore  of  all  other  mines;  a  quit  rent  of  one 
penny  sterling  per  acre,  was  also  reserved.  In  all  re- 
spects therefore,  except  mines  and  quit  rents,  the  pur- 
chasers from  the  commonwealth  took  an  estate  of  the 
same  nature  as  that  which  it  was  usual  for  the  Proprie- 
taries to  grant.  This  will  clearly  appear,  when  we  ad- 
vert to  certain  incidents  properly  belonging  to  feudal 
tenures  alone,  and  to  which  all  our  lands  are  subject. 

1.  The  case  of  Escheat  which  Blackstone  justly  con- 
siders as  flowing  from  feudal  tenure.  Forfeiture  for 
crimes  was  part  of  the  law  of  Rome,  existed  in  En- 
gland in  the  time  of  the  Saxons,  and  was  derived  by 
them  from  the  ancient  Scandinavian  constitution,*  but 
escheat,  he  says,  must  undoubtedly  be  reckoned  the 
fruit  and  consequence  of  the  Norman  tenures. 

2.  The  feudal  doctrine  of  the  corruption  of  blood 
was  part  of  our  law.  Its  express  exclusion  in  the  con- 
stitution proves,  that  without  this  humane  provision, 
it  would  have  continued  in  full  force. 

3.  The  distinction  between  real  and  personal  pro- 
perty, so  strongly  marked  with  us,  is  unknown  to  the 
civil  law.  Our  doctrine  of  descents  is  founded  on  the 
feudal  seisin  of  the  land-  By  the  civil  law  there  is  no 
distinction  in  what  they  term  the  succession  to  movea- 
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ble   and  immoveable  goods,   or  what  we  call  real  and  jff 

personal  estates.  ^ 

4.  By  several  acts  of  assembly  which  I  need  not  to 
enumerate,  specific  provision  is  made  in  certain  cases 
of  intestacy,  but  in  all  instances  not  within  the  express 
scope  of  those  acts,  we  resort  to  the  feudal  principle, 
and  the  eldest  son,  or  the  daughters  in  coparcenary, 
or  the  eldest  collateral  relation  takes  the  whole.* 

5.  The  incapacity  of  aliens  to  take  and  hold  lands  is 
perhaps  exclusively  a  principle  of  feudal  law.  In  Lou- 
isiana where  feudal  law  has  been  introduced,  aliens 
may  take  and  hold  as  freely  as  native  citizens,  but  it  is 
believed  that  in  all  the  other  states  of  the  Union,  cer- 
tainly in  Pennsylvania,  land  cannot  be  held  by  an  alien 
unless  by  particular  legislative  provisions.  The  land 
conveyed  to  an  alien,  escheats  to  the  commonwealth  on 
the  feudal  principle  that  the  commonwealth  is  the  chief 
lord  of  the  fee. 

To  these  might  be  added  the  uniform  language  both 
of  uur  statutes  and  judicial  proceedings.  In  the  phrase 
"seized  in  his  demesne  as  of  fee,"  what  is  meant  but  a 
feudal  seisin?  To  what  do  the  well  known  rules  re- 
specting a  freehold,  or  the  fee  being  in  abeyance  re- 
fer, but  to  a  feudal  tenure? 

Without  going  further,  we  seem  now  to  have  a  full 
demonstration,  that  the  supposed  existence  of  allodial 
tenures  among  us  at  any  time,  is  an  error,  adopted 
without  due  consideration,  and  against  which  it  is  a  du- 
ty to  warn  the  student. 

Let  it  be  our  study  not  to  hazard  the  introduction  of 
new  theories  and  systems,  but  to  understand  and  en- 
fore  those  which  we  have  received  from  our  predeces- 
sors. Ours  is  not  a  science  for  the  displays  of  fancy 
and  imagination:  the  muse  of  poetry  is  not  entitled 
to  a  seat  in  the  temple  of  Themis:  the  trite  phrase  of 
stare  decisit  with  a  due  allowance  for  the  changes  pro- 
duced by  time,  should  ever  be  our  motto,  audit  will  be 
a  sufficient  employment  of  talent  and  industry  correct- 
ly to  ascertain  what  are  the  res  decUse. 

In  concluding  this  address,  let  me  not  resist  the 
strong  impulse  of  my  own  heart  in  paying  a  small  tri- 
bute where  it  is  justly  due. 

It  is  almost  half  a  century  since  the  commencement 
of  an  acquaintance,  and  the  formation  of  a  friendship, 
with  your  learned  and  amiable  Provost,  who  after  fight- 
ing the  battles  of  his  adopted  country,  immediately 
turned  his  attention  to  the  study  of  her  laws.  Neither 
the  variety  of  his  literary  pursuits  and  accomplishments, 
nor  the  pressure  of  age,  have  interrupted  the  contin- 
uance of  his  devotion  to  this  exact  and  interesting 
science. 

May  you,  my  young  friends,  imitate  his  example.— 
May  you  all  be  convinced  that  those  who,  unlike  him, 
relinquish  the  improvement  of  the  mind  before  its  fa- 
culties have  failed,  will  find,  in  the  torpor  of  age,  nei- 
ther dignity  nor  happiness. 


From  the  Philadelphia  Gazette. 
PROCEEDINGS  OF  COUNCILS. 

Thursday  evening,  Sept.  llth,  1834. 
SELECT  COUNCIL. 

In  the  absence  of  the  President,  Mr.  Meredith  was 
called  to  the  chair. 

The  annexed  communication  from  J.  R.  IxoEitsoix, 
Esq.  was  read,  and,  on  motion,  accepted. 

Dear  Sir:— I  must  ask  the  favor  of  you  to  present  to 
the  Select  Council,  my  resignation  of  the  seat  which  I 
have  the  honor  to  hold'  in  that  body.  It  is  not  without 
reluctance  that  I  yield  to  the  necessity,  which  I  have  for 
a  long  time  felt  to  be  an  imperative  one,  of  withdraw- 
ing from  an  intercourse  which  has  been  in  all  respects 

•Johnson  vs.  Haines,  4  Dallas,  64- 
Cressor  vs.  Laidly,  2  Binn.  279. 
Tenks  vs.  Backhouse,  1  Binn.  91. 
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agreeable,  and  from  duties  which  have  been  cheerfully, 
although  most  imperfectly  performed.  But  I  am  con- 
scious that  a  due  attention  to  those  duties  cannot  be  re- 
conciled with  the  professional  obligations  in  which  I  am 
involved. 

Were  I  to  delay  the  measure  now  taken  beyond  this 
evening,  sufficient  time  might  not  remain  for  the  requi- 
site notice  preparatory  to  the  general  election.  I  there- 
fore avail  myself  of  the  present  opportunity  to  take  leave 
of  my  fellow  members  and  to  beg  their  acceptance  of 
the  expression  of  my  most  cordial  esteem  and  respect. 
I  am,  very  faithfully,  your  friend  and  servant, 

J.  R.  1NGEUSOLL. 

Joseph  G.  Clarkson,  Esq. 
Clerk  of  the  Select  Council. 

Mr.  Price  presented  a  memorial  complaining  of  the 
stand  for  fish  wagons,  at  Eighth  and  Market  streets,  as 
a  nuisance,  and  praying  that  the  same  may  be  removed. 
Referred  to  committee  on  marftets. 

The  Chair  submitted  a  communication  from  Joseph 
Rafin  and  Samuel  Hufty,  in  relation  to  a  suit  between 
them  and  the  late  Stephen  Girard,  in  the  issue  of  which 
the  city  is  now  interested.  It  was,  on  motion,  referred 
to  a  joint  special  committee,  and  Messrs.  Eyre  and 
Lewis,  appointed  on  the  part  of  the  Select  Council. 
Common  Council  concurred,  and  appointed  Messrs. 
Chandler  and  Firth: 

Mr.  Price  offered  the  following  preamble  and  resolu- 
tions, which  were  adopted,  and  Messrs.  Price,  Neff  and 
Lewis,  appointed  a  committee. 

Whereas,  '1  he  Select  Council  having  received  from 
Joseph  R.  Ingersoll  Esq.  a  resignation  of  his  right  of 
membership  in  this  Council,  be  it  resolved  that  in  the 
acceptance  of  said  resignation,  the  members  of  this 
chamber  experience  a  deep  and  sincere  regret  at  part  ■ 
ing  from  one,  whose  faithful  and  uniform  discharge  of 
all  the  duties  of  a  member,  has  strongly  attached  him 
to  our  individual  friendship. 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Select  Council  be 
returned  to  Joseph  R.  Ingersoll,  Esq.  for  the  dignity, 
fidelity  and  impartiality  with  which  he  has  presided 
over  the  deliberations  of  this  body,  during  the  last  two 
years. 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  three  members  be  ap- 
pointed to  communicate  the  foregoing  resolutions  to 
Jos.  R.  Ingersoll,  Esq. 

Mr.  Groves,  from  the  committee  on  the  Broad  street 
Rail  road,    to  whom  the  subject   had  been  referred, 
made  the  following  report: 
Report  of  the  committee  on  the  Broad  street  Rail  road, 

relative  to  extending  a  branch  of  said  road  down  High 

street. 

The  Committee  on  the  Broad  street  Rail  road,  to 
whom  was  referred  several  petitions  for  extending  a 
branch  of  the  said  road  down  High  street,  to  Delaware 
Eighth  street 

Report — 

That  petitions  have  also  been  referred  to  the  said 
Committee,  for  branches  down  Mulberry,  Walnut,  and 
Spruce  streets:  to  all  of  which,  strong  remonstrances 
have  been  presented  to  Councils,  but  to  a  branch  on 
High  street,  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  opposi- 
tion: and  although  there  ate  without  doubt  conflicting 
opinions  upon  the  utility  of  introducing  branches  from 
the  main  road  through  the  several  streets  leading  there- 
from, and  from  experience  it  has  been  found  that  they 
interfere  with  other  travelling  on  the  streets  of  a  neigh- 
bouring city,  where  such  branches  have  been  construct- 
ed, your  Committee  are,  notwithstanding,  of  opinion, 
that  the  principal  objections  arise  from  their  being 
introduced  into  the  streets  which  are  too  narrow  for 
the  purpose.  But  as  High  street  is  sufficiently  wide 
and  spacious  to  admit  of  the  Hail  Road  without  incom- 
moding other  travelling,  and  as  there  does  not  appear 
to  be  any  opposition  to  continuing  a  branch  down  the 
said  street,  besides  the  beneficial  effects  which  will  be 


produced  by  disseminating  the  trade  as  much  as  possi. 
ble  throughout  that  part  of  the  city  which  is  occupied 
by  those  who  are  more  immediately  concerned  in  the 
western  trade,  and  also  the  advantages  which  it  is  pre- 
sumed will  naturally  accrue  to  the  property  devised  to 
the  city  by  the  late  Stephen  Girard: — The  Committee 
are  of  opinion  that  the  project  should  be  fairly  tested, 
and  therefore  recommend  the  passage  of  the  following 
Ordinance. 

The  Ordinance  provides  for  the  construction,  under 
the  direction  of  a  committee  of  Councils,  of  a  branch  of 
the  Broad  street  Rail  road,  along  High  street,  to  Dela- 
ware Eighth  street,  one  track  to  pass  along  the  south 
side,  and  the  other  track  on  the  north  side  of  High 
street.     [Laid  on  the  table.] 

Mr.  Price,  from  the  committee  to  whom  the  subject 
had  been  referred,  made  the  following  report,  which 
was  agreed  to. 

To  the  Select  and  Common  Council. 

The  committee  of  conference,  to  whom  was  referred, 
the  amendment  of  the  Select  Council  to  a  resolution  of 
the  Common  Council,  which  provides  for  •*  the  accom- 
modation of  the  Western  Watch,"  at  the  east  end  of 
the  market  house,  being  erected  in  High  street,  west  of 
Broad  street,  and  was  non-concurred  in  by  Common 
Council,  request  leave  to  report. 

That  the  adoption  of  a  resolution,  at  the  last  meeting 
of  Councils,  directing  the  City  Commissioners  to  obtain 
and  fit  up  suitable  cellars  for  the  oil  of  the  city,  has  re- 
moved the  apprehension  of  that  article  being  connected 
with  the  accommodation  of  the  Watch. 

All  that  will  therefore  be  required  for  the  Western 
Watch,  will  be  the  addition  of  a  room,  about  40  feet  in 
length,  over  the  houses  for  fire  apparatus;  and,  if  con- 
nected with  a  public  clock  and  alarm  bell,  will  be  an 
ornamental  finish  to  the  front  of  said  Market  house. — 
This  addition  would  probably  be  completed  at  less  than 
1000  dollars;  whilst  the  purchase  of  ground,  and  erec- 
tion of  a  Watch  House,  would  cost  from  10  to  15,000 
dollars. 

For  the  present  accommodation  of  the  Western 
Watch,  the  corporation  of  the  city,  is  the  tenant  of 
Robert  A.  Caldcleugh,  from  whom  the  Western  Watch 
house,  on  Broad  street,  was  rented  January  15,  1827,  at 
300  dollars  per  annum;  the  rent  was  increased  January 
15,  1828,  to  400  dollars  per  annum;  further  increased 
January  15,  1829,  to  500  dollars;  and  further  increased 
January  15,  1832,  to  600  dollars  per  annum,  which  is 
the  present  rent. 

To  the  erection  of  a  watch  house,  in  one  of  Penn 
squares,  or  on  High  street,  between  Oak  and  Schuyl- 
kill 8th  street,  there  appears  to  be  important  objec- 
tions. 

Your  committee  would  therefore  recommend  the 
adoption  of  the  amendment,  made  by  the  Select  Coun- 
cil, in  the  following  words,  "  And  for  the  Western 
Watch." 

RICHARD  PRICE, 
LAWRENCE    LEWIS, 
JOHN  S.  WARNER. 

Mr.  Groves  offered  the  annexed  resolution  which 
was  adopted: 

Resolved  that  the  City  Solicitor  be  directed  to  give 
his  opinion  in  writing  to  Councils,  whether  they  have  a 
right  1o  erect  any  other  building  in  High  street  than  a 
market  house,  as  mentioned  in  the  supplement  to  the 
act  entitled  an  act  to  empower  the  wardens  of  the  city 
of  Philadelphia,  to  extend  the  market  houses  in  High 
sieeet,  passed  March  I9th,  1810,  or  any  other  act  of  the 
Legislature. 

The  Select  Council  in  the  course  of  the  evening,  pro- 
ceeded to  the  election  of  a  President,  in  the  room  of  J. 
R.  Ingersoll,  Esq.  resigned.  Messrs.  Eyre  and  Lippin- 
cott,  were  appointed  tellers,  who  made  report  that 
William  M.  Meredith,  was  duly  chosen. 
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COMMON  COUNCIL. 

Mr.  Yarnall  presented  a  remonstrance  against  th 
construction  of  a  branch  of  the  Broad  street  rail  road, 
down  High  street.     Referred. 

Mr.  Toland,  a  petition  for  re-paving  Market  street 
between  Fourth  and  Fifth. 

Mr.  Chandler,  a  petition  for  re-paving  Chestnut 
street,  from  Sixth  to  Seventh;  and  another  for  re-pav- 
ing Seventh  street  between  Chestnut  and  George. — 
Similar  petitions  were  presented  in  Select  Council. — 
Referred  to  Paving  committee. 

Mr-  Yarnall  presented  the  annexed  report  and  docu- 
ments of  the  Managers  of  the  Wills'  Hospital. 

Statement  A. 
Abstract  of  twenty-nine  cases  of  Patients  treated  in 
the  Wills'   Hospital,   from  12th  March  to  the  1st  of 
September,  1834. 


Diseases. 

T3 
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od 
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- 
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Cataract, 

i 

1 

4 

Cataract  with  Amaurosis, 

1 

1 

Amaurosis, 

1 

1» 

2 

Amaurosis  with  Ptosis, 

i 

1 

Corneal  Specks, 

Corneal  Specks  with  Lippitudo 

Paralysis, 

Abscess  of  the  Thigh, 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 
1 

2 
2 
2 
1 

Opacity  of  the  Cornea, 

1 

1 

2 

Ulcers  of  the  Cornea, 

2 

I 

3 

Conjuntivitis, 
Iritis, 

1 

1 

1 

2 
2 

Chronic  Opthalmia, 
Strumous  Opthalmia, 

1 
1 

1 

2 

1 

Totals, 

10 

6 

2 

11 

29 

*A  pay  patient. 

To  the  Select  and    Common    Councils  of  the  City  of 
Philadelphia, 

In  conformity  with  the  ordinances  of  Councils,  "the 
Board  of  Managers  of  Wills'  Hospital,"  present  the 
following  account  of  their  proceedings  and  expendi- 
tures. 

On  the  second  day  of  December,  1833,  the  Board 
was  organized  by  electing  a  President  and  Secretary. 
Rules  and  regulations  for  their  government  were  estab- 
lished, after  being  regularly  submitted  to  councils.  On 
the  first  of  January  of  the  present  year,  the  House  was 
opened,  and  William  Foulke  appointed  to  superintend 
the  same  as  Steward,  and  subsequently  his  wife,  Lucy 
D.  Foulke,  as  matron.  On  the  third  of  February,  four 
Phys.ci  ins  and  four  Surgeons  were  elected,  and  on  the 
third  of  March,  the  Hospital  was  regularly  opened  for 
the  reception  of  patients,  on  which  occasion  an  elo- 
quent and  impressive  address  was  delivered  to  a 
large  and  respectable  audience,  by  Joseph  R.  Inger- 
soll,  Esq.  which  has  been  published.  The  following 
week,  the  Chapel  was  opened  for  divine  service,  on 
which  interesting  occasion  the  venerable  Bishop  White 
officiated. 

Since  the  opening  of  the  Hospital,  twenty-nine 
patients  have  been  admitted,  labouring  under  various 
diseases  of  the  eye  and  limbs,  producing  blindness  and 
lameness,  (see  statement  A)  of  these,  ten  have  been 
discharged,  cured;  six  discharged  at  their  own  request 
relieved;  two  incurable,  leaving  in  the  Hospital  on  this 
day  11  patients. 

By  the  Treasurer's  account  herewith  submitted, 
(marked  B)  it  appears,  the  Board  have  drawn,  up  to 


the  31st  of  August  inclusive,  from  the  City  Treasurer, 
the  sum  of  3200  dollars,  and  the  Treasurer  of  the 
Board  has  paid  the  sum  of  3090  dollars,  and  69  cents, 
as  will  appear  by  the  vouchers  herewith  submitted, 
No.  1  to  65,  leaving  a  balance  in  his  hands  this  day, 
(Sept.  1st,)  of  109  dollars  andSl  cents. 

The  Board,  in  order  to  give  Councils  a  correct  view 
of  the  different  objects  of  the  expenses  incurred,  have 
arranged  the  accounts  under  the  following  heads,  (see 
statement  C) 

Household  expenses,  .  $1008  63 

Salaries  and  wages,         .  .         347  26 

Furniture,      .  .  .  1572  87 

Real  Estate,  .  .  .1108  49 

Incidental  expenses,  .  150  11 


Making  together, 


$4187  36 


Of  which,  there  have  been  paid  as  will  appeal;  by  the 

Treasurer's  account,  $3090  69 

Bills  passed  but  not  paid,  271  79 

Bills  not  decided  on  by  the  Board,     809  45 


Received  for  Board  of  a  pay 

patient, 
Contributions  from  a  visitor, 
Balance  due  the  steward, 


4171  93 


$4187  36 


There  are  on  hand  this  day,  articles  applicable  to 
household  expenses,  the  estimated  value  of  which  is 
$190  50  (see  statement  D.)  This  sum  deducted  from 
the  amount  of  household  expenses  and  wages  leaves 
the  actual  expenses  incurred  for  the  support  of  the 
Hospital  in  food,  clothing  and  medicines,  $1165  39, 
from  the  opening  of  the  institution  to  the  present 
time. 

The  item  of  gjl  108  49  expenses  on  the  real  estate, 
has  principally  arisen  from  a  few  necessary  alterations 
in  the  interior  of  the  building,  but  more  particularly 
from  filling  up  the  lot  and  preparing  it  for  cultivation, 
and  from  the  inclosing  the  piazza  of  the  south  front 
with  blinds,  an  alteration  rendered  absolutely  necessa- 
ry for  the  preservation  of  the  building,  as  well  as  for  the 
comfort  of  the  patients,  as  will  appear  from  the  follow- 
ing extract  of  the  report  of  the  special  committee  on 
the  Real  Estate. 

"  Your  committee  have  directed  their  attention  to 
the  state  of  the  floor  of  the  piazza  on  the  south  front  of 
the  house  which  covers  a  part  of  the  kitchen,  the  floor 
having  settled  in  the  middle,  retains  the  rain-water  that 
falls  on  it,  which  finds  its  way  through  the  ceiling  of 
the  kitchen  and  is  rapidly  destroying  it.  On  consulting 
some  of  the  most  experienced  mechanics,  various  plans 
were  suggested,  which  from  the  expense  attending 
them,  they  did  not  feel  authorized  to  incur  without  the 
sanction  of  the  Board.  Experience  has  fully  shown, 
that  the  piazza  in  its  present  state  is  almost  useless  as  a 
promenade  for  the  patients,  in  consequence  of  the 
total  want  of  shade.  The  committee  were  therefore 
induced  to  extend  their  inquiries  as  to  the  best  method 
of  excluding  the  sun  and  rain,  and  have  added  the  vari- 
ous plans  and  estimates  for  the  same,  from  which  after 
examination,  they  recommend  to  the  Board  to  adopt 
the  plan  of  pannelling  the  piazza  from  the  rails  to  the 
floor  and  filling  the  spaces  above  and  between  the  pil- 
with  strong  moveable  blinds,  believing  it  will  mote 
fully  answer  all  the  purposes  intended,  and  from  the 
durability  of  the  materials  employed  will  eventually  be 
the  cheapest." 

Signed  by  direction,  and  on  behalf  of  the  Board,  this 
the  1st  day  of  September,  1834. 

JOSEPH  PARRISH,  President. 

Jno.  Rodman  Taul,  Secretary. 
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Mr.  Yarnall,  presented  a  communication  from  Elliot 
Cresson,  proposing  to  erect  a  building  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  the  Western  Watch,  and  lease  the  same  to  the 
city  for  a  term  of  years.  Referred  to  the  committee  on 
lighting  and  watching. 

Mr.  Gilder  offered  the  following  resolution,  which 
was  agreed  to. 

Resolved,  That  the  Board  of  City  Commissioners  be 
and  are  hereby  authorized  and  directed,  (under  the  di- 
rection of  the  committee  on  Broad  street  rail  road)  to 
attend  to  all  such  matters  as  may  be  necessary  for  a 
due  and  faithful  superintendance  of  the  Broad  street 
rail  road,  and  also  to  fix  the  rate  of  tolls  on  the  said 
road,  to  the  several  streets  crossing  the  same,  or  de- 
pots constructed  thereon,  in  proportion  to  the  tolls  le- 
vied, on  the  Columbia  and  Philadelphia  rail  road,  and 
also  to  grant  permits  for  private  turnouts,  and  to  see 
that  all  matters  relative  to  the  .'aid  road,  and  which  are 
placed  under  the  care  of  superintendents  of  the 
same,  be  duly  executed  agreeably  to  existing  ordi- 
nances. 


The  two  following  articles  appeared  originally  in  the 
National  Gazette  in  1833,  and  escaped  us  at  the  time — 
but  we  think  they  are  worthy  of  preservation.— Onea9 
recording  an  act  of  liberality  on  the  part  of  the  Ameri- 
can Philosophical  Society: — And  the  other  as  contain- 
ing an  investigation  of  a  question,  which  may  be  raised 
at  some  future  period,  the  solution  whereof  may  be  as- 
sisted by  it. 

From  the  National  Gazette. 

ORPHAN. 

The  provision  in  the  Will  of  Mr.  Girard  for  the  edu- 
cation of  Orphans,  has  given  rise  to  discussions  about 
the  meaning  of  the  term.  It  is  often  asked,  What  is 
an  Orphan?  We  have  permission  to  publish  the  follow- 
irg  correspondence  upon  this  question,  which  will  af- 
ford some  light  to  the  subject,  if  it  should  not  satisfy 
the  inquirer. 

PHiiAnEiPHiA,  April  20,  1833. 
Dear  Sir: 


In  our  conversation,  a  few  days  since,  upon  the  strict 
meaning  of  the  word  "  Orphan,"  in  relation  to  Mr. 
Girard's  will,  you  know  I  was  very  confident  that  it  was 
a  child  who  had  lost  Loth  parents;  while  other  gentle- 
men present  thought  the  loss  of  either  parent  would 
make  an  orphan.  I  spoke  from  general  impressions, 
but  have  since  given  a  close  examination  to  the  ques- 
tion, without  coming  to  a  result  absolutely  satisfactory, 
but  am  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  neither  of  the  above 
descriptions  is  correct,  and  that  an  orphan  is  a  child 
who  has  been  deprived  of  both  parents,  or  of  the  father. 
I  will  refer  you  to  the  authorities  and  reasons  that  have 
brought  me  to  this  conclusion. 
Johnson, and  he  is  allowed  by  subsequent  lexicograph- 
ers, says,  "  Orphan,  a  child  who  has  lost  father  or  mo- 
ther, or  both."  His  examples  or  proofs  are,  of  course, 
classical,  and  we  rather  want  the  legal  acceptation  of 
the  term.  It  is  also  observable  that  his  quotations  do 
not  designate  or  support  the  alternative  he  has  adopted 
in  his  definition,  and  may  be  applied  or  restrained, only 
to  the  case  of  the  loss  of  both  parents.  His  authors  use 
the  term  Orphan,  but  there  is  nothing  in  the  context  to 
show  whether  it  is  intended  to  describe  a  child  who  has 
lost  one  or  both  parents.  He  then  gives  "Orphan"  as 
an  adjective,  which  he  says,  means  "Bereft  of parents" 
and  here,  although  his  quotation  from  Sidney,  is  the 
case  of  a  child  without  father  or  mother  living',  it  by  no 
means  negatives  the  opinion  thai  the  term  might  be  as 
well  applied  to  a  case  in  which  only  one  parent  was 


lost.     We  leave  the  question  without  a  satisfactory  so- 
lution from  the  Dictionary. 

On  turning  to  the  law  books  for  information,  we  do 
not  find  the  desired  certainty.  Leech's  case,  Hob. 
247,  arose  on  the  custom  of  London,giving  to  the  Court 
of  Orphans,  the  custody  of  an  crphan  of  a  freeman  or 
f reewoman.  The  child,  in  this  case,  had  lost  both  fa- 
ther and  mother,  but,  non  constat,  that  either  would 
not  have  made  it  an  orphan,  within  the  custom,  how- 
ever we  may  be  inclined  to  presume  that  the  court 
would  not  assume  the  custody  of  a  child  having  a  living 
father,  thereby  taking  it  from  the  father.  The  statute 
of  43  Eliz.  c.  4.  recites  that  whereas,  lands,  &c.  have 
been  given,  limited  and  appointed, — "  some  for  the  re- 
lief of  aged,  impotent  and  poor  people,  &c— some  for 
education  and  prefeiment  for  Orphans,"  &.c.  Duke  in 
his  work  on  charitable  uses,an  author  of  high  authority, 
in  commenting  upon  this  clause  of  the  statute,  says — 
"  Orphans  are  those  that  are  poor  and  pareniless,-  and 
such  are  bastards  after  the  death  of  their  mother,  and  are 
to  be  relieved,  until  by  intendment  they  are  able  to  get 
their  living,  which  is  the  age  of  twenty-one  years." 
Again,  "  If  a  pareniless  poor  child  be  married  under 
twelve  years  of  age,  it  continues  an  orphan,  until  the 
age  of  assent;  no  servant  or  apprentice  is  an  orphan, 
within  the  statute,  because  they  have  masters,  which 
are  in  lieu  of  parents  to  provide  tor  them  "  We  remark 
that  Duke  makes  poor  a  part  of  his  description  of  an  or- 
phan, from  which  we  may  conclude  that  he  is  giving 
the  construction  of  the  statute,  and  not  the  proper 
or  general  definition  of  the  word. 

In  Cunningham's  Law  Dictionary,  I  find  the  defini- 
tion which  I  am  most  inclined  to  adopt,  viz:  "Orphan 
is  a  fatherless  child."  This  author  cites  no  authority, 
and  is,  I  admit,  of  no  great  account  himself— I  will 
therefore  state  the  grounds  of  my  preference  of  this 
definition.  By  the  custom  of  London,  the  effects  of  a 
man  dying  intestate,  are  divided  into  three  parts,  one 
of  which  belongs  to  the  widow,  another  to  the  chil- 
dren, and  the  third  to  the  administrator.  The  share 
of  the  children  is  called  the  Orphanage  part,  although 
their  mother  be  living.  So  the  Court  of  Orphans'm  Lon- 
don are  the  guardians  to  the  children  of  all  freemen, 
under  the  age  of  21,  at  the  time  of  the  death  of  their 
father,  although  the  mother  be  living,  who,  in  this  re- 
spect, seems  not  to  be  recognized  as  a  parent. 

In  4  Burns'  Eccl.  Law,  378,  cases  are  cited  in  which 
it  was  decreed  by  Lord  Chancellors  Harcourt  and  Coo- 
per successively,  that  if  an  Orphan  dies  before  21,  in- 
testate, his  Orphanage  part  goes  to  the  other  Orphans; 
but  if,  after  21,  he  dies  intestate,  it  shall  go  between 
the  Mother  and  surviving  brothers  and  sisters;  thus  re- 
cognizing a  child  to  be  an  Orphan  who  has  a  mother  li- 
ving: but  1  find  no  case  calling  a  child  an  Orphan,  who 
has  a  father  living.  In  7  Vin.  199,  in  addition  to  these 
cases,  another  is  given,  decided  by  Lord  Harcourt,  in 
which  he  decreed  that  the  Orphanage  part  shall  sur- 
vive, even  after  a  division  made  between  the  children, 
but  what  was  devised  to  them  out  of  their  father's  part, 
the  mother  shall  come  in  for  a  share  of  it. 


Without  affirming  the  technical  absurdity  that  a  mo- 
ther is  of  no  kin  to  her  own  child,  we  may  say,  from  the 
cases  we  have  alluded  to,  and  others  which  may  be 
found,  and  which  in  this  brief  review  of  the  question,  I 
will  not  particularly  refer  to,  that  as  to  the  purposes  of 
the  maintenance,  provision  and  preferment  of  a  child, 
the  father  is  the  parent  looked  to  and  depended  upon; 
and  therefore  that  in  the  construction  of  a  statute,  or 
other  instrument  having  a  reference  to  those  objects, 
the  loss  of  the  father  will  be  deemed  to  make  the  child 
an  Orphan,  although  the  mother  remain;  but  note  con- 
verso.  I  do  not  profess  to  give  an  opinion  on  this  ques- 
tion which  should  be  relied  on  as  conclusive  or  satisfac- 
tory, but  my  suggestions  may  afford  some  aid  in  making 
a  better  investigation  into  it. 
I      Very  truly  and  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant. 
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Quincy,  May  8,  1833. 

Joseph  Hopkinson,  Esq.,  Philadelphia. 
My  Dear  Sir, 

When  Mr.  Riddle  first  asked  me  the  definition  of  the 
word  Orphan,  I  thought  it  very  easy  to  answer,  and  the 
first  impression  of  my  mind  was,  like  yours— thai  it  was 
a  child  without  living  parents.  A  moment  after  I 
thought  that  in  law,  and  in  the  intendment  of  common 


conversation,  a  fatherless  child  was  an  Orphan — and 
second  moment  of  reflection  convinced  me  that  at  least 
for  all  beneficial  purposes,  a  motherless  child  must  be 
an  Orphan, — and  I  distinctly  said  to  Mr.  Riddle,  that  as 
an  exposition  of  the  Will  of  Mr.  Girard,  every  infant 
within  the  age  prescribed  by  him,  and  having  lost 
cither  Parent,  was  an  Orphan. 

The  conversation  at  Mr.  Riddle's  table,  in  which  you 
took  part,  soon  after  followed,  and  left  the  question 
unsettled.  Your  very  interesting  letter  of  the  20th  ul- 
timo does  the  same,  and  although  it  has  suggested  to 
me  a  further  train  of  inquiry,  and  led  me  to  a  multitude 
of  other  authorities,  has  only  satisfied  me  that  the  in- 
definiteness  of  meaning  attached  to  the  word  is  of  long 
standing,  and  of  wider  extent  than  the  English  lan- 
guage. 

Johnson's  Dictiona.ry  gives  the  derivation  of  the  word 
from  the  Greek.  The  original  word  then  is  Greek, and 
the  English  language  has  adopted  it  letter  for  letter, 
with  the  omission  only  of  the  termination.  What  say 
the  Greek  Lexicons — 

'O^avoj  »j  6v — Orbus  parente,  vel  parentibus,  pu- 
pilus,  orphanus. 

2.   Orbus  quavis  re,  viduus,  carens — Hedericus. 
In  the    original   Greek,  therefore,    it  was  received 
with  two  different  acceptations.     First,  a  child  having 
lost  both  parents,  or  either.     Secondly,  a  bereaved  or 
needy  person. 

'Oe$avo;  8 — Orphanus  pupillus,  orbus  parentibus, 
desertus,  privatus,  q.  ab.  'Ogfyavo;  obscurus,  negiigitur 
enim  et  veluti  in  tenebris  versatur. — Schrevelius. 

Darkness — Privation  of  life — that  is  the  root,  and  in 
the  analogy  of  that  derivation^  motherless,  is  pre-emi- 
nently an  Orphan  child. 

In  the  Epistle  of  James,  chap.  1,  v.  27 — the  common 
English  translation  of  the  New  Testament  has  it — 
"  Pure  religion  and  undtfiled  before  God,  and  the  Fa- 
ther is  this — To  visit  \\\e  futherless  and  widows  in  their 
affliction,"  &c.  The  word  translated  fatherless, is  in  the 
original  Greek  *Og$wvo$. 

"  A  father  of  the  fatherless,  and  a  judge  of  the  wi- 
dows is  God  in  his  holy  habitation. — Psalm  68  5.  In 
the  Septuagint  Eible,  the  word  is  'o^aiof. 

The  word  fatherless  is  not  synonymous  with  orphan, 
nor  is  it  a  correct  translation  of  the  Greek  word  'Og^avoj. 
Of  the  complex  idea  included  in  this  latter  word,  be- 
reavement, poverty,  distress,  constitute  an  essential  el- 
ement. The  word  is  figurative;  borrowed  from  the 
analogy  of  darkness,  and  associated  with  that  of  a  pub- 
lic institution,  providing  for  the  wants  of  the  sufferer. 
The  word  fatherless  is  a  much  more  simple  expression 
— a  bare  statement  of  the  fact  that  the  individual  to 
whom  it  applies  has  no  father,  but  not  even  necessarily 
implying  that  his  father  is  dead — for  it  applies  to  a 
bastard  no  less  than  to  an  orphan. 

In  the  Celtic,  and  Saxon,  and  Teutonic  origins  of 
the  English  Language,  there  is  no  word  corresponding 
with  that  of  Orphan.  The  institutions  which  gave  oc- 
casion for  the  word  did  not  exist  among  those  nations. 
The  Germans,   who  have  not  adopted  the  word  from 


armor  at  the  expiration  of  their  apprenticeship.  One 
of  the  bitterest  passages  in  the  oration  of  JEschines 
against  Ctesiphon,  is  that  in  which,  alluding  to  this  cus- 
tom, he  asks  how  it  was  possible  for  the  people  to  con- 
fer a  crown  upon  the  man  who  had  himself  orphunized 
so  many  of  their  children.  Under  those  institutions  it 
was  the  death  of  the/fl/Z/wthut  constituted  the  Orphan, 
and  so  it  is  understood  by  the  Greek  writers  generally: 
yet  Euripides  applies  the  word  to  the  death  of  either 
father  or  mother. 

Jiatt]o<,  §avovtas  'fi£d8  ogtyavivtlo, 
says   Admetus,  speaking  of  his  wife  Alcestis.     Potter 
translates  it — 

"  Her  father  dead,  she  came  an  orphan  hither." 
Rut  in  the  Hippolytus,  Theseus,  hearing  of  the  dea  th 
of  his  wife  Phaedra,  exclaims — 


aXK    aH(SKo(i.rtv 
'E^jj^oj  oijcoj  xat,  'ttxv'  ogfyavivi-tai: 
translated  by  Potter, 

"  Rut  my  all  is  lost, 
My  house  is  desolate,  my  children  orphans." 

Hippol\tus,  1,  892,  3. 
And   thus  we  have  the  highest  classical   authority  for 
concluding  that,  in  the   original  Greek,  a  child  having 
lost  its  mother  only  was  an  Orphan. 

In  the  French  language  the  Greek  word  has  also 
been  adopted,  but  has  undergone  some  mutation. — 
From  "orphenin,"  as  it  was  first  used,  it  has  been 
changed  ^to  orphelin,  which  the  Dictionary  of  the 
French  Academy  defines,  "  Enfant  en  bas  age,  qui  a 
perdu  son  pere  et  sa  mere  ou  l'un  des  deux;"  with 
this  further  observation:  "  II  est  a  remarquer  que  dans 
l'usage  ordinaire  ou  ne  se  sert  guere  de  mot  d'  orphelin, 
en  parlant  d'un  enfant  qui  n'a  perdu  que  sa  mere.'' 

From  all  which  1  conclude,  that  the  death  of  either 
parent  constitutes  an  Orphan  for  every  purpose  that 
can  entitle  the  individual  so  designated  to  receive  any 
benefit  or  advantage. 

I  have  the  greatest  satisfaction  in  coming  to  this  con- 
clusion, because  it  seems  to  me  that  the  principle  of 
limiting  the  sense  of  the  word  to  persons  who  have  lost 
their  fathers,  carries  with  it  something  of  discourtesy 
and  even  injustice  to  the  female  sex.  It  seems  to  im- 
ply that  the  death  of  one  parent  places  the  child  in  a 
condition  requiring  compassion,  sympathy  and  support, 
while  the  death  of  the  other  carries  with  it  no  such 
commendation  to  benevolmce.  The  distinction  coun- 
tenances a  pretension  of  superiority  on  the  part  of  our 
own  sex,  which  would  be  peculiarly  misplaced  in  the 
relations  between  parent  and  child. 

I    submit   these  considerations  to  your  better  judg- 
ment, and  remain,  dear  sir,  ever  faithfully,  your  friend, 
J.  Q.  ADAMS. 

Philatelphia,  May  14,  1833. 
My  Dear  Sir, — I  have  received  your  admirable  letter 
with  high  gratification.  It  is  a  proof  how  much  can  be 
brought  out  of  a  rich  and  strong  mind,  upon  a  subject 
apparently  insignificant  or  barren.  It  is  impossible  to 
question  the  value  of  your  classical  authorities,  or  your 
logical  conclusions  from  them,  further  than  that  it  may 
be  said,  that  the  passage  quoted  from  "Hippohtus"  is 
poetical,  and  intending  to  express,  with  great  strength 
and  feeling,  rather  than  philological  and  critical  accu- 
racy, the  grief  of  Theseus  on  hearing  of  the  death  of 
his  wife.  Independent  of  this  case,  the  weight  of your 
authorities  rather  inclines  to  the  interpretation  which 
i  requires  a  child  to  be  fatherless,  to  become  an  Orphan; 


Greece,  have  one  of  which  their  etymologists  are  una-  j  especially  your  references  to  the  French  Dictionary. — 
ble  to  trace  a  derivation.  The  word  is  "Waise,"  and  |  So,  under  the  Athenian  institutions,  to  which  you  al- 
it  is  u-ed  with  the  addition  of  fatherless,  or  motherless,  »Jude,  it  was,  as  you  say,  •'  the  death  of  the  father  that 
as  the  ca?e  may  be.  !  constituted  the  Orphan."     If  the   question  should  OB- 

The  Orphan  sons  of  fathers  who  had  fallen  in  defence  !  cur  under  Mr.  Girard's  Will,  it  is  probable  that  the  le- 
of  their  country,  were  educated  at  the  public  expense  gal  signification  of  the  term  will  be  taken,  if  it  has  been 
at  Athens,  and  they  were  supplied  with  a  full  suit  of   fixed  bv  sufficient  authority; but,  as  this  may  not  be  the 
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case, information  and  light  will  be  sought  for  from  every 
authentic  source,  and  your  researches  will  be  emi- 
nently useful  to  the  inquirer. 

Very  respectfully  your  obedient  servant, 

"     H. 

AMERICAN  LIBERALITY. 

American  Philosophical  Society. 

Philadelphia,  5th  January,  1833. 
Sir — I  received  some  time  ago  a  circular  letter,  sign- 
ed by  several  members  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  France, 
and  among  others,  by  you,  under  the  title  of  "Commis- 
sioners for  concerting  together  respecting  the  Monu- 
ment to  be  erected  in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  to  the 
memory  of  M-  Cuvier-  The  object  of  that  circular 
was,  in  inviting  foreign  men  of  learning  to  contribute 
to  the  erection  of  that  noble  monument,  loudly  to  pro- 
claim, as  the  committee  express  themselves,  the  frater- 
nity which  exists  among  men  of  letters  ot  all  countries. 
This  object  sir,is  in  fact  worthy  of  those  who  have  con- 
ceived it,  as  well  as  of  the  great  man  to  the  glory  of 
whom  the  monument  is  destined,  whose  loss  is  regret- 
ted, not  only  by  his^own  country,  but  by  the  world  at 
large,  to  whom  he  belonged. 

The  letter  having  been  addressed  to  me  in  my  ca 
pacity  of  President  of  the  American  Philosophical  So- 
ciety, I  lost  no  time  in  laying  it  before  that  Institution, 
and  it  is  with  pleasure  sir,  that  I  have  the  honor  of 
sending  to  you  the  enclosed  bill  of  exchange,  drawn  to 
your  order  on  Messrs.  Hottinguer  &  Co.  Bankers  at  Pa 
ris,  for  the  sum  of  one  thousand  francs,  which  the  Soci 
ety  has  ordered  me  to  transmit  to  you  in  her  name,asa 
small  tribute  to  the  memory  of  the  illustrious  Cuvier, 
and  of  which  you  are  requested  to  pay  over  the  amount 
when  received,  to  the  commissioners. 

The  Society,  moreover,  has  given  to  me  in  charge 
to  request  you  to  express  to  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences, the  deep  regret  which  it  feels  for  the  loss  of 
your  associate. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  with  high  consideration,  sir, 
your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

PETER  S.  DU  PONCEAU. 
Monseur  F.  Arago,  Perpetual  Secretary   of  the  Royal 

Academy  of  Sciences   of  the  Institute   of  France, 

Paris. 

INSTITUTE  OF  FRANCE- 

Royal  Academy  of  Sciences. 
The  Perpetual  Secretary  of  the  Academy   to  Mr-  Du 

Ponceau,    President  of  the  American  Philosophical 

Society. 

Paris,  26th  August,  1833. 

The  Commissioners  for  the  monument  to  be  erected 
to  the  memory  of  Cuvier,  not  having  met  for  a  long 
time,  I  am  compelled  to  send  to  you  the  simple  receipt 
of  their  Treasurer.  I  am  certain,  however,  that  I  shall 
not  be  disavowed  by  the  Commissioners,  when  I  re- 
quest you  to  express  to  the  American  Philosophical  So- 
ciety, their  most  lively  gratitude.  Your  letter  bears  so 
honorable  a  testimony  to  the  liberal  spirit  with  which 
the  Savans  of  America  are  animated,  that  I  hope  I  need 
no  apology  for  having  caused  it  to  be  published  textu- 
ally  in  the  Moniteur- 

Be  pleased,  Mr.  President,  to  accept  the  assurance 
of  my  highest  consideration. 

F.  ARAGO. 

ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  FRANCE. 

Paris,  24th  August,  1833. 
I,  the  underwritten,  special  agent  to  the  Royal  Insti- 
tute of  France,  appointed  by  the  Commissioners  for 
erecting  a  monument  to  the  memory  of  Baron  Cuvier* 
to  receive  the  sums  of  money  sent  for  the  erection  of 
that  monument,  acknowledge  to  have  received  of  the 
American  Philosophical  Society,  by  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Hottinguer,  the  sum  of  one  thousand  francs,  which  that 


celebrated  Society  has  transmitted  for  the  monument 
to  be  erected  to  the  memory  of  George  Cuvier,  in  the 
Jardin  des  Plantes,  at  Paris,  of  which  this  is  an  acquit- 
tance. CARDOT. 


From  the  National  Gazette. 
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It  is  not  a  little  surprising  that  in  our  age  we  should 
hear  objections  to  aerostation,  founded  on  its  useless- 
ness.  Philosophers  amused  themselves  for  more  than 
two  thousand  years  with  the  celipile,  before  it  resulted 
in  the  steam  engine;  and  the  attiactive  power  of  rub- 
bed amber,  was  a  thousand  times  called  into  play,  be- 
fore Volta  applied  his  "  pile"  to  the  treatment  of  dis- 
ease, or  Franklin  erected  his  metallic  protector  against 
the  artillery  of  the  clouds.  iErostation  is  yet  a  new 
art,  scarcely  understood,  and  hardly  reduced  to  the 
condition  of  a  safe  experiment;  and  yet  because  it  has 
not  been  drawn  into  the  service  of  society,  it  is  con- 
demned as  useless,  not  only  for  the  present,  but  the 
future  time.  He  must  be  indeed  a  sapient  prophet 
who  can  foretell  what  is  to  result  from  aeronautics  in  all 
the  time  to  come.  Whoever  says  that  it  can  lead  to  no 
useful  truth,  must  have  already  tried  all  its  possible  ap- 
plications, loronly  such  a  man  can  be  sure  of  the  vali- 
dity of  such  an  assertion.  But  it  is  trifling  with  science, 
and  betraying  ignorance  of  the  history  of  discovery,  to 
allege  that  any  pursuit,  particularly  of  recent  origination, 
can  lead  to  no  good: — and  especially  in  this  age  of 
great  events  from  little  causes,  there  is  almost  fool-har- 
diness in  such  assertions. 

It  is  not  however  in  fact  true  that  aeronauts  have 
brought  down  no  novelties  from  the  region  of  clouds 
and  storm.  The  tension  and  the  chemical  composition 
of  the  air  of  the  higher  atmosphere,  has  been  examined, 
although  the  results  thus  obtained  demand  repetition 
and  confirmation.  Gay  Lussac  brought  down  and  tested 
a  bottle  of  air  from  a  height  of  21,000  feet,  and  as  he 
was  not  near  to  any  mountain,  the  air  obtained  may  be 
supposed  a  fair  specimen  of  the  general  atmosphere  at 
that  height.  The  electric  state  and  the  hygrometric 
condition  have  been  scarcely  yet  observed,  while  the 
observation  of  Gay  Lussac  is,  I  believe  without  repeti- 
tion. These  things  are  obviously  important,  while 
every  experimentalist  knows  that  accident  reveals  al- 
ways far  more  than  philosophy  can  conjecture,  and  that 
the  greatest  results  are  often  in  the  most  unexpected 
direction. 

Seeing  these  things,  we  cannot  but  regret  that  our 
aeronauts  pay  so  little  attention  to  the  science,  and  so 
much  to  the  mere  art  of  aerostation.  In  this  respect, 
Mr-  Mills  offers  an  honorable  exception.  Although  new 
to  the  philosophy  of  his  pursuit,  he  is  exceedingly  zeal- 
ous, and  from  his  great  coolness  and  self-possession, 
likely  to  make  observations  with  clearness  and  ac- 
curacy. Among  other  things  he  will  carry  up  four 
bottles,  carefully  closed  by  stop-cocks,  and  fully  ex- 
hausted of  air  by  a  good  air-pump.  One  of  these  is  to 
be  opened  a  mile  from  the  earth,  another  at  two  miles, 
and  so  on  to  the  top  of  his  voyage.  Each  bottle,  care- 
fully closed  again,  will  contain  a  specimen  of  air  more 
or  less  dense  according  to  the  height;  and  while  it  will 
prove  a  good  check  on  his  barometric  observations,  it 
will  enable  the  chemist  to  ascertain  the  constitution  of 
the  air  at  various  heights. 

For  the  first  time,  I  believe,  the  gas  will  be  made 
from  zine  on  so  large  a  scale,  and  as  it  will  be  better 
than  that  from  iron,  the  ascending  power  will  suffice 
probably  to  convey  the  aeronaut  to  a  greater  height 
than  has  yet  been  reached.  It  will  also,  if  the  wind 
should  blow  landwards,  enable  him  to  travel  far;  for  he 
proposes  to  descend,  anchor  for  the  night;  ascend  in  the 
morning,  and  close  his  adventure  if  possible  on  the 
verge  of  civilization.     It  is  a  bold  thought,  and  one  for 
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the  successful  execution  of  which,  every  good  wish 
should  attend  him. 

The  balloon  is  made  of  517  yards  of  white  silk,  care- 
fully varnished.  Over  this  is  thrown  a  netting  of  white 
twine  to  give  it  strength,  and  to  afford  attachments  for 
the  cords  of  the  car,  which  is  sustained  solely  by  it. — 
The  diameter  is  28  feet;  so  that  it  is  larger  than  an  or- 
dinary house:  and  the  contents  are  over  11,000  cubic 
feet.  At  the  top  a  valve  is  fixed,  which  closes  by  a 
spring.  The  valve  opens  like  a  door  inwards,  and  is 
governed  by  a  string,  which  extending  through  the 
centre  of  the  balloon,  passes  out  at  the  bottom  and  de- 
scends to  the  hand  of  the  passenger  in  the  car  beneath. 
When  this  valve  is  open,  the  light  hydrogen  gas  flows 
out,  and  thus  the  aeronaut  is  able  to  lower  himself.  On 
the  other  hand,  when  he  wishes  to  ascend  again,  he 
throws  out  some  ballast,  and  thus  makes  the  machine 
lighter. 

Most  persons  suppose  that  a  balloon  is  closed  at  the 
bottom— but  that  is  not  the  case.  A  closed  balloon 
would,  if  full  at  starting,  burst  before  it  reached  an  ele- 
vation of  500  feet.  As  the  gas  from  its  levity  cannot 
fall  out  at  the  bottom,  that  is  left  open,  for  the  escape 
ofa  part,  when  it  is  enlarged  and  forced  out  by  the  les- 
sening pressure.  This  renders  ballast  indispensable; 
for  when  the  balloon  is  made  to  descend  by  letting  out 
gas,  it  falls  back  through  the  air  with  less  hydrogen  in 
it  than  it  had  when  rising,  and  has  much  less  buoyancy; 
hence  to  prevent  a  too  abrupt  descent,  or  to  rise  again 
for  a  choice  of  a  good  place  to  land,  some  ballast  must 
be  thrown  out.  The  ballast  consists  of  sand  tied  up  in 
bags  of  about  ten  pounds  each.  Such  bodies  might  by 
falling,  do  injury,  and  therefore  each  bag  is  in  succes- 
sion loosened,  and  the  sand  poured  out. 

Balloons  have  sometimes  sailed  to  great  distances — 
One  sent  up  at  Paris  at  the  coronation  of  Napoleon,  fell 
near  Rome.  This  contained  no  one.  A  French  aeronaut 
travelled  through  the  atmosphere  from  Paris  to  Bor- 
deaux. That  is  perhaps  the  longest  serial  voyage  on 
record. 

For  the  information  of  your  juvenile  readers,  1  may 
slate,  that  hydrogen  gas,  when  pure,  is  about  fifteen 
times  lighter  than  common  air-  That  made  from  iron 
is  impure,  being  only  six  or  seven  times  lighter,  while 
that  from  zine  is  about  twelve  times  lighter.  The  gas 
is  made  by  putting  the  metal  into  water,  and  adding 
oil  of  vitriol  (sulphuric  acid.)  Now  water  is  formed  of 
two  kinds  of  air,  one  very  heavy,  called  oxygen,  and 
one  very  light,  called  hydrogen.  The  heavy  one  unites 
with  the  metal  and  partakes  of  its  solid  nature  and  re- 
mains in  the  cask;  the  other,  the  lighter  one,  having 
no  power  to  unite  with  the  metal,  the  water  or  the 
sxid,  flies  off  in  the  form  of  air,  and  being  conveyed  by 
tubes  to  the  flattened  balloon  puffs  it  up  and  gradually 
fills  it.  The  balloon  becomes  lighter  than  air,  and  soon 
swims  on  it,  as  a  light  cork  does  in  water,  and  tries  to 
get  to  the  surface  of  the  air,  as  a  cork,  let  go  at  the 
bottom  ofa  river,  rises  towards  the  top.  But  air  differs 
from  water,  in  being  lighter  as  we  ascend  higher,  and 
therefore  no  balloon  can  go  to  the  top  of  the  air,  which 
is  probably  forty  miles  above  the  earth:  Let  the  young 
arithmeticians  tell  why,  as  the  hydrogen  also  grows 
proportionably  lighter,  the  balloon  cannot  rise  to  the 
top.  Any  one  of  them  may  send  a  solution  to  your 
paper. 

Even  if  the  balloon  could  rise  to  so  great  a  height, 
the  xronaut  would  perish,  either  from  excessive  cold, 
or  the  extreme  thinness  of  the  air,  which  could  not 
afford  him  breath  enough. 

•    jEUIAL  voyage. 

We  have  received  from  Mr.  Mills,  the  subjoined  par- 
ticulars and  interesting  account  of  his  late  aerial  voyage, 
to  which  we  invite  attention.  It  is  interesting  to  hear 
Mr.  M.  describe  the  appearance  of  the  earth  from  a 
considerable  height — the  fields — meadows,  woodlands, 


8cc.  appeared  like  miniature  representations  of  the 
country.  While  nearer  the  earth,  the  busy  hum  of 
men— the  rattling  of  carriages,  carried  up  to  his  ear 
with  a  strength  wholly  disproportionate  to  the  size  of 
which  the  objects  appeared. 

MR.  MILLS'  LETTER, 

To  the  Editor  of  the  United  States  Gazette. 

Philadelphia,  16th  Sept.  1834. 
Sir — At  half  past  four  o'clock,  on  one  of  the  finest 
afternoons  I  have  ever  seen,  I  set  off  in  my  balloon  from 
the  yard  in  Broad  street.  Having  made  the  gas  with 
unusual  material,  (zinc)  and  having  previously  mixed 
and  cooled  the  sulphuric  acid  and  water,  I  could  not 
exactly  estimate  the  time  necessary  to  inflate,  and  did 
not,  therefore,  entirely  fill  the  balloon.  This  was  the 
less  necessary,  as,  from  the  settled  and  calm  state  of 
the  weather,  I  could  not  expect  to  be  carried  to  any 
great  distance  by  the  wind.  At  the  appointed  time 
exactly,  having  sufficient  ascending  power  for  the  oc- 
casion, I  rose;  the  barometer  standing  at  30.2,  and  the 
thermometer  at  80  degrees.  The  stillness  of  the  air 
enabled  me  to  rise  almost  vertically  so  that  before  I  left 
the  region  of  the  city,  I  had  reached  a  height  which 
gave  me  a  view  of  it,  like  that  in  a  small  map.  The 
regularity  of  the  streets,  lined  with  people,  the  crowd- 
ed house  tops,  and  the  vast  concourse  abound  the  in- 
closure,  the  noise  of  carts,  and  the  shouts  of  the  multi- 
tude, produced,  altogether,  an  effect  which  must  be 
observed,  to  be  properly  appreciated,  My  course,  at 
first,  was  nearly  north,  slightly  inclined  to  the  east. 
Then  a  current  of  air,  from  the  eastward,  propelled  me 
gently  to  the  west,  so  that  my  course  lay  a  few  hundred 
yards  north  of  the  new  prison-  The  view  of  the  Schuyl- 
kill, its  boats — ships— bridges  and  waterworks,  always 
beautiful,  looked  magnificent  from  so  great  an  elevation. 
Altogether  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  any  thing  finer  than 
Philadelphia,  seen  from  a  great  height.  Its  regularity, 
its  extent  and  its  two  rivers,  give  a  remarkable  diversi- 
ty to  the  scene,  and  cause  one  to  regret  that  the  obser- 
ver must  be  carried  away  from  it. 

After  crossing  Schuylkill,  the  air  became,  at  so  great 
a  height,  very  keen  and  piercing,  and  made  me  regret 

I  the  -want  ofa  good  warm  great-coat.  The  thermome- 
ter fell  to  31  degrees,  making  a  difference  of  tempera- 

|  ture  of  49  degrees,  in  the  course  of  little  more  than  an 

1  hour.  At  the  same  time  my  respiration  was  uncomfor- 
table, and  ahead-ache  completed  the  inconvenience  of 

i  my  situation. 

J  I  had,  for  the  first  time,  an  opportunity  of  seeing, 
from  a  balloon,  a  bright  sunset,  and  of  looking  at  the 

j  sun  after  his  rays  no  longer  reached  the  dark  looking 
earth  beneath  me.  The  eye,  at  this  height,  suffers 
more,  from  observing  the  setting  sun,  than  it  does  be- 
low; or  perhaps  my  headache  may  have  caused  me  to 
notice  a  difference,  which  seemed  remarkable. 

Warned  by  the  increasing  obscurity  of  the  world  be- 
low, I  began  to  descend;  and  at  6  o,clockand  20  minutes, 
reached  the  earth  in  a  fine  green  field,  near  the  Spread 
Eagle,  on  the  Lancaster  turnpike,  16  miles  from  Phila- 
delphia.    As  I  descended  very  slowly,  two  young  gen- 

|  tlemen,  and  Dr.  Matlack,  of  Philadelphia,  came  to  my 
assistance;  and  laying  hold  of  the  car,  in  which  I  re- 
mained, towed  me,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  the 
tavern,  where  I  alighted;  balloon  and  passenger,  safe 
and  sound.  Before  discharging  the  gas,  several  ladies 
got  successively  into  the  car,  and  were  let  up  as  far  as 
the  anchor  rope  would  permit.  The  gas  was  let  out, 
and  the  balloon  folded.  In  doing  this,  a  cricket  was 
unfortunately  included,  and  having  to  cut  his  way  out, 
he  made  the  only  break  in  the  balloon  which  occurred 
on  this  expedition. 

Mr.  Home,  of  the  Spread  Eagle,  treated  me  with 
great  kindness;  and  Dr.  Matlack  politely  offered  me  a 
conveyance  to  the  city,  which  I  reached  at  one  this 
morning. 
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Below,  you  have  a  table  of  Barometric  and  Thermo- 
metric  observations.  I  may  add,  that  at  a  Barometric 
height  of  18.6  I  opened  an  exhausted  bottle  and  en- 
closed some  air.  Another  was  opened  and  closed  at 
17.5-  The  thermometer  was  then  at  the  freezing  point 
exactly.  These  bottles  have  been  since  tried  by  a 
barometer  guage,  and  verify  the  report  of  the  barome- 
tric altitude.  ,      . 

Disappointed  in  my  hopes  of  a  brisk  wind,  I  shall 
make  another  ascension  soon,  that  I  may  see  how  far  a 
balloon  can  be  made  to  travel. 

Very  respectfully,  yours, 

JAMES  MILLS. 

Time.  Barometer.  Therm.  boltle.         bottle. 

4_36 

4—50         26—3  58 

5_00        24—9  45 

5—15         20—3  44 

5—22         19—1  38 

5—27         18—6  34  No.  2 

5—32         18—0  34 

5—40         17—7  33 

5—45         17—5  32  No.  3 

5—55         17—4  31 

5—59        20—5  31 


MEMOIRS  OF  THE  HIS  rORICAL    SOCIETY  OF 
PENNNYLVAN1A. 

Memoirs  of  a  Remarkable  Law  Case, 
In  a  letter  from  S.  Creigh,  Esq.,  and  communicated 
to  the  Society,  May  1834,  by 

AiFaiin  Cheigh,  of  Carlisle,  Pennsylvania. 
"  The  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania"  calls  upon 
its  members,  to  furnish  materials  by  collecting  and 
transmitting  for  preservation,  whatever  may  be  deemed 
curious,  interesting  or  instructive,  in  order  to  advance 
its  grand  designs  and  noble  purposes.  Believing  there- 
fore, that  it  is  our  bounden  duty  to  respond  to  this  call, 
and  with  a  view  to  incite  others,  to  the  performance  of 
a  duty,  pleasing  and  patriotic,  I  transcribe  part  of  a  let- 
ter which  I  received  from  my  brother  Samuel,  dated, 

"Mifflis,  Juniata  county,  May  2d,  1833. 

••  Our  Circuit  Court  is  still  in  session.  There  was 
but  one  cause  for  trial,  and  that  is  a  very  important 
one.  The  matter  in  controversy  is  a  farm  of  3  or  400 
acres  of  the  best  land  in  Tuscarora,  about  thirteen 
miles  distant.  The  facts  given  in  evidence  are  rather 
singular,  and  the  farm  lias  been  in  controversy  about  50 
years." 

"  It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  give  you  a  short  his- 
tory of  the  matter,  according  to  the  evidence." 

"  It  appears  by  ihe  testimony  of  an  old  woman  now 
71  years  of  age,  that  her  father  Robert  Hagg,  Samuel 
Bingham,  James  Grey,  and  John  Grey,  were  the  four 
first  settlers — anJ  the  first  white  men  who  came  across 
the  Tuscarora  mountain,  about  the  year  1749.  They 
cleared  the  land  and  built  a  fort,  aferwards  called 
Bingham's  fort.  Some  time  in  1756,  John  Grey,  and 
another  person,  went  to  Carlisle  on  business,  and  as 
Grey  was  deturning  to  the  fort,  a  bear  ran  across  his 
path  in  which  he  was  travelling,  frightened  his  horse, 
and  threw  him  off.  In  consequence  of  this  accident, 
Grey  was  retained  some  time  on  the  road — (the  time 
not  known)  and  when  he  returned  to  the  fort,  he  found 
it  had  just  been  destroyed,  and  every  person  in  it  kill- 
ed or  taken  by  the  Indians." 

••John  Grey's  wife  and  child  was  gone,  (the  child 
was  3  years  old  at  this  time.) — lnnis'  wife  and  children 
— a  man  by  the  name  of  George  Woods,  (he  was  the 
father-in-law  of  Ross  who  ran  for  Governor,   and  was, 


not  long  since,  a  resident  of  Bedford,)  was  taken  by 
the  same  band,  outside  of  Fort  Bingham.  His  compa- 
nion was  shot. — A  number  were  tafcen  at  the  same 
time." 

••John  Grey  joined  a  Volunteer  company,  and  went 
against  the  Indians  to  Kittanning,  in  hopes  of  finding 
his  wife  and  child.  The  hardships  of  the  expedition 
were  so  great  that  he  died  shortly  after  at  Bucks  coun- 
ty, making  his  will,  in  which  he  gave  his  wife  the  one- 
half  of  his  farm,  and  his  daughter  the  other  half,  if  they 
returned  from  captivity.  If  his  daughter  did  not  re- 
turn from  captivity,  or  was  not  alive,  he  gave  one-half 
to  his  wife  if  she  returned,  and  the  other  half  to  his  sis- 
ter, who  had  a  claim  against  him  of  £13,  which  she 
was  to  release." 

•'John  Grey  being  dead,  Mrs.  Grey  returned  from 
captivity  one  year  or  so  after  she  had  been  taken. — 
She  escaped  in  a  waggon  belonging  to  a  ti'ader,among 
a  parcel  of  deerskins.  Mrs.  Grey  then  married  a  man 
named  Williams.  Some  time  after  this  a  treaty  was 
made  with  the  Indians,  in  which  they  agreed  to  deliver 
up  all  the  captives.  This  treaty  was  made  in  1764. — 
All  persons  who  had  lost  children  were  notified  to  come 
to  Philadelphia  and  claim  them;  Mrs.  Grey  went  and 
brought  one  home  which  she  said  was  her  child.  This 
reclaiming  of  the  child  was  seven  or  eight  years  after  it 
had  been  taken." 

••  The  children  of  James  Grey  said  that  this  child  was 
not  the  right  one,  (Jane  was  her  name)  and  they  there- 
fore claimed  the  one-half  of  the  land  through  their  aunt. 
Mrs.  Grey,  or  Mrs-  Williams  (as  I  will  hereafter  call 
her,)  said  that  when  they  had  been  taken,  and  were 
crossing  the  Seidling  H  11,  she  had  examined  the  child 
(Jane)  and  found  a  mark  on  her  by  which  she  had 
been  able  to  recognize  her." 

'•  To  Mr.  Innis,  who  was  one  of  the  captives,  who 
remained  with  the  Indians  until  the  treaty,  and  who  in 
conversation  was  chiding  Mrs.  Williams  for  keeping  a 
girl  that  was  not  her  own;  Mr.  Williams  replied,  you 
know  why  I  keep  this  girl,  or  you  know  the  reason. — 
Mrs.  Innis  told  her  that  her  daughter  was  not  returned 
— that  this  was  a  German  girl— and  could  not  talk  En- 
glish when  she  came  to  Montreal." 

"George  Woods,  a  captive,  said  that  the  real  child 
of  Mr.  Grey  was  given  to  Houston,  an  Indian  who  had 
kept  Jane  for  seven  or  eight  years — and  that  he 
(Woods)  had  succeeded  in  getting  her  into  a  good  fami- 
ly in  Canada." 

"Mrs.  Williams  has  said  to  one  witness  who  asked  her, 
Is  that  your  daughter?  No!  It  is  not:  but  George 
Woods  knows  where  my  daughter  is,  and  has  promised 
to  get  her." 

•'  Another  witness  swears  that  the  girl  called  her, 
mother — and  that  she  (Jane)  was  very  much  like  her. 
They  wore  the  same  frock,  and  the  same  shoe  fitted 
both.  Some  swear  that  she  was  like  the  Greys — and 
others  swear  that  she  was  not.  Mrs.  Innis  had  Ust 
three  children — one  the  Indians  put  under  the  ice  be- 
cause it  was  sick — the  other  two  she  got — one  of  these 
a  gentleman  of  Philadelphia  had,  and  refused  to  give  it 
up  until  Innis  proved  the  child  his,  by  a  private  mark." 

'•  Braddock's  defeat  was  in  1755." 

"  Bingham's  fort  was  taken  in  1756." 

"The  treaty  was  made  in  1764 — eight  years  after 
the  destruction  of  the  fort,  and  the  captivity  of  its  de- 
fenders." 

"For  Plaintiffs.  Alexander,  Esq. of  Carlisle,  who 
claims  through  the  girl  of  Mrs.  William*." 

«'  For  Defendant— Potter  and  Blanchard,  Esqs.  of 
Bellefonte,  and  W  ilson,  Esq.  of  Lewistown,  who  claims 
through  John  Grey's  family  by  the  aunt,  and  who  deny 
that  she  is  the  daughter  of  John  Grey." 

»  Verdict  for  Defendants. " 
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LOTTERY  SYSTEM. 

Having  published  in  No.  7  of  the  Register,  an  Ad- 
dress to  the  ciiitizens  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  United 
States,  by  *■  The  Pennsylvania  Society  for  the  Suppres- 
sion of  Lotteries,"  we  have  extracted  from  a  larger 
work,  by  the  same  pen,  certain  parts  thereof  for  this 
number,  which  are  valuable  in  a  historical  point  of 
view.  Mr.  Ttson  has  spent  much  labour  upon  this 
subject,  and  his  facts  may  be  received  with  entire  con- 
fidence. 


A  Brief  Survey  of  the  great  extent  and  evil  tendencies 
of  the  Lottery  System, as  existing  in  the  United  States, 

By  Job  R.  Tyson. 

Published  by  order  of  a  meeting  of  citizens  of  Philadel- 
phia, favorable  to  the  entire  abolition  of  Lotteries, — 
1833. 

Gambling,  by  means  of  the  lottery,  is  not  of  very  mo- 
dern origin.  I  hough  it  has  been  tolerated,  and  even 
fostered  by  Christian  communities,  it  dates  its  birth  so 
far  back  as  a  remote  period  in  the  history  of  the  Ro- 
mans. The  uses  to  which  it  was  applied  among  them, 
are  faithfully  delineated  by  Menestrier,  a  Jesuit  father, 
who  published  the  result  of  his  researches  about  the 
close  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

The  Christian  world  is  indebted  to  the  republic  of 
Genoa  for  suggesting  the  idea  of  resorting  to  the  lotte- 
ry as  a  measure  of  finance.  From  Italy  it  migrated  in- 
to France,  about  the  year  1580,  where  its  history  pre- 
sents one  dark  page  of  poverty,  wretchedness  and  crime. 
Its  introduction  into  Great  Britain  was  early, being  nur- 
tured and  sustained  by  the  paternal  arm  of  government 
as  a  happy  expedient  for  raising  money  upon  the  prin- 
ciple of  voluntary  taxation.  The  first  lottery  mention- 
ed in  English  history  was  established  in  1567;  and  Mait- 
land  of  Stowe  informs  us,  that  in  1569,  two  years  after, 
there  were  but  three  lottery  offices  in  the  kingdom. — 
A  few  years  sufficed  to  bring  an  enormous  accession  to 
the  number,  and  divers  statutes  were  enacted,  to  as- 
suage, by  restrictions  and  penalties,  the  malignity  of 
their  influence.  But  no  emollient  was  equal  to  the 
emergency  of  its  purpose;  a  new  genius  awoke  into  be- 
ing, competent  to  evade,  by  dexterity  and  stratagem, 
the  provisions  of  each  new  law.  At  length  its  enormity 
had  become  too  obvious  and  crying  to  be  longer  with- 
stood without  a  serious  inquiry  into  the  means  which 
had  been  employed  for  its  palliation.  That  inquiry  was 
made,  and  on  the  recommendation  of  a  committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  new  guards  were  applied. — 
Still  checks  were  found  to  be  but  temporary  allevia- 
tions, which,  like  most  remedies  of  that  nature,  pro- 
duced the  effect  of  giving  false  security  to  the  patient, 
rather  than  efficacy  in  counteracting  the  disease.  No- 
thing less  than  the  total  abolition  of  the  system,  was 
capable  of  expel. ing  a  poison  so  deeply  seated  and 
pervading. 

It  may  well  be  supposed,  that  if  it  prevailed  in  Eng- 
land when  this  country  was  colonized,  the  policy 
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would  be  observable  in  acts  relating  to  its  early  settle- 
ment. Accordingly,  the  second  lottery  granted  by 
Parliament  was  authorized  in  the  reign  of  the  first 
James,  for  carrying  on  the  colonization  of  Virginia — 
The  eastern  colonies  too,  if  not  directly  assisted,  ex- 
perienced the  unhappy  effects  of  the  same  spirit  of  le- 
gislation. So  early  as  1699,  the  "ministers  met  at  Bos- 
ton," felt  themselves  culled  upon  to  denounce  the  lot- 
tery as  a  cheat,  and  its  agents  as  pillagers  of  the  peo- 
ple. But  notwithstanding  this  early  denunciation  of 
the  system,  and  its  recent  extinction  in  England,  the 
lottery  has  taken  deep  root  and  shot  its  noxious  branch- 
es into  many  portions  of  the  American  Union.  Le- 
gislative sanction  may  here  be  seen  given  to  this  vice 
under  the  various  pretences  of  excavating  canals.building 
bridges,  erecting  school  houses, and  endowing  colleges, 
as  well  as  for  the  construction  of  edifices  devoted  to 
worshiping  the  Deity!  Unhappy  indeed,  that  the  lo- 
ver of  freedom  should  consent  to  aim  a  deliberate  blow 
at  his  proud  institutions;  and  that  the  Christian  votary 
should  inflict  a  deep  wound  upon  religion  and  morality 
with  the  ostensible  view  of  aiding  their  promotion! 

But  whatever  has  been  instrumental  in  the  diffusion 
of  lottery  grants  in  the  United  States,  the  objects  to 
which  they  have  been  applied  are  not  more  multifa- 
rious than  their  number  and  amount  have  been  over- 
whelming. There  now  exist,  in  the  different  states,  no 
less  than  twelve  or  fourteen  lotteries  which  claim  for 
their  origin  the  authority  of  legal  sanction.  What  the 
amounts  hazarded  in  a  single  week  may  be,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  calculate  with  any  thing  like  precision.  That  it 
is  even  prodigious  in  amount,  may  be  presumed  from 
the  fact,  that  in  the  single  state  of  New  York,  schemes 
have  been  issued,  since  the  adoption  of  her  new  consti- 
tution, to  the  enormous  sum  of  thirty-seven  millions  of 
dollars.  In  Pennsylvania,  schemes  issued  under  the  au- 
thority of  seven  other  states,  are  vended  to  an  incredi- 
ble amount,  in   direct  and  notorious  violation  of  law 

It  could  not  have  been  anticipated  by  the  provincial  as- 
sembly of  1762,  when  it  prohibited  lotteries  with  a 
striking  preamble  and  a  high  penalty,  that  a  few  years 
would  witness  their  multiplication  to  such  an  extent. — 
This  colonial  legislation,  whilst  it  displays  the  domestic 
feelings  of  the  colonists,  at  an  early  period,  likewise  de- 
monstrates the  foreign  origin  of  the  lottery  system — 
But  this  is  more  distinctly  shown  by  the  proviso  of  the 
act  which  saves  from  the  general  prohibition,  "all  state 
lotteries  enacted  and  licensed  by  act  of  Parliament  in 
Great  Britain."  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  parent 
country  taught  her  imitative  offspring  to  domesticate 
thelotterv.by  pointing  out  the  uses  which  it  might  sub- 
serve. This  fact  informs  us  what  is  by  no  means  unim- 
portant, that  the  lottery  is  a  weed  which  is  not  indige- 
nous to  this  soil;  that  it  did  not  spring  up  in  this  coun- 
try, the  result  of  necessity  or  the  dictate  of  pecuniary 
expediency.  By  adverting  to  the  act  referred  to,  it 
will  be  found  that  our  ancestors  pronounced  it  to  be  a 
mischievous  and  unlawful  %'ime — to  be  "detrimental  to 
youth  and  ruinous  to  the  poor — the  source  of  fraud  and 
dishonesty — alike  hurtful  to  industry,  commerce,  and 
trade— as  it  was  baneful  to  the  interests  of  good  citizen- 
ship, morulity,  and  virtue.  Let  us  take  a  rapid  survey 
of  its  tendency  as  a  public  measure,  and  of  its  operation 
upon  those  who  come  within  the  sphere  of  its  influence, 
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both  as  the  source  of  pecuniary  emolument  or  ruin  to  j 
its  votaries,  and  as  a  meritorious  instrument  of  adven-  I 
ture,  or  the  means  of  idleness,  dissipation,  licentious- 
ness and  crime. 

The  English  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  proposed  [ 
the  lottery  for  a  long  series  of  years,  as  a  justifiable 
public  measure,  on  the  principle  of  its  being  only  a 
voluntary  taxation  assumed  by  those  who  adventure. — 
Can  it,  upon  any  just  view  of  the  subject,  be  regarded 
as  a  tax?  Does  the  ostensible  sum  to  be  levied  consti- 
tute the  whole  of  the  assessment?  And  is  it  equal  in  its 
operation,  by  imposing  a  burden  on  the  citizen  rela- 
tively commensurate  with  his  pecuniary  ability? 

A  fundamental  principle  of  all  taxation,  as  recogniz- 
ed in  the  usages  of  civilized  societies,  is,  that  it  should 
spring  from  some  subject  either  of  property  or  enjoy- 
ment. It  is  entirely  consistent  with  the  acknowledged 
principles  of  government  that  the  citizen  should  pay 
for  the  enjoyment  of  a  luxury  as  well  as  for  the  posses- 
sion of  his  lands  and  houses;  but  that  cannot  with  any 
propriety  be  called  taxation  which  looks  to  no  such 
substantive  basis  of  assessment.  Nothing  exists  upon 
which  it  can  be  founded.  Does  the  adventurer  in  the 
lottery,  when  he  loses  thousands  in  a  single  drawing, 
reconcile  himself  to  his  misfortune  upon  the  ingenious 
supposition,  that  he  has  only  been  paying  his  taxes? 
Does  he  embark  in  his  purchases  upon  the  ground  of 
liquidating  a  debt  due  to  the  state,  or  because  he  in- 
dulges the  delusive  hope  of  obtaining  a  golden  return? 
If  he  does  not  consent  to  his  loss  upon  any  but  the  prin- 
ciple of  individual  hazard,  it  is  idle  to  speak  of  volunta- 
ry taxation.  Things  should  be  known  by  their  appro- 
priate titles.  It  is  the  grossest  solecism,  and  for  the 
purposes  of  artifice,  to  call  the  lottery  a  tax,  while  it  is 
a  contrivance  for  raising  revenue  out  of  the  credulity, 
the  wtaknesses.and  the  vicious  propensities  of  the  lower 
classes  of  the  people. 

But  the  asserted  right  to  raise  money  by  lottery  for 
other  reasons,  bears  no  resemblance  to  the  taxing  privi- 
lege. In  the  sum  specified  to  be  raised  by  any  given  lot- 
tery, the  whole  amount  actually  to  be  drained  from  the 
pockets  of  the  people  never  appears.  It  is  a  striking  fea-1 
ture  of  the  system,  that  all  is  wrapt  in  concealment  and 
obscurity.  The  proposition  for  example  to  raise  by 
lottery  ten  or  fifteen  thousand  dollars,  which  is  to  be 
expended  in  public  charity  or  internal  improvements, 
from  the  smallness  of  the  sum,  is  not  supposed  to  be 
worthy  of  serious  remonstrance  or  opposition.  As  the 
grant  confers  only  the  power  to  offer  a  few  tick- 
ets for  sale,  the  purchase  of  which  is  free  from  con- 
straint, and  resting  wholly  upon  the  volition  of  the 
buyers,  no  objection,  it  is  thought,  sin  uld  be  urged 
against  it.  And,  when  the  destination  of  the  sum  is 
considered,  it  appears  to  be  so  meritorious  upon  the 
score  of  benevolence  or  public  spirit, that  the  measure, 
from  meeting  at  first  with  acquiescence,  is  hailed  with 
popularity.  But  is  it  taken  into  the  account,  that  to 
raise  so  trivial  an  amount,  sometimes  requires  the  issu- 
ing of  schemes  approaching  to  a  million  of  dollars? — 
Let  us  refer  to  examples.  Two  lotteries  in  Maine,  au- 
thorized in  1831,  according  to  a  calculation  which  has 
been  made,  issued  schemes  to  the  amount  of  sixty  thou- 
sand dollars,  to  enable  them  to  leave  a  surplus  in  the 
treasury,  beyond  the  expenses,  of  fourteen  dollars  and 
twenty  one  cents/  The  legislature  of  Massachusetts 
granted  to  the  town  of  Plymouth,  in  the  year  1812, the 
privilege  of  raising  by  lottery  the  sum  of  $16,000,for  the 
the  purpose  of  completing  certain  repairs  in  the  Ply- 
mouth Reach.  After  the  lapse  of  nine  years.during  which 
period  classes  had  been  drawn  amounting  in  the  aggre- 
gate to  eight  hundred  nnd  eighty  six  thousand,  four  hun- 
dredand  thirty  nine  dollars,  and  seventy-five  cents,  it  whs 
ascertained  that  only  nine  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
seventy-six  dollars,  and  seventeen  cents,  was  contributed 
to  the  object  in  view!  Another  remarkable  instance  is 
presented  to  the  same  effect,  in  the  Union  Canal  Lot- 
tery, authorized    by  the  legislature    of  Pennsylvania. 


This  grant,  which  may  be  dated  in  1811,  was  to  raise 
§340,000  for  the  purposes  of  the  Union  Canal.  By  a 
contract  entered  into  with  certain  enterprising  gentle- 
men  of  New  York,  schemes  were  permitted  to  be 
issued  to  an  indefinite  extent,  upon  the  animal 
payment  into  the  hands  of  the  company,  of  the 
sum  of  thirty  thousand  dollars.  In  pursuance  of  this 
contract,  and  under  the  assumed  anthnrity  of  the  grant", 
schemes  were  issued  during  the  last  year  to  the  amount 
of  Jive  millions,  three  hundred  and  thirteen  thousand  and 
fifty-six  dollars.  Including  the  sum  of  #6,479, 136,  as 
the  estimate  for  the  present  year,  schemes  will  have 
been  issued  by  the  last  of  Decembpr,  exceeding  alto- 
gether the  astonishing  aggregate  of  thirty-three  millions 
of  dollars.'  If  the  career  of  this  lottery,  so  unreasona- 
ble and  portentous,  had  not  been  arrested  at  the  hist 
session  of  the  legislature,  it  would  be  difficult  to  con- 
jecture how  many  millions  more  would  be  assessed  up- 
on the  people  under  the  pretence  that  the  amount  of 
the  grant  had  not  been  attained.  It  thus  appears,  that 
to  collect  a  few  dollars  by  means  of  a  lottery,  the  as- 
sessment must  be  thousands;  and  if  the  object  be  to  ac- 
cumulate a  few  thousands,  no  less  than  millions  are  to 
be  extracted  from  the  pockets  of  the  people!  What 
in  all  probability  would  become  of  the  fortunes  of  a 
nation  whose  infatuated  government  were  to  employ.as 
its  only  dependence,  a  system  of  taxation  so  insidious 
in  its  effects,  and  so  absorbing  in  its  requisitions? 

But  the  inequality  of  its  operation  renders  the  lottery 
equally  oppressive  and  intolerable.  Who  are  the  chief 
contributors  to  this  frightful  and  unheard  of  taxation? 
Are  they  the  wealthy,  the  intelligent,  and  4he  wary — 
those  who  can  afford  to  adventure,  and  are  able  to 
penetrate  the  subtleties  of  speculation — or  the  needy, 
the  ignorant,  the  weak,  and  the  desperate?  Seek  in- 
formation at  the  lottery  office  and  the  periodical  draw- 
ings. Behold  there  the  chimney-sweep,  the  servant, 
the  apprentice,  the  clerk,  the  man  of  slender  means 
ambitious  of  becoming  suddenly  wealthy!  Behold  the 
large  group  of  unprotected  humanity  whose  fate  the 
trammels  of  its  fascination  have  so  unresistingly  secur- 
ed! These  comprise  the  largest  portion  of  the  taxed — of 
those  who  are  seduced  by  the  splendid  luresof  the  lotte- 
ry craft.  The  want  and  distress  which  it  occasions  among 
these  is  a  sufficient  reason  for  branding  it  as  one  of  the 
most  iniquitous  and  mischievous  systems  of  taxation,  so 
called,  ever  invented  by  human  ingenuity.  Its  effects 
upon  the  indigent  may  be  illustrated  by  a  fact  in  the 
history  of  the  lottery  in  Turin.  For  severals  days  pre- 
vious to  the  drawings,  the  usual  supply  of  provisions 
was  not  carried  to  market,  because,  about  that  period 
the  p  or  were  in  the  habit  of  famishing  themselves, 
with  a  view  to  embarking  more  largely  in  lottery  ad- 
ventures. 

As  therefore  the  position  of  the^  Chancellor  cannot 
be  sustained,  upon  the  acknowledged  principles  of  tax- 
ation, let  us  view  the  lottery  as  a  public  measure  in 
other  respects.  Is  it  hurtful  or  otherwise  to  the  moral 
sensibilities  and  general  welfare? — There  are  few  go- 
vernments which  do  not  wish  to  promote  honourable 
sf  ntiments  and  habitual  industry  among  the  people. — 
This  at  least  is  the  theory  of  most  governments,  which 
.are  framed  on  the  principles  of  civil  freedom  and  social 
equality.  When  we  foster  industry  and  reward  genius, 
when  we  establish  institutions  of  learning,  or  give  birth 
to  those  of  benevolence,  we  intend  to  repress  idleness 
and  vice,  and  to  bring  into  exercise  the  better  disposi- 
tions of  the  mind  and  heart.  Is  it  compatible  with  these 
intentions  to  choke  the  seeds  of  virtue  and  industry  by 
offering  encouragement  to  idleness,  and  giving  nutri- 
ment to  vici  ?  Fiance,  when  she  receives  the  enormous 
sum  of  twelve  millions  of  francs  per  annum,  from  her 
gambling  tables  and  her  lotteries,  seems  to  act  upon  the 
■  principle  that  so  large  a  sum  in  her  public  coffers, 
countervails  the  private  injury  which  thev  are  the  means 
|  of  inflicting.  Thus  it  may  have  been  with  Great  Uri- 
l  tain,  after  inquiry  and  research,  had  proved  its  ruinous 
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influences.  Those  States  of  our  republican  Union 
which  adhere  to  the  system  of  raising'  money  by  lottery, 
must  likewise  believe,  if  they  reflect  at  all  upon  the 
principle  upon  which  it  is  founded,  that  public  aggran- 
dizement is  preferable  to  public  and  private  virtue. — 
By  why  is  the  public  money  expended  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  vice?  For  what  purposes  are  houses  of  refuge 
and  penitentiaries  for  solitary  confinement?  Why  are 
schools  established  for  moral  and  literary  instruction  at 
the  public  expense?  The  lottery  system  is  in  direct 
conflict  with  the  policy  of  these.  The  one  seeks  to 
benefit  the  morals  of  society  at  the  public  charge,  and 
the  other  to  raise  money  by  the  destruction  of  morali- 
ty. Is  it  consistent  with  enlightened  policy  to  found 
institutions,  whose  professed  object  is  to  elevate  the 
tone  of  popular  virtue,  while  a  system  is  permitted  to 
remain,  whose  acknowledged  operation  is  to  impair  or 
destroy  their  precious  results?  Is  it  the  perfection  of 
wisdom  in  legislation  to  collect  money  by  means  of  an 
agent  which  fosters  vice,  while  immense  sums  are  even 
generously  expended  in  its  suppression? 

But  this  view  proceeds  upon  an  assumption  that  the 
lottery  is  profitable  as  a  branch  of  revenue,  which  is 
by  no  means  susceptible  of  demonstration.  It  leads  its 
votary  from  the  safe  paths  of  provident  thrift  and  sober 
industry  to  the  labyrinths  of  visionary  hope,  and  sub- 
stitutes the  idle  dreams  of  speculation  for  the  certain 
promises  of  reward  for  useful  labour.  When  the  ener- 
gy of  the  character  is  laid  waste  by  it; noble  or  inglo- 
rious pursuits,  dissipation  and  extravagance  soon  ren- 
der the  victim  incapable  of  supporting  himself.  From 
a  respectable  citizen  he  soon  degenerates  into  a  de- 
graded pauper.  It  has  been  calculated  in  England 
where  the  lottery  is  merely  a  financial  operation  for  the 
benefit  of  the  treasury,  that  the  pauperism  directly  en- 
gendered by  it,  more  than  obsorbs  the  revenue  it  yields. 
In  tlits  country  where  it  lias  never  been  employed  as 
the  monetary  handmaid  of  government,  the  vast  expen- 
diture arising  from  its  concomitant  pauperism,  has  no 
fund  to  which  it  can  look  for  indemnity.  We  thus  tole- 
rate a  system  which  induces  domestic  distresses,  vices 
and  crimes  of  every  diversity,  to  raise  money  which  is 
swallowed  up  by  the  public  charges  which  it  is  the 
means  of"  entailing!  If  then  the  lottery  be  indefensible 
as  a  public  nv  asure  upon  any  ground  upon  which  it 
may  be  placed,  we  are  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  in- 
quiring, whether  it  is  permitted  to  exist  without  reflec- 
tion and  regardless  of  consequences,  or  because  public 
opinion  has  not  been  enlightened  on  the  subject  of  its 
enormity?  We  believe  the  laiter;  and  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  some  exposition  of  its  direful  and  lamentable 
effects.we  propose  to  exhibit  by  well  authenticated  ex- 
amples, some  of  the  evils  which  owe  to  it  existence. 

A  comparison  between  lotteries  and  manual  chance 
will  convince  any  one  that  the  lottery  is  the  most  seduc- 
tive and  injurious  of  all  systems  of  gaming.  We  are 
not  desirous  of  concealing  aryofthe  horrors  ofihe  Pa- 
lais Royal  of  Paris,  nor  of  drawing  a  veil  over  the  atro- 
cities which  are  there  committed,  the  fortunes  that  are 
wrecked,  or  the  suicides  which  it  leads  to,  but  we 
might  contend  upon  facts  not  to  be  controverted,  and 
upon  reasoning  plainly  deduced,  that  the  establishment 
of  a  Palais  Royal  in  Philadelphia,  or  in  any  of  our  prin- 
cipal cities,  is  less  earnestly  to  be  deprecated,  because 
less  diffusive  in  its  influence  than  the  continuance  of 
our  present  lotteries.  For  the  purposes  of  a  fair  con- 
trast, we  may  refer  to  Scott's  Visit  to  Paris  in  1814,  as 
a  book  which  gives  a  competent  insight  into  that  scene 
of  debauchei  y.  We  select  this  single  inst  .nce.because 
from  the  protection  which  play  receives  from  the  go- 
vernment of  France,  as  a  means  of  revenue,  and  from 
a  peculiar  proclivity  in  the  passions  of  the  people.gam- 
bling  is  there  made  to  present  a  spectacle  of  abandon- 
ment and  vice  deplorable  without  example. 

Can  we  oppose  to  a  picture  such  as  manual  chance 
there  displays,  any  thing  so  dreadful  and  terrific  in  the 
operation  of  the  lottery '     It  would  be  no  difficult  task 


to  portray,  by  a  stroke,  in  colours  sufficiently  dark  and 
hideous,  the  true  aspect  of  the  latter,  and  ask  whether 
the  horrors  of  the  I'ulais  Royal  would  not  dwindle  in 
the  comparison?  Would  it  be  difficult  to  show  that  if 
the  lottery  in  Paris  alone  should  bring  nearly  seven  mil- 
lions of  francs  annually  into  (he  national  treasury,  and 
produce,  according  to  Dupin,  one  hundred  suicides  in 
the  same  period,  that  even  in  France,  it  must  present  a 
black  and  abhorrent  visage?  But  declining  an  extend- 
ed comparison,  because  it  can  prove  neither  useful  nor 
agreeable,  we  prefer  to  exhibit  the  effects  of  the  lotte- 
ry by  cases  and  examples,  and  to  substitute  a  series  of 
dry  but  well  authenticated  facts  for  general  descrip- 
tion. 

Before  we  refer  to  the  lottery  as  it  exists  in  this  coun- 
try,-let  us  review  its  history  and  effects  in  Engljnd, 
whence  we  have  derived  it.  It  will  be  recollected, that 
there  the  public  coffers  were  supposed  to  be  enriched 
by  it  as  an  instrument  of  revenue, and  that  it  was  guard- 
ed by  laws  of  great  severity.  The  committee  appoint- 
ed by  the  House  of  Commons  in  the  year  1808,  exam- 
ed  individuals  upon  the  evils  of  the  lottery  in  general, as 
well  as  in  relation  to  its  imperfections  as  a  legal  system. 
Crimes  of  every  dye  were  found  to  be  committed,  sui- 
cides were  frequent,  and  the  extent  of  legal  insurances 
which  it  introduced,  were  greater  than  could  have  en- 
tered into  the  imaginations  of  its  enemies.  The  effect 
of  recent  enactments,  which  were  intended  to  be  reme- 
dial of  certain  abuses,  formed  a  fruitful  topic  of  inquiry 
by  the  committee.  It  was  ascertained  that  these  abuses 
still  continued,  notwithstanding  the  most  cautious  and 
watchful  legislation;  and  that  no  laws  were  competent 
to  their  suppression.  *  *  *  * 

Such  are  some  of  the  facts  elicited  by  the  examina- 
tions of  the  committee  of  the  House  ol  Commons, whose 
report  led  to  enactments,  assuasive,  they  were  consid- 
ered, of  the  complicated  and  accumulaied  evils  of  the 
lottery.  Other  examinations  show  what  it  is  here  un- 
necessary to  quote — the  ingenious  and  multiplied  expe- 
dients of  the  lottery  venders  for  evading  the  laws,  as 
well  as  the  perfidy  of  the  government  officers  in  wink- 
ing at  transgressions,  and  partaking  of  the  fruits  of  il- 
licit adventures.  The  whole  report  discloses  a  scene 
of  iniquity  so  multiform,  and  of  misery  so  hopeless,  as 
to  sicken  and  appal  the  mind.  The  restrictions  intend- 
ed by  new  statutes  soon  ceased  to  exhibit  any  mitiga- 
tion in  their  effects,  till  at  last  the  whole  system  was 
abscinded  as  the  most  noxious  and  venomous  excre- 
scence that  could  deform  the  legislation  or  poison  the 
moral  atmosphere  of  England.  This  temporary  sus- 
pension of  the  system  was  preceded  by  events  which, 
perhaps,  will  ever  be  remembered  in  the  annals  of 
self-destruction.  A  scheme  was  formed  in  London, 
displaying  several  magnificent  prizes  of  £'50,000,  and 
£100,000,  which  tempted  to  ventures  of  very  large 
amount,  and  the  night  of  the  drawing  was  signalized  by 
fifty  cases  of  suicide!  With  these  tragedies  terminat- 
ed, for  a  brief  period,  the  career  of  the  lottery  in  the 
English  Isle.  From  facts  of  this  character,  what  opinion 
are  we  authorized  to  form  of  the  magnitude  of  this 
evil?  An  evil  which  paralizes  industry,  destrojs  do- 
mestic concord,  saps  the  foundation  of  correct  princi- 
ples, and  leads  to  the  commission  of  the  darkest  crimes 
in  the  criminal  calendar?  What  ought  we  to  think  of 
that  legislation  which  can  give  it  protection?  As  well 
might  a  legislature  cherish  by  the  public  bounty,  a 
monster  whose  pestilential  and  baneful  breath  scatter- 
ed deformity,  disease,  and  death  widely  over  the  coun- 
try. 

But  the  immense  revenue  of  a  million  pounds  sterling, 
which  at  that  time  the  treasury  annually  derived  from 
the  lottery,  was  too  great  a  temptafion  to  be  long  re- 
sisted. It  was  soon  again  introduced  into  the  Budget, 
as  an  item,  which,  notwithstanding  its  direct  consequen- 
ces in  the  extinction  of  revenue,  "  the  state  of  the  finan- 
ces^ could  not  forego.  Large  sums  were  year  after 
year  levied  upon  the  people  by   this   detestable   expe- 
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dient  to  fill  the  coffers  of  the  treasury.  It  is  related  upon 
good  authority  that  the  annual  subsidy  has  seldom  been 
less  than  a  million  since  the  period  of  the  revolution. — 
If  it  required  the  issuing  of  schemes  in  the  Union  Canal 
to  the  amount  of  thirty-three  millions  for  the  purpose  of 
collecting  $340,000,  we  may  presume  that  the  annual 
sales  in  England  must  be  startling.  The  evils  of  the 
system  again  invoked  the  attention  of  the  British  pub- 
lic in  1819,  and  a  very  interesting  debute  took  place  in 
Parliament.  The  propriety  of  its  continuance  was  ably 
discussed  by  such  men  as  Lyttleton,  Buxton,  Wilber- 
force,  Canning  and  Castlereagh.  The  whole  subject 
was  passed  in  review— its  erroneous  policy — its  irreme- 
diable mischiefs — its  sure  tendencies  and  ascertained  re- 
sults—but all  gave  way  to  the  invincible  necessity  of  it  as 
a  means  of  revenue.  The  committee  of  1808  had  de- 
veloped one  pregnant  and  overwhelming  fact  which 
furnished  to  all  arguments  derivable  from  that  source,  a 
convincing  and  unanswerable  reply.  It  was  calculated 
that  if  the  lottery  were  abolished,  the  increased  con- 
sumption of  exciseable  articles  would  more  than  coun- 
tervail its  loss  to  the  treasury.  In  vindication  of  the 
system,  the  Chancellor,  it  is  alleged,  assumed  a  position 
which  is  irreconcilable  with  all  sound  principles  of  go- 
vernment and  all  orthodox  notions  of  ethics.  He  is  said 
to  have  asserted  that  as  there  was  always  floating  in  so- 
ciety a  given  quantity  of  vicious  inclinations,  he  had  a 
right  to  turn  them  to  the  best  account, — that  as  the 
spirit  of  gambling  was  rife,  he  was  justified,  as  a  finan- 
cier, in  making  it  ancillary  to  the  public  burthens.  It 
is  not  easy  to  decide  whether  such  a  sentiment  is  more 
incongruous  with  policy  considered  merely  as  a  matter 
of  profit,  or  repugnant  to  just  and  moral  principles. — 
Shall  we  pamper  vices  because  they  exist!  Is  it  en- 
lightened prudence  or  true  virtue  to  hold  out  lures  to 
the  simple,  the  ignorant,  and  the  credulous,  which,  if 
successful,  must  debase  their  characters  and  render 
them  dishonest  citizens  or  dependent  paupers?  But 
without  formally  controverting  a  dogma  which  teaches 
such  erroneous  doctrines,  we  may  leave  it  to  the  silent 
reflection  of  the  philanthropist,  satisfied  that  he  will 
discard  it  as  unsound,  false  and  illiberal.  In  1823  the 
lottery  was  again  sought  to  be  propagated,  but  the  tide 
of  popular  feeling  had  so  violently  set  against  it  as  to  re- 
quire the  salvo  of  a  declaration  that  it  was  proposed  for 
the  last  time.  Whether  it  has  not  again  been  recently 
revived  is  not  certainly  known,  but  surely  the  British 
nation  has  been  abundantly  admonished  of  its  intrinsic 
banefulness  to  abandon  it  entirely.  Upon  the  invention 
of  Savings  Banks,  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor,  it 
was  found  to  present  the  greatest  impediments  to  their 
success,  but  during  the  period  of  its  temporary  discon- 
tinuance, these  institutions  recovered  from  their  lan- 
guishing condition,  and  gradually  advanced  in  their 
deposits  to  the  sum  of  fifteen  millions  sterling. 

If  an  investigation  were  made  of  its  influence  in  this 
country,  no  cause  of  triumph  would  present  as  an  ex- 
emption from  any  of  the  ills  which  it  inflicted  on  Eng- 
land. Cases  are  numerous,  exhibiting  its  effects  in  the 
production  of  insolvency  and  pecuniary  distress,  in  ex- 
citing to  the  commission  of  extensive  and  multifarious 
frauds,  and  in  leading  to  suicide  and  other  atrocious 
felonies.  The  only  difficulty  consists,  not  in  the  want 
but  in  the  selection  of  examples,  since,  from  the  re- 
spectability of  relations  and  friends,  much  delicacy  is 
necessary  in  the  mention  of  circumstances.  Though 
from  this  cause  the  names  of  the  persons  whose  cases 
are  subsequently,  detailed,  may,  with  some  exceptions, 
be  suppressed,  as  well  as  the  authorities  upon  which 
they  are  given,  yet  we  pledge  ourselves  for  the  truth 
of  most  related,  and  can  offer  documentary  or  oral  evi- 
dence of  their  accuracy. 

If  a  committee  were  appointed  by  each  of  the  state 
legislatures  to  ascertain  from  living  witnesses  the  effects 
of  lotteries,  within  their  respective  boundaries,  a  mass 
of  private  distress  and  public  injury  would  be  brought 
to  light,  the  magnitude  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  con- 


ceive. We  should  witness  the  severance  of  the  closest 
and  dearest  connections  of  life;  the  violation  of  the  sa- 
cred vows  of  wedlock;  and  the  disruption  of  the  tender 
ties  of  consanguinity  and  nature.  Woe,  the  most  keen 
and  heart-rending,  would  meet  our  gaze  in  all  the  mul- 
tifarious forms  of  hopeless  bankruptcy,  cheerless  and 
unmitigated  penury,  incurable  intemperance  and  infa- 
mous vice.  But  it  may  be  well  for  the  mind  of  sensi- 
bility— the  reputation  of  the  country — the  cause  of  hu- 
manity— that  most  of  these  dread  consequences  may 
still  be  concealed.  The  colours  of  the  picture  would  be 
too  sombre — the  scene,  in  its  collected  deformity,  too 
hideous,  for  exposure  to  the  open  day.  In  attempting 
therefore  a  miniature  sketch  of  the  results  which  this 
engine  of  human  misery  and  debasement  has  effected, 
we  shall  do  all  that  is  within  our  power  in  ranging  and 
grouping  together  a  few  examples  under  appropriate 
heads. 

INSOLVENCY. 

Though  no  other  injury  were  to  follow  from  this  per- 
nicious system,  its  invariable  consequence  perhaps  to 
adventurers  is  their  pecuniary  ruin.  As  this  partly  re- 
sults from  the  very  nature  of  a  scheme,  it  may  be  prop- 
er here  to  analyse  the  probability  of  loss  or  gain  arising 
from  the  relative  amount  of  blanks  and  prizes.  Most 
of  the  present  schemes  proceeding  upon  the  principle 
of  Ternary  Combination,  consist  of  any  given  number  at 
the  discretion  of  the  managers.  The  number  is  so  dis- 
posed by  means  of  combination  and  transposition  as  to 
produce  that  amount  of  tickets  of  which  the  number 
selected  is  capable.  Perhaps  the  most  usual  number 
of  the  schemes  now  issued  is  66,  which  will  make 
45,760  tickets,  each  containing  three  double  numbers. 
As  schemes  of  this  number  are  commonly  drawn  in  ten 
ballots,  the  fate  of  the  anxious  ticket-holders  can  be  as- 
certained in  a  few  minutes. 

Let  us  suppose  that  in  a  lottery  containing  45,760 
tickets,  there  are  twenty  prizes  of  $1000,  one  prize  of 
$5000,  and  one  of  §20,000,  besides  others  of  inferior 
amount.  We  decline  any  consideration  of  these  merely 
because  as  the  principalis  the  same,  they  are  not  requi- 
site for  the  illustration;  and  because  the  great  majority 
of  adventurers  contemplate  with  keener  avidity  the 
glittering  prize  of  thousands.  Now  what  is  the  chance 
of  a  purchaser  for  either  the  prize  of  the  one,  the  Jive, 
or  the  twenty  thousand  dollars?  If  he  be  the  holder  of 
a  single  ticket,  his  chance  of  getting  the  prize  of  $1000, 
is  by  calculation  shown  to  be  as  one  to  2080.  If  he 
were  to  purchase  that  number  of  chances,  and  actually 
succeed  in  drawing  the  prize,  he  would  expend  at  the 
ordinary  retail  price  of  a  ticket,  the  sum  of  $10,400. — 
From  this  deduct  his  prize,  which,  by  the  allowance  of 
fifteen  per  cent,  will  dwindle  to  §850,  and  the  result  of 
the  speculation  will  be  the  positive  loss  of  nine  thou- 
sand five  hundred  and  fifty  dollars.  If  he  be  desirous 
of  drawing  the  prize  of  g>5000,  his  reason  to  expect  it 
might  be  said  to  be  as  one  to  22,880.  How  remote  the 
prospect  of  success!  But  the  great  object  of  his  hopes 
is  to  obtain  the  capital  prize  of  $20,000.  His  chance  of 
obtaining  this  is  in  the  proportion  of  one  to  the  aggre- 
gate number  of  tickets  in  the  scheme,  that  is  of  one  to 
45,760.  Now  if  for  the  purpose  of  indemnity  he  pur- 
chased all  the  tickets  in  the  lottery,  we  know  that  his 
loss  would  be  immense.  What  fatuity  to  venture  in  a 
game  where  the  hazards  are  so  manifestly  desperate  ! 
But,  it  may  be  asked,  is  there  no  such  thing  as  luck  in 
the  world?  May  not  the  holder  of  three  tickets  draw 
all  of  the  prizes  enumerated?  Assuredly,  it  is  possible, 
but  what  would  be  the  result?  One  such  instance  of 
good  fortune  must  inevitably  be  followed  by  the  loss,  per- 
haps ruin,  of  the  hundreds  who  have  ventured  in  the 
lottery. 

The  following  transcript  from  the  records  of  the  In- 
solvent court  for  the  city  and  county  of  Philadelphia,  is 
prepared  from  the  petitions  themselves,  which  are  de- 
liberately sworn  or  affirmed  to  by  the  petitioners.     It 
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may  be  observed,  however,  that  it  cannot  be  supposed 
to  include  all  who  have  been  driven  to  insolvency  from 
this  cause;  in  the  the  district  of  Philadelphia,  since  the 
year  1830.  Many  whose  losses  in  lotteries  have  been 
the  principal  occasion  of  their  misfortunes,  have  sup- 
pressed the  disclosure  of  them  in  their  petitions,  and 
the  fact  has  only  been  elicited  by  examinations  at  the 
Bar.  A  large  number,  too,  either  from  the  indulgence 
of  creditors  or  successful  dexterity  in  eluding  the 
clutches  of  the  law,  have  never  been  driven  into  the  In- 
solvent Court.  The  number  here  exhibited,  however, 
is  sufficiently  great,  especially  when  we  reflect  upon  the 
domestic  suffering  which  poverty  always  inflicts  upon 
the  families  of  the  unfortunate. 

List  of  insolvent  debtors  who  have  speculated  in  Lottery 
Tickets  in  1830-1-2-3. 


Petitions  for  March  tern?  1830. 


J.  A. 
J.  C.  B. 
W.  P. 
E.  L. 
L.  L. 


G.  A. 
J.  D. 
J.  B.  D. 
J.  K. 
J.  K.,  Jr. 
P.  S.  W. 
C  P.  Y. 


A.  S. 
T.  W. 


D.  B. 
C.  L.  C. 
G.  M'L. 


J.  B. 
J.  S.  F. 
G.  W. 


T.  T.  C 

A.  F.  K.  &  Co 
A.  N. 
A.  G.  R. 


No.     7 

'       15 

126 

127 

128 


Actual  loss  §700 
Amount  not  known. 


About  450 
About  450 


Petitions  for  June  term  1830. 


,    11 

75 
77 
168 
252 
319 
329 


About  1600 

About  100 

Nearly  1400 

550 

1420  75 

About  4000 

1263 


Petitions  for  Sept.  term  1830. 
No.       218  350 

263  About  400 

Petitions  for  Dec.  term  1830. 
No.       7  More  than  2500 

44  Nearly  400 

130       Heavy  and  repeated  losses. 
Petitions  for  March  term  1831. 
No.       27  About  100 

73^  About  2000 

200  A  fine  for  selling  foreign  lotte- 
ry tickets,  2000 
88  Amount  not  known. 

Petitions  for  June  term  1831. 

No.     52  About  75 

114  At  least  5000 

152  200 

171  About  500 

199  Returns  the  following  debts  as 
due  to  him,  viz: 
G.  W.  for  lottery  tickets, 


H 

w 

J. 

F. 

G 

A. 

J. 

L. 

a. 

L 

T. 

J. 

H. 

G 

K. 

L. 

J. 
J. 

F. 

N. 

J. 

T. 

s. 

B. 

w 

.  B 

H 

E 

B. 

G 

R. 

L. 

A 

C. 

s,       $4500  00 

2700  00 

240  00 

250  00 

140  00 

250  00 

21  00 

7  00 

13  40 

48  79 

21  00 

11  00 

10  00 

chlntllOO  00 

100  00 

22  00 

100  00 

The  whole  amount  due  him,  is  $9534  19 
The  following  lottery  brokers  are  creditors: 


•  This  debt  has  since  been  satisfied- 


Yates  &  M'Intire,  of  Philadel- 
phia, $7000  00 
Robertson  8c  Little,  900  00 
Yates  &  M'Intyre  of  N.  York,        800  00 

Due  his  creditors,  $8700  00  8700  00 

$18234  19 

Several  of  the  debtors  have   been  insolvent,   who  are 
returned  in  this  list. 

Petition  for  Sept.  term,  1831. 

A.  J.  C.  No.  52  About  150 
J.  E.  87  Amount  not  known 
W.  F.  100  At  least  600 
W.  H.                            131,  says  that  he  lost  two  or  three 

hundred  dollars. 
Petilions  for  Dec.  term  1831. 
E.  F.  W.  No.     180  by  tickets  on   hand  unsold, 

About  $2000 
And  the  petitioner  as  one  of  the  firm  of 
E.  F.  W.  &  T.  P.  are  indebted  as  fol- 
lows: 
Yates  and  M'Intyre,  note  and  book 

account,  $1500 

Robertson  &  Little,     do  do         150  ) 

A.   M.  Nult,  do  do  40 

$3040 

Petitions  for  March  term  1832. 

B.  W.  B.  No.        9  owes 

Yates  &  M'Intyre,     $25000  08 
Paine  &  Burgess,  5000  00 


In  all,  30,000  00 

J.  H. 

80                   Amount  not  known. 

R.  M.  S. 

185                                         $5000 

J.  G.  W. 

203  Has  lost  considerable  sums  in 

tickets  drawn  blanks. 

Petitions  for  June  term  1832. 

E.B. 
J.  H.  B. 

No.     5                                      g93  oo 
25                                  .4  62$ 

J.  P.  C. 

47                  Amount  not  known. 

A.  G.  D. 

57                        "         «        «. 

Petitions  for  Sept.  term  1832. 

J.H. 

No.      117                         »         ««        « 

H.  1  .  R. 

326  The  chief,  and  in   fact,  only 

J.  H. 
J.H. 
W.  C. 


cause  of  his   present  embarrassment, 
owing  to  his  having  dealt  to  a  very  con- 
siderable amount  in  lottery  tickets,  and 
thereby  sustaining  great  losses. 
Petitions  for  Dec.   term  1832. 
N°-        9l  $90  50 

102  w36  oo 

j7  Has  lost  by  having  lottery 
tickets  on  hand,  about  $3000  00 
He  owes  Yates  &  M'Intyre,  503  43 
Robertson  &  Little,  1088  53 

J.  J.  Robinson,  2  00 

J-  H.  20  00 

In  all,  $4613  96 


Petition  for  March  term  1833. 


No. 


40 


About  $400 


Petition  for  June  term  1833- 

No-       65  Upwards  of  $3300 

He  owes  Yates  &  M'Intyre,  $1460 

Robertson  &  Little,     100 

$1560         1560 
No.     109  ™    $71  S5 
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Petitions  for  March  term  1833. 

J.  M.  S.  B.       No.       10  Returns  Yates  and  M'Intyre  as 
creditors,  amount  unknown. 
P.  S.  C.  45  Lost  considerably  in  lottery 

tickets,   and  returns  the  following  lot- 
tery brokers  as  creditors: 
Robertson  &  Little,  about,  $100 
Yates  &  M'Intyre         "         100 
A.  M.  Kutt  "  30 


5230    230 


Petition  for  June  term,  1833. 


M-  M.  No.    194. 

The  petitioner  states  that  he  has  lost  a 
great  deal  of  money  by  adventuring  in  lot- 
teries, having,  from  the  circumstance  of 
drawing  several  years  ago  about  #1400, 
been  induced  to  adventure  again  until  he 
had  sunk  more  money  than  he  could  spare, 
he  was  therefore  led  on  to  embark  further 
in  the  practice,  under  the  hope  of  repairing 
his  losses  by  some  lucky  train  of  fortune,  a 
hope  that  proved  delusive,  and  is  one  of  the 
principal  causes  of  his  insolvency,  &c. 
Petition  for  March  term,  1823. 
A. P.  No.     200  About  $50 

A.  G.  R.  247  "    506 

U.  W..  307  He  drew  in  one  of  the  lotte- 

ries about  $6,250,  which  enabled  him  to 
discharge  his  old  debts,  and  set  him  afloat 
again  in  business.  Encouraged  by  his  luck 
he  entered  largely  into  lottery  speculations, 
whereby  he  lost  great  sums  of  money,  of 
which  he  has  no  account. 
Petition  for  Sept.  term,  1833. 
H   W.  No.     390  About  $130 

P.  W.  387  Amount  not  known. 


These  cases  are  tedious,  but  they  cannot  be  uninter- 
esting to  any  one  who  regards  the  welfare  or  morals  of 
the  community,  as  matters  of  moment.  Would  licensed 
gambling  tables  be  introductive  of  so  much  distress, 
such  variety  and  blackness  of  crime?  In  the  first  place 
the  lottery  is  more  extensively  prejudicial  than  other 
kinds  of  gambling,  by  holding  out  enticements  which 
affect  more  or  less  every  class  in  society.  It  is  accom- 
modated to  the  poor  as  well  as  to  the  rich,  to  the  con- 
cealed speculator  no  less  than  the  avowed  libertine. — 
The  subdivision  of  chances  are  so  minute  as  even  to  in- 
clude, among  the  adventurers,  the  apprentice  to  a  trade, 
the  indented  girl,  and  the  chimney  sweep.  But  it 
does  not  stop  here;  with  its  own  undistinguishing  spirit 
it  sacrifices  older  victims,  and  ascends  into  higher 
walks.  It  penetrates  into  situations  which  would  prove 
impervious  to  the  contaminating  influences  of  ordinary 
gambling.  While  in  common  games,  the  personal  su- 
perintendence which  is  necessary,  must  expose  the  in- 
famy of  participation,  the  odium  of  holding  tickets  may 
be  prevented  by  committing  to  another  the  charge/of 
the  purchase.  It  is  thus,  that  persons  pretending  to 
respectability,  have  been  known  to  speculate  in  lotte- 
ries without  incurring  the  disgrace  which,  in  most 
communities,  is  incident  to  the  practice  of  gambling. 

The  risks  are  greater  in  the  lottery  than  in  other 
gaming.  The  chance  of  the  latter  may  be  as  one  to 
one,  or  greater,  at  the  discretion  of  the  player,  but  the 
hazards  of  the  former  are  frequently  in  the  proportion 
of  one  to  thousands.  In  the  one,  loss  of  fortune  may 
ensue  in  a  single  night;  but  in  the  other, the  excitements 
of  hope  and  the  agony  of  disappointment  may  alternate 
in  such  rapid  succession,  that  the  unhappy  adventurer 
may  have  a  protracted  struggle  with  the  fickleness  of 
cbance  before  he  may  know  the  result  of  the  contest. 
In  the  mean  time  he  is  rendered  a  useless,  not  to  say 
pernicious  member  of  society, — his  principles  are  con- 


taminated by  familiar  association  with  infamy  and  guilt, 
and  his  habits  debauched  by  indulging  in  the  excesses 
to  which  he  has  been  driven.  '1  he  life  of  a  regular 
gamester  may  admit  of  useful  occupation  in  the  intervals 
of  play.  But  the  adventurer  in  the  lottery,  broods  by 
day  and  night  over  his  tickets — his  imagination  is 
gloated  with  the  grand  idea  of  possessing  the  capital 
prize — and  his  mind  is  held  in  that  state  of  constant  ex- 
citement, which  admits  of  nothing  to  divert  it  from  the 
one  great  and  absorbing  object  of  its  contemplation  — 
Ordinary  gambling  may  ruin  the  victim  of  its  infatua- 
tion at  once,  and  drive  him  to  suicide,  or  he  may  borrow 
from  his  successful  companion,  beyond  the  possibility 
of  repayment,  in  the  hope  of  retrieving  his  broken  for- 
tunes. The  speculator  in  the  lottery,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  not  vanquished  at  a  blow,  but  in  the  caprices  or  acci- 
dents of  the  wheel,  though  often  the  loser,  he  is  some- 
times the  gainer — new  stimulus  is  thus  imparted  to  his 
cupidity — he  is  urged  on  to  new  adventures — great 
good  fortune  only  whets  his  appetite  for  greater — and 
continued  ill  luck  only  nourishes  the  hope  of  its  speedy 
termination.  He  soon  finds  that  he  is  incapable  of  a 
higher  effort  than  discussing  the  merits  of  a  scheme,  or 
lounging  upon  the  counter  of  a  lottery  office,  so  that 
that  which  was  resorted  to  as  promising  a  great  blessing, 
has  become  the  bane  of  his  happiness  and  the  solemn 
business  of  his  life.  When  his  means  are  exhausted, 
and  his  friei.ds  lose  their  confidence,  he  cannot  gratify 
his  passion  for  the  game,  or  his  pruriency  for  its  success- 
es, by  appealing,  like  the  regular  gamester,  to  the  for- 
tunate winner  for  a  new  supply.  Driven,  as  well  by 
the  desperate  necessity  of  ministering  to  his  excitement, 
as  by  depraved  principles  and  reckless  despair,  he  is 
ready  for  the  perpetration  of  any  enormity.  Which 
then  has  the  preponderance  of  evil  as  an  engine  of  stale? 
If  the  risks  be  greater  by  which  the  consequent  pros- 
pect of  loss  must  be  commensurately  increased — if  it 
be  more  likely  to  lead  to  incurable  idleness — if  its 
inevitable  and  certain  tendency  is  to  intemperance,  to 
perfidy,  to  fraud,  and  to  crime — and  if  its  pernicious 
influence  be  more  widely'diffused,  we  can  be  at  no  loss 
to  which  to  attribute  the  loathsome  superiority.  But 
placing  the  lottery  upon  the  same  level  with  other  gam- 
bling— placing  it  upon  the  footing  of  a  great  moral, 
and  in  our  country  especially,  a  great  political  evil, 
may  we  ask  whether  its  continuance  by  law  should  be 
permitted,  under  a  form  of  government  which  depends 
for  its  existence  and  conservation  upon  the  high  mind- 
ed purity  of  its  members?  Whether  that  which  is  so 
directly  at  war  with  the  whole  policy  of  this  country, 
whose  every  interest  consists  in  making  wealth  the  fruit 
of  intelligent  industry  and  presenting  every  incentive  to 
useful  and  honorable  exertion,  should  be  cherished 
and  nurtured  by  the  genial  sunshine  of  protective  leg- 
islation? 

But  not  only  is  the  lottery  injurious  in  the  abstract,  a9 
contributing  to  great  pecuniary  distress  and  moral 
wrong,  but  the  system  as  conducted  in  Pennsylvania, 
and  no  doubt  from  the  existence  of  similar  causes  else- 
where, superinduces  additional  evil.  Every  means 
seems  to  be  employed,  every  incitement  resorted  to  by 
the  guardians  of  the  lottery,  to  render  it  as  extens  vely 
prejudicial  and  as  radically  hurtful  as  pnssible.  Let  us 
take  a  brief  view  of  its  administration  in  Pennsylvania, 
since  the  remaks  which  apply  to  it  here,  may,  with 
very  few  exceptions,  be  made  in  relation  to  other  parts 
of  the  Union  in  which  the  lottery  prevails. 

There  is  in  Pennsylvania  but  one  lottery  which  has 
even  the  semblance  of  law,  and  that  will  terminate  by 
express  enactment  with  the  present  year.  This  lotte- 
ry, which  was  granted  to  the  Union  Canal  in  1811,  has 
existed  under  different  names  and  with  various  modifi- 
cations since  the  year  1795.  Though  an  act  of  assem- 
bly passed  three  years  before,  prohibited  the  sale  of 
foreign  lottery  tickets  under  a  severe  pecuniary  penal- 
ty, and  the  act  of  1811  incorporating  the  Union  Canal, 
greatly  increased  the  forfeiture,  yet  the  law,  ever  since 
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its  enactment,  has  been  constantly  infringed  with  scarce- 
ly an  attempt  at  concealment. 

The  continual  augmentation  of  lottery  offices  in 
Philadelphia,  illustrates  the  progressive  character  of  the 
evil.  In  1809  three  offices  only  are  recollected  to  have 
existed  throughout  the  whole  city;  in  1827  the  number 
was  computed  at  sixty;  in  1831  they  were  ascertained 
to  amount  to  one  hundred  and  seventy-seven;  and  now, 
in  the  year  1833,  the  number  may  be  estimated  at  above 
two  hundred.  In  these  offices  were  vended,  during 
the  last  year,  tickets  in  four  hundred  and  twenty 
schemes,  whose  prizes  amount  to  53,136,930  dollars, 
as  may  be  seen  by  the  subjoined  tabular  statement. 


States  authorizing  Lotteries 

Amount  of 

No.  of 

prizes. 

Schemes. 

New  York, 

$13,188,818 

73 

Virginia, 

10,010,153 

G5 

Connecticut, 

7,638,201 

81 

Rhode  Island, 

7,184,486 

62 

Delaware  &  North  Carolina- 

(joint  grants,) 

3,174,324 

34 

Maryland, 

2,028,162 

17 

Delaware, 

'Aggregate  for  1 1  months. 

614,408 

29 

$43,838,552 

361 

Add  one-eleventh,  (.to  com- 

plete the  year,) 
Aggregate  for  one  year, 

3,985,322 

33 

847,823,874 

394 

If  to  this  be  added  the  amo't 

of  the   Union  Canal  Lotte- 

ries drawn  within  the  same 

period, 
Grand  Total, 

5,313,056 

26 

$53,136,930 

420 

Of  these  four  hundred  and  twenty  schemes,  whose 
tickets  have  been  constantly  for  sale  in  Philadelphia 
during  and  since  the  year  1832,  all  are  expressly  pro- 
hibited by  law,  except  the  twenty-six  issued  by  the 
Union  Canal.  Thus  the  people  of  Pennsylvania  have 
been  made  to  contribute  to  the  internal  improvements 
of  New  York,  Virginia,  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  and 
North  Carol, na,  Maryland,  and  Delaware,  as  well  as  to 
pay  a  large  sum  to  a  Company  of  their  own  state,  whose 
grant  has  expired.  Nor  are  the  other  states  in  which 
there  are  large  cities,  exempt  from  similar  burthens — 
each  is  tcxed  for  the  local  convenience  of  the  others, 
in  proportion  to  the  facilities  presented  for  imposition. 
But  Pennsylvania,  by  being  the  great  mart  for  nearly 
all  the  lotteries  in  the  United  States,  has  reason  for 
more  emphatic  complaint  In  defiance  of  all  her  legis- 
lative prohibitions  of  foreign  lotteries,  her  citizens  are 
annually  subsidized  to  an  immense  amount;  perhaps 
for  a  church  in  Rhode  Island,  or  a  rail  road  through  the 
Dismal  Swamp,  or  for  other  improvements  in  which 
she  has  as  remote  a  prospect  of  interest  or  advan- 
tage. 

The  amount  of  purchases  in  the  United  States,  we 
cannot  pretend  to  assert,  but  the  pecuniary  loss  per 
week  to  the  people  of  Philadelphia  may  be  estimated 
at  thirty  thousand  dollars.  This  sum  is  nearly  lost  to 
the  people,  for  the  only  pretended  benefit  accruing  to 
the  cause  of  physical  improvement  is  the  inconsidera- 
ble sum  of  thirty  thousand  dollars  per  annum,  suppos- 
ed to  be  applied  to  the  purposes  of  internal  navigation. 
It  follows  that  all  the  pecuniary  distress — the  idleness 
and  crime  superinduced — are  inflicted  upon  the  citizens 
of  Pennsylvania,  without  the  hope  of  benefit  or  the  ex 
pectation  of  return. 

The  drawings  in  Philadelphia  are  frequent,  and  it  is 
believed  about  every  fortnight  throughout  the  year. — 

•  Taken  from  an  accurate  list  of  schemes  up  to  De- 
cember 1,  1832- 


Witness  the  assemblages  at  the  arcade  on  these  occa- 
sions. Hundreds  of  wretched  persons  are  collected, 
whose  intense  anxiety  is  read  in  their  flushed  and  dis- 
torted countenances.  Listen  to  the  loud  imprecations 
and  blasphemy  mingled  with  the  scarcely  audible  whis- 
per of  profane,  delirious,  and  intoxicating  joy,  upon  the 
announcement  of  a  prize!  Follow  the  motley  throng 
upon  dispersion,  and  witness  the  agonizing  disappoint- 
ment and  despair  which  ninety-nine  out  of  a  hundred 
exhibit !  Yet  to  the  relief  of  these,  hope  soon  comes  in 
the  chances  of  to-morrow.  They  again  attend, -and 
with  a  beating  pulse  and  palpitating  heart,  hear — 
another  disappointment  in  another  blank!  Are  not 
such  spectacles  and  scenes  a  disgrace  to,  and  reflection 
upon  humanity? 

In  the  two  hundred  lottery  offices  in  Philadelphia,  it 
is  estimated  that  there  may  be  five  or  six  hundred  per- 
sons employed  to  attend  to  the  business  of  the  respec- 
tive offices.  These  persons  subsist  and  grow  rich  by 
preying  upon  their  deluded  fellow-citizens.  Boys  of 
the  tenderest  age  are  initiated  into  all  the  mysteries  of 
the  craft,  which  are  those  of  habitual  falsehood  and 
schemes  of  rapine.  The  arts  that  are  practised  to  in- 
duce a  purchase,  and  the  cheats  devised  for  robbing 
the  wretched  victim  of  his  prize  when  he  happens  to 
draw  one,  are  too  notorious  to  need  elucidation  by  ex- 
ample. Nevertheless  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  lat- 
ter shall  be  rec  rded.  A  person  residing  in  or  near  Ger- 
mantown  held  a  ticket  which  drew  the  capital  prize. — 
Before  the  fact  was  known  to  the  holder,  three  men 
rode  out  from  the  city,  and  so  freightened  the  man  by 
representing  to  him  that  his  ticket  was  forged,  that  he 
was  induced  to  relinquish  it.  The  men  returned  'co  the 
city,  obtained  the  prize,  and  divided  it  amongst  them. 
The  fraud  was  subsequently  detected,  and  the  culprits 
convicted  and  punished.  It  would  be  endless  to  notice 
all  the  species  of  petty  frauds  which  are  daily  commit- 
ted; such  as  disposing  of  five  and  seven  quarters  of 
tickets,  selling  and  insuring  tickets  which  have  long 
since  been  drawn,  and  the  forgery  of  tickets  and  prizes. 
We  shall  here  give  an  instance  of  the  last.  A  young 
man  by  the  name  of  Ebenezer  Wright,  was  brought 
before  the  Mayor  some  time  ago,  charged  with  present- 
ing at  a  lottery  office,  to  be  cashed,  a  ticket  whose  num- 
ber was  entitled  to  the  prize.  The  report  of  the  case 
is  contained  in  a  newspaper,  and  concludes  thus: — 
"  Wright  has  been  dealing  largely  in  lottery  tickets  for 
a  number  of  years  past,  by  which  he  has  sunk  a  con- 
siderable sum  of  money,  notwithstanding  o.n  one  occa- 
sion he  drew  a  prize  of  1500  dollars.  He  remarked  to 
the  officer  who  arrested  him,  that  lotteries  had  cheated 
him  out  of  a  clever  fortune,  and  he  thought  retaliation 
no  more  than  justice." 

Tickets  are  so  subdivided  into  minute  parts,  that 
12J  cents  is  sufficient  to  purchase  a  chance.  Thus  a 
lure  is  held  out  to  youth  of  both  sexes  and  of  all  condi- 
tions, and  every  motive  is  presented  for  stealing  the 
trivial  sum  which  gives  an  opportunity  for  the  capital 
prize.  The  venders,  as  if  to  secure  customers  at  any 
hazard,  have  standing  current  accounts  with  girls  in 
kitchens,  apprentices  to  trades,  and  young  clerks  in 
stores,  who,  from  month  to  month,  are  debited  with 
tickets,  and  credited  with  prizes. 

These  unprotected  beings  are  importuned  in  the 
streets  by  some  emissary  of  a  lottery  office,  and  if  per- 
suasion be  insufficient  to  induce  a  purchase,  the  tickets 
are  sometimes  thrust  upon  them-  Hand-bills  of  the 
most  insiduous  and  seductive  character  find  their  way 
into  stores,  taverns  and  kitchens.  Placards,  pictures 
and  signs,  powerfully  appealing  to  the  imaginations  of 
the  simple,  are  exposed  to  public  view.  Every  art 
which  experience  has  suggested  and  ingenuity  caii  de- 
vise, is  applied  to  for  the  purpose  of  deceiving  the  cre- 
dulous and  alluring  the  unwary.  A  prize  is  always  pro- 
mised upon  the  purchase  of  a  package-  The  excited 
expectant  after  spending    his  last   farthing  with   the 
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dazzling  magnificence  of  thousands  before  his  eyes, 
draws  indeed  a  prize  which — 

Keeps  the  promise  to  the  ear, 
But  breaks  it  to  the  hope, 

in  the  loss  of  more  than  half  his  venture.  The  result  to 
the  unhappy  victim  at  last  is,  the  privation  of  all  he  pos- 
sessed, and  insolvency  to  a  frightful  amoun',  if  indeed  it 
be  not  attended  with  other  consequences  still  more 
fearful  and  calamitous. 

From  such  a  melancholy  exhibition  of  the  abuses  of 
lotteries,  and  the  number  of  individuals  sustained  and 
enriched  by  them,  the  inference  is  unavoidable  that  the 
number  of  adventurers  must  be  proponionably  great. 
There  is  no  means  of  ascertaining  with  any  desirable 
precision,  what  number  of  people  buy  lottery  tickets. 
But  it  is  certain,  and  may  be  relied  on  as  an  incontes- 
table fact,  that  hundreds  of  persons  in  Philadelphia  de- 
pends upon  their  success  in  the  lottery  for  their  subsistence, 
and  pursue  no  other  means  of  livelihood.'  Can  it  be  be- 
lieved, that  in  a  city  like  Philadelphia,  there  can  exist 
so  much  crime,  dissipation,  and  idleness?  In  a  city 
where  honest  and  useful  exertion  is  so  well  repaid, 
where  benevolence  is  so  actively  employed  to  promote 
virtue  by  the  establishment  of  libraries  and  schools — to 
prevent  vice  by  the  institution  of  a  Refuge  for  young 
delinquents — and  to  arrest  its  career  by  presenting  op- 
portunities of  reform  in  separate  imprisonment?  It  is 
nevertheless,  true,  that  hundreds  pursue  no  other  occu- 
pation than  inspect  schemes,  purchase  tickets,  and 
attend  to  the  drawings,  with  the  other  venial  devices 
for  cozenage  and  fraud  which  are  its  necessary  con- 
comitants !  If  it  be  the  duty  of  government  to  encour- 
age idleness,  that  duty  may  be  accomplished  through 
the  instrumentality  of  the  lottery,  If  the  objects  of  laws 
be  to  introduce  domestic  unhappiness  and  every  diver- 
sity of  criminal  propensity,  it  is  apparent  that  the  lottery 
will  well  achieve  those  objects. 

■  Upon  what  principle  can  enlightened  legislation, 
having  other  objects  and  duties,  permit  an  instrument 
of  this  sort  to  continue?  Is  it  for  the  value  of  the  money 
raised,  or  is  it  because  the  losses  incident  to  lottery 
speculations  may  he  considered  in  the  light  of  volunta- 
ry taxation?  Its  deluded  victim  does  not  regard  it  as  a 
tax,  but  as  the  road  to  sudden  wealth,  dispensing  with 
the  necessity  of  labour.  If  viewed  as  taxation,  it  is  un- 
just because  it  is  unequal,  and  comes  chiefly  from  the 
pockets  of  the  poorest  of  the  people.  May  not  money 
be  raised  bv  a  mode  which  is  equal  in  its  operation, 
which  takes  from  the  rich  man  in  proportion  to  his  pro- 
perty, and  which  not  confined  to  the  necessitous,  will 
not  dry  up  the  means  of  future  support,  and  cut  off  the 
possibility  of  future  contribution?  If  physical  improve- 
ment be  its  object,  let  us  not  forget  what  more  than 
countervails  the  benefit — the  moral  deterioration  of  the 
citizen.  If  revenue  be  its  object,  let  us  not  forget  that 
larger  expenditures  will  be  requisite  for  the  maintain- 
ance  of  paupers  and  criminals,  and  for  the  construction 
of  new  almshouses  and  new  penitentiaries.  In  fine, 
there  is  no  mode  of  raising  money  which  is  so  unequal 
and  oppressive — no  species  of  adventure  in  which  the 
chances  are  so  many  against  the  adventurer — none  in 
which  the  infatuation  attending  it  so  powerful  and  en- 
grossing—none which  inflicts  so  much  distress — and 
none  which  produces  more  general  and  atrocious  cri- 
minality. The  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
near  to  the  close  of  their  report,  thus  express  their 
opinion  of  the  lottery  as  a  measure  of  finance.  It  is 
especially  true  as  applied  to  this  country. — "  Your 
Committee  are  conscious  that  they  are  far  from  having 
exhausted  all  the  grounds  which  might  be  urged,  that 
the  lottery  ought  not  to  be  resorted  to  as  a  financial  re- 
source. 1  he  reasoning  upon  them  appears  to  your 
committee  to  apply  with  peculiar  force,  to  the  situation, 
the  habits,  and  all  the  circumstances  of  a  great  manu- 
facturing and  commercial  nation,  in  which  it  must  be 
dangerous,  in  the  hghest  degree,  to  diffuse  a  spirit  of 


speculation,  whereby  the  mind  is  misled  from  those 
habits  of  continued  industry  which  insure  the  acquisi- 
tion of  comfort  and  independence,  to  delusive  dreams 
of  sudden  and  enormous  wealth,  which  most  generally 
end  in  abject  poverty  and  complete  misery." 

The  great  question  remains,  what  will  have  the  ef- 
fect of  extirpating  so  prodigious  an  evil?  Experience 
has  proved,  both  in  England  and  America,  that  no  re- 
gulations can  palliate  its  mischiefs, and  no  prohibitions, 
though  armed  with  penalties,  are  adequate  to  give  to 
it  a  prescribed  restriction.  If  the  act  of  1805,  passed 
by  the  Assembly  of  Pennsylvania,  for  preventing  insu- 
rances by  forfeitures  be  coolly  contemned— if  the  acts 
of  1792  and  1811,  likewise  annexing  pecuniary  penal- 
ties to  the  sale  of  foreign  tickets.be  inadequate  to  their 
purpose,  what  confidence  is  to  be  reposed  in  fines  and 
forfeitures?  Can  its  destruction  be  otherwise  effected 
than  by  imposing  infprisonment  as  for  a  criminal  of- 
fence? Should  not  that  which  destroys  the  peace  of 
families,  and  is  the  origin  of  every  criminal  excess,  be 
itself  visited  by  criminal  punishment?  Nothing  less  than 
the  severest  inflictions  of  the  law  and  the  activity  of 
the  public  can  secure  its  provisions  from  infraction. 

But  legislation,  however  well  matured,  is  after  all 
but  the  expressed  opinion  of  the  hour;  for  if  it  be  com- 
petent for  one  legislature  to  annul  a  system  in  vogue, 
the  next  is  equally  able  to  restore  it.  Public  sentiment 
may  be  stifled  on  a  sudden  exigency,  or  public  feeling 
be  blunted  by  the  prevalence  of  kindred  vices.  How 
then  shall  we  ensure  to  future  generations  an  exemp- 
tion from  this  moral  scourge?  New  York  has  set  an 
example  worthy  of  her  commanding  influence  and  emi- 
nent rank  in  the  confederacy,  in  forever  extinguishing 
the  power  to  grant  a  lottery  by  means  of  her  revised 
constitution.  But  as  constitutional  restriction  in  every 
state  must  be  unavoidably  delayed,  it  will  devolve  upon 
good  citizens  to  protect,  by  their  vigilance  and  zeal, 
the  rights  of  morality  from  insult,  and  existing  laws 
from  violation.  We  commend  the  subject  to  the  anx- 
ious and  deliberate  attention  of  the  philanthropist  and 
patriot,  as  incalculably  momentous  to  the  present  well 
being  of  society,  and  to  the  future  prospects  of  the 
country. 


TOWN  MEETING.— RIOTS. 

At  an  adjourned  meeting  of  the  citizens  of  the  City 
of  Philadelphia  and  the  adjoining  districts,  held  at  the 
District  Court  Room,  September  15,  1834.  Joseph 
R.  Ingersoll,  Esq.  the  Chairman,  being  absent,  John 
Goodman,  Esq.  of  the  Northern  Liberties,  was  called  to 
the  Chair.  The  minutes  of  the  first  meeting  having 
been  read,  John  Binns,  Esq.  from  the  Committee  ap- 
pointed to  make  inquiries  as  to  the  origin,  character 
and  extent  of  the  riots  in  the  month  of  August,  made 
the  following 

REPORT. 

The  Committee  appointed  at  a  Town  Meeting  of  the 
Citizens  of  the  City  and  County  of  Philadelphia,  held  in 
the  District  Court  Room,  September,  3,  1834,  "  to  in- 
quire into  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  late  riots  in 
Philadelphia,  and  the  means  taken  to  suppress  them; 
and  to  ascertain  the  extent  of  personal  injury  inflicted, 
and  the  damage  done  to  properly,  real  and  personal;" 
with  instructions,  to  make  report  to  an  adjourned  meet- 
ing of  the  Citizens  of  the  City  and  County  of  Philadel- 
phia, to  be  held  at  this  place,  this  evening — respectful- 
ly Report: — 

That  they  entered  on  the  discharge  of  the  several  du- 
ties of  their  appointment,  with  deep  convictions  of  their 
delicacy  and  importance — with  a  determination  to  as- 
certain as  far  as  possible,  all  the  facts  connected  with 
the  case,  and  to  report,  with  scrupulous  fidelity,  such 
as  they  should  deem  deserving  of  report.  They  also 
came  to  a  determination  to  avoid — so  far  as  a  faithful 
discharge  of  duty  would  permit — the  vexing  and  dis- 
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trading  questions  and  opinions  which  influence  the 
minds  of  a  large  portion  of  our  citizens  in  relation  to 
recent  events.  The  Commiitee  are  sensible  of  the  im- 
portance attached  to  the  opinions  and  questions  to 
which  they  allude,  and  of  their  probable  momentous 
and  extensive  influence  on  the  peace  and  welfare,  not 
only  of  this  district,  but  of  the  whole  United  States. — 
The  Committee,  however,  did  not  think  this  the  time, 
or  this  the  occasion,  in  which  discussions  of  speculative 
opinions  could  be  profitably  indulged;  conscious,  that, 
notwithstanding  their  determination  to  forbear  any  ex- 
amination of  speculative  opinions,  that  the  facts  intimate- 
ly connected  with  the  subjects  which  they  are  called 
upon  to  inquire  into.are  of  such  a  nature  as  will  wound 
the  sensibilities  of  many  of  our  citizens.  The  Commit- 
tee, have,  according  their  best  judgments,  discarded 
whatever  prepossessions  they  could  discover  in  their 
own  minds,  and  they  ask  of  their  fellow  citizens,  in  their 
consideration  of  this  report,  to  make  liberal  allowance 
for  the  errors  of  the  best  disposed,  and  to  give  credit 
for  good  intentions,  even  to  the  weak  and  misjudging. 

It  is  notorious — indeed,  a  fact  not  to  be  concealed  or 
disputed,  that  the  "  object  of  the  most  active  among 
the  rioters,  was  a  destruction  of  the  property,  and  in- 
jury to  the  persons,  of  the  colored  people,  with  intent, 
as  it  would  seem,  to  induce,  or  compel  them  to  remove 
from  this  district.  A  similar  feeling  and  intent,  had 
previously  manifested  itself  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
and  has  subsequently  been  in  active  operation  in  the  in- 
terior of  this  state,  as  well  as  in  the  state  of  New  York. 
These  events  are  called  to  mind,  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
marking, that  general  principles  and  convictions,  rather 
than  local  feelings  or  interests,  must  have  been  in  ope- 
ration thus  extensively  to  influence  public  opinion,  and 
disturb  the  peace  ol  so  many  districts  in  our  heretofore 
tranquil  country.  Whatever  those  principles  and  con- 
victions may  have  been,  their  consequences  are  deep- 
ly deplored,  and  by  this  community,  sincerely  regret- 
ted. 

All  Governments  claim  and  enforce  obedience,  from 
all  persons  being  under  their  jurisdiction,  therefore,  all 
persons  have  a  right  to  expect,  and  to  demand,  pro- 
tection from  the  Government  under  which  they  live. 
If  the  laws  cannot  be  enforced,  if  the  public  peace  can 
with  impunity  be  broken, there  is  an  end.orto  a  certain 
extent,  a  suspension  of  civil  Government.  One  of  the 
most  indispensible  duties  of  Government,  is  to  protect 
the  persons  and  properties  of  those  who  ire  within  their 
boundaries.  In  an  especial  manner  we  have  been 
taught  to  believe,  and  do  believe,  that  where  the  Peo- 
ple are  sovereign,  and  the  Laws  are  made  by  Repre- 
sentatives of  their  own  choice,  the  Government  and  the 
People  are  equally  and  eminently  bound,  to  ensure, 
that  every  man  shall  dwell  safely  under  his  vine  and  un- 
der his  fig  tree,  from  Dan  even  to  Beersheba,  and  that 
there  shall  be  none  to  make  him  afraid.  The  character 
of  our  country,  and  her  institutions  must  suffer.if  peace 
be  not  preserved  within  our  borders.  Every  honest 
man  will  raise  his  voice  against  riots,  and  every  man 
who  is  notconscienciously  scrupulous.should  be  prompt 
to  raise  his  arm,  not  only  to  aid  the  civil  authority,  to 
protect  the  person  and  property  of  his  fellow  man,  but 
also,  to  bring  to  justice,  those  who  put  them  in  jeopar- 
dy; thus  sustaining  the  peace  of  the  community,  the 
supremacy  of  the  Laws,  and  the  Government  of  his 
choice. 

Among  the  causes  which  originated  the  late  riots, 
are  two,  which  have  had  such  extensive  influence,  that 
the  comm.ttee  feel  they  would  be  subject  to  censure, 
if  they  did  not  notice  them.  An  opinion  prevails,  es- 
pecially among  white  laborers,  that  certain  portions  of 
our  community,  prefer  to  employ  colored  people,  when- 
ever they  can  be  had,  to  the  employing  of  white  peo- 
p'ej  and  that,  in  consequence  of  this  preference,  many 
whiles,  who  are  able  and  willing  to  work,  are  left  with- 
out employment,  while  colored  people  are  provided 
with  work,  and  enabled  comfortably  to  maintain  their 
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families;  and  thus  many  white  laborers,  anxious 
for  employment,  are  kept  idle  and  indigent.  Whoever 
mixed  in  the  crowds  and  groups,  at  the  late  riots,  must 
so  often  have  heard  those  complaints,  as  to  convince 
them,  that  the  feelings  from  which  they  sprung,  stimu- 
lated many  of  the  most  active  among  the  rioters.  It  is 
neither  the  duty,  nor  the  intention  of  this  committee,  to 
lay  down  rules  for  the  public,  or  the  government  of  in- 
dividuals, but  they  deem  it  within  the  obligations  im- 
posed upon  them,  to  make  the  statements  they  have 
made,  and  to  leave  the  matter  for  correction,  to  the 
consideration  and  action  of  individuals. 

The  other  cause,  to  which  the  committee  would  re- 
fer, is.  the  conduct  of  certain  portions  of  the  colored 
people,  when  any  of  their  members  are  arrested  as  fu- 
gitives from  justice.  It  has  too  often  happened,  that 
when  such  cases  have  been  under  tlie  consideration  of 
the  judicial  authorities  of  the  country,  the  colored  peo- 
ple have  not  relied  on  the  wisdom  and  justice  of  the 
judiciary;  on  the  exercise  of  the  best  talents  at  the  Bar, 
or  on  the  active  and  untiring  exertions  of  benevolent 
citizens,  who  promptly  interest  themselves  in  their  be- 
half; but  they  have  crowded  the  Court  Houses,  and  the 
avenues  to  them,  to  the  exclusion  of  almost  all  other 
persons;  they  have  forcibly  attempted  the  rescue  of 
prisoners,  and  compelled  the  officers  of  justice  to  lodge 
them  for  safety,  in  other  prisons,  than  those  to  which 
they  had  been  judicially  committed.  Scenes  like  these, 
have  given  birth  to  unfriendly  feelings,  for  those  who 
have  thus  openly  assailed  the  officers  of  justice.  The 
committee  hope  and  expect,  that  such  disgraceful 
scenes  will  not,  again,  be  exhibited  in  our  city,  causing 
disrespect  for  the  laws;  instilling  a  spirit  of  insubordi- 
nation; familiarizing  the  public  to  breaches  of  the 
peace;  and  a  resistance  to  the  judicial  authority,  and 
stimulating  the  violent  and  the  turbulent,  to  make  war 
upon  the  officers  of  the  Courts,  and  exhibit,  in  our  most 
public  places,  an  armed  and  a  riotous  people. 

These,  and  other  causes,  have  long  operated  in  the 
minds,  and  occupied  the  thoughts  of  no  inconsiderable 
portion  of  our  fellow  citizens.  Nearly  twenty  years 
ago,  there  was,  in  this  district,  an  out-breaking  of  po- 
pular discontent,  which  issued  in  the  destruction  of  a 
place  of  worship.of  the  colored  people,  in  the  Northern 
Liberties.  As  a  small  frame  building,  used  by  the 
same  description  of  people,  as  a  meeting  house,  was 
torn  down,  and  the  windows  of  another  broken,  during 
the  late  riots  in  the  Southern  Liberties,  the  Committee 
deem  it  proper  to  remark,  that  the  directions  thus  ta- 
ken by  the  rioters,  was,  in  no  instance,  given  by  any 
prejudice  against  any  religious  sect,  or  from  any  indis- 
position to  seeing  the  people  of  color  assemble  together, 
for  the  purpose  of  public  worship.  It  is  believed  to 
have  been  caused  by  the  disorderly  and  noisy  manner 
in  which  some  of  the  colored  congregations  indulge, 
to  the  annoyance  and  disturbance  of  the  neighborhood, 
in  which  such  meeting  houses  are  located. 

The  earliest  facts  immediately  connected  with  the 
origin  of  the  late  riots,  of  which  the  committee  have 
been  able  to  obtain  authentic  information,  are  the  oc- 
currences on  the  evening  of  Tuesday,  the  12th  of  Au- 
gust. On  a  lot  in  the  rear  of  South  street,  and  above 
Seventh,  there  had  been  for  some  time  before,  an 
exhibition  of  what  were  called.  Flying  Horses.  On 
these  horses,  a  limited  number  of  persons,  for  a  certain 
sum  of  money,  were  allowed  to  ride  a  limited  time.  On 
these  horses,' the  whites  and  the  blacks  rode  indiscrimi- 
nately, and  sea's  were  eagerly  sought  after.angry  words 
and  quarrels  would  arise,  as  to  the  rights  of  preference 
to  a  seat.  On  the  night  stated  there  was  an  unusual 
crowd  of  young  men,  and  it  was  at  the  time  remarked, 
that  they  were  principally  strangers,  persons  not  re- 
siding in  the  vicinity.  What  was  the  immediate  cause 
of  the  riot,  or  whether,  as  is,  by  many  believed,  it  had 
been  preconcerted,  the  committee  have  been  unable, 
with  certainty,  to  ascertain;  but  a  disturbance  arose  in 
u  very  short  space  of  time,  the  whole  of  the  Flying 
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Horses,  were  torn  to  pieces.  The  magistrates  and 
peace  officers  of  that  vicinity,  did  their  duty  courage- 
ously, and  except  the  damage  done  on  the  premises, 
•where  the  riot  commenced,  and  where  some  wounds 
were  inflicted,  the  public  peace  was  not  again  disturb- 
ed that  night. 

The  next  evening,  the  13th  *>f  August,  a  considera- 
ble mob  unexpectedly  presented  itself  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  premises,  which  had  been  destroyed  the  night  be- 
fore. There  having  been  no  expectation  of  such  a  visit, 
no  preparation  had  been  made,  and  the  resistance  to 
the  mob,  on  that  evening,  was  principally  by  the  local 
authorities  and  inhabitants,  until,  at  a  late  hour,  and  af- 
ter much  mischief  had  been  done,  they  were  reinforc- 
ed by  the  Constables,  Watchmen,  and  Police  from  the 
City.  In  Seventh,  Shippen,  Bedford, and  Small  streets, 
and  in  the  Lanes  in  that  neighborhood,  the  mob  did 
much  injury  to  property,  breaking  into  houses.destroy- 
ing  the  furniture,  and  greatly  abusing  and  beating  the 
inmates,  all  colored  people,  many  of  whom,  after  ha- 
ving labored  hard  through  the  day,  had  retired  to  rest, 
without  a  thought  that  their  dwellings  would  be  invad- 
ed, and  their  lives  endangered  by  the  inhumanity  of 
persons  to  whom  they  were  strangers.  We  record  such 
facts  with  deep  regret,  but  trust  that  their  record  will 
act  as  a  warning,  and  deter  other  persons  from  being 
seduced  into  a  participation  in  such  an  outrage. 

On  Thursday,the  14th  of  Augu^the  President  Judge 
of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  and  the  Attorney  Gene- 
ral wrote  to  the  Sheriff,  and,  on  their  representations, 
he  promptly  took  the  necessary  steps  to  preserve  the 
public  peace.  As  the  execution  of  Murray  had  been 
fixed  for  the  next  day,  the  15th,  and  no  reprieve  had 
then  arrived,  the  time  and  attention  of  the  Sheriff,  was 
so  much  occupied  in  making  arrangements  for  that  me- 
lancholy event,  that  he  entrusted  to  his  Counsel,  P.  A. 
Browne,  Esq.,  the  calling  out  of  a  sufficient  force  to 
ensure  the  public  peace.  In  a  communication  from  this 
gentleman  to  the  committee,  he  expresses  an  entire 
conviction,  that  the  civil  authority,  is,  in  this  district, 
without  the  aid  of  any  of  our  Volunteer  Corps— which, 
however,  was  promptly  tendered— abundantly  suffi- 
cient to  quell  any  riot,  which  unfortunately  may  take 
place.  The  attendance  of  nearly  every  individual  sum- 
moned on  the  Posse  Commitatus,  and  the  facility  with 
which,  by  volunteers,  the  places  of  the  few  who  were 
absent,  were  supplied,  affords  gratifying  evidence  of 
the  general  determination  of  our  citizens,  that  the  laws 
should  be  respected,  and  the  public  peace  preserved. 
If  any  additional  evidence  was  required,  it  is  to  He 
found  in  the  obedience,  discipline,  and  good  order, 
which  was,  at  all  times  observed,  whenever  the  citi- 
zens were  called  out,  wherever  they  were  directed  to 
go  and  whatever  they  were  ordered  to  do,  by  those  un- 
der whom  they  were  organized.  It  is  due  to  these  citi- 
zens, and  to  the  volunteers,  horse  and  foot,  who  were 
out  during  the  riots,  to  remark,  that,  nowithstanding 
their  determination  at  all  times,  to  do  their  duty,  they 
were  in  no  instance,  guilty  of  a  wanton  exercise  ofpow- 
er,  but,  were  as  forbearing, as  they  were  resolute.  This 
evening,  (Thursday,)  although  the  number  of  the  peo- 
ple assembled,  was  greater  than  before,  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, where  persons  and  property  had  been  assail- 
ed, yet  was  there  little,  or  no,  mischief  done,  so  well 
had  the  constituted  authorities  made  their  arrange- 
ments, and  so  overwhelming  was  the  force  they  had 
called  out. 

This  night,  however,  was  marked  by  the  complete 
destruction  of  a  small  frame  building,  used  as  a  place 
of  worship  by  the  colored  people,  near  Wharton  Mar- 
ket, a  distance  of  a  mile  and  a  half  from  where  the  riot 
had  commenced.  This  was  an  event  so  unexpected, 
that  conjecture  was  busy  to  account  for  it.  The  com- 
mittee have  ascertained  the  cause  why  this  building, 

thus  situated,   and   thus  used,  was   prostrated The 

evening  before  Wednesday,  there  had  been  some  ex- 
citement in  that  vicinity,  but  of  no  great  extent,  and 


without  any  marked  character  or  object.  Between  9 
and  10  o'clock,  of  Wednesday  night,  as  three  lads, 
strangers  to  each  other,  were  passing  the  south  end  of 
this  frame  meeting,they  were  fired  upon  from  a  house, 
and  the  general  belief  was  that  it  was  an  officer  of  the 
meeting,  a  colored  man,  who  fired.  The  young  man, 
about  17  years  of  age,  most  injured,  the  committee 
have  examined.  He  was  shot  in  the  hand  and  in  the 
leg.  It  was  this  unprovoked  firing,  and  the  general  be- 
lief, that  it  was  done  by  an  officer  of  the  meeting,  which 
excited  popular  indignation,  and  directed  it  against  the 
frame  building. 

On  the  night  of  Friday  the  15th,  serioti9  and  not  un- 
founded apprehensions  were  entertained  that  blood 
would  be  shed.  In  Seventh  street,  below  Lombard, 
some  colored  men  had  taken  possession  of  a  house  call- 
ed Benezet  Hall,  into  which,  it  was  said,  they  had  con- 
veyed arms  and  ammunition.  The  crowd  in  front  of 
the  Hall  was  great,  and  made  violent  threats.  The 
Mayor  of  the  city,  with  an  effective  force  of  constables 
and  watchmen,  came  on  the  ground.  The  windows  of 
the  hall  and  the  doors  were  fastened  on  the  inside,  the 
tumult  without  increased  every  hoiir,  and  some  stones 
were  thrown  at  the  hall.  The  Mayor,  justly  appre- 
hensive of  the  consequences,  and  feeling  the  deep  re- 
sponsibility resting  on  him,  addressed  with  energy  and 
effect,  those  who  were  in  the  hall,  as  well  as  those 
around  him.  Soon  after  the  effect  produced  by  this 
address,  High  Constable  Garrigues  stationed  four 
watchmen  in  front  of  the  hall,  and  then  went  round, 
and  made  his  way  in,  at  the  back  of  the  building. — 
He  made  known  who  he  was:  some  of  the  colored 
men  were  turbulent  and  disposed  to  resist,  but  the 
mass  of  them,  (there  were  about  60.)  were  willing  to 
submit,  and  were  only  anxious  for  their  safety.  He  took 
them  all  quietly  out  the  back  way,  announced  to  the 
crowd  that  the  hall  was  cleared,  and  quiet  was  restored. 
The  weapons  found  in  the  hall  were  swords,  sword 
canes  and  clubs— there  were  no  fire-arms. 

This  evening,  Friday,  in  consequence  of  many  as- 
semblages of  young  men,  and  some  threats  thrown  out 
against  the  colored  people  in  the  Northern  Liberties, 
strong  apprehensions  of  a  riot  were  entertained  in  that 
district.  The  Sheriff  organized  the  citizens — the  Po- 
lice Magistrate,  and  the  other  local  authorities  were  on 
the  alert;  a  few  individuals  were  arrested,  and  happily 
the  peace  was  preserved.  An  occurrence  which  took 
place  on  Saturday  night,  and  which  was  wonderfully 
distorted  and  magnified,  again  endangered  the  peace  of 
this  district.  Two  black  men  were  fighting  in  their 
own  yard;  a  watchman  interfered  to  keep  the  peace, and 
was,  by  one  of  the  black  men,  cut  with  a  scythe  on 
the  head,  arm,  and  shoulders,  in  a  very  dangerous  man- 
ner. A  correct  account  of  this  affair  was  industriously 
and  actively  circulated,  the  public  mind  was  informed 
and  tranquilized,  and  peace  preserved. 

In  the  district  of  Spring  Garden,  an  apprehension  at 
one  time  prevailed,  that  an  attack  was  contemplated  on 
Type  alley,  inhabited  principally  by  coloured  people. 
Dispositions  were  made  by  the  Police  Magistrate  of  that 
district  to  avert  the  threatened  calamity,  but  happily 
the  peace  of  that  neighborhood  remained  unbroken — 
Since  the  night  of  the  15th,  no  attempt  has  been  made 
to  disturb  the  tranquility  of  any  part  of  Philadelphia. 

The  committee  have  taken  pains  to  ascertain  the 
damage  done,  and  the  personal  injuries  inflicted.  AH 
the  houses  injured  were  occupied  by  colored  people. — 
n'he  houses  in  the  same  neighborhood,  inhabited  by 
white  people,  were  preserved  from  injury  by  the  white 
inhabitants  showing  themselves, with  light.«,at  the  doors 
and  windows.  More  than  thirty  houses  were,  more  or  less, 
injured — a  frame  meeting  house  torn  down, and  the  win- 
dows and  sashes  of  another  meeting  house  much  bro- 
ken. As  the  rioters  broke  into  the  houses,  their  in- 
habitants fled.many  of  them  nearly  naked.to  save  their 
lives.  The  furniture  of  the  houses  was  utterly  destroy- 
ed.   The  whole  amount  of  damages  is  probably  less 
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than  $4000.  The  damage  sustained  does  not  aver- 
age to  the  sufferers  a  hundred  dollars;  but  small  as 
is  that  sum,  it  had  been  hardly  earned,  and  it  would 
require  much  time  and  labor  to  replace  the  things 
which  were  destroyed.  They  were  the  little  all,  of 
those  to  whom  they  belonged,  and  as  the  cold  weather 
approaches,  they  will  more  and  more  feel  the  want  of 
the;r  stoves  and  their  beds,  and  other  necessaries. — 
Many  of  these  people  were  forced  from  their  abodes, 
and  for  days  were  afraid  to  return;  others  were  beaten 
severely,  and  one,  we  regret  to  say, died  of  his  wounds. 

In  riots,  all  are  principals;  every  one  among  the  ri-  I 
oters,  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  is  guilty   of  the  crimes, 
however  crimson  dyed,  which  are  committed  by  any  of 
his  fellow  rioters.     Thus,  it  one  commits  a  murder,   all 
are  legally  murderers,  and  if  death  be  the  punishment  | 
of  the  murderer,  all,    on  conviction,  would  be  subject  j 
to  be  sentenced  to  death.     The  committee  present  this 
serious  view   of  the  case  for  the  information  of  the  un- 
informed, and  that  the  young,  who  may  have  heedless- 
ly thrown  themselves  among  the  guilty,  may  do  so  no 
more. 

The  case  of  Stephen  James  is  entitled  to  some  con- 
sideration. He  was  an  honest,  industrious  colored  man; 
a  kind  husband  and  a  good  father.  He  had  retired  to 
rest  on  the  night  of  the  14th  of  August,  but  was  arous- 
ed by  the  clamor  of  the  mob.  The  cries  which  met  his 
ears  soon  informed  him  that  he  was  in  danger,  and  he 
fled  for  safety;  he  was  however  overtaken,  and  wound- 
ed in  many  places,  even  unto  death.  He  never  spoke 
after  he  was  found  wounded,  in  the  yard.  The  Com- 
mittee do  not  believe  that  among  all  the  persons,  who 
made  up  the  mob  assembled  on  this  occasion,  there  was 
one  wicked  enough  to  contemplate  taking  the  life  of  an 
inoffensive  and  unoffending  aged  man — yet,  in  truth, 
they  did  this  accursed  thing.  These  facts  are  stated,  to 
induce  men  to  reflect  upon  the  desperate  deeds,  which 
mobs,  without  desperate  intentions,  may  commit.  It 
may  be  proper  here  to  state,  that  more  than  one  of  the 
peace  officers  were  so  seriously  wounded  that  their  lives 
were  despaired  of. 

Some  of  the  coloured  population  are  yet  under  appre- 
hensions, that,  at  no  distant  day,  another  attack  will  be 
made  on  their  persons  and  property.  The  committee 
have  diligently  sought  to  acquire  information  as  to  the  | 
ground  on  which  these  apprehensions  rest,  and  they  ,• 
have  been  unable  to  ascertain  any  facts  which  author-  j 
ize  them.  As,  however,  the  peace  of  every  communi- 
ty, however  large  and  peaceably  disposed,  may  be  en- 
dangered and  broken,  by  the  machinations  of  a  few  de- 
signing or  turbulent  persons,  it  is  deemed  a  portion  of 
the  duty  of  this  committee,  to  make  such  suggestions,  I 
as,  in  their  opinions,  may  tend  to  avert  so  dreaded  an 
event,  as  an  irruption  upon  the  quiet  of  any  portion  of 
our  population.  Nothing  will  tend  to  win  the  good 
opinion,  and  secure  the  good  offices  of  the  community, 
more  than  a  respectful  and  orderly  deportment.  It 
would  do  much  good  if  those  of  the  coloured  population, 
whose  age  and  character  entitle  them  to  have  influence, 
would  take  the  trouble  to  exercise  it,  and  impress  upon 
their  younger  brethren,  the  necessity  as  well  as  the  pro- 
priety, of  behaving  themselves  inoffensively,  and  with 
civility  at  all  times,  and  upon  all  occasions;  taking  care, 
even  as  they  pass  along  the  streets,  or  assemble  to- 
gether, not  to  be  obtrusive,  thus  giving  birth  to  angry 
feelings,  and  fostering  prejudices  and  evil  disposi- 
tions. 

On  the  other  hand,  if,  unfortunately,  any  attempts 
shall  at  any  future  time  be  made  to  renew  the  late  dis- 
graceful acts,  it  is  expected  that  the  citizens  who  may 
reside  in  the  vicinity  will  do  their  duty,  turn  out 
promptly,  and,  with  a  strong  hand,  put  down  the  of- 
fenders. Parents,  guardians,  and  masters  would  do 
well  to  caution  the  young  people  under  their  control, 
to  avoid  crowds,  and  not  to  mix  themselves  up  with 
rioters;  more  thoughtful  persons,  from  prudential  con- 
siderations, will  keep  at  a  distance  from  the  violators  of 


the  law,  lest  they,  being  found  in  bad  company,  shall 
have  to  bear  their  portion  of  the  shame  and  punishment 
which  follow  rioters  and  disorderly  conduct. 

The  Committee  submit  the  following  resolutions. 
Resolved,  That  it  is  the  duty  of  all  citizens,  but 
more  especially  of  the  constituted  authorities  of  the 
country,  promptly  and  vigorously,  to  put  forth  all 
their  strength  to  suppress  all  riots,  and  to  punish  the 
rioters. 

Kesolved,  That  the  sincere  thanks  of  this  meeting  be 
given  to  all  the  magistrates,  peace  officers,  and  citizens 
who  did  their  duty  during  the  Lite  riots. 

Resolved,  That  it  is  due  to  justice  and  to  the  charac- 
ter of  this  community,  that  the  losses  sustained  by  the 
unhappy  sufferers,  among  whom  are  included  those 
who  were  wounded  in  defence  of  the  public  peace, 
should  be  compensated. 

Ite  solved,  That  a  committee  of  fifteen  be  appointed 
to  investigate  the  claims  of  the  sufferers,  to  collect  sub- 
scriptions from  our  fellow  citizens,  and  distribute  them 
in  the  most  speedy  and  equitable  manner,  among  those 
who  have  suffered,  in  proportion  to  their  losses. 
JOHN  BINNS, 
J    GOODMAN, 
PETER  HAY, 
JAMES   MOTT, 
A.  HOOTEN, 
MORTON  M'MICHAEL, 
Committee. 
On   motion,   the  report   was  unanimously   adopted, 
and  the  duty  of  naming  the  committee  authorized  by 
the  fourth  resolutions  was    referred  to  Messrs.  Binns, 
Hay,  Goodman,    Hooten,  M'Michael,  Mott,   and   Ren- 
shaw. 

It  was  Resolved,  That  the  proceedings  be  pub  lished 
in  all  the  daily  papers  of  the  city. 

JOHN  GOODMAN,  Chairman. 
Peter  Hat, 
Joseph  R.  Chandler, 


Secretaries. 


The  following  gentlemen  compose  the  Commj^ee  of 
fifteen,  appointed  under  the  resolutions. 

City — James  Mott,  George  Tryon,  Thomas  P.  Cope, 
Abraham  Miller,  William  E.  Lehman,  Samuel  Archer, 
William  Bethel,  Elliot  Cresson,  Israel  Roberts. 

Northern  Liberties — Charles  J.  Sutter. 

Spring  Garden — Lawrence  Shuster. 

Kensington — Samuel  Guier. 

Southwark  and  Moyamensing — James  Ronaldson, 
Thomas  Sparks,    Peter  Williamson. 

By  order  of  the  Committee  of  Seven. 

MORTON   McMlCHAEL,  Secretary. 
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Statement  of  the  amount  of  Gold  remaining  in  the 
Mint  uncoined  on  the  13th  September— with  the 
amount  deposited  for  coinage  within  the  week  end- 
ing 20th  September— together  with  the  amount  of 
Gold  coinage  executed,  and  ot  coins  delivered  within 
the  same  period. 

Remaining  uncoined  at  the  Mint,  Septem- 
ber, 13th,  §803,000 

Deposited  for  Coinage  during  the  weekend- 
ing 20th  September,  viz: 

Uncoined  bullion,  $5,500 

Coins  of  the  United  States  of  for- 
mer standard,  1,500 

Foreign  coins,  244,000       251>000 


1,054,000 
Amount  coined  during  the  week  ending  20th 

September,  20j,0QU 

Amount  remaining  uncoined,  §849,000 
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Arrival  Extraordinary— The  White  Hall  row 
boat,  manned  by  four  oarsmen,  came  down  the  river -on 
Tuesday  morning  from  New  York  in  fine  style.  They 
left  White  Hall  at  5  o'clock  on  Monday  morning,  and 
arrived  at  Bo.dentown  at  eight  in  the  evening,  having 
suffered  considerable  detention  in  the  canal,  by  the 
opening  and  closing  of  the  locks  he  The  crew  remain- 
ed at  Bordentown  during  the  night,  and  reached  Phila- 
delphia in  admirable  condition  at  eight  o'clock  yester- 
day morning— a  distance  of  one  hundred  and  fifteen 
miles  in  the  space  of  eighteen  hours.  The  boat  is  28 
feet  long,  and  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  that  de- 
scription of  water  craft  that  we  ever  beheld— National 
Gazette. 


OBITUARY   OF  JAMES  HOPKINS,  ESQ. 

We  have  to  announce  the  death  of  James  Hopkins, 
Esq.  the  oldest  and  one  of  the  most  eminent  members 
of  trie  Lancaster  Bar.  Mr.  Hopkins  had  attained  an 
age  when,  in  the  common  course  of  events,  it  was  but 
natural  to  suppose  that  the  fell  destroyer  would  not 
much  longer  withhold  the  demand  which,  sooner  or 
later,  he  ever  so  surely  makes.  But  the  manner  and 
time  of  his  death  were,  nevertheless,  peculiar  and  strik- 
ing. A  trial,  of  great  interest  and  importance,  had 
been  progressing  for  nearly  two  weeks,  in  which  Mr. 
Hopkins  was  the  leading  counsel  for  the  plaintiffs.  On 
Thursday  afternoon,  just  as  Mr.  Buchanan,  who  was 
one  of  the  counsel  for  the  defendant,  had  risen  to  ad- 
dress the  jury,  he  was  interrupted  by  Mr.  Hopkins, 
who  expressed  a  desire  to  read  to  the  Court  and  Jury 
certain  authorities  upon  which,  among  others,  he  said 
he  intended  to  rely.  Mr.  Buchanan  gave  way;  but 
Mr.  Hopkins,  after  a  few  incoherent  remarks,  was 
unable    to    find    the    authorities,    and    resumed    his 


There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  fatal  inroads  of  dis- 
ease were  then  commencing;  for,  a  short  time  after  he 
Vas^iscovered  to  be  apparently  asleep  in  his  chair. — 
There  was  nothing  extraordinary  in  this;  and  the  first 
alarm  which  communicated  itself,  was  on  the  part  of  one 
of  his  colleagues,  who,  after  having  made  several  at- 
tempts to  arouse  him  from  his  supposed  slumber,  ex- 
pressed his  apprehension  of  something  serious  to  the 
Court,  when,  upon  examination,  it  was  discovered  that 
his  fears  were  but  too  well  founded- 

He  was  immediately  carried  home  in  a  chair;  medical 
aid  called  in,  and  bleeding  promptly  resorted  to— but 
in  vain — the  ravages  of  disease  baffled  the  energies  of 
science  and  skill,  and  he  lingered  on,  in  a  nearly  un- 
broken lethargy  until  about  nine  o'clock  of  the  succeed- 
ing Sunday  morning. 

A  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  Bar  was  held  on 
Monday  last,  when  Mr.  Jerkins  (who  had  been  one  of 
his  students)  after  a  beautiful  and  feeling  address,  re- 
ported certain  resolutions  expressive  of  the  sentiments 
of  the  bar  upon  the  melancholy  occasion,  which  were 
unanimously  acquiesced  in,  and  directed  to  be  pub- 
lished. 

Mr.  Hopkins  had  been  engaged  in  the  practice  of  the 
Law  for  nearly  fifty  years.  He  was  always  justly  dis- 
tinguished for  his  legal  abilities  and  attainments,  and 
the  untiring  zeal  and  industry  with  which  he  discharged 
his  professional  duties.  Though  it  cannot  be  said  that 
he  died,  literally,  in  the  very  field  of  renown,  where  he 
had  won  so  many  laurels,  it  was  there  that  he  received 
the  fatal  blow  which  hurried  him  to  the  grave.  But 
other  and  higher  objects  than  those  of  temporal  ambi- 
tion had  long  occupied  his  thaugbts.  His  faith  was 
firmly  anchored  upon  the  rock  of  ages;  and  his  hopes 
looked  beyond  the  stormy  sea  of  life  to  the  haven  of  a 
happy  eternity.  He  died  unwarned,  but  not  unpre- 
pared. 


His  death  is  indeed  a  melancholy  bereavement  to  his 
afflicted  children,  whose  tears  were  yet  scarcely  dried 
for  the  loss  of  a  beloved  and  affectionate  brother, 
whose  arm  had  promised  to  be  a  resting  staff  to  the  old 
age  of  his  father,  and  whose  light  was  but  too  early 
quenched.  But  let  their  sorrows  be  mitigated  by  the 
reflection  that  the  years  of  three  score  and  ten  had  been 
more  than  numbered;  that  it  was  not  the  green  stem 
but  the  ripened  grain  which  was  gathered  to  the  har- 
vest; and  that  above  all,  though  the  blow  was  struck, 
it  carried  with  it  no  sting  to  one  whose  belief  and  hopes 
were  as  his,  and  though  the  grave  was  opened,  it  has 
won  no  victory. 


At  a  meeting'of  the  Bench  and  Bar  of  Lancaster,  at 
the  Court  House,  on  the  15th  September,  1834,  his 
honor,  Jobge  Hates,  was  called  to  the  chair,  and  John 
Montgomery,  appointed  Secretary. 

William  Jenkins,  Esq.  after  adverting  to  the  melan- 
choly cause  of  the  meeting,  submitted  the  following 
preamble  and  resolutions  which  were  unanimously 
adopted:  viz: 

The  members  of  the  Lancaster  Bar  have  heard  with 
feelings  of  profound  sorrow,  the  intelligence  of  the  de- 
cease of  their  venerable  friend  and  associate  JAMES 
HOPKINS,  Esquire. 

At  an  early  period  of  his  professisnal  career,  Mr, 
Hopkins  won,  and  has  ever  since  maintained  one  of  the 
highest  stations  at  the  bar  of  Pennsylvania.  For  almost 
half  a  century  he  has  been  distinguished  for  eminent 
ability,  as  well  as  untiring  industry.  Those  vi  ho  confid- 
ed their  professional  business  to  his  care,  might  always 
feel  confident  that  all  would  be  done  for  them,  which 
legal  knowledge  and  watchful  perseverance  could  ac- 
complish. He  may  be  said  to  have  died  at  his  post, 
for  while  actively  engaged  in  the  trial  of  an  important 
cause,  he  was  seized  with  the  mortal  disease,  which  in 
less  than  three  days  hurried  him  to  the  tomb. 

For  many  years  past  Mr.  Hopkins  has  been  looked 
up  to  as  the  father  of  the  Lancaster  Bar;  and  well  did 
he  sustain  that  character.  His  bland  and  courteous 
manners  and  the  kindness  which  he  invariably  extend- 
ed to  his  associates,  will  by  them  long  be  held  in  grate- 
ful remembrance. 

Resolved  therefore,  That  the  bar  of  Lancaster  mourn 
with  the  deepest  feeling,  the  death  of  James  Hopkins, 
Esquire;  he  was  their  friend,  their  father— the  head  of 
the  profession;  its  example  and  its  ornament. 

Resolved,  That  in  their  bereavement  his  afflicted 
family  have  aur  sincerest  sympathy;  we  condole  with 
them;  we  mingle  our  tears  with  theirs;  and  feel  their 
loss  as  our  own.  But  we  must  bow  to  the  hand  that 
has  smitten  us;  nor  refuse  the  consolation,  that  is  to  be 
drawn  from  the  remembrance  of  his  exalted  public 
worth  and  his  unrivalled  domestic  virtues.  He  lives, 
in  our  affections;  and  in  our  hearts  will  he  ever  be 
cherished. 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed 
to  convey  to  the  family  this  expression  of  our  feelings 
on  this  melancholy  occasion. 

Resolved,  That  as  a  token  of  our  respect  we  will 
wear  the  usual  badge  of  mourning  for  30  days;  and  at- 
tend his  funeral  this  afternoon  in  a  body. 

Resolved,  That  these  proceedings  be  published  in  all 
the  newspapers  of  this  city. 

In  pursuance  of  the  third  resolution  the  chairman 
appointed  Messrs  Jenkins,  Ellmaker  and  Buchanan, 
each  of  whom  had  studied  the  law  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  Hopkins,  to  convey  to  his  family  the  sympathy 
and  condolence  of  the  bar. 

A.  L.  HAYES,  Chairman. 
Attest— 
John  R.  Montgomery,  Secretary. 
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MEETING  OF  MASONS. 


From  the  Harrisburg  Intelligencer. 
INTERNAL  IMPROVEMENT. 

By  the  politeness  of  the  Hon.  Wm.  Clarke,  we  have 
received  an  able  report  of  Mr.  Mercer  relative  to  the 
Chesapeake  and  Ohio  canal.  It  contains  414  pages, 
and  is  very  valuable  for  the  mass  of  information 
which  it  contains,  not  only  in  reference  to  this  interest- 
ing work  but  to  other  works  of  internal  improve- 
ment. 

Length. 

The  canal  when  finished  from  Georgetown  to  Pitts- 
burg will  be  342  miles  long1,  with  a  lockage  of  3,158 
feet.  One  hundred  and  seventy  miles  will  be  finished 
during  the  present  summer. 

Dimensions. 

From  Georgetown  to  the  Little  Falls'  a  distance  of  5 
miles,  the  canal  is  80  feet  wide,  and  7  feet  deep.  From 
the  Little  Falls  to  Harper's  Ferry,  a  distance  of  60 
miles  the  canal  is  60  feet  wide  and  6  feet  deep.  Above 
Harper's  Ferry  the  canal  is  50  feet  wide  and  6  feet 
deep.  Pivot  bridges  have  been  substituted  for  Perma- 
nent ones  in  order  to  avoid' annoyance  in  the  convey- 
ance of  passengers. 

The  greater  dimensions  of  this  canal,  Mr.  Mercer 
thinks  will  more  than  compensate  for  the  great  amount 
of  lockage.  In  the  first  41  miles  the  lockage  is  217 
feet  by  27  locks.  The  report  says,  "the  descent  be- 
tween the  Great  and  Little  Falls  of  the  Potomac;  a 
compass  of  eleven  miles  along  precipices,  is  bounding 
a  river  which  has  borne  on  it  ice  and  snow,  elevated 
for  several  miles  30  feet  above  its  ordinary  height.." 

We  have  quoted  these  facts,  in  order  to  draw  the  at- 
tention of  the  public  to  the  proposed  Steamboat  navi- 
gation of  the  Susquehanna.  The  greatest  difficulty  in 
the  navigation  of  our  river,  is  in  the  distance  from  Co- 
lumbia to  the  Maryland  line,  a  distance  of  28  miles. — 
Let  us  compare  this  with  the  Potomac  and  we  shall 
find  that  the  difficulty  is  much  less.  The  fall  of  the 
Potomac  from  the  Point  of  rocks  is  217  feet.  The  fall 
of  the  Susquehanna  from  Columbia  to  the  Maryland 
canal  is  but  150  feet,  and  the  rocks  and  precipices  are 
not  so  great  on  the  Susquehanna,  as  on  the  Potomac. 
But  a  canal  has  been  made  nearly  as  large  again  as  the 
Pennsylvania  canal,  at  an  expense  of  about  $25,000 
per  mile.  Who  does  not  perceive  then,  that  a  ship 
canal  100  feet  wide  and  12  feet  deep  can  be  made 
from  Columbia  to  tide,  for  gl, 500,000.  From  Columbia 
to  Lake  Ontario  there  are  no  serious  difficulties — more 
than  half  the  distance  can  now  be  traversed  by  steam- 
boats. 

Although  this  improvement  is  a  great  and  noble 
work,  yet  we  think  Mr.  Mercer's  enthusiasm  has  led 
him  into  errors  in  his  comparison  of  it  with  other 
works. 

It  will  undoubtedly  open  the  nearest  and  best  water 
communication  between  the  Ohio  river  and  the  Poto- 
mac, but  it  can  never  be  the  best  route  from  the  Ohio 
to  Philadelphia  and  New  York,  as  the  report  endeavors 
to  prove.  The  following  will  disprove  it. 
Distances  Compared. 


miles. 


From  Pittsburg  to  Georgetown  by  Chesapeake 
and  Ohio  canal, 

From  Georgetown  to  Baltimore,  by  proposed 
Maryland  canal, 

From  Baltimore  to  Philadelphia  by  Chesa- 
peake and  Delaware  canal, 


From  Pittsburg  to  Philadelphia,  by  the  Penn- 
sylvania, Union  Canal  and  Schuylkill  navi- 
gation, 440 

In  favor  of  Pennsylvania  route,  67 

\f  the  Philadelphia  and  Columbia  Rail  Road 


is  substituted  for  Union  canal  the  distance 
will  be  shortened, 


46 


In  favor  of  Pennsylvania  route,  103 

But  if  the  Susquehanna  was  made  navigable  from  the 

termination  of  the  Pennsylvania  canal  to  tide,  the  water 

communication  would  he  shortened  from   Philadelphia 

to  Pittsburg,  as  the  following  will  show. 

From  Harrisburg  to  Philadelphia,  by  the 
river  to  tide  62  miles;  from  tide  to  Chesa- 
peake and  Delaware  canal  23  miles;  Chesa- 
peake and  Delaware  canal  14  miles;  Dela- 
ware river  45  miles,  145 

In  favor  of  Susquehanna  route,  12 

It  may  not  be  a  fact  which  is  generally  known,  yet  it 
is  true,  that  the  completion  of  the  contemplated  nation- 
al steamboat  canal  by  the  way  of  the  Susquehanna,  if 
extended  from  Baltimore  to  the  Potomac,  would  open 
a  water  communication  with  less  than  one-third  of  the 
lockage,  between  the  LAKES  and  WASHINGTON 
CITY,  at  least  30  miles  nearer  than  the  Chesapeake 
and  Ohio  canal  extended  to  Erie. 

From  the  Lakes  to  Washington. 

miles,     lockage. 
342  3158 

168  about 60Q 


Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal, 
From  Pittsburg  to  Lake  Erie, 


510         3758 
From   Lake   Ontario  by   Seneca  Lake 
and     Susquehanna     river,    to    tide, 
Chesapeake  Kay  and  Maryland  canal 
across  Maryland,  480  ab't  1200 

Difference    in   favor    of  Susquehanna 
route,  30        2558 

From  the  Lakes  to  Baltimore. 

miles. 
By  the  Chesapeake,  Ohio   and    Maryland 

canals,  555 

By    the   way    of  the    Susquehanna    Balti-  A 

more,  ^.39 

Difference  in  favor  of  Susquehanna  route,  116 

From  the  Lakes  to  Philadelphia. 

By  the  Pennsylvania  canals,   Portage,   Rail 

Road  and  Union  Canal,  608 

By  the  Seneca  Lake,  Susquehanna  river, 
Chesapeake  and  Delaware  Canal,  and 
Delaware  river,  458 

Nearer  by  the  Susquehanna  route,  150 

In  every  point  of  view  it  will  be  seen  that  no  work 
ever  contemplated  has  such  transcendent  advantages 
in  a  national  and  commercial  point  of  view.  That  it 
will  soon  be  so  viewed  by  the  nation,  we  have  no 
doubt. 


From  the  Pittsburg  Gazette. 
MEETING  OF  MASONS. 

Pursusant  to  public  notice,  a  large  and  respectable 
meeting  of  the  Free  Masons  of  the  city  of  Pittsburg 
and  county  of  Allegheny,  "who  deem  the  further  con- 
tinuance of  the  institution  unnecessary,"  assembled  at 
the  house  of  Geo.  Beale,  in  said  city,  on  Tuesday  even- 
ing, the  16th  inst.,  GP.O.  COCHRAN  of  Richard  was 
called  to  the  Chair,  Geo.  R.  White,  was  appointed  Se- 
cretary. 

On  motion  of  W.  W.  Fcttcrman,  Esq.,  a  committee 
of  five,  consisting  of  the  following  gentlemen,  was  ap- 
pointed to  draft  resolutions  expressive  of  the  sense  of 
the  meeting,  viz:  W.  W.  Fetlerman;  Dr.  Jos.  P.  Gaz- 
zam,  E.  Pentland,  John  M'Kee,  and  Robert  Burke. 
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The  committee  having  retired  for  a  short  time,  re- 
turned, and  the  Chairman  submitted  the  following  as 
the  report  of  the  majority  of  said  committee. 

Whereas,  the  public  mind  has  been  for  a  long  time 
agitated  and  disturbed  in  relation  to  the  subject  of  Ma- 
sonry and  Anti-masonry,  causing  discuss  ons,  dissen- 
sions, disagreements,  and  even  very  unpleasant  feel- 
ings, if  not  ofttn  woise,  between  acquaintances,  neigh- 
bors, friends,  partners  in  business,  members  of  the 
same  churches,societies,  and  even  families,  which  have 
necessarily  produced  no  good,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
a  great  deal  of  evil;  and  it  is  desirable  by  every  lover 
of  peace  and  goud  order,  by  every  well  wisher  to  the 
peace  and  happiness  of  the  community  of  which  we  are 
all  members,  that  the  floods  of  bitterness  and  strife 
should  be  stayed,  and  every  effort  in  our  power  should 
be  made  to  restore  the  peace  and  harmony  that  exist- 
ed previous  to  the  s'gitation  of  this  unpleasant  and 
painful  subject.  And,  whereas,  we  do  not  believe  that 
the  good  effects  arising  from  Freemasonry,  can  ade- 
quately repay  us  for  being  continually  embroiled  in 
wrangling  and  hostility,  at  direct  variance  with  all  the 
principles  of  good  order — and  being  anxious,  on  our 
part,  that  the  question  should  be  set  at  rest,  and  peace 
once  more  restored  to  our  community — Therefore  be  it 

Resohed,  That  we  recommend  to  the  Lodges  and 
Chapters  of  this  Masonic  District,  to  surrender  their 
Charters,  and  close  their  Lodges  and  Chapters;  and  we 
earnestly  invite  all  Masons,  who  have  any  regard  for 
the  character  of  the  order,  and  the  preservation  of 
peace  between  man  and  his  fellow  man,  to  come  for- 
ward and  aid  us  in  the  cause  of  peace,  by  effectuating 
this  object,  and  imitating  the  praiseworthy  example 
already  set  us  in  our  own  and  some  of  the  sister  states. 

Resolved,  That  we  deem  it  unnecessary  to  say  any 
thing  relative  to  the  merits  or  demerits  of  Freemasonry, 
or  any  thing  having  a  tendency  to  promote  discussion 
on  the  subject,  either  now  or  hereafter,  as  we  have  no 
other  view  than  the  restoration  of  peace  and  harmony 
to  the  country,  and  are  influenced  by  no  other  object 
in  .our  action  upon  the  subject. 

^^solved,  That  the  several  Lodges  and  Chapters  be 
requested  to  sell  their  property,  and,  after  payment  of 
their  debts,  apply  the  balance  of  the  proceeds  to  such 
charitable  purposes  as  their  members  may  direct. 

Resolved,  That  these  resolutions  be  signed  by  the 
Chairman  and  Secretary,  and  all  Masons  who  may  as- 
sent to  the  same,  and  that  these  proceedings  be  pub- 
lished in  the  several  papers  in  the  city. 

Resolved,  That  we  approve  of  the  sentiments  con- 
tained in  the  subjoined  memorial  to  the  Lodges  and 
Chapters  of  the  city  of  Pittsburg,  and  direct  the  same 
to  be  published. 

To  the  Masonic  Fraternity  of  Pittsburg  and  Allegheny 
county. 

Fellow  Citizens: 

We  take  the  liberty  of  addressing  yon  upon  the  expe- 
diency of  dissolving  the  Masonic  Societies  in  this  city 
and  county.  If  there  be  any  thing  valuable  in  Free- 
masonry, it  is  our  priviledge  to  partake  of  its  benefits 
if  there  be  any  sacrifice  in  putting  an  end  to  the  in- 
stitution, our  loss  will  be  the  same  as  yours,  and  this 
consideration  has  inspired  us  with  the  hope  that  the  rea- 
sons which  have  dictated  this  address  will  be  justly  ap- 
preciated. 

As  good  citizens  you  must  desire  the  public  tran- 
quility, and  as  men  of  sense  and  observation,  you  can- 
not fail  to  perceive,  that  the  quiet  of  the  country  is 
continually  disturbed  by  controversies,  of  which 
Freemasonry  is  made  the  subject.  We  can  dis- 
cern no  end  to  this  state  of  things  so  long  as  the  ma- 
sonic order  exists  among  us,  and  we  feel  it  our  duty  to 
declare  that  its  continuance  ought  not  to  be  persevered 
in  at  the  expense  of  the  public  tranquility.  If  it  be  said 
that  the  proscription  of  Freemasons  has  been  under- 


taken for  purposes  separate  from  the  public  good,  and 
with  a  view  of  subserving  the  ambition  of  individuals— 
our  answer  still  is,  that  the  existence  of  the  institution 
is  of  secondary  importance,  and  we  are  desirous  to  ter- 
minate an  angry  contest,  by  conceding  its  longer  exis- 
tence to  the  feelings  and  wishes  of  our  neighbors. 

In  deciding,  however,  upon  this  course,  we  feel 
bound  to  declare  that  we  have  never  considered  Free- 
masonry as  connected  in  any  way  with  party  politics, 
and  that  if  it  be  a  political  institution,  or  perverted  to 
political  purpose*,  we  are  gnorant  of  it.  We  are  alike 
ignorant  of  its  alleged  influence  in  our  courts  of  justice. 
We  would  further  declare  that  so  far  as  we  know  the 
obligations  of  Freemasonry,  they  are  not  considered  by 
us  as  overruling  or  interfering  with  the  duties  of  mo- 
rality or  religion,  or  with  the  duties  which  we,  as  men, 
owe  to  the  whole  body  of  society.  May  we  not  in  a 
spirit  of  conciliation,  forego  the  benefits  and  gratifica- 
tions which  belong  to  Freemasonry,  for  the  sake  of  al- 
laying the  fears,  and  removing  the  suspicions  of  thou- 
sands of  honest  and  good  men,  respecting  the  institu- 
tion? Is  this  a  sacrifice  too  dear  to  be  made  on  the  al- 
tar of  patriotism! 

It  has  sometimes  been  urged  that  the  destruction  of 
Freemasonry  as  an  institution,  is  not  the  object  or  the 
wish  of  the  Antimasonic  party,  and  that  the  dissolution 
of  the  order  will  not  be  followed  by  any  abatement  in 
the  invectives  and  reproaches  with  which^Freemasons 
are  now  assailed.  We  cannot  believe  this  of  the  great 
body  of  the  Antimasonic  party — we  believe  they  are 
strangers  to  the  insidious  and  malignant  spirit  which 
these  charges  impute,  and  we  would  not  for  a  moment 
act  on  the  supposition  that  they  are  true.  We  verily 
believe  that  it  the  lodges  and  chapters  of  Freemasons  of 
this  city  and  county  shall  be  dissolved,  the  bitter  contro- 
versy now  agitating  the  community  will  cease.  But 
should  individuals  be  found  to  keep  it  alive,  and  toper- 
severe  in  denouncing  such  of  their  fellow  citizens  as 
are  Masons,  we  have,  in  the  good  sense  and  justice  of 
the'  people,  a  safe  resource.  They  will  readily  detect 
the  true  grounds  of  the  warfare  against  us,  and  disap- 
point the  purpose  for  which  it  shall  be  carried  on. 
We  would,  however,  reiterate  the  opinion  that  no  such 
warfare  is  to  be  apprehended. 

Having  submitted  this  brief  indication  of  our  senti- 
ments, in  regard  to  the  course  which  we  feel  to  be  due 
to  ourselves  and  to  our  country,  we  would  entreat  the 
several  communities  of  Freemasons  to  take  into  con- 
sideration the  object  of  dissolving  the  masonic  institu- 
tion in  this  city  and  county.  We  would  ask  them  to  do 
it  as  an  act  of  deference  to  public  opinion — as  a  conces- 
sion to  the  great  community  in  which  we  live. 
Respectfully  your  fellow  citizens, 

James  Adams,  M.  B-  Miltenbergery 

D-  S.  Scully,  S.  Smith, 

Robert  Christy,  John  Rippey, 

G.  W.  Bradley,  late  W.  A.  McFadden, 

M.,  of  Milnor  Lodge,  Sylvester  Lothrop, 

Lewis  Peterson,  Jno.  P.  Bakewell, 

Geo.  Cochran,  of  R'd-,  Wm.  Blackstock, 

E.  Pentland,  John  F.  Wrenshall, 
Geo.   Miltenberger,  Geo.  Anshutz,  jr. 
J.  P.  Gazzam,  Wm.  F.  McClurg, 
Isaac  Lightner,  Thomas  Scott, 
Robt.  Burke,  Saml.  Fahnestock, 
Geo.  R.  White,  Th.  Brooks, 

John  McKee,  Jas.  Correy, 

W.Holmes,  Wm.  Porter, 

Geo.  W.  Jackson,  John  Lloyd, 

Geo.  Beale,  A.  Hays, 

F.  Lorenz,  James  Hanson. 

[Other  names  will  be  added  as  soon  as  procured  by 
the  committee.] 

The  question  was  then  taken  on  the  report  of  the  ma 
jority  of  the  committee,  and  it  was  adopted  with  but- 
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few  dissenting   voices, 

named  gentlemen, 

James  Adams, 

W.  W.  Fetterman, 

Robt  Burke, 

John  M'Kee, 

Joshua  Logan, 

D.  S.  Scully, 

Wm.  Holmes, 

S.  Smith, 

Wm.  Porter, 

Lewis  Peterson, 

Geo.  Anshutz.jr- 

James  Correy, 

S.  Lothrop, 

James  Riddle, 

Saml.  Robinson, 

Saml.   Fahnestock, 

George  Darsie, 

J.  C.  Downer, 

Thomas  Scott, 

M-  B .  Lowrie, 

George  Cochran,  of  R'd 

James  Hanson, 

Walter  Forward, 

James  Kerr, 

D.  M'Donald, 

Isaac  Lightner, 

Chas.  H-  Israel. 


and  signed   by  the  following 

James  Brown, 
Jacob   Forsyth, 
Thos.  Hartford, 
O.  G.  Craig, 

B.  T.  C.  Morgan. 
Jacob  Painter, 
John  Glime, 
Win.  Blackstock, 
M.  B.  Miltenberger, 
Robt.    Christy, 
Wm.  A.  Irvin, 
Alex.  M.  Anderson, 
Geo-  R.  White, 
Thos.  K.  Copeland, 
Geo.  Beale, 
Henry  Warner, 
John  Wightman, 
Geo.  Armstrong, 
John  F.  Wrenshall, 
Henry  Higby, 

,     Anson  Bidwell, 

C.  Cowan, 
Saml.  Walker, 
Wm.  James, 
H.  Stevenson, 
Geo.  W-  Jackson. 


Dr.  Gazzam  submitted  the  following  preamble  and 
resolutions  as  the  report  of  the  minority,  viz: 

Whereas,  several  of  the  members  of  this  meeting 
have  signed  a  memorial  addressed  to  the  several  lodges 
of  this  city  and  vicinity,  recommending  (for  reasons 
therein  set  forth)  the  surrender  of  their  charters,  and 
the  discontinuance  of  their  meetings,  and 

Whereas,  said  lodges,  after  mature  deliberation, have 
refused  to  surrender  their  charters  and  suspend  their 
meetings,  and 

Whereas,  in  the  opinion  of  this  meeting,  the  lodges 
are  the  only  competent  tribunals  to  decide  whether 
their  charters  should  or  should  not  be  surrendered, 
and 

Whereas,  any  further  action  in  the  premises  by  this 
meeting,  would  be  virtually  an  appeal  from  the  decision 
of  said  lodges  to  the  public  at  large — from  a  competent 
to  an  incompetent  tribunal,  and 

Whereas,  such  an  appeal  would  be  unjust,  ungener- 
ous, and  highly  inexpedient — therefore, 

Resolved,  That  while  this  meeting  disclaims  for  itself 
all  desire  for  the  continuance  of  Masonry,  it  cannot  and 
will  not  infringe  the  acknowledged  rights  of  others, 
to  support  and  continue  the  institution  of  Free  Ma- 
sonry. 

Resolved,  That  a  public  renunciation  on  the  part  of 
demitted,  to  active  Masons,  in  favor  of  a  surrender  of 
charters  or  any  other  measure  after  a  solemn  decision 
of  the  lodges  would  be  indecorous  and  disrespectful — 
a  violation  of  the  rights  of  those  who  choose  to  continue 
actively  to  support  Masonry — would  fail  to  produce 
the  intended  result,  and  would  subject  those  so  recom- 
mending to  the  imputation  of  unworthy  motives. 

Resolved,  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  meetiug,  all 
measures  adopted  or  contemplated  by  demitted  masons, 
having  or  intended  to  have  an  influence  on  the  inter- 
ests of  the  lodges,  should  be  communicated  to  the 
lodges  alone. 


From  the  Union- 
CONJUNCTION  THEORY. 

"There  cannot  be  a  Conjunction  without  Chemical 
action,  and  there  cannot  be  Chemical  action  without  an 
increase  of  Temperature." 

Experience  is  the  only  test  of  its  accuracy. 


Hot  week  in  July. 
July  6, — New  Moon. 

Mercury  at  3  o'clock. 
7, 

8,  Conjunctions. 
9, 
10,  fell  to 

Hot  week  in  Jlugusl. 
Aug.  4,     Conjunctions. 
5,     New  Moon. 


Conjunctions. 
Conjunctions. 


The  Mercury  ranged  this  week  from  84  to  90. 
Aug.  12, — This  day  was  the  hottest  experienced  in 
Lancaster  for  twenty  years. 

Mercury  at  3  o'clock,  93 

On  this    day    was  the    Conjunction    of  Mars  with 
Jupiter. 

SEPTEMBER. 
Wet  Week. 
Sept.  2,     Conjunction  of  the  Moon  with  Mercury, 
Rain. 

3,  New  Moon.     The  Mercury  rises. 

4,  Mercury  at  3  o'clock,  81 

5,  Conjunction   of   the    Moon    with    Saturn 

Rain. 

6,  Conjunction    of  the    moon    with  Venus. 

81. 
Rain  is  principally  caused  by  the  variation  in  the 
weight  of  the  atmosphere,  and  that  is  chiefly  produced 
by  the  attraction  of  the  Moon  and  Planets.  Water 
when  in  the  atmosphere  is  held  in  solution  by  Caloric, 
(or  heat)  with  which  it  parts  when  the  atmosphere  is 
attracted  by  the  Moon  and  Planets  in  an  unusual  degree; 
the  Caloric  (or  heat)  thus  disengaged  increases  the 
temperature  of  the  atmosphere,  while  the  watery  parti- 
cles form  into  clouds  and  finally  fall  on  the  earth  in  rain. 
As  in  the  first  instance  there  is  a  rise  of  temperatur^fco 
in  the  last  there  is  a  depression,  as  the  water  or^me 
earth  uniting  with  the  Caloric  (or  heat)  in  the  air,  de- 
prives the  atmosphere  of  a  portion  of  its  heat,  and  thus 
causes  the  mercury  to  fall. 

METEOROLOGIST. 


BANK  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  following  correspondence,  relative  to  the  bank 
dividends,  between  Mr.  Biddle  and  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  has  been  forwarded  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States;  and  by  him  fornished  to  the  editor 
of  the  "Nashville  Republican"  for  publication. 

July  8th,  1834- 
Sir — I  have  had  the  honor  of  receiving  your  letter  of 
the  3d  inst.  requesting  that  the  dividend  on  the  stock 
of  the  bank  owned  by  the  United  States  should  be 
placed  to  the  credit  of  the  treasury  of  the  United  States, 
at  the  office  of  this  bank  in  Washington,  which  was  this 
morning  submitted  to  the  Board  of  Directors.  At  the 
same  time  was  presented  a  copy  of  your  letter  to  the 
cashier  of  that  office,  dated  the  2d  instant,  containing 
the  final  refusal  of  the  treasury  to  allow  the  claim  of  the 
bank  for  damages  on  the  protested  bill  upon  theFrench 
Government. 

After  due  consideration  of  the  contents  of  these  com- 
munications, I  am  instructed  by  the  Board  of  Directors 
to  inform  you,  that  from  the  dividend  payable  the  17th 
of  this  month,  there  will  be  deducted  the  amount  due  to 
the  bank  for  damages,  costs,  and  interest  upon  the  bill 
of  exchange  drawn  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
on  the  French  Government;  and  that  the  remainder 
shall  be  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  Treasurer,  in 
the  office  at  Washington,  in  conformity  to  your  re- 
quest. 
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I  am  further  instructed  to  say,  that  this  course  is  ! 
adopted  by  the  Board  of  Directors,  not  merely  from  a 
conviction  of  the  obvious  justice  and  propriety  of  it, 
but  because  it  furnishes  the  best,  if  not  the  only,  mode 
of  obtaining'  a  judicial  decision  of  the  case  by  the  proper 
tribunals.  To  procure  that  decision,  the  board  will  J 
give  every  facility  in  their  power;  and  if  there  is  any 
other  mode  of  submitting  the  rights  of  the  respective 
parties  to  the  judicial  tribunals,  more  acceptable  to  you, 
any  suggestion  by  you  for  that  purpose  will  not  fail  to 
receive  the  prompt  and  respectful  consideration  of  the 
Board  of  Directors. 

In  the  mean  time,  I  have  the  honor  to  be, 
Very  respectfully  voifrs, 

N.  BIUULE,  President. 
Hon.  Levi  Woodburt, 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Washington. 

Bask  of  the  United  States, 

July  8,  1834. 
Sir— I  had  this  day  the  honor  of  informing  you  that 
the  Board  of  Directors  would  deduct  from  the  dividend 
payable  to  the  United  States,  on  the  17th  of  this  month, 
the  amount  due  to  the  bank  on  account  of  damages  on 
the  bill  of  exchange  on  the  French  Government. 

I  am  Instructed  to  apprise  you,  at  the  same  time,that 
in  thus  enforcing  their  rights  in  this  particular  case, they 
desire  not  to  be  understood  as  waiving  any  other  claim 
upon  the  Government;  and  they  more  especially  wish  it 
understood,  that  they  do  not  waive  their  claim  for  full 
compensation  and  indemnity  for  the  violation  of  the 
charter  of  the  Bank,  by  the  removal  from  its  custody  of 
the  public  funds,  fur  the  use  of  which  the  Bank  had 
paid  a  valuable  consideration.  That  claim  is  reserved 
in  full  force,  to  be  asserted  at  such  time,  and  in  such 
manner,  as  may  hereafter  be  deemed  expedient. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be, 

Very  respectfully,  yours, 

N.  BIDDLE,  President. 
Hon.  Levi  Woodburt, 
jkSecretary  of  the  Treasury,  Washington. 

Treasury  Department, 

July  14th,  1834. 

Sir — Your  two  communications  under  date  of  the 
8th  instant,  have  been  received.  The  course  pursued 
by  the  Bank  over  which  you  preside  in  determining  to 
withhold  a  portion  of  the  dividend  due  on  the  stock 
of  the  United  States,  has  excited  much  surprise  in  this 
department,  and  at  the  present  time,  is  more  to  be  re- 
gretted, as  Congress  is  not  in  session  to  provide  for  the 
deficiency  thus  caused  in  the  estimated  revenue  from 
bank  stock  of  the  present  year. 

The  claim  for  damages  on  the  bill  of  exchange  drawn 
upon  France,  to  answer  which  it  is  stated  that  payment 
of  part  of  the  dividend  is  now  refused,  was  disallowed 
by  this  department  before  the  two  last  dividends  were 
passed  to  the  credit  of  the  Treasury,  and  some  months 
before  the  recent  session  of  Congress  commenced — 
Consequently  is  was  presumed  that  the  claim,  if  not 
abandoned,  would  be  presented  and  pursued  before 
that  body  in  the  manner  usual  with  claims  against  the 
United  States,  when  the  latter  has  not  instituted  any  ac- 
tion at  law  against  the  claimant. 

Besides  these  considerations  it  could  not  have  been 
anticipated  as  probable,  that  all  the  dividends  accruing 
wotdd  not  be  paid  with  promptitude  and  fidelity,  when 
it  was  known,  that  the  case  of  a  failure  in  a  stockhold- 
er to  discharge  his  subscription  to  the  capital  of  the 
Bank,  was  the  only  case  where  the  charter  makes  an 
express  provision,  that  he  "shall  lose  the  benefit  of 
the  dividends,  and,"  in  this  instance,  the  United  States, 
though  a  large  stockholder,  was  not  pretended  to  have 
been  guilty  of  any  breach  of  the  provision.  Notwith- 
standing this,it  would  seem  from  your  communications, 
that  the   United  States,  though    intimately  connected 


with  the  Bank,  by  having  conferred  the  great  privileges 
in  its  charter,  by  still  using  it  daily  as  a  fiscal  agent  for 
certain  purposes,  and  by  being  entitled  to  a  supervision 
of  its  concerns  through  Congress,  has  suddenly,  with- 
out previous  notice,  and  only  by  an  implied  or  con- 
structive power,  not  in  the  opinion  of  this  department, 
warranted  or  necessary,  been  deprived  of  the  use  of 
most  of  its  dividends,  and  for  the  purpose  of  satisfying 
a  controverted  claim,  the  law  and  equity  of  which  were 
many  months  since  denied  by  the  executive,  and  have 
never  been  sanctioned  by  either  of  the  other  branches 
of  government  established  by  the  Constitution. 

In  this  condition  of  the  subject,  since  the  Bank  did 
not  deem  it  proper  to  present  to  Congress,  the  custo- 
mary tribunal  for  settling  such  disputed  demands  against 
the  United  States;  or  during  its  late  session,  to  apprise 
either  that  body  or  this  office,  of  the  extraordinary 
course  intended  to  be  pursued  in  thus  seizing  upon  a 
large  portion  of  the  public  dividends,  while  already  in 
possession  of  more  than  a  million  of  dollars  belonging 
to  the  government,  but  hitherto  uncalled  for  by  its  cre- 
ditors or  the  treasury,  this  department  does  not  consid- 
er that  it  has  yet  enjoyed  a  suitable  opportunity,  in  re- 
lation to  so  unexpected  a  measure,  to  know  the  views 
or  procure  a  desirable  ac'/ion  of  Congress;  and,  there- 
fore, does  not  feel  justified  in  making,  at  this  time,  any 
arrangement  with  the  Bank,  or  any  "  suggestion"  in 
respect  to  legal  prosecutions;  nor  in  recognizing  any 
mode  "  the  injustice  or  propriety  "  of  the  proceedings 
the  Bank  has  been  pleased  to  adopt. 

But  it  will  endeavour  on  the  whole  subject  to  present 
an  early  report  to  Congress  at  its  next  session,  and  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States.  In  the  mean  time, 
if  the  Bank  desires,  before  a  report  is  prepared,  that 
the  facts  and  reasons  in  detail,  on  which  its  decisions, 
and  especially- its  claim  for  damages  on  the  bill  of  ex- 
change are  founded,  should  be  examined  by  this  de- 
partment, the  statement  of  them,  whenever  forwarded, 
will  receive  respectful  consideration. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be  yours, 

LEVI  WOODBURY, 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

N.  Bibdle,  Esq. 

President  U.  S.  Bank,  Philadelphia.* 


PENNSYLVANIA  CANAL, 


Tolls  received  on  the 

Pennsylvania  Canal  and  Rail 

Roads,  for  the  week  ending  Sept.  13 

1834. 

Philadelphia 

$1,931  47 

Paoli, 

176  49 

Lancaster, 

67  38 

Columbia, 

681  85 

Portsmouth, 

1,128  96 

Harrisburg, 

1,000  35 

Duncan's  Island, 

38  05 

Newport, 

22  45 

-     Lewistown, 

256  47 

Huntingdon, 

89  11 

Hollidaysburg, 

1,769  11 

Johnstown 

1,535  08 

Blairsville, 

20  47 

Leechburg,   . 

22  97 

Pittsburg, 

604  46 

•(■Beaver, 

76  05 

Liverpool, 

35  09 

Northumberland, 

145  72 

Eastern, 

1,132  28 

New  Hope, 

72  79 

Bristol, 

Total, 

435  03 

$1 1,233  62 

*For  the  history  of  this  bill,  see  Reg.  vol.  xii.  p.  410. 
fThe  return  from  Beaver  is  for  the  last  4  weeks. 
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AN  ORATION 

ON  THE  DEATH  OF  GENERAL  LAFAYETTE. 

Delivered  by  appointment  of  the  Citizens  of  the  City  and 
County  of  Philadelphia,  at  the  funeral  celebration 
which  took  place  in  this  City  on  Monday,  the  21st  of 
July,  1834. — By  Peter  Stephen  Ud  Ponceau. 

Fellow  Citizens, — Fellow  Mourners, 

When  not  more  than  ten  years  ago,  the  illustrious 
man,  whose  death  we  deplore,  and  whose  virtues  we 
lire  assembled  to  commemorate,  revisited  this  country 
after  a  long  absence,  and  landed  at  New  York  amidst 
the  greetings  and  acclamations  of  a  grateful  people, 
when  the  blessings  of  this  whole  nation  echoed  from 
our  hills,  and  reverberated  across  the  ocean  to  astonished 
and  applauding  Europe;  how  little  did  we  think  that 
in  a  few  revolving  years,  our  beloved  Lafayette,  our 
admired  Hero,  and  cherished  patriot,  would  be  snatched 
from  us.  and  that  we  should  now  be  assembled  to 
mourn  over  his  tomb! 

It  is  one  of  the  weaknesses  of  our  human  nature,  to 
fancy  that  those  whom  we  love  are  immortal.  In  spite 
of  daily  experience,  we  are  too  apt  to  indulge  in  that 
preposterous  feeling!  We  cannot  reconcile  ourselves 
to  the  idea  of  parting  with  our  friends;  we  throw  off  I 
that  melancholy  thought  as  far  as  we  can  from  our 
imaginations,  and  when  the  stroke  at  last  comes,  it 
finds  us  unprepared,  and  our  minds  are  incapable  of 
resisting  the  impressions  of  sorrow.  It  was  so  when 
Washington  died,  at  a  moment  when  that  event  was 
least  expected;  we  experience  the  same  feelings  on  the 
death  of  his  adopted  son,  Lafayette,  the  second  in 
our  annals,  in  our  recollections  and  in  our  hearts. 

Had  Lafayette,  after  seeing  his  heroic  efforts  to  secure 
our  independence  crowned  with  success,  remained 
in  Europe,  and  not  re-visited  (pur  country,  the 
lapse  of  half  a  century  would  have  weakened  in  a  great 
measure  the  impression  that  he  left  behind  him,  when 
he  bid  adieu  to  America  shortly  after  the  close  of  our 
revolutionary  struggle:  a  few  of  our  remaining  veterans, 
a  few  of  his  surviving  companions  and  associates  in  the 
great  contest,  would  have  mourned  for  the  loss  of  the 
man;  the  nation  at  large,  the  present  generation  would 
only  have  known  him  as  a  hero,  as  an  historical  charac- 
ter, to  whom  the  country  owed  a  debt  of  gratitude;  the 
news  of  his  death  would  have  excited  their  sincere  re- 
gret, honors  would  have  been  paid  to  his  memory,  but 
those  honors  would  not  have  been  attended  with  the 
expression  of  that  deep  sorrow,  which  is  now  felt  by 
the  American  people,  who  mourn  not  only  for  their 
hero,  but  tor  their  personal  friend  and  acquaintance. 
We  should  not  now  witness  the  same  scenes  which  took 
place  on  the  death  of  Washington,  and  which  shall  not 
be  renewed,  until  another  Washington  or  another  La- 
fayette shall  be  sent  by  Providence  to  bless  the  world, 
and  at  last  experience  the  common  fate  of  mortals. 

How  dearly  we  now  pay  for  that  burst  of  joy  which 
filled  our   country  from  one  end  to   the  other,  when 
Lafayette  landed  among  us  in  1824!     Where  are  the 
Paeans   that  resounded  through  our  cities,  through  our  i 
towns,  and  through  our  villages'     Where  are  the  glad-  1 
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dened  faces  of  men,  women  and  children,  that  thronged 
at  the  approach  of  the  venerated  patriot  and  hero? 
Those  faces  then  so  bright, those  countenances  so  joyful, 
are  clouded  with  grief;  our  shouts  of  triumph  are 
changed  into  notes  of  sorrow.  Memory  retraces  to  our 
minds  those  happy  days  which  have  so  soon  passed 
away  and  are  never  to  return. 

From  these  pungent  recollections  arises  in  a  great 
degree,  the  intensity  of  our  grief.  We  have  known 
the  man  whom  we  mourn,  we  have  gazed  upon  his 
countenance,  we  have  heard  the  accents  of  his  voice, 
our  hands  have  been  pressed  by  his  noble  hand;  we 
have  sat  with  him  at  the  genial  feast;  we  have  exchang- 
ed sentiments,  mingled  our  feelings,  our  hearts  have 
beaten  in  unison,  we  hare  breathed  together  our  fervent 
wishes,  for  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  our  beloved 
country — we  have — But  down,  busy  memory!  I  have 
not  come  here  to  increase  your  sorrow,  but  to  assuage 
and  soften  it  as  much  as  possible;  a  hard  task  for  one 
who  has  so  much  cause  to  regret  the  illustrious  friend 
whom  we  have  lost. 

If  there  be  any  thing  calculated  to  infuse  consolation 
into  our  minds,  it  is  the  consideration  that  we  are  not 
alone  in  bewailing  the  death  of  that  great  man.  He 
was  not  only  dear  to  us,  but  to  all  the  friends  of  liberty 
throughout  the  world.  He  was  the  champion  of  man- 
kind. He  fought,  he  bled,  he  triumphed,  he  suffered, 
he  toiled;  to  the  last  moments  of  his  life,  he  labored  for 
the  great  cause  of  universal  freedom;  grateful  nations 
poured  their  blessings  on  his  head  while  he  lived,  niose 
nations  all  join  in  lamentations  for  his  death.  I  shall  not 
speak  for  the  present  of  America  and  France,  the  two 
countries  who  claim  him,  as  the  cities  of  Greece  once 
did  Homer,  enough  of  other  nations  in  tears  demand  our 
attention.  They  must  first  be  made  to  pass  in  mournful 
procession  before  us. 

The  Poles,  whose  noble  cause  Lafayette  supported 
with  indefatigable  zeal,  in  whose  behalf  he  so  often 
made  the  Hall  of  the  Deputies  of  France  resound  with 
his  manly  eloquence,  and  whom  he  never  abandoned  to 
the  last  moment,  weep  for  him. 

The  Italians,  whom  he  roused  to  freedom,  and  who 
would  have  obtained  it,  if  his  Government,  faithful  to 
its  principles,  had  seconded  his  efforts,   weep    for  him. 

The  Spaniards,  whose  cause  he  espoused  at  all  times; 
but  chiefly  when  France  sent  a  parricidal  army  into 
their  country,  to  subject  them  to  the  yoke  of  a  relent- 
less despot,  now  cheered  by  the  result  of  his  patriotic 
efforts,  with  the  hope  of  brighter   days,  weep  for  him. 

The  Belgians,  free  and  independent,  in  consequence 
of  the  great  revolution  which  Lafayette  and  his  friends 
effected  in  the  public  opinion  of  Kurope,  weep  for  him. 

The  Greeks,  whose  constant  and  active  friend  he 
was  during  the  whole  of  their  eventful  struggle 
for  the  independence  which  they  now  enjoy,  weep  for 
him.  I  hey  will  place  his  urn  by  the  side  of  thatof  their 
own  Byron,  the  noble  but  unfortunate  imitator  of  our 
Lafayette, 

The  patriots  of  Great  Britain,  who  owe  the  salutary 
reforms  lately  introduced  in  their  government,  and 
those  which  they  expect  to  follow,  to  the  impulse  given 
by  the  successful  efforts  of  Lafayette  in  his  native  coun- 
try, weep  for  him 
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The  persecuted  patriots  of  all  countries,  to  whom 
his  arms,  his  house,  his  table,  his  purse  were  ever  open- 
ed, and  who  in  the  midst  of  their  distress  found  in 
him  a  father,  a  protector  and  a  friend,  weep  for  him. 

All  ihe  friends  of  liberty  and  national  independence, 
wherever  scat'ered  throughout  this  wide  world,  all 
those  who  have  minds  to  understand  and  souls  to  feel, 
the  loss  which  mankind  has  sustained  by  the  death  of 
that  great  andgood  man,  weep  for  him. 

But  there  are  two  great  nations  by  whom  his  loss  is 
"more  severely  felt  than  by  any  other;  France,  the  coun- 
try of  his  birth,  and  America,  the  country  of  his  adop- 
tion. Between  forty  and  fifty  millions  of  men,  all  proud 
of  calling  him  their  countryman,  are  now  allied  and 
united  in  their  sorrows,  as  fifty  years  ago  they  were  in 
their  arms  and  in  their  warlike  triumphs.  Those  who 
shed  their  blood  together  in  the  same  field,  now  shed 
their  tears  together  on  the  same  grave.  What  more 
solemn  alliance  than  that  which  is  cemented  on  the 
tomb  of  Lafayette!  Thus,  also,  they  wept  together 
when  Washington  died. 

Behold,  my  fellow  mourners,  the  triumph  of  virtue, 
when  death  has  stilled  the  angry  passions  of  men!  It 
was  the  fate  of  Lafayette,  during  the  course  of  his  long 
life,  to  be  exposed  to  the  rage  of  contending  parties. — 
He  was  hated  by  the  Royalists  at  the  beginning  of  the 
French  Revolution;  by  the  Anarchists  at  a  subsequent 
period,  afterwards  by  the  Imperialists,  next  by  the 
friends  of  the  restored  Bourbon  family,  and  lastly  by 
the  supporters  of  the  government  of  that  monarch, 
whom  lie  raised  to  the  throne  of  France;  he  was  assail- 
ed on  every  side  by  the  fury  of  enemies,  to  which  a  less 
firm  m  nd than  his  would  have  succumbed;  but  scarcely 
has  he  breathed  his  last,  when  that  fury  has  in  an  in- 
stant subsided,  and  all  parties  unite  in  deploring  the  im- 
mense loss  that  France  as  well  as  America  has  sustain- 
ed. That  very  government,  whose  measures  he  so 
strenuously  opposed,  takes  the  lead  in  paying  him  fu- 
neral honors;  no  voice  is  heard  through  the  capital  of 
France  but  that  of  wailing  and  lamentation,  a  voice 
soon  to  extend  through  the  whole  of  that  great  kingdom; 
consternation  reigns  every  where;  the  palace  and  the 
hut&like  are  filled  with  grief;  France  has  lost  a  great 
man,  a  patriot,  a  hero;  another  nation  three  thousand 
miles  across  the  ocean,  stands  ready  to  claim  him,  and 
snatch  from  her  the  glory  of  his  name;  then  his  virtues 
are  remembered;  the  voice  of  party  is  hushed,  all 
crowd  to  scatter  flowers  over  his  grave,  and  already 
statues  are  erecting  to  his  memory. 

France  may  well  boast  of  having  given  birth  to  our 
Lafayette.  She  may  also  boast  of  having  possessed 
him  a  much  longer  time  than  we  have.  So  England 
may  be  proud  ol  having  given  birth  to  our  William 
Penn,  she  may  boast  of  having  possessed  him  (except 
the  very  short  time  that  he  resided  among  us,)  during 
his  whole  life.  Still  William  Penn  is  and  ever  will  be 
called  the  Father  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Lafayette,  the 
second  Father  of  the  United  States.  Both  will  stand 
prominent  in  the  list  of  American  worthies,  their  Ameri- 
can fame  is  the  crown  of  glory  that  adorns  their  brows; 
there  will  remain  enough  after  that  for  France  and 
England  to  satisfy  their  reasonable  ambition,  and  with 
that  much  they  must  re.-t  satisfied. 

Yes,  Amer'ca  has  at  least  an  equal,  and  perhaps  a 
better  right  than  France  to  claim  for  herself  the  name 
and  the  fame  of  Lafayette.  Here  he  never  found  ene- 
mies, except  those  of  our  country.  Here  he  was  not 
persecuted  by  base  and  wicked  men.  Here  there  never 
was  a  Marat  or  a  Hobespierre  thirsting  for  his  blood, 
and  driving  him  for  refuge  into  an  Austrian  dungeon. 
Here  he  was  not  treated  with  ingratitude  by  a  party 
whom  he  raised  to  power,  and  forced  into  opposition  to 
the  government  of  h-s  creation.  From  the  moment 
when  he  first  set  his  foot  on  our  shores,  to  that  of  his 
lamented  death,  he  was  honoured,  beloved  and  cher- 
ished by  every  one  who  bore  the  name  of  an  American; 
when  after  an  absence  of  forty  years  he  rc-visitcd  his 


adopted  country,  far  from  finding  a  diminution  of  affec- 
tion in  his  American  fellow  citizens,  he  found  the  fire 
that  burned  in  their  hearts  kindled  into  a  blaze  that  ex- 
tended from  one  end  to  the  other  of  this  vast  empire, 
and  he  met  with  such  a  reception  that  no  King,  Emperor, 
successful  warrior  or  patriot  had  ever  experienced  in 
any  country  before  him.  No  wonder  that  he  gloried 
in  the  name  of  an  American,  and  that  he  would  not 
have  parted  with  it  for  any  consideration;  no,  not  for  a 
crown. 

But  though  an  American  in  his  heart,  Lafayette  loved 
France.  Woe  to  the  man  who  does  not  love  the  coun- 
try that  gave  him  birth!  He  loved  France  and  he  was 
beloved  by  the  virtuous  mass  of  her  citizens.  A  numer- 
ous family  of  descendants  by  whom  he  was  idolized, 
the  graves  of  bis  ancestors,  the  tomb  of  an  adored  wife, 
whose  devotion  to  him  led  her  to  share  the  hardships 
of  his  long  and  cruel  imprisonment,  and  who  lost  her 
life  in  consequence  of  that  heroic  sacrifice,  all  those 
circumstances  were  well  calculated  to  attach  him  to  his 
native  land;  yet  amidst  those  scenes,  his  heart  turned 
towards  this  Western  Hemisphere  as  surely  and  as  con- 
stantly as  the  needle  towards  the  pole.  His  beloved 
America  was  never  for  a  moment  absent  from  his  mind. 
Had  it  not  been  for  his  family  ties,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  he  would  have  made  it  his  permanent  residence. 
He  never  left  our  country  without  regret.  Whenever 
he  embarked  in  it  for  Europe,  his  heart  addressed  to  us 
the  pathetic  lines  of  the  unfortunate  Mary  Stuart,  when 
she  left  l.er  beloved  France  to  go  and  take  possession 
of  her  kingdom  of  Scotland. 

The  ship  that  does  our  loves  disjoin 

Possesses  only  half  of  me, 

The  other  half  remains  with  thee.* 

The  glory  which  Lafayette  acquired  in  the  United 
States  is  pure  and  unmixed;  his  efforts  have  been 
crowned  with  complete  success.  In  France  he  more 
than  once  met  with  obstacles  which  all  his  strength 
could  not  conquer,  and  he  has  left  unfinished,  the  great 
work  that  he  had  undertaken,  the  barrier  of  republican 
institutions  that  he  fondly  hoped  to  erect  round  the 
throne  of  the  monarch.  His  history  as  a  citizen  of 
France,  is  a  history  of  noble  but  often  fruitless  efforts; 
as  an  American  citizen,  this  rising  Empire  whose  inde- 
pendence he  so  greatly  contributed  to  achieve,  will  re- 
main forever  a  splendid  monument  to  his  fame. 
It  is  then  with  perfect  justice  that  we  claim  La- 
j  fayette  for  our  own.  Our  own  he  is,  and  our  own  he 
shall  remain,  as  long  as  the  name  of  Washington,  inse- 
parably coupled  with  his  shall  continue  in  honor  among 
mankind. 

I  have  sought  in  vain  in  ancient  and  modern  history 
for  a  character  to  be  compared  with  that  of  Lafayette. 
I  have  found  none  among  the  heroes  of  Plutarch;  none 
among  the  great  men  of  later  times,  one  only  excepted, 
whom  I  need  not  name  to  you,  and  whom  Marshall  has 
so  felicitously  described,  as  "  first  in  war,  first  in  peace, 
first  in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen."  Elsewhere  I 
can  find  no  parallel  to  our  lamented  hero;  it  is  only  in 
the  fictions  of  poets  that  a  picture  of  his  character  is  to 
be  found.  Horace  indulged  his  fancy,  when  in  a  cele- 
brated ode,  he  described  "  the  just  man,  tenacious  of 
his  purpose,  who  neither  could  be  appalled  by  the 
frown  of  the  threatening  tyrant,  nor  by  the  rage  of  an 
infuriated  people."  The  poet  had  no  model  before 
lum,  when  he  drew  this  admirable  picture;  he  could 
find  none  to  apply  it  to  but  his  fabulous  Heroes  and 
Demi  gods;  but  who  is  there  among  you,  who  is  not 
struck  with  the  resemblance  that  it  bears  to  our  La- 
fayette?  it  is  his  full  length  portrait,  which,  to  bring 


*La  nef  qui  desjoint  nos  amours 
N'  a  ja  de  moi  que  la  moitie, 

L'  autre  te  reste 

Song  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots- 
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him  completely  before  you,  I  have  only  to  fill  up  by  a 
few  sketches  from  his  long  and  eventful  life. 

When  Lafayette  at  the  age  of  twenty,  first  came  to 
this  country,  he  appears  to  have  been  actuated  by  two 
motives,  one  of  which,  no  doubt,  was  the  love  of  mili- 
tary glory.  But  that  alone  would  not  have  been  suffi- 
cient lo  induce  him  to  leave  his  youthful  bride,  whom 
he  loved  with  all  the  warmth  and  all  the  affection  of  his 
young  heart,  and  to  abandon  the  pleasures  of  a  brilliant 
court,  of  whom  he  was  one  of  the  chief  ornaments;  but 
like  a  true  knight  of  the  old  school,  he  burned  with 
the  desire  of  flying  to  the  aid  of  the  oppressed,  and  to 
be,  in  the  language  of  romance,  "  a  redresser  of 
wrongs."  For,  I  do  not  suppose  that  at  that  time  he 
was  very  accurately  informed  of  the  causes  of  our  con- 
test with  Great  Britain,  nor  that  bred  at  the  court  of  an 
absolute  monarch,  he  had  imbibed  any  other  than  vague 
notions  of  civil  or  political  liberty.  But  America  was 
oppressed,  that  was  enough  for  his  generous  soul;  he 
left  every  thing  that  was  dear  to  him,  every  thing  that 
at  his  age  and  in  his  situation  made  life  desirable,  and 
flew  to  her  assistance.  He  parted  from  his  beloved 
wife,  as  Hector  from  Andromache;  his  future  glories  in 
his  mind,  and  her  image  in  his  heart. 

On  his  arrival  in  this  country,  a  spectacle  offered  itself 
to  his  view,  for  which  he  surely  was  not  prepared.  He 
found  thirteen  colonies  just  emancipated  from  their  de- 
pendence on  a  foreign  country,  waging  desperate  war 
against  that  country  the  most  powerful  in  Europe, 
flushed  with  her  recent  victories  upon  her  formidable 
rivals,  France  and  Spain  He  saw  that  war  directed 
and  carried  on  with  vigor,  by  a  Congress  of  Delegates, 
possessed  of  no  other  authority  but  what  they  derived 
from  the  tacit  acquiescence  of  the  people  in  the  mea- 
sures which  they  thought  proper  to  take.  He  saw  an  | 
army  destitute  of  clothes,  of  provisions  "and  of  every  | 
thing  which  the  comfort  of  soldiers  require,  following 
their  chiefs  to  battle,  enduring  with  them  every  kind  of  [ 
hardship  and  privation,  and  defying  the  well  fed,  well] 
clothed,  well  armed,  well  accoutred,  and  well  disci-  | 
plined  troops  of  the  British  King.  At  that  time  the 
United  States  had  no  allies;  it  was  doubtful  whether 
their  cause  would  be  supported  by  any  of  the  powers  of 
Europe;  yet  despondency  was  not  perceived  any  where, 
courage  and  patriotism  supplied  the  place  of  every 
thing  else,  and  General  Burgoyne  was  compelled  to 
surrender  to  us  with  his  whole  army.  Then  Lafayette 
understood  what  liberty  was,  by  the  miraculous  effects 
that  he  saw  it  produce;  he  vowed  from  that  moment  to 
devote  his  whole  life  to  her  cause,  and  he  was  faithful 
to  his  vow. 

We  must  not  wonder  then,  that  all  that  he  saw  inspir- 
ed him  with  that  ardent  love  for  America  that  warmed 
his  breast  to  the  last  moment  of  his  life.  Other  circum- 
stances contributed  to  attach  him  to  our  country.  The 
friendly,  and  we  may  say,  the  enthusiastic  reception 
that  he  met  with  from  our  citizens,  the  blood  that  he 
shed  in  our  d<  fence  at  the  memorable  battle  of  Brandy- 
wine,  the  applause  that  he  received  for  his  gallant  con- 
duct in  that  battle,  and  above  all,  the  perfection  of  the 
American  character  which  he  saw  displayed  in  our  illus- 
trious Washington,  whom  he  honored  as  a  father,  and 
who  cherished  him  as  a  son,  kindled  his  love  for  our 
country  into  what  I  should  almost  call  a  romantic  passion 
which  in  time  was  matured  into  that  warm,  strong,  sol  d 
attachment  of  which  he  gave  proofs  on  every  occasion 
while  he  lived. 

I  sh-tll  not  take  up  your  time  in  relating  to  you  the 
many  and  essential  services  that  Lafayette  rendered  to 
our  country  during  the  revolutionary  war;  how  he  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  our  batdes  and  sieges;  how  by 
his  scientific  manoeuvres  he  prevented  the  meditated 
escape  of  Lord  Cornwallis  into  South  Carolina,  when 
that  able  genrral  heard  of  the  approach  of  Washington 
with  the  allied  army,  and  how  lie  thus  prepared  his 
capture  in  the  walls  of  York  Town;  nor  shall  I  speak 
of    the   pecuniary    assistance  that    he   gave;    of  the 


repeated  voyages  he  made  to  Europe  to  accelerate 
French  succours,  nor  of  the  part  he  took  in  the  ne- 
gotiations that  terminated  in  the  honorable  peace  of 
1783;  neither  shall  I  describe  to  you  the  acclamations 
with  which  he  was  received  when  in  the  year  following, 
at  the  request  of  his  numerous  friends,  he  paid  a  fare- 
well visit  to  this  country,  which  he  little  expected  that 
he  would  be,  forty  years  afterward',  called  upon  to 
renew.  All  these  are  matters  of  history  well  known  to 
us  all;  taken  together  they  are  but  one  scene  in  the 
ffe  of  the  illustrious  deceased,  a  glorious  scene,  it  is 
true,  hut  which  is  so  impressed  on  \  our  minds  that  there 
is  no  need  of  bringing  it  to  your  remembrance;  my  ob- 
ject is  to  show  you  his  constant  attachment  through 
those  forty  years  to  the  principles  of  American  liberty, 
and  how  he  never  for  a  moment  deviated  from  the  de- 
sign that  he  had  formed,  of  making  them  predominant 
•in  Europe,  and,  if  possible,  throughout  the  whole 
world. 

I  shall  pass  over  in  like  manner  the  brilliant  reception 
that  he  met  with  on  his  return  to  his  native  country, 
where  all  ranks  united  to  do  homage  to  the  American 
hero.  No  one  dreamed  at  that  time  of  the  Revolution 
that  was  to  take  place  in  less  than  five  years.  The 
King  was  then  employed  in  making  some  salutary  re- 
forms, which  Lafayette  promoted  with  all  his  might,  all 
the  whle  revolving  in  his  mind  how  he  could  bestow 
upon  France  the  hi.  ssing  of  liberty.  It  was  not  long 
before  an  opportunity  offered  to  express  his  sentiments 
upon  this  subject.  At  the  meeting  of  the  notables,  which 
took  place  in  the  year  1787,  he  had  the  counge  to 
move  for  the  convocation  of  the  representatives  of  the 
people.  "  What,"  said  the  Count  d'Artois  (since 
Charles  X  )  who  presided  over  the  Bureau  where  La- 
fayette sat,  "do  you  ask  for  the  States  general'" — 
"Yes,"  answered  our  hero,  "and  for  something  more 
and  better."  This  mo  ion  was,  of  course,  considered 
as  absurd  and  preposterous.  Two  years  afterwards  it 
was  carried  into  effect.  1  he  Stales  general  were  sum- 
moned, met  at  Versailles,  and  libetty  dawned  on  the 
horizon  of  France. 

Lafayette  was  elected  a  member  of  that  memorable 
assembly,  and  brought  into  it  his  American  feelings. 
He  produced  his  celebrated  "  Declaration  of  rights,"  of 
which  he  had  found  the  modelin  theconsiituti<>ns  of  this 
country.  There  are  politicians  who  believe  th  it  those 
declarations  of  abstract  principles  are  of  little  use,  and 
that  they  rather  serve  to  embarrass  governments  than 
to  secure  the  liberties  of  the  people.  But  history 
has  taught  us,  that  they  often  stand  in  the  way  of  abuse 
of  power,  and  experience  has  shown  the  importance 
of  the  "Bill  of  rights,"  which  has  been  annexed  in  the 
way  of  amendments  to  our  excellent  constitution. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  the  sitting  of  the  national 
or  as  it  was  called  the  Constituent  Assembly  of  France, 
Lafayette  was  always  found  on  the  side  of  rational  liber- 
ty. He  was  among  the  first  lo  abandon  the  privileges, 
the  titles,  the  insignia  of  nobihty,  and  although  they 
have  been  since  revived,  while  others  crowded  to  re- 
sume their  former  distinctions  or  to  receive  new  ones; 
he  remained  firm  to  his  principles,  and  never  would 
bear  any  other  title  than  that  of  a  "citizen."  Once 
during  the  period  of  the  restoration,  he  was  summoned 
as  a  witness  before  a  Court  of  Justice.  1  he  President 
of  the  Tribunal  called  him  by  the  name  of"  The  Mar- 
quis de  la  Fayette" — "  I  hope,  sir,"  said  he,  turning 
to  the  Judge,  "  the  Court  does  not  mean  to  insult  me." 
— From  that  moment  his  republican  scruples  were  re- 
spected,and  no  further  attempts  were  made  lo  "insult" 
him  with  a  title  of  nobility. 

During  our  revolutionary  war,  however,  he  was  bet- 
ter known  by  the  title  of  "  Marquis,"  than  by  his  own 
proper  name.  Our  soldiers  called  him  '•  General  Mar- 
quis." On  his  last  arrival  into  this  country,  while  in 
the  steamboat  that  carried  him  from  Statcn  Island  to 
New  York,  his  revolutionary  friends  who  surrounded 
him,   frequently   called  him  by  that  title.     Somebody 
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observed  to  him  that  it  was  not  quite  proper,  "  Oh!  ne- 
ver mind,"  said  he,  "it  is  a  friendly  nickname  given  me 
by  my  companions  in  arms;  it  reminds  me  of  former 
times."  Those  glorious  times  were  ever  present  to  his 
memory. 

_  It  is  well  known  that  at  an  early  period,  during  the 
sitting  of  the  National  assembly, he  was  appointed  Com- 
mander-in-chief ot  the  National  guards  of  the  kingdom, 
and  continued  in  that  office  until  the  constitution  was 
accepted  by  the  king,  when  he  resigned  it  and  retired 
into  the  country.  Then  he  had  the  whole  French  na- 
tion in  arms  under  his  command,  and  enjoyed  the  most 
unbounded  popularity.  What  an  opportunity  was  there 
of  seizing  on  the  supreme  power!  But  Lafayette  had 
Washington  before  his  eyes,  and  the  soul  of  Washing- 
ton animated  him.  He  wished  to  raise  the  people  of 
France  to  freedom,  not  to  raise  himself  by  the  destruc- 
tion of  their  liberties. 

From  the  time  of  the  dissolution  of  the  National  As- 
sembly and  of  Lafayette's  retirement,  there  was  no 
longer  any  check  to  (he  violence  of  popular  excite- 
ment; anarchy  raised  its  execrable  head,  and  France 
was  plunged  into  those  horrors  which  history  will  too 
faithfully  relate,  and  which  it  is  not  my  intention  to  re- 
trace. Petion  was  appointed  Mayor  of  Paris,  with  Ro- 
bespierre as  his  attorney  general;  the  weak  paity  of  the 
Girondists  tried  for  a  time  to  stem  the  torrent  of  Ja- 
cobinism, but  their  efforts  proved  vain.  The  unfortu- 
nate Louis  and  his  family  were  imprisoned,  and  after- 
wards barbarously  put  to  death;  a  mock  republic  was 
proclaimed;  with  Terror  at  its  head;  the  soil  of  France 
was  drenched  with  the  blood  of  her  citizens,  and  at 
last  after  fruitless  efforts  to  organize  her  Government 
under  a  republican  form,  that  ill  fated  country  was 
obliged  to  seek  repose  under  an  arbitrary  monarch, 
who  led  her  from  conquest  to  conquest,  until  indignant 
Europe  turned  upon  her  invadei  s.retaliated  upon  France 
the  evils  which  she  had  made  them  suffer,  and  com- 
pelled her  to  replace  on  the  throne,  the  royal  family 
whom  she  had  rejected,  who  after  fifteen  years  of  un- 
popular government,  have  been  again  expelled,  and 
another  branch  of  the  same  family  called  to  occupy  the 
throne. 

During  this  period,  amidst  all  the  Revolutions 
and  the  changes  that  took  place,  beset  with  the  most 
dazzling  temptations,  and  assailed  by  the  severest  tri- 
als, Lafayette  remained  firmly  attached  to  his  princi- 
ples, and  never  was  known  to  deviate  from  them  for  a 
single  moment.  His  principles  were  republican,  but 
considering  the  situation  of  France,  which  he  knew  not 
to  be  prepared  for  so  great  a  change;  he  was  satisfied  to 
sit  down  under  a  monarchy,  but  wished  it  to  be  sur- 
rounded by  republican  institutions.  Whether  he  was 
right  or  wrong  in  his  expectation  to  see  such  a  form  of 
government  succeed  in  his  native  country,  it  is  not  our 
business  to  consider,  it  is  enough  that  such  was  his  opi- 
nion, and  that  he  persevered  in  it,  and  directed  his  ef- 
forts towards  establishing  it  in  practice  from  the  begin- 
ning to  the  end  of  his  career.  This  principle,  to  which 
he  constantly  adhered,  explains  all  the  acts  of  his  long 
and  heroic  life. 

'I  hus,  while  he  exerted  all  his  efforts  to  raise  a  strong 
barrier  of  civil  and  polit  cal  liberty  round  the  French 
throne;  he  supported  to  his  utmost,  the  just  rights  of 
the  monarch,  and  would  not  suffer  them  in  any  ma- 
tter to  be  infringed.  In  spite  of  the  vile  accusations 
that  were  raised  Against  him,  respecting  his  conduct, 
when  he  brought  the  National  guards  to  Versailles  on 
the  5th  of  October,  1789,  when  a  ferocious  mob  at- 
tempted to  murder  the  unfortunate  Louis  and  his  fami- 
ly, it  is  now  undeniably  proved,  and  generally  admitted, 
that  he  saved  their  lives  in  the  dreadful  night  that  fol- 
lowed; this  was  acknowledged  by  the  virtuous  princess 
Elizabeth,  and  if  further  pioof  were  wanting,  we  have 
the  testimony  of  Madame  Campan,  the  confidential  at- 
tendant of  Marie  Antoinette,  who  tells  us  in  her  me- 
moirs, that  at  a  subsequent  period,  Lafayette  offered  to 


favor  the  flight  of  the  king  and  his  family  to  a  place  of 
safety,  but  the  ill-fated  queen  refused  the  proffered  as- 
sistance, alleging  for  a  reason,  ••  that  it  should  not  be 
said  that  their  lives  had  been  saved  twice  by  that  man." 
She  knew  Lafayette's  fidelity;  but  she  disliked  hisprin- 
ciplts,  and  on  that  account,  considered  him  as  the  ene- 
my of  her  family.  It  is  the  misfortune  of  princes  not  to 
know  their  friends  from  their  enemies,  of  which  the 
aversion  of  the  late  queen  of  Francefor  Lafayette,  pre- 
sents a  striking  instance. 

Marie  Antoinette  was  inspired  with  her  aversion  for 
our  Hero,  by  the  friends  of  absolute  power  by  whom 
she  was  surrounded,  and  by  the  despotic  princes  of 
Europe  with  whom  she  was  connected  by  family  ties. 
Those  princes  saw  in  Lafayette  an  apostate  from  his 
own  caste;  he  had  betrayed,  they  thought,  the  interests 
of  the  high  nobil.ty  to  which  by  his  birth  he  belonged, 
they  thirsted  for  vengeance,  and  an  opportunity  soon 
offered  of  satisfying  their  desire. 

Shortly  after  Lafayette's  retirement,  war  had  been 
declared  by  France  against  Austria,  and  he  had  been  ap- 
pointed to  the  command  of  one  of  the  three  armies  that 
had  been  raised  against  that  power.  But  it  was  not 
long  before  such  insults  were  offered  to  the  monarch  of 
France,  as  plainly  showed  that  his  life  was  threatened, 
Lafayette  had  the  courage  to  leave  his  army,  and  ap- 
pear alone  before  the  National  Assembly  to  remonstrate 
against  those  outrages.  He  was  applauded,  but  hardly 
had  he  returned  to  his  camp,  with  the  intention  of 
marching  upon  Paris,  to  protect  the  king's  lije,  when 
he  found  that'his  army  had  been  tampered  with,  and  he 
was  not  safe  in  the  midst  of  them. 

He  determined  to  retire  into  a  neutral  country;  but 
while  on  his  way  to  Holland,  he  was  taken  by  fie  Prus- 
sians and  delivered  by  them  to  the  Austrians,  his  bitter- 
est enemies,  who  confined  him  as  the  vilest  of  malefac- 
tors, in  the  citadel  of  Olmutz.  He  remained  five  years 
a  prisoner,  at  the  end  of  which,  after  a  fruitless  effort 
to  save  him  by  the  brave  Bollman  and  our  heroic  Hu- 
ger,  he  was  liberated  at  the  command  of  General  Bo- 
naparte, who  made  his  liberation  a  condition  of  the 
peace  which  he  granted  to  Austria  at  the  end  of  his 
brilliant  campaign  in  Italy,  in  the  year  1797. 

I  will  not  disgust  you  with  the  recital  of  the  horrors 
of  his  prison  house;  they  were  such  that  even  a  knife 
and  fork  were  not  allowed  to  him;  because,it  was  said, 
his  situation  w  as  such,  that  death  would  be  a  relief  to 
him,  and  he  should  not  have  it  in  his  power  to  put  an 
end  to  his  existence.  His  admirable  wife  chose  to  share 
with  him  that  cruel  imprisonment,  though  (not  fore- 
seeing what  afterwards  happened,)  she  was  convinced 
that  it  would  end  only  with  their  lives.  Who  can  de- 
scribe their  sufferings  during  that  most  severe  of  all 
trials?  O,  with  what  joy,  with  what  triumph  they  must 
have  met. together  in  a  better  world! 

When  Lafayette  left  his  dungeon,  France  was  appa- 
rently settled  under  a  republican  form  of  government; 
but  injustice  still  prevailed,  and  he  remained  proscrib- 
ed under  the  laws  made  against  envgrants.  Whether 
he  could  at  that  time  have  obtaii.ed  permission  to  re- 
turn to  France  is  not  known;  be  that  as  it  may,  he  re- 
mained with  his  family  in  a  neutral  country  until  the 
revolution,  which  in  the  year  1799,  placed  Bmiaparte 
at  the  head  of  the  hepublic  of  France,  under  the  title 
of  First  Consul. 

Lafayette  did  not  forget  the  obligation  he  owed  to 
his  deliverer;  he  expressed  his  gratitude  to  him  by  a 
letter,  which  was  published  in  all  the  newspapers  of 
the  time.  There  is  no  doubt  that  he  would  have  sup- 
ported his  government,  if  he  had  thought  that  it  would  . 
be  carried  on  on  principles  that  he  approved;  but  when 
he  saw  that  his  benefactor  took  a  different  course  than 
that  which  he  expected,  he  refused  to  be  connected  in 
any  way  with  his  administration,  and  returned  to  his 
country  residence,  where  he  devoted  himself  entirely 
to  agricultural  pursuits.  He  took  no  part  whatever  in 
political  affairs.     When  Bonaparte  procured  himself  to 
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be  made  Consul  for  ten  years,  and  afterwards  for  life, 
which  Lafayette  clearly  saw  were  only  steps  to  raise  him 
to  the  Imperial  throne,  he  gave  his  simple  vote  against 
those  measures,  but  took  no  steps  to  oppose  the  go- 
vernment. The  most  brilliant  offers  were  made  to 
draw  him  into  public  life;  those  he  constantly  refused, 
and  thus  while  he  rejected  the  favors  of  that  illustrious 
chief,  he  secured  his  respect  and  esteem. 

The  Bourbons  returned,  having  learned  nothing,  and 
forgotten  nothing  during  their  exile.  So  unwise  were 
their  measures,  that  Bonaparte  at  the  end  of  one  year, 
landed  in  France  with  a  handful  of  men,  triumphantly 
marched  to  Paris,  and  again  took  possession  of  the 
throne.  But  his  star  had  set;  all  the  powers  of  Europe 
combined  against  him,  and  at  the  end  of  three  months, 
the  memorable  battle  of  Waterloo  decided  his  fate. — 
He  had  no  chance  left  him,  but  assuming  the  Dictator- 
ship; Lafayette  who  had  been  elected  a  representative 
of  the  people  compelled  him  to  abdicate,  in  vain  re- 
lying on  the  promises  of  the  allies  to  let  France  settle 
her  own  form  of  government.  But  they  did  not  keep 
their  words,  and  the  French  nation  was  again  forced  to 
submit  to  the  government  of  the  expelled  family. 

The  remainder  of  the  story  is  well  known.  Every 
one  of  us  has  witnessed  the  conduct  of  Lafayette  within 
the  last  twenty  years;  how,  as  a  representative  of  the 
nation,  he  opposed  the  unwise  measures  of  the  restored 
government,  and  their  constant  violatiors  of  the  charter 
which  they  had  themselves  granted,  until  the  people, 
tired  of  their  yoke,  expelled  them  for  the  third  time.and 
again  resumed  the  power  into  their  own  hands.  It  was 
during  that  period  that  Lafayette,  at  our  pressing  in- 
vitation, re-visited  again  this  country,  in  the  year  1824. 
The  acclamations  with  which  he  was  received,  are  still 
resounding  in  our  ears.  He  would  have  met  with  the 
same  reception  on  his  return  to  his  native  country,  if 
the  government  had  not  checked  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  people,  which  nevertheless,  displayed  itself  in  va- 
rious ways,  to  the  great  terror  of  the  rulers  who  were 
soon  to  abandon  the  stage.  Five  years  had  not  yet 
elapsed  after  his  return,  when  the  revolution  of  July 
1830  took  place,  which  placed  the  present  monarch  on 
the  throne  of  France. 

Every  one  acknowledges  that  Lafayette  had  it  th«n 
in  his  power  to  have  organized  France  into  a  Republic, 
and  assumed  to  himself  the  supreme  authority.  But  he 
adhered  to  the  principles  which  he  had  always  main- 
tained respecting  the  government  of  France,  "a  mo- 
narchy surrounded  by  republican  institutions,  and  li- 
berty combined  with  public  order."  He  had  reason  to 
believe  at  the  time,  that  he  would  see  those  principles 
firmly  established  by  the  election  of  Louis  Philip;  how 
he  came  to  be  disappointed,  it  is  not  our  business  to  ex- 
amine; suffice  it  to  say,  that  his  expectations  were  not 
fulfilled,  and  that  he  found  himself  obliged,  as  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  people,  to  oppose  the  measures  of  the 
government  he  had  created.  In  his  eloquent  speeches 
from  1830,  to  the  time  of  his  lamented  death,  you  still 
find  the  Lafayette  of  1789;  the  lapse  of  forty  years  has 
made  no  alteration  in  his  opinions  and  in  his  principles; 
and  when  America,  his  beloved  America  is  the  theme, 
then  he  rises  above  himself.conviction  with  soft  persua- 
sion flow  from  his  lips;  his  whole  heart,  his  whole  soul 
are  engaged  in  the  contest.  His  last  effort  was  in  support 
of  our  just  claims  on  the  treaty  of  indemnity;  from  his 
bed  of  sickness  he  warned  his  countrymen  against  in- 
justice; his  voice  was  heard,  but  from  a  distance;  his 
noble  countenance  was  not  there,  to  frown  his  oppo- 
nents into  shame;  but  lie  will  be  remembered,  and  re- 
spect for  his  memory  will  obtain  what  his  dying  voice 
could  not  command. 

Thus,  my  ft- How  citizens,  you  have  Lafayette  all  be- 
fore you,  the  firm,  constant,  persevering  and  never  va- 
rying friend  of  America,  of  liberty  and  of  the  rights  of 
man,  and  the  supporter  of  the  laws  and  public  order. — 
I  de'y  any  one  to  produce  such  another  character, — 
Washington  only  excepted,  in  or  out  of  history.     To 


use  the  language  of  an  eloquent  French  writer,  nature 
has  broken  the  mould  in  which  she  cast  those  two  ad- 
mirable men. 

But  after  describing  the  hero,  shall  I  not  be  allowed 
to  say  a  few  words  respecting  the  man.  Permit  me  to 
devote  a  few  of  your  moments  to  the  recollection  of  his 
virtues. 

Lafayette  was  as  good  as  he  was  great.  He  never 
could  have  gone  through  the  severe  trials  that  he  was 
doomed  to  experience.if  his  heart  had  not  been  soothed 
by  the  balm  of  human  affections.  Those  in  his  latter 
days  he  enjoyed  pure  and  unmixed.  It  was  his  happy 
fortune  to  be  surrounded  by  a  numerous  family  of  de- 
scendants whom  he  tenderly  loved,  and  by  whom  he 
was  cherished  in  return.  Those  who  have  seen  him 
at  Lagrange,  .surrounded  by  his  children  and  grand 
children,  have  been  unanimous  in  their  admiration  of 
that  scene  of  happiness,  worthy  of  the  patriarchal  ages. 
How  changed  since  the  last  fatal  event!  Let  not  our 
imaginations  dwell  upon  scenes  too  painful  for  us  to 
contemplate. 

Lafayette  was  generous  to  a  fault.  His  hospitality 
was  unlimited,  his  charity  knew  no  bounds.  No  Ameri- 
can ever  entered  his  door,  without  meeting  with  the 
most  cheerful  the  most  hospitable  reception.  The  disj 
tressed,  the  persecuted  of  all  nations  were  his  children. 
He  was  the  father  of  all  the  exiles  whom  the  revo- 
lutions ot  Europe  threw  in  his  way.  The  Greeks,  the 
Poles,  the  Italians,  the  Spaniards,  all  participated  of  his 
bounty.  What  he  possessed,  he  considered  as  a  trust 
for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  and  the  oppressed.  The 
blessings  cf  thousands  whom  he  relieved,  accompanied 
him  to  his  grave. 

Lafayette  was  eloquent.  His  colloquial  powers  were 
seldom  equalled.  His  answers  to  the  numerous  ad- 
dresses that  were  presented  to  him  in  every  city,  town 
and  village,  in  his  last  triumphant  progress  through 
these  United  States,  were  seldom,  if  ever,  prepared. — 
In  a  language  not  his  own,  but  which  he  spoke  with 
great  purity,  his  replies  were  often  elegant,  always  ap. 
posite,  always  appropriate.  He  possessed  in  a  very 
high  degree,  the  talent  of  narrating.  When  last  in  this 
city,  he  was  allowed  one  day,  to  enjoy  himself  as  he 
pleased,  without  officious  interruption.  He  invited  a 
few  of  his  companions  in  the  war  of  the  revolution,  to 
dine  with  him  in  private.  During  the  whole  repast, and 
until  late  in  the  evening,  he  entertained  them  with  an- 
ecdotes of  the  times  that  they  had  passed,  and  so  much 
engaged  their  attention,  that  when  evening  came,  they 
were  loth  to  part  from  him,  and  if  decency  had  per- 
mitted it,  they  would  have  spent  the  whole  night,  lis- 
tening to  his  interesting  and  instructive  discourse,  and 
admiring  the  eloquence  that  flowed  from  his  lips. 

Lafayette  was  cheerful.  He  loved  to  mix  with  youth 
and  participate  in  their  amusements.  When  visiting 
the  University  of  Cambridge,  in  Massachusetts,  in  the 
year  1824,  he  was  invited  to  the  annual  dinner  of  the 
Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society,  consisting  chiefly  of  young 
graduates,  all  disposed  to  be  merry,  and  enjoy  them- 
selves in  style,  more  majorum.  The  dinner  was  pre- 
sided by  a  venerable  judge,  who  laying  aside  the 
gravity  of  the  bench,  was  the  first  to  give  the  signal  of 
hilarity,  and  decent  mirth.  The  signal  was  promptly 
obeyed;  puns,  conundrums,  witty  toasts,  scraps  of  ma- 
caronic Latin,  were  bandied  about  from  one  end  of  the 
spacious  hall  to  the  other.  Lafayette  entered  into  the 
spirit  of  it  all;  and  peals  of  honest  laughter  resounded 
everywhere.  He  gave  a  toast  in  Latin,  which  was  re- 
ceived with  unbounded  applause.  Pure,  unmixed 
happiness  was  depicted  on  every  countenance.  The 
memory  of  that  feast  will  long  be  held  in  remembrance 
by  the  Alumni  of  Harvard  College. 

In  the  company  of  females, Lafayette  displayed  those 
polished  manners  by  which  he  once  charmed  the  brilliant 
Court  of  Versailles.  To  sensible  women,  he  knew 
how  to  give  the  opportunity  to   display  their  mental 
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qualities;  others  he  could  entertain  with  small  chut, 
which  he  knew  well  how  to  adapt  to  those  lie  conversed 
with,  so  that  he  always  found  the  means  of  leaving  them 
pleased  with  themselves,  and  of  course  with  him.  His 
age  was  forgotten  in  the  charms  of  li is  conversation, and 
in  the  elegant  urbanity  of  his  manners. 

To  describe  to  you  all  the  excellent  qualities  of  our 
Lafayette,  would  require  an  abler  pencil  than  mine. — 
His  picture  is  deeply  engraved  on  my  heart;  but  vividly 
as  the  image  is  impressed  on  my  memory,  I  do  not  pos- 
sess the  requisite  talents  to  reflect  it  to  your  minds  with 
all  its  grandeur,  with  all  its  beauty,  and  with  all  its  per- 
fections. I  have  attempted  only  a  faint  resemblance, 
your  recollections  must  supply  tlte  rest.  I  leave  it  to 
some  future  Plutarch,  to  transmit  that  cherished  image 
in  a  manner  worthy  of  the  theme  to  posterity.  It  will 
be,  I  hope,  an  American,  who  will  thus  immortalize  his 
own  name,  by  recording  the  deeds  of  the  hero,  and  the 
virtues  of  the  man. 

Already  the  arts  are  vying  with  each  other,  to  pre- 
serve the  memory  of  his  features, and  it  is  with  pleasure 
and  pride  that  I  find  that  our  citizens,  are  foremost  in 
the  noble  race.  An  American  artist,  Mr.  Greenough, 
now  residing  at  Florence,  has  made  a  beautiful  Bust  of 
our  hero,  in  Italian  marble,  excellent  as  a  work  of  art, 
and  which  presents  the  most  perfect  likeness  of  La- 
fayette that  has  yet  been  obtained.  That  Bust  is  now 
in  the  possession  of  our  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts,  to 
whom  it  has  been  presented  by  Mr.  Kinloch,  of  South 
Carolina,  now  residing  in  Italy  to  perfect  himself  in  the 
Art  ot  Sculpture.  I  have  seen  and  admired  that  fine 
performance,  I  hope  that  no  American  who  shall  pass 
through  our  city,  much  less  those  who  inhabit  it,  will 
deny  himself  the  melancholy  pleasure  of  gazing  upon  a 
countenance  that  has  so  long  and  so  often  beamed  with 
love  and  affection  for  our  country. 

But  not  sculpture  alone  will  dedicate  its  labours  to 
the  memory  of  Lafayette.  The  glorious  theme  for  ma- 
ny ages  to  come,  will  call  forth  the  exertions  of  genius 
and  talent  of  every  kind.  Poelry,  painting,  history, 
biography,  the  drama,  nay  romance  itself.will  celebrate 
his  exploits  and  his  virtues.  He  will  be  the  Fingal  of 
some  future  Ossian,  and  some  Walter  Scott,  or  Cooper, 
after  the  lapse  of  several  centuries,  will  adorn  his  tale, 
and  point  his  moral  with  that  illustrious  name.  Our 
descendants  will  enjoy  with  pleasure  and  pride,  the  re- 
collections that  now  fill  us  with  grief. 

The  feelings  of  the  moment  suggest  to  me  a  melan- 
choly but  noble  subject  for  the  exertion  of  the  talents 
of  our  painters;  1  mean  "  Lafayette  at  the  tomb  of 
Washington."  I  remember  the  time  when  one  could  see 
in  every  house,  the  engraving  of  an  imaginary  Charlotte 
at  the  tomb  of  an  imaginary  Werter.  How  much  more 
interesting,  how  much  more  sublime  would  be  Lafay- 
ette, standing,  mournful  and  pensive  before  the  grave 
of  his  father,  of  the  father  of  our  country!  Where 
are  our  Trumbulls,  our  Leslies,  our  Sullys,  our  Van- 
derlyns?  Let  them  at  once  grasp  their  pencils,  and  I 
can  assure  them  that  they  will  never  have  executed  a 
work  more  popular,  or  more  congenial  to  the  feelings 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

The  French,  who,  like  ourselves,  glory  in  calling 
him  their  countryman,  will  also  join  in  perpetuating  his 
fame.  May  we  not  hope  that  Chateaubriand,  the  most 
eloquent  writer  of  the  age,  will  sing  Lafayette's  praises 
in  his  own  harmonious  language.  He  loves  America, 
he  has  lived  among  us,  he  has  sung  our  forests  and 
the  children  of  nature  who  once  inhabited  them.  He 
knew  and  revered  Washington,  and  was  received  by 
him  with  merited  kindness.  Will  he  not,  rising  above 
all  minor  considerations,  bestow  a  few  strokes  of  h's 
eloquent  pen,  on  the  adopted  son  of  the  hero  he  ad- 
mires, on  the  true,  but  misjudged  friend  of  the  unfor- 
tunate Louis? 

But  it  is  not  eloquence  that  is  wanted  at  the  present 
moment.  Our  feelings  do  not  require  to  be  excited, 
but   to  be  subdued.     The  day  will  come  when   the 


lenient  hand  of  time  shall  have  softened  our  sorrows; 
then  you  will  listen  with  pleasure  to  some  gifted  orator 
who  will  scatter  flowers  by  handsfull  upon  the  tomb  of 
our  lamented  hero.  Now  it  has  been  a  hard  task  for 
us,  merely  to  pass  over  a  few  of  the  most  prominent 
traits  of  his  valuable  life;  but  the  painful  recollections 
that  they  have  excited  ill  your  minds,  should  give  place 
to  consoling  reflections.  Another  Washington  and 
another  Lafayette  we  can  never  expect  to  see  again; 
they  are  lost  to  us,  but  not  to  each  other,  and  while  we 
bewail  our  own  misfortune;  we  must  think  of  the  hap- 
piness that  they  enjoy  together  in  glory,  a  happiness 
that  we  may  also  hope  to  enjoy  by  imitating  their 
virtues.  The  country  that  can  boast  of  two  such  men 
will  have  no  excuse  if  it  should  ever  swerve  from  the 
path  of  virtue.  It  must  be  and  remain  a  virtuous  coun- 
try, or  it  must  fall  at  last,  unpitied  and  unmourned. 


From  the  Franklin  Intelligencer. 

IMPROVEMENT  OF  THE  ALLEGHENY 

RIVER. 

Mr.  Editor.  — As  the  subject  of  improving  the  Alle-  • 
gheny  river  for  the  navigation  of  steam  boats,  is  becom- 
ing an  important  consideration,  both  as  a  state  and  na- 
tional object,  it  behooves  the  public  to  consider  well 
this  matter  before  they  enter  upon  the  grand  design, 
lest  errors  be  committed  and  a  useless  expenditure  of 
money  be  the  result. 

I  therefore  take  the  liberty  to  throw  out  a  few  sug- 
gestions relative  to  the  mode,  or  kind  of  improvements 
which  will  best  answer  the  great  end,  and  attain  the 
object  in  the  most  perfect  manner,  without  extending 
the  expenditure  above  a  reasonable  sum,  compared  to 
the  consequence  deducible  from  the  object  gained. 

Sundry  modes  might  suggest  themselves  as  being 
proper  for  the  improvement  of  this  stream. 

First — A  canal,  unconnected  with  the  stream,  ex- 
cept it  be  by  low  dams,  for  the  purpose  of  feeders,  in 
order  that  the  descending  navigation  may  be  preserved. 
The  objection  to  this  plan  is  the  great  expense— $25,000 
per  m  le  will  not  more  than  be  sufficient  to  make  this 
I  plan  complete,  from  the  Kiskiminetas  to  Olean  Point; 
the  distance  will  be  about  220  miles,  and  consequently 
the  expense  of  this  plan  will  be  five  and  a  half  millions 
of  dollars. 

Second. — An  improvement  of  the  natural  channel  of 
the  stream,  by  wing  dams,  and  clearing  out  a  channel 
for  boats.  This  plan  will  probably  be  the  cheapest  in 
the  first  cost,  but  will  require  a  constant  and  heavy  ex- 
penditure to  keep  it  any  ways  in  a  reasonable  navigable 
condition;  besides,  about  four  months  will  be  lost  of 
each  year  by  low  water  in  the  stream.  This  plan  might 
be  estimated  to  cost  about  half  a  million  of  dollars, 
from  Pittsburg  to  Olean,  250  miles,  or  about  $2,000 
per  mile. 

Third. — An  improvement  of  the  natural  channel  of 
the  stream,  with  short  pieces  of  canal  around  the  prin- 
cipal falls  or  rapids,  with  lift  locks — low  dams  in  some 
instances  at  the  head  of  the  falls  or  rapids  but  not  so 
high  as  to  interfere  with  the  descending  navigation  of 
the  stream  Guard  lock?  must  be  built  where  dams  are 
used.  This  mode  is  liable  to  similar  objections  as  the 
last  mentioned,  but  not  to  so  great  a  degree;  very  light 
draught  boats  may  pass  through  the  principal  part  of 
the  season,  and  the  yearly  expense  will  be  lessened 
provided  the  locks  and  dams  are  permanently  built.— 
Cost  probably  about  §750,000. 

Fourth  and  last. — 'I  his  plan  is  to  make  a  complete 
slackwaler,  and  steamboat  canal  locks  around  the  prin- 
cipal falls,  with  a  depth  of  water  permanently  of  not 
less  than  five  feet.  Locks  25  feet  wide,  and  140  feet 
in  the  chambers.  The  cost  of  this  plan  will  probably 
exceed  the  two  last  mentioned,  and  may  be  estimawd 
in  the  following  manner: — 
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Lockage,  supposed  about  450  feet, 
Thirty  clams,  average  16  feet  high, 

and  600  feet  long. 
Ten  miles  of  excavation  of  short  canals, 


§500,000 


450,000 
100,000 


Total  cost,  or  §4,200  per  mile,     gl, 050,000 


This  improvement  would  be  the  most  perfect  artifi- 
cial navigation  possible  to  be  made.  Transportation 
upon  this  kind  by  steamboats  would  be  done  with  at 
least  half  the  cost  of  the  carriage  upon  the  best  con- 
structed canal.  The  plan  estimated  upon  is  supposing 
the  work  to  be  clone  in  the  best  manner — cut  stone 
locks,  stone  abutments  to  the  dams,  8cc.  &c.  the  repairs 
would  consequently  be  light. 

The  lumber  business  would  be  improved  to  a  consid- 
erable extent,  by  the  adoption  of  this  mode  of  improve- 
ment. At  present  this  business  is  confined  to  the 
spring  and  fall  feshe's,  causing  great  accumulations  of 
the  lumber  at  particular  seasons  in  the  market,  and 
thereby  overstocking  the  trade,  and  hence  depression 
in  price  is  the  obvious  consequence,  and  highly  ruinous 
to  the  industrious  and  hard  working  lumbermen,  who 
in  general  are  obliged  to  sell,  let  the  price  be  what  it 
may.  It  is  believed  that  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dol- 
lars yearly  would  be  saved  to  those  engaged  in  the 
lumber  trade,  and  consequently  the  landed  property 
upon  the  Allegheny  audits  head  waters  would  be  much 
enhanced  in  value.  If  we  suppose  the  land  situated 
upon  the  Allegheny  for  250  miles  in  extent,  and  20 
iriles  each  way  from  the  river,  to  rise  in  value  upon 
an  average  of  only  one  dollar  per  acre,  the  increase 
would  be  upwards  of  six  millions  of  dollars.  No  one 
can  doubt  but  this  would  he  the  consequence,  and 
even  a  much  greater  effect  might  be  safely  assumed. — 
But  enough  is  shown  by  this  calculation,  to  cause  that 
no  one  hesitate  to  adopt  efficient  measures  for  the  im- 
mediate prosecution  of  the  work.  Every  person  owning 
ten  acres  of  land  upon  the  river  has  a  sufficient  induce- 
ment  to  step  forward  and  by  petition  or  otherwise, 
adopt  some  mode  whereby  this  great  object  shall  be 
effected. 

It  can  hardly  be  doubted  by  any  one  that  this  is  a 
national  object,  but  under  existing  circumstances  it  ap- 
pears hard  to  engage  the  attention  of  our  national  legis- 
lature, in  works  of  this  kind.  The  great  national  trea- 
sury has  so  many  calls  upon  its  resources,  that  necessity 
compels  restrictions  upon  the  calls  of  the  different 
parts  of  the  community,  for  expenditure  of  money  upon 
the  various  projects  of  the  day.  One  plan  has  suggest- 
ed itself  to  me  as  being  feasible-  The  great  states  of 
Pennsylvania  and  New  York,  are  particularly  interested 
in  the  improvement,  and  no  doubt  could  by  their  influ- 
ence in  the  national  councils,  procure  a  grant  of  land 
from  the  United  States,  particularly  specified  for  this 
object;  the  sales  of  which  should  be  pledged  for  the 
payment  of  interest  and  principal  of  any  debt  contracted 
in  the  execution  of  this  improvement.  This  would  ena- 
ble these  states  to  borrow  money  immediately,  and  in 
no  wise  be  burthensome  on  account  of  the  debt  con- 
tracted, and  cause  the  work  forthwith  to  be  com- 
pleted. 

I  should  be  glad  to  hear  other  person's  views  upon 
this  subject.  I  merely  have  thrown  out  these  hints  in 
the  hopes  of  eliciting  something  that  may  be  useful  to 
the  public,  in  the  forwarding  of  this  al  -important  im 
provement. 

L. 


From  the  Kittanning  Gazette. 

INTERNAL  IMPROVEMENT. 

Public  enterprise,  in  matters  of  internal  improvement 
has  heretofore  outrun  the  most  sanguine  anticipation — 
Dr.  VVitherspoon,  shortly  before  his  death,  predicted 
that  the  day  would  come  when  a  turnpike  road  would  be 


constructed  across  the  Allegheny  mountain,  but  the  idea 
was  then  considered  extravagant,  yet;  although  but 
little  more  than  forty  years  have  elapsed  since  the  pre- 
diction was  uttered,  the  day  is  now  long  past  when  it 
was  verified,  not  by  one  turnpike  road,  but  many,  and 
we  now  see  stranger  things  still — we  see  these  same 
turnpike  roads  almost  abandoned  for  other  means  of 
conveyance,  which,  in  Dr.  Witherspoon's  day,  were 
unknown  and  uninvented.  And  even  yet,  the  great 
system  is  in  its  infancy;  and  it  is  right  that  we  should 
look  ahead  and  anticipate  what  is  yet  to  come,  and 
make  the  most  accurate  calculations  that  the  nature  of 
the  case  admits  of,  in  order  to  estimate  what  share  this 
section  and  that  section  of  country  may  yet  enjoy,  as 
the  system  gradually  advances.  This  brings  us  home  to 
a  point  upon  which  we  have  bestowed  considerable 
thought. 

Suppose  it  should  be  determined  that  the  Allegheny 
river  shall  be  the  route  by  which  the  Pennsylvania 
canal  shall  be  extended  to  Lake  Erie,  what  will  be  the 
prospect  of  the  country  lying  between  the  Allegheny 
river  and  the  West  Branch  of  the  Susquehanna?  We 
think  we  shall  not  be  thought  extravagant  when  we 
predict  that  a  canal  or  rail  road  from  the  one  to  the 
other  of  these  rivers  will  as  certainly  follow  as  that  ef- 
fect follows  cause.  The  distance  across  at  the  near  st 
approach,  does  not  exceed  forty  miles.  It  is  confident- 
ly asserted  by  many  gentlemen  that  a  sufficiency  of 
water  can  be  obtained  on  some  of  the  routes  to  feed  a 
canal:  or  at  all  events,  the  ground  is  vastly  betteradapt- 
ecl  to  improvement  by  rail  road  than  that  over  which 
the  Portage  rail  road  passes.  But  it  is  not  our  object 
at  present  to  discuss  the  merits  of  the  different  routes, 
or  of  the  different  modes  of  improvement,  but  simply 
to  argue  that  the  anticipation  of  what  we  have  here 
predicted  is  altogether  reasonable. 

A  communication  between  the  Allegheny  and  Sus- 
quehanna, any  place  north  of  Kittanning,  would  be  the 
most  direct  route  through  which  Pennsylvania  can  ever 
draw  the  trade  of  Lake  Erie.  A  glance  at  the  map  is 
the  only  argument  necessary  to  prove  this.  In  this 
view  it  is  a  subject  of  great  interest  to  the  whole  com- 
monwealth, and  comes  in  as  a  powerful  relative  consid- 
eration in  favor  of  the  Allegheny  route. 

But  to  the  new  and  important  section  of  country  be- 
tween these  two  rivers  it  is  all  important.  No  section 
of  our  state  is  richer  in  minerals  than  this;  and  none  is 
so  destitute  of  any  tolerable  access  to  market.  But  let 
an  improvement  of  this  kind  be  made,  and  the  iron  ma- 
nufacturers of  Centre,  Clearfield,  Jefferson  and  Arm- 
strong would  have  a  direct  avenue  through  which  to 
send  their  iron  to  Pittsburg,  and  also  to  draw  their  sup- 
plies from  the  more  western  counties.  A  large  and 
mutually  beneficial  trade  would  immediately  result;  and 
an  impulse  would  be  given  to  the  improvement  of  this 
now  isolated  region  that  would  soon  bring  it  on  a  par 
with  the  older  and  more  favored  sections  o'  the  state. 
There  is  an  immense  quantity  of  fine  land  in  the  coun- 
try between  the  Allegheny  and  Susquehanna,  yet  in  a 
stale  of  nature;  but  what  inducement  is  there  to  pur- 
chase and  occupy  even  fine  land  at  a  low  price,  fiom 
which  there  is  no  outlet?  This  is  a  point  to  which  we 
would  invite  the  attention  of  the  wealthy  eastern  pro- 
prietors of  these  lands. 

Well  then,  the  improvement  of  the  Allegheny  is  the 
first  step  towards  this  desirable  object — an  object  in 
which  the  whole  country  from  Northumberland  to  Erie 
is  interested. 

We  throw  out  these  ideas  as  the  result  of  our  own  re- 
flections; and  we  repeat  what  we  before  said,  that  it  is 
wise  to  look  ahead  aid  calculate  what  effect  one  thing 
will  have  upon  another.  All  human  improvements  ad- 
vance step  by  step— one  thing  leads  on  to  another— and 
as  we  ascend  the  eminence,  the  prospect  becomes  wider 
and  clearer.  We  now  invite  the  reader  to  look  out  for 
himself,  and  then  say  whether  our  anticipation  in  this 
matter  is  not  reasonable  and  just. 
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From  the  Philadelphia  Gazette. 
PROCEEDINGS  OF  COUNCILS. 

Thursday  evening,  Sept.  25th,  1834. 
SELECT   COUNCIL. 

A  petition  for  the  regulation  of  Walnut  street,  and 
remonstrances  against  the  erection  of  engine  houses  in 
Market  street,  and  against  appropriating  Rittenhouse 
Square  as  a  militarv  parade  ground,  were  presented  by 
Messrs.  Price,  Welherill,  and  Lippincott,  and  referred. 

Mr-  Groves  offered  a  resolution  that  two  copies  of 
the  new  edition  of  the  Digest  of  Ordinances,  be  pre- 
sented to  each  of  the  incorporated  districts  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  the  city,  which  was  agreed  to,  and  concurred 
in  by  Common  Council. 

Mr.  Groves,  from  the  committee  on  Fire  Companies, 
presented  the  annexed  report,  the  resolutions  attached 
to  which  were  adopted,  and  concurred  in  by  Common 
Council. 

The  committee  on  Fire  Companies,  report, 

That  they  have  recently  visited  the  different  Fire 
Engine  and  Hose  Companies,  and  agree  that  the  sum 
of  7000  dollars,  which  has  been  appropriated  by  Or- 
dinance, be  divided  amongst  the  several  Companies,  as 
follows,  viz: 


Engine  Co's. 

Names  of  the  Presidents. 

Assistance 

DaniePR.  Murphy 

$245  00 

Columbia 

Daniel  Knight 

245  00 

Delaware 

Townsend  Sharpless 

245  00 

Diligent 

Edmund  A.  Souder 

291  50 

Good  Will 

Adam  Eckfeldt 

245  00 

Hand  in  Hand 

William  B.  Whitaker 

245  00 

Harmony 

Emmor  {timber 

245  00 

Pennsylvania 

Caleb  Cope 

291  50 

Philadelphia 

Philip  Garrett 

291  50 

Hibernia 

James  McDonald 

245  00 

Reliance 

Anthony  Null 

245  00 

Vigilant 

George  W.  Tryon 

245  00 

Washington 

Frederick  Forst 

245  00 

Hose  Companies. 

America 

Wiliam  Jackson 

282  00 

Columbia 

Samuel  G.  Ruggles 

282  00 

Fame 

Jonah  Hallowell 

282  00 

Good  Intent 

John  Leadbeater 

282  00 

Hope 

Alexander  Henry,  jr. 

282  00 

Neptune 

Nathaniel  Mercer 

282  00 

Perseverance 

Peter  Fritz 

282  00 

Philadelphia 

John  Price  Wetherill 

282  00 

Phoenix 

Edward  C.  Nesbit 

291  50 

Resolution 

Charles  Schaffer,  jr. 

282  00 

Southwark 

James  Stuart 

282  00 

Washington 

C.  J.  Boulter 

282  00 

Robert  Morris 

J.  B.  Andrews 

282  00 

Amount  appropriated, 


S7.000 


They  therefore  offer  the  following  resolution: 

Resolved,  That  the  Mayor  be  authorized  to  draw  his 
warrant  on  the  City  Treasurer,  in  favor  of  the  Presi- 
dents of  the  Fire  Companies,  for  the  sums  annexed  to 
their  several  names. 

They  also  report,  that  they  have  visited  the  Schuyl- 
kill Hose  Company,  whose  apparatus  is  located  in  Lo- 
cust street,  above  Twelfth  street.  This  Company  has 
been  lately  instituted,  and  does  not  come  within  the 
provisions  of  the  existing  ordinances,  but  inasmuch  as 
the  members  have  gone  to  considerable  expense  in  pro- 
curing hose,  and  are  about  establishing  themselves,  and 
have  made  application  for  relief,  which  the  committee 
have  it  not  in  their  power  to  grant,  they  recommend 
the  passage  of  the  following  resolution: 

Resolved,  That  provision  be  made  by  Ordinance, 
granting  to  the  Schuylkill  Hose  Company,  a  portion  of 
the  sum  already  appropriated,  or  making  a  specific  ap- 


propriation for  their  relief  at  the  next  annual  distribu- 
tion. 

When  the  report  was  read  in  Common  Council,  Mr. 
Wright  rose  and  stated  that  the  examination  of  the  se- 
veral lire  apparatus  in  the  city,  had  afforded  the  com- 
mittee of  Councils  entire  satisfaction.  All  the  proper- 
ty of  the  various  companies  appeared  to  be  in  excellent 
order,  and  ready  lor  efficient  service.  Many  inquiries 
had  been  made  by  the  committee,  in  relation  to  the 
number  and  age  of  members,  with  a  view  of  satisfying 
some  who  were  not  informed  on  these  subjects.  From 
these  inquiries,  it  appears  that  there  are  located  in  the 
city,  13  engine  and  14  hose  companies,  comprising  in 
the  aggregate  2006  members,  of  whom  1198  are  active, 
808  honorary,  and  790  attentive  members.  The 
number  of  persons,  belonging  to  the  various  compa- 
nies, under  the  age  of  21  years,  is  but  91.  The  aggre- 
gate quantity  of  hose,  ready  for  use  at  all  times,  is 
24,146  feet,  equal  in  length  to  nearly  five  miles.  Mr. 
Wright  spoke  of  the  efficiency,  neatness  and  beauty  of 
the  fire  apparatus,  in  high  terms  of  praise,  and  passed 
a  well-merited  compliment  upon  the  activity  and  pub- 
lic spirit  of  the  members. 

The  following  table  was  prepared  by  the  committee 
during  their  visits  to  the  companies. 
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Mr.  Lippincott,  from  the  committee  on  lighting  the 
city  with  gas,  made  a  report,  recommending  that  the 
subject  be  recommended  to  the  early  attention  of  the 
next  Councils,  which  was  agreed  to." 

Mr.  Price,  from  the  committee  appointed  to  commu- 
nicate to  Joseph  R.  Ingersoll,  E?q.  the  resolution  of 
Councils  in  relation  to  his  resignation,  made  report  ac- 
companied with  copies  of  the  letters  which  were  passed 
between  Mr.  Ingersoll  and  the  committee,  which  were 
directed  to  be  placed  on  the  minutes. 
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Mr.  Eyre  offered  the  following  resolution  which  was 
adopted. 

Resolved,  That  a  joint  committee  of  three  members 
from  each  Council  be  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  best 
measures  that  can  be  taken  to  close  the  trust  of  the  old 
Bank  of  the  United  States,  and  what  prospect  there  is 
of  obtaining  possession  of  the  house  belonging1  to  the 
city,  under  the  will  of  the  late  S.  Girard,  Esq.  which 
house  is  now  in  tenure  of  the  late  Cashier  of  Stephen 
Girard's  Bank,  without  his  paying  any  rent  therefor. 

Committee  of  Select  Council,  Messrs.  Eyre,  Worrell, 
and  Jackeon, — Common  Council  concurred,  and  ap- 
pointed Messrs.  Chandler,  Schott,  and  Robbins. 

The  resolution  from  Common  Council,  directing  the 
City  Solicitor  to  give  his  opinion  in  relation  to  the  right 
of  Councils  to  erect  any  other  building  than  a  market 
house,  in  High  street,  was  taken  up  and  adopted. 

COMMON  COUNCIL. 
Mr.  Gilder  presented  a  memorial  remonstrating 
against  appropriating  Rittenhouse  Square  as  a  military 
parade  ground,  and  praying  that  the  same  may  be  plant- 
ed with  tre.  s,  and  regularly  laid  out.  Referred  to  com- 
mittee on  public  squares. 

Mr.  Hutchinson  presented  a  petition  praying  for  the 
regulation  of  Walnut  street,  between  Beach  street  and 
the  Schuylkill  river.      Referred  to  p  iving  committee. 

Mr.  'Poland  presented  a  communication  from  Jacob 
S.  Wain,  asking  for  an  abatement  of  city  taxes  on  the 
property  Nos.  35,  36,  and  37,  South  Wharves,  recently 
destroyed  by  fire,  and  stating  that  the  County  Commis- 
sioners have  taken  off  one-third  of  their  assessments  for 
the  present  year-     Refered  to  ihe  finance  committee. 

Mr.  Gilder  presented  a  memorial  remonstrating 
against  connecting  two  fire  engine  homes,  with  the 
Market  house  about  to  be  erected  in  Market  street,  west 
of  Broad.     Referred  to  committee  on  matkets. 

Mr.  Gilder,  from  the  paving  committee,  made  report 
in  favor  of  paving  Adelphi  street,  repaving  Chestnut 
street  from  Sixth  to  Seventh,  and  repaving  Tenth 
street  between  Walnut  and  Chestnut, which  was  adopt- 
ed.    Select  Council  concurred. 

Mr.  Gilder,  in  his  place,  submitted  an  ordinance  for 
regulating  Dock  street  near  the  Exchange,  and  Bank 
alley  and  Lodge  alley,  according  to  a  plan  submitted 
by  Mr.  Haines,  City  Surveyor,  which  was  adopted. — 
Select  Counsel  concurred. 

Mr.  Chandler,  from  the  joint  special  committee,  on 
the  petition  of  Joseph  Rapiri  and  Samuel  Hufty,  made 
the  annexed  report,  which  was  adopted,  and  concurred 
in  by  Select  Council. 

The  committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  petitions 
of  Joseph  Rapin  and  Samuel  Hufty,  beg  leave  to  re- 
port: 

That  they  have  attended  to  the  business  assigned  to 
them,  in  which  they  have  examined  the  documents  ac- 
companying the  petition,  and  have  consulted  with  the 
Solicitor,  and  obtained  the  opinion  of  other  legal  gen- 
tlemen, and  they  are  satisfied  that  all  which  is  set  forth 
in  the  petition  is  strictly  correct;  they  therefore  respect- 
fully offer  the  following  resolution: 

Whereas,  Peter  Gaudichaud,  on  the  1st  day  of  July, 
1828,  conveyed  in  mortgage  to  Joseph  Rapin  and 
Catharine,  his  wife,  to  cause  a  bond  of  that  date  condi 
tioned  for  the  payment  in  one  year,  of  eleven  hundred 
dollars  with  interest,  a  certain  back  lot  and  two  houses, 
thereon  erected,  situate  on  the  interior  of  the  square 
between  High  and  Chestnut,  and  Delaware  Third  and 
Fourth  street,  bounded  on  the  west  by  lots  fronting  on 
Franklin  court,  and  on  the  south  by  back  ends  of  lots 
fronting  on  Chestnut  street,  extending  from  east  to 
west,  seventeen  feet  six  inches  and  from  north  to 
south,  eighty-five  feet  or  thereabouts,  and  the  said  Pe- 
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ter  Gaudichaud  and  Josephine  his  wife,  afterwards  on 
the  18th  day  of  August,  1830,  conveyed  the  same  pre- 
mises to  Stephen  Girard,  since  deceased,  by  whose  will 
the  same  were  devised  to,  and  on  his  death  became 
and  were  vested  in  the  Mayor,  Alderman  and  citizens 
of  Philadelphia;  and  whereas,  the  said  mortgage  to  Jo- 
seph Rapin  and  wife,  was  not  recorded  untd  after  the 
said  mortgaged  premises  had  been  conveyed  as  afore- 
said,to  the  said  Stephen  Girard,  whereupon  doubts  have 
since  arisen,  whether  or  not,  the  premises  are  now  sub- 
ject to  the  operation  of  the  said  mortgage.  For  re- 
moval whereof,  and  for  as  much  as  it  hath  been  made  to 
appear,  that  it  was  not  purposely  or  designedly  omit- 
ted to  record  the  said  mortgage,  and  that  no  injustice 
was  thereby  intended, nor  hath  any  person  been  there- 
by injured.     Therefore 

Resolved,  That  the  said  mortgage  shall  be  deemed 
and  taken  to  have  the  same  effect  and  operation  upon 
the  estate  of  the  Mayor,  Alderman  and  citizens  of  Phil- 
ad-  lph  a,  devised  as  aforesaid,  as  if  the  same  had  been 
recorded  in  the  proper  office  before  the  conveyance  of 
the  mortgaged  premises  to  Stephen  Gir.ird  as  afore- 
said, and  that  in  any  legal  proceeding  had  or  to  be  had 
thereon,  that  counsel  of  the  Mayor,  Alderman  and  citi- 
zens of  Philadelphia,  be  and  they  are  hereby  instruct- 
ed to  permit  and  suffer  the  same  to  have  such  opera- 
tions and  effect  accordingly;  so  far  only  however  as  the 
said  Mayor,  Alderman  and  citizens  of  Philadelphia,  are 
or  may  be  concerned  therein,  and  saving  the  rights  of 
all  and  every  other  person  and  persons  whomsoever. 

Mr.  Wright  from  the  committee  of  accounts,  made 
report  in  relation  to  the  accounts  of  the  Managers  of 
Will's  Hospital,  from  which  it  appears  that  the  amount 
of  money  drawn  by  the  Managers  from  the  City  Trea- 
surer,  up  to  the  31st  August,   1834,  is 

g3,200  00 
Amount  paid  by  them  for  house 

expenses  $798  56 

"     Med.  Depart.        161  79 

" '  "    Incidentals  147  93 

"  "     Furniture  1,485  SO 

"  "     Real  Estate  496  89 

3,090  69 


Balance 


gl09  31 


From  the  New  York  American. 

SHIP  CANAL  FROM  OSWEGO  TO  THE 

HUDSON. 

Our  columns  furnish  the  report  of  a   committee  of 

the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  made  some  time  ago,  in 

relation  to  this  magnificent  project,  and  to  the  interest 

which  this  city  in  particular,  has  in  its  accomplishment. 

No  order  has  as  yet  been  taken  by  the  Chamber  on  the 

matter — meanwhile  we  ask  attention  to  the  statements 

and  reasoning  of  the  report,  and  have  only  space  to  add 

here,  that  a  Convention  is  to  assemble  at  Utica  on  the 

11th  inst.  of  delegates  from  the  various  counties,  and 

from  this  city,  more  immediately  interested  in  such  an 

improvement. 

Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
upon  the  Letter  of  "the  Corresponding  Committee 
of  the  Citizens  of  the  County  of  Oswego." 
The  Letter  and  Documents  which  were  referred  to 
us,  indicate  two  projects  of  great  importance  to  the  na- 
tion at  large,  and  especially  interesting  to  the  people 
of  this  state;  the  first  proposes  the  construction  of  a  Ship 
Canal  around  Niagara  Falls,  by  means  of  which  a  com- 
munication will  be  effected  between  Lake  Ontario  and 
the  upper  Lakes.     Vessels  navigating  Lake  Erie  and 
Lake  Ontario,  can  now  approach  within  eight  miles  of 
each  other,  and  the  proposed  work  would  not,  proba- 
bly, much  exceed  that  length.     We  have  no  calcula- 
tion of  its   cost,  except  an  incidental  assertion  of  the 
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committee  of  the  citizens  of  Oneida  county,  that  a  Ca- 
nal, of  sufficient  capacity,  to  meet  all  the  probable 
wants  of  our  inland  Commerce,  can  be  completed  for 
less  than  two  millions  of  dollars:  but,  if  the  opinion  of 
its  importance  which  those  gentlemen  have  expressed 
be  correct,  the  question  of  expense  is  unworthy  of  the 
consideration  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
tinder  whose  superintendence  it  should  be  executed. — 
We  will  briefly  state  some  of  the  reasons  which  have 
been  urged,  why  this  should  be  a  National  work. 

1.  The  large  number  of  states  whose  resources  would 
be  thereby  developed,  and  their  productions  borne  to 
a  market  with  greater  economy  of  time  and  money. — 
New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  and 
Michigan  Territory,  are  all  directly  interested,  being 
bounded  in  part  by  the  chain  of  Lakes  on  our  northern 
frontiers;  Kentucky  and  western  Virginia  have  an  in- 
direct interest  in  the  project,  througli  their  communi- 
cation with  Lake  Erie,  by  means  of  the  Erie  and  Ohio 
canal;  and  states  more  remote,  by  their  artificial  works, 
and  the  means  of  communication  which  nature  has  pro- 
vided, would  largely  participate  in  that  increase  of  fa- 
cilities, and  advancement  of  prosperity,  which  would 
result  from  the  completion  of  this  magnificent  enter- 
prise. 

2.  The  chain  of  Lakes  furnishes  the  natural  and  ex- 
peditious mode  of  communication  with  the  Indians  of 
the  northwest.  The  removal  of  the  chief  impediment 
which  obstructs  their  navigation,  would  enable  the  Go- 
vernment to  give  greater  efficiency  to  its  paternal  zeal 
in  favor  of  this  unhappy  race,  and  bringing  them  near- 
er to  the  blessings  of  civilization  and  Christianity.chang- 
ing  them  from  cruel  foes  or  capricious  friends  into  in- 
dustrious and  useful  neighbors. 

3.  '1  he  inestimable  importance  of  our  having  the 
command  of  the  Lakes  in  the  event  of  our  being  again 
involved  in  a  war.  If  this  work  were  constructed,  all 
the  munitions  of  war  could  be  conveyed  with  so  much 
ease  and  rapidity,  that  any  point  threatened  with  at- 
tack could  be  strengthened  with  little  delay,  and  a 
single  fleet  would  form  the  cheap  and  efficacious  de- 
fence of  our  most  extended  and  most  valuable  line  of 
frontier. 

4.  The  rapidity  with  which  the  industry  and  enter 
prise  of  the  people  of  Canada,  sustained  by  the  rich  re 
wards  of  a  fertile  soil,  and  encouraged  by  the  munifi 
cent  policy  of  their  Government,  is  raising  up  a  dan 
gerous  rival  in  our  immediate  neighborhood;  dangerous 
in  peace,  from  the  numerous  temptations  and  induce- 
ments which  she  offers  to  many  of  the  most  productive 
regions  in  our  country,  to  seek  with  her  a  market  for 
the  sale  of  their  own  products,  and  the  purchase  of  fo- 
reign commodities;  and  in  war,  from  her  numerical 
force,  increasing  with  wonderful  rapidity,  and  from  the 
position  which  she  occupies  in  relation  to  us,  a  position 
which  she  is  continually  strengthening.  From  the  do- 
cuments accompanying  the  letter  referred  to  us,  it  ap- 
pears tiiat  the  emigration  from  the  British  Isles  to  the 
Canadas,  averages  50,000  annually;  that,  in  addition  to 
the  Rideau  and  Welland  canals,  several  schemes  of  ex- 
tensive intercommunication  have  been  commenced;  that 
the  soil  in  general,  is  extremely  fertile;  that  of  the 
thirty  steamboats  which  last  year  navigated  Ontario 
and  the  St.  Lawrence,  only  three  belonged  to  ports  on 
the  American  side;  and,  to  use  the  language  of  a  recent 
memorial  to  Congress,  "that,  during  the  last  five  years, 
it  has  grown, in  the  resources  of  population  and  wealth, 
in  agricultural  improvements,  commercial^enterprise 
and  industry,  beyond  what  is  known  to  have  been  ac- 
complished within  the  same  period  in  the  most  flour- 
ishing parts  of  our  own  favored  country. 

These  considerations  enforce  the  necessity  of  our 
acting  with  a  liberal  zeal,  to  counterbalance  the  ex- 
ertions of  so  sagacious  and  enterprising  a  rival;  and  if 
the  Government  of  the  United  SUtes  should  refuse  to 
interfere,   the  project  by  which  we  shall  at  once  be 


placed  upon  an  equality  with  our  competitor.and  perhaps 
secure  a  superiority,  is  amply  within  the  resources  of 
our  own  state.  When  effected,  the  result  will  be  that, 
instead  of  seeing  the  products  of  the  most  fertile  por- 
tion of  our  northern  and  northwestern  territory,  car- 
ried to  Montreal,  we  shall  have  a  large  portion  of  our 
Canadian  neighbors  resorting  to  the  market  of  New 
York,  through  the  channel,  the  constructing  of  which 
is  the  second  project  suggested  in  the  papers  now  un- 
der consideration. 

This  proposes  to  provide  the  means  of  passing  ves- 
sels of  from  100  to  200  tons  burthen, from  Lake  Ontario 
to  the  Hudson,  by  improving  the  navigation  of  the  Os- 
wego river  and  Oneida  outlet,  making  a  navigable  com- 
munication from  the  head  of  Oneida  Lake  to  the  Mo- 
hawk, and  removing  or  overcoming  the  impediments 
which  that  river  offers.  The  individuals  recommend- 
ing this  measure.are  men  of  practical  wisdom,  who  have 
long  had  the  subject  under  consideration;  and  they  con- 
fidently express  the  opinion,  that  a  steamboat  commu- 
nication, by  this  route,  between  Ontario  and  the  Hud- 
son, would  not  cost  more  than  two  millions  of  dollars. 
An  enlightened  policy  would  induce  our  state  to  execute 
the  work  at  ten  times  that  cost,  if  we  can  credit  the  pro- 
phecy of  judge  Wright.that  "the  completion  of  the  Wel- 
land canal,  and  of  the  canal  around  the  Rapids  of  the 
St.  Lawrence,  will  secure  to  the  Canadas  one  half  of 
the  trade  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Michigan." 

We  have  unquestionably  derived  great  advantages 
from  the  Erie  canal,  and  we  owe  a  large  debt  of  grati- 
tude to  that  illustrious  man  whose  decision  and  energy 
created  it;  but  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  it  has  nearly 
reached  the  maximum  of  its  utility,  and  that  the  re- 
sources of  our  industrious  and  enterprising  population 
require  additional  means  for  their  full  development. — 
Many  bulky  and  heavy  articles  are  exeluded  from  the 
canal  by  the  rates  of  toll,  and  the  number  of  these  will 
continually  enlarge,  as  the  products  of  our  skill  and  la- 
bor are  increased.  The  great  lumber  counties  lying 
along  our  southern  line  are  threatened  with  an  entire 
exclusion, and  are  sometimes  compelled  to  resort  to  the 
Baltimore  market,  over  the  Rapids  and  intricacies  of 
the  Susquehanna,  instead  of  seeking  that  which  habit 
and  inclination  would  indicate.  If  a  steam  navigation 
were  open  from  the  city  of  New  York  to  Oswego,  the 
numerous  rivers  and  lakes  which  run  through  the  cen- 
tral and  southwestern  parts  of  our  state,  towards  Onta- 
rio, would  supply,  with  easy  additions  from  art,  the 
means  of  junction  with  that  Lake,  which,  upon  the 
completion  of  these  two  schemes,  would  be  the  termi- 
nation of  an  inland  sea,  having  a  greater  circumference 
than  the  Euxine.  The  existing  canals,  together  with  a 
rail  road  through  the  southern  tier  of  counties,  from 
the  Hudson  to  Lake  Erie,  would  bring  all  parts  of  the 
state,  which  are  not  immediately  within  the  scope  of 
the  proposed  improvements,  into  an  expeditious  and 
economical  communication  with  the  Atlantic.  We  shall 
then  have  done  all  that  a  liberal  policy  can  suggest,  to 
develope  and  improve  the  blessings  of  a  bountiful  Pro- 
vidence. 

The  limits  within  which  we  deem  it  expedient  to 
confine  this  report,  do  not  permit  our  entering  into  a 
detail  of  arguments  and  illustrations  to  support  the 
opinions  which  we  have  expressed,  nor  do  we  consider 
ourselves  called  upon  to  recommend  any  immediate  ac- 
tion by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce;  but,  inasmuch  as  ev- 
ry  question  of  internal  improvements  within  our  state 
is  deeply  interesting  to  all  classes  of  individuals  in  our 
city,  and  in  a  particular  degree  to  our  merchants,  we 
respectfully  recommend  the  adoption  of  the  following 
resolutions. 

Resolved,  That  a  standing  committee  be  appointed 
to  originate,  receive  and  answer  communications  of  our 
fellow  citizens  throughout  the  state,  upon  the  subject 
of  Internal  Improvements. 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  be  requested  to  assure 
the  Corresponding    committee  of  the  citizens  of  the 
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county  of  Owego,  that  this  Chamber  appreciates  the 
public  spirit  which  animates  them, — concurs  in  opinion 
with  them  respecting  the  importance  of  the  projects 
which  they  recommend, — and  will  cheerfully  co-ope- 
rate in  attempts  to  conduct  them  to  an  early  comple- 
tion. 

ISAAC  S.   HONE, 
JOHN  S.   CHARY, 
AUG.    WYMvOOP.       "» 
June  2,  1834. 


From  the  Columbia  Spy. 
INTERNAL  IMPROVEMENT. 

Great  efforts  are  now  being  made  by  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  and  Maryland,  each  to  attract  to  its  own 
mart,  and  open  a  passage  through  its  own  territory  for 
the  whole  trade  of  the  "Great  West."  1  he  citizens 
of  the  first  named  state,  finding  that  the  Erie  canal  will 
soon  be  deprived  of  the  largest  part  of  that  lucrative 
business  which  has  rendered  it  a  most  valuable  source 
of  income,  through  the  greater  facilities  afforded  by 
the  Pennsylvania  canals  now  nearly  completed,  which 
open  so  much  earlier,  and  close  so  much  later  in  the 
season,  and  reach  market  in  a  far  shorter  passage,  are 
now  agitating  the  project  of  a  thoroughfare  for  vessels 
from  the  Hudson  to  the  lakes,  which,  by  removing  the 
necessity  for  transhipment,  and  by  the  greater  speed 
which  will  be  attained,  will  still  draw  the  current  of 
commerce  through  its  midst.  In  our  own  state,  a  plan 
has  been  entertained  of  making  the  Susquehanna  navi- 
gable for  steamboats;  and  thus  opening  a  communica- 
tion with  the  lakes,  which  will  not  only  answer  the 
purposes  of  trade,  but  afford  a  safe  channel  for  the 
conveyance  of  arms  and  stores  by  government  in  time 
of  war.  Baltimore  already  feels  the  destructive  effects 
of  our  improvements  upon  her  interests— the  products 
of  northern,  middle  and  western  Pennsylvania  which 
have  been  hitherto  borne  into  her  lap,  are  now  seeking 
a  change  of  markets  in  the  metropolis  of  their  own 
state — and  the  enterprising  people  of  the  city  of  monu- 
ments, not  content  with  the  rail  way  stretching  thence 
to  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  are  warmly  calling  for 
an  extension  of  our  canals  down  to  tide  water. 

Of  these  schemes  we  have  been  silent  spectators — 
not  holding  ourselves  competent  to  judge  of  the  bene- 
fi's  or  advantages  which  may  accrue  from  them,  we 
were  satisfied  to  leave  the  discussion  to  more  competent 
hands — and  knowing  how  apt  people,  when  they  have 
caught  a  pet  theory  or  project,  are  to  build  air-castles, 
and  to  be  carried  away  with  flighty  fancies,  we  have 
not  judged  it  necessary  to  read  all  that  has  been  writ- 
ten on  the  subject.  We  are  satisfied  with  things  as 
they  now  stand — we  want  Pennsylvania  to  have  a  fair 
chance  to  gather  all  the  advantage  from  her  improve- 
ments that  they  can  product-,  and  are  utterly  opposed 
to  any  new  works  that  will  tend  to  the  injury  of  her 
income  and  future  prospects.  We  have  one  view  ol 
this  matter,  which  we  have  not  seen  mentioned;  if  it 
be  true,  as  the  Pennsylvania  Intelligencer  suggests, 
that  our  canals  can  never  afford  an  avenue  to  market 
for  the  coal  of  the  upper  country,  on  account  of  the 
expense  of  tolls  and  transportation,  how  can  the  busi- 
ness be  improved  upon  them  by  the  introduction  of 
Steam  navigation  on  the  Susquehanna?  Certainly  the 
latter  would  enter  into  competition  with  the  former, 
and,  if  its  advantages  are  such  as  they  are  described  to 
be  by  that  paper,  it  would  render  them  completely 
useless  and  unproductive.  There  seems  to  be  a  dif- 
ference of  opinion  between  the  Intelligencer  and  Balti- 
more American,  whose  editors  say,  only  give  us  a  canal 
down  to  tide  from  Columbia,  and  your  coal  and  other 
products  will  have  a  choice  of  markets,  plainly  insinu- 
ating that  the  cost  of  conveyance  will  not  be  too  great 
to  prevent  a  profitable  trade.  It  is  evident  to  us,  that 
the  judgment  of  the  Harrisburg  writer  is  somewhat 


dazzled  by  the  splendour  and  magnificence  of  his  fa- 
vourite plan,  while  the  canny  Baltimoreans  are  wide 
awake  to  take  advantage  of  every  thing  which  may 
promise  to  make  the  rich  vallies,  mines  and  forests  of 
Pennsylvania  once  more  tributary  to  the  wealth  and 
commerce  of  their  city. 


FARRANDSVILLE. 

This  place  is  situated  near  the  head  of  the  improve- 
ments on  the  West  Branch  of  the  Susquehanna,  and 
at  the  nearest  point  from  tlje  Atlantic  to  the  great 
Bituminous  Coal  mines  of  Pennsylvania.  We  have 
lately  made  a  vKit  there  and  were  really  surpris- 
ed and  gratified  at  the  movements  of  enterprise  which 
we  saw.  There  are  about  400  inhabitants,  and  ar- 
rangements are  making  for  200  more  which  the  works 
require.  There  is  a  numerous  body  of  selected  mechan- 
ics.which  for  variety.skill  and  experience,  we  presume, 
are  not  equalled  in  Pennsylvania,  unless  in  the  cities  of 
Philadelphia  or  Pittsburg.  The  business  now  in  ope- 
ration is  mining  of  coal,  iron,  fire  clay,  &c.  coking, 
making  and  burning  bricks  with  coal,  constructing  a 
rail  road,  and  the  inclined  plane  of  about  2000  feet  in 
length,  which  is  the  longest  in  the  United  States — se- 
veral dams,  mills  for  sawing  boards  and  shingles, 
ploughing  and  groving,  extensive  nail  works,  rolling 
mills,  and  7  or  8  furnaces,  besides  turning  engines — 
the  manufacture  of  cars,  &c.  &.c.  The  mill  work  and 
machinery  are  of  the  most  complete  and  expensive 
kind.  We  were  told  there  was  not  a  man,  woman  or 
child  over  ten  years  of  age,  who  were  not  engaged  in 
some  productive  employment,  and  not  a  drop  of  whisky 
is  sold  or  consumed  by  any  of  the  inhabitants-  The  sales 
of  iron  to  this  little  place  from  Centre  county,  we  think 
is  now  more  than  to  the  city  of  Philadelphia.  The  ex- 
ports from  works  now  preparing,  will  next  year  be  more 
than  from  the  whole  county  besides. 

The  people  of  the  West  Branch  have  at  all  times  re- 
presented to  the  legislature  that  their  coal  resources 
were  sufficient  to  compensate  the  state  in  vestments. 
The  fact  is  now  settled  beyond  a  question,  and  still  the 
improvements  are  not  completed  so  as  to  offer  the  ne- 
cessary facilities  for  sending  coal  down  by  the  canal. 

Two  years  and  a  half  ago,  this  spot  was  only  accessi- 
ble by  a  horse  path  when  the  river  was  low.  William 
P.  Farrand,  Esq.  the  agent  and  superintendent,  com- 
menced his  operations  by  breaking  a  path  into  the 
mountain  through  a  snow  three  feet  in  depth.  At  that 
time  he  could  not  procure  a  night's  lodging  or  a  meal 
of  victuals  without  going  to  a  log  cabin  two  miles  and  a 
half  back  and  forward.  We  were  informed,  that  on 
one  occasion,  he  was  shut  in  by  ice,  and  provisions 
were  sent  to  him— he  passed  many  nights  in  the  hills, 
both  in  the  snow  and  the  rain,  without  any  kind  of 
shelter.and  has  been  more  than  once  roused  by  screams 
of  a  panther.  Thanks  be  to  him,  he  at  last  succeeded 
in  finding  coal  of  vaiious  kinds,  iron,  fire  clay,  fine 
clay  for  potteries,  grindstones,  &c.  He  has  also  suc- 
ceeded in  making  cokes,  bo'h  by  ovens  and  coke  pits. 
Already  has  he  burnt  four  kilns  of  bricks  with  coal, 
which  we  believe  are  the  first  burned  with  this  kind  of 
fuel  in  the  United  States.  Mr.  Farrand  has  settled  the 
character  and  use  of  our  fire  clay  by  experiments  and 
the  mode  of  manufacturing  it.  He  has  shown  that  our 
rivers  may  be  navigated  by  steam,  if  necessary — and 
last  of  all,  he  has  exhausted  his  own  health.and  we  fear 
will  be  obliged  to  leave  the  country.  We  think,  how- 
ever, in  justice  to  Mr.  Farrand,  we  must  say,  and  we 
can  do  so,  from  the  pretty  good  knowledge  of  the  fart, 
that  he  leaves  this  country  without  having  speculated 
to  the  amount  of  one  dollar  on  his  own  account. 

A  single  visit  to  Farrandsville  will  demonstrate  all  and 
more  than  we  have  set  forth — to  Mr.  Farrand  and  those 
concerned  in  his  unwearied  enterprise,  the  inhabitants 
of  Lycoming  and  Centre  counties.aswell  as  many  other 
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portions  of  Pennsylvania,  besides  the  commonwealth, 
will  be  greatly  benefited. 

A  new  town  called  "  Lock  Haven,"  which  promises 
to  be  of  some  importance,  has  also  sprung  up,  within 
six  miles  of  Farrandsville — the  result  of  the  perseve- 
rance with  which  the  enterprise  of  Mr.  Farrand  was 
continued.  Here,  many  fine  building  lots  may  yet  be 
procured.  The  town  is  located  on  the  basin  of  the  Bald 
Eagle  dam,  where  the  cross-cut  has  its  connection,  and 
where  we  expect  to  see  the  seat  of  justice  of  a  new 
county  before  five  y ears.—  Miltonian. 

From  the  Wyoming  Herald. 
CANALS  AND  RAIL  ROADS. 

Mr.  Miner — 

I  brought  the  subject  of  the  contemplated  rail  road  from 
Wilkes-Batre  to  the  Lehigh,  again  into  public  view, 
by  a  brief  article,  last  week.  Its  importance  to  us  does 
not  seem  to  be  duly  regarded-  Look  at  the  great  improve- 
ments with  which  it  leads  to  a  connection.  The  Morris 
Canal  from  the  tide  waters  of  New  York  bay  to  Easton 
has  this  season  transported,  besides  other  things,  about 
20,000  tons  of  coal,  and  will  probably  take  10  or  12,000 
tons  more;  showing  that  it  is  a  real,  practical,  business 
canal;  and  that  the  scheme  of  raising  boats  by  inclined 
planes,  which  many  feared  would  not  answer,  works 
very  well-  It  is  confidently  said  that  the  Company 
mean  the  coming  season  to  extend  their  works  from 
Newark  to  Jersey  City,  and  make  it  throughout  its 
whole  extent  a  30  ton  boat  canal.  Passing  through  an 
extensive  and  thriving  portion  of  New  Jersey — leading 
from  Easton  to  Newark,  and  New  York,  it  will  be  seen 
at  a  glance,  by  every  clear  minded  man,  that  it  is  our 
interest  to  open  a  way  from  Wilkes  Bane  to  this  work 
if  we  can  and  as  early  as  we  can. 

Again — The  Delaware  Division  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Canal,  has  this  season  suffered  no  breach — no  interrup- 
tion— no  impediment;  but  is  in  full,  complete,  and 
successful  operation;  showing  notwithstanding  the  ap- 
prehensions which,  for  a  time,  existed,  that  it  is  a  per- 
manent and  sound  job  of  work.  Thus  from  Easton  to 
Philadelphia  the  navigation  is  certain  and  easy:  all  we 
could  desire. 

In  the  third  place,  and  h'ghly  important  to  all  this 
upper  country,  as  well  as  to  that  below,  the  Delaware 
and  Raritan  Canal  is  so  far  finished  as  to  be  navigable. 
A  paper  before  me  tells  ofsloops  loaded  passing  through, 
delivering  goods  from  city  to  city  in  48  hours  time:  and 
the  feeder,  made  navigable  from  Blacks'  Eddy,  is  nearly 
completed,  which  opens  to  boats  from  Easton  a  choice, 
first — through  the  Morris  Canal  to  New  York;  second 
—through  the  Delaware  Canal  to  Philadelphia;  or  third, 
through  the  feeder  and  Raritan  Canal  to  New  York. — 
All  these  great  works  point  up  towards  us  and  invite 
our  enterprise  and  trade. 

And  how  near  do  they  come  to  us?  I  answer,  what 
the  intelligent  public  well  know,  that  the  Lehigh  Com- 
pany's Canal,  which  unites  with  the  woiks  named, 
comes  up  from  Easton  to  Mauch  Chunk  46£  miles;  and 
that  it  is  one  of  the  best  constructed  and  noblest  pieces 
of  workmanship  the  present  century,  distinguished  for 
improvement,  has  seen  accomplished.  This  brings  the 
navigation  within  about  30  miles,  on  a  straight  line  from 
Wilkes-Barre. 

One  very  important  fact  I  am  about  to  mention  which 
will  be  read,  I  think,  with  interest  and  pleasure.  A 
boat  from  Mauch  Chunk,  loaded  with  about  50  tons  of 
Coal,  passed  all  the  way  to  the  wharves  at  the  ciiy  of 
New  York  by  the  Raritan  canal,  without  transhipment ! 
With  such  easy  access  to  the  two  chief  cities  of  the 
nation,  except  the  interruptions  that  exist  between  this 
place  and  Mauch  Chunk,  is  it  not  a  reproach  upon  our 
enterprise,  almost  upon  our  patriotism,  that  we  do  not 
rise  up  in  sufficient  strength  to  overcome  these  obsta- 
cles? It  is  a  shame !  In  truth,  fellow  citizens,  we 
ought,  one  and  all,  to  put  our  shoulders  to  the  wheel, 


call  on  Hercules,  and  cause  the  rail  way  to  Wright's 
Creek  on  the  Lehigh,  and  the  canal  from  thence  to 
Mauch  Chunk,  to  be  made. 

This  is,  still,  but  introductory.     In  my  next,  I  shall 
give  you  some  very  interesting  facts  and  calculations. 
A  CITIZEN. 


Sept.  22,  1834. 

Tbe  Pennsylvania  Canal. — The  Louisville  Adver- 
tiser, of  the  11th  instant,  has  along  article  upon  the 
probable  operation  of  this  great  improvement  upon  the 
cities  of  Cincinnati  and  Louisville,  and  upon  the  coun- 
try east  of  those  places.  That  this  line  of  communica- 
tion is  destined  to  exercise  a  powerful  influence  upon 
the  trade  of  the  whole  west,  there  can  be  no  doubt. — 
The  operations  of  the  present  season,  when  the  rail 
road  over  the  mountain  was  incomplete,  and  when  there 
was  but  little  competition,  being  but  two  lines  of  trans- 
portation, gives  but  a  slight  and  imperfect  conception 
of  the  effect  which  will  be  produced,  when  the 
rail  road  is  completed,  and  the  competition  full  and 
spirited. 

A  third  line— the  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio — has  recent- 
ly been  put  in  operation,  and  a  fourth  company  is,  we 
are  told,  now  forming  During  the  ensuing  season  we 
hope  to  see  a  very  active  business  carried  on  through 
this  great  improvement. 

Some  further  improvement  of  the  Ohio  from  Pitts- 
burg to  Portsmouth,  or  at  least  to  Wheeling,  seems 
necessary,  or  certainly  very  desirable,  to  ensure  the 
speedy  and  cheap  transportation  of  merchandize,  and 
produce,  during  the  lowest  stage  of  the  river.  But 
pre-eminent  in  importance  at  this  lime  is  the  completion 
at  an  early  day,  of  the  connection  of  the  Pennsylvania 
and  Ohio  canals  by  the  Mahoning  route.  The  progress 
which  our  improvements  have  already  made,  has  excit- 
ed much  alarm  in  New  York,  and  the  enterprise  and 
spirit  of  her  citizens  are  already  at  work  to  devise  still 
more  advantageous  routes  of  competition.  Give  us, 
however,  the  Mahoning  canal,  and  we  may  defy  all  at- 
tempts to  compete  with  us  through  the  ice  bound  end 
of  Lake  Erie. — Pittsburg  Gazette, 
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The  Louisville  Advertiser,  of  the  11th  inst.,  has  the 
following  remarks  on  the  probable  effect  of  this  great 
improvement  upon  Louisville,  Cincinnati,  and  the  coun- 
try east  of  those  cities. 

"  Now  let  us  inquire  what  will  be  the  effects  of  this 
Pennsylvania  improvement  on  Louisville,  Cincinnati — 
on  what  we  may  term  the  whole  valley  of  the  Ohio? 
It  is  estimated  that  nearly  a  thousand  hogsheads  of  tobac- 
co have  been  shipped  this  year  from  Kentucky,  Ohio, 
and  Western  Virginia,  up  the  river,  and  by  the  Penn. 
sylvania  canal  and  rail  road  to  Philadelphia.  Large 
shipments  of  bacon,  pork,  lard,  flour,  &c-  have  taken 
the  same  direction — and  the  calculation  is,  that  most  of 
the  surplus  products  of  the  country  lying  east  of  Louis- 
ville, will  hereafter  be  shipped  eastward — will  be  trans- 
ported up  the  rivers,  and  through  the  Pennsylvania  and 
Ohio  canals  to  Philadelphia  and  New  York.  By  the 
same  route,  supplies  of  groceries  will  be  received  from 
the  Atlantic  cities,  and  thus  a  large  portion  of  the  gro- 
cery business  hitherto  done  in  Louisville  and  Cincinnati, 
will  be  transacted  in  the  Atlantic  cities. 

Within  the  last  few  months,  considerable  importa- 
tions of  coffee,  from  Philadelphia,  were  made  by  a 
house  in  this  city,  because  the  article  was  obtained  ou 
better  terms  than  it  could  be  procured  at  New  Orleans. 
Sugars,  teas,  and  groceries  of  every  description,  are 
also  flowing  over  the  mountains  into  the  west.  In  a 
word,  Philadelphia,  by  the  operation  of  "the  Pennsyl- 
vania canal  and  rail  road,"  bids  fair  to  engross  the  dry 
goods  business  of  "  the  West,"  and  to  supply  the  whole 
country,  on  the  Ohio,  east  of  Louisville,  with  groceries- 
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Such  a  change  in  the  imports  and  exports  of  a  large  dis- 
trict of  country,  which  heretofore  shipped  its  surplus 
products  to  New  Orleans  and  received  its  supplies  of 
groceries  through  Louisville,  Cincinnati,  &c.  must  be 
productive  of  important,  if  not  serious  results.  To 
our  minds  the  following  inquiries  are  naturally  sug- 
gested. 

1,  Will  not  the  receiving  and  forwarding  business, 
as  well  as  the  trade  of  Louisville,  in  produce,  be  se- 
riously affected? 

2.  Will  not  our  grocery  trade  be  greatly  dimin- 
ished? 

And,  may  not  the  increased  facilities  of  shipping  to 
the  east,  and  procuring  credit  there,  soon  affect  our 
wholesale  business  in  dry  goods? 

In  reply  to  the  first  of  these  inquiries,  it  may  be  stated 
that  the  forwarding  and  shipping  business  of  this  city 
must  decline,  if  the  produce  of  the  eastern  parts  of 
Virginia  and  Pennsylvania,  should  be  sent  to  Philadel- 
phia and  New  York,  instead  of  New  Orleans.  By  draw- 
ing our  products  across  the  mountains,  Philadelphia 
will  necessarily  bring  an  additional  portion  of  the  west 
directly  within  the  sphere  of  her  operations.  In  other 
terms,  by  her  canal  and  rail  road,  she  will  command 
the  country,  on  the  Ohio,  above  Cincinnati.  If,  by 
overcoming  natural  obstacles,  gaining  time  and  dimin- 
ishing the  expenses  of  transportation,  she  can  command 
the  pork,  lard,  bacon,  tobacco,  hemp,  and  flour  of  the 
country  east  of  Cincinnati,  w  hat  can  prevent  Philadel- 
phia from  supplying  the  same  district  of  country  with 
groceries  as  well  as  dry  goods?  It  the  bulky  products 
of  the  west  can  be  more  advantageously  shipped,  from 
Portsmouth,  Ohio,  or  Maysville,  Kentucky,  to  Phila- 
delphia, than  to  New  Orleans — it  must  follow  that  gro- 
ceries can  be  brought  from  Philadelphia,  to  the  points 
we  have  just  named,  on  better  terms  than  they  can  be 
imported  from  New  Orleans.  The  second  inquiry,  then 
— "  will  not  our  grocery  trade  be  greatly  diminished?" 
— must  be  answered  in  the  affirmative.  A  large  por- 
tion of  the  wholesale  business,  hitherto  transacted  here, 
in  groceries,  has  been  with  merchants  residing  east  of 
us — in  Pittsburg  and  other  towns  between  that  city  and 
this.  That  branch  of  trade  is  already  rapidly  declining, 
and  must  be  entirely  cut  off,  should  the  Pennsylvania 
canal  and  rail  road  meet  the  anticipations  of  their  pro- 
jectors. 

To  the  third  inquiry,  an  affirmative  answer  must  also 
be  given.  Should  Philadelphia  become  a  market  for 
a  large  portion  of  the  exports  of  the  valley  of  the  Ohio, 
merchants  from  the  interior  towns  will  not  only  barter 
for  such  articles  as  may  be  saleable  in  the  east,  but  will 
ship  them  on  their  own  account;  and,  if  their  profits  on 
their  exports  will  defray  their  expenses,  they  will  visit 
Philadelphia  and  New  York,  form  acquaintances  and 
connections  in  business,  and  import  their  own  dry  goods, 
as  well  as  their  groceries. 

Such,  it  appears  to  us,  are  the  prospects  presented  to 
this  city,  by  the  completion  of  the  Pennsylvania  canal 
and  rail  road,  and  the  Ohio  Canals.  They  are  by  no 
means  flattering;  on  the  contrary,  they  are  well  calcu- 
lated to  create  alarm;  but  we  should  not,  on  that  ac- 
count, shut  our  eyes  to  our  real  condition.  As  an  intelli- 
gent people,  we  should  calmly  survey  our  prospects, 
and  prepare  to  adopt  measures  to  counteract  the  effects 
of  the  enterprise  of  Pennsylvania,  to  the  extent  to 
which  that  enterprise  may  be  calculated  to  diminish 
our  commerce  or  affect  our  interests. 


From  the  Pittsburg  Advocate. 

Sept.  24, 1834. 
The  Pennsylvania  canal  is  in  fine  condition,  and  goods 
arriving  from  Philadelphia  in  11  to  13  days.  The 
quantity  of  merchandize  delivered  here  by  canal,  in  the 
last  thirty  days  has  been  equal  to  that  of  the  most  pres- 
sing  business  month  of  the  spring.  Our  freighters  and 
merchants  have  made  suitable  arrangements  for  the  ne- 


cessary supply  of  keel  boats  of  light  draft,  to  secure 
the  shipment  of  goods  to  the  west  without  the  least  de- 
lay, and  we  are  assured  that  shipments  were  never 
made  with  greater  despatch  than  at  this  moment.  The 
average  time  of  making  the  passage  to  Wheeling  since 
the  1st  August,  has  been  less  than //<ree  dajs,  and  in 
no  instance,  except  one  unfortunate  case,  has  that  time 
been  exceeded  more  than  a  day,  although  upwards  of 
seventy  boats  have  been  sent  hence  in  that  time. — 
Freights  to  Cincinnati,  62^  per  100  lbs.,  to  Louisville 
75.  A  respectable  forwarding  house  at  Wheeling 
quotes  the  present  prices  at  the  same  rate,  from  that 
place.  The  Wheeling  Times,  without  a  blush,  quotes 
the  rates  of  freight  as  at  87i  per  100  lbs.  from  Pitts- 
burg, while  but  50  to  62£  is  paid  from  Wheeling! 


Canal. — Our  canal  has  not  given  that  life  to  business, 
nor  increased  prosperity  to  that  extent  we  anticipated; 
yet  that  it  affords  the  cheapest  and  will  be  the  best 
communication  of  heavy  trade  between  this  valley  and 
Philadelphia,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  One  of  our  mer- 
chants, Mr.  Ziba  Bennett,  has  just  received,  all  the  way 
by  canal,  from  the  city,  ten  or  twelve  tons  of  Goods, 
at  a  cost  for  transportation  far  less  than  by  land  car- 
riage.—  Wyoming  Herald. 

Rare  Diversion — Last  week  a  party  of  our  citizens, 
forming  two  sides,  equally  numbered,  spent  a  day  in 
hunting  squirrels,  &c- — each  portion  of  the  party  am- 
bitious to  excel  the  other  in  the  quantity  of  game  taken. 
On  counting  up  the  spoils  of  war,  they  had  killed  341 
squirrels,  besides  many  pheasants,  partridges,  wild 
pigeons,  and  other  game. — lb. 

Bears. — Many  bears  have  been  killed  within  a  few 
weeks  past;  in  different  parts  of  the  county.  We  pre- 
sume a  scarcity  of  the  food  on  which  they  live  has  driv- 
en them  into  the  settlements,  and  made  them  more  bold 
than  usual. — lb. 

Bears — The  bears  are  migrating  to  the  south,  being 
starved  out  from  the  northern  wilderness.  A  number 
have  been  seen  in  the  north  part  of  this  county,  and 
several  have  been  shot.  We  understand  that  one  man 
killed  two  in  one  day. 

The  Indiana  (Pa-}  Register  says: — These  animals 
have  become  so  numerous  of  late,  that,  were  thev  of  a 
ferocious  nature,  we  should  be  afraid  to  venture  without 
the  precincts  of  our  domicils  after  dark.  Severals  of 
them  have  been  seen  preambulating  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  town,  audit  is  fine  amusement  to  our  sports- 
men in  giving  them  chose-  Numbers  have  already  been 
captured  in  different  parts  of  this  county. 


Bear.— We  understand  that  a  large  bear  was  killed 
in  the  \icinity  of  Beaver  Meadows  one  day  this  week. 
These  animals  seem  to  show  themselves  quite  frequent- 
ly in  the  habitable  parts  of  the  country  this  season. 
One  crossed  the  river  and  canal  a  little  below  this 
place  a  few  days  since,  and  was  seen  climbing  the 
mountain.  He  however  escaped  the  vigilance  of  Capt. 
Sherry  and  his  dogs,  which  his  bear-ship  may  count  a 
pretty  rare  piece  of  good  luck. 


BRISTOL  COLLEGE. 

The  following  information  respecting  this  institution 
was  furnished  us  by  a  young  man  who  was  a  short  time 
a  student  therein.  From  the  continually  increasing  in- 
terest which  is  manifested  in  every  matter  connected 
with  the  subject  of  education,  and  which  pervades 
every  class  ot  society,  wc  presume  it  will  be  acceptable 
to  our  readers. 

'I  his  flourishing  institution  is  advancing  very  rapidly. 
The  trustees  have  contributed  largely  to  defray  the  ex- 
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penses  of  building,  in  which  they  have  been  extensively 
engaged  the  past  summer.  The  institution  was  origina- 
ted to  aid  in  educating  young  men  for  the  Episcopal 
ministry,  and  it  will  surely  in  such  a  cause  succeed. — 
There  are  now  between  eighty  and  ninety  students  be- 
longing to  the  institution,  and  there  have  been  seventv 
applicants  denied  admission,  on  account  of  want  of 
room  for  their  reception — but  the  next  term  they  will 
be  able  to  accommodate  a  large  number  of  students. — 
As  to  the  course  of  studies,  there  is  as  thorough  a  classi- 
cal course  as  will  be  found  in  the  United  Slates.  The 
terms  are  very  low,  being  in  the  collegiate  department 
about  100  dollars,  everything  included  except  clothing 
and  books;  and  in  the  academical  department  about 
125  dollars.  The  fall  term  commences  on  the  first 
Wednesday  of  October.  There  is  no  doubt  but  by  the 
energy  of  the  trustees,  the  cause  in  which  it  is  engaged, 
and  its  advantages  over  other  colleges,  that  it  will  in  a 
short  time  become  the  "Alma  Mater"  of  the  middle 
states. 


From  the  States  Advocate. 
INTERNAL  IMPROVEMENT. 

We  have  received  the  following  communication  and 
most  cheerfully  insert  it  in  our  columns:  sensible  that 
the  project  recommended  by  Mr.  Karlhaus  is  more 
practicable  than  the  plan  which  gave  rise  to  his  sugges- 
tions. 

Kakthaus,   Cleahfield  Co.  7 
September  6,  1834.  £ 

Messrs.  Tweed  8c  Kelchner, 

Gentlemen — By  reading  in  the  Advocate  and  Penn- 
sylvania Intelligencer  so  much  concerning  a  new  pro- 
ject of  Internal  Improvement,  in  relation  to  a  sloop  and 
steamboat  navigation  from  the  Chesapeake  Bay  by  the 
north  east  branch  of  the  Susquehanna,  to  connect  with 
the  New  York  eastern  and  western  canal,  my  attention 
has  been  attracted  to  the  subject.  And,  as  Henry  K. 
Strong,  Esq.  as  a  corresponding  agent,  called  upon  me 
for  information  in  relation  thereto,  1  have,  this  day,  sent 
him  a  statement  of  a  project,  far  superior  to  any  sug- 
gested hitherto;  and  indeed  far  superior  to  any  plan  of 
improvement  jet  carried  into  effect  b)  state  or  individu- 
al enterprise.  It  remains  surprising  to  me,  when  I  re- 
flect upon  the  march  of  talent  and  enterprise,  in  search 
of  useful  objects  of  improvement,  that  such  a  project 
should,  so  long  have  escaped  the  notice  of  so  many 
intelligent  and  discerning  men  on  the  West  Branch. 

Not  many  years  since,  under  the  administration  of 
John  Q,.  Adams,  a  plan  was  suggested  by  Congress,  for 
opening  a  direct  communication  between  Washington 
and  the  western  frontier  by  a  national  road,  and  Major 
Long  an  engineer  in  the  service  of  the  United  States, 
was  ordered  to  explore  the  country  and  report  to  the 
next  session  of  Congress  the  best  route  for  said  road. 
The  various  routes  suggested  were  accordingly  explor- 
ed, and  lull  details  of, each  made  as  directed,  to  Con- 
gress. Major  Long  reported  and  set  forth  in  the  strong- 
est manner,  that  a  ra'l  road  from  Port  Ueposite,  follow- 
ing the  river  and  up  the  West  Branch  to  Sinnemaho- 
ning  and  then  by  that  stream  up  the  Drift  wood  Branch 
to  the  summit,  and  then  by  Potatoe  Creek  to  the  Alle- 
gheny river  and  so  on  to  Buffalo  would  effect  a  com- 
munication line  of  the  first  magnitude,  and  superior  to 
any  other  in  the  United  States.  The  whole  distance 
requires  no  inclined  plane,  as  there  is  no  elevation  of 
much  importance  toevercome. 

The  plan  I  suggest  is  to  confine  the  improvement  at 
present,  to  a  rail  road  from  the  head  of  the  canal  navi- 
gation at  Dunnstown,  by  the  route  surveyed  by  Major 
Long,  to  the  Northwestern  lakes.  It  appears  by  an  es- 
timate in  the  Daily  Pittsburg  Gazette,  that  the  distance 
from  Rochester  to  Olean  point  is  1S3  miles.  From 
Olean  to  Dunnstown,  by  the  Driftwood  Branch,  does 
pot  exceed   120  miles,  making  the  whole  distance  be- 


tween these  extremities  223  miles.  In  this  distance 
there  is  no  greater  rise  or  fall  in  the  country  than  is  in- 
dicated by  the  current  of  the  streams  which  are  in  no 
place  rapid.  The  sources  of  the  Driftwood  Branch  of 
Sinnemahoning  and  Potatoe  Creek  are  on  a  level  sur- 
face between  the  two  waters,  and  close  together.  The 
one  empties  into  the  Susquehanna,  the  other  into  the 
Allegheny. 

Intelligent  people  of  every  location  must  appreciate 
the  great  advantages  of  such  a  communication  between 
the  Pennsylvania  canal  and  the  trade  of  the  lakes.  And 
more  especially  would  merchants  from  the  western 
slates  that  trade  in  Philadelphia,  and  those  of  the  north- 
western parts  of  Pennsylvania  and  New  York,  soon 
learn  its  advantages  and  give  it  the  preference  over 
every  other  route  for  transporting  produce  to  the  city 
and  merchandize  to  the  west  in  return.  Its  excellence 
over  the  route  by  the  north-west  branch  and  Seneca  and 
Cayuga  Lakes,  and  York  canal  would  be  this: — The 
York  canal  between  Buffalo  and  those  interior  Lakes 
connected  with  the  north  west  branch  route  would  re- 
main closed  by  ice  some  weeks  in  the  fpring  after  the 
Pennsylvania  canal  would  be  navigable — consequently, 
the  large  amount  of  produce  which  would  be  collected 
at  Buffalo  and  Rochester  during  the  winter  would  pass 
by  the  west  branch  rail  road  and  canal  to  Philadelphia 
before  the  other  route  would  open;  and  the  merchan- 
dize of  merchants  of  the  western  states  along  the  great 
chain  of  Lakes,  and  even  those  of  New  York  and  Cana- 
da, would  prefer,  in  the  spring,  the  first  practicable 
route  for  conveying  their  goods  from  New  York  and 
Philadelphia  to  Buffalo. 

Again,  the  western  end  of  New  York,  Canada  and 
the  western  states  bordering  on  the  Lakes,  would  be 
suppled  with  coal  and  iron  from  the  west  branch  re- 
gions, as  it  is  well  known  that  those  requisite  and  indis- 
pensable articles  abound  in  greater  quantities,  and  bet- 
ter qualities  here  than  any  where  else  in  the  Uifon.  I 
mean  the  bituminous  coal  of  Lycoming  and  Clearfield 
counties,  in  connection  with  the  iron  of  Centre-  To 
It  ave  the  other  advantages  out  of  sight,  the  ease  with 
which  the  road  could  be  made,  either  for  locomotive  or 
horse  power — the  shortness  of  it,  and  the  directness  of 
the  route  to  the  object  would,  or  ought  if  disinterestly 
viewed,  to  give  it  the  preference  over  the  other  project. 
The  nation  would  have  the  best  possible  communica- 
tion to  the  frontier  for  transporting  military  stores,  &c. 
andtlic  Pennsylvania  canal  would  not  only  be  connect- 
ed with  a  great  and  profitable  trade,  but  also  of  our 
coal  and  iron  which  of  itself  would  richly  repay  the 
nation;  as  well  as  amply  compensate  the  inventor. 

I  hope,  Messrs  Editors,  you  will  have  sufficient  pa- 
triotism to  state  these  facts  in  your  paper  and  I  will  not 
venture  to  give  my  reasons  why  this  route  has  been  so 
long  neglected — whether  from  puerility  or  ignorance 
no  matter  which,  1  put  sufficient  reliance  on  your  know- 
ledge of  the  facts  to  believe  that  you  will  think  it  worth 
attention. 

1  he  distance  from  the  mouth  of  Sinnemahoning  to 
Ki'ithaus  is  18  miles,  which  is  intentionally  not  embrac- 
ed in  my  project.  But  I  cannot  avoid  one  expression 
in  regard  to  it,  i.  e.  that  this  district  has  never  been 
considered  as  of  much  importance,  but  rather  abused 
and  rejected  as  a  wilderness  by  the  Representatives  of 
Lycoming  and  Centre  counties.  A  navigation  to  Belle- 
fonte  alone  has  been  brought  forward  for  the  use  of 
Centre  count;';  and  the  Lycoming  Coal  Company  does 
not  wish  to  have  the  improvement  carried  farther  than 
comports  with  their  own  interest. 

To  conclude  ny  letter,  I  remark  that  a  steamboat 
and  sloop  navigation  to  Owego  and  the  lakes  would 
answer  a  good  purpose  for  the  Plaister  and  Salt  trade. 
But  the  shortness  of  the  distance  by  the  Sinnemaho- 
nidg  to  Olean  I'oint  and  its  direct  communication  with 
the  Susquehanna  and  the  lakes,  appears  to  me  of  much 
more  importance.  Look  at  the  map  of  Pennsylvania 
and  New  Yoak,  it  will  show  the  difference  at  once. 


1834.] 
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If  the  Bituminous  coal  trade  from  this  section  comes 
into  play  the  Pennsylvania  canal  will  profit  by  it — 
Quite  different  results  will  be  produced  if  the  locks 
can  admit  all  the  trade  through  them— I  believe  the 
profit  of  the  whole  canal  system  would  be  doubled  by 
the  proposed  rail  road.  A  double  tract  of  rail  road  will 
afford  every  facility  for  passing  and  re-passing-,  winter 
and  summer,  for  locomotive  steam  power;  and  where 
is  the  country  better  supplied  with  materials  to  carry 
on  such  a  business.  And  to  effect  such  an  improve- 
ment as  that  between  Northumberland  and  the 
lakes  by  the  Sinnemahoning?  None  can  be  found. 
PETEU  ARN  KARTHAUS. 


MEMOIRS  OF  THE    PENNSYLVANIA  HISTORI- 
CAL SOCIETY. 

The  following  letters  are  extracted  from  the  last  vol. 
of  the  Transactions  of  the  Pennsylvania  Historical  So- 
ciety. 

TO  ALGERNON  SIDNEY. 

15th  October,  1681. 
There  are  many  things  make  a  man's  life  uneasie  in 
the  world,    which   are   great  abates  to  the  pleasure  of 
liveing;  but  scarcely  one  equall  to  that  of  the  unkind- 
ness  or  injustice  of  friends. 

I  have  been  ask't  by  severall,  since  I  came  last  to 
town,  if  Colonel  Sidney  and  I  were  fallen  out,  and  when 
I  deny'd  it,  and  lauglit  at  it;  they  tould  me  I  was  mis- 
taken, snd  to  convince  me,  stated  that  he  had  used  me 
very  ill  to  severall  persons,  if  not  companys;  saying,  I 
had  a  good  country,  but  the  basest  laws  in  the  world, 
not  to  be  endured  or  lived  under,  and  that  the  Turk 
was  not  more  absolute  than  I.  This  made  me  remem- 
ber the  discourse  we  had  together  at  my  house,  about 
my  drawing  constitutions  not  as  proposals  but  as  if  fixt 
to  the  hand.  And  that  as  my  act,  to  which  the  rest 
were  to  comply  if  they  would  be  concerned  with  me. 
But  withall,  I  could  not  but  call  to  mind  that  the  objec- 
tions were  presently  complyed  with,  both  by  my  ver- 
bal denyall  of  all  such  constructions  as  the  words  might 
bear  as  if  they  were  imposed  and  not  yet  free  for  de- 
bate. And,  also,  that  1  took  my  pen,  and  immediately 
altered  the  termes,  so  as  they  corresponded,  (and  tru- 
ly, I  thought  more  properly,)  with  thy  objection  and 
sense.  Upon  this  thou  didst  draw  a  draught  as  to  the 
fr.ime  of  government,  gave  it  me  to  read,  and  we  dis- 
courst  it  wilh  a  considerable  argument;  it  was  after- 
wards called  for  back  by  thee  to  finish  and  polish,  and 
I  suspended  proc<  eding  in  the  business  of  the  govern- 
ment ever  since,  (that  being  to  be  done  after  other 
matters,)  instead  of  any  further  conference  about  it. 

I  meet  with  this  sort  of  language  in  the  mouths  of 
severall,  I  shall  not  yet  believe  it;  'twere  not  well  in 
me  to  an  enemy,  less  so  to  a  friend;  but  if  it  be  true,  I 
shall  be  sorry  we  ever  were  so  well  acquainted^"  or 
that  I  have  given  so  much  occasion  to  them  that  hate  us, 
to  laugh  at  me  for  more  true  friendship  and  steady 
kindness  than  I  have  been  guilty  of,  to  any  man  I  know 
liveing.  It  becomes  not  my  pretences  to  the  things  of 
another  life  to  be  much  in  paine  about  the  uncertainty's 
of  this;  but  be  it  as  it  will,  I  am  yet  worth  a  line;  and  I 
would  pray  one  of  the  truth  of  the  fact  for  the  inquiry 
it  hath  done  me  already,  is  nothing  to  the  trouble  it 
will  give  me  if  I  have  deserved  it  and  I  if  have  not,  of 
loseing  a  friend  upon  a  mistake;  not  that  I  meanly 
creep  for  a  friendship  that  is  deny'd  me;  I  am  unfitt  for 
it  then.  I  can  be  but  where  I  was  before,  not  less  in 
myself  nor  my  own  peace,  which  a  steady  virtue  will 
make  a  sufficient  comfort  and  sanctuary. 

Thy  real  friend,  WILLIAM  PENN. 

Address  to  King  James  II.  on  his  Accession  to  the  Crown. 
Great  King, 

Suffe*  in  the  crowd,  a  most  dutifull  and  affection- 


ate subject  to  condole  the  loss  of  a  wise  and  gracious 
brother,  and  to  congratulate  the  fair  accession  to  the 
Imperiall  Crown,  in  which  the  Providence  of  God  hath 
so  conspicuously  appeared,  that  it  hath  added  a  divine 
to  an  unquestionable  natural  right;  in  the  rise  of  which 
I  do  with  an  humble  heart  beseech  Almighty  God  to 
give  the  king  the  Wisdome  of  Solomon,  and  the  Mer- 
cys of  David,  that  lis  administration  may  tend  to  Gods 
glory,  the  general  good  and  his  own  immortal  honour. 
*  Pardon  me  if  I  say  no  prince  ere  fell  into  more  un- 
wonted circumstances,  nor  yet  had  it  more  in  his  power 
to  be  always  Wellcome  and  renowned;  but  that  being 
a  subject  too  big  for  this  place."  I  have  only  to  pray 
leave  to  hope  that  the  kinps  wonti-d  grace  and  favour 
will  receive  no  abate  from  his  greater  pow'r  to  show  it 
to 
His  most  faithful!,  loveingand  obedient  subject, 
WILLIAM  PENN. 


7th  February,  1684. 

Letter  from  William  Fenn,  to  Friends  in  Pennsylvania. 

Biustoll,  the  24th  of  9lh  month,  1694. 
Dear  Friends  and  Brethren, 

My  antientlove  without  reserve  salutes  and  embraces 
you  in  the  sense  of  that  which  has  been  the  root  of  our 
fellowship,  and  of  all  God's  people,  since  the  world 
began,  in  which  the  Lord  preserve  us  to  the  end. 

By  this,  you  will  understand  that  by  the  good  Pro- 
vidence of  God,  I  am  restored  to  my  former  adminis- 
tration of  government  which,  I  hope,  will  be  some  re- 
lief and  comfort  to  you  that  have  been  exercised  by 
the  late  interruption  upon  us.  That  things  are  not 
just  now  put  into  that  posture  as  you  may  reasonably 
desire,  you  must  not  take  amiss,  for  neither  will  the 
siraitness  of  times  nor  the  circumstances  we  are  under 
to  the  lords  of  the  plantation,  permit  another  method 
at  this  time.  And  as  soon  as  I  can  make  my  way  to 
that  which  is  as  much  my  inclination  as  yours,  (and 
which,  I  hope  to  do  in  a  short  time,)  depend  upon  it, 
I  shall  do  my  utmost  to  make  you  entirely  easy.  Ac- 
cept this  part  of  the  goodness  of  God  and"  wait  for  the 
rest. 

We  must  creep  where  we  cannot  go,  and  it  is  as  ne- 
cessary for  us  in  the  things  of  this  life  to  be  wise,  as 
to  be  innocent.  A  word  to  the  wise  is  enough.  My 
return  will,  I  hope,  put  an  end  to  all  our  civil  griefs, 
which,  at  least,  I  long  for,  not  for  any  word  by  advan- 
tage, but  to  discharge  a  conscience  to  God  and  to  you, 
and,  1  hope,  that  shall  singly  be  the  mark  and  rule  of 
the  remainder  of  my  life,  both  in  this  and  all  other 
things  that  may  attend  it. 

You  know,  I  believe  as  well  as  I,  what  h»s  been 
a  main  obstacle,  and  is  still,  of  which  *S.  J.  can  be  more 
particular  to  whom  I  have  opened  myself,  that  he  may 
do  so  to  you,  and  whose  integrity,  I  think,  ought  with 
reason  to  be  unquestionable  to  us  both. 

1  cannot  tell  jou  here  through  what  difficulties  we 
are  come  where  we  are,  and  I  hope  you  will  be  sensi- 
ble of  it,  and  from  thence  satisfied  if  not  pleased.  As 
to  the  present  condition  of  the  province  pray  be  care- 
ful that  the  charter  be  strictly  ohscrved,  and  all  vice 
and  impiety  diligently  suppressed.  I  have  named  two 
assistants,  that,  I  hope,  will  please  you,  to  whom  I 
shall  write,  by  this  opportunity,  to  consult  you  in  all 
the  adwee  and  consent  they  shall  give  from  time  to  time 
to  my  cousin  Markham  in  the  administration  of  govern- 


*  •  The  lines  between  the  stars  are  marked  out  in  the 
original  rough  draught. 

*  I  suppose,  Samuel  Jennings.  This  paper  is  taken  not 
from  the  original,  but  from  a  fair  copy  endorsed  by  William 
Penn.  This  accounts  for  its  not  having  his  name,  or  his  uiutl 
aflcctonale  conclusion. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


[OcTOBEK 


I  had  written  largely  t o  30a  by  George  Heathcott's 
briganteen,  but  she  was,  unhappily,  taken  by  the 
French,  and  my  letters  with  the  Queen's  letter,  with 
the  broad  seal  of  revocation  of  Colonel  Fletcher's  com- 
mission were  carried  into  France. 

I  just  now  received  letters  from  London,  that  inform- 
ed me  that  the  fleet  will  not  sail  until  the  time  called 
Christmas — so  that,  I  hope,  to  enlarge  hereafter  either 
in  this  or  another  letter.     *     #     » 

Copy  of  lite  Memorial  laid  by  William  Penn  before  the 
lords  about  Colonel  Quarry. 

A  brief  Memorial  of  several  things  complained  of, 
against  Colonel  Quarry,  more  largely  exprest  in  the 
pacquet  laid  before  you — and  my  humble  request 
thereupon. 

1.  That  he  has  aggravated  divers  things  against  us 
in  reference  to  the  laws  of  trade  and  navigation;  either 
where  the  attorney  general  and  judges  of  England  have 
given  their  judgments  for  us,  or  where  we,  for  the  en- 
couragement of  trade,  and  preventing  of  ruin  to  the 
parties,  have  forebore  an  immediate  confiscation  of 
ships,  merely,  upon  clearings  or  registry  by  Ihem  un- 
designedly left  behind,  they  giving  sufficient  security 
for  ships  and  cargoes,  with  all  demands  and  damages. 

2.  That  when,  upon  his  complaint  of  the  want  of  a 
militia,  and  that  the  people  were  tried  for  their  lives 
without  oaths,  Colonel  Hamilton,  to  accommodate  that 
matter,  gave  commission  for  raising  a  militia,  and  to 
such  judges  as  could  take  oaths  to  try  by  juries,  that 
were  of  the  same  sentiments.  He  and  his  adherents 
as  strenuously  discouraged  what  they  had  before  com- 
plained of,  lest  that  occasion  they  took  against  the  go- 
vernment should  thereby  be  removed. 

3.  That  he  has  manifestly  endeavoured  to  disaffect 
the  lower  counties  with  the  upper,  though  they  first 
desired  the  union,  to  the  great  disorder  of  the  public, 
and  unspeakable  prejudices  to  me  and  my  family — 
since  they  generally  refuse  to  pay  their  quit-rents, 
though  some  are  very  many  years  in  arrear:— who  no 
longer  since  than  '99  were  the  people  that,  in  an  ad- 
dress to  the  late  King  William,  vindicated  the  province 
against  Colonel  Quarry's  suggestions  of  illegal  trade, 
among  whom,  (if  any,)  it  must  have  laid,  they  being 
the  great  tobacco  planters  under  that  government. — 
But,  1  must  own  that  when  I  prest  the  law  we  made,  at 

•that  time,  against  illegal  trade,  so  much  aggravated  by 
that  gentleman,  they  began  to  soure  to  me,  which  was 
heightened  by  him,  saying;  "  I  was  too  strait  to  trade," 
for  he  even  told  me  so  himself  on  that  occasion;  though 
there  was  no  other  way  to  prevent  what  he  had  com- 
plained of,  in  so  wide  a  bay,  and  so  full  of  creeks,  as 
that  of  Delaware. 

4-  Nor  is  this  enough  to  content  him  and  his  secret 
agent,  Moer,  who  in  good  measure  had  his  bread  from 
me,  and  that'at  the  instance  of  Colonel  Quarry,  too;  but 
not  having  the  patience  of  staying  till  he  received  an 
account  how  matters  went  between  this  broad  and  my- 
self, relating  to  the  government  by  way  of  anticipation, 
at  the  head  of  his  packed  vestry  complimented  the 
Lord  Cornbury  with  an  address,  wherein  they  hope  by 
their  application,  they  shall  prevail  with  the  Queen  to 
extend  the  limits,  (as  the  phrase  is,)  of  his  government 
over  them, that  they  may  enjoy  the  same  blessings  with 
others  under  his  authority.  A  passage  one  would  not 
expect  from  those  that  pretend  to  be  lights  and  exam- 
ples of  obedience  and  submission  to  government. 

These  things  I  complain  of,  and  hope  you  think  I 
ought  to  do  so.  Redress  is  in  your  power,  and,  there- 
fore, 1  beseech  you  effectually  to  apply  it,  be  it  for  re- 
prehension or  advice,  or  both,  that  we  may  no  longer 
be  troubled  with  their  little  spites  to  serve  private 
turns. 

I  am  with  all  sincerity, 

Your  respectful  friend, 

WILLIAM  PENN. 

London,  I3ih  of  1st  month,  (March,)  ir03. 


William  Penn  to  the  Duke  of  Marlborough. 
Bristol,  22d  of  3rd  month,  (May,)  1709. 
Noble  Friend, 

I  hope  my  last  came  time  enough  for  the  peace,  es- 
J  pecially  since  all  our  news  made  us  believe  there  would 
be  none  this  year,  but  to  day's  prints,  speaking  so  very 
,  favourably  of  it,  I  send  this  in  reference  to  our  northern 
bounds  in  America. 

The  English  Empire  on  the  continent  lies  upon  the 

I  south  side,  and  we  claim  to  the  North  Sea  of  Hudson's 

Bay;  but  I  should  be  glad  if  our   north  bounds  might 

J  be  expressed  and  allowed  to  the  south  side  of  St.  Law- 

1  rence's  River  that   feeds  Canada  eastward,  and  comes 

;  from  the   lakes  westward;  which  will  make  a  glorious 

country,, and  from  those   lakes  due  west  to  the   river 

Mississippi,    and    travers    that  river   to   the  extreme 

bounds  of  the  continent  westward;  whereby  we  may 

secure  one  thousand   miles  of  that   river  down   to  the 

Bay  of  Mexico,  and  that  the  French  demolish,   or,  at 

least,   quit  all    their  settlements   within   the   bounds 

aforesaid. 

The  Duke  may  find  at  any  noted  stationers  in  Hol- 
land or  Flanders,  the  map  of  North  America,  and  see 
how  St.  Lawrence  River  runs  east  and  west  through 
the  length  of  the  continent,  and  that  of  Mississippi 
which  lies  two  thousand  miles  cross  the  continent  north 
and  south. 

Without  such  a  settlement  of  our  American  bounds, 
we  shall  be  in  hazard  of  beina:  dangerously  surprised  at 
one  time  or  other,  by  the  French  and  their  indians;  es- 
pecially if  they  send  but  twelve  ships  of  war  to  attack 
us  by  sea,  1  humbly  refer  it  to  the  Dukes  English,  Heart 
and  Head,  to  secure  to  his  country  so  great  a  one,  and 
of  that  value  on  many  accounts,  (and  no  more,  I  think, 
than  we  have  a  real  claim  to.) 

Forgive  the  roughness  of  this,  a  general  assembly  of 
our  people,  from  the  country,  about  this  city,  so  fills 
me  with  company  and  business,  that  I  cannot  send  it  in 
a  better  dress — God  speed  the  plow — Allow  me  thy 
good  opinion,  and  believe  me  to  be  with  great  respect, 
Thy  obliged  faithful  friend, 

WILLIAM  PENN. 

STEAM    ENGINE. 

The  steam  engine  at  the  head  of  the  inclined  plane 
on  the  rail-way  near  this  place,  is  now  finished,  and  the 
ropes  and  other  fixtures  are  in  order;  so  that  for  some 
days  past,  cars  have  been  drawn  up  and  let  down  by 
the  machinery.  It  works  very  well,  and  not  the  slight- 
est accident  has  occurred.  —Columbia  Spy. 


THE    REGISTER 


PHILADELPHIA,  OCTOBER  4,  1834. 


Mr.  Duponceau  having  politely  complied  with  our 
special  request,  for  a  copy  of  his  excellent  oration  de- 
livered at  the  request  of  the  citizens,  on  occasion  of 
the  death  of  La  Fayette— we  have  the  pleasure  to 
present  it  in  the  present  number. 

Some  few  cases  of  Cholera  have  occurred  in  the  city. 
It  has  not  assumed  an  epidemic  character-  Little  or 
no  alarm  has  been  created — but  hopes  are  entertained, 
that  from  the  lateness  of  the  season,  we  shall  be  very 
partially  visited  with  this  dreadful  malady.  Pittsburg 
it  appears  is  now  free  from  it — and  so  is  the  village  of 
Holmesburg,  and  the  neighborhood  of  Chester,  where 
there  were  several  deaths. 


Printed  every  Saturday  morning,  by  Wm.    F.  Ged- 
des,  at  No.  9  Library  street. 
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INGERSOLL'S  ADDRESS  AT  THE  OPENING 
OF  THE   WILLS   HOSPITAL. 

An  Address  delivered  at  the  opening  the  Wills  Hospi- 
tal for  the  Indigent  Blind  and  Lame,  March  3,  1834, 
by  Joseph  U.   Ikgersoll. 

Undertakings  of  a  public  character  are,  for  the  most 
part,  commenced  with  an  explanation  of  their  objects, 
and  the  occasion  and  motives  for  establishing  (hem. — 
Placed,  as  they  arc,  before  the  public  eye,  and  relying, 
as  they  often  do,  upon  public  patronage  for  their  active 
exercise,  the  whole  community  lias  a  right  to  be  fami- 
liarly acquainted  with  them.  Accordingly,  the  earliest 
opportunity  is  taken  by  those  to  whom  the  care  of  this 
institution  is  confided, to  conform  to  a  practice  so  entire 
ly  unexceptionable.  They  desire  to  make  known  the 
means  by  which  they  are  enabled  to  contribute  to  the 
general  mass  of  practical  benevolence;  to  disclose  the 
character  and  extent  of  their  contribution — its  present 
limits  and  its  future  hopes;  to  exhibit  the  genuine  claims 
of  those  whom  it  is  their  especial  object  to  protect  and  j  ly  to  be  friendless.  Nearly  the  whole  of  his  ample  for- 
comfort,  and  to  show  how  much  they  merit,  and  how  j  tune  was  bequeathed  in  different  charities;  this  institu- 
much  they  may  be  relieved;  to  bo-peak  the  sympathies  J  tion  being  endowed  with  abou'  one  half  of  his  estate. 
of  a  generous  community,  and  to  prove  that  the  insti-  I  Man,  above  all  other  created  beings,  requires  the 
tution  itself  deserves  to  be  identified  with  their  best  j  aid  of  those  about  him.  Unassisted,  and  without  the 
Feelings,  as  it  is  connected  with  some  of  their  truest  in-  benefits  of  instruction  he  is  the  frailest  and  most  im- 
terests.  potent  of  animals.     His  instincts  are  less  acute.     His 

In  nothing  is  the  advancement  of  the  nge  more  dis-  I  foster  parent,  nature,  is  less  protective  in  her  immedi- 
tinctly  marked  than  in  acts  of  genuine  and  enlarged  \  ate  support,  because  she  has  planted  in  his  mind  the 
benevolence.  The  prevailing  spirit  of  the  day  is  one  j  seeds  of  reason,  and  given  to  his  body,  when  in  its  pro- 
of diffusive  charity.  Scarcely  a  subject  that  is  worthy  per  condition,  the  most  happily  constructed  agents  for 
of  attention  has  escaped  its  notice.  There  is  hardly  a  the  service  of  that  godlike  faculty.  But  how  espe- 
spot  where  civilized  or  ev  "  '  ■       ■'   " 


full  effect  to  his  well  digested  plans.  Let  the  hasty  ob- 
servers of  human  actions  learn  from  his  example,  not  to 
judge  rashly  of  the  motives  or  the  conduct  of  those 
about  them  from  external  indications  exhibited  to  the 
world.  While  he  seemed  to  be  hoarding  up  unneces- 
sary treasure,  and  denying  to  himself  at  least,  the  lux- 
uries of  life,  and  to  others  the  benefits  of  his  posses- 
sions, he  was  almost  lavish  in  the  profusion,  and  unwea- 
ried in  the  practice  of  his  benevolence.  His  private 
memoranda  show,  that  while  the  expenses  of  his  house- 
hold scarcely  exceeded  four  hundred  dollars  a  year,  his 
charitable  donations  for  similar  periods,  were  nearly  fif- 
teen hundred.  Until  death  had  rendered  him  deaf 
alike  to  the  voice  of  censure  and  applause,  his  munifi- 
cence was  unknown.  It  disclosed  itself  even  then  in  no 
lofty  monument,  no  blazoned  record.  Humble  as  his 
walk  in  1-fe,  was  the  consistent  appropriation  of  his 
honest  guns.  His  alliances  were  not  among  the  afflu- 
ent and  the  exalted,  and  his  characteristic  bequest  re- 
cords him  as  the  friend  of  those  who  are  the  most  like- 


jfe  man  has  fixed  h 
abode  within  the  reach  of  the  enterprise  of  his  fellow 
man, which  has  not  been  visited  and  ministeied  to  by  it. 
Few  and  unenvied  are  the  individuals  who  have  failed, 
either  in  their  single  efforts  or  their  united  strength,  to 
disseminate  it.     Around  us  on  every  side,  stand  monu 


cially  does  he  require  assistance,  when  the  natural  in- 
firmities peculiar  to  his  race  are  combined  with  those  of 
an  adventitious  character.  Poverty  and  ignorance  are 
ills  which  industry,  ami  bodily  and  mental  vigour  may 
overcome:  but  when  the  mind  or  body  is  itself  incom- 
petent to  the  duties  which  are  assigned   to  it,  the  evils 


ments  of  active  bent-vo'ence.  They  are  adapted  to  va-  \  may  be  lasting  as  the  life  of  those  who  suffer  them  — 
rious  descriptions  of  want  and  suffering,  and  are  admi- j  That  intellectual  gift,  which  should  be  matured  into 
rably  calculated  to  relieve  them.  They  meet  and  alle-  j  more  than  reason,  remains,  from  the  want  of  cultiva- 
viate  the  di-tresses  of  disease  and  poverty — of  the  ig-  j  tion  and  exercise,  less  than  instinct.  And  all  the  fa- 
norant  and  the  outcast — of  the  widow  and  the  orphan.  ,  culties  which  are  wont  to  move  in  infinite  and  admira- 
But  among  them  all,  there  was  no  peculiar  provision  ble  harmony,  adapted  to  each  other  as  they  are,  and  set 
here,  for  the  kind  of  deprivation  when  is  now  happily  \  in  motion  by  the  hand  of  God  himself,  remain  inactive 
provided  for  by  this  establishment.  It  was  reserved  for  j  and  comparatively  useless,  if  some  essential  part  be 
the  unpretending  citizen  whose  name  it  bears  to  endow  j  wanting.  To  supply  by  imperfect  but  humane  exer- 
a  charity  as  kindly  intended,  judicious  and  discriminat-  !  tions  that  defective  part,  and  thus  in  a  degree  to  give  to 
ing,  as,  it  is  devoutly  hoped,  it  may  prove  to  be  exten-  j  all  their  energy  and  tone,  and  symmetry  and  grace, 
sive  and  salutary.  !  were  in  humble  and  pious  charity  to  further  the  designs 

Industrious  in  his  habits,  without  ostentation  in  his  |  and  imitate  the  works  of  Providence.  If  the  essence  of 
manners,  frugal  in  his  living,  punctual  and  exact  in  all  '  benevolence  consists  in  the  extent  and  efficacy  with 
his  dealings,  he  accumulated, as  a  natural  consequence,  ,  which  it  labours  to  do  good;  in  the  peculiar  application 
a  considerable  fortune.  But  modest  and  unassuming  |  of  relief  where  suffering  humanity  needs  it  most;  in  the 
in  all  his  ways,  and  entirely  withdrawn  from  the  more  j  restoration  or  the  gift  of  enjoyments  which,  without  its 
conspicuous  scenes  of  life,  he  locked  up  in  his  own  bo-  !  exercise,  could  scarcely  be  hoped  for;  the  establish- 
som,  a  design  full  of  generous  purpose.  It  had  pruba-  j  ment  now  about  to  be  opened  is  entitled  to  the  cordial 
blv  been  long  growing  there  to  maturity,  and  we  may  j  co  operation  and  support  of  all  who  are  alive  to  the  dis- 
fairly  presume  it  formed  the  most  cherished  subject  of  ;  tresses  of  their  fellow  creatures,  and  willing  to  alleviate 
his  secret  thoughts.  All  his  cautious  abstinence,(which  ]  them — of  all  who  admire  and  cherish  this  blessed  virtue, 
the  misjudging  world  may  have  mistaken  for  avarice,)  Look  round  to  the  afflicted  family  of  man.  Trace  him 
all  his  zealous  industry,  (which  it  may  have  erroneous-    through  his  abodes  of  misery, 

ly   deemed  superfluous   and  without  an  object,)   were  j  "  Where  men  groan  beneath  the  burning  axle, 

slowly  but  surely   contiibuting  to  enable  him   to  give  I  Or  suffer  from  the  rigours  of  the  frozen  bear." 

Vol.   XIV.  29 
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Say,  what  can  beset  humanity  with  more  intense  se-  ;  comes  assimilaled  to  the  horrors  which  people  it,  and 
veri'y,  and  yet  be  susceptible  of  relief,  than  a  combi-  which  no  returning  light  dispels.  For  the  radiant  hues 
nation  of  poverty,  lameness  and  want  of  sight.  These  of  religion,  are  substituted  superstitious  glooms.  The 
are  ills,  which, if  left  to  themselves.imp'y  the  absence  of  cheering  beams  of  hope  are  excluded, and  in  their  stead 
all  the  external  comforis.and  many  of  ihe  absolute  neces-  |  prevail  Hie  clouds  and  darkness  of  despair.  It  is  said 
sities  of  life  in  present  and  painful  reality  ;and  deny  to  the  that  Sesostris,  the  Egyptian  monarch,  who  attained  the 
sufferer  even  the  consolation  of  hoping  for  their  attain-  |  summit  of  human  greatness,  and  assumed  the  proud  ti- 
ment  in  the  wildest  dreams  of  fancy.  It  is  not  meant  to  tie  of  king  of  kings,  could  find  no  consolation, in  all  his 
communicate  the  idea  that  this  bounty  will  be  denied  to  I  grandeur, for  the  blindness  with  which  he  was  afflicted, 
every  individual  who   may    not  chance  to  suffer  under  ]  and  sought  relief  in  suicide. 

a// the  afflictions  named.  But  indigence,  and  at  least  |  Mournful  indeed  would  be  the  lot  of  this  portion  of 
one  of  the  heavy  calamities  adverted  to  besides,  (want  i  our  fellow  beings,  if  their  condition,  whether  the  result 
of  sight  or  imperfection   of  limb,)  seem  to  present  the 


condition  for  which  the  testator  intended  to  provide. 

Such  are  the  wonderful  bounty  and  wisdom  of  Pro- 
vidence, so  ample,  and  yet  so  useful  are  its  provisions; 
so  well   arranged,  and  so  completely  adapted  to  their 
several  objects,    are  its  plans;  so  little   is  there  to  ask 
for,  and  vet  so  little  to  reject,  that  it  is   impossible  to 
contemplate  the  absence  of  any  of  the  senses  without 
the  deepest  conviction  of  the   blessings  which  are  de- 
rived from  its  possession, and  of  the  thousand  ills  which 
are  occasioned  by  its  loss.     But  sight  is  far  the  dearest 
of  them  all.    The  treasures  of  the  world  are  a  price  too 
humble  to  compensate  for  the  want  of  this, not  only  the 
most  comprehensive  of  our  senses,    but  one  which,  for 
many  of  its  uses,  admits  of  no  substitute.   If  philosophy 
be  right  in  asserting  that  there  are  no  innate  ideas.what 
a  world  of  perceptions  must  be  unknown  to  those  who 
have  not  the  means  of  conveying  to  the  mind  even  one  of 
the  myriads  of  objects  of  the  sight.    Take  from  an  indi- 
vidual almost  any  other  natural  gift,  and  j  ou  leave  him 
much   which,   by    his   own    efforts,    may    be  rendered 
the  source  of  instruction    and  delight.      With  one  that 
is  deaf  and  dumb,  a  mere  observance  of  the  actions  of 
others,  and  an  indulgence  in   his  own  natural  imitative 
powers  and    propensities,  lead  at  least  to   occupation, 
the  sterling  antidote  to  human  misery;  and  from  occu 
pation,  the  road  is  straight  and  plain  to  positive  enjoy- 
ment. To  him  the  verdant  fields  display  their  beauty  and 
pledge  their  fruitfulness.     They  generously  yield  their 
products  to  the  wholeso.ne  labour  of  his  hands.    To  him 
the  starry  heavens  reveal  a  God.     Withhold   from  the 
blind  the  helping  hand  of  charitable  instruction, and  they 
live   and  die  in  hopeless  impotency.     The  world,  and 
all  its  gay  and   glittering  scenes  to  them  are  nothing- 
less  than  nothing;  for  they  are  the  sources  of  an  aching 
curiosity  which  can  never  be  informed      Of  all  that  we 
behold — man,  motion,  earth  and  sky — beauty  or  grace 
in  nature  or  in   art — landscapes  and  living  things— the 
waving  wood  or   flowing  stream — all   their  perceptions 
must  be  dim,  confused  and  perplexing.     Their  dreary 
days  consist  of  one  continued,  never  ceasing  night, 

"Oh  worse  than  chains, 
Dungeon  or  beggary,  decrepit  age. 
Oh  dark,  dark,  dark — amid  the  blaze  of  noon, 
Withe  ut  all  hope  of  day." 

To  this  denial  of  positive  enjoyments,  is  added  the 
painful  consciousness  of  a  dependence  on  others  almost 
entire,  for  even  the  little  measure  that  is  left  them  of 
the  blessings  of  humanity.  Not  an  unaided  step  is  ta- 
ken without  both  real  and  imaginary  danger;  not  a  pos 
ture  is  assumed  without  exposure  to  unknown  and  ex- 
aggerated bodily  harm.  They  ate  defenceless  as  the 
inlant.but  without  the  consolation  of  infancy — of  being 
unconscious  of  approaching  ill.  Can  they  not  then 
shut  out  the  world,  as  the  world  shuts  out  them,  a 


of  natural  or  adventitious  causes,  admitted  of  no  allevi 
ation.  Well  might  they  then  be  tempted  to  look  for- 
ward with  solicitude  for  the  consolations  of  the  grave. 
Happily  it  is  otherwise.  Inquiries  are  now  made  into 
the  numbers  of  the  blind;  not  with  a  view  to  their 
abandonment  or  sacrifice,  which  might  have  been  their 
fate  in  a  barbarous  nation  or  a  different  age;  not  to 
their  exclusion  from  the  great  human  family:  but  to  the 
means  of  their  support  and  instruction;  to  the  admis- 
sion of  them  upon  terms,  although  not  of  absolute 
equality,  yet  of  liberal  participation,  to  the  privileges 
common  to  others;  to  the  advantages  and  delights  of 
rational  intercourse,  and  even  of  elevated  science;  to  a 
share  in  much  that  art  can  furnish  and  accomplish- 
ments afT'ord;  to  an  indulgence  in  the  refinements  of 
taste,  and  many  of  the  comforts  and  conveniences  of 
polished  life.  Fewer  attainments  are  absolutely  be- 
yond  their  reach,  than  a  superficial  observer  would 
suppose,  and  not  a  few  are  peculiarly  accessible  to 
them.  If  the  loss  of  one  sense  do  not  actually  render 
those  which  remain  more  active  and  powerful,  it  at  least 
quickens  the  attention  from  an  obvious  and  painful  ne- 
cessity of  cultivating  and  applying  it,  and  it  lessens  the 
distraction  which  is  sometimes  suffered  from  a  conflict 
among  different  means  of  acquiring  knowledge.  A 
habit  of  reliance  on  the  touch  gives  it  new  sensibility. 
A  consciousness  that  the  ear  alone  is  the  avenue  to  the 
mind,  doubles  its  devotion  anel  augments  its  strength. 

The  memory,  which  is  little  more  than  prolonged 
attention,  is,  in  general,  extremely  retentive  among  the 
blind.  An  instance  very  recently  occurred  in  one  of 
our  courts  of  justice,  in  which  the  testimony  of  an  in- 
dividual who  was  perfectly  blind  from  his  birth,  was 
fuller  and  more  prec'se  than  that  ol  almost  any'  other 
of  the  witnesses,  with  regard  to  a  very  complicated  ge- 
nealogy. In  all  other  respects  he  was  more  helpless 
than  a  child.  Perhaps  the  imagination  too,  unfettered 
by  the  attractions  of  external  things,  is  especial  y  da- 
ring and  successful  in  its  flights.  Some  of  the  most 
elevated  conceptions  of  poetic  fancy  are  undoubtedly 
those  which  have  been  exhibited  in  the  productions  of 
the  blind.  Is  it  not,  properly  considered,  almost  a 
privilege  to  be  withdrawn  from  many  temptations  to 
vicious  indulgence  which  surround  the  more  gifted 
man,  and  to  have  the  heart  retain  its  purity,  while  the 
understanding  in  all  its  faculties  may  be  improved? 

But  how  inestimable  is  the  consolation  that  skill  and 
science  afford  (to  those  who  might,  without  their  aid, 
drag  on  a  life  of  wretchedness. )  in  the  hope  of  possi- 
ble cure?  The  first  great  object  of  this  institution  is 
direct  and  absolute  relief— to  bestow  sight  itself  where 
it  has  been  previous'y  denied.  This  is  styled  by  its 
founder,  a  Hospital,  not  a  school.  If  among  the  ma- 
ny individuals  doomed  apparently  to  hopeless  darkness, 
even  some  few  fortunate  persons  can  be  entirely  reliev- 
ed from  their  affliction,  the  utmost  exertions  of  benevo- 


\ 


turning  to  the  natural  fertility  of  fancy,  seek  from  their  j  lence  will  be  most  amply  repaid.  The  ecstacies  that 
own  thoughts  a  cheerfulness  that  is  denied  them  from  are  said  to  be  experienced  by  those  born  blind,  at  '.he 
abroad?  Alas!  where  is  the  ray  of  cheerfulness  that  result  of  a  successful  operation  upon  their  eyes, are  not 
finds  admission  to  the  benighted  mind?  No  diversity  to  be  described.  If,  to  human  apprehension,  there  can 
is  afforded  to  the  monotony  of  human  existence,  which  be  brought  home  something  like  a  foretaste  of  future 
constitutes  its  burthen;  no  relief  from  the  tediousness  ■  bliss,  it  may  be  conceived  to  be  affotdeel  in  the  sudden 
of  life,  which  is  sometimes  too  burthensome  to  be  |  awakening  of  this  glorious  sense.  And  then,  if,  through 
borne.  The  spontaneous  productions  of  an  uncultivat- '  the  remainder  of  their  livi  s,  the  great  and  happy 
ed   mind,  are  gloomy  thoughts.     Left  to  itself,  it  be-  i  change  remains.;  if  every  rising  sun  is  hailed  with  rapture 
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by  the  opening  eye,  and  the  living  world  retires  from 
its  delighted  vision  only  when  nature  herself  seeks  re- 
pose in  the  shades  of  night;  if  every  human  face  and 
form  are  greeted  as  tilings  once  unknown,  unconceiv- 
ed — the  comparison  can  scarcely  fail  to  shed  its  influ- 
ence upon  the  heart,  and  to  call  forth  perpetual  grati- 
tude and  praise  for  tlie  merciful  dispensation  of  which 
they  are  the  happy  instruments.  These  are  the  indi- 
viduals who  are  afflicted,  neither  because  they  have 
sinned  nor  their  parents,  but  in  their  protection  and 
their  cure,  may  we  not  humbly  trust  that  God  will  be 
glorified? 

To  effact  this  primary  object,  neither  unwearied  ef 
forts  nor  consummate  skill  will  be  wanting.  It  is  not 
to  be  supposed,  that,  at  any  moment,  the  best  directed 
exertions  will  be  withheld  from  actively  co  operating  in 
the  benevolent  des;gn.  The  immediate  concerns  of 
the  institution  are  committed  to  the  care  of  eighteen 
persons,  whose  disinterested  kindness  will  form  the 
most  powerful  impulse  to  their  activity  and  zeal.  At 
the  head  of  the  Board,  as  it  is  already  constituted,  is 
placed  a  gentleman,  who,  to  well  tried  experience  and 
shining  professional  acquirements,  unites  all  that  can 
be  desired  in  kindness  of  feeling,  and  a  deportment  as 
full  of  gentleness  as  the  amiable  spirit  from  which  it 
springs.  An  example  of  so  much  generosity  affords  a 
pledge,  that  whenever  co-operation  and  assistance  are 
needed  from  abroad,  they  will  be  found  among  the 
master  spirits  that  abound  in  the  advanced  stage  of 
science  which  distinguishes  the  age,  the  nation,  and 
the  city  in  which  we  live. 

The  views  of  the  benevolent  founder  were  not  con- 
fined, though  anxiously  directed,  to  the  hope  of  posi- 
tive cure.  Devoutly  indeed  were  it  to  be  wished,  that 
every  child  of  sorrow  could  have  its  peculiar  affliction 
absolutely  removed.  But  misery  often  visits  its  vic- 
tims with  a  hand  so  heavy,  as  to  baffle  the  exertions  of 
the  skilful,  and  to  forbid  the  sufferer  the  approach  of 
hope.  Blindness  and  lameness  may  be  incurable;  and 
the  subject  of  them  may  be  destined  to  feel,  with  eve- 
ry throb  of  life,  the  consciousness  of  their  inevitable 
continuance  until  the  last  pulse  has  ceased  to  beat  in 
his  afflicted  frame.  Even  then  the  institution  is 
calculated  to  reach  the  most  generous  and  useful  pur- 
poses. Should  the  best  directed  efforts  to  relieve  the 
victims  of  these  maladies,  absolutely  fail,  and  their  de- 
privations still  remain,  where  can  the  wretched  better 
seek  for  refuge,  where  can  they  find  more  certain  pro- 
tection and  support,  or  kinder  care,  than  will  be  afford- 
ed them  within  these  walls?  Here  is  their  Asylum,  in 
which  it  is  intended  to  draw  largely  from  the  various 
sources  of  alleviation,  which  experience  and  observa- 
tion have  multiplied  in  behalf  of  those  who  are  the  es- 
pecial objects  ot  its  care.  An  intercourse  of  kindred 
suffering  will  syften  its  intensity,  though  it  may  not  di- 
minish its  actual  weight.  Similarity,  even  in  the  few 
and  simple  employments  of  the  helpless  and  infiim.will 
facilitate  the  exercise  of  them;  and  alacrity  and  com- 
parative cheerfulness  will  be  the  consequences  of  a 
well  regulated  companionship.  Every  created  being 
seeks  its  kind.  Congeniality  in  habits,  capacities,  in- 
formation and  pursuits,  is  the  very  cement  of  society. 
Ideas  which  are  derived  through  similar  channels,  and 
language  which  is  expressive  of  these  ideas,  mingle  in 
an  intercourse  far  more  harmonious  than  those  which 
want  a  common  origin,  and  are  therefore  perplexing 
and  dissimilar.  Lonely  affliction  broods  over  its  cal  uni- 
ties, and  magnifies  and  multiplies  them.  That  which 
asks  for  compassion,  and  finds  indifference,  or  at  the 
utmost  pity,  suffers  aggravated  grief. 

Sympathy  of  itself  alleviates  suffering;  and  when  the 
deserted  and  solitary  condition  of  the  blind,  which  con- 
stitutes one  of  their  prominent  ev  Is,  is  exchanged  for  a 
state  of  equal  and  mutual  dependence  and  assistance,  a 
prolific  source  of  sorrow  is  dried  up .  A  comparison, then, 
with  those  about  them,  leaves  little  cause  for  envy  of 
their   companions,   or  for  repining  at  wants  which  are 


not  restricted  to  themselves;  and  the  narrow  circle  of 
enjoyments  which  surrounds  them,  is  moved  in  by  each 
with  an  equal  and  successful  claim  to  participate  in  all 
that  it  affords.  Every  variety  of  aid  which  art  and  ge- 
nius have  invented  to  facilitate  to  the  blind  the  exercise 
of  all  their  bodily  and  mental  faculties,  it  is  hoped,  will 
be  provided  lure.  The  young  will  find,  in  active  and 
productive  employments,  intellectual  exercise  and  im- 
provement. The  old  will  rest  in  the  tranquil  contem- 
plation of  a  better  destiny  that  awaits  them  in  a  world 
of  light.  They  will  be  surrounded,  while  their  feeble 
frames  remain  on  earth,  with  all  that  can  soften  the  pil- 
low of  disease,  and  assuage  the  agonies  of  death. 

Munificent  as  was  the  bequest  on  which  this  charily 
is  founded,  it  wassiill  the  humble  offspring  of  private 
and  single  handed  benevolence.  It  is  therefore  neces- 
sarily limited  in  its  extent  The  amount  actually  handed 
j  over  by  the  executors  to  the  city  of  Phil  .delphia  (that 
corporation  being  selected  to  give  stability  at  least,  and 
!  perhaps  public  interest  to  the  trust)  amounted  to 
I  §108,396  35;  and  this  accumulated  during  the  progress 
j  of  the  work  to  #122,548  57.  Of  the  sum  thus  actual - 
i  ly  received,  there  has  been  expended  in  the  purchase 
of  the  lot,  and  construction  of  the  building  in  which  we 
are  assembled,  including  all  the  contingencies,  not 
!  much  less  than  one  half,  or  §57,203  69;  leaving  as  a 
1  capital  to  support  the  establishment,  only  §65,344  88. 
This  narrow  provision  can  of  itself  supply  the  wants  of 
I  few,  very  fdw  of  the  numerous  individuals  who  are 
J  within  the  scope  of  the  comprehensive  design.  It  is 
computed  that  in  Pennsylvania  there  are  between  five 
and  six  hundred  blind  persons.  Of  these,  many  are 
happily  above  the  reach  of  want,  and  are  therefore 
not  embraced  by  the  provision  of  Mr.  Wills.  But  with 
every  allowance  of  this  sort,  the  indigent  sufferers  are 
far  too  numerous  to  receive  assistance  from  the  institu- 
tion, as  it  is  at  present  endowed.  The  des'itute  among 
them  are  for  the  most  part,  advanced  in  life,  having  in 
many  instances  outlived  the  friends  on  whom  in  their 
earlier  years  they  had  depended  for  support.  Some, it  is 
believed, may  be  able  to  contribute  partially  to  their  own 
subsistence.  But  to  render  sensibly  effective  the  design, 
or  at  least  to  give  it  an  effect  corresponding  with  the 
generous  intentions  of  the  testator,  and  the  liberal  quo- 
ta furnish' d  by  himself,the  managers  must  look  abroad 
for  assistance.  The  noble  institution  in  Boston  of  a 
similar  kind  received  from  Mr.  Thomas  Perkins  a  con- 
ditional donation,  which  served  as  the  happiest  and 
most  successful  incentive,  and  was  rendered  effectual 
only  on  its  being  augmented  from  other  sources,  to  a 
certain  practically  useful  extent.  Means  of  like  pro- 
ductiveness must  be  resorted  to  here,  or  the  scheme 
will  fall  far  short  of  the  utility  which  it  contemplates.and 
of  which  it  is  (with  the  necessary  aid)  altogether  sus- 
ceptible. The  young  and  the  comparatively  active 
may,  and  probably  will,  furnish  by  their  own  hands, 
means  either  partially  or  totally  adequate  to  their  own 
support.  But  the  aged  and  the  helplessly  infirm,  must 
di  pend  entirely  on  the  funds  of  the  house-  These,  as 
they  stand  at  present,  are  far  below  the  necessities  of 
the  seventy  individuals  which  the  building  is  now  con- 
structed to  accommodate. 

The  patron  ige  of  a  legislature  never  backward  in 
devoting  a  portion  of  the  resources  of  the  great  com- 
monwealth which  they  represent  to  works  of  useful 
public  benevolence,  may,  it  is  hoped,  be  seasonably  ex- 
tended over  this  roof.  But  it  is  characteristic  of  the  va- 
rious charitable  institutions  which  ennoble  our  city,  that 
they  rest  mainly  on  the  basis  (and  it  is  happily  broad 
and  strong)  ot  private  voluntary  contribution.  It  is  the 
proud  characteristic  of  the  country  itself,  and  one  of 
the  happy  effects  of  the  frame  of  government  under 
which  we  live,  that  private  munificence  should  be  the 
abundant  source  of  public  benefit  and  prosperity.— ■- 
Every  individual  forms  an  important,  and,  it  may  be. 
a  prominent  member  of  the  great  family  of  which  he  is 
the  son  and  brother,  and  not  the  subject  or  the  slave. 
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The  good  otthe  whole  is  his  individual  prosperity;  the; 
e'evat  on  and  advancement  of  the  whole  is,  or  ought  to  ] 
be,  his  individual  aim. 

In  other  countries,  princely  fortunes  are  lavished  on 
the  decoration  and  embellishment  of  private  edifices  and 
estates — in  the  display  of  costly  retinues  or  glittering 
equipages.  What  is  the  consequence?  Why,  that; 
the  means  of  genuine  beneficence  are  often  reduced 
even  below  the  standard  which  a  moderate  income 
would  attain.  One  who  is  perhaps  the  richest  private 
man  in  Kurope  is  understood  very  recently  to  have 
been  brought  to  the  brink  of  insolvency  by  the  expen- 
ditures called  for  by  his  individual  establishment ;  and 
the  result,  if  report  be  true,  may  be  ascribed  in  some 
degree  to  the  mere  magnificence  of  his  dress.  Such 
display  is  congenial  to  the  spirit,  and  even  useful  to  the 
support  and  embellishment  of  governments,  of  which 
the  parlies  who  make  it  are  still  but  the  subjects,  al- 
though they  exhibit,  in  many  instances,  a  more  than 
royal  state.  But  it  cannot,  from  the  nature  of  things, 
serve,  in  its  greatest  conceivable  abuse,  as  a  drain  to 
opulence,  or  as  an  object  of  pride  or  devotion,  in  the 
existing  state  of  American  manners.  It  is  unsuited  to 
the  simple  tastes  and  frugal  habits  of  a  nation  whose 
chief  magistrate  receives  a  stipend  infinitely  less  in  its 
annual  aggregate  than  the  cost  of  a  coat  of  an  Austrian 
prince,  which  is  said  to  have  lost  a  hundred  pounds 
worth  of  pearls  every  time  it  was  worn;  of  a  nation 
upon  whose  whole  civil  list,  the  retinue  of  a  single 
British  nobleman  might  starve.  Here  the  avenues  to 
costly  liberality  are  peculiarly  of  a  charitable  nature. 
The  foundation  of  a  hospital  or  an  asylum  proclaims  the 
munificence  of  a  rich  American.  His  proudest  retinue 
consists  of  a  host  of  fellow  beings  rescued  by  his  hand 
fiom  poverty  and  affliction.  His  noblest  monument  is  a 
house  of  charity,  made  vocal  with  the  voice  of  heart- 
felt gratitude.  Shall  it  be  that  while  elsewhere  a  gen- 
erous citizen  literally  ac's  the  part  of  his  own  executor 
to  his  own  bounty,  in  the  wise  and  liberal  devotion  of 
his  abundant  means  to  the  noblest  ends,  that  we  shall 
not  find  a  combination  of  similar  resources  reaching  the 
same  results  among  ourselves?  If  it  be  so,  the  charac- 
ter of  our  city  must  have  changed,  and  the  honourable 
pledges  of  continued  liberality,  which  have  been  so 
often  given,  and  which  stand  in  humble  but  undeniable 
assurance  of  the  spirit  of  their  departed  founders,  will 
serve,  unredeemed,  as  a  reproach  upon  the  degeneracy 
of  the  age. 

For  the  most  part,  the  work  of  beginning  constitutes 
the  greatest  difficulty.  But  when  a  rallying  point  s 
fixed,  around  which  the  feelings  may  centre,  in  which 
they  may  safely  rest,  where  there  is  no  danger  that  gen- 
erosity may  be  without  an  object,  or  that  good  feelings 
will  be  mispent,  half  the  work  is  accomplished.  Per- 
manence and  stability  are  insured  to  this  institution,  by 
vesting  its  superintendence  in  a  body  appointed  from 
time  to  time  by  the  very  corporation  of  the  city  itself. 
No  caprice  can  materially  change  the  course  in  which 
the  stream  of  generosity  is  destined,  it  may  be  hoped, 
to  flow  for  ages.  No  storm  of  party  strife  can  essen- 
tially agitate  it.  No  misdirection  can  be  reasonably 
anticipated;  and  if  it  should  for  a  moment  occur,  it  must, 
of  necessity,  be  merely  temporary. 

In  indulging  the  fervent  hope  that  the  exertions  of 
medical  skill  may  not  unfrequently  relieve  the  inmates 
of  this  house,  and  that,  when  a  cute  is  impracticable, 
they  may  at  least  enjoy  the  comforts  of  a  place  of  rest, 
the  views  of  those  who  are  to  watch  over  it  expand  be- 
yond even  these  kind  results.  A  still  wider  scope  of 
individual  happiness  and  public  benefit  is  embraced 
by  them.  The  subject  of  blindness  in  all  its  phases 
is  brought  into  consideration,  and  universal  attention 
and  concern  are  more  especially  invited  to  the  relief, 
the  instruction  and  the  care  of  those,  wherever  their 
lot  is  cast,  who  may  chance  to  be  its  victims.  In  soften- 
ing the  rigorous  fate  of  particular  individuals,  the  great 
ill  itself  may  happily  be  deprived  of  some  of  its  darkest 


hues.  The  extent  of  literary  instruction  will  necessari- 
ly be  limited;  and  it  may,  with  respect  to  those  of  the 
most  suitable  age,  be  safety  left  to  the  excellent,  though 
recently  established  institution,  which  is  already  in  f*ir 
and  successful  operation  among  us.  That  institution 
proposes  "to  make  blind  persons  of  rich  or  easy  fami- 
lies happy  members  of  society."  The  care  of  Mrs  is 
confined  exclusively  to  the  poor.  They  look  to  the 
period  of  youth,  which  is  usually  considered  the  best 
adapted  to  receive  instruction,  when  the  mind  is  yet 
ripening  into  maturity,  and  receives  impressions  with 
promptitude  and  facility.  We  embrace  the  whole  round 
of  human  life,  if  its  necessitous  condition  should  require 
relief,  from  early  infancy  to  extreme  old  age.  They 
justly  hope  to  conduct  their  pupils  into  the  higher  re- 
gions of  scholarship,  and  to  give  them  various  attain- 
ments and  accomplishments.  We  do  not  look  to  con- 
fer upon  the  children  of  indigence  the  brilliant  distinc- 
tions of  learning  and  philosophy.  But  practical  and 
elementary  knowledge  is  within  the  design.  Opportu- 
nities will  be  afforded,  and  anxiously  embraced,  to  con- 
firm the  assurance  and  diffuse  the  information  that  the 
j  blind  are  capable  of  becoming  the  masters  of  useful 
knowledge,  and  even  of  lofty  and  distinguished  attain- 
ments. Efforts  will  be  made  to  place  them,  generally, 
as  in  some  remarkable  instances  they  have  been  already 
placed,  by  education,  upon  ground  of  scarcely  discer- 
nible inequality  with  those  who  see.  In  the  barbarous 
policy  of  a  Turkish  despotism  the  expedient  of  putting 
out  the  eyes  has  often  been  resorted  to  as  a  cure  for 
ambition,  and  a  means  of  tranquilizing  the  most  daring 
usurpation  in  its  possession  of  the  throne.  The  impo- 
tency  which  it  was  supposed  to  create  might  not,  per- 
haps, have  proved  unworthy  of  regard  or  dread,  if  the 
presi -nt  sources  of  instruction  had  been  known.  When 
we  contemplate  indeed  various  instances  which  have 
occurred,  blindness  might  almost  seem  to  have  ceased 
to  be  an  affliction.  Ordinary  calculation  is  baffled  by 
the  happy  adaptation,  which  has  been  practised,  of  new 
means  to  known  and  definite  results;  an  adaptation 
which,  except  under  the  spur  of  necessity,  could  not 
have  been  conceived.  Philosophical  deductions,  to  all 
appearance  the  best  founded,  are  disappointed  and  cor- 
rected by  well  authenticated  facts.  An  obvious  and 
intimate  acquaintance  is  frequently  found  among  the 
blind,  with  subjects  which  cannot  reach  their  minds 
through  the  natural  and  accustomed  channels,  for  they 
do  not  possess  them.  In  practice  and  in  theory,  conduct 
is  influenced  and  knowledge  is  acquired  among  them 
by  some  process,  to  which  those  who  see  are  strangers, 
and  for  which  they  can  but  imperfectly  and  unsatisfac- 
torily account.  Perhaps  a  far  deeper  reach  of  reflection 
may  be  the  consequence  of  excluding  the  influence  of 
bodily  sight  and  a  consequent  discovery  of  the  inmost 
recesses  of  the  human  soul  and  the  things  contained  in 
them,  which  are  beyond  the  efforts  of  penetration  of 
ordinary  thought.  It  is  said  of  an  ancient  philosopher, 
that  he  put  out  his  own  eyes  in  order  that  he  might 
pursue  his  contemplative  studies  with  the  greater  ef- 
fect. This  extreme  self-denial,  imputed  to  Hemocritus, 
is  perhaps  a  fable;  but  it  harmonizes  with  the  undoubt- 
ed truth  that  studies  and  employments  and  accomplish- 
ments of  a  contemplative  character  have  been  those 
which  are  the, most  willingly  and  successfully  pursued 
and  mastered  by  the  educated  blind.  For  music,  as  a 
source  of  recreation  and  amusement,  they  have  gener- 
ally the  keenest  relish;  and  for  attaining  a  knowledge 
of  its  theory  and  a  proficiency  as  performers,  they  pos- 
sess  more  than  ordinary  powers.  It  is  not  necessary 
here  to  trace  the  (possibly  secret)  springs  of  this  un- 
questionable truth;  but  the  admirers  of  that  enraptur- 
ing art  will  discover  in  the  fact  a  poweiful  argument  in 
favor  of  the  elevated  moral  sense  and  amiable  tenden- 
cies of  those  who  so  eminently  possess  the  kindred 
feeling  which  usually  accompanies  them.  At  least  a 
never  failing  source  of  harmless  occupation  is  thus  pe- 
culiar to  them  as  a   class.     As  such,  it  diverts  the 
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thoughts  from  melancholy  channels.  It  often  soothes 
the  troubles  of  an  over  anxious  spirit.  It  contributes 
largely  to  avert  the  influence  of  discontent,  and  the  ex- 
posure, as  a  natural  consequence,  to  temptation  to 
error;  and,  in  the  result,  an  indulgence  in  the  forma- 
tion of  evil  designs  and  the  perpetration  of  evil  deeds. 

It  is  a  most  interesting  fact,  one  that  should  furnish  a 
rich  source  of  consolation,  if  not  an  active  stimulus  to 
exertion,  that,  of  the  two  greatest  poets  that  have 
graced  the  annals  of  mankind,  one  is  known  to  have 
been  blind,  and  the  other,  (although  at  the  distance  of 
so  many  centuries  little  personal  knowledge  of  him  re- 
mains,) is  supposed  to  have  been  the  subject  of  the 
same  calamity. 

Siinilar  habits  of  contemplation  lead  to  a  fondness  for 
the  exact  sciences,  and  occasionally  to  a  high  degree  of 
proficiency  in  them.  The  mathematics,  as  they  are  or 
dinarily  studied  and  applied,  depend  fur  many  of  their 
uses,  and  most  of  their  illustrations,  directly  upon  the 
objects  and  exercise  of  the  sight.  Sight  seems  almost 
indispensably  requisite  to  study  and  become  acquainted 
with  the  minute  and  complicated  structure  of  figures, 
and  all  their  combinations  and  varieties  of  lines  and 
angles.  Its  necessity  would  appeal- slill  more  absolute 
for  the  purpose  of  applying  these  principles  practically 
to  the  measurement  of  heights  and  distances,  of  sur- 
faces and  solid  bodies.and  of  reaching  the  often  wonder- 
ful results.  Yet  no  principle  of  this  almost  magical 
science  has  been  hidden  from  the  searching  penetration 
and  scrutiny  of  the  Bund.  All  its  beauty  and  all  its 
exactitude,  every  angle  and  ever)'  curve,  every  complex 
figure  and  every  abstruse  and  intricate  calculation,  have 
become  as  familiar  to  their  instructed  understandings 
as  if  they  had  been  able  to  borrow  divine  assstance 
from  the  brightest  sunbeams,  or  as  if  the  sublime  and 
mysterious  explanation  were  exhibited  to  their  opened 
and  astonished  vision  upon  the  firmament,  in  characters 
of  radiant  light. 

To  learn  and  to  teach  mathematics,  would  seem  to 
be  the  very  utmost  effort  of  which  individuals  are  capa- 
ble who  have  not  the  gift  of  sight.  But  let  them  re- 
joice that  the  adventurous  flight  of  human  intellect, 
under  apparently  the  most  pressing  disadvantages,  is 
not  to  be  restrained;  that  it  may  yet  soar  through  every 
region,  and  aim  successfully  at  the  loftiest  heights. — 
They  have  before  them  examples  of  the  exercise  of  al- 
most every  description  of  useful,  honourable  and  happy 
employment  among  themselves.  Sculptors  have  given 
shape  and  feature,  and  the  various  expressions  of  the 
countenance,  which  they  never  could  have  witnessed 
in  the  living  physiognomy,  to  the  marble  block. — 
Orators  have  communicated  through  the  medium  of 
eloquence,  the  influence  and  contagion  of  their  own 
sentiments  and  passions,  without  the  fascination  of  the 
sympathetic  eye.  Profound  scholars,  learned  linguists, 
physicians,  chemists,  natural  philosophers,  artists  in 
various  departments  of  mechanical  industry— all  have 
been  found  among  the  blind.  They  have  even  ventur- 
ed with  wonderful  success  to  explore  the  peculiar  re- 
gions of  sight  itself,  to  emulate  the  sublime  labors  of 
Newton  in  philosophizing  and  experimenting  upon 
lights  and  shades;  to  teach  the  wonders  of  the  prismatic 
spectrum,  to  unfold  the  variegated  beauties  of  the  rain- 
bow and  all  its  interesting  phenomena,  to  explain  the 
theory  of  vision,  lo  lecture  on  optics  as  a  science,  and 
to  disclose  to  those  who  possess  that  delicate  and  pre- 
cious organ  which  is  denied  to  themselves,  the  myste- 
ries of  the  eye.  They  have  sometimes  selected  occu- 
pations which  might  be  supposed  the  most  inaccessible 
and  opposite  to  their  condition.  They  have  served  as 
guides  to  travellers  through  the  sandy  deserts  of  Arabia; 
as  wagoners,  and  even  projectors  of  highways  along 
the  difficult  recesses  and  lofty  heights  of  mountains. — 
Employments,  these,  in  which  all  the  aid  of  the  keen- 
CHt  vision  would  he  bi ought  to  bear  by  those  who  ordi- 
narily discharge  them.  A  blind  person  was  not  long 
•ince  well  known  in  Kensington,  whose  business  con- 


sisted of  cleaning  clocks;  a  work  which,  it  is  believed, 
he  performed  with  skill,  and  wiihont  detriment  or  dan- 
ger to  the  delicate  machinery  in  his  hands.  The  facili- 
ties are  well  known  with  which  even  the  slightly  in- 
structed among  these  individuals  have  earned  a  subsis- 
tence by  means  of  a  slender  stock  of  musical  skill,  and 
a  sort  of  instinct  which  aids  them  in  their  journeys  to 
and  from  their  places  of  exhibition.  A  blind  fiddler 
at  Easton  was  asked  how  he  was  able  to  walk  through 
the  streets  without  danger  of  running  against  the  ob- 
jects that  were  about  him.  He  explained  that  his  pro- 
tection arose  from  the  habit  of  uttering  as  he  went  a 
sort  of  chirping  with  his  tongue,  which  was  echoed  by 
objects  as  he  approached  them.  Such  an  echo  has 
certainly  no  existence  in  the  ears  of  one  who  sees.  It 
may  serve,  however,  to  explain  the  faculty  which  has 
been  imputecLto  blind  persons,  of  being  able  to  tell 
with  wonderful  accuracy  the  size  of  an  apartment,  in- 
dependently of  measurement  or  any  other  obvious 
sources  of  information.  Echoes  may  he  both  increased 
I  and  multiplied  to  in  extent  that  is  almost  incredible. — 
j  Lord  Bacon  tells  us  of  one,  near  a  small  town  upon  the 
j  river  Seine,  which  returned  the  voice  sixteen  times.— 
|  Souaid  is  undoubtedly  susceptible  of  reflection  as  well 
as  light,  and  in  its  faint  and  scarcely  audible  return 
from  an  object  which  it  strikes,  it  may  readily  inform 
the  acutely  attentive  and  practised  listener  of  its  dis- 
tance, and  consequently  of  his  danger. 

Such,  and  so  various  at  least,  are  obviously  the 
resources,  as  they  have  been  the  occupations  of  the 
blind-  They  altogether  manifest  a  power  and  a  fitness 
for  useful  exertion,  to  be  measured  and  limited  only  by 
the  boldest  enterprise.  A  conviction  of  this  truth  will 
lead  to  relief,  enjoyment  and  honorable  occupation  for 
themselves,  and  to  extensive  and  varied  usefulness  to- 
wards their  fellow  beings.  Almost  all  that  man  can  do 
or  dare,  is  within  their  power.  Where  the  objects  to 
be  accomplished  are  such  as  the  same  organs  are  ap« 
plied  to  by  others,  the  equality  ought  to  be  nearly,  if 
not  quite  entire. 

But  when  the  sphere  of  instruction  and  employment 
is  opened,  which  belongs  peculiarly  to  those  who  see, 
in  which  they  exercise  their  peculiar  and  exclusive 
properties,  the  blind  are  origin  illy  as  much  strangers 
to  its  concerns,  as  the  inhabitants  of  another  planet  to 
the  usages  of  this  world.  Yet  the  instruction  which  is 
employed  to  strengthen  and  direct  their  own  particular 
I  powers,  affords  food  for  curiosity,  and  gives  a  zest  to 
the  ambition  which  pants  for  s  ill  more  extensive  attain- 
ments. WisJom  and  intelligence  cannot  remain  partial 
and  incomplete.  The  soul  imbibes  new  desires  with 
every  additional  acquisition.  Every  height  it  gains 
serves  only  to  extend  its  view,  and  tempts  it  to  a  loftier, 
wider  reach-  Philanthropy  urges,  that  even  these  fond 
desires  should  be  gratified.  Each  particular  sense  is 
then  called  on  to  perform,  not  only  its  especial  office; 
but  duties  properly  belonging  to  other  senses,  when 
they  exist,  are  confided  to  it.  A  knowledge  of  all  that 
books  afford  of  the  lessons  of  morality  and  religion, 
of  the  bright  examples  of  the  glorious  dead,  of  the 
glowing  precepts  of  living  wisdom,  is  usually  acquired 
by  means  of  the  sight.  I  he  same  gn  at  vista  is  opened 
to  the  blind  through  the  practised  and  improved  sensi- 
bility of  their  touch.  How  consolatory  is  the  hope 
which  this  single  illustration  gives — ihe  power  of  read- 
ing is  exercised  by  the  finger  instead  of  the  eye.  All 
indeed,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  within  this  especial 
range  is  still  imperfect.  It  is  the  feeble,  though  fortu- 
nate substitute  of  art  for  nature — of  the  work  of  man 
for  the  power  of  God.  Yet  it  affords  all  that  ought  to 
be  desired,  and  all  perhaps,  that  is  deserved. 

These,  our  fellow  beings,  nninstmcted — unredeemed, 
are  like  a  priceless  jewel  buried  in  the  earth,  and 
shrouded  in  darkness  apparently  impenetrable. ; Taken 
from  its  gloomy  bed,  and  aided  by  the  hand  of  skill,  it 
receives  the  cheering  influence  of  "  holy  light;"  and  it 
reflects  with  keen  and  active  lustre  the  bright  effluence 
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of  the  skies — returning  beam  for  beam  and  ray  for  ray. 
Should  the  eyes  of  these  our  brethren  continue  dim, 
and  their  native  brightness  never  be  restored — at  least 
their  hearts  will  gleam  with  heavenly  gratitude.  Shed 
ding  the  softer,  gentler  light  of  the  immortal  spirit  from 
which  it  springs,  the  influence  of  this  feeling  will  last 
when  nothing  earthly  of  tliem  shall  remain;  when  all 
that  is  best  of  man,  that  which  stamps  him,  notwith- 
standing his  imperfections  and  infirmities,  as  the  image 
of  hs  maker — reason  itself,  sublimed  into  a  still  purer 
essence,  shall  be  either  utterly  absorbed  or  infinitely 
exalted. 


From  the  African  Repository. 
YOUNG  MEN'S  COLONIZATION  SOCIETY. 

A  copy  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Young  Men's  Colo- 
nization Society  of  Pennsylvania,  in  the  month  of  June 
last,  was  transmitted  to  the  Parent  Board  at  Washing- 
ton and  published  in  our  July  No.  page  150. 

Messrs.  Cresson  and  Natlor  having  arrived  in 
Washington,  as  a  Committee  from  the  Young  Men's 
Colonization  Society  of  Pennsylvania,  to  confer  with 
the  Parent  Board,  it  assembled  on  the  2nd  of  July,  in 
order  to  receive  those  gentlemen.  The  following 
is  an 
Extract  from  the  minutes  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Board 

of  Managers  of  the   American   Colunizcition   Society, 

July  2rf,  3d,  1834. 

Messrs  Cuesson  and  Natlor  respectively  exhibited 
their  views  of  the  relations  held  by  the  Young  Men's 
Colonization  Society  to  the  Parent  Society,  and  of  their 
wishes  in  regard  to  colonizing  certain  liberated  slaves 
of  the  late  Dr.  Ailett  Hawes  ol  Virginia.  After  full 
discussion,  and  a  general  mtei  change  of  views  between 
the  several  members  of  the  Board,  and  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Yiwng  Men's  Colonization  Society  of 
Pennsylvania,  it  was 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  be  appointed  to  confer 
with  Messrs  Cresson  and  Natlor  on  all  matters  relating 
to  their  present  agency  at  Washington;  that  said  Com- 
mittee receive  the  views  of  those  gentlemen  in  writing 
in  relation  to  the  extent  and  field  of  operation  proposed 
for  the  Young  Men's  Colonization  Society  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  paiticularly  whether  the  said  Society  in  es- 
tablishing a  colony  at  Bassa  Cove,  design  to  act  as 
Auxiliary  to  tins  society,  or  as  an  independent  Society, 
and  make  a  report  to-morrow  at  5  o'clock,  P.  M.  of 
all  the  facts  above  referred  to,  with  their  opinion  on 
the  same. 

Messrs.  Lowrie,  Seaton  and  Gurlet  were  appoint- 
ed the  committee. 

On  the  following  day,  the  3rd  of  July,  the  Board 
met,  and  the  Committee  made  their  report,  which 
was  read,  considered  and  unanimously  adopted. 

The  following  is  the  statement  of  the  delegates 
from  Philadelphia,  referred  to  by  the  committee:— 

We  wereappointed  by  the  Boaul  of  Managers  of  the 
Young  Men's  Colonization  Society  of  Pennsylvania,  for 
certain  special  purposes  enumerated  in  the  resolutions 
under  which  we  were  appo.nted:  a  copy  whereof  is  in 
your  possession,  and  which  we  will  consider  as  annexed 
to  this  statement. 

The  first  ot  our  instructions  is  to  obtain  the  authority 
and  sanction  of  your  Board  for  the  transportation  of  tlie 
slaves  recently  liberated  by  the  late  Dr.  Hawes  of  Vir- 
ginia. 

Your  Board,  however,  prior  to  its  giving  us  such  au- 
thority and  sanction,  is  desirous  of  knowing  how  far  it 
can  legally  do  so  if  our  proposed  colony  be  entirely  in- 
dependent of  any  control  or  accountability  to  your 
Board?  And  also  request  to  be  informed  b\  us  whether 
we  contemplate  a  total  independency,  or  for  what  pur- 
poses and  to  what  extent  we  consider  our  society  con- 
nected with,  or  subject  to  your  Board ?  Before  we  pie- 


tend  to  answer  this  question,  we  must  distinctly  state 
that  we  have  no  authority  to  enter  into  stipulations 
upon  this  subject  or  to  define  the  respective  authorities 
of  the  two  Societies.  It  is  a  matter  which  has  never 
been  determined,  and  we  may  add,  discussed  by  our 
Board;  and  that  so  tar  as  concerns  this  question,  our 
commission  is  limited  to  the  simple  direction  to  obtain  ' 
from  your  Board  its  sanction  and  authority  to  colonize 
the  said  slaves.  All,  therefore,  that  we  shall  say  upon 
this  head,  is  either  our  own  individual  opinions  or 
what  we  deem  to  be  the  sentiments  of  the  Society. 

The  first  article  of  the  Constitution  of  our  Society 
provides  that  the  said  society  "shall  be  Auxiliary  to 
the  American  Colonization  Society;"  and  the  address 
recently  published  by  the  Uoard  we  represent,  declares 
that  it  is  to  sustain  "  the  direct  relation  of  an  Auxiliary, 
in  such  a  way  as  not  only  not  to  diminish,  but  on  the 
contrary,  to  increase  its  resources."  The  object  of  the 
Society,  then,  as  we  understand  it,  is  to  establish  and 
to  maintain,  at  its  own  cost  and  expense,  a  separate 
colony  on  tlie  coast  of  Africa  upon  the  principles  men- 
tioned in  its  Constitution,  and  to  take  as  its  first  emi- 
grants to  said  colony,  all  the  liberated  slaves  of  the  late 
Or.  Hawes  of  Virginia;  our  Board  to  have  the  local  re- 
gulation of  said  colony,  to  prescribe  the  manner  in 
which  colonization  shall  be  conducted,  to  appoint  its 
own  Agents,  and  be  an  independent  colony  for  the  pur- 
poses which  we  think  will  secure  to  us  the  powerful 
operation  of  the  whole  people  (and  perhaps  the  Legis- 
lature) of  our  great  State,  and  promise  so  much  benefit 
to  the  cause  of  Colonization  generally — whilst  at  the 
same  time  we  would  seek  such  arrangements  with  your 
Board  as  would  secure  to  your  colony  a  rapidly  increas- 
ing prosperity,  impaFting  to  it  aid  and  strength  and  sus- 
tenance, in  order  that  it  might  be  able  at  any  time  to 
step  in  to  our  relief  or  rescue.  How  this  is  to  be  done, 
what  these  regulations  shall  be,  and  how  far  the  inde- 
pendence of  our  colony  shall  be  restricted,  by  your 
Board,  we  do  not  pretend  to  say.  This  is  a  matter  for 
future  regulation.  One  thing,  however,  must  be  taken 
care  of,  that  whilst  we  are  endeavouring  to  extend  the 
cause  of  Colonization  by  planting  a  new  colony,  the  old 
one  must  not  be  permitted  to  languish.  That  must  go 
on  increasing  in  strength  and  power.  As  we  propose 
to  be  Auxiliary  we  must  help  it.  And  as  that  is  already 
so  successfully  established,  it  must  be  sustained. 

In  reference  to  our  action  at  home,  which  your  Board 
is  aUo  desirous  of  being  informed  of,  it  is  intended,  so 
far  as  we  can  speak  for  ourselves,  to  appoint,  support 
and  control  an  Agent  lor  our  own  State,  and  to  have 
the  management  of  the  funds  collecttd; — to  act  in  con- 
junction with  the  New  York  Society  in  case  a  union 
should  be  formed;  both,  however,  acting  Auxiliary  lo 
your  society,  in  "  such  a  way  as  not  only  not  to  dimin- 
ish, but,  on  the  contrary,  to  increase  its  resources." 

We  think  that  the  cause  of  colonization  should  not 
be  limited  lo  the  successful  establishment  of  but  one 
colony.  The  friends  of  the  cause  and  its  ultimate  and 
triumphant  success,  rt  quire  more  of  us.  We  should 
attempt  more;  and  we  feel  fully  convinced  that  our 
measures  may  be  so  prosecuted,  that  even  if  our 
attempts  should  fall  short  of  a  permanent  establishment, 
yet  that  it  may  and  must  add  to  the  welfare,  permanen- 
cy and  extension  of  the  colony  already  established  by 
your  Board. 

We  look  to  the  separate  action  of  our  colony,  pre- 
serving, however,  a  conformity  with  the  Constitution 
and  general  laws  of  Liberia,  as  but  temporary;  and 
shall  rejo.ee  when  »e  may  be  enabled  to  surrender  our 
trust,  and  permit  the  two  colonies  to  blend  into  one 
harmonious  whole.  ELLIOTT  CKKSSON, 

CHAHLES  NAYLOR. 
Washington,  July  3d,  1834. 
To  Messrs  Lownir,,   Seaton  and  Gurlet, 

Committee  of  A.  C.  Society. 

Resolutions  referred  to  above: — 

Resolved,  That  two  persons  be  a  commission  to  visit 
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without  delay,  the  city  of  Washington,  and  also  the  re- 
gion of  Virginia  where  the  executors,  heirs  and  slaves 
of  the  late  Dr.  Hawes  reside,  with  instructions  as  fol- 
lows—viz: 

1.  To  obtain  the  authority  and  sanction  of  the 
Parent  Board  fur  the  transportation  of  said  slaves. 

2.  To  secure  the  permission  of  said  Board  for  the 
landing  of  these  colonists  at  some  suitable  and  snfe  point 
in  the  territory,  for  shelter  and  protection  (in  the  event 
of  our  preparations  to  receive  them  at  Bassa  Cove  being 
found  incomplete)  until  suitable  accommodations  can 
be  prepared  for  them;  it  being  understood  tliat  we  as- 
sume the  control  and  expense  of  the  expedition,  and 
that  the  twenty  dollar  allowance,  per  head,  for  trans- 
portation, be  transferred  to  us. 

3.  That  said  commission  be  instructed  to  repair  to  j 
Virginia,  and  there  ascertain  the  terms  of  the  will — the  j 
limits  of  the  law,  as  to  relapsing  into  shivery,  the  state  j 
of  the  slaves,  the  ability  and  purpose  of  the  executors  ; 
as  to  the  sum  allowed  in  the  will  tor  their  removal;  and 
whatever  may  be  necessary  to  secure  the  great  object 
we  have  in  view. 

4.  And  that  said  commission  be  requested  to  ascer- 
tain whether  the  laws  of  Virginia  will  allow  any  delay 
beyond  the  specified  time  arising  from  peculiar  neces- 
sity; and  if  not,  then  whether,  if  it  should  hereafter  be 
required  by  our  circumstances,  or  those  of  the  slaves, 
we  may  not,  for  a  season,  accommodate  them  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  or  the  State  of  Maryland,  until 
the  season  and  their  preparations  enable  them  to  set 
sail. 

5.  That  this  Board  will  pay  all  expenses  of  the  com- 
mission  incuired  in  our  service. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  is  as  follows: — 

The  Committee  appointed  to  consider  the  views  sub- 
mitted to  the  Board  of  Managers  by  Messrs.  Ciesson 
and  Naylor,  in  regard  to  the  plan  and  purposes  of  the 
Young  Men's  Colonization  Society  of  Pennsylvania, 
submit  the  following  Report: — 

The  delegates  from  Philadelphia  have  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  Committee,  a  statement,  containing  opi- 
nions varying  little  from  those  expressed  verbally  by 
them  at  the  special  meeting  of  the  Board  on  yester- 
day. 

The  members  of  the  Young  Men's  Society  of  Penn- 
sylvania are,  the  Comm.ttee  have  no  doubt,  animated 
by  a  generous  and  enterprising  spirit  of  activity  in  the 
cause  of  African  Colonization,  and  have  already  done 
much  to  excite  new  interest  and  sympathy  in  its  favour, 
among  the  citizens  of  Philadelphia. 

The  Committee  cannot  question  the  right  of  the 
Young  Men's  Society,  or  of  any  other  Society,  to  adopt 
such  principles  and  measures  as  they  may  deem  proper 
for  the  furtherance  of  their  object.  Should  any  Aux- 
iliary Society  consider  it  expedient  to  dissolve  its  con- 
nection with  the  Parent  Society,  and  act  ahogether  in- 
dependently, this  Board,  however  it  might  differ  in 
opinion  from  such  Society  in  regard  to  modes  of  ope- 
ration, for  the  common  cause,  would  rejoice  in  any  suc- 
cess which  might  attend  its  benevolent  efforts. 

Much,  it  is  obvious,  may  be  done  by  Auxiliary  Soci- 
eties without  instruction  or  authority  from  the  Parent 
-  Board,  to  increase  the  resources,  accelerate  the  opera- 
tions and  extend  the  influence  of  the  cause.  Nor  can 
the  Parent  Board,  presume  to  prescribe  for  what  par 
ticular  object  the  funds  collected  by  such  Societies  lor 
the  general  cause,  shall  be  expended.  The  Massachu- 
setts Colonization  Society  has  resolved  to  devote  its 
funds  mainly  to  the  promotion  of  education  in  the  colo- 
ny. The  Albany  Society  has  directed  that  a  ceitain 
amount  of  its  contributions  shall  be  applied  to  founding 
a  new  settlement  to  bear  the  name  of  Albany,  and  from 
which  ardent  spirits  shall  be  excluded;  and  the  State  So- 
ciety of  Pennsylvania,  that  the  aid  it  may  furnish,  shall 
go  to  relieve  and  sustain  the  colony, rather  than  to  other 
general  purposes  for  which  pecuniary  means  may  be 


required.  The  Parent  Board  regard  the  donations  of 
their  fellow  citizens,  and  Auxiliary  Societies  as  entrust- 
ed to  them,  to  be  expended  for  the  cause  in  any  way 
the  donors  may  direct, not  inconsistent  with  the  general 
principles  and  objects  of  the  Society. 

By  the  will  of  the  late  Dr.  Hawes,  more  than  one 
hundred  slaves  are  left  to  be  settled  in  Liberia.under  the 
direction  and  guardianship  of  this  Society.  Viewing  the 
Young  Men's  Society  of  Pennsylvania  as  Auxiliary  to  this 
the  Managers  consented,  some  weeks  ago.at  the  request 
of  that  Society,  to  place  these  slaves,  on  certain  condi- 
tions, under  its  care,  that  they  might  be  sent  out  by  it, 
and  established  as  a  new  settlement  at  Bassa  Cove, 
which  settlement  should  be  maintained  and  regulated 
by  the  Young  Men's  Society,  in  consistency  with  the 
general  authority  of  this  Board  and  the  Laws  of  Liberia. 
In  consenting  to  transfer  the  slaves  of  Dr.  Hawes  to  the 
Young  Men's  Society,  the  Managers  did  not  understand 
that  they  were  placing  them  in  the  power  of  an  entirely 
independent  Society,  or  agreeing  that  they  should  be 
sent  to  a  colony  over  which  this  Board  would  have  no 
control. 

The  question  submitted,  as  the  Committee  appre- 
hend, by  the  communication  of  Messrs.  Cresson  and 
Naylor,  is,  whether  this  Board  shall  consent  to  yield  up 
the  whole  work  of  African  Colonization  in  Pennsylva- 
nia, or  in  Pennsylvania  and  New  York,  to  a  separate 
and  independent  Society,  and  that  such  Society  shall 
found  an  independent  colony  on  the  present  territory, 
and  in  the  neighborhood  of  settlements  already  esta- 
blished in  Liberia.  True,  the  Young  Men's  Society  of 
Pennsylvania  is  styled  Auxiliary,  in  its  Constitution,  to 
the  Parent  Board,  but  its  purpose  as  explained  is,  to 
establish  an  independent  colony  to  be  governed  exclu- 
sively by  its  own  laws;  laws  adopted  without  the  Sanc- 
ton either  of  the  Parent  Board,  or  the  colonial  govern- 
ment: and  for  the  planting  and  support  of  this  colony, 
the  States  of  Pennsylvania  and  New  York  are  to  be  an 
exclusive  field  of  agency  for  the  new  independent  so- 
ciety, within  which  the  Parent  Board  is  to  have  no 
Agents,  no  Auxiliaries,  and  no  benefit  from  the  Fourth 
of  July  collections.  It  is  indeed  proposed  that  all  sur- 
plus funds  not  required  for  the  management  and  en- 
largement of  the  new  colony,  shall  be  paid  over  to  the 
Parent  Society.  But  every  one  acquainted  with  the 
expense  of  founding  a  new  colony,  or  with  the  power- 
ful motives  which  will  invite  increased  expenditures  for 
its  extension  and  improvement,  must  regard  such  a  pro* 
posal  as  significant  of  little  more  than  kindness  and 
good  will  to  the  Parent  Society. 

The  Commi.tee  feel  it  their  duty  to  express  their 
opinions  the  more  fully  and  frankly  on  this  subject,  be- 
cause the  views  of  the  Young  Men's  Society  of  Penn- 
sylvania are  made  known  in  connection  with  a  request 
that  tl  e  slaves  of  the  late  Dr.  Hawes  should  be  placed 
under  their  control, and  because  they  deem  it  a  subject 
of  immense  importance  to  the  cause. 

While  the  Committee  are  sensible  of  the  propriety  of 
enlisting  as  far  as  practicable,  consistently  with  united 
and  harmonious  action,  the  local  feelings  and  sectional 
interests  of  the  fr.ends  of  the  Society,  they  believe, 
that  a  separate  and  independent  course,  on  the 
part  of  Auxiliary  Societies,  if  generally  adopted,  would 
annihilate  the  Parent  Institution.  To  consent  to  such 
separate  and  independent  action  then,  would,  on  the 
part  of  this  Society,  be  to  yield  up  its  very  existence. 

The  proposition  for  this  separate  and  independent 
action  comes  from  the  Young  Men's  Society  of  Penn- 
sylvania only.  The  views  of  one  Society,  cannot  be  re- 
garded as  expressing  the  general  sentiment  of  the 
country,  or  even  that  of  Pennsylvania  and  New  York. 
In  both  of  these  States,  the  Parent  Society  has  many 
able  friends  and  Auxiliaries,  and  although  the  New 
York  City  Colonization  Society  has  announced  its  pur- 
pose of  founding  a  new  settlement  at  Cape  Mount,  yet 
the  noble  zeal  and  liberality  recently  evinced  by  its 
members  and  Managers  in  aiding  the  funds  and  opera- 
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tions  of  the  Parent  Board,  at  a  trying  crisis,  afford  rea-  '  professedly  Auxiliary,  but  in  reality  separate  and  inde- 
son  to  believe,  that  it  contemplates  nothing  calculated  pendent  of  the  Parent  Society,  believing  as  they  do, 
to  di.ninish  the  strength,  or  disturb  the  harmonious  op.  lhat  such  a  principle,  if  adopted  generally  by  Auxiliary 
erations  of  this  Society.  At  the  suggestion  then  of  a  Societies,  would  annihilate  the  Parent  Society,  and  en- 
single  Society,  the  Committee  could  not  recommend  to  j  danger  the  whole  scheme  of  African  Colonization, 
this  Board,  to  yield  up  a  tntst  confided  to  them  by  the  j  Resolved,  That  the  Young  Men's  Colonization  Socie- 
general  will  and  voice  of  the  friends  of  African  Coloni- |  ty  of  Pennsylvania  be  informed,  that  as  Auxiliary  to 
zation  in  every  quarter  of  the  country.  this,  the  slaves  of  the  late  Dr.  Hawes  will  be  transferred 

The  Committee  are  of  opinion,  that  a  separate  and  ;  to  them,  to  be  sent  to  Liberia,  and  supported  there  by 
independent  Society  embracing  the  friends  of  African  j  tin  m  in  a  separate  settlement  or  community,  under  the 
Colonization  ill  the  States  of  Pennsylvania  and  New  superintendence  of  such  Agent  and  of  such  local  laws 
York,  engaged  in  the  establishment  of  a  new  and  inde-  '  or  regulations  as  may  be  adopted  by  the  said  society, 
pendent  colony,  if  sanctioned  by  this  Board.could  hard-  j  and  approved  of  by  this  Board;  but  said  community  to 
ly  fail  of  uniting  to  it  tlie  feelings  and  commanding  the  I  be  considered  as  a  part  of  the  colony  of  Liberia,  and 
resources  ofNew  England.  Indeed  the  circular  of  the  subject  to  the  general  laws  of  the  colony  in  all  respects 
Young  Men's  Society  of  Pennsylvania,  indicates  it  as  a  I  as  the  citizens  now  there;  and  that  so  soon  as  said  so- 
cherished  purpose  to  bring  into  the  measures  of  that  ciety  sh  ill  signify  their  acceptance  of  these  conditions, 
Society,  the  opinions  and  contributions  of  all  the  "  At-  J  the  said  slaves  shall  be  formally  transferred  to  tbem, 
lanticfr'ee  States."  In  case  of"  such  a  union,  it  could  j  together  with  the  sum  left  for  their  transportation  by 
hardly  be  expected,  that  the  south  and  west  would  con-  |  the  will  of  Dr.  Hawes. 

tinue  long  to  sustain  a  Board  established  on  the  north-  At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Amer- 
ern  and  eastern  borders  of  their  territory,  but  that  they  ican  Colonization  Society,  held  on  the  1st  day  of  Au- 
would  s«ek  a  more  central  organization.  A  total  revo-  gust,  1834,  a  letter,  dated  July  25th,  1834,  from  Mr. 
lution  would  thus  be  effected  in  the  present  general  So-  Elliott  Cresson,  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  Young 
cietv  the  effect  of  which  on  the  present  colony  could  Men's  Colonization  Society  of  Ptnsylvania,  to  Mr. 
not  be  other  than  disastrous.  Lowrie,  a  member  of  said  Board,  enclosing  the  follow- 

A  marked  division  and  difference  of  sentiment  be-  j  ing  Report  and  Resolution  adopted  by  the   said  Young 


Men's  Colonization  Society,  was  together  with  said  He- 
port  and  Resolution,  read: — 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Managers  of  "the 
Young  Men's  Colonization  Society  of  Pensylvania," 
held  July  22nd,  1834,  the  following  Report  and  Reso- 
>n  to  be  especially  ben-fitted  by  this  Society,  mostly  j  lutions  submitted  by  the  Executive  Committee  were 
reside  at  the  south,  and  to  a  great  extent,  depend  upon  adopted,  and  the  Secretary  directed  to  forward  a  cer- 
the  citizens  of  the  south,  it  is  of  extreme  importance,  [  lifted  copy  thereof  to  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the 
that  the  people  of  the  north  should  remain  united  with     "American  Colonization  Society,  at  Washington 


tween  the  organized  friends  of  the  cause  at  the  north 
and  the  south,  would, in  the  judgment  of  the  Committee, 
be  almost  inevitably  the  consequence  t.f  such  a  change. ' 
This  consideration  alone.isentitled  to  very  great  weight 
in  forming  an  opinion  on  the  subject.     As  the  popula- 


those  of  the  south,  in  the  plans  and   the  measures  that 
may  be  devised  and  executed  for  their  good. 

The  principal  reason  suggested  in  favour  of  the  views 
of  our  friends  from  Philadelphia,    is  derived  from  the 


The  Executive  Committee  to  whom  was  referred,  by 
the  Board  of  Managers,  the  subject  of  the  kind  of 
Auxiliary  connections  and  relations  which  the  "Yountr 
Men's  Colonization    Society  of   Pennsylvania"   should 


idea  of  a  general  want  of  confidence  in  some  portions  maintain  with  the  American  Colonization  Society  at 
of  the  north,  in  the  management  of  the  Parent  Society,  j  Washington,  and  the  conditions  upon  which  the  for- 
To  vague  and  indefinite  charges,  it  is  impossible  to  give  j  mer  agrees  to  recei\e  from  the  latter  the  manumitted 
a  distinct  and  definite  reply.  The  Board  assume  no  slaves  of  the  late  Dr.  Hawes  of  Virginia,  with  a  view 
claim  to  infallibility;  but  it  is  due  to  themselves  to  say,  !  to  their  being  located  in  a  new  settlement  on  the  coast 
that  since  the  Annual  Meeting,  they  have  bestowed  ike  .  of  Africa,  Report- 
most  unremitting  attention  to  the  high  trust  confided  to  That  the  known  and  adm  ted  advantages  of  position 
them.  They  have  published  an  exposition  o!  the  affairs  ;  of  the  Parent  Board  at  Washington,  and  of  the  com- 
of  the  Parent  Institution,  of  their  principles,  the  causes  I  position  of  the  American  Colonization  Society,  of  which 
of  their  embarrassment,  and  of  the  measures  proposed  j  it  is  the  executive  branch,  forbid  the  idea  of  indepen- 
for  future  action.  They  do  not  perceive  that  in  their  dent  action  by  Societies  formed  on  the  model  of  this 
principles  and  measures,  they  differ  essentially  from  the  '  one.  The  Young  Men's  Colonization  Society  of  Penn- 
Young  Men's  Pennsylvania  Society.  If  their  proceed-  I  sylvania,  distinctly  admits  in  its  Constitution,  its  Aux- 
ings  should  fail  to  meet  the  approbation  of  the  friends  ifiary  character;  nor  is  it  content  with  affirming  a  mere- 
of  the  cause,  a  remedy  is  at  hand.  The  whole  Board  ly  n 
can  be  changed  at  any  Annual  Meeting,  and  (what 
would  be  impossible  were  the  unity  of  the  Society  de- 
stroyed) all  great  measures   be  considered  and  discuss- 


ed in  a  Convention  o'  the  best  and  ablest  friends  of  the 
cause  from  every  section  of  the  United  States. 

It  is  clear  to  the  Committee,  that  whether  we  consid- 
er unity  of  sentiment,  or  vigour  and  economy  of  action 
here  and  in  Africa,  the   cause    of  African  Colonization 


nal  connection  of  this  kind  with  the  Parent 
Board.  It  has  carefully  abstained  from  extending  its 
sphere  of  action  beyond  the  State  o(  Pennsylvania,  and 
within  these  limits  it  proposes  to  make  the  proceeds 
of  its  labours  not  meiely  subservient  to  the  general  ob- 
jects of  Colonization  in  Africa,  but  to  dispose  of  them 
in  such  a  manner  as  shall  meet  the  approbation  of  the 
Parent  Board. 

This  latter,  by  its  location  at  the  seat  of  Government, 


can,  at  present,  be  most  advantageously  conducted,  |  is  enabled  lo  unite  the  North  and  the  South  in  the | 
und'erthe  general  superintendence  of  a  Central  Board,  great  cause  of  Colonization,  and  to  procure  joint  ac- 
and  that  while  great  good  may  result  from  such  an  ad-  tion  between  portions  of  the  country  and  their  irihabi- 
justmentof  measures  with  the  Young  Men's  Society  of,  tants  which  could  not  be  done  by  a  Society  in  any  oth- 
Pennsylvania,  and  other  Auxiliaries,  as  may  give  them  er  section  of  the  country.  It  is,  moreover,  requisite 
a  wide  sphere  of  operation  f-r  their  zeal  and  enterprise  1  that  there  should  be  a  central  Society  or  Board,  lo  ex- 
in  the  great  common  cause,  yet  the  measures  of  such  ercise  a  general  superintendence  over  the  settlements 
societies,  both  here  and  in  Africa,  should  be  under  the  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  the  better  to  preserve  among 
general  control  and  authority  of  the  Parent  Society. —  j  these,  the  necessary  harmonious  intercourse  and  other 
The  committee  recommend  the  adoption  of  the  follow- j  relation^.  This  Board  is  also  best  fitted  to  keep  the 
ing  resolutions.  whole  United  States  apprised  of  the  progress  and  wants 

Resolved,  lhat  entrusted  as  this  Board  ate  with  the  i  of  the  whole  of  the  African  colonies,  and  thus  to  ena- 
interests  of  the  American  Colonization  Society,  they  I  ble  the  former  to  transmit,  with  knowledge  of  all  the 
cannot  give  their  consent  to  the  institution  of  a  society  I  circumstances,   the  pecuniary     and    other    assistance 
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which  they  may  propose  from  time  to  time  to  furnish 
to  the  latter. 

It  must,  on  the  other  hand  be  conceded,  that  an  Aux- 
iliary, such  as  that  of  the  Young  Men's  Colonization 
Society  of  Pennsylvania,  enjoys  means  and  facilities  for 
furthering1  the  common  cause,  superior  in  some  re- 
spects, to  those  possessed  by  the  Parent  Board. — 
Among  these  may  be  mentioned  the  readiness  of  a  di- 
rect appeal  to  a  large  and  wealthy  population  for  coun- 
tenance and  aid, — an  appi'al  which,  moreover,  would 
be  perhaps  coldly  responded  to  if  made  by  any  Society 
whatever  at  a  distance.  Next  in  the  list  of  peculiar 
advantages,  is  the  location  of  the  Young  Men's  Society 
in  a  commercial  city,  by  which  greater  economy  and 
despatch  in  the  transportation  of  emigrants  and  in  the 
outfit  of  tliem  and  the  colony  in  general,  are  insured. 
It  is  also  an  encouraging  circumstance,  that  some  of 
the  members  are  themselves  merchants  and  men  of 
business,  particularly  conversant  with  the  marketable 
value  and  price  of  goods,  utensil--,  &••.  for  the  colony. 
In  view  of  these  advantages,  it  can  h  ivdly  be  expected 
that  the  Auxiliary  operations  of  the  Young  Men's  So- 
ciety of  Pennsylvania,  should  be  restricted  to  a  mere 
co  lection  and  distribution  of  funds  to  order  for  the  pa- 
rent Society,  without  at  the  same  lime  a  direct  partici- 
pation in  council  and  executive  action  with  the  latter. 
But  as  the  exercise  of  this  right  could  only  be  salutary 
and  efficient,  after  a  full  knowledge  of  all  the  circum- 
stances connected  with  the  condition  of  the  colonies 
and  the  resources  of  the  Parent  Board,  and  as  the  in- 
formation requisite  for  a  due  en'ightenment  on  the  sub- 
ject, can  hardly  be  in  the  possession  of  an  Auxiliary 
Society,  the  latter  must  either  refrain  from  all  joint 
counsel  and  legislation  with  the  Parent  Board,  or  take 
a  particular  line  of  action  tending  to  a  specific  end. 
This  has  been  already  done  by  some  of  the  State  So- 
cieties, with  the  consent  of  the  Society  at  Washington, 
and  it  is  now  proposed  to  be  carried  out  by  this  Socie- 
ty and  its  board  of  Managers  in  Pennsylvania.  The 
scheme  to  which  the  energies  of  this  Society  are  now 
to  be  directed  is,  the  founding  of  a  new  sett  ement  on 
the  coast  of  Africa,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Parent 
Board,  and  yet  with  such  modifications  and  reforms  as 
would  render  itdifficult  for  the  latter,  to  assume  at  once 
the  entire  responsibility  without  an  admission  of  con- 
tinued wrong  done  to  other  colonists  and  the  settle- 
ments now  in  existence.  Just  so  far  as  these  modifi- 
cations and  reforms  extend,  would  it  be  necessary 
to  have  different  <>r  amended  local  laws  and  regula- 
tions, if  not  a  different  executive  agency;  as  when  it  is 
proposed  in  the  new  colony  that  more  attention  shall 
be  paid  to  agriculture,  the  importation,  manufacture 
and  sale  of  ardent  spirits  prohibited,  and  an  uniform 
plan  adopted  and  acted  on  of  supplying  the  public 
stores,  and  for  the  issue,  by  gift  or  sale,  of  their  con- 
tents to  the  colonists  and  native  inhabitants. 

But  as  the  Parent  Board  is  entitled  to  reap  its  share 
of  success  and  increased  reputation  to  the  cause  of  Co- 
lonization, even  in  measures  not  primarily  of  its  own 
suggestion  or  originating,  its  counsel  and  guidance  are 
invoked  in  the  present  enterprise  by  the  Young  Men's 
Society  of  Pennsylvania.  The  Auxiliary  here  invites 
the  sanction  of  the  principal  to  the  measures  now  in 
progress  by  the  latter  for  the  selection  and  purchase  of 
land  for  a  new  colony,  the  appointment  of  a  home 
Agent  and  a  Governor,  and  the  enactment  of  such 
laws  as  experience  shall  indicate  in  addition  to,  or  in 
modification  of  those  already  in  force  in  Liberia.  Un- 
til the  sanction  by  formal  consent  be  given  to  these 
steps,  as  well  as  those  which  may  be  afterwards  taken 
touard  the  attainment  of  the  great  objects  in  view  — 
colonizing  and  Christianizing  Africa,  the  Young  Men's 
Society  will  feel  itself  deprived  of  that  countenance 
and  support  to  which  it  looks  with  continued  hope  and 
affection.  It  is  proposed,  moreover,  the  better  to  se- 
cure joint  action  and  to  preserve  to  the  Parent  Board 
its  right  of  general  superintendence,  that  a  special 
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agent  should  be  dispatched  from  time  to  time,  from 
Monrovia,  to  visit  the  new  colony,  and  be  instructed 
to  give  his  aid  and  counsel  towards  maintaining  a  right 
understanding  between  it  and  the  other  colonies  on 
the  coast. 

With  these  explanations  (made  in  a  spirit  of  perfect 
good  will  and  fellowship)  of  their  understanding  of  the 
Auxiliary  connecion  and  relation  which  the  Young 
Men's  Colonization  Society  of  Pennsylvania  have  with 
the  Parent  Board  at  Washington,  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee submit  the  following  resolution: — 

Resolved,  That  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Young 
Men's  Colonization  Society  of  Pennsylvania,  agree  to 
the  terms  proposed  in  the  second  resolution  of  the  Pa- 
rent  Board  recently  received,  (and  annexed  hereto,) 
respecting  the  transmission  by  the  latter  to  the  former, 
as  from  principal  to  auxiliary,  of  the  manumitted  slaves 
of  the  late  Dr.  Hawes  of  Virginia;  and  that  they  will 
proceed  forthwith  to  complete  the  necessary  arrange- 
ments for  a  new  colony  at  or  near  Bassa  Cove, — the 
first  settlers  in  which  are  to  be  the  said  liberated  slaves. 

The  above  is  a  true  copy: 

JOHN  BELL,  Chairman. 

Topliff  Johnson, 

Secretary  of  the  Biard  of  Managers. 

Whereupon  it  was,  on  motion,  unanimously 

Resolved,  That  the  said  Report,  adopted  and  trans- 
mitted by  the  Managers  of  the  Young  Men's  Co'oniza- 
tion  Society  of  Pennsylvania,  meets  the  approbation  of 
this  Board,  so  far  as  the  same  is  in  accordance  with 
the  Report  adopted  by  this  Board  on  the  3rd  day  of 
July  last,  in  which  their  views  of  the  relations  between 
Auxiliary  Colonization  Societies  and  the  Parent  So- 
ciety, were  distinctly  set  forth,  and  of  which  a  copy- 
was  transmitted  to  the  Young  Men's  Colon  zation  So- 
ciety of  Pennsylvania. 

Resolved,  That  the  Resolution  of  the  Managers  of 
the  said  Young  Men's  Colonization  Society,  accompa- 
nying the  aforesaid  Report,  adopted  and  transmitted 
by  them,  agreeing  to  the  terms  on  which  the  Parent 
Board  had  consented  to  transfer  to  the  said  Young 
Men's  Colonization  Society  the  colonizing  in  Liberia 
of  certain  manumitted  slaves  of  the  late  Dr-  Hawes  of 
Virginia.entirely  s  itisfactory  to  this  Board;  and  that  they 
will  place  said  manumitted  slaves  under  the  care  of 
said  Young  Men's  Colonization  Society  for  the  pur- 
pose aforesaid,  and  will  afford  every  facility  in  the  use 
of  the  receptacles,  and  in  the  countenance,  aid  and 
assistance  of  the  Agents  of  the  Parent  Society,  at  the 
colony,  that  may  be  wanted  to  promote  the  comforta- 
ble settlement  of  said  manumitted  slaves  at  their  pro- 
posed residence  within  the  Liberian  territory. 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  Young  Men's  Colonization  Society  of 
Pennsylvania. 

Published  by  order  of  the  Board. 
Attest:  JAS.   LAURIE,  President. 

P.  R.   Fendslb,  Recorder. 


From  the  Philadelphia  Gazette. 
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Thursday  evenins,  Oct.  3d,  1834. 
SELECT   COUNCIL. 

The  President  submitted  the  account  of  the  receipts 
and  payments  of  the  Mayor,  Aldermen  and  citizens  of 
Philadelphia,  in  trust  for  the  Girard  funds,  from 
July  1st  to  September  30th,  1834,  inclusive.  Laid  on 
the  table. 

Mr.  Lippincott  from  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of 
the  Girard  Estates,  made  report,  that  in  obedience  to 
the  resolutions  of  Councils,  the  Board  had  employed 
counsel  on  behalf  of  the  city,  to  institute  legal  proceed- 
ings for  the  recovery  of  the  estates  of  Stephen  Girard, 
acquired  after  the  publication  of  his  will. 

Mr.  Price  presented  a  petition  in  favour  of  connect- 
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ingtwo  engine  houses  with  the  market  house  about  to 
be  erected  in  Market  street  west  of  Broad,  and  alleg- 
ing that  ihe  memorial  against  said  measure  originated 
from  interested  mutives.  Referred  to  committee  on 
markets. 

Mr.  Eyre,  from  the  committee  on  Delaware  wharves, 
made  the  following  report,  which  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

The  committee  on  Delaware  wharves,  to  whom  was 
referred  the  resolution  of  Councils,  passed  Sept.  25th, 
1834.  relative  to  this  committee,  beg  leave  to  submit 
the  following  report: 

1.  That  having  under  consideration  the  application 
of  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of 
Southwark,  relative  to  the  expediency  of  extending 
South  street  wharf  eastwardly  so  as  to  make  the  east- 
ern termination  in  a  right  line  with  wharf  street,  are  of 
opinion  that  there  is  a  commodious  and  safe  entrance  to 
wharf  street  as  laid  out  in  Southwark,  and  that  it  is  not 
the  interest  of  the  city  to  make  any  alteration  or  im- 
provement at  South  street,  until  the  plan  of  Delaware 
Avenue  is  completed. 

2.  The  committee  think  it  most  for  the  interest  of  the 
city  to  postpone  for  the  present  the  further  improve- 
ment ol  the  drawbridge  lot  and  wharves,  particularly 
if  it  should  be  deemed  necessary  to  construct  a  rail  road 
from  Broad  street  to  the  river  Delaware.  The  only 
property  belonging  to  the  city,  suitable  for  a  depot,  is 
the  drawbridge  lot. 

3.  The  building  at  the  drawbridge  is  leased  for  one 
year  by  the  City  Commissioners  under  the  direction  of 
this  committee. 

4.  In  relation  to  the  petition  praying  that  Delaware 
Avenue  may  be  opened  between  Chestnut  and  Pine 
street,  your  committee  state  that  about  the  time  the 
petition  was  referred  to  them  an  ordinance  was  passed 
by  Councils,  advising  Delaware  Avenue  to  be  opened 
from  Chestnut  street  to  High  street,  and  they  deemed 
it  proper  that  the  principle  upon  which  one  square  can 
be  opened  should  be  tested  before  it  would  be  necessa 
ry  to  proceed  with  any  other. 

Mr  Worrell, fortlie  committee  on  Schuylkill  wharves, 
made  the  following  report. 

To  the  Select  and  Common  Councils  of  the  City   of 
Philadelphia. 

The  committee  having  charge  of  the  Schuylkill 
wharves,  in  compliance  with  a  resolution  of  councils 
passed  June  16,  1834.     Report: 

That  the  improvements  made  under  the  supervision 
oF  your  committee,  at  Chestnut  street  landing.on  Schuyl- 
kill, are  as  follows,  viz.- 

There  are  two  ston-  houses  erected  on  Beech  street, 
each  60  feet  front,  by  80  feet  in  depth,  three  stories 
high,  with  a  lock  gate,  and  a  chamber  extending  from 
the  Schuylkill  line  to  Beech  street,  about  200  feet, 
opening  under  a  part  of  both  s'ores  40  feet  wide,  to 
which  there  is  attached  a  superstruction  of  side  walls 
and  roof  72  feet  long  by  75  feet  wide,  forming  a  cover- 
ed dock,  for  the  facility  of  trade  either  by  day  or  night, 
in  wet  or  dry  weather,  embracing  a  substantial  wharf 
to  each  store  of  about  100  feet  fronting  on  the  river, 
and  by  removing  the  mud  or  earth  thry  have  increased 
the  depth  of  water  sufficient  to  accommodate  vessels 
engaged  in  the  coasting  trade.  They  have  also  erect- 
ed a  wharf  and  dock  on  the  west  end  of  Chestnut  street, 
on  which  they  have  affixed  a  hoisting  crane,  for  the' 
convenience  of  discharging  heavy  articles. 

They  have  also  placed  in  the  stores,  suitable  fire- 
proofs,  and  the  necessary  machinery  for  hoisting  and 
weighing,  on  the  whole  of  which  they  have  effected  a 
perpetual  insurance  of  $15,000. 

There  are  also  two  additional  wharves  and  one  lock 
gate,  extending  from  Schuylkill  Front  up  to  Beech 
street,  about  40  feet  wide,  for  the  use  in  common  of 
both  wharves  all  finished  and  dressed  off;  not  yet  rent- 
ed. On  one  of  these  wharves  is  erecte  I  a  suitable  brick 
oun  ting-house. 


The  streets  in  the  vicinity  being  curbed  and  paved, 
there  is  exhibited  in  that  part  of  the  city  a  satisfactory 
and  handsome  finish,  whicii  has  given  considerable  spur 
to  the  business  and  improvements  in  the  neighborhood, 
and  will  give  additional  value  to  the  extensive  property 
of  the  city. 

The  following  are  the  items  of  expenditures  pertain- 
ing to  the  stores  and  above  described,  viz: 

Removing  coppering,  and  stone  wall  in  front  of  the 
old  basin,  clearing    out   the  same,  and  clearing   away 
for  foundation  in  the  spring  and  summer  of  1832,  pre- 
paratory to  commencing  the  stores, 
amount  to  3,700  87 

Amount  paid  to  Samuel  Reese,  for  talcing 
down  old  engine  house  and  removing 
rubbish,  corner  Schuylkill  Front  and 
Chestnut  street  1,031  38 

Amount  paid  Mr.  Donaldson  for  scow,  pur- 
chased for  the  use  of  the  work  160 
Amount  paid  Mr.  Walker  for  removing  mud 
•    from  docks  and  ends  of  the  wharves              1,396  25 
Amount  paid  R.  Peters  for  hire  of  scow               170 
Amount  paid  for  6  sets  hoisting  machines           .  330 
Amount  paid  for   2  patent  scale  beams  and 

dishes  140 

Amount  paid  for  insurance  on  $15,000  384 

Amount  paid  for  erecting  storehouses, 
building  wharves,  docks,  counting  house, 
&.c.  52,051  21 


$59,363  71 

To  pay  which  sum  there  was  drawn  from 
the  City  Treasury  41,363  71 

GirardFund  18,000  59,363  71 

The  storehouses  are  to  be  credited  as  follows: 

Amount  paid  to  the  City  Trea- 
surer by  J.  W.  Shinn,  Clerk 
for  old  iron,  old  lumber,  &c. 
sold,  325  33 

Amount  due  by  the  Philadel- 
phia Ice  Company,  for  poLs, 
&c.  71  58 

Amount  due    by   the  Watering 

Committee  16 

Amount  due  by  the  Girard  Col- 
lege,          412  91 


$58,950  80 

Which  being  deducted  from  the  above  amount  leaves 
$58,950  80,  the  actual  cost  of  the  buildings- 
The   present    income    derived 
from  the  stores  including  the 
wharf  at  the  end  of  Chestnut 
street,  is  per  annum  4,400 

The  receipts  for  wharfage  on 
the  two  wharves  not  rented 
average  per  annum,  600 

5,000  00  which 
is  an  interest  ofabout  8$  per  cent,  on  the  money  expen- 
ded, as  above. 

The  two  wharves  not  rented  will  probably  produce 
$1800  per  annum  when  rented.  The  rent  ot  the  whole 
wdl  be  upward*  of  10  per  cent  on  the  amount  expend- 
ed in  the  improvements. 

Your  committee  further  state  that  the  occupants  of 
the  stores  are  desirous  of  some  further  improvements 
by  erecting  sheds,  &c.  upon  which  cost  they  will  pay  x 
liberal  interest  in  form  of  rent,  which  the  committee 
are  disposed  to  make  as  may  seem  to  them  proper  for 
the  joint  interest  of  parties. 

Mr.  M'Creedy,  submitted  the  following  resolution, 
which  was  agreed  to. 

Resolved,  I  hat  the  committee  on  Schuylkill  wharves 
are  hereby  authorized  to  make  such  improvements  to 
the  city  property  at  Chestnut  street  on  Schuylki/I,  in 
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the  form  of  sheds,  &c.   as  may  be  deemed  suitable  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  trade. 

Mr.  Worrell,  from  the  committee  on  Schuylkill 
wharves,  made  the  following1  report. 

The  committee  on  the  ciiy  property  on  the  river 
Schuylkill,  report,  That  in  o  .edience  to  a  resolution 
of  Councils,  passed  on  the  18th  of  May  last,  they  have 
paid  due  attention  to  the  subject  referred  to  them,  viz: 
the  situation  of  the  city  property,  west  of  the  Schuyl- 
kill. The  committee  finding  that  the  leases  of  the  dif- 
ferent tenants  would  expire  on  the  1st  July,  1834,  in- 
structed the  City  Solicitor  to  notify  each  tenant  to  de- 
liver, possession  to  the  city  on  the  expiration,  of  his 
lease,  with  the  view  of  holding'  the  legal  right  to  repos- 
sess themselves  of  the  demised  property. 

The  committee  upon  a  further  consideration  of  the 
premises  have  thought  it  advisable  to  recommend  a 
plan  or  plot  exhibiting  lines  for  building  lots  of  50  feet 
each,  fronting  on  Market  street,  by  220  feet  deep  to  a 
60  feet  wide  street,  with  back  lots  of  similar  fronts  and 
that  these  lots  be  sold  out  on  ground  rent,  at  a  suitable 
time,  redeemable  at  will  or  some  given  period  of  years. 
That  portion  of  the  ground  east  of  the  50  feet  road,  a 
street  leading  to  the  upper  bridge,  being  now  thrown 
into  a  very  irregular  shape  by  the  canal  around  the 
bridge.  Your  committee  have  not  attempted  to  divide 
except  by  the  aforesaid  60  feet  street,  which  plot  can- 
not be  well  detailed  until  the  canal  is  completed,  and 
it  is  ascertained  what  grouud  may  be  required  for  its 
use. 

The  plan  or  plot  referred  to  was  drawn  by  Samuel 
Hains  and  is  annexed  to  the  report  for  examination  and 
future  consideration  of  Councils. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

Mr.  Price,  in  his  place,  submitted  an  ordinance,  ap- 
propriating the  sum  of  §282  in  aid  of  the  Schuylkill 
Hose  Company,  which  was  adopted,  and  concurred  in 
by  Common  Council. 

Mr.  Lewis,  from  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Poor 
Tax,  to  whom  was  referred  a  communicat  on  from  the 
Commissioners  of  Moyamensing,  in  relation  to  the  sub- 
ject of  maintaining  the  poor  of  their  district,  made  re- 
port that  the  Legislature  of  the  state,  alone,  have 
jurisdiction  of  the  matter.  The  Committee  were 
discharged  from  the  further  consideration  of  the  sub- 
ject. 

COMMON  COUNCIL. 

Mr.  Gilder,  from  the  paving  committee,  reported  an 
ordinance  for  altering  the  width  of  the  foot-way 
along  Broad  street,  opposite  Penn  Square,  so  as  to 
conform  with  other  parts  of  said  street,  which  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  Huston,  from  the  committee  on  Lighting  and 
Watching,  made  the  following  report. 

The  committee  on  Lighting  and  Watching,  having 
been  instructed  by  councils,  to  inquire  into  the  present 
mode  of  lighting  and  watching  the  city,  and  to  report 
whether  any  and  what  alterations  are  necessary  therein 
make  the  following  report: 

For  several  years  past,  a  large  number  of  citizens 
have  strenuously  urged  upon  Councils  the  expediency 
of  lighting  the  city  with  Gas,  instead  of  Oil;  and  ac- 
cordingly on  the  petition  of"  H.  D.  Gilpin,"  "  Edwin 
T.  Scott,"  •«  M.  E.  Irael"  and  others,  the  Councils  of 
1831-2,  passed  a  joint  resolution  to  that  effect.  That 
the  administration  of  the  city  having  been  changed  by 
the  following  election,  instead  of  that  plan  bein;,'  carried 
out,  new  investigations  and  a  fuller  examination  of  the 
subject  were  undertaken,  the  results  of  which  are  not 
yet  fully  developed:  and  the  committee  atv  unanimous- 
ly of  opinon  that  until  the  agent  sent  to  Europe  to  col- 
let t  facts  on  this  subject,  shall  have  made  his  report,  so 
as  to  enable  Councils  either  to  adopt  or  reject  the  plan 
altogether,  it  will  be  inexpedient  to  make  any  material 
change  in  the  present  mode. 


In  respect  to  the  present  police  system,  the  commit- 
tee are  of  opinion  that  it  is  susceptible  of  improvement 
in  several  important  particulars,  calculated  not  only  to 
render  it  less  expensive,  but  better  adapted  to  the  wants 
of  the  community;  but  at  this  late  period  of  the  labors 
of  the  present  Councils,  and  during  the  general  excite- 
ment which  necessarily  exists  immediately  preceding  a 
general  election,  they  forbear  to  propose  any  new  plan 
or  even  modifications  of  the  existing  one,  but  advise  that 
the  subject  be  recommended  to  the  early  attention  of 
next  Councils. 

The  Committee  have  likewise  had  before  them  the 
petition  of  William  Dicks,  referred  to  them  by  Coun- 
cils. 

On  inquiry  they  find  that  the  petitioner,  who  is  sta- 
tioned as  a  watchman  in  Spruce  street,  near  the  Dela- 
ware,  on  the   night  of ,  arrested  a  man  for 

stealing;  and  in  doing  so  was  stabbed  in  several  places, 
and  that  notwithstanding  this  severe  injury,  he  perse- 
vered, and,  at  the  peril  of  his  life,  secured  the  prisoner. 
To  remunerate  him  for  his  suffering  and  expense,  and 
as  an  acknowledgment  of  his  faithfulness,  the  commit- 
tee recommend  the  passage  of  a  resolution  herewith 
presented,  granting  him  one  month's  extra  wages. 

Resolved,  That  the  Mayor  be  requested  to  draw  a 
warrant  in  favor  of  William  Dicks  for  the  sum  of 
twenty-eight  dollars,  to  be  charged  to  appropriation 
No.  5. 

The  committee  on  lighting  and  watching  are  also  of 
opinion  that  the  present  mode  of  keeping  the  oil  for 
the  public  lamps,  is  exceedingly  wasteful  and  cannot 
well  be  remedied  without  havinga  cellar  properly  fitted 
up  for  the  purpose;  and  as  this  would  be  attended  with 
considerable  expense,  the  cellar  should  either  be  own- 
ed by  the  city,  or  held  on  a  long  lease. 

The  building  at  present  accupied  as  a  watch  house 
for  the  western  part  of  the  ci ty,  being  now  offered  for 
sale  by  the  owner,  it  is  likewise  necessary  to  provide 
another  for  that  purpose;  the  committee  therefore  re- 
commend the  adoption  of  the  following  resolution: 

Resolved,  That  the  ciiy  commissioners,  under  the 
direction  of  the  committee  on  lighting  and  watching, 
be  authorised  to  take  a  lease  for  a  term  not  exceeding 
15  years,  suitable  accommodations  for  the  western 
watch,  together  with  a  cellar  properly  fitted  for  keep, 
ingoil:  Provided  that  the  annual  rent  of  the  whole 
shall  not  exceed  five  hundred  dollars. 

Mr.  Chandler,  from  the  committee  on  Public  Squares, 
made  the  following  report. 

The  Committee  on  Squares  report: — 

That  they  have  made  arrangements  for  placing  an 
iron  fence  with  suitable  ttone  basement  on  the  south 
and  east  sides  of  Franklin  Square,  which  will  be  fin- 
ished this  season. 

They  have  caused  Logan  Square  to  be  levelled  and 
laid  out  according  to  a  plan  furnished  by  Mr.  John  C. 
Trautwine.  The  City  Commissioner  had,  at  the  lime 
of  his  death,  a  number  of  hands  employed  in  laying  out 
Rittenhouse  Square  in  a  manner  to  correspond  in  general 
appearance  with  Washington  Square,  with  reference 
to  both  walks  and  trees.  The  petitions  and  remon- 
strances of  sundry  citizens,  for  and  against  the  granting 
of  a  public  square  to  the  military,  was  under  considera- 
tion  uhen  the  committee  were  met  with  the  following 
resolution  of  the  Councils  of  1831. 

Resolved,  By  the  Select  and  Common  Council  that 
the  Committee  on  Washington  and  Riltenho'se  Squares 
be,  and  they  are  hereby  directed  as  soon  as  practicable, 
to  cause  Rittenhouse  Square  to  be  filled  up  to  the  ne- 
cessary height,  regulated  and  prepared  in  such  manner 
as  to  rend-  r  the  surface  thereof  suitable  for  a  public 
walk;  tocauseagood  and  substantiul  open  fence  to 
be  placed  around  the  same,  and  also  trees  to  be  plant- 
ed in,  and  outside;  along  the  margin  thereof,  so  as  to 
shade  the  walks,  on  the  street  which  bound  the  said 
square,  and  that  the  committee  be  directed  to  open 
the  same,  for  the  use  of  the  volunteers,  military  or  any 
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other  citizens  on  all  suitable  occasions,  subject,  never- 
theless, to  such  regulations  or  restrictions  as  Councils, 
may  from  time  to  time  think  expedient  to  adopt. 

The  consideration  of  the  petition  from  the  Philoso- 
phical S<  ciety  was  deferred,  and  is  recommended  to 
the  consideration  of  the  next  Councils. 

The  petitions  of  citizens  that  Rilteiihouse  Square  be 
phnted  with  trees,  was  effectually  answered  in  the  plan 
of  improvement  which  the  committee  adopted  with 
reference  to  that  square. 

The  communication  of  the  German  Reformed  Church 
had  reference  to  a  subject  about  to  be  litigated,  be- 
tween the  city  and  that  corporation,  and  no  action  was 
had  thereon. 

Mr.  Byerly,  from  the  committee  to  .whom  the  subject 
was  referred,  made  the  following  report. 

The  committee  appointed  under  resolution  of  Coun- 
cils to  ascertain  the  rights  of  the  city  as  trustees  of  a 
bequest  made  in  the  will  of  Samuel  Scottin  for  provid- 
ing annually  $12  worth  of  bread  for  the  poor.  Report 
that  they  have  had  the  subject  »nder  consideration, 
but  owing  to  the  legal  difficulties  arising  have  not  yet 
come  to  any  satisfactory  conclusion;  they  therefore 
propose  a  resolution. 

That  the  subject  be  recommended  to  the  early  atten- 
tion of  next  Councils. 


PENNSYLVANIA  COLLEGE. 

The  first  annual  commencement  of  this  young  and 
prosperous  institution  was  held  on  Wednesday  last,  (at 
Gettysburg) 

At  10  o'clock,  A.  If.  the  procession  was  formed  in 
front  of  the  college  building,  and  proceeded  in  the  fol- 
lowing order  to  the  German  Church. 

1.  The  Trustees  of  College 

2.  Faculty  and  Teachers. 

3.  The  Graduates. 

4.  The  Under-Graduates. 

5.  The  citizens  generally. 

The  exercises  of  the  occasion  were  as  follows: 

1.  Music,  by  the  Euterpean  band. 

2.  Prayer,  by  President  K>auth. 

3.  Latin   salutatory,  by  William  Smith,    of  George- 

town, D.  C. 

4.  Oration  on    Greek  Language  and  Literature,  by 

J.  B.  Bacon,  of  York,  Pa. 

5.  Music. 

6.  Oration  on  "  the  Spirit  of  the  Age,"  by  E.  Keller, 

of  Middletown,  Md. 

7.  Oration — "Pleasures    of  Science", — by    Theo. 

Storke,  of  Salisbury,  N.  C. 

8.  Music. 

9-  Oration  on  "Fictitious  Writings," by  M.  G.  Dale, 
of  Lancaster,  Pa. 

10.  Valedictory— by  D.  C.  B?rnitz,  of  York,  Pa. 

11.  Solo — by  Mr.  Heerbruegger. 

12.  Conferring  of  Degrees,  and  Baccalaureate  Ad- 
dress by  the  President. 

In  regard  to  the  exercises  in  general,  it  is  but  naked 
justice  to  all  concerned  to  assert,  that  they  fully  justi- 
fied the  highest  expectations  of  the  friends  of  this  insti- 
tution; and  would  not  suffer  from  a   comparison  with 

those  of  a   majority  of  the  Colleges  in  our  country 

Where  all  acquitted  themselves  with  so  much  honor  to 
themselves  and  their  instructors,  it  would  be  inappro- 
priate to  make  any  individual  remarks. 

The  Baccalaureate  Address  of  the  President  to  those 
who  were  about  to  go  forth  into  the  world,  as  the  first 
fruits  of  Pennsylvania  college,  was  solemn,  able  and 
learned;  and  presented  additional  proof  of  his  high 
qualifications  for  the  important  station  to  which  he  has 
been  called. 

Much  important  business  was  transacted  by  the  Board. 
Arrangements  were  made  for  the  accommodation  of  a 
larger  number  of  the  jounger  pupils  under  the  eyes  of 


persons  appointed  to  take  charge  of  them.  A  resolu- 
tion was  adopted,  setting  aside  ®9,000  of  the  state  ap- 
propriation for  the  erection  of  a  College  Edifice,  to- 
gether with  $3,000  to  be  otherwise  raised. 

In  virtue  of  another  resolution,  a  portion  of  the  ap- 
propriation will  be  annually  applied,  still  further  to  en- 
large the  Library  and  Philosophical  Apparatus. 

The  thanks  of  the  Board  were  voted  to  Wm.  Gwynn 
J  ones,  Esq.  of  Baltimore,  for  his  liberal  donation  of 
books  to  the  Library:  and 

Measures  were  adopted  for  the  enlargement  of  the 
funds  by  private  subscription. 

The  inauguration  of  the  president  elect;  the  Rer. 
Mr.  Krauth,  will  take  place  on  the  first  day  of  next 
session,  the  30th  of  October;  at  which  time  applicants 
for  admission  into  the  institution  may  present  them- 
selves. 

By  order  of  the  Board, 

S.  S.  SCHMUCHER, 
ROBERT  G.  HARPER. 
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Opening  of  the   Danville  and  Pottsville  Hail  Road  to 
Girardville. 

Sept.  27,  1834. 
On  Wednesday  last  a  considerable  number  of  citizens 
made  an  excursion  from  this  place  for  the  purpose  of 
witnessing  the  interesting  ceremony  of  the  opening  of 
the  Danville  and  Pottsville  rail  road  as  far  as  Girard- 
vi.le.  The  distance  to  this  place  is  aboul  ten  miles, 
and  the  inclined  planes  five  in  number,  the  longest  of 
which  is  the  Mahanoy  Plane,  the  length  being  1625 
feet,  overcoming  a  perpendicular  ascent  of  350  feet. — 
The  remainder  of  the  planes  vary  from  400  to  800  feet 
in  length,  the  whole  of  which  were  passed  over  by  a 
number  of  cars  filled  with  passengers  and  coal  with 
every  facility,  and  without  the  slightest  accident  or  in- 
terruption, very  much  to  the  gratification  of  the  specta- 
tors. At  the  Mahonoy  Plane  a  steam  engine  of  100 
horse  power  is  stationed,  by  means  of  which  the  car* 
are  drawn  up,  this  plane  being  on  the  western  side  of 
the  mountain,  and  requiring  a  steam  engine.  The  rest 
of  the  planes  are  all  of  the  self-acting  kind,  the  heavy 
cars  descending  carry  up  the  empty  cars  by  means  of 
endless  chains  revolving  at  each  extremity.  The  con- 
venience and  safety  of  this  simple  but  effectual  contri- 
trivance  was  thoroughly  developed  on  the  occasion  in 
question,  and  gave  much  satisfaction  and  pleasure  toall 
who  assisted  at  the  ceremony.  The  time  occupied  in 
passing  ovtr  the  Mahanoy  Plane  was  six  minutes,  and 
that  of  the  others  varying  from  three-lourths  of  a 
minute  to  a  minute  and  a  half.  Among  the  number 
present  were  several  gentlemen  from  the  Susquehanna, 
who  from  the  commencement  have  felt  a  laudable  in- 
terest in  the  success  of  the  enterprise,  all  doubts  con- 
cerning which,  if  any  have  been  at  any  time  entertain- 
ed, must  now  vanish  forever,  the  most  difficult  part  of 
the  undertaking  being  now  actually  completed.— Min. 
Journal. 


From  the  Wyoming  Herald. 
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Mr.  Miner, — 

The  Rail  Wat— the  connecting  link  of  the  chain 
of  communication  between  WilkesBarre  and  the  ci- 
ties of  Philadelphia  and  New  York,  is  my  theme.  I 
have  touched  upon  the  matter  in  two  pre cedii  g  pa- 
pers, as  introductory.  In  this,  1  mepn  to  present  the 
subject  in  as  stiong  a  point  of  view  as  1  can;  and  in 
doing  so,  avail  myself  of  aid  from  a  much  abler  hand 
than  my  own. 
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That  it  is  our  interest  to  construct  the  Rail  Road  to 
Wright's  Creek,  on  the  Lehigh,  and  obtain  an  early 
completion  of  the  Navigation  from  thence  to  Mauch 
Chunk  will  be  rmide  strikingly  obvious  by  a  careful 
consideration  of  the  following  tables  of  distances. 

FmsT- 
Distance  from  Wilkes-Barre  to  Port  Deposit. 
Nanticoke  Dam,  9  miles. 

Berwick,  19 

Sunbury,  36 

Port  Deposit,  132 

Tota1,  196  miles. 
Second. 
From  Wilkes-barre  to  Philadelphia,  by  the  proposed 
Rail  Road. 

Rail  way  to  Lehigh,  14  miles. 

Canal  to  Mauch  Chunk,  26$ 
Lehigh  Canal  to  Easton,  46 
Delaware  Division,  60 

Tide,  26 


would  be  to  us  of  immense  importance-  The  following1 
tables  are  framed,  not  without  care,  and  approach  so 
nearly  to  accuracy  as  to  merit  attention. 

Kstimated  cost  of  taking  coal  to  New  York. — The 
New  York  market  is  taken,  because,  confessedly,  we 
could  not  compete  with  the  Schuylkill  mines,  in  Phila- 
delphia; and,  secondly — New  Yoik  and  the  country 
east  and  north,  take  three  fourths  of  all  the  anthracite 
sent  to  market. 


First. 
Schuylkill  coal  to  New  York, 
5       miles  Rail  road, 

at  5  cts. 
106  Canal  to   West 

Philadelphia,  toll  1  ct.  a  mile, 
and  transportation,  1  ct.  a  mile. 


g  00  25  a  ton. 

1  06 
1  06 


Total, 


172$ 


Third. 
From  Wilkes-Barre  to  New  York  by  Morris  Canal, 
Rail  Road,  14  miles. 

Canal  to  Mauch  Chunk,         26$ 
Lehigh  Canal,  46 

Morris  Canal  to  New  York,  101$ 


Total, 


188 


Fourth. 
From  Wilkes  Barre  to  New  York,  by  Delaware  and 
Raritan  Canal. 

Rail  Road  to  Lehigh,  14  miles. 

Canal  to  Mauch  Chunk,  26$ 

To  Easton,  46 

On  Delaware  Canal,  26 

Delaware  and  Raritan,  60 

Tide  to  New  York,  40 


Total, 


212$ 


From  which  it  appears,  that  the  great  markets  of 
Philadelphia  and  New  York',  are  nearer  to  Wilkes 
Barre  than  Port  Deposit,  which  would  seem  to  be  our 
natural  outlet  to  the  tide  market.  But  in  this  way  Art 
lias  or  may  overcome  nature  so  as  to  bring  those  cities 
nearer  to  us  than  the  tide  waters  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Susquehanna.  The  North  Branch  trade  is  then  secure 
to  this  route  forever. 

It  is  worthy  also  of  consideration  whether  the  com- 
pletion of  this  work  would  not  secure  the  West  Branch 
trade,  or  a  considerable  portion  of  it,  to  this  route;  un 
til  the  Nescopeck  Canal  shall  he  made,  (which  ought 
certainly  to  be  done  as  speedily  as  practicable)  espe- 
cially the  Bituminous  coal  which  shall  seek  a  market 
in  New  York,  and  east  thereof.  The  distance  would 
be  much  less  than  by  the  Union  Canal,  or  Pennsylvania 
Rail  Road  from  Columbia;  and  greatly  less  than  that 
by  Port  Deposit;  the  Ra  1  Road  to  Pottsville  and  the 
Schuylkill  canal  would  alone  offer  a  probably  success- 
ful competition  with  our  work. 

It  may  therefore  be  asked,  with  confidence,  what 
greater  temptation  could  be  offered  to  capitalists,  than 
lo  finish  the  proposed  Kail  road  and  the  Canal  to 
Mauch  Chunk,  connecting  the  upper  Susquehanna  and 
the  Lake  country  with  all  those  noble  canals  leading 
to  the  two  chief  commercial  cities  in  the  Union? 

The  question  here  presents  itself,  how  would  the 
completion  of  these  links,  opening  to  us  the  markets  of 
Philadelphia  and  New  York,  effect  our  chief  commod- 
ity of  trade;  our  anthracite  coal?  It  is  the  opinion  of 
practical  men,    who  understand    the   matter,    that  it 


15  round  to  East  Philadelphia, 
28  to  Bordentown, 

43  a  1   ct. 

43     Canal  to  Brunswick, 

toll  1  ct.  a  mile, 

and  freight  £  ct. 
40    Tide  to  New  York  at  1  ct. 


Mining, 
Total  cost, 

Second. 
Beaver  Meadow  coal  mines, 
2  miles  Rail  road  to  Lehigh, 

at  5  cts.  a  mile, 
$         Canal  Mauch  Chunk, 
Tolls  a  1  ct.  ? 

Freight  |  $ 

2     to  Black's  Eddy,  a  1 J 
0     Delaware  and  Raritan, 

toll  and  freight, 
0        Tide  to  New  York, 


3  95 
60 


$  4  55 


15 

1  26 


Mining, 


Total  cost, 

$  3  95 

TninD. 

Wyoming  coal  to  New  York, 

10  miles  Rail  road         at  6  cts. 

60 

26$  Canal  to  Mauch  Chunk, 

Toll,                 1  ct. 

Freight,         £  ct. 

46$ 

72         Black's  Eddy, 

1  26 

60     Delaware  and  Raritan  Canal, 

94 

40        Tide  to  New  York, 

40 

inn 

3  66 

Mining, 

35 

Total  cost, 


$  4  01 


In  this  estimate  it  will  be«observed  that  the  calcula- 
tion is  made  from  the  nearest  mines;  those  in  Hanover 
or  the  lower  part  of  Wilkes-Barre,  four  miles  advanced 
on  the  Rail  way.  Mines  at  a  greater  distance  will,  of 
course,  be  subjected  to  additional  expense.  It  will 
also  be  sren  that  less  is  set  down  for  mining  here,  than 
in  Pottsville,  or  Beaver  Meadows.  In  the  first  place, 
here  provisions  are  plenty  on  the  spot.  At  those  places 
comparatively  desolate  '  and  sterile,  provisions  are 
scarce  and  dear:  Again,  our  mines  lie  near  the  surface, 
and  are  comparatively  level,  regular  and  undisturbed 
and  free  to  work.  It  may  be  confidently  stated  that 
when  it  is  in  extentive  demand,  at  many  of  our  mines 
coal  can  be  raised  at  25  cents  a  ton. 
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Doubtless  the  Mauch  Chunk  mines  have  an  advan- 
tage over  all  others;  but  they  cannot  supply  the  whole 
demand.  Coal  in  New  York;  will  not  probably  be 
ever  less  than  from  5  to  6  dollars  a  ton,  and  at  that 
price  we  could  take  ours  to  that  city,  turning  it  into 
money  at  a  living  rate  if  not  with  great  profit. 

But  in  addition  to  this  1  have  an  important  sugges- 
tion to  make.  A  model  has  been  formed  by  a  skil- 
ful Engineer,  and  a  practical  man,  for  a  Rail  road 
across  to  the  Lehigh  OQ"  by  which  loadjd  boats  of 
30  tons  bcrthen  mat  tass — so  that,  coal  boats  may 
start  from  any  part  of  the  Valley  canal  and  go  on  to 
New  Yoik  city;  for  I  mentioned  in  a  former  number, 
that  a  Boat  hail  gone  from  Mauch  Chunk  to  the  Wharf 
in  New  York  with  ease  and  safety,  having  a  cargo  of 
fifty  tons  of  Coal. 

It  is  very  clt  ar  that  it  is  the  interest  of  the  People  in 
Luzerne  and  of  the  Lehigh' Navigation  Company  to 
have  a  good  understanding:  But  united  efforts  or  dis- 
cordant action,  they  m*y  muturlly  advance  or  mar  their 
own,  each  others,  or  the  public  interest.  That  Com- 
pany has  nobly  accomplished  a  most  noble  work. — 
'1  hose  that  conceived,  planned,  and  executed  that 
work  deserve  the  public  gratitude.  But  there  may  be 
or  be  thought  to  be,  some  points  of  conflicting  interest 
between  them  and  us  Certainly  there  are  vast,  nume- 
rous coincident  int<  rests.  Just,  liberal,  and  concilia- 
tory councils,  would  do  away  all  misapprehension  in 
an  hour;  and  united  efforts  would  insure  the  happiest 
results.  A  CITIZEN. 
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ADMIRALTY  DECISION. 

Tn  the  District  Court  of  the  United  States  for  the  Eastern 

District  of  Pennsylvania.  —  SeptemLer  1,  1834. 

Davis  &.  Lehman  vs.  the  new  Brig. 

This  was  the  case  of  a  Libel  by  material-men  filed  in 
the  Admiralty  Court,  Wm.  S.  Davs  and  George  \V. 
Lehman,  against  a  new  brig,  built  and  owned  in  Phila- 
delphia, for  work  done  and  materials  furnished  in  the 
building  and  equipping  of  the  said  br  g.  The  vessel 
was  taken  into  custody  of  the  Marshal,  under  process 
of  attachment,  and  Jacob  Ti  es,  as  owner,  put  in  a  plea 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court,  alleging  that  this  being 
a  domestic  vessel  the  rase  was  not  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Admiralty  Court,  and  that  the  suit  should 
have  been  instituted  in  the  District  Court  of  the  city 
and  county  of  Philadelphia,  to  which  court  cog- 
nizance of  such  cases  is  given  by  the  laws  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

To  this  plea  the  Libellants  demurred,  and  after  ar- 
gument, the  Court  over-ruled  the  plea. 

Hopkinson,  J  ,  delivered  his  opinion  as  follows — 

The  libel  in  this  case  sets  forth  that  at  sundry  times 
between  the  6th  day  of  September,  1833,  and  the  7th 
day  of  July,  1834 — at  the  request  of  Jacob  Tees,  who 
was  employed  in  building  a  new  Brig  in  Delaware  river, 
in  the  said  District,  the  libellants  did  provide,  furnish, 
and  deliver  certain  enumerated  materials,  and  did  per- 
form certain  work  and  labor  for  the  use  of  the  said 
brig — which  were  necessary  in  the  building,  fitting, 
furnishing  and  equipping  her  for  her  safety  and  naviga- 
tion on  the  high  seas;  particular  accounts  of  the  said 
work  and  materials,  and  their  cost  and  value  are  an- 
nexed to  the  libel.  It  is  further  set  foith,  that  although 
the  brig  is  not  yet  completely  finished,  and  hath  not  yet 
proceeded  to  sea,  nor  received  any  name  whereby  to 
distinguish  her,  the  owners  are  about  to  send  her  out 
of  the  District,  as  the  libellants  fear,  without  paying 
for  the  materials.and  work  and  labor  furnished  and  per- 
formed by  the  libellants;  and  that  they  have  not  ac 
cepted  any  other  security  for  their  said  claims  than 
their  liens  on  the  said  brig,  which  they  have  not  con- 
tented to  release— the  prayer  is  for  process  of  attach- 


ment against  the  brig,  and  a  decree  of  condemnation 
for  the  payment  of  these  claims. 

The  defendant,  Jacob  Tees,  has  put  in  no  answer  to 
the  libel,  nor  denied  any  of  its  charges,  but  leaves 
the  case  of  the  libellants  to  stand  as  they  have  stated 
it.  But  assuming  or  admitting  the  facts  set  forth  in  the 
libel,  he  alleges  that  this  court  has  no  jurisdiction  over 
the  matter  of  complaint,  to  grant  the  relief  prayed  for, 
and  ought  not  to  take  further  cognizance  of  it,  because 
that  the  new  brig  referred  to  in  the  libel,  has  been  built 
at  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  where  the  said  owner  re- 
sides; that  by  an  act  of  the  Legislature  of  the  state  of 
Pennsylvania,  passed  on  the  27th  of  March,  1784,  and 
a  supplement  thereto  passed  on  the  9th  February,  1793, 
it  does  not  pertain  to  this  Court.nor  is  it  within  its  cog- 
nizance at  all  to  interfere  or  hold  plea  respecting  the 
said  brig;  but  that  the  said  cause  of  action  if  any  ac- 
crued to  the  libellants,  accrued  to  them  at  Philadel- 
phia, within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  District  Court  of 
the  City  and  County  of  Philadelphia.and  not  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  District  Court  of  the  United  States 
for  the  Eastern  District  of  Pennsylvania. 

Tie  ground  of  the  objection  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
this  Court  is,  that  the  brig  in  question  is  a  domestic 
vessel,  belonging  to  owners  res  ding  in  this  district, 
where  she  was  built,  and  the  work  and  materials  for 
her  use  furnished; — that  no  lien  is  given  by  the  general 
maritime  law  upon  the  brig  for  work  and  materials  so 
furnished,  and  consequently  that  this  Court  has  no  au- 
thority 1o  enforce  this  claim  against  or  upon  the  body 
of  the  vessel.  The  subject  matter  of  the  controversy 
generally  determines  the  question  of  jurisdiction.  The 
act  of  Congress  constituting  the  Courts  of  the  United 
States,  gives  to  them  cognizance  of  "  all  civil  cases  of 
admiralty  and  maritime  jurisdiction,"  and  this  grant 
certainly  comprehends  all  maritime  contracts,  and 
a  contract  which  "  relates  to  the  navigation,  busi- 
ness or  commerce  of  this  sea,"  is  of  that  descrip- 
tion. In  the  case  of  De  Lovio  vs.  Boit,  2  Gallison,  475, 
Judge  Story  says  that  "al  civilians  and  jurists  agree, 
that  in  this  appellation,  (maritime  contracts)  are  in- 
cluded, among  other  things,  contracts  for  maritime  ser- 
vice, in  the  building,  repairing,  supplying  and  navigat- 
ing ships  "  In  the  case  of  the  "Jerusalem,"  2  Galli- 
son, 347,  the  same  Judge  repeats  this  doctrine  as  to 
the  general  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  of  Admiralty, over 
all  maritime  contracts,  and  particularly  in  favor  of  ma- 
terial men.  But  it  is  obvious  that  this  does  not  decide 
our  case,  as  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Couit  over  the  case 
orclaim  may  be  admitted, and  the  relief  now  prayed  for, 
denied.  The  proceeding  here  is  in  rem,  against  the 
brig,  and  not  in  personam,  against  the  owners  or  persons 
making  the  contracts.  This  brings  us  to  the  question, 
whether  in  case  of  a  domestic  ship,  built  or  repaired 
where  the  owner  resides, material  men  have  a  lien  upon 
her,  as  a  security  for  their  payments,  for  if  they  have 
such  lien,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  may  be  prose- 
cuted and  enforced  in  this  Court.  Judge  Story  in  the 
case  referred  to,  says  that  there  are  great  authorities  on 
both  sides  of  the  question,  and  that  "  upon  principle, 
independent  of  common  law  authorities,  there  is  much 
room  to  doubt."  He  adds,  that  "be  this  as  it  may, 
it  cannot  affect  the  question  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
admiralty  in  such  cases,  for  that  stands  altogether  in- 
dependent of  the  doctrine  of  liens,  and  may  be  enforc- 
ed as  well  by  process  in  personam  as  in  rem." 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  the  au- 
thority which  miist  govern  the  judgment  of  this  Court, 
has,  happily,  afforded  us  a  guide  for  our  opin  on.  I 
refer  to  the  case  of  the  "  General  Smith,"  4  Wheat. 
438.  The  ship  was  an  American  vessel,  and  was  for- 
merly the  property  of  G.  P.  Stevenson,  a  merchant  of 
Baltimore,  and  a  citizen  of  the  United  States.  Whilst 
she  so  belonged  to  Stevenson,  the  libellant.a  ship  chan- 
dler of  Baltimore,  furnished  for  her  use  various  articles 
of  ship  chandlery,  to  equip  and  furnish  her,  it  being 
her  fiist  equipment,  to  perform  a  voyage  to  a  foreign 
country.     The  ship   depatted  from  Baltimore,  on  the 
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voyage,  without  any  express  assent  or  permission  of 
the  libelant,  and  also  without  objection  on  his  part,  or 
any  attempt  to  detain  her,  or  lo  enforce  any  lien  which 
he  had  against  her  for  the  articles  furnished.  She  con- 
tinued to  be  the  properly  of  Stevenson,  during  the  voy- 
age and  after  the  return,  and  was  not  sold  until  the  3d 
of  October,  1816,  when  he  executed  an  assignment,be- 
ing  obliged  to  stop  payment,  to  the  claimants,  of  his 
property,  including  the  ship,  for  the  payment  of  du- 
ties to  the  United  Siates,and  for  the  satisfaction  of  other 
creditors,  &c. 

Another  libel  was  filed  11th  November,  1816,  by  the 
administrator  of  Thomas  Cockrill,  deceased,  for  iron, 
materials,  and  work  furnished  to  prepare  the  said  ship 
for  navigating  the  high  seas,  &c. 

The  District  Court  of  Maryland  ordered  the  ship  to 
be  sold,  and  decreed  that  the  libelants  should  be  paid 
out  of  the  proceeds,  the  amount  of  their  demand  for 
materials  furnished.  The  Circuit  Court  affirmed  this 
decree,  pro  forma,  and  the  cause  was  brought  by  ap- 
peal to  the  Supreme  Court. 

Mr.  Pickney,  for  the  appellants,  admitted  the  gene- 
ral jurisdiction  of  the  District  Court,  as  an  Instance 
Court  of  Admiralty,  over  suits  of  material  men  in  per- 
sonam and  in  rem,  but  denied  that  a  suit  in  rem  could 
be  maintained  in  this  case,  because  the  parties  had  no 
specific  lien  on  the  ship  for  supplies  furnished  in  the 
port  to  which  the  ship  belonged.  That  in  case  of  a 
domestic  ship,  mechanics  have  no  lien  upon  the  ship 
itself  for  their  demands,  but  must  look  to  the  personal 
security  of  the  owner.  Had  the  suit  been  in  personam, 
there  would  have  been  no  doubt  of  the  jurisdiction,  but 
there  being  no  such  local  law,  or  specific  lien  to  be  en- 
forced, there  could  be  no  ground  to  maintain  a  suit  in 
rem.  This  is  the  ground  taken  in  support  of  the  plea 
in  our  case. 

Justice  Story,  in  delivering  the  opinion  of  the  Court, 
declares  that  the  Admiralty  rightfully  possesses  a  ge- 
neral jurisdiction  in  cases  of  material  men;  and  that  had 
the  suit  been  in  personam,  there  would  have  been  no 
hesitation  in  maintaining  the  jurisdiction  of  the  District 
Court;  but  that  now  the  proceeding  is  in  rem,  to  en- 
force a  specific  lien,  it  is  incumbent  on  those  who  seek 
the  aid  of  the  Court,  to  establish  the  existence  of  such 
lien  in  the  paiticular  case.  That  in  case  of  repairs  or 
necessaries  furnished  to  a  foreign. ship,  in  a  port  of  a 
state  to  which  she  does  not  belong,  the  general  mari- 
time law  gives  the  party  a  lien  on  the  ship  itself  for  his 
security,  and  he  may  well  maintain  a  suit  in  rem  in  the 
admiralty  to  enforce  the  right.  But  in  respect  to  re- 
pairs and  necessaries  in  the  port  or  state  to  which  the 
ship  belongs,  the  case  is  governed  by  the  municipal 
law  of  the  state;  and  no  lien  is  implied  unless  it  is  re- 
cognized by  that  law. 

These  doctrines,  so  clearly  explained,  are  confirmed 
by  the  same  Court,  in  the  case  of  Peyroux  and  others 
vs.  Howard  et  al.—7  Peters,  324. 

The  law  of  the  case  being  thus  settled,  the  question 
that  remains  for  us.is,  whether  by  the  lor-al  law  of  Penn- 
sylvania, the  libellants  have  a  lien  on  the  brig  libelled 
for  the  satisfaction  or  security  of  their  claims.  Of  this 
there  seems  to  be  no  possible  doubt, either  on  the  words 
of  the  act  of  the  Legislature  of  that  state,  or  the  unva- 
ried practice  under  it, — by  which  proceedings  in  the 
manner  prescribed  by  the  act,  have  been  prosecuted  in 
rem  against  the  body,  tackles,  &c.  of  the  vessel  from 
the  time  of  the  passing  the  law,  to  the  present  day. 

By  the  act  of  27th  of  March,  1784,  it  is  enacted  that 
"Ships  and  Vessels  of  all  kinds,  built,  repaired,  and 
fitted  within  this  state  are  hereby  declared  to  be  liable 
and  chargeable  for  all  debts  contracted  by  the  masters 
or  owners  thereof,  for  or  by  reason  of  any  wirk  done 
or  materials  found  or  provided  by  any  carpenter. black- 
smith, mast  maker,  boat-builder,  block-maker,  rope- 
maker,  sail-maker,  rigger,  joiner,  carver,  plumber, 
painter,  or  ship-chandler,  for  upon  and  concerning  the 
building,  repairing,  fitting,  furnishing,  and  equipping 


such  ship  or  vessel,  in  preference  to  any  and  before  any 
other  debts  due  and  owing  from  the  owners  thereof." 
If  any  thing  can  add  strength  to  this  language  in  creat- 
ing a  lien,  it  will  be  found  in  the  circumstance,  that  the 
language  used  in  the  New   York  Statute  on  the  same 
subject,    is   substantially  the  same,   declaring  that  the 
vessel  shall  be  liable,  &c.  and  no  doubt  has  been  enter- 
tained in  the  construction  of  the  Statute,  that  it  gives  a 
lien.     These  observations  are  made,  although  they  may 
seem  unnecessary,  because  it  has  been  denied  in  the  ar- 
gument for  the  defendant,  that  the  act  of  Pennsylvania 
raises  a  lien  for  material  men, but  that  it  only  gives  them 
a  preference  over  other  creditors.     This  law  of  Penn- 
sylvania was  passed  subsequent  to  the  adoption  of  the 
present  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  when  the 
state  had  her  own  Court  of  Admiralty,  and  directs  that 
the  libel  shall  be  filed  in  that  Court  against  such  ship  or 
vessel,  her  tackle,  &c,  '*  whereupon  process  shall  issue, 
and  such  proceedings  shall  be  had  as  are  usually  had  in 
the  Courts  of  Admiralty,  for  the  recovery  of  mariners' 
wages  and   other  debts,  actually  contracted  upon  the 
high  seas,  and  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  of 
Admiralty."     So  the  law  of  Pennsylvinia  stood  for  the 
creation  of  the  lien  and  the  manner  of  enforcing  it,  when 
she  had  a  Court  of  Admiralty.     By  the  Constitution  of 
the  United   States,  and  the  provisions  of  the  Judiciary 
Act,  passed  in  pursuance  of  it,  cognizance  was  given 
to  the  Courts  of  the  United  States,  of  "  all  cases  of  ad- 
miralty  and   maritime  jurisdiction,"  and  the  State  Ad- 
miralty Courts  ceased   to  exist.     It  became  necessary 
j  for  Pennsylvania,   still  believing  that  "  the  business  of 
ship  building  was  a  very  important  branch  of  the  com- 
I  merce  of  the  State,"  to  provide  some  other  jurisdiction 
land  means  for    "securing   the   persons   employed  in 
I  building  and  fitting  ships  or  vessels  for  sea,  by  making 
|  the  body,  tackle,  5cc  of  such  ships  and  vessels  liable  to 
|  pay  the  several   tradesmen  employed    in  building  and 
i  fitting  them  for  their  work  and  materials."     A  law  was 
!  therefore  passed  on  the  9th  of  February,  1793,  enact- 
ing that  the  libel  authorized  by  the  former  act,  to  be 
j  filed  in  the    Court  of  Admiralty  of  this  sate,   may  be 
filed  in  the  office  of  the  Prothonotary  of  the    Court  of 
j  Common  Pleas  of  the  county;  who  is  to  issue  an    at- 
J  tachment,  directed  to  the  Sheriff,  to  arrest  and  detain 
|  the  vessel,   a->d  the  Court  is  to  make  stipulations,  &c. 
Thus  the  whole  proceeding  to  enforce  the  lien,  is  trans- 
ferred from  the  Admiralty  to  a  common  law  Court,  in 
which  questions  of  fact  have  always  been  tried  by  a  Ju- 
ry, and  the  Constitution  of  Pennsylvania  expressly  de- 
clares that    "Trials  by  Jury  shall  be  as  heretofore."— 
In  conformity  with  this  declaration,  the  act  of  Februa- 
ry, 1793,    instead  of  directing   as  the  former  act   did, 
that  "such  proceedings  shall  be  had  as  are  usually  had 
for   the  recovery  of  mariners'  wages,"  &c.    provides 
that  "  where  in  any  cases  occurring  under  the  said  act, 
questions  of  fact  shall  arise,   an  issue  or  issues  shall  be 
joined  by  the  parties  under  the  direction  of  the  Court, 
and  shall  be  tried  by  a  jury,"  &c. 

The  argument  then  of  the  defendant  in  this  case,  in 
support  of  his  plea  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court,  is 
reduced  to  this;  that  as  the  Court  has  cognizance  of 
the  case  only  by  reason  of  the  lien  given  by  the  local 
law  of  Pennsylvania,  the  jurisdiction  of  this  Court 
must  be  governed  and  exercised  according  to  the  pro- 
visions of  that  local  law;  and  as  it  is  exercised  by  the 
Courts  of  Pennsylvania;  that  is,  by  a  trial  of  questions 
of  fact  by  a  Jury — Now  if  this  argument  were  sound, 
it  would  not  support  the  plea  of  the  defendant,  which 
objects  not  to  the  course  of  proceeding  in  this  Court; 
nor  to  the  mode  of' trial;  nor  suggests  that  there  are 
any  questions  of  fact  for  a  jury  to  pass  upon,  but  broad- 
ly to  the  entertainment  of  the  suit  by  this  Court  in  any 
way  or  by  any  mode  of  trial.  But  the  argument  is  not 
sound.  When  Pennsylvania  had  her  Court  of  Admi- 
ralty, to  which  cognizance  of  these  cases  was  given, 
she  said  nothing  in  her  act  giving  this  lien  and  pre- 
scribing the  manner  of  enforcing  it  of  a  Jury,  but  the 
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whole  proceeding  and  trial  was  to  be  had  according  to 
the  usage  of  the  Admiralty  Courts  for  the  recovery  of 
mariners'  wages  and  other  debts  actually  contracted 
on  the  high  seas.  When  her  Court  of  Admiralty  ceas- 
ed to  exist,  and  she  was  desirous  to  continue  this  se- 
curity and  remedy  to  mechanics  and  tradesmen,  fur 
nishing  work  and  materials  for  a  ship,  she  was  obliged 
to  bring  them  into  her  Common  law  Courts,  and,  of 
course,  to  conform  the  proceedings  and  trial  accord- 
ing to  the  usage  of  those  Courts.  But  when  the  case 
comes  rightfully  into  a  Court  of  Admiralty,  it  is  to  be 
conduct  d,  tried  and  decided  according  to  the  usage 
and  practice  of  that  Court.  This  Court  obtains  its  ju- 
risdiction over  the  case  not  by  any  grant  express  or 
implied  from  the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania, — that 
could  not  be, — but  incidentally,  as  a  consequence  of 
the  lien  given  by  the  local  law  of  the  state  upon  the 
vessel  for  the  satisfaction  or  security  of  the  debt  an'l  | 
claim  of  the  libellants.  The  jurisdiction  being  thus 
rightfully  obtained  over  the  claim  or  cause  of  action, 
it  must  be  exercised,  not  as  such  a  claim  would  be 
prosecuted  in  the  State  Court,  having  also  jurisdiction 
over  it,  but  in  the  manner  in  which  cases  are  prosecut- 
ed and  tried  in  a  maritime  Court.  Each  Court  exer- 
cises its  jurisdiction  in  its  own  way;  according  to  its 
own  law  of  proceeding.  The  jurisdiction  is  concur- 
rent; the  mode  of  trial  to  be  regulated  by  their  re- 
spective usages  and  practice.  So  it  is  in  other  cases — 
the  common  law  Courts  of  the  state  have  a  concurrent 
jurisdiction  with  the  maritime  Courts  of  the  United 
States  for  the  recovery  of  seamen's  wages — for  dam- 
ages for  assault  and  battery,  and  other  trespasses  com- 
mitted on  the  high  seas,  &c  If  the  party  in  such  a 
case  goes  into  a  state  Court,  his  cause  is  tried  by  a  Ju- 
ry as  other  cases  are  tried  there;  but  if  he  comes  into 
the  Admiralty,  he  must  submit  himself  and  his  cause 
to  the  Judge,  because  such  is  the  law  andusape  of  that 
court.  The  mechanic  or  material  man.  who  has  built, 
repaired,  or  furnished  supplies  for  a  ship,  has  his  elec- 
tion in  Pennsylvania,  to  go  into  the  Ptate  Court,  or  in- 
to the  District  Court  of  the  United  States,  to  prosecute 
and  recover  his  claim,  and  having  made  his  election, 
the  defendant  must  follow  him  into  the  Court  he  has 
chosen,  and  both  must  submit  to  the  course  of  pro- 
ceeding and  trial  used  in  that  Court. 

The  plea  to  the  jurisdiction  is,    therefore  overruled 

Bmnn  and  Gf.hiiakd,  for  Libellants. 

Hazlehcrst,  for  Respondent. 


DELAWARE  AND  RARITAN  CANAL. 

Trenton,  Sept,  20,  1834. 

The  depth  of  water  appears  to  be  sufficient  to  pass 
coasting  vessels  from  the  Delaware  to  the  Raritan. — 
The  New  York  papers  mention  the  arrival  of  the 
Schooner  Sarah  Ann,  Ipaded  with  dry  goods,  in  48 
hours  from  Philadelphia,  via  Delaware  and  Raritan 
Canal.  The  business  on  the  canal  appears  to  be  rapid- 
ly increasing— and  the  novel  scene  of  masted  vessels 
gliding  through  the  cornfields  and  woods,  or  lying  in 
the  basin  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  town,  or  at  that  on 
the  feeder  on  the  west  (north  of  Quarry  street,)  is 
presented  to  our  view. 

We  trust  and  hope,  that  this  great  enterprise  will 
soon  prove  profitable  to  those  who  have  adventured 
their  property  in  it. 

From  60  to  70  boats  and  vessels  passed  the  lock  in 
Trenton  this  week.  —Stale  Gaz  ette. 


RIOT. 

Columbia,  Oct.  4. 
Thursday  night  last  was  one  of  bustle  and  alarm  to 
all  classes  of  our  citizens  at  one  hour  or  another,  such 
as  we  have  not  lately   experienced;   the  fury  of  disor- 
derly men  and  the  ravages  of  the  destructive  element  of 


fire,  conspired  to  make  it  a  season  of  confusion  and 
terror.  About  12  o'clock  a  mob  which  had  collected 
began  their  operations  by  stoning,  forcing  into,  and 
destroying  the  interior,  and  furniture  of  several  houses 
inhabited  by  coloured  persons.  Four  dwellings  were 
more  or  less  broken  and  injured,  the  goods  were  scat- 
tered about  and  destroyed;  one  of  the  inhabitants,  a 
black  man,  was  severely  bruised.cut  in  the  lace, and  had 
one  of  his  arms  rendered  powerless;  and  other  violence 
was  done  to  the  persons  and  property  of  the  class  of  peo- 
ple to  whom  he  belonged.  These  riots  continued  about 
an  hour,  and  amidst  great  noise  and  shouting,  and  the 
sound  of  missiles  coming  in  contact  with  the  buildings, 
disturbed  the  rest  of  the  citizens  adjacent  to  the  scene 
of  action.  The  exciting  cause  of  this  exhibition  of  il- 
legal tumult  and  devastation,  was  the  reported  recent 
marriage  of  a  black  man  to  a  white  woman,  which  re- 
kindled the  smouldering  ashes  of  former  popular  mad- 
ness, ai.d  afforded  an  opportunity  to  evil-disposed  in- 
dividuals, to  re-act  past  occurrences  of  disorder  and  de- 
struction. They  however  did  not  stop  when  they  had 
punished  the  object  of  their  wrath,  but  spent  the  re- 
sidue of  it  upon  others  who  had  committed  no  fresh  acts 
which  called  for  punishment. — Spy. 


PENNSYLVANIA  HOSPITAL. 

10th  Mo.  1st,  1334. 
Quantity  of  rain  which  has  fallen  in  each  month  of  the 
present  year. 
1st,  2.49  inches. 

2d,  2  22     «' 

3d,  2.02     h 

4th,  2.83     «« 

5th.  3.52     - 

6th,  3.99     " 

7th,  4.35     " 

8th,  0.62    " 

9th,  3.57     " 

THE     REGISTER- 


PHILADELPHIA,  OCTOBER  11,  1834. 


The  Ward  Elections  for  Inspectors  and  Assessors, 
took  place  on  Friday,  under  more  than  usual  excite- 
ment, which  led  in  some  instances  to  scenes  of  vio- 
lence, and  in  one  case  to  the  unfortunate  death  of  an 
individual. 

The  second  track  of  the  Columbia  rail  road  was 
opened  on  Tuesday  last,  and  the  cars  reached  the  city 
about  half  past  six.  His  Excellency  Governor  Wolf 
and  suite  were  among  the  number  of  passengers.  The 
Governor  was  received  at  the  Broad  Street  House  into 
a  Barouche  drawn  by  four  grey  horses,  and  conducted 
to  his  lodgings  at  Mrs.  Yohe's,  where  he  spent  Wednes- 
day in  receiving  visits,  and  again  departed  on  Thurs- 
day. 

Mr.  Mills  made  another  successful  ascension  from 
Camden  on  Monday  last,  and  returned  safely  to  the 
city  in  the  evening,  having  travelled  about  8  miles. 

In  our  present  number  will  be  found  some  proceed- 
ings in  relation  to  a  proposed  settlement  to  be  made  at 
Bassa  Cove,  under  the  direction  of  the  Young  Men's 
Colonization  Society  of  this  State,  who  have  chartered 
a  vessel  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  the  settlers  to 
Africa. 


HAZARD'S 

REGISTER  OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 
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INAUGURAL  ADDRESS, 
BY  THE  REV.  J.  P.   DURBIN,  A.    M. 

Delivered  in    Carlisle,    September    10,    1834,    upon    the 

re-opening  of  Dickinson  College. 
Gentlemen  of  the  Board, 

Friends  of  Dickinson  College, 

and  Citizens  and  Visitors  generally: 

In  obedience  to  an  ancient  and  respectable  custom, 
X  avail  myself  of  the  present  appropriate  occasion  to 
make  a  few  remarks  upon  the  general  question  of  edu- 
cation, and  the  particular  condition  and  prospects  of 
this  Institution. 

If  it  were  possible  to  separate  the  prosperity  of  reli- 
gion from  the  influences  of  education,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  but  that  education  would  be  the  second  great 
interest  of  mankind,  as  Christianity  is  the  first.  But  as 
such  a  separation,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  case, 
cannot  be  effected,  the  value  of  education  is  enhanced 
in  proportion  as  it  advances,  enlightened,  experimental, 
and  practical  piety.  Education,  therefore,  which  has 
not  due  respect  to  our  moral  powers  and  religious 
obligations,  should  never  be  considered  or  attempted. 
Vet  it  need  not  be  regarded  as  wholly  or  mainly  appli- 
cable to  these  objects.  The  extent  of  its  application  , 
on  this  case,  is  to  be  determined  by  the  necessary  con- 
nection which  exists  between  it,  and  public  and  private  | 
morals  and  religion.  The  main  design  ofa  liberal  edu-  I 
cation  is,  to  develop,  enlarge,  strengthen,  and  discipline 
the  intellect.  But  in  conducting  this  interesting  pro- 
cess, due  respect  must  be  had  to  the  connection 
between  the  mind  and  the  body,  and  the  influence  of 
the  operations  of  the  former  upon  the  health  and  pas- 
sions of  the  latter.  The  process  should  not  be  so  severe 
or  extended  as  to  enfeeble  the  physical  man;  and 
great  care  should  be  taken  that  no  elements  enter  into 
it  which  tend  to  corrupt  and  enflame  the  passions. — 
Hence  a  seminary  of  learning  should  endeavor  to  edu- 
cate the  intellect,  the  morals,  and  the  physical  powers 
of  the  youths  committed  to  its  care. 

It  requires  no  great  effort  of  the  mind  to  perceive, 
that  a  human  being,  thoroughly  educated  in  these  re- 
spects, approaches  as  near  the  perfection  of  his  nature 
as  his  earthly  condition  will  admit;  and  that,  in  propor- 
tion as  a  whole  population  is  thus  educated,  it  must  not 
only  be  more  wise  and  powerful,  but  more  happy,  safe, 
and  comfortable  in  its  social,  civil,  and  political  condi- 
tions. This  great  truth  is  attested  by  the  history  of 
ancient  and  modern  nations.  1  hose  which  have  culti- 
vated letters,  and  the  arts  and  sciences  most  success- 
fully, have  been  most  remarkable  for  their  wisdom, 
power  and  virtue;  and  the  conveniences  and  comforts 
which  render  life  pleasant  and  agreeable.  Hence, 
enlightened  statesmen  have  co-operated  with  the  enter- 
prize  of  enlightened  citizens,  in  providing  the  means  of 
education,  as  nearly  as  possible,  for  the  whole  youthful 
population.  And  if  a  comparison  of  the  relative  pros- 
perity, happiness,  resources  and  power  of  Asia  and 
Europe  may  be  considered  in  evidence  on  this  great 
question,  it  will  appear  very  clearly,  that  such  appro- 
priations fiom  private  or  public  beneficence  are  the 
most  profitable  investments  for  the  mass  of  the  people. 
The  interest  which  each  individual  has  in  the  general 
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and  particular  results  of  education,  though  he  himself 
may  not  be  educated,  may  not  appear  so  obviously  at 
a  glance.  But  it  is  demonstrable  to  the  most  ordinary 
capacity  in  a  very  few  minutes.  Does  not  every  farmer, 
mechanic,  merchant,  and  citizen  find  his  interests  in  the 
construction  of  roads  and  canals  which  equalize  the 
value  of  their  merchandize,  and  their  lands  and  labor, 
compared  with  more  favorably  situated  parts?  In  the 
production  and  application  of  steam  to  facilitate  travel- 
ling and  commerce?  In  the  improvement  of  manufac- 
tures of  every  kind,  thereby  reducing  the  price  of  the 
articles?  In  the  invention  of  new  and  tne  perfecting 
of  old  implements  of  husbandry  and  house-keeping? 
Tims  augmenting  greatly  the  amount  of  the  convenien- 
ces and  comforts  of  life,  at  the  same  time  reducing  the 
amount  of  manual  labor  and  fatigue.  This  interesting 
truth  is  lost  in  the  prevalence  of  the  fruits  of  the  arts 
and  sciences.  It  would  appear,  if  we  reflect,  that  the 
palace  of  the  prince,  during  the  exile  of  learning  in  the 
dark  ages,  was  destitute  of  the  comforts  and  ordinary 
conveniences  which  are  found  in  the  cottage  of  every 
industrious  poor  man  in  those  countries  where  the  arts 
and  sciences  have  operated  on  the  whole  popula- 
tion. 

In  these  remarks,  education,  or  rather  the  results  of 
the  arts  and  sciences,  are  considered  in  respect  to  our 
physical  condition  and  wants.  But  when  we  consider 
the  influence  of  education  upon  the  intellect  and  morals 
of  the  pupils,  or  upon  theintelligence  and  morals  of  the 
people,  we  shall  find  a  still  greater  interest.  It  is  im- 
possible to  say,  how  far  the  most  illiterate  and  ignorant 
member  of  society  is  benefitted  by  the  general  state  of 
education  in  the  community  in  which  he  lives.  His 
condition  and  opinions  are  positively  and  extensively 
modified  and  improved.  He  feels  more  or  less  the  in- 
fluence of  public  sentiment^  and  hence  is  led  to  reject 
many  superstitious  opinions  and  injurious  errors,  ahd  tt) 
adopt  more  elevated  views,  without  understanding  their 
origin.  This  is  particularly  the  case  in  the  United 
Stales,  where  the  products  of  genius,  the  arts  and  the 
sciences,  are  spread  before  the  public,  and  introduced 
into  almost  every  house,  by  the  most  varied,  free,  en* 
teiprising  and  prolific  press  in  the  world. 

If  this  remote  and  indirect  action  upon  the  great  mass 
of  mind,  be  so  extensive  and  beneficial,  what  must  be 
the  amount  of  advantage  to  the  pupils  themselves?  One 
direct  and  important  benefit  is,  the  conscious  pleasure 
arising  from  the  operations  of  their  OWn  minus  While 
they  successfully  investigate  the  laws  of  the  material 
universe,  their  own  powers  and  responsibilities,  involv- 
ing the  various  relations  of  society ;  and  the  character  of 
the  Almighty.  There  is  another  more  obvious  advan- 
tage, which  is  generally  Considered  the  greatest:  it  is 
the  ascendency  which  the  educated  have  over  the 
uneducated;  thus  giving  them  facilities  for  acquiring 
influence,  distinction  and  wealth.  The  single  fact  diei 
closes  the  true  foundations  ofa  republican  government* 
and  the  only  principle  on  which  the  friends  of  liberty 
can  hope  for  the  permanency  of  free  institutions:  that 
is,  the  unqualified  admission  of  the  sentiment,  that, 
"all  men  are  born  free  and  equal."  The  action  oh  this 
great  natural  truth  can  be  perfect  and  perpetual  only 
in  proportion  as  the  condition  of  the  whole  pbpulation 
is  elevated  and  equalized^     If  a  few  possess  themselves 
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of  the  advantages  of  education,  while  the  great  mass  is 
sunk  in  utter  ignorance,  they  will  quickly  acquire  all 
the  elements  of  power,  and  thus  subvert  the  liberties  of 
the  p  ople.  In  order  to  prevent  this,  the  people  must 
be  educated  in  common  schools  and  academies  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  enable  them  to  judge  correctly  of  the 
pretensions,  demands,  and  conduct  of  those  who  aspire 
lo  instruct  or  to  rule  them.  This  is  the  only  conserva- 
tive principle  in  any  free  government  on  earth.  Let 
every  American  citizen,  who  is  jealous  of  the  civil  and 
religious  liberty  he  enjoys,  consider  well  this  important 
ques'ion,  and  not  only  see  that  his  own  sons  and 
daughters  are  educated,  but  cheerfully  and  promptly 
cooperate  with  the  State,  and  with  patriotic  and  bene- 
volent individuals  in  all  feasible  plans  for  the  education 
of  all  the  people  in  the  land. 

In  the  preceding  paragraphs  education  has  been  con- 
sidered as  of  public  bentfit  and  general  application. — 
But  when  an  individual  seeks  and  obta  ns  a  liberal  edu- 
cation, he  is  supposed  to  have  a  professional  life  in 
view.  The  course  of  studies  in  Colleges  is  not  arrang- 
ed with  respect  to  any  particular  profession,  but  simply 
with  design  to  develop  equally  and  perfectly,  as  near- 
ly as  may  be,  the  intellectual,  moral,  and  physical  pow- 
ers of  the  man,  and  to  put  him  in  possession  of  the  ele- 
ments of  general  knowledge.  At  this  stage  of  his  edu- 
cation he  graduates  as  Bachelor  of  Arts,  and  is  prepar- 
ed to  enter  upon  the  peculiar  studies  of  any  particular 
profession;  or  to  extend  and  perfect  his  education  in 
detail,  in  pursuit  of  the  sciences  and  arts,  and  literature 
in  general:  and  thus,  according  to  a  reasonable  usage, 
graduates  in  three  years,  to  the  degree  of  Master  of 
Arts. 

In  order  to  bring  forth  these  results,  it  is  necessary 
to  educate  the  intellect,  the  moral  senses  and  the  phy- 
sical man.  To  accomplish  this,  the  collegiate  course 
is  arr  nged,  as  it  respects  the  brandies  taught,  the  ex- 
tent of  the  instruction,  and  the  time  consumed.  There 
is  a  general  agreement  among  colleges  in  these  parti- 
culars, and  Dickinson  will  not  depart  from  common 
usage,  except,  indeed,  she  may  have  required  a  little 
more  than  some  others  for  admission;  and  extended 
her  course  somewhat.  '1  he  Board  have  established 
seven  professorships,  all  of  which  will  be  filled  as  soon 
as  the  number  and  progress  of  thesturlents  shall  require 
it,  and  the  finances  of  the  institution  will  permit.  On 
this  point  it  is  believed  there  will  be  no  difficulty.  The 
Professorships  are, — 

1.  Intellectual  and  moral  philosophy,  evidences  of 
natural  and  revealed  religion,  and  political  economy. 

2.  "  Exact  Sciences,"  embracing  all  the  branches  of 
pure  mathematics,  including  optics,  mechanics,  and 
astronomy,  and  such  other  subjects  in  natural  philoso- 
phy as  depend  directly  upon  these. 

3.  "Natural  Sciences,"  comprehending  natural 
philosophy,  chemistry,  mineralogy,  meteorology, 
geology,  botany,  and  animal  and  vegetable  physiology. 

4.  "Ancient  Languages,"  the  Latin  and  Greek, 
Roman  and  Grecian  antiquities. 

5.  "  Belles  Lettres,"  embracing  rhetoric  and  elocu 
tion,  to  which  are  to  be  added  philosophical,  critical, 
and  classical  illustrations  of  the  English  Language  and 
Literature.  It  is  intended  that  this  shall  be  a  prominent 
an<l  efficient  department. 

6.  "  Modern  Languages,"  French,  German,  Spanish 
and  Italian.  The  studies  in  this  department  wi  1  be 
optiemal  with  the  student,  or  his  parents.  It  is  intend- 
ed to  meet  the  demands  of  the  age,  and  enable  the 
institution  to  offer  every  facility  to  a  complete  educa- 
tion. 

7.  "  Law  Professorship."  1  his  department  is  t">  be 
under  the  entire  control  of  the  lion  John  Reed,  and  it 
is  expected  to  open  the  ensuing  spring.  There  will  be 
a  class  proper,  intended  for  the  practice  of  the  law. — 
Judge  Reed  will  deliver  a  regular  course  of  lectures  on 
the  general  principles  of  law,  and  on  international  law; 


and  on   the  constitutions  of  governments,  particularly 
our  own.  ... 

The  students  in   college,  at  proper   stages  in   their 
studies,  will  attend  these  important  lectures. 

This  is  an  extended  and  excellent  course,  designed 
not  only  to  afford  a  liberal  and  solid  education  to  the 
alumni,  but  to  acquire  some  splendour  and  reputation 
to  the  State,  and  the  country.  It  is  not  d<  emed  neces- 
sary to  say  any  thing  respecting  each  particular  Profes- 
sorship, or  of  the  value  of  the  studies  contained  therein. 
Thev  are  all  essential  to  an  accomplished  scholar; 
though  it  will  be  admitted  that  seime  are  more  impor- 
tant than  others;  and  it  is  stated  that  some  are  at  the 
discretion  of  the  student  or  his  parents.  The  arrange- 
ment for  collegiate  lectures  upon  the  general  principles 
of  national  and  common  law;  upon  the  prominent  fea- 
tures of  different  forms  of  government,  and  the  pecu- 
liarities of  our  own,  isconsidered  a  great  improvement. 
These  lectures  are  not  intended  to  make  professional  or 
practical  lawyers,  but  to  give  the  graeluates  general  in- 
formation upon  the  most  important  principles  of  nation- 
al and  common  law,  and  the  science  of  government — 
No  text  books  or  recitations  will  be  required.  The 
student  may  be  examined  upon  the  lectures  as  he  hears 
them;  but  such  examination  will  not  be  required  for 
graduation  as  Bachelor  of  Arts.  It  might  be  desirable 
to  have  similar  lectures  upon  Anatomy,  and  Physiology, 
and  some  other  branches  of  the  Medical  Profession.  It 
is  feared  that  the  giadmtts  of  most  of  our  colleges 
return  home  with  but  little  knowledge  in  these  great 
elepartments  of  science;  not  sufficient  for  the  ordinary 
purposes  of  conversation  in  intelligent  society;  or  to 
direct  their  conduct  in  common  cases  which  may  arise. 
Before  the  internal  and  domestic  plans  and  interests 
of  the  college  are  noticed,  it  ma)'  be  well  to  advert  to 
the  influence  which  its  success  will  have  upon  the  pros- 
perity of  Common  Schools.  Almost  every  State  has  a 
well  digested  system  of  Common  Schools;  and  funds 
provided  for  their  support.  There  are  children  in 
abundance  to  be  taught,  and  the  States  have  ample 
means  te>  pay  for  their  instruction;  but  where  are  sui'a- 
ble  teachers  in  sufficient  numbers?  Tnere  is  a  great 
and  distressing  deficiency  here.  It  is  earnestly  desired, 
and  faithfully  intended,  that  Dickinson  Ceillege  shall 
supply  this  lack  to  some  reasonable  extent.  Special 
care  should  be  had  to  the  instruction  of  young  men  for 
teachers  in  Common  Schools,  when  it  is  ascertained 
that  they  incline  to  this  occupation.  Thus  will  our  in 
st  tution  co-operate  with  the  State,  in  carrying  fully  into 
effect  an  excellent  system  of  common  and  universal 
education- 

The  experience  of  the  best  conducted  colleges 
clearly  indicates,  that  the  government  ought  to  be 
chiefly,  if  not  wholly  paternal.  It  certainly  ought  to  be 
so  as  nearly  as  the  assumed  relation  between  the  Profes- 
sors and  students  can  be  made  to  assimilate  to  the 
natural  relation  existing  between  parents  and  children. 
And  this  assimilation  is  much  closer  between  excellent 
and  faithful  professors,  and  good  moral  and  obedient 
students,  than  can  be  ascertained,  except  upon  trial.— 
The  ties  are  intimate,  tender,  3nd  strong,  and  last 
through  1  fe.  But  s;nce  a  college  is  a  Christian  family 
constituted  by  voluntary  association,  while  the  govern- 
ment is  paternal  and  gentle,  it  must  also  be  steady, 
firm  and.  when  necessary,  decisive;  so  that  no  one  may 
remain  in  this  family  whose  presence  and  conduct  are 
injurious  to  the  members.  With  these  views  the  Board 
have  very  much  abridged  the  Statutes  of  the  College, 
particularly  the  chapters  on  "  Crimes  and  Punish- 
ments." All  the  usual  specifications  here  are  left  out, 
and  only  two  or  three  paragraphs  of  a  general  nature 
are  retained. 

To  preserve  the  morals,  manners,  and  tempers  of  the 
students  in  a  healthful  state  is  very  desirable:  but  how 
to  do  this,  is  a  problem  which  has  been  o(  difficult  solu- 
tion. To  shut  them  up  in  the  college  where  they  must 
boar<l  and  lodge  among  themselves,  has  always   been 
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productive  of  evils.  To  allow  them  to  reside  wholly 
among  the  citizens  has  been  productive  of  other  evils. 
The  medium,  therefore,  has  been  supposed  the  better 
course.  Hence  the  Trustees  have  ordained  that  the 
students  shall  lodge  in  the  college,  and  board  in  private 
families.*  '1  his  will  exclude  them  fiim  society  suffi- 
ciently for  the  purposes  of  study  and  discipline;  and 
yet  bring  them  into  intercourse  with  it  so  as  to  have  a 
beneficial  effect  upon  their  morals  and  manners,  and 
produce  a  common  interest,  to  some  extent,  between 
the  students  and  citizens.  In  this  arrangement  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  that  the  students  and  family  sit 
down  to  the  table  together,  under  the  influence  and  in 
the  observance  of  tlie  established  rules  of  propriety  and 
private  life.  If  a  family  consent  not  totliis,  it  is  a  suffi- 
cient bar  to  the  admission  of  students:  if  a  student  do 
not  ^conduct  himself  in  strict  accordance  with  these 
views  he  should  be  excluded  from  the  family. 

There  is  no  question,  connected  with  the  re-opening 
of  Dickinson  College,  which  excites  such  intense  inter- 
est as  this:  What  religious  requisitions  will  be  made  upon 
the  students?  This  shall  be  answered  with  all  frankness. 
There  will  be  no  further  requisition  than  is  stated  in  the 
following  recent  ordinance  ofthe  Board: 

Every  student  shall  attend  public  worship  every  Si.b- 
bath  morning,  at  some  church  in  the  borough;  and  in  the 
afternoon  or  evening  also,  unless  there  is  a  Bible  reci- 
tation during  the  day,  under  the  direction  of  the  Prin- 
cipal. 

Attendance  upon  public  worship  during  the  Sabbath 
day,  will,  therefore,  be  required;  but  there  is  not  any 
requisition-as  to  the  ministry  or  church.  These  are  at 
the  option  of  the  student  or  his  parents.  The  Faculty 
will  see  that  each  student  gives  regular  and  respectful 
attendance,  at  some  church  in  the  borough  as  required. 
Thus  the  students  will  mingle  with  the  citizens 
in  their  attendance  upon  the  worship  and  service  of 
God. 

But  while  this  reasonable  liberty  is  cheerfully  con- 
ceded to  each  student,  and  admitted  to  be  right  and 
proper;  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  Dickinson  Col- 
lege wili  be  indifferent  to  the  religious  interests  of  her 
sons.  They  will  be  received  as  Christian  youth,  mem- 
bers of  Christian  families,  in  a  Christian  country;  audit 
will  be  the  duty  of  this  ancient  and  venerable  Institu- 
tion to  see  that  they  lose  not  this  character  by  a  resi- 
dence within  her  walls.  This  duty  will  be  disch.rged 
faithfully,  yet  discreetly. 

It  may  be  proper  to  make  a  single  remark  upon  the 
financial  plans  and  prospects  of  the  college.  The  pro- 
ject which  the  Trustees  and  friends  have  marked  out, 
and  which  they  earnestly  anticipate  and  strongly  hope 
will  be  fully  realized,  is  this:  To  call  upon  the  friends 
and  alumni  of  the  Institution  particularly:  and  the  pa- 
triotic, enlightened  and  benevolent  generally,  for  vo- 
luntary subscriptions  for  the  purpose  of  permanent  ly 
endowing  the  Professorships.  There  is  no  doubt  but 
this  call  will  be  fully  answered,  as  between  Fifty  Five 
and  Sixty  Thousand  Dollars  have  been  subscribed  al- 
ready. The  funds  raised  by  these  subscriptions  are  to 
be  invested  in  the  most  safe  and  profitable  manner,  and 
only  the  interest  used  for  the  current  expenses  of  the 
school.  This  plan  will  ensure  it  a  permanent  support, 
and  place  it  above  contingency.  The  subscriptions 
are  increasing. 

It  is  not  to  be  expected,  however,  that  private  be- 


*  The  Steward,  who  has  charge  of  the  College  edi- 
fice and  grounds,  resides  in  the  building  with  his  fami- 
ly. His  family  is  therefore  considered  a  private  family 
with  whom  the  Students  may  board.  The  Faculty  re- 
gulate the  price  of  board  here,  though  there  is  no  com- 
pulsion on  the  students.  'I  hi  re  is  no  occasion  to  give 
more  for  board  than  the  price  fixed  with  the  steward, 
as  it  is  fixed  in  view  of  his  keeping  a  respectable  table 
ai  in  other  private  families  in  the  town. 


nevolence  can  supply  the  current  expenses  ofthe  col- 
lege, and  the  additional  buildings  and  apparatus,  which 
must  be  necessary  in  a  very  short  time,  if  reasonable 
success  be  attained.  For  these,  chiefly,  it  is  intended 
to  ask  the  Legislature,  at  a  proper  time,  for  an  appro- 
priation to  be  expended  in  increasing  the  realty  of  the 
college,  which  being  constantly  insured  will  always 
remain  and  be  the  property  ofthe  state. 

Among  the  first  additions  contemplated  from  this 
source  is,  the  foundation  of  the  Manual  Labor  System, 
arranged  both  for  pn  fit  and  health.  Th  s  system  will 
not  only  tend  to  the  preservation  of  health,  and  to  the 
pecuniary  aid  of  those  who  may  use  it  for  this  pur|  os<  ; 
but  it  u  ill  reduce  the  general  expenses  of  the  college, 
and  improve  the  morals  and  discipline  The  accom- 
plishment of  this  great  object  has  alr<  ady  attracted  the 
particular  attention  of  the  Hoard;  aid  as  soon  as  means 
can  be  obtained,  the  plan  will  take  effect. 

It  is  necessary  to  have  a  well  organized  Grammar 
School,  in  which  students  may  be  pioperly.  prepared 
for  the  classes.  The  Board  have  not  only  given  spe- 
cial attention  to  this  matter,  but  have  been  veiy  fortu- 
nate and  successful  in  their  plans,  and  in  the  selection 
of  Teachers.  The  Grammar  school  is  in  excellent  or- 
der, and  very  full. 

The  time  will  quickly  arrive,  when  a  separate  build- 
ing, with  a  suitable  boarding  house,  will  he  necessary 
for  this  school.  It  cannot  long  continue  in  the  College 
edifice.  The  pupils  in  it  which  come  from  a  distance, 
are  generally  small,  and  it  is  not  desirable  that  they 
should  be  elispi  rseel  through  town.  They  are  not  com- 
petent to  take  care  of,  and  provide  for  themselves. — 
Hence,  the  Grammar  school  should  be  a  boarding 
school  for  these  small  pupils  from  a  distance,  in  which 
every  thing  should  be  provided  for  them  as  in  a  well 
regulated  family.  From  this  boarding  school  they  will 
remove  to  apartments  in  college,  upon  entering  the 
classes. 

It  will  be  perceived  from  what  has  been  said,  that 
the  original  character  and  objects  ofthe  college  are 
not  changed  upon  its  resuscitation.  It  is  intended  to 
be  strictly  and  entirely  literary  and  scientific.  Its  doors 
will  be  impartially  open  to  the  whole  population  with- 
out distinction  of  sect  or  party.  The  earnest  desire  of 
its  friends  is,  to  make  it  a  public  blessing,  an  ornament 
to  the  state,  and  the  pride  and  glory  ofthe  borough. 

The  success  of  a  college  depends,  to  some  extent, 
upon  many   circumstances;  mainly  upon  the  following: 

The  wisdom  and  faithfulness  of  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees. They  ought  not  only  to  be  the  guardians  of  t fie 
Institution,  but  its  patient,  warm,  and  active  friends. — 
They  should  be  parental  and  judicious  in  their  enact- 
ments in  reference  to  the  students;  liberal  and  candid 
in  their  arrangements  and  inteicourse  with  the  Fa- 
culty- 

The  ability  and  aptitude  of  the  Professors.  Expe- 
rience has  fully  demonstrated  that  a  Professor  may  be 
an  accomplished  scholar,  and  yet  an  unsuccessful 
Teacher;  owing  to  his  want  of  tact  and  facility  in  com- 
municating  instruction.  His  method  of  teaching  is  a 
matter  of  great  importance.  It  should  be  by  careful 
recitation  on  the  part  ofthe  student, accompanied  with 
appropriate  and  full  illustrations  in  familiar  and  easy 
conversations  by  himself.  1  he  student  should  not  be 
restrained  from  proper  and  respectful  inquiries,  but 
rather  encouraged;  with  comparisons  of  thoughts  and 
views,  both  with  the  Professor  and  members  of  the 
class.  Whenever  the  college  shall  attain  such  a  condi- 
tion as  will  allow  of  it,  each  Professor  should  have  an 
Assistant  or  Tutor,  who  should  hear  many  ofthe  reci- 
tations, and  thus  afford  him  time  to  prepare  L<  ctures 
!  for  his  classes,  in  which  the  subjects  will  correspond 
with  the  progress  of  the  sudent  in  his  text  books. — 
I  These  Lectures  will  afford  varied  and  extended  views 
ofthe  subjects  contained  in  the  recitations;  and  will  in- 
I  form  the  student  of  the  best  method  of  prosecuting  his 
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inquiries;  and  the  authors  from  which  to  derive  accu-  | 
rate  information.  This  I  conceive  to  be  the  most  per- 
fect system  of  instruction  in  colleges. 

The  good  morals  and  orderly  behaviour  of  the  stu- 
dents contribute  much  to  the  success  of  an  Institution. 
Any  school,  the  students  of  which  are  remarkable  for 
morality  and  virtue,  will  be  more  successful  than  others 
less  remarkable  in  these  respects,  but  more  em.im  lit 
for  learning  and  science.  The  reason  is  simply  this: — 
Whatever  parents  may  allow  in  themselves,  they  are 
not  disposed  to  have  their  sons  educated  in  vice. — 
And  there  is  a  growing  disposition  in  the  community  to 
adopt  the  sentiment;  that  vinue,  purity,  and  goodness, 
with  a  large  share  of  ignorance,  are  better  than  univer- 
sal learning  accompanied  with  depraved  principles  and 
bad  morals.  It  is  hoped  and  believed  that  every  stu- 
dent entering  Dickinson  College  will  have  due  respect 
to  his  personal  reputation,  and  the  glory  of  his  Alma 
Mater. 

The  sentiments  and  conduct  of  the  citizens  have 
some  influence  upon  the  success  of  a  college.  They 
may  contribute  to  its  morals  and  discipline,  by  favoring 
its  government,  and  discountenancing  and  removing 
from  the  town  and  neighborhood,  as  much  as  may  be, 
all  occasions  of  vice  and  temptation.  In  this  way  the 
borough  will  acquire  a  reputation  for  morality,  virtue, 
and  good  order  which  will  contribute  largely  to  the 
success- of  Dickinson  College.  How  much  the  Board 
rely  upon,  the  citizens  in  these  respects,  may  be  seen 
in  the-iv  avrangements  for  boarding:  the  students,  and 
their  attendance  upon  public  worship. 

In  all  this  matter,  the  citizens  will  find  their  benefit. 
The  prosperity  and  reputation  of  the  college  should  be 
a  matter  of  pride,  as  it  is  the  interest  of  every  one.  The 
business  and  employments  of  the  town  will  feel  the  im- 
pulse and  presence  of  a  successful  college,  through  all 
the  stores,  shops,  hotels  and  cottages.  But  the  beauty 
and  convenience  of  the  college  grounds  and  buildings; 
the  apparatus,  cabinet,  museum,  library,  and  reputation 
of  the  school,  ought  to  be  the  pride  and  boast  of  every 
citizen,  and  such  as  shall  be  mentioned  by  visitors  after 
they  have  left  the  borough, and  noticed  and  admired  by 
the  traveller  in  the  stage.  It  is  not  doubted  but  the 
citizens  of  Carlisle  will  give  all  reasonable  assistance  to 
produce  these  desirable  results. 

_  It  may  be  well  to  remark  here, that  the  legitimate  ac- 
tion of  the  civil  authorities  in  suppressing  vice,  and 
thus  removing  the  ciuses  of  corruption  and  temptation 
from  students,  will  facilitate  success. 

But  the  hearty  and  constant  co-operation  of  parents 
for  the  suppression  of  extravagance  in  the  expenditure 
of  money,  and  the  promotion  of  strict  economy,  is  one 
of  the  most  important  means  of  rendering  an  Institution 
successful.  If  parents  will  supply  their  sons  with  mo- 
ney to  expend  profusely,  or  for  purposes  not  necessary 
to  their  residence  at  college,  they  not  only  corrupt 
their  own  offspring,  and  defeat  their  education;  but 
they  materially  affect  the  wishes  and  practices  of  other 
students,  and  thus  tarnish  and  destroy  the  reputation  of 
the  school.  It  will  be  strictly  required  of  parents  and 
guardians  to  confine  their  supplies  of  money  to  the  rea- 
sonable necessities  of  an  ordinary  residence  at  college. 
The  Board  have  wisely  enacted,  that  whenever  a  stu- 
dent shall  become  extravagant  in  his  expenditures,  he 
shall,  alter  proper  admonition  and  forbearance,  be  dis- 
missed. And  it  may  be  well  to  add,  that  as  the  judg- 
ment and  execution  of  this  matterare  committed  to  the 
Faculty;  they  will  in  no  case  fail  to  act  discreetly,  yet 
promptly  and  firmly. 

The  periodical  press  has  some  influence  upon  the 
success  of  a  Seminary  of  Learning.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  but  that  it  sometimes  speals  too  favorably  of  in- 
dividual members,  or  of  the  general  reputation  of  an  In- 
stitution.    And  there  is   little  doubt  but  that  it  some- 


times censures  without  cause,  or  accurate  knowledge 
of  facts.  The  public  press  should  regard  a  college 
somewhat  in  the  light  of  a  private  family,  whose  inter- 
nal interests  and  concerns  are  mainly  peculiar  to  itself; 
respecting  which  no  censure  should  be  made  except 
with  great  care,  and  upon  the  most  indubitable  infor- 
mation, which  should  be  sought,  and  not  taken  from  re- 
port, or  ex  parte  statements.  Hecent  occurrences,  re- 
specting an  ancientand  celebrated  Institution  in  the  east, 
will  attest  what  is  here  stated.  An  unwarrantable  cen- 
sure of  a  college,  in  a  public  paper,  however  well  in. 
tended,  may  inflict  a  wound  which  no  subsequent  ex- 
planation or  apologies  can  cure.  The  press  in  the 
vicinity  of  a  Seminary,  ought  to  regard  it  as  a  domestic 
institution;  a  common  fountain  from  which  may  issue 
excellent  essays  and  pleasing  contr  butions  to  enrich  its 
columns.  And  as  Dickinson  College  is  not,  and  shall 
not  be,  connected  in  any  way,  with  any  political  or  lor 
cal  question  or  party,  it  is  particularly  desired  that  the 
general  acts  of  the  Institution,  and  the  particular  acts 
of  its  adminisiration  may  be  understood  accordingly. 

The  condition  of  our  country,  the  genius  of  our  civil 
and  religious  institutions,  and  the  intrinsic  value  of  Elo- 
cution, demand  that  the  students  shall  be  carefully  and 
correctly  taught  the  principle  and  practice  of  good 
speaking.  Special  care  shall  be  had,  and  suitable- 
arrangements  made, 'o  cultivate  among  the  students  a 
natural,  easy,  forcible,  and  just  elocution.  Not  an  elo- 
cution of  a  uniform  and  marked  character,  so  as  to  ena- 
ble one  to  say,  when  the  graduate  is  heard  to  speak, 
he  is  cm  alumnus  of  Dickinson  College.  But  an  elocution, 
which  shall  be  the  product  of  deep  feeling,  inspired  by 
a  just  and  powerful  comprehension  of  the  subject.  The 
eloquence  of  nature  directed  and  chastened,  by  proper 
instruction  and  suitable  practice. 

To  attain  this  great  and  available  result  of  a  liberal 
education,  it  may  be  necessary  to  allow  declamation 
upon  most  of  the  interesting  topics  which  are,  at  the- 
lime,  engrossing  the  attention  of  the  public  If  such, 
liberty  be  allowed,  it  will  be  common  to  all  sides  and 
questions;  restrained  within  the  bounds  of  moral  pro- 
priety  of  sentiment  and  language, and  personal  respect. 
It  will  be  considered  simply  as  a  piece  of  declamatipo. 
recited  on  the  stage,  and  not  as  indicating  the  senti- 
ments of  either  the  speaker,  or  any  member  of  the 
Faculty,  college,  or  corporation.  This  is  a  liberty 
which  is  reasonable,  and  seems  to  be  necessary  to  the 
cultivation  of  a  free,  natural,  and  forcible  elocution.— *. 
Formal  essays,  or  even  powerful  speeches  on  subjects, 
forgotten  a  century  ago,  cannot  interest  the  speaker  or 
the  audience.  But  this  liberty,  if  used,  will  be  restrain- 
ed to  recitation  on  the  stage;  no  original  productions  of 
this  kind  will  be  allowed.  Because  these  would  be 
considered  as  indicating  personal  opinion.  Beside", 
this  liberty  is  not  necessary  in  such  compositions;.  a* 
their  originality  will  give  them  freshness  and  vigor. 

I  desire  to  add  particularly  the  result  of  my  own  ob- 
servation and  experience,  on  another  point:  it  is  this: 
The  presence  of  ladies  and  gentli-men,  will  contribute 
much  to  the  interest  and  success  of  the  exercises  in 
public  speaking.  It  excites  a  healthy  emulation  and 
action;  wakes  up  the  feelings  and  calls  forth  the  powers, 
of  nature,  and  affords  the  student  an  opportunity  of 
acquiring  reputation. 

I  have  thus  presented  briefly  the  general  question  of> 
education,  and  the  plans  and  prospects  of  Dickinson, 
College.  I  indulge  the  hope  that  is  common  to  man;, 
that  they  may  be  favourably  received,  and  carefully 
cherished  by  the  public,  until  this  ancient  seat  of  learn- 
ing may  not  only  attain  a  reputation  equal  to  itself  in 
any  frmer  period,  but  surpass  it  in  proportion  as  sor. 
ciety  and  lhe  country  have  advanced,  that  it  may  be  an 
ornameni  to  the  state,  the  delight  of  this  borough,  the 
glory  of  its  friends,  and  a  fountain  of  sound  and  useful 
learning,  of  extensive  science,  and  of  virtue,  morality 
and  religion. 
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DISCOURSE  ON  THE  ORIGIN  OF  THE  INDIAN 

POPULATION  OF  AMERICA. 

Br  B.  H.  Coatbs,  M.  D. 

Annual  Discourse  delivered  before  the  Historical  Socie- 
ty of  Pennsylvania,  on  the  28th  day  of  April,  1834. 
Gentlemen  of  the  Historical  Society, 

Incompliance  with  the  suggestion  of  the  venerable 
president  of  the  society,  the  subject  which  has  been  se- 
lected for  the  present  occasion,  is  the  origin  of  the  In- 
dian population  of  the  American  continent.  A  sug- 
gestion from  such  a  source  must  necessarily  call  forth 
the  best  exertions  which  could  be  appropriated  to  its 
execution.  Yet  it  is  with  no  pretended  fear  that  we 
approach  the  task.  Standing  unconnected,  or  related 
only  at  a  remote  angle,  with  the  course  of  professional 
pursuits,  this  difficult  and  far-extended  inquiry  1ms  oc- 
cupied the  long  leisure  of  erudite  men,  who  have  di- 
rected to  the  purpose  all  the  collected  force  of  vast  li- 
braries, learned  conversation,  and  the  authority  of  mo- 
narchs.  Of  the  results  of  such  efforts  how  incompetent 
a  sketch  could  possibly  be  comprised  within  the  limits 
of  your  annual  oration?  Even  impartiality  and  judg- 
ment in  selection,  the  utmost  praise  of  a  compiler,  are 
here  exposed  to  risk,  by  the  extent  of  the  research, th-e 
difficulty  of  foreign  languages,  and  the  absence  of 
some  of  the  desirable  books.  To  this  must  be  added, 
if  the  Society  will  excuse  one  more  individual  allusion, 
the  want  of  time,  and  the  urgency  and  anxiety  of  pro- 
fessional engagements.  It  is  with  such  claims  to  in- 
dulgence, then,  that  we  enter  upon  the  execution  of 
our  allotted  labour,  an  inquiry  into  the  origin  of,  our 
Indian  population. 

There  is  something  in  the  very  selection  of  such  a 
Subject  calcula'ed  to  call  forth,  in  a  striking  manner, 
our  gratitude  to  the  Supreme  disposer  of  things,  for 
the  blessings  enjoyed  by  our  nation.  In  search  of  a 
subject,  we  are  going  beyond  the  his'ory  of  our  own 
progenitors.  The  narrative  of  our  own  race,  is  short, 
s  rnple,  and  soon  exhausted.  Freed,  with  few  excep- 
tions, from  those  great  catastrophes  which  furnish  ma- 
terials for  history  and  romance,  it  offers  little  but  a  de- 
tail of  uninterrupted  prosperity.  It  was  well  remarked 
by  the  historian,  as  a  truth  repeatedly  urged  on  him 
while  recapitulating  the  long  details  of  the  decay  and 
ruin  of  the  Woman  Empire,  that  history  is  little  but  a 
record  of  the  crimes  and  calamities  of  mankind,  and 
that  a  want  of  materials  to  fill  the  swelling  page,  is  the 
surest  proof  of  tranquillity,  and  of  public  and  private 
happiness.  Thus  it  is  with  the  settlement  of  Pennsyl 
vania.  Its  records  may  be  -said  to  exhibit  but  three 
events — the  primitive  foundation,  the  French  war,  and 
the  revolution.  The  rest  of  our  brief  period  is  filled 
with  abundance  of  every  thing  that  exalts  the  prosperi- 
ty and  character  of  a  nation,  every  thing  that  ministers 
to  human  happiness  and  worth,  every  thing  that  can 
furnish  a  recollection  of  the  past,  in  which  virtue  may 
take  delight,  and  examples  which  may  be  fearlessly 
trusted  for  the  future;  every  thing,  in  short,  but  the  ef- 
fusion of  human  blood,  the  conflagration  of  cities,  and 
the  death  of  patriots  and  martyrs  upon  the  scaffold. ^ 
Our  remaining  annals  neither  glow  with  military  ar 
dour,  nor  mourn  the  decline  and  fall  of  ancient  empires 
or  free  and  enlightened  republics.  Nothing  appears 
but  the  gradual  and  monotonous  growth  of  uninter- 
rupted and  unexampled  prosperity. 

To  abler  hands  than  ours  be  it  then  left  to  select, 
atnid  the  history  of  our  progenitors,  new  subjects  on 
which  the  mind  m  y  be  excited  to  the  contemplation 
of  former  wi-dom  and  virtue.  Be  it  ours  to  seek,  amid 
the  traces  of  a  feebler  and  ruined  race,  materials 
which,  however  incompetent  the  manner  of  their  ex- 
position, at  least  possess,  at  the  present  moment,  the 
advantage  of  greater  novelty. 

The  origin  of  our  Indian  population  is  an  obscure 
and  difficult  problem.   Deprived  of  the  1  ght  of  hstory, 


or  the  uncertain  but  sometimes  useful  gleams  of  fable, 
the  materials  are  to  be  sought  in  a  few  vague  and  con- 
tradictory traditions,  in  an  investigation  of  the  similari- 
ty of  language,  in  the  form  and  local  arrangements  of 
coasts,  in  the  resemblances  of  different  races  of  men, 
and  in  the  influence  of  climate,  locality,  and  habit  up- 
on the  human  form,  features,  and  complexion.  In  the 
discussion  of  these  different  views,  we  are  continually 
disappointed  by  the  uncertainty,  the  contradictions  and 
often  the  entire  nullity  of  the  inferences  whicU  they 
afford.  "  America,"  exclaims  a  recent  German  writer, 
"is  truly  a  new  world.  An  immense  continent,  sepa- 
rated during  the  thousands  of  years  to  which  the  re- 
cords of  history  extend,  from  all  connection  with  the 
old,  containing  numerous  tribes  and  nations  of  human 
beings,  speaking  four  hundred  languages,  the  most  di- 
verse and  frequently  the  most  totally  disconnected  by 
the  loosest  bond  of  analogy  in  the  derivation  of  their 
words,  or  even  in  the  nature  of  their  grammars,  total- 
ly in  ignorance  of  the  laws  and  catastrophes  of  the  great 
nations  of  European  and  Asiatic  antiquity,  unacquaint- 
ed with  each  other's  existence,  except  as  far  as  the 
mere  vicinity — every  thing  presented,  on  the  first  ad- 
vent of  the  Spaniards,  the  appearance  of  entire  dis- 
similarity to  all  with  which  they  were  previously  ac- 
quainted." Manners,  language,  customs,  habits  and 
traditionary  history,  all  were  new  and  unheard  of;  so, 
much  so  that  writers  have  been  found,  nursed  and 
still  remaining  in  the  most  settled  habi's  of  reverence 
for  the  sacred  writings,  who  notwithstanding  avowed 
the  opinion,  that  they  discovered  in  America  the  pro^ 
duct  of  a  new  creation.  And  when,  in  later  times  and 
after  a  wider  extent  of  discovery,  the  whole  habitable 
circumference  of  the  new  continent  had  become  known,. 
Europeans  seem  to  have  given  the  preference,  by  com- 
mon consent,  to  that  hypothesis  of  its  population  which 
refers  the  arrival  of  the  primitive  colonists  to  the  very 
remotest  point  ever  reached  in  the  navigation  of  the 
globe.  And  when  we  arrive  at  that  point,  the  difficulty 
and  obscurity  of  the  subject  do  not  end  here.  Not  only 
are  the  analogies  in  appearance  between  the  American 
Indian,  and  the  direct  race  of  his  supposed  Mongol  pro- 
genitor, few,  vague  and  uncertain;  not  only  does  the 
evidence  in  favour  of  a  similarity  of  language  and  man- 
ners diminish  instead  of  increasing  with  the  growing- 
extent  of  inquiry,  but  we  find  the  very  road  nfcommu, 
nication  obstructed.  The  Aleutian  islands,  the  penin-. 
sula  of  Alaska,  and  the  neighbourhood  of  Behring's 
Straits,  are  found  occupied  by  men  of  another  race,, 
dissimilar  in  their  appearace  from  either  the  Mongols 
or  the  Arrericans,  and  possessing  an  unquestioned  and 
close  analogy  in  physical  characters,  and  a  near  resenw 
blance  in  language  to  the  Esquimaux.  Nay,  the  re- 
searches of  the  modern  learned  go  still  farther;  and  it 
is  now  yielded  as  a  settled  point  among  philologists, 
that,  judging  from  the  languages  of  the  vicinity,  not 
onl}'  is  the  evidence  wanting  that  America  was  peopled 
through  these  regions  from  the  Asiatic  continent,  but 
there  is  the  strongest  reason  to  believe  that  emigration 
took  place  in  the  other  direction,  and  that  ihe  north- 
eastern extremity  of  the  older  world  was  actually  colo- 
nized from  the  new! 

Such  and  so  great  is  the  obscurity  which  pervades, to 
the  latest  moment  of  inquiry,  the  question  of  the  origin 
of  our  American  Indians.  We  might  almost  say  of  this, 
as  has  been  said  of  the  cholera,  that  Providence  s<  ems 
to  have  left  it  in  darkness,  with  the  express  object  of 
reminding  us  of  the  weakness  of  the  human  intellect, 
and  of  our  dependence  upon  a  higher  power.  And  yet 
there  is  much  to  compensate  as  in  the  interest  and 
grandeur  of  the  inquiry — the  source  of  the  population 
of  a  third  part  of  the  world,  and  that  section  of  the 
world  our  own,  of  the  Unfortunate  heroes  of  three  de- 
molished empires,  and  of  various  warlike  republics, 
whose  attachment  to  liberty  preserved  and  asserted 
their  rights,  either  to  the  era  of  final  deliverance  from 
foreign  invasion,  or  to.  that  of  the  utter  annihilation  of 
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their  lives.  The  contemplation  of  such  objects  '19  ex- 
panding to  the  mind;  and,  if  the  results  of  our  labours 
be  involved  in  too  much  mystery,  there  is  an  attraction 
to  a  just  curiosity  in  the  mysttry  itself.  It  is  pleasant 
to  walk  in  the  track  of  human  intellect,  to  follow  the 
traces  of  profound  and  penetrating  apprehension,  un- 
tiring- assiduity  and  accumulated  knowledge,  to  witness 
tlie  never-ending  and  still  diversified  si  niggle  between 
the  restless  mind  of  man,  and  the  infinite  obscurity 
which  surrounds  him.  The  problem  of  the  American 
population  is  not  solved;  but  the  language  of  the  Aleu- 
tian islands  has  now  a  written  grammar.coasts  have  been 
surveyed  far  into  the  unmeasured  recesses  of  northern 
frost,  and  the  innumerable  dialects  of  the  wandering 
tribes  who  range  the  deserts  of  central  Asia,  or  haunt 
the  American  forests  and  savannahs  have  been  describ- 
ed, catalogued,  and  reduced  to  classification-  To  men 
of  our  own  nation,  the  origin  of  the  fast  forgotten  races 
that  are  vanishing  before  the  axe  of  civilization,  must 
always  be  an  object  of  curious  and  humane  interest; 
and  to  Pennsylvanians,  in  particular,  the  attractions  of 
the  subject  should  be  heightened  by  a  consciousness 
of  the  oft  repeated  efforts  which  their  annals  exhibit 
to  arrest  the  progress  of  devastation  by  the  arts  of 
peace.  In  no  state  have  more  persevering  attempts 
been  made  to  preserve  the  cruel  but  generous  savage 
from  annihilation,  by  the  authority  of  Christianity  and 
the  protection  of  industry  and  knowledge.  From  the 
society  of  Friends  have  emanated  those  exertions,crown- 
ed  with  a  modest  but  substantial  success,  to  teach  the 
arts  of  civilized  life  to  the  Indian,  the  good  sense  and 
practical  utility  of  which  have  attracted  the  applause  of 
foreign  critics;  and  from  the  Moravian  towns  of  Penn- 
sylvania have  issued  those  devoted  missionaries,  who 
have  borne  the  cross  of  Christianity  and  the  banner  of 
civilization,  in  meek  usefulness,  through  every  clime, 
from  the  frozen  deserts  of  Greenland  to  the  torrid  re- 
gions of  Sur'nam.  Be  it  allowed  to  us,  then,  to  feel, 
in  these  exertions  of  our  fellow  citizens,  all  the  chasten- 
ed pride  which  the  contemplation  of  so  awful  a  subject 
as  the  diffusion   of  religion  may  permit  us  to  entertain. 

The  study  of  Indian  races  possesses  also  a  deep  in- 
terest as  a  physiological  problem.  The  new  sciences 
of  anthropology  and  ethnography,  closely  connected 
with  our  subject,  ami  deriving  from  it  some  of  their 
liveliest  illustrations,  are  now  justly  considered  as 
among  the  most  splendid  and  profound  triumphs  of 
the  human  intellect.  Throughout  the  countless  throngs 
of  the  American  tribes  prevail  a  style  of  physiognomy, 
and  a  configuration  of  the  human  frame,  which  afford  a 
subject  of  interesting  contemplation  to  the  physiologist; 
while  their  innumerable  languages.exhausting  the  most 
persevering  labour  of  the  philologist,  afford  new  and 
enlarged  views,  in  themselves  attractive  and  imposing 
to  the  mind,  and  lending  a  curious  and  instructive  light 
to  the  general  mechanism  of  language  With  these  en- 
couragements, we  shall  pi  oceed  to  the  accomplishment 
of  our  obscure  and  doubtful  task. 

When,  on  the  discovery  of  America,  a  crowd  of  new 
objects  presented  themselves  at  once  to  the  view  of  t lie 
astonished  invaders,  their  fiist  impression  was,  as  it  is 
well  known,  that  ihe  nations  and  the  regions  which  met 
their  eyes  belonged  to  the  same  continent  with  India- 
Traces  of  this  belief  are  evident  in  the  names  which 
they  imposed;  in  the  denomination  West  Indies,  and  in 
the  application,  familiar  among  oui  selves,  of  the  term 
Indians  to  the  natives  of  this  section  of  the  globe.  As 
long  as  this  impression  continued,  it  was  not  difficult  to 
Account  for  t  lie  peopling  of  the  newly  discovered  territo 
ries.  These  being  supposed  continuous  with  Asia,  it 
could  hardly  be  made  a  question  how  inhabitants  emi- 
grated to  them.  But  after  the  discovery  of  the  South 
Sea,  by  Nugnez  de  Balboa,  and  particularly  after  it  was 
ascertained,  by  the  romantic  and  adventurous  expedi- 
tion of  Magellan,  that  a  vast  ocean  lay  between  the  new 
conquests  of  Spain  and  the  long  sought  for  India,  at 
once  arose  the  difficulty  which  has  since  exercised  and 
perplexed  so  many  philosophic  minds. 


From  this  moment.inquTers  began  to  lose  themselves 
in  a  wilderness  of  conjectures,  founded  upon  loose  or 
solitary  analogies,  the  bare  enumeration  of  which,  with 
the  arguments  intended  to  support  them,  would  occu- 
py a  space  which  we  can  but  ill  spare,  and  which  may 
serve  to  point  out  the  complexity  of  the  subject  and 
the  extreme  scantiness  of  evidence.  Thus  we  have  au- 
thorities in  favour  of  the  origin  of  our  Indians  from  the 
Egyptians,  the  Israelites,  the  Canaanites,  the  Phoeni- 
cians, the  Cai'thagenians,  the  primeval  inhabitants  of 
Spain,  the  Celts,  the  Germans,  the  Chinese,  the  Hin- 
doos, the  Japanese,  and  the  Tartars.  Of  these,  though 
in  an  investigation  of  them,  there  is  much  of  ingenious 
conjecture,  and  wild  and  romantic  narrative,  we  shall 
content  ourselves,  at  present,  with  this  cursory  notice; 
and  we  shall  proceed  at  once  to  an  analysis  of  what  ap- 
pears best  established  in  probability.  It  is  hardly  ne- 
cessary to  add  that  we  shall  not  attempt  to  pierce  the 
veil  of  thick  darkness  which  hangs  over  the  connec- 
tion of  this  remote  people  with  the  Mosaic  account 
of  the  colonization  of  the  world.  Every  attempt  of 
this  kind  which  has  been  made,  and  by  the  ablest 
hands,  has  only  served  to  place  in  a  still  more  conspicu- 
ous point  of  view,  the  insufficiency  of  the  human  intel- 
lect when  directed  to  subjects  upon  which  it  has  not 
pleased  the  God  of  nature  to  place  evidence  within 
its   reach. 

We  are  met  at  the  threshold  by  the  theory,  that  the 
American  narratives  are  ,1  separate  race,  and  received 
their  being  from  a  different  act  of  creation;  a  doctrine 
having  its  origin  as  far  back  as  the  whimsical  Paracel- 
sus, who  thought  that  each  hemisphere  was  peopled  by 
a  separate  Adam;  and  which  has  since  received  the  ac- 
cession of  several  d  stinguished  names, and  among  them 
of  that  of  Voltaire.  It  is  attempted  to  be  confirmed  by 
the  undeniable  fact  of  peculiar  animals  in  great  num- 
bers and  variety  being  found  attached  to  our  soil.  To 
discuss  this  question,  would  lead  us  far  from  our  object; 
and  we  shall,  therefore,  waive  those  arguments  which 
prove  the  human  race  to  have  descendtel  from  a  single 
orig'nal  progenitor.  We  shall  only  remark,  th.,t  no 
reasonable  man,  who  compares  the  races  of  mankind, 
can  for  a  moment  fail  to  observe  that  the  difference  in 
the  appearance  of  the  American  Indians  from  the  inha- 
bitants of  several  regions  of  the  old  world  is  incompar- 
ably less  than  that  which  exists  bet  wet  n  well  known 
and  familiar  branches  of  the  population  of  the  latter. — 
An  aboriginal  American  far  more  nearly  resembles  a 
Malay  or  an  inhabitant  of  farther  India,  than  the  latter 
approximates  either  to  the  white  Europtan  or  to  the 
African-  VA  e  should,  therefore,  rather  assume  a  sepa- 
rate Adam  for  the  last-named  variety  of  mankind,  or 
for  the  Chinese  or  ultra  Gangetic  Indian,  than  for  the 
American.  Much,  however,  need  hardly  be  said  to 
refute  a  theory  which,  besides  its  incompatihility  with 
the  n  cords  of  re*  elation  and  with  the  doctrine  of  spe- 
cies in  natural  history,  would,  if  carried  out,  lead  to 
the  assumption  of  an  independent  creation  of  mankind 
for  each  one  of  a  dozen  detached  islands,  if  not  for  all 
those  originally  found  peopled  with  uncivilized  inhabi- 
tants. The  art  of  navigation  affords  an  easier  solution 
of  the  difficulty;  a  solution  which  we  shall  shortly  apply 
to  the  colonization  of  America. 

In  classifying  the  population  of  our  continent.it  may, 
in  the  first  place,  be  now  esteemed  as  a  conceded 
point,  that  the  whole  extent  of  the  extreme  north  is 
inhabited  by  a  people  of  a  distinct  race.  Greenland, 
Labrador,  the  whole  ir  rthern  border  of  the  main  1  •ticl 
of  America,  the  sea  coast  adjacent  to  Asia,  including 
the  peninsula  of  Alaska  and  the  chain  of  islamls  pro- 
jecting from  the  latter  towards  the  Asiatic  coast,  to- 
gether with  the  portion  of  Asia  immediately  opposite, 
ate  found  in  the  possession  of  tribes  evidently  of  a  com- 
mon origin.  This  is  proved  by  their  dwarfish  stature, 
their  dark  complexions,  their  flattened  faces,  evident- 
ly approximating  to  that  of  the  Mongol,  their  habits  of 
life,  and  their  languages.     All  live  by  fishing,  all  inha- 
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bit  the  sea  coast,  and  manifest  the  utmost  unwillingness 
to  leave  it,  all  live  in  the  most  barbarous  state  of  so- 
ciety; and  all  speak  either  dialects  of  the  Esquimaux 
language,  or  at  least  languages  closely  approximated 
to  this  latter,  both  in  their  grammar  aid  in  the  deriva- 
tion of  their  words.  In  nearly  all  these  respects,  tluy 
form  a  most  striking  contrast  with  the  adjacent  Indian 
tribes;  and  most  remarkably  and  absolutely  so  in  the  two 
very  important  particulars  of  bodily  configuration  and 
language.  They  are  a  race  entirely  distinct,  and  pe- 
culiarly adapted  to  inhabit  the  regons  of  the  extreme 
north, in  which  probably  men  of  any  other  origin  would 
perish. 

The  proximity  of  land  is  evidently  sufficient  through- 
out the  whole  round  of  the  arctic  circle,  to  permit  a 
people  so  nautical  in  their  habits  to  colonize,  in  that 
latitude,  the  whole  circumference  of  the  globe.  Not 
only  does  there  exist  the  facility,  so  often  cited,  of  ra- 
vigating  from  Asia  to  America,  or  in  the  opposite  di- 
rection, by  crossing  Behring's  Straits,  aided  by  the 
islands  which  are  found  in  the  middle  of  them, together 
with  the  more  southerly  route  of  communication,  along 
the  chain  of  the  Aleutian  islands,  and  the  peninsula  of 
Alaska,  roads  assigned  by  so  many  writers  as  those  by 
which  the  progenitors  of  our  Indians  reached  this  con- 
tinent; but  in  the  direction  cf  Europe  the  difficulties 
are  by  no  means  insuperable.  The  communication 
from  Norway  to  Iceland  and  Greenland,  discovered  by 
the  Norwegians  in  the  ninth  century,  could  have  been, 
at  a  period  still  more  remote,  employed,  as  it  then  was, 
for  the  purposes  of  colonization.  From  Greenland, 
the  Esquimaux  race  appears,  according  to  the  observa- 
tions of  Baffin  and  Captain  Hoss.to  communicate  by  ex- 
tended migrations  along  the  chain  of  islands  that  skirt 
the  northern  coast  of  the  bay  which  has  received  the 
name  of  the  former  navigator. until  they  reach  the  coast 
of  America.  Besides  this,  there  is  the  additional  and 
easy  route  across  Davis's  Straits;  a  voyage  not  beyond 
what  could  be  performed  in  Esquimaux  whaling 
boats,  such  as  would  b"  capable  ofserving  the  ordinary 
purposes  of  these  adventurous  rovers; 

The  colonization  of  the  northern  coast  of  America, 
therefore,  presents  no  difficulty  in  the  explanation;  the 
only  question  which  remains  consisting  in  the  choice 
between  the  eastern  and  the  western  routes,  or  between 
a  European  and  an  Asiut  c  ancestry.  In  this  the  deci- 
sion is  not  difficult;  the  Asiatic  route  is  the  shorter, 
and  that  which  more  immediately  connects  it  with  an 
analogous  people.  Opposed  to  the  American  continent 
are  the  Tschuktschi;  a  people  in  conformation  resem- 
bling the  Esquimaux,  of  the  most  barbarous  habits  of 
life,  and  whose  language  is  found  by  philologists  to  ex- 
hibit a  similar  origin.  In  grammatical  construction  and 
the  derivation  of  many  of  their  words,  the  traces  of  this 
appear  to  be  too  evident  for  denial .  As  there  are  such 
visible  marks  of  a  common  orig  n,  the  question  of  the 
possibility  of  m  gration  across  the  arm  of  the  sea  which 
separates  north-wett  America  from  Asia,  is  thus  at  once 
solved.  But  it  still  remains  to  be  investigated  in  which 
direction  the  removal  was  effected.  As  the  language 
of  a  people  or  race  is  generally  presumed  to  have  receiv- 
ed is  origin  and  gained  its  development  in  those  re- 
gions where  the  inhabitants  resided  for  the  longest  time 
in  a  state  of  social  intercourse,  and  as  this  is  presumed 
to  take  place  where  the  greatest  numbers  and  widest 
extent  of  population  are  met  with,  this  principle,  when 
applied  to  the  pre-ent  case,  would  indicate  that  Ame- 
rica was  the  birth  place  of  this  singular  variety  of  man- 
kind, and  that  the  Tschukts  hi  were,  in  reality,  a 
colony  transmitted  to  Asia.  Enough,  however,  is  ob- 
served to  show  the  possibility  of  a  barbarous  people 
performing  this  journey;  and  if  we  can  permit  our 
imaginations  to  revert  to  a  perod  so  ancient  as  to  be 
prior  to  the  formation  of  a  language,  we  may  easily  re- 
fer the  earliest  orig  n  of  the  race  to  a  Mongolian,  or,  as 
usage  has  styh  d  it,  a  'I  artar  ancestry.  The  analogy  to 
the   Mongol  population,   so  commonly  ascribed  U>  our 


Indians,  is  with  the  Esquimaux  quite  sufficiently  visi- 
ble. 'I  he  whole  conformation  of  the  face  and  head  is 
the  same;  the  only  remarkable  difference  between  them 
in  physical  structure  consisting  in  a  reduction  ofsiature. 
I  lis  is  so  natural  a  result  of  the  action  of  cold  and  a  de- 
ficiency of  food  in  obstructing  the  development  of  the 
human  figure,  as  certainly  not  to  constitute  a  difficulty; 
and  is,  as  is  well  known,  common  to  all  the  inhabitants 
of  the  remote  north — the  three  great  races  of  Esqui- 
maux, Samoyedes,  and  Laplanders. 

The  Mongolian  orig  n,  and  the  passage  by  Behring's 
Straits,  and  by  the  Aleutian  islands  and  peninsula  of 
Alaska,  which  we  have  thus  attributed  to  the  Esqui- 
maux, have  been  also  assumed  as  belonging  to  ihe 
whole  mass  of  American  Indians.  Urged  with  the  ge- 
nius and  taste  of  the  historian  of  America,  Dr.  Hobert- 
son,  this  has  become  the  settled  opinion  within  the 
British  islands  and  in  the  United  States;  and  on  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe,  though  inculcated  with  less  confi- 
dence, and  with  a  hesitation  which  is  the  offspring  of 
greater  knowledge,  it  is  taught  and  defended  by  the 
learned  editor  of  the  Mithiidates.  In  the  present  state 
of  opinion,  the  various  degrees  of  importance  which 
may  be  ascribed  to  this  hypothesis,  with  the  different 
modifications  which  it  may  be  made  to  undergo,  must 
naturally  form  a  large  p  irt  of  what  remains  to  be  said 
upon  this  difficult  subject. 

There  is,  then,  no  doubt  of  the  possibility,  and  if 
other  objections  to  this  theory  could  be  surmounted,  of 
the  very  great  probability  of  the  original  colonization 
of  America  from  Asia,  by  one  of  the  two  north-west 
routes  already  indicated.  At  the  Straits  ot  Behring, 
the  two  continents  are  said  to  approach  so  nearly  as  to 
■  make  the  island  which  lies  in  the  middle  of  them  visible 
|  from  both  shores.  There  is  certa  nly  no  impractica- 
bility in  performing  such  a  voyage  in  favorable  weather, 
by  means  of  very  rude  canoes;  and  it  is  by  no  means 
certain  that,  in  this  high  northern  latitude,  the  two 
sides  of  the  straits  have  not  been  connected  by  ice. — 
There  are  so  many  circumstances  under  which  it  is  easy 
to  conceive  that  individuals  of  a  barbarous  people, 
might  pass  from  one  continent  to  the  other,  that  it  ap- 
pears quite  unnecessary  to  resort  to  any  forced  hypo- 
thesis  to  account  for  it.  Without  feeling  any  need  of 
the  supposition  that  these  two  parts  of  the  world  were 
once  united  and  afterwards  separated  by  an  earthquake, 
it  may  suffice  to  suggest  that  hunters  and  fishers,  in 
want  of  food,  and  meeting  from  various  causes,  with  diffi, 
culty  in  supplying  themselves  from  the  productions  of 
their  na'ive  territory,  might  become  desiijus  of  trying 
the  advantages  of  the  opposite  coast.  At  other  times, 
families  in  canoes  might  be  blown  off  by  storms.  In 
short,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  exhibiting  the  practica- 
bility of  what,  as  we  have  above  stated,  appears  to  have 
actually  taken  place,  a  migration  between  Asia  and 
America. 

The  next  argument  which  suggests  itself  to  our  con- 
sideration, is  that  America  appeals  to  have  been  settled 
by  a  savage  people.  "We  may  lay  it  down,"  says 
Dr.  Hobertson,  "as  a  certain  principle  in  this  inquiry, 
that  America  was  not  peopled  by  any  nation  of  the 
ancient  continent  which  had  made  considerable  pro- 
gress in  civilization.  Even  the  most  cultivated  natior» 
of  Ameri  a  were  strangers  to  many  of  those  simple  in- 
ventions which  are  almost  coeval  with  society  in  other 
parts  of  the  world,  and  were  known  in  the  earliest 
periods  of  civilized  life  with  which  we  have  any  ac- 
quaintance. From  this  it  is  manifest  that  the  tribes 
which  originally  migrated  to  America,  came  off  from 
nations  which  must  have  been  no  less  barbarous  than 
were  their  posterity  at  the  time  when  they  were  first 
discovered  by  the  Europeans-  For  although  the  elegant 
and  refined  arts  may  decl.ne  or  perish, amidst  the  violent 
shocks  of  those  revolutions  and  disasters  to  which  na- 
tions are  exposed;  the  necesstry  arts  of  life,  when 
once  they  have  been  introduce  d  among  any  people,  are 
never  lost.     None  of  the  vicissitudes  in  human  affairs 
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affect  these,  and  they  continue  to  be  practised  as  long 
as  the  race  of  men  exists.  If  ever  the  use  of  iron  had 
been  known  to  the  savages  of  America,  or  to  their  pro 
genitors,  if  ever  they  bad  employed  a  plough,  a  loom, 
or  a  forge,  the  utility  of  those  inventions  would  have 
preserved  them,  anil  it  is  impossible  that  they  should 
have  been  abandoned  or  forgotten." 

This  reasoning  is  used  in  favor  of  the  origin  of  the 
aboriginal  Americans  from  among  the  northern  branches 
of  the  Mongolian  race.  It  is  certainly  entitled  to  very 
great  influence  in  directing  our  attention,  in  the  present 
inquiry,  not  to  the  great  civilized  nations  of  antiquity, 
at  least  in  the  state  of  refinement  in  which  we  meet 
with  them  in  history,  but  to  savage  and  uncultivated 
hordes,  or  to  isolated  families  of  barbarians.  If  the 
races  who  Founded  any  of  the  empires  of  the  earth, 
really  furnished  the  original  colonists  of  America,  it 
must  have  been  at  a  period  long  prior  to  historical  re- 1 
cords,  and  while  they  were  yet  unacquainted  with  the 
elementary  arts  alluded  to  by  the  author  we  have 
quoted.  The  principle  extends  to  the  art  of  teaching 
domestic  animals.  If  the  colonists  were  aware  ol  the 
luxuries  denied  by  the  rudest  people  from  the  services 
of  the  latter,  we  cannot  suppose  that  they  would  have 
settled  a  vast  continent  without  either  carrying  with 
them  some  of  those  they  originally  possessed,  or  avail- 
ing themselves,  throughout  their  widely  extended  in- 
heritance, of  the  opportunity  of  taming  those  they  found 
there. 

The  applications  of  the  above  argument  is  obstructed 
by  the  fact  of  the  extreme  difficulty  of  selecting  a  nation 
of  the  old  world,  in  a  state  of  destitution  of  so  many  of 
the  most  simple  and  necessary  arts  as  the  people  of  our 
own  continent.  The  race  of  their  proposed  immediate 
progenitors,  Hie  Mongolians,  is  found  in  our  earliest 
histories  possessed  of  the  services  of  horses  and  cattle, 
of  some  other  domestic  animals,  of  iron,  and  of  several 
mechanical  inventions  which  were  not  met  with  among 
our  American  Indians.  Even  the  most  barbarous  tribes 
of  Africa  are  possessed  of  iron  and  acquainted  with  the 
services  of  the  horse,  and  frequently  of  the  elephant. 
The  most  refined  nations  of  our  continent,  the  Mexicans 
and  Peruvians,  as  their  inventions  proceed,  exhibit  the 
strongest  marks  of  Raving  achieied  their  own  coniza- 
tion. Thus  they  used  volcanic  glass  as  a  substitute  for 
iron,  arranged  their  calendar  upon  a  different  principle, 
and  made  their  approximations  to  the  art  of  writing  in  a 
manner,  curious  and  wonderful  from  its  extent  and  use> 
fulness,  but  evidently  altogether  independent  of  foreign 
assistance.  Where  they  reduced  animals  to  servitude, 
these,  as  the  Peruvian  Llama,  were  peculiau  to  the 
country,  and  not  the  offspring  of  Asiatic  progenitors.— 
Other  tribes,  as  our  own  immediate  predecessors,  were 
Found  destitute  of  nearly  all  the  most  common  imple- 
ments of  labor,  and  of  all  domestic  animals,  of  whatever 
species,  with  the  exception  of  the  dog.  Neither  horse, 
camel,  dromedary,  elephant,  ass,  cow,  sheep,  goat,  nor 
any  of  the  domesticated  fowls,  were  found  in  the  pos- 
session of  our  Indians;  and  the  dog  differs  so  widely 
from  his  prototype  of  the  old  world  as  to  have  been 
thought  a  different  species. 

The  comparison  with  the  Mongolian  race,  in  general, 
thus  fails  in  point  of  barbarism;  and  in  order  to  make 
the  argument  of  Dr.  Robertson  operate  in  their  favor, 
it  is  necessary  either  to  suppose  for  their  migration  a 
time  of  great  antiquity,  when  these  arts  had  not  yet 
been  invented,  or  to  discover  a  tribe  in  great ;  nd  pecu- 
liar destitution.  The  comparison  which  Professor 
Vater  makes  ol  the  Americans,  with  the  Tungooses 
is  applicable  here;  and  we  shall  take  the  liberty  of 
using  it. 

According  to  the  authority  of  Georgi,  as  quoted  by 
our  author,  the  Tungooses  resemble  our  Indians  in 
having  straight,  black  hair  and  little  beard,  or  in  some 
instances  none  at  all.  They  live  in  a  very  barbarous 
state.  A  part  of  them,  roaming  upon  the  steppes  in 
their  vicinity,  are  provided  with   horses,  reindeer  and 


sheep:  while  those  who  obtain  their  sustenance  by 
fishing  are  deprived  of  these  animals,  and  possess  none 
but  the  dog.  Various  analogies  in  habits  and  customs, 
are  mentioned,  in  which  they  do"  certainly  agree  with 
many  of  the  American  Indians,  but  not  to  the  exclusion 
of  many  other  barbarous  people.  For  example,  the 
practice  of  tattooing,  cited  by  Professor  Vater.is  known 
to  be  common  to  the  South  Sea  islanders.  The  com- 
parison of  manners  appears  to  us  to  be  such  as  can  bfe 
made  in  many  other  instances;  easily  reconcileable 
with  the  supposition  of  a  connection,  but  very  far  from 
affording  a  material  proof  in  its  favor.  The  professor 
goes  on  to  say  that  the  next  tribe  to  the  Tungooses,  the 
Tschuktschi,  are  destitute  of  metallic  tools,  admitting 
by  his  language  that  these  are  possessed  by  the  former. 
In  short,  the  arts  we  have  here  enumerated,  and,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Esquimaux,  the  stiongly  marked 
Mongol  features  and  color  which  this  tribe  are  under- 
stood to  possess,  in  common  with  so  many  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Asia,  are  particulars  which  are  nowhere  to  be 
discovered  throughout  the  whole  range  of  the  American 
continent. 

The  subject  of  barbarism,  which  we  have  just  con- 
sidered, naturally  leads  to  a  general  comparison  of  cus- 
toms and  manners;  and  in  this  we  are  compelled,  from 
the  necessary  limitations  of  space  and  time,  to  omissions 
so  extensive  that  we  cannot  reflect  on  them  without 
pain.  A  very  large  portion  of  what  has  been  written 
on  the  origin  of  the  American  population  has  been 
founded  upon  points  of  coincidence  in  their  habitual 
practices;  and  these  have  led  a  long  list  of  great  names 
to  embark  themselves  in  the  defence  of  a  series  of 
hypotheses,  of  which  we  will  not  say  that  each  has  de- 
stroyed its  predecessor,  but  rather  that  they  have  all 
perished,  in  the  lapse  of  time,  from  the  want  of  a 
coherent  and  permanent  character  in  the  materials  of 
which  they  were  composed.  To  such  we  are  bound  to 
oppose  the  remark,  now  generally  conceded  to  be  cor- 
rect by  inquirers  into  the  origin  of  nations,  that  isolated 
examples  of  similarity  in  manners  and  customs  ought 
not  to  be  assumed  as  evidence  of  a  common  oiigin;  but 
that  these  are  merely  a  proof  and  consequence  of  the 
identity  of  the  human  intellect,  under  all  the  diversity 
of  circumstances  by  which  it  may  be  influenced.  Men 
of  different  races,  placid  in  a  similar  situation,  but 
totally  unconnected  with  each  other,  will  fall  upon 
many  of  the  same  practices  and  observances,  guided 
by  no  other  lights  than  those  which  have  been  individu- 
ally bestowed  upon  them  by  their  Creator.  Thus  it  is 
doubtful  whether  any  tribes  exist  so  barbarous  as  to  be 
deprived  of  all  sentiment  of  religion.  In  many  instan- 
ces, detached  and  unconnected  with  each  other,  men 
will  worship  the  sun  and  moon;  and  will  venerate 
thunder  as  the  voice  of  a  superior  being. 

Tarpeiis  qui  sxpe  Deis  sua  thura  negarunt 
Inclusum  fusco  venerantur  cespite  fulmen. 

Lucast. 

Nations  in  the  most  remote  parts  of  the  earth  will  be 
found  regulating  their  time  by  the  motions  of  the  hea^ 
venly  bodies;  and  fiom  this  cause  using  a  division  by 
years  and  months.  If  the  progress  of  refinement  lead 
them  to  a  mathematical  adjustment  of  these  measures, 
they  will  be  led  to  the  same  corrections;  because  the 
same  corrections  are  true,  and  are  therefore  the  only 
ones  to  be  made,  although  they  may  be  expressed  or 
reached  by  the  combination  of  different  numbers.  Thi 
use  of  the  bow  and  spear,  the  feather  to  the  arrow, 
which  gives  the  weapon  augmented  accuracy  on  a  re- 
fined scientific  principle,  the  art  of  navigation,  and  the 
application  of  fire  to  domestic  purposes,  have  been 
found  in  situations  the  most  remote  and  disconnected. 
Where  nations,  from  the  heat  of  their  climate,  are  in 
the  custom  of  employing  but  little  covering,  a  species 
of  savage  taste,  or  a  sort  of  modesty,  in  imitating  cloth- 
ing, will  lead  to  the  practice  of  tattooing,  or  of  orna- 
menting the  body  with  indelible  marks;  and  in  regions 
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where  monkeys,  apes  and  other  anthropomorphous  ani 
mals  abound  as  familiar  objects,  and  are  used  for  food, 
the  hab;t  thus  acquired,  together  with  the  indulgence  of 
revenge  in  war  and  murder,  will  occasionally  give  rise 
to  the  horrid  practice  of  cannibalism.  The  return  of 
periodical  prosperity  at  the  accession  of  spring  and 
harvest,  when  either  the  climate  moderates,  or  men 
gather  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  will  yield  occasion  to  the 
observance  of  public  feasts,  and  to  the  giving  of  thanks 
to  their  divinities  at  such  times;  and  to  these  they  will 
add  the  monthly  rejoicing  at  the  appearance  of  the  new 
moon. 

On  this  principle  we  may  account  for  many  of  the 
similarities  which  have  been  traced  between  practices 
of  the  American  Indians,  and  those  previously  known 
to  exist  among  various  nations  of  the  older  world.  Thus 
the  Mexicans  cannot  be  denied  to  exhibit  a  curious  and 
remarkable  analogy  to  the  Egyptians  in  their  calender, 
in  their  hieroglyphical  writing,  in  the  style  of  their 
architecture,  and  even  in  the  forms  of  their  pottery  and 
sculpture.  And  yet,  although  supported  by  such  names 
as  Athanasius  Kircher,  in  addition  to  those  of  several 
other  writers,  the  idea  of  the  origin  of  Mexican  civili- 
zation from  that  of  the  Egyptians  would  at  present 
hardly  find  a  single  partisan.  Suffice  it  that  the  Mexi- 
cans themselves,  in  the  picture  history  of  their  country, 
distinctly  ascribe  to  the  cultivation  of  their  ancestors  a 
duration  of  only  a  few  centuries;  thereby  confining  it 
to  a  period  later  by  a  thousand  years  than  that  in  which 
the  glories  of  the  Pharaohs  were  interred  in  the  ruins 
of  their  pyramids,  and  forgotten  with  their  hieroglyph- 
ics. 

Similarities  have  likewise  been  traced  or  attempted  to 
be  traced  between  the  subjects  of  our  investigations 
and  the  ancient  Israelites.  The  effort  has  been  made, 
by  means  of  these  resemblances,  to  point  out  the  latter 
as  the  probable  source  of  American  colonization;  re- 
ferring particularly  to  the  lost  tribes,  removed  by  the 
king  of  Assyria.  This  inference  is  principally  founded 
upon  the  observance  of  the  new  moon,  certain  regula- 
tions respecting  cleanliness,  &c,  and  the  resemblance 
in  sound  of  one  or  two  isolated  words.  Were:  we  to 
dismiss,  with  a  reference  to  what  we  have  already  said, 
the  observations  of  our  venerable  countryman,  Elias 
Boudinot,  we  should  d'>no  more  than  must  be  done  by 
William  Penn,  by  Adair,  by  Charlevoix,  and  by  several 
other  authorities. 

We  shall  not  at  present  pursue  this  detail;  satisfied 
that  the  manners  of  the  American  Indians,  considered 
as  a  race  of  men,  are  altogether  peculiar,  and  that  they 
bear  no  resemblance  to  any  other,  such  as  to  authorize 
the  least  inference  as  to  the  origin  of  the  former.  The 
ancient  races  of  mankind,  in  the  older  world,  posses- 
ed,  during  nearly  all  the  period  embraced  in  history, 
the  use  of  various  metals,  tools  and  domestic  animals, 
together  with  certain  modes  of  computing  time,  suffi- 
cient, in  all,  to  render  it  entirely  improbable  that  any  of 
thein  furnished  origin  to  the  unfortunate  aboriginals  of 
our  continent.  We  are  to  look  for  the  sources  of  the 
latter,  not  in  civilized  and  refined  masses  of  men,  but 
in  remote,  isolated  and  ignorant  barbarians.  These 
might  have  possessed  a  knowledge  of  fire,  of  navigation 
by  canoes,  of  the  bow,  and  of  the  domestic  dog;  be- 
cause the  latter  are  found  widely  extended  in  America; 
but  beyond  these  they  could  hardly  have  understood 
any  of  the  common  arts  of  domestic  life. 

The  subsequent  civilization  of  the  American  Indians 
bears  the  strongest  marks  of  having  been  the  labor  of 
their  own  unassisted  minds.  The  picture  writing  of 
Mexico,  the  greatest  triumph  of  this  curious  and  inter- 
esting career,  m;iy  be  considered,  we  apprehend,  as  the 
evident  offspring  ol  the  painting  by  hieroglyphic  signs 
with  which  our  Missouri  Indians  decorate  their  buffalo 
robss,  and  the  trees,  stripped  of  their  bark,  which  they 
employ  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  and  communica- 
ting intelligence.  We  should  think  it  sufficient,  after 
reading  the  descriptions,  to  compare  for  a  few  minutes 
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the  figures  of  the  former  with  the  engravings  presented 
in  the  accounts  of  Major  Long's  Expeditions.  Both 
express  material  objects'  by  rude  representations,  num- 
bers by  simple  marks,  &c.  &c;  while  certain  other 
ideas  are  conveyed  by  arbitrary  characters.  The  dif- 
ference between  them  does  not  appear  to  us  greater 
than  must  necessarily  exist  between  the  productions  of 
ignorant  warriors  and  hunters,  living  in  a  simple  form 
of  societ}"-,  and  those  of  the  members  of  a  complicated 
state,  possessed  of  property,  and  even  as  described  by 
Clavigero,  of  a  species  of  science  and  literature.  Add 
to  this  that  the  ruder  examples  are  met  with  in  regions 
which  bear  a  close  analogy  in  their  population  totiiose, 
a  little  farther  west,  to  which  the  Mexicans  trace  their 
origin.  And  if  we  refer  to  the  empire  of  Peru,  or  to 
the  civilized  masses  of  the  Muyscas  or  the  Araucanians, 
we  shall  find  every  where  the  same  character  of  origin- 
ality; meeting  in  no  instance  with  reasonable  evidence 
of  the  derivation  of  refined  customs  or  manners  from 
those  of  any  other  section  of  mankind. 

The  conclusions  obtained  by  the  comparison  of  lan- 
guages do  not  appear  much  more  decided.  Scarce 
any  department  of  knowledge  exhibits  so  large  a  mass 
of  literary  labor  with  so  small  a  result  produced.  A 
few  scattered  analogies  of  sound  are  picked  out  of  a 
great  number  of  detached  languages,  totally  diff*  ring  in 
general  etymology,  and  with  their  grammars  and 
usages  of  diction  varying  in  a  manner  truly  surprising, 
and  which  could  not  have  been  anticipated  before  the 
fact  was  known.  The  pioneer  in  this  laborious  task 
appears  to  have  been  our  countryman,  Dr.  Barton; 
whose  elaborate  comparison  of  Indian  words  with  those 
of  the  old  continent  is  to  be  found  in  his  "New  Views 
of  the  Origin  of  the  Tribes  and  Nations  of  America." 
Professor  Vater  does  full  justice  to  the  labor  which 
must  have  been  expended  upon  this  comparative  voca- 
bulary, of  which  no  one  was  so  capable  of  judging  as 
himself;  but  remarks  its  inconclusive  character. — 
"Comparisons,"  says  this  learned  philologist,  "must 
not  be  forced.  Similarity  ouglit  to  be  perceptible  in 
the  essential  parts  of  words;  and  when  discovered, 
should  not  be  confined  to  two  or  three  words  in  a  lan- 
guage. Unsolid  deductions  alone  can  be  drawn  when 
a  word,  selected  now  from  South  now  from  North 
America,  is  compared  at  one  time  with  those  of  the 
north  east  coast  of  Asia,  and  at  another  with  those  of 
the  Caucasus.  To  demonstrate  a  connection  between 
different  languages  and  nations,  and  to  afford  founda- 
tions for  certainty  in  the  result,  the  coincidence  of  their 
words  should  be  constant.  The  resemblances  disco- 
vered by  Dr.  Barton  are  too  slight,  the  languages  com- 
pared innumerable,  and  the  instances  of  similarity  too 
few.  These  are  sought  for,  in  the  present  case,  with 
much  too  great  eagerness,  and  the  inference  of  a  con- 
nection between  the  American  and  Asiatic  races  drawn 
with  far  too  much  promptitude." 

The  comparisons  which  the  learned  colleague  of  the 
great  Adelung  has  himself  published,  certainly  do  not 
appear  liable  to  the  charge  of  eagerness  or  haste.  A 
life  chiefly  expended  in  the  study  of  languages,  the  task 
of  first  completing  and  then  editing  the  Mithridates, 
the  gFeat  philological  work  not  of  this  but  of  all  past 
and  present  ages,  the  authorship,  as  is  alleged,  of  more 
grammars  than  have  been  prepared  by  any  other  indi- 
vidual— such  are  the  claims  of  this  highly  distinguished 
scholar  to  act  as  a  judge  in  the  inquiry  now  before  us. 
More  qualifications  could  scarcely  be  brought  to  the 
task-  With  great  labor,  and  from  a  variety  of  authori- 
ties, in  every  instance,  it  is  believed,  the  best  extant, 
and  of  which  he  has  given  us  a  list,  he  has  made  three 
vocabularies,  embracing  words  of  a  similar  sound,  ex- 
isting at  the  same  time  in  the  languages  of  America  and 
in  those  ol  the  older  world. 

In  preparing  these  tables  the  most  rigid  precautions 
were  used.  No  words  were  inserted  as  analogous  which 
did  not  embrace  at  least  two  consonants  in  which  the 
resemblance  existed;  and  great  care  was  taken,  guided 
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by  the  knowledge  and  sagacity  of  the  learned  author, 
to  confine  the  comparison  to  the  radical  and  essential 
parts  of  wo:-ds,  rejecting  the  terminations  which  were 
common  to  many  words  of  the  same  class.  Thus  the 
Basque,  and,  in  fact,  the  Latin,  te,  thou  or  thee,  is 
analogous  to  the  Mexican  te-huatl,  the  t  rminalion  huull 
being  that  which  belongs  to  every  personal  pronoun. 
The  words  selected,  are  those  which  are  considered  as 
furnishing  (he  established  and  fitting  tests  of  similarity 
in  a  barbarous  langu?.ge.  We  have  not  time  or  space  to 
enlarge  on  the  precautions  necessary  in  selecting  them. 
They  should  be  familiar  words,  such  as  were  necessary 
to.  the  lonely  savage,  in  his  most  simple  and  secluded 
mode  of  lite.  The  personal  pronouns,  some  mode  of  ex- 
pressing which  appears  indispensable  to  every  one  who 
converses,  the  names  of  the  elements  those  of  parts  of 
the  body,  those  of  the  immediate  relations  of  father, 
mother,  sister  and  brother,  the  numerals  as  far  as  ten, 
an  extent  of  arithmetic  which  seems  almost  indispensa- 
bly connected  with  the  possession  of  the  ordinary  parts 
of  the  human  body,  of  such  a  classare  the  words  which, 
by  common  consent,  that  is  by  the  opinion  of  a  few  men 
of  extraordinary  learning  and  industry  in  this  research, 
have  become  appropriated  to  the  formation  of  a  com- 
parative vocabulary.  None  would  certainly  seem  better 
adapted  to  his  present  purpose. 

The  language  selected  for  comparison,  among  the 
immense  mass  which  exist  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
were  those  of  nations  and  tribes  from  which,  by  their 
proximity  to  America,  colonization  of  the  latter  may  be 
imagined  to  have  taken  place.  Tliey  were  those  of  the 
north-east  coast  of  Asia,  excluding  the  more  southern 
regions,  and  including  the  Malay;  those  of  Western 
Africa;  with  the  addition  of  the  Coptic;  and  finally  the 
ancient  languages  of  the  west  of  Europe,  such  as  the 
Celtic,  the  Welch,  the  Basque,  the  Esthonian,  the 
Finnish,  the  Lapponian,  the  Irish,  and  those  of  Cornwall 
and  of  Brittany. 

In  his  remarks  on  the  foregoing  elaborate  and  appa- 
rently endless  task,  the  learned  compiler  himself  ac- 
knowledges the  great  insufficiency  of  the  results  to  pro- 
duce any  thing  like  a  satisfactory  impression  on  the 
mind.  The  evidences  are  ton  close,  in  his  opinion,  to 
be  the  mere  work  of  chance;  tliey  furnish  decided 
ground  to  presume  a  connection  to  have  existed  in 
some  manner  between  America  and  Asia,  while  they 
leave  every  other  circumstance  connected  with  this 
single  inference,  either  as  regards  the  direction  of  the 
transition,  the  seat  of  the  common  stock,  the  time,  the 
route,  or  the  order  of  succession,  in  the  darkness  of  an 
utter  chaos. 

To  make  comments  on  the  foregoing  product  of  vast 
learning  and  years  of  industry,  would  hardly  seem 
within  the  province  of  the  general  reader,  or  of  those 
whom  both  duty  and  inclination  strongly  draw  to  the 
pursuit  of  other  arts  and  sudies.  Yet,  as  the  following 
survey  would  be  incomplete  without  it,  we  shall  present 
the  impression  made  upon  us  by  the  perusal  of  the 
vocabularies,  of  the  remarks  made  upon  them  by  the 
learned  author,  of  the  parts  relating  to  this  subje<t 
oontained  in  a  later  compilation,  the  Atlas  Ethnogra- 
phique  of  Professor  Balbi,  with  the  introductory  volume, 
and  of  one  or  two  partial  references  to  other  authori- 
ties. It  is  that  of  utter  hopelessness.  The  objections 
which  the  learned  Vater  makes  to  the  comparisons  of 
Dr.  Barton,  in  regard  to  the  manner  of  their  compila- 
tion, must  certainly  be  considered  as  entirely  removed, 
at  least  as  far  as  human  industry,  sagac'ny  and  learning, 
and  the  lapse  of  many  years  could  do  them  away;  bui 
those  which  arise  from  the  nature  of  the  subject  itself, 
from  the  inexplicable  and  disappointing  results  obtain- 
ed, do  appear  to  us  still  applicable  in  a  great  degree  to 
the  learned  and  persevering  labors  of  the  European 
philologist.  The  comparisons  are  still  few  and  sparse, 
and  selected  from  a  vast  variety  of  remote  dialects, 
many  of  them  without  visible  approximation  or  connect- 
ion.   The  resemblances   enumerated  amount,  as  we 


count  them,  to  104  between  the  American  languages 
and  those  of  Asia  and  Australia,  43  -with  those  of  Europe, 
and  40  with  those  of  Africa;  in  all  187.  We  must  take 
leave  to  ask  whether  these  are  sufficient  to  prove  con- 
nection between  400  dialects  of  Ameiica  and  the  va- 
rious languages  of  the  old  world.  Lost  in  an  ocean  of 
multifarious  forms  of  speech,  selected,  as  they  offer 
themselves,  from  the  whole  length  of  America,  including 
Gieenland,  from  amid  tribes  the  most  diversified  in 
appearance  and  habits,  the  most  widely  separated 
nations  of  the  old  world  selected  for  the  parallels,  Tun- 
gooses  and  Biscayans,  Tartars  and  Boshiesmen,  those 
who  wrote  the  sacred  language  of  the  Hindoos,  with 
the  bards  of  Wales  and  the  historians  of  ancient  Ireland, 
quoted  in  bewildering  confusion,  or  only  classed  by 
continents,  can  these  coincidences  be  considered  as 
leading  to  any  available  conclusions?  One  hundred  and 
seven  languages  and  dialects  are  compared  to  discover 
them,  thus  affording  an  average  of  little  more  than  two 
or  three  comparisons  in  each  case  in  which  connection 
is  sought  for-  We  would  wish  to  speak  of  the  labours 
of  learned  and  illustrious  men  with  all  becoming  modes- 
ty; but  does  not  this  profound  investigator  over-estimate 
the  result  of  his  inquiries  when  he  pronounces  these 
coincidences  to  be  more  than  the  work  of  chance;  or, 
to  speak  more  correctly,  are  they  not  the  effect  of  the 
similarity,  among  all  the  races  of  mankind,  of  the 
organs  of  speech?  We  have  seen  it  probable  that  the 
identity  of  the  human  intellect,  under  the  same  circum- 
stances, will  lead  to  a  similarity  of  manners  and  customs. 
Is  it  not  equally  evident  that,  from  the  struc'ure  of  our 
bodies,  certain  sounds  are  produced  with  more  facility 
than  others,  and  are,  from  this  cause,  more  frequently 
employed  in  the  gradual  construction  of  languages.  It  . 
is,  we  believe,  the  opinion  of  philologists  that  forty  or 
fifty  letters  will  express  all  the  elementary  sounds  em- 
ployed in  human  intercourse  in  any  part  of  the  world. 
If  the  number  of  simple  sounds  be  so  small,  will  not 
certain  easy  conjunctions  of  them  become  peculiarly 
familiar  among  different  unconnected  nations,  and  is  it 
not  reasonable  to  presume  that  some  of  these  will  be 
employed  in  more  tribes  than  one  at  the  same  time,  to 
designate  those  familiar  ideas  which  have  been  selected 
by  philologists  for  their  vocabularies  of  comparison? — 
With  all  proper  reserve,  we  should  suggest  that  this 
principle,  which  is  assented  to  by  Professor  Vater,  ap- 
pears sufficient  to  account  for  the  resemblances  enume- 
rated above;  and  that  it  therefore  cannot  be  considered 
proved  at  present  that  the  languages  of  America,  with 
the  exception  of  the  case  of  the  Esquimaux  and 
Tschuktschi,  have  any  connection  with  those  of  the  old 
world. 

We  should  not  lose  sight  of  the  great  difficulty  and 
liability  to  error  essentially  inherent  in  the  inquiry  — 
Mistakes  of  considerable  number  and  magnitude  are 
unavoidably  committed  from  the  necessary  disadvanta- 
ges of  intercourse  in  an  unknown  language,  with  imper- 
fect or  heedless  interpreters.  An  amusing  and  yet 
striking  example  of  this  occurs  in  Mariner's  account  of 
the  Tonga  Islands,  where  Captain  Cook  appears  to  have 
been  misled  by  this  cause.  Among  other  instances,  the 
celebrated  circumnavigator  gives  a  word  as  the  Tonga 
for  "good,"  whereas,  says  Mariner,  this  s:gnifies, 
"  give  it  me  if  you  please,"  the  native  having  begged 
for  the  object  which  Captain  Cook  thought  he  was 
merely  praising.  Again,  when  he  asked  what  was  the 
Tonga  for  100,000,  the  savage,  whose  arithmetic  pro- 
bably did  not  extend  so  high,  replied  by  a  phrase  sup- 
posed by  the  reporter  to  express  that  number,  but 
which  really  means  "nonsense"  or  "foolish  dis- 
course." 

The  prosecution  of  this  curious  inquiry,  carried  on, 
as  it  is,  by  men  of  profound  understanding  and  unbound- 
ed learning,  can  hardly  fail  to  lead  to  many  highly 
interesting  results  with  regard  to  the  affiliation  of  the 
tribes  of  mankind  both  on  our  own  and  the  older  conti- 
nent.    We  are  bound  to  state  that  one  extensive  section 
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of  this  field  of  inquiry  yet  remains  open  to  future  la- 
bourers. We  may  mention  the  Mayo  language,  now 
spoken  in  Honduras,  and  which  appears  to  have  been 
the  material  stem  of  the  dialects  of  the  exterminated 
population  of  Cuba,  Mayti,  and  Porto  Uico.  This 
possesses  analogies  with  some  of  the  dialects  of  the 
southern  ramifications  of  Mount  Atlas,  in  Africa;  ana- 
logies which  are  considered  worthy  of  attention  by 
Balbi.  I  he  great  empire  of  Brazil  contains  numerous 
languages,  and  the  relics  of  more,  which  are  either  un- 
known or  very  imperfectly  known  to  the  ethnographer. 
As  these  are  directly  opposite  to  the  continent  of' Africa, 
across  an  ocean  of  more  moderate  width  than  that  of 
the  North  Atlantic  or  Pacific,  this  circumstance, 
together  with  the  constant  prevalence  of  the  trade 
winds,  renders  migration  from  east  to  west  at  that  point 
by  savage  families  a  more  probable  occurrence;  and  as 
some  other  circumstances  render  that  a  point  which  it 
is  interesting  to  examine  in  regard  to  emigration,  we 
have  a  right  to  expect  from  that  quarter  a  considerable 
mass  of  additional  evidence  on  the  difficult  problem  of 
American  colonization. 

Another  argument  in  favour  of  the  Mongolian  origin 
by  northeastern  Asia,  and  one  generally  assumed 
and  much  insisted  on,  is  the  similarity  in  conformation 
said  to  be  met  with  between  the  American  Indians, 
and  the  men  of  Mongolian  descent  now  encountered  in 
Asia.  This  has,  of  late,  been  generally  held  as  incon- 
testible;  and  we  are  surprised  at  the  facility  with  which 
persons  who  have  been  well  aware  of  other  difficulties 
have  given  in  to  this  opinion.  This  is  more  remarka- 
ble, as  the  materials  for  a  correct  judgment  are  so  easy 
of  access,  and  the  point  of  which  a  judgment  is  to  be 
formed  so  visible  and  conspicuous.  The  leading  cha- 
racters of  the  Mongol  conformation  are  a  yellow  colour, 
a  forehead  rather  low  and  contracted,  the  facial  angle 
rather  less  than  in  the  European,  the  cheek  bones  wide 
and  projecting,  giving  a  broad  and  flat  appearance  to 
the  face,  and  causing  the  noise  to  appear  but  little  pro- 
minent, seeming  buried  among  the  other  features,  the 
opening  of  the  eyes  narrow  and  long,  having  the  outer 
angle  a  little  raised  and  the  inner  depressed,  and  the 
stature  rather  moderate,  except  in  the  extreme  north- 
ern variety,  in  which  it  is  dwarfish.  Those  of  the 
American  Indian  are  a  colour  usually  styled  red,  cheek 
bones  a  little  elevated,  but  not  remarkably  wide  or  pro- 
jecting forwards,  nose  nearly  as  prominent,  according 
to  Blumenbach,  as  in  the  Europeans,  eyes  alleged  to  be 
similar  to  those  of  the  Mongol,  stature  moderate,  pro- 
portions slender,  except  when  civilized,  employed  in 
labour  and  well  fed,  when,  according  to  Heckew  elder, 
he  becomes  thick  and  muscular. 

We  feel  as  if  treading  dangerous  ground  when  ques- 
tioning the  accuracy  of  an  inference  so  generally  re- 
ceived as  that  of  a  resemblance  between  these  two  sets 
of  characters;  but  we  maybe  permitted  to  inquire 
whether  this  reverence  lor  great  names  and  established 
opinions,  which  has  so  often  been  the  means  of  retard- 
ing the  growth  of  science,  has  not  operated  to  a  disad- 
van'age  in  the  present  inquiry.  It  really  appears  to 
the  writer  of  these  sheets  that  there  is  no  particular  re- 
semblance such  as  has  been  described,  other  than  in 
the  fact  of  a  slender  conformation,  a  quality  which  is 
easily  produced  in  all  varieties  of  men,  by  an  active 
mode  of  life,  without  heavy  labour,  and  with  a  sparing 
or  irregular  nutrition.  The  yellow  colour  contrasts 
with  a  hue  which  we  call  red,  and  which  is  certainly  no 
shade  of  yellow,  and  resembles  in  no  degree  that  of  the 
Mongolian  Chnese  who  are  occasionally  brought  to  this 
part  of  the  world.  The  low  forehead  and  facial  angle 
are  assumed  by  Blumenbach  as  a  distinction  of  the 
Mongol  from  the  Caucasian  or  European  race,  and  are 
common  to  all  the  other  nations  of  mankind,  excepting 
that  they  arc  rather  smaller  in  the  negro.  The  form  of  the 
opening  of  the  eyelid*,  described  as  narrow,  and  with 
the  outer  angle  raised,  has  not  appeared  conspicuous  to 


us  in  the  most  familiar  Indian  faces,  nor  in  the  drawings 
of  these  people  which  we  have  seen;and  certainly  it  is  far 
from  evident  in  the  engraving  which  Professor  Illumen- 
bach  has  given  us  as  an  example.  With  regard  to  the 
next  peculiarity;  it  has  always  appeared  to  the  writer 
of  these  sheets  that  a  confusion  of  ideas  existed  among 
authors,  and  that  the  elevated  cheek  bones  of  the 
American  variety  of  mankind  bore  none  but  an  imagin- 
ary resemblance  to  the  prtjeclinu;  and  widely  spread 
cheek  bones  of  the  Mongol.  Certain  it  is  that  the 
face  of  the  American  Indian  in  our  vicinity  is  far 
from  a  flat  one;  the  nose  projecting,  as  is  indeed  ac- 
knowledged by  Professor  lilumenbach,  nearly  as  much 
as  in  the  European.  Indeed,  the  writer  of  this  has  been 
informed  by  a  member  of  the  Missouri  expedition  that 
the  prominent  or  Roman  nose  is  very  common  among 
the  Indians  of  that  quarter;  so  much  so  that  it  is  con- 
sidered a  mark  of  personal  beauty,  of  which  the  war- 
riors are  frequently  proud.  In  one  tribe,  according  to 
Mr.  Say,  the  established  hieroglyphic  character  for 
beauty,  was  a  bent  line,  expressing  the  contour  of  such 
a  nose. 

The  face  of  the  portrait  given  by  Blumenbach  as  an 
illustration  of  this  race  of  men,  is  certainly  wide,  but 
by  no  means  flat,  the  nose  standing  out  in  good  relief. 
In  his  drawings  of  skulls,  the  bones  of  the  nose  visibly 
project,  quite  suficiently  to  bring  them  within  the 
bounds  of  the  Caucasian  variety,  while  the  width  just 
alluded  to  is  not  remarkably  conspicuous.  The  same 
is  equally  true  of  the  Indian  skulls  which  I  have  been 
enabled  to  examine,  that  of  a  war  chief  preserved  by 
the  Phrenological  Society,  and  those  in  the  valuable 
collections  of    Dr.  Samuel  G.  Morton  and  Dr.  Harlan. 

The  portrait  given  by  Professor  Blumenbach  is  wor- 
thy of  especial  attention  in  several  particulars.  Origi- 
nally published  by  the  father  of  anthropological  sci- 
ence, in  his  classical  work  "  De  Generis  humani  Vari- 
etate  nritiva,"  and  multiplied  in  England  and  America, 
by  having  been  copied  in  Lawrence's  Lectures,  this 
portrait  bids  fair,  under  the  authority  conferred  by  the 
high  and  long  established  reputation  of  the  illustrious 
Gottingen  professor,  to  become  the  standard  of  the  In- 
lian  countenance  throughout  the  learned  world  It  is, 
therefore,  the  more  desirable,  if  there  be  any  impor- 
tance in  attaining  truth  in  regard  to  this  subject,  that 
this  portrait  should  be  a  good  specimen,  and  that  the 
descriptions  should  coincide  with  it.  Those  who  in- 
spect the  figure,  and  who  are  acquainted  with  the  In- 
dian physiognomy  will  be  easily  able  to  judge.  To 
the  writer  of  this  it  appears,  in  all  candour,  to  bear  no 
resemblance  to  the  Indian  countenance,  either  as  we 
see  it  in  the  examples  which  remain  scattered  among 
our  white  population,  or  in  the  distinguished  war  chiefs 
and  orators  who  are  sent  to  us  on  missions  from  a  dis- 
tance. Neither  does  it  show  to  our  satisfaction,  a  cor- 
respondence  with  the  characters  of  the  race  which  we 
have  enumerated  above.  I  he  portrait  in  question  seems 
mainly  based  on  the  Caucasian  model,  but  endowed 
with  disproportionate  and  enormous  width  and  thick- 
ness of  feature.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  why  this 
plate  should  be  a  fair  representation  of  the  Indian  face, 
f,  as  we  apprelnnd,  under  the  name  of  Thayandanee- 
ga,  it  be  that  of  the  noted  Brandt,  who  led  the  massa- 
cre at  Wyoming,  celebrated  by  the  poet  Campbell, 
md  who  was  the  son  of  a  white  man.  The  adoption 
of  such  an  examp'e  is  another  striking  instance  of  the 
errors  into  which  very  learned  men  may  be  led, 
by  a  want  of  sufficient  knowledge  or  care  on  the  part 
of  those  from  whom  they  derive  their  information. 

It  does  not,  therefore,  seem  that  the  hypothesis  of  a 
Mongolian  origin  derives  any  very  positive  support 
from  a  comparison  of  the  heads  and  figures  of  the  two 
races.  If  the  Americans  he  in  reality  descendants  of  a 
Mongol  ancestry,  the  separation  of  the  two  branches 
of  the  family  must  have  taken  place  at  a  date  so  remote 
as   to  permit   the  formation  of  distinctive   characters 
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quite  as  great  as  (hose  which  separate  the  latter  from 
some  others,  as,  for  example,  the  Malay. 

The  last  argument  in  favour  of  this  opinion  which 
remains  for  us  to  consider,  is  the  tradition  alleged  to 
have  been  preserved  among  various  Indian  tribes,  stat- 
ing tliat  their  ancestors  migrated  to  their  present  seats 
from  the  northwest.  The  Mexicans  possess  what  ap- 
pears to  be  a  minute  account  of  the  progress  and  order 
of  succession  by  which  their  nation,  and  others  which 
surround  or  preceded  them,  removed  to  their  present 
lands  from  the  vicinity  of  California.  The  tribes  still 
remaining  in  that  vicinity,  would  appear  to  retain  many 
of  the  attributes  which  the  Mexicans  give  to  their  an- 
cestors; and  if  we  receive  accounts  inserted  in  the 
newspapers,  they  are  stated  to  ha\e  been  (bund  in  this 
condition,  by  some  of  our  countrymen  who  have  re- 
cently visited  them  in  pursuit  of  commerce.  The  Dela- 
ware tribes,  we  are  told,  represented  their  own  ances 
tors  and  those  of  the  Six  Nations.as  having  arrived  from 
beyond  the  Mississippi.  On  the  other  hand,  the  tra- 
ditions of  the  Six  Nations  refer  their  ancestry  to  the  vi- 
cinity of  Montreal, from  which  they  removed  when  they 
rebelled  against  the  Adirondacks.  Among  the  south- 
ern Indians,  or  those  still  farther  north,  I  do  not  know 
of  this  tradition  having  ever^existed;  and  at  any  rate,  it 
can  by  no  means  be  predicated  of  the  immense  variety 
of  tribes  that  inhabit  South  America. 

Upon  the  whole, this  tradition  is  certainly  not  without 
its  weight;  and  it  may  not  be  unreasonable  to  concede 
that  it  seems  to  demonstrate  emigration  from  the  north- 
west to  a  certain  extent.  Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
ought  not  to  forget  that  it  is  confined  to  a  few  tribes 
and  nations;  and  again,  that,  for  the  purpose  of  settling 
such  a  question,  it  is  of  short  duration.  By  the  Mexi- 
can chronology,  the  migration  described  in  their  paint- 
ings, would  seem  to  bear  date,  according  to  Humboldt, 
for  their  own  race,  about  1178,  and  for  the  Toltees, 
about  544.  On  the  part  of  our  Delawares,  it  would 
hardly  be  safe  to  assume  a  very  remote  period.  Their 
traditions,  when  express  upon  this  point,  seldom  name 
a  high  antiquity;  and  we  know  of  nothing  to  prove  a 
higher.  The  Indians  of  our  country  do  not,  we  believe, 
retain  any  account  of  the  daring  and  adventurous  expe- 
dition of  Ferdinand  de  Soto.  Such  traditions  as  these, 
then,  can  hardly  be  applicable  to  a  time  so  remote  as 
that  to  which  we  alluded,  prior  to  the  invention  of  the 
sword  or  the  saw,  or  the  reduction  to  servitude  of  the 
reindeer,  the  horse,  or  other  domestic  animals.  The 
distance,  too,  which  the  Indians  represent  as  ha- 
ving been  traversed  in  the  migrations  of  their  ances- 
tors, are  so  short  as  to  prove  nothing  more  than  the 
mere  direction  of  a  movement.  One  is  from  California 
to  the  plain  of  Mexico;  the  other  from  beyond  the  Mis- 
sissippi to  the  banks  of  the  Delaware.  It  would,  there- 
fore, we  conclude,  be  unsafe  to  assume  these  traditions 
as  furnishing  proof  or  strong  presumption  of  a  general 
colonization,  at  a  very  remote  period,  from  beyond 
Bchring's  Straits. 

We  have  thus,  laid  before  us  for  consideration,  a 
sketch  of  the  arguments  in  favour  of  the  Mongolian  hy- 
pothesis. I  am  willing  to  grant,  with  the  learned  Vater, 
that  these  reflections  render  it  highly  probable  that 
descendants  of  the  Mongolians  exist  among  the  Indian 
tribes;  but  is  not  the  evidence  very  defective  towards 
such  a  conclusion  as  that  which  would  draw  the  whole 
population  of  our  continent  from  this  source?  To  suppose 
that  colonies  of  Mongolian  descent  have  contributed 
to  fill  the  amount  of  the  American  population,  is  a 
very  different  position  from  that  which  refers  to  this 
explanation, the  origin  of  the  whole.  The  one  is  easily 
received  by  the  mind,  and  is  indeed  strongly  confirmed 
by  the  physical  confirmation  of  the  Esquimaux  races; 
while  the  other  supposition  is  liable,  besides  its  vast- 
ness,  to  very  serious  direct  objections.  It  would  be 
giving  a  highly  imperfect  view  to  leave  the  question  at 
the  point  to  which  we  have  now  brought  it,  breaking 
off  with  the  positive  arguments  in  its  favour,  and  omit- 


ting to  speak  of  the  independent  obstacles  to  the  ad- 
mission of  such  an   hypothesis.     We   shall,  therefore, 
devote  a  few  moments  to  the  consideration  of  these. 
(Remainder  next  week.) 
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During  the  great  excitement  which  existed,  we  have 
not  published  any  matters  touching  the  elections.  Now 
they  are  terminated,  we  record,  as  usual,  the  results 
from  the  daily  papers.  We  commence  this  week  with 
the  ward  elections — and  the  official  documents  in  re- 
lation to  the  unfortunate  death  of  an  individual.  The 
Mayor  has  offered  a  reward  of  §500,  and  the  Governor 
one  of  §600,  for  the  apprehension  of  the  murderer.  The 
results  of  the  General  election,  which  took  place  on 
Tuesday,  we  shall  defer  until  they  can  be  had  official- 
ly. AVe  regret  to  state,  that  scenes  of  violence  unusu- 
al in  the  city  and  districts,  were  exhibited,  of  which  the 
reports  are  so  various,  that  we  postpone  saying  any 
thing  on  the  subject  at  present. 

WARD  ELECTION. 

The  following  is  the  result  of  the  election,  held  on 
Friday  Oct.  3d,in  the  different  Wards  in  the  City  and  Li- 
berties of  Philadelphia,  and  in  the  different  townships 
of  the  County, 

City  Proper. 

Wards. 

Upper  Delaware 

Lower  Delaware 
I  High  Street 

Che^nut 
I  Walnut 
I  Dock 

Pine 
i  New  Matket 
!  Cedar 

Locust* 

South 

Middle 

North 

South  Mulberry 

Nurth  Mulberry* 


Whigs. 

Opposition. 

Total. 

293 

377 

670 

425 

301 

726 

318 

133 

451 

264 

124 

388 

240 

72 

312 

335 

143 

478 

344 

160 

504 

318 

386 

704 

333 

233 

566 

443 

334 

777 

342 

119 

461 

284 

182 

466 

483 

271 

754 

376 

232 

608 

50 

500 

550 

Northern  Liberties. 


First 

Second 

Third 

Foutth 

Fifth 

Sixth 

Sevenlh 


First 
I  Second 
I  Third 

Fourth 

Fifth 


First* 
Second 
Third* 
Fourth 


240 

235 

257 

146 

272 

324 

310 

195 

353 

386 

000 

239 

131 

447 

Kensington. 

114 

248 

130 

185 

140 

185 

158 

268 

74 

235 

prins  Garden. 

239 

474 

253 

305 

160* 

130 

334 

258 

475 
403 
596 
505 
739 
239 
578 


362 
315 
325 
426 
309 


713 
558 
290 
582 
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Whigs. 

Opposition. 

Total. 

Unincorporated  N-  L. 

85 

143 

228 

Oxford 

233 

227 

460 

Lower  Dublin 

212 

196 

408 

Mot-eland 

27  maj. 

Byberry 

82 

67 

149 

East   and  West  South- 

wark 

664 

1567 

2291 

Moyamensingf 

Passy  unk 

62 

136 

198 

Kingsessing 

62 

111 

173 

Roxborcugh 

220 

267 

487 

Blockley 

269 

215 

484 

Penn  Township 

79 

176 

255 

Bristol 

Whig  majority     26 

Germantown 

Whig  majority     50 

*  In  these  wards  the  election  is  contested- 
f  The  Whig  Assessor  was  elected. 

Commercial  Herald- 


CORONER'S  INQUEST  ON  THE£BODY  OF 
WILLIAM  PERRY. 

At  an  inquest  held  by  me,  at  the  house  of  Sarah 
Perry,  No.  143,  Locust  street,  on  the  body  of  William 
Perry,  it  appeared  in  evidence,  that  the  deceased  was 
of  sober  and  peaceable  habits — was  never  known  by 
his  most  intimate  friends,  to  have  had  any  quarrel  or 
enmity  be' ween  himself  and  others,  either  of  a  private 
or  political  nature — that  himself  and  his  friends  were 
not  in  any  crowd  at  the  time  he  received  the  wound, 
but  were  quiet  spectators  of  an  affray  which  occurred 
at  the  corner  of  Twelfth  and  Locust  streets,  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  street — that  suddenly  there  was  a 
running  of  persons  from  the  place  of  riot  in  different  di- 
rections; that  some  one  of  these  persons  stabbed  William 
Perry  in  his  flight,  so  suddenly  and  escaped  with  so 
great  celerity,  as  to  entirely  elude  the  observations  of 
the  young  man  who  was  engaged  in  conversing  with 
deceased,  whose  first  notice  of  the  attack,  was  from 
deceased  exclaiming,  "  I  am  struck-"  On  an  exami- 
nation of  the  body  by  Doctors  Huston  and  Zantzinger.it 
appeared  that  some  sharp  pointed  instrument  had  en- 
tered the  fore  part  of  the  thigh,  wounding  the  great 
artery,  and  extending  to  the  lower  part  of  the  abdo- 
men. The  above  particulars  are  published  under  a 
sense  of  duty,  and  that  a  true  knowledge  of  the  case 
may  have  a  tendency  to  prevent  the  ill  effects  of  mis- 
representation upon  the  public  mind,  already  much  ex- 
cited as  respects  this  horrible  outrage. 

JOHN  DICKINSON, 

Corner. 

October  4th,  1834- 

INQUKST  OF  THE  GRAND  JURY. 
The  Grand  inquest  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Penn- 
sylvania inquiring  for  the  County  of  Philadelphia,  up- 
on their  oaths  and  affirmations,  respectfully  do  present; 
— That  having  received  information  that  a  murder  of 
a  most  atrocious  character  had  been  committed  on  the 
night  of  the  third  instant,  upon  William  Perry,  in 
Twelfth  street  near  Locust  street,  in  the  city  of  Phila- 
delphia, by  some  person  unknown;  the  Grand  Inquest 
aforesaid,  under  a  deep  and  solemn  sense  of  duty,  pro- 
ceeded immediately  upon  the  assembling  together  on 
the  morning  of  the  6th  instant,  to  the  neighborhood 
where  the  murder  was  committed,  and  there  diligently 
instituted  an  inquiry  of  all  persons  represented  to  them 
as  having  any  knowledge  of  the  circumstances  attend- 
ing the  commission  tof  said  murder;  that  from  the 
inquiry  made  by  this  Grand  Inquest  from  all 
the    witnesses  that   appeared   upon  the  subject,  the 


following  facts  appear — That  William  Perry,  the 
deceased,  a  peaceable  unoffending  young  man,  of 
respectable  character,  while  attending  the  election 
for  Inspectors  and  Assessors  in  Locust  Ward,  the 
ward  to  which  he  belonged,  was  standing  at  about 
7  o'clock,  in  the  evening,  in  company  with  his  friend 
Benjamin  Hamilton,  on  the  east  side  of  Twelfth,  a 
short  distance  north  of  Locust  street,  that  the  west  side 
of  Twelfth  street  was,  during  the  time  he  stood  there, 
the  scene  of  murh  tumult,  riot  and  disorder,  arising 
from  the  collection  of  a  large  body  of  people  around 
one  of  the  election  polls — that  suddenly  a  rush  was 
made  by  a  portion  of  the  crowd  to  the  side  of  the  street 
where  the  deceased  was  standing,  and  that,  in  passing 
him  some  one  inflicted  a  wound  with  a  sharp  instru- 
ment in  the  upper  part  of  his  thigh,  of  which  wound, 
at  about  two  o'clock  on  the  following  morning,  he 
died. 

Although  the  efforts  of  this  Grand  Inquest  to  detect 
and  bring  to  light  the  perpetrator  of  this  foul  deed 
have  thus  far  proved  unsuccessful,  and  have  resulted 
only  in  ascertaining  the  facts  detailed  above,  it  is  hoped 
that  the  culprit  will  not  long  dude  the  vigilance  of  the 
public  officers  and  good  citizens  of  the  city  and  coun- 
ty of  Philadelphia,  that  justice  will  soon  overtake 
him,  and  the  violated  laws  of  our  Commonweal  h  will 
be  fully  vindicated  and  the  character  of  our  city  re- 
deemed from  the  stain  thus  cast  upon  it. 

Holding,  as  this  Grand  Inquest  do,  the  free  and  un- 
restrained right  of  suffrage  to  be  one  of  the  most  in- 
estimable privileges  of  our  country,  essentially  neces- 
sary to  the  preservation  of  the  freedom  we  enjoy,  they 
cannot  but  regret  that  its  exercise  should  ever  be  at- 
tended with  such  infractions  of  the  public  peace  and 
good  order,  as  have  in  several  instances  marked  the 
progress  of  our  popular  elections.  Is  this  the  result 
of  some  defect  in  our  laws  which  may  be  cured  by  Le- 
gislative enactments,  or  is  it  Mtributable  alone  to  an 
extraordinary  degree  of  political  excitement  which 
pervades  this  community,  against  which  no  effectual 
Legislative  provision  can  be  made  without  abridging 
the  freedom  of  suffrage.  These  are  questions  of  deep 
and  solemn  import  which  should  command  the  serious 
attention  of  every  friend  of  peace  of  order  and  of  free 
government.  The  whole  fabric  of  our  political  and 
social  system  rests  upon  the  supremacy  of  the  Laws, 
emanating  from  the  people  through  the  medium  of  pop- 
j  ular  elections; — in  the  preservation  of  these  against 
the  assaults  of  the  turbulent  and  violent,  every  peace- 
able citizen  has  a  deep  and  abiding  interes'.  If  the 
elector,  in  the  peaceful  exercise  of  his  rights  at  the 
polls,  is  to  be  assaulted,  overawed  or  intimidated  by  the 
bludgeon  or  stiletto  of  the  assassin,  then  indeed  have 
we  reason  to  apprehend  that  anarchy  and  confusion 
will  usurp  the  place  of  law  and  order,  and  the  election 
ground,  instead  of  being  the  theatre  for  the  peaceable 
discussion  and  rightful  decision  of  political  controver- 
sies, will  become  the  arena  for  political  and  mercenary 
Gladiators,  trampling  under  fout  all  Law,  order,  and 
Government. 

The  Grand  Inquest  aforesaid  respectfully  do  recom- 
mend that  all  the  officers  of  this  court  be  strictly  en- 
joined, and  that  every  good  cit  zen  of  this  county  be 
requested  to  use  their  utmost  endeavours  to  detect 
and  bring  to  justice  the  murderer  of  William  Perry, 
and  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  any  breach  of  the  pub- 
lic peace  at  the  approaching  election.  The  Grand  In- 
quest do  further  respectfully  present,  that  the  carry- 
ing of  dangerous  and  deadly  weapons  about  the  place 
of  election,  should  be  discountenanced  by  every  peace- 
able citizen  of  this  community,  as  calculated  to  abridge 
the  free  exercise  of  the  right  of  suffrage,  and  excite 
infractions  and  vie  lations  of  peace  and  order. 

HENRY  HORN. 

P/iilactel/i/iia,  Oct.  13.  1834.  Foreman. 
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From  the  Philadelphia  Gazette. 
PROCEEDINGS  OF  COUNCILS. 

Thursday  evening,  Oct.  9th,  1834. 
SELECT   COUNCIL. 


The  President  laid  before  Councils  a  communication 
from  the  City  Commissioners,  enclosing  printed  state 
ments  of  then-  expenditures  dui ' 

the  expenses   of  paving 
and  re-paving— their  receipts  for  Market  rents,  &c 

The  President  submitted  printed  statements  from  the 
City  Clerk,  of  his  receipts  lor  permits  for  placing 
budding  materials,  and  for  entries  of  hackney  coaches 
wagons,  carts,  drays,  &c  for  the  quarter  ending  on 
the  oOth  ult.  together  with  his  payments  to  the  City 
1  reasurer. 

Mr.  Price    presented  a  memorial  from  the  city  con-  l 
stables,  in  relation  to  expenses  incurred  in  advertising 
and  conducting  ihe  late  waid  elections.     A  resolution 
appropriating  ihe  sum  of  six  dollars  to  each,  to  defray 
the  same   was  passed   and  concurred  in   by    Common 


John  M.  Scott,  Esq'rs.  be  retained  on  the  purt  of  the 
city  for  the  purposes  embraced  in  the  resolution  of 
Councils,  and  on  the  16th  September  last,  Joseph  B. 
Ingersoll,  Esq.  was  joined  with  those  gentlemen,  '♦'he 
whole  subject  will  come  before  the  Supreme  Court  and 
be  by  that  tribunal  finajh  disposed  of. 

It  affords  the  board  pleasure  to  state  that  the  rents 
■Vs  °'™ei1' expenditures  during  the  quarter  ending    have   been    generally  paid    with    punctuality.     There 
the  JBU)  ult.  together  with  the  expenses   of  paving  |  remains  unpaid  ol  the  quarter  ending  the  30th  Septem- 
ber, ult. 

In  the  city,  $lir  25 

In  Coates'  street,  290  55 

Of  which  $281  80  are  secured  by  bond  and  warrant: 
Of  the  r.nt  of  the  farms  there  are  due  $188  00 

Of  the  houses  and  stores  there  are  vacant, 

in  addition  to  the  two  houses  in  Chestnut 

street,  three  stores  in  north  Front  street. 

The  average  rent  per  annum  of  these  is  §4500 

As  respects  the  personal  property  of  the  trust,  the 
board  have  nothing  to  communicate  in  addition  to  the 
report  of  the  treasurer  now  before  Councils. 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 


Council. 

On  motion   of  Mr.  Eyre, 


it  was  resolved,  that  the 
proposition  to  erect  Engine  houses  at  the  east  end  of 
the  Market  house  west  of  Broad  street,  be  referred  to 
the  early  attention  of  the  next  Councils. 

COMMON  COUNCIL. 

The  President  submitted  the  annexed  report  from 
the  Commissioners  of  the   Girard  estates. 

The  Commissioners  of  the  Girard  estates,  beg-  leave 
to  make  the  following  report: 

The  property  of  the  trust  has  undergone  little  change 
since  the  date  of  their  last  communication. 

The  following  abstract  exhibits  its  present  condi- 
tion:— 

The  sixteen  new  houses  on  Chestnut  street,  between 
11th  and  12th  streets,  have  been,  by  the  Executors 
of  the  late  Stephen  Guard,  passed  over  to  the  city, 
and  all  with  the  exception  of  two,  let  to  good  tenants 
at  an  annual  rent  of  §1000,  except  the  corner  houses, 
one  of  which  lets  for  $1 100  and  tbe  other  at  $1200 
per  annum.  The  range  of  new  stores  being  built  on 
:-    nearly     completed,    one    of   them 


Market  street, 


JOSHUA  L1PPINCOTT,  President. 

Attest,  Morgan  Ash,  Secretary. 

Philapelpbia,  Oct.  9,  1834. 

Mr.  Toland  made  report  that  the  committee  of  ac- 
counts had  examined  the  accounts  of  the  City  Commis- 
sioners, from  1st  October,  1832,  to  30th  June,  1834, 
and  found  the  same  correct. 

Mr.  Kirk  from  the  special  committee  appointed  on 
the  subject,  made  the  following  report. 

To  the  Select  and  Common  Councils. 

The  Special  Committee,  to  whom  was  referred  the 
communication  of  Joseph  L.  Dutton,  submitted  to 
Councils  on  the  19th  December  and  27th  Marchj  beg 
leave  to  report — 

That  they  gave  early  attention  to  the  matter  referred 
to  thern^  and  examined  with  much  attention  the  plan  of 
an  Arch  and  corresponding  centres,  invented  by  him, 
and  shown  by  models,  which  is  proposed  to  be  used  in 
the  erection  of  the  Girard  College.  The  whole  ar- 
rangement of  the  plan  and  models,  evidently  show  con- 
siderable genius  and  ingenuity,  that  could  only  have 
been  effected  by  talent  and   persevering  industry.     In 


annum  nnished»  and  ls  let  at  a  rent  of  $800  per  .  the  examinations  given  to  the  models,  it  was  to  beanx 

.       '  »  .  iously  desired,  that  neither  the  Committee   nor  Coun- 

in  consequence  of  the  decayed  state  of  the  wharf    cils,  should  bethought  capable  of  manifesting  the  least 

opposite  the  Uirard  stores    it  became  necessary   to  re-  '  want  ot  courtesy  to  our  respeeted  fellow   citizen;  and 

construct  a  greater  part  of  St.     This  has  been  done  in  a  |  the  presentation  of  this  report  has  only  been  delayed, 

1,1  '•■•'         '    •    "l  I  in  the  hope,  that   something   would  occur,  to   enab  e 

them  to    offer  some    more   favorable    conclusion,   that 


•y  substantial  manner  at  an  expense  of  $3800. 

I  he  going  out  and  coming  in  of  tenants,  and  the  c 

ry  wear  and  tear  of  the  dwellings  and  stores  require  i  would  be  satisfactory  to  the  very  sanguine  belief,    on 
erous  repairs,  which  have    been  made  in  every  in    I  the  part  of  the  inventor,    of  the    certain  success,  and 


dina 

numerous  ...,,.  ,  , (l     ,,,,,,,   ,,,      lii(.  ., 

stance  under  the  supervision  of  the  agent.     The  largest    great  economy  of  his  plan, 
portion  of  the  property,  within  the    present  year   has 
been  and  is  now  being  painted  outside. 

Applications  having  been  made  by  many  of  the  ten- 
ants for  bath  houses,  it  was  deemed' advisable  to  cause 
them  to  be  erected  under  the  authority  of  the  Board, 
and  at  the  expense  of  the  trus';  the  tenants 


stipulating  to  pay  an  additional  rent  ol  $20  per 
and  the  water  rent. 


Your  Committee  find  their  appointment  to  be  more 
delicate,  as  it  is  for  the  examination  of  the  models  of 
an  Arch  and  Centres,  proposed  to  be  applied  to  a 
building  of  so  much  importance,  and  public  interest,  as 
justly  attaches  itself  to  the  Girard  College,  in  which, 
all  cases    the   rooms  for  the    application    of  the    proposed   plan 


are  directed  to  be  fifty  feet  square,  and  of  the 
height  of  three  stories,  all  arched,  and  completely  fire 
proof. 

If  the  plan  carried  with  it  the  strongest  evidence  of 
successful  execution,  and  had  the  fullest  approbation 
of  the  most  scientific  and  experienced;  it  would  still  be 
a  matter  of  some  question,  how  far  rt  would  be  proper 
to  try  this  or  any  other  experiment,  in  the  erection  of 
!  the  Girard  College. 
unuie  I5ih  March  last,  the  Board  were  directed  by  |  In  every  plan,  that  has  not  the  test  of  experience,  a 
a  resolution  of  Councils  to  cause  such  legal  measures  as  j  failure  may  possibly  occur,  and  although  the  most  flat. 
Council  may  advise  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  and  tering  prospect  of  success  may  be  prornis  d  as  the  re- 
enforc.ng  the  right  of  the  city  to  the  property  purchas-  j  ward  of  industrious  talent,  vet  the  oversight  of  some 
ed  by  the  late  Stephen  Girard,  subsequently  to  the  last  j  minor  points,  or  the  execution  of  the  plan,  may  produce 
publication  ot  his  will,  and  on  the  same  day  a  resolution  i  difhxul  ics,  and  even  failure  at  first,  which  can  only  be 
was  passed  by  the  Board,  that  Henry  J.  Williams,  and    overcome  by  experience,  and  actual  carrying  into  effect- 


'I  he  board  were  al>o  applied  to  l.y  very  many  of  the 
tenants  for  a  reduction  ot  rent.  In  a  few  instances 
where  in  the  opinion  of  the  Board,  the  rent  has  been 
fixed  at  too  high  a  rate,  the  request  was  acceded  to, 
and  a  small  reduction  accordingly  made.  Within  the 
last  three  months,  however,  no  change  in  this  particu- 
lar has  occurred. 
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Under  these  considerations,  your  committee  are  of 
opinion,  that  the  responsibility  of  an  approbatory  re- 
commendation, would  be  much  greater  than  they  are 
willing'  to  assume. 

More  particularly,  as  the  building'  of  the  Girard 
College  for  Orphans,  according  to  the  plan  adopted  by 
Councils,  is  especially  placed  under  the  direction  of 
an  architect,  superintendent,  and  a  building  commit- 
tee of  eight  members;  any  action  on  the  pait  of  the 
present  committee,  might  be  viewed  as  an  interference 
in  the  duties  of  those  who  have  been  selected,  and 
are  fully  competent,  to  the  execution  of  this  all  impor- 
tant trust. 

These  views  will  no  doubt  be  sufficient,  in  the  opin- 
ion of  Councils,  and  of  the  respectable  citizen  who  has 
introduced  this  subject,  for  the  committee  to  be  excus- 
ed from  an  expression  of  any  opinion;  and  whilst  they 
would  respectfully  offer  their  testimony  to  the  well 
known  talents  and  mechanical  skill  of  the  gentleman 
who  has  submitted  his  models  for  their  inspection,  and 
their  thanks  to  him  for  his  polite  attention  to  them  indi- 
vidually, the  committee  beg  leave  to  submit  the  follow- 
ing resolution. 

Resolved,    That   the   committee   appointed   on     the 
communications  of  Joseph    L.  Dutton,  be   discharged 
from  the  further  consideration  of  the  subject. 
WM.  KIRK, 
RICHARD  PRICE, 
JOHN  P.  WETHERILL, 
W.   M.  MEREDI!  H, 
ENOCH  ROBBINS. 
On  motion  of  Mr.  Gilder  the  paving  committee  was 
discharged  from  the  further  consideration  of  a   petition 
f.ir  the  improvement  of  Walnut  street  on  the    Schuyl- 
kill, and  the  same  was  referred  to  the   committee  on 
Schuylkill  wharves. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Chandler,  it  was 
Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the    Common  Council 
be  presented  to  Henry  Troth,  Esq.  for  his  faithful,  dig- 
nified and  courteous  discharge  of  the  duties  of  Presi- 
dent, for  the  year  now  about  to  close. 
Adjourned. 


ALLEGHENY  COLLEGE- 
The  last  week  was  the  week  of  the  first  annual  com- 
mencement of  this  institution,  since  its  conneciion  with 
that  highly  respectable  and  influential  body,  the  Pitts- 
burgh annual  conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church.  Monday,  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  were 
faithfully  occupied  by  the  Ficulty  in  the  examination 
of  the  students,  in  their  various  studies.  Trustees,  pa- 
rents and  visitors,  attended  these  examinations,  and 
were  highly  gratified  with  the  satisfactory  evidence 
they  afforded  of  the  qualifications  and  assiduity  of  the 
Faculty — of  the  application  and  correct  deportment 
of  the  students,  and  of  the  harmony  and  kind  feeling 
that  pervaded  the  whole — All  presenting  the  pleasing 
presage  of  the  future  prospects  of  the  rapidly  increas- 
ing interests  and  usefulness  of  the  institution.  On 
Thursday  the  commencement  took  place,  The  Trus- 
tees, Faculty,  Students,  Meadville  Lyceum,  t-he  Revd. 
Clergy,  and  oilier  literary  characters  of  Meadville  and 
from  abroad,  and  citizens  generally,  having  assembled 
at  the  College  Edifice,  by  half  past  eight  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  were  arranged  in  procession,  under  the 
superintendence  of  Gen.  Dick,  and  preceded  by  a 
band  of  music  proceeded  to  the  court  house,  where 
were  assembled  a  highly  respectable  audience  of  la- 
dies and  gentlemen  awaiting  their  arrival.  The  exer-  j 
cises  were  opened  by  prayer  by  the  President  of  the  I 
Faculty,  after  which  addresses  were  delivered  on  the  I 
following  subjects. 

1.  Salutatory  in  Latin,  by  James  M.  Ellis. 

2.  An  Oration  on   the   Aborigines  of  America,  b1'  i 
Samuel  W.  McClure.  '  | 


3.  On  the  importance  of  established  moral  principles, 
by  J.  P.  Halloway. 

4.  The  spirit  of  the  Times,  by  Zelotes  L.  Holmes. 

5.  A  selected  piece,  W.  II.    Harris. 

6.  An  Oration  on  American  Literature,  W.  McMi- 
chael. 

7-  On  the  Manual  Labor  System  of  Education,  by 
Wm.  H.   Davis. 

8.  The  existence  of  God  proved  from  the  works 
of  creation,  by  Philander  S.  Ruter. 

9.  Valedictory  address,  by  Thomas  Vanhorn. 

In  all  these  exerc'ses  the  speakers  acquitted  them- 
selves very  much  to  the  gratification  and  satisfaction 
of  the  audience — their  subjects  were  highly  interest- 
ing— their  compositions  excellent,  and  their  delivery 
good  — the  intervals  were  enlivened  by  music  from  the 
band.  At  the  close  of  these  addresses,  the  usual  de- 
gree of  A.  B.  was  conferred  upon  James  M.  Ellis,  Phi- 
lander S.  Ruter,  and  Thomas  Vanhorn,  graduates — 
and  the  honorary  degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  was  confer- 
red upon  the  Rev.  Alfred  Brunson,  of  Meadville,  and 
Rev.  Matthew  Simpson  of  Pittsburg — after  which  an 
interesting  and  appropriate  address  was  delivered  to 
the  graduates  and  students  generally,  by  the  President 
of  the  faculty — at  the  close  of  this  address  the  Benedic- 
tion was  pronounced  by  the  President. 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day,  and  at  the  same 
place,  were  assembled  a  very  respectable  audience  of 
ladies  and  gentlemen  to  hear  an  appropriate  and  inter- 
esting address  from  N-  It.  Smith,  Esq.  of  Pittsburg,  be- 
fore the  Literary  societies  of  the  College,  and  of  one 
of  which,  he  is  an  honorary  member. 

To  this  plain  statement  in  relation  to  the  commence- 
ment, we  would  add — that  the  future  prospects  of  the 
institution  are  highly  flattering.  We  have  witnessed 
at  its  second  session,  the  number  of  its  students  increas- 
ed to  one  hundred  and  twenty — a  circumstance  which 
has  rarely,  if  ever,  perhaps, before,  been  the  case  in  any 
College  in  our  country;  and  omens  well  of  the  fiiendly 
feeling  of  public  sentiment  towards  it;  and  we  feel  confi- 
dent that  its  numbers  will  continue  to  increase  with  its 
progress,  whilst  under  the  superintending  care  of  those 
who  under  the  smiles  of  a  kind  providence,  now  direct 
its  destinies.  We  there  observe  a  well  qualified  and 
faithful  faculty,  devoting  all  its  energies  to  imparting 
instruction  in  the  most  social  and  friendly  manner,  to  a 
body' of  students,  chiefly  from  the  farm  and  the  work- 
shop— the  two  great  interests  on  which  the  welfare  of 
society  so  much  depends.  Animated  with  a  laudable 
zeal  to  hold  a  high  rank  for  usefulness  in  society,  they 
have  not  been  afraid  to  leave  the  parental  roof,  and  en- 
ter the  college  on  the  manual  labor  system — a  system 
which  not  only  gives  vigor  to  the  body,  but  also  to  the 
mind.  A  suitable  exercise  of  the  body  is  essential  to 
the  active  operations  of  (he  nvnd,  and  perhaps,  in  no 
way  will  it  be  found  better  fitted  to  the  object,  than 
the  manual  labor  system  of  the  college.  It  is  this  sys- 
tem that  will  contribute  largely  to  the  enlightening  of 
those  highly  important  classes,  by  carrying  into  them, 
and  spreading  before  them  practically,  a  knowledge  of 
the  higher  branches  of  education — and  also  rapidly  in- 
crease in  the  councils  of  the  nation,  the  number  of  dis- 
tinguished characters  from  these  classes  in  society. 

We  would  further  add,  that  ill  addition  to  the  pre- 
sent Faculty,  the  Itev.  Wm,  Burton,  a  graduate  from 
the  Wesley «n  University,  a  well  qualified  and  expe- 
rienced teacher,  i>  engaged  by  the  college  for  the 
next  session,  as  Preceptor  in  the  Preparatory  Depart- 
ment, so  that  the  Faculty  will  be  prepared  to  meet  any 
demands  that  may  be  occasioned  by  an  increased  num- 
ber of  students.      The  entire  Faculty  now  consists  of 

Rev.  M.  Ruter,  D.  D.  President,  and  Professor  of 
Moral  Science. 

Rev.  II.  J.  Claik,  A.  M.  Vice  President,  and  Profes- 
sor of  Mathematics,  and  Natural  Philosophy. 

Augustus  W.  Ruter,  A.  M-  Professor  of  the  Greek 
and  Latin  Languages  and  Classical  Literature. 
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Rev.  Wm.  Burton,  A.  B.  Preceptor  of  the  Prepara- 
tory Department. 

Mr.  Wm.  H.  Davis,  Tutor. 

WESTERN   UNIVERSITY    OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 

The  Alumni  Association  of  the  Western  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  met,  pursuant  to  adjournmeat,  on  Thurs- 
day, 2d  inst.  at  the  Hall  of  the  Tilgliman  Society.  The 
meeting  was  organized  by  calling  Dr.  Robt.  B.  Simp- 
son to  the  chair.  After  the  minutes  of  the  last  meeting 
had  been  read,  the.  society  proceeded  to  the  election 
of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year,  which  resulted  as  fol- 
lows. 

President — W.  W.  Irwin,  Esq. 

Vice  Presidents — Rev.  Joseph  Kerr,  Br.  Robert  B. 
Simpson. 

Corresponding  Secretary— C.  Barragh,  Esq. 

Recording  Secretary — Thomas  Ligget,jr. 

Treasurer — Br.  J-  R.  M'Clintock- 

The  society  then  proceeded  to  elect  a  member  to 
deliver  an  address,  and  also  a  member  to  act  as  alternate, 
as  provided  in  the  8th  section  of  the  Articles  of  Asso- 
ciation; and,  on  the  second  ballot,  Barwin  Phelps,  Esq. 
of  Somerset,  Pa.  was  chosen  Orator,  and  the  Rev. 
Joseph  Kerr,  Alternate. 

On  motion  of  W.  W.  Irwin,  Esq. 

Resolved,  That  the  Address  be  delivered  on  Com- 
mencement Day,  1835,  unless  otherwise  appointed  by 
the  committee  of  arrangements. 

The  President  of  the  Association  then  took  the  chair, 
and  appointed  Walter  H.  Lowrie,  Esq.  Dr.  G.  D.  Bruce, 
Messrs.  H.  E.  Sellers,  W.  O.  H.  Robinson,  and  Abner 
L.  Pentland,  Committee  of  Arrangements  for  the  ensu- 
ing year. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  G.  D.  Bruce. 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  to 
ascertain  the  names  and  residences  of  the  Alumni 
of  the  Western  University,  and  report  at  the  next 
meeting. 

The  President  appointed  Geo.  D-  Bruce,  Messrs.  R. 
M.  Montgomery,  and  Wm.  G.  Liggett  to  compose  said 
Commitiee. 

On  motion  of  A.  L-  PenMand. 

Resolved,  That  the  following  be  appended,  as  a  by 
law,  to  the  Articles  of  Association — "  It  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  President  to  call  special  meetings  of  the  As- 
sociation, at  the  request,  in  writing,  of  the  Committee 
of  Arrangement." 

On  motion,  the  society  adjourned. 

W.  W.  IRWIN,  Pres't. 

T.  Liooett,  jr.  Rec.  Sec'ry. 

ARTICLES  OF  ASSOCIATION. 

Of  the  Alumni  of  the   Western  University   of 
Pennsylvania. 

1.  The  Association  shall  be  denominated  "  The 
Society  of  the  Alumni  of  the  Western  University  of 
Pennsylvania." 

Its  object  shall  be  the  cult<vation  and  advancement 
of  the  Sciences,  and  the  general  diffusion  of  knowledge; 
its  members  shall  consist  of  such  individuals  as  may  have 
pursued  the  usual  course  of  collegiate  studies  in  the 
Western  University,  or  have  received  Degrees  from 
said  Institution,  and  of  such  honorary  members  as  may 
be  elected  by  a  unai.imous  vote,  at  some  stated  meeting 
of  the  Association. 

2.  The  stated  meetings  of  the  Association  shall  be 
annual— they  shall  be  held  in  the  University  build- 
ings, upon  Commencement  Day,  at  7  o'clock  in  the 

3.  The  officers  of  the  Association  shall  be  a  Presi- 
dent, two  Vice  Presidents,  a  Corresponding  Secretary, 
a  Recording  Secretary,  and  a  Treasurer,  who  shall  be 
elected  annually. 

4.  The  President  shall  act  as  Chairman,  and  preserve 


order  at  the  meetings.  In  cases  of  equal  division  of  the 
members  on  any  question,  he  shall  have  a  casting  vote. 
He  shall  have  the  appointment  of  allfcommittees,  unless 
otherwise  ordered;  in  his  absence,  one  of  the  Vice  Pre- 
sidents shall  exercise  his  functions. 

5.  The  Corresponding  Secretary  shall  give  public 
notice  of  every  meeting  of  the  Association;  and,  as  his 
title  indicates,  he  shall  have  the  sole  charge  of  its  cor- 
respondence. 

6.  The  Recording  Secretary  shall  keep  correct  mi- 
nutes of  the  proceedings  of  the  Association,  and  cause 
the  same  to  be  published. 

7.  The  Treasurer  shall  have  custody  of  the  funds 
and  other  properties  not  herein  provided  for,  subject 
to  the  orders  of  the  association. 

8.  At  each  stated  meeting,  a  member  shall  be  elected 
by  ballot  to  deliver  an  address,  at  some  time,  in  the 
course  of  the  ensuing  year — to  be  fixed  upon  at  said 
meeting — a  member  sha'l,  at  the  same  time,  be  elected 
by  ballot,  to  act  as  a  substitute,  whose  duty  it  shall  be 
to  prepare  an  address,  to  be  delivered  by  him  in  the 
event  of  any  failure,  from  sickness  or  otherwise,  on  the 
part  of  the  member  first  chosen.  The  address  shall  be 
delivered  in  presence  of  the  society,  and  before  such 
audience  as  may  be  invited,  under  the  direction  of  a 
standing  co:nmittee  of  arrangement — said  committee 
shall  be  chosen  annually,  and  shall  have  power,  from 
time  to  time,  to  suggest,  for  the  adoption  of  the  asso- 
ciation, such  other  literary  exercises  as  they  may  think 
proper. 


From  the  Columbia  Spy. 
PENNSYLVANIA  RAIL  ROAD. 

Opening  of  both  tracts  of  the  Pennsylvania  rail  road  for 
travelling — On  the  evening  of  6th  Oct.,  Governor  Wolf 
and  several  of  the  heads  of  departments  arrived  at  this 
place  from  Hanisburg.and  were  met  by  the  Mayor  and  a 
committee  of  the  Select  and  Common  Councils  of  the  ci- 
ty of  Lancaster.  On  Tuesday  morning.tlie  locomotive  en- 
gines, Lancaster  and  Columbia,  witli  their  respective 
trains  of  passenger  cars  attached  to  them,  and  filled 
with  the  Governor,  distinguished  guests,  commitiee  of 
Councils,  and  a  large  number  of  citizens,  left  the  head 
of  the  inclined  plane  near  town,  and  in  presence  of  a 
numerous  concourse  of  spectators,  moved  off  in  gallant 
style  on  the  route  to  Philadelphia.  They  arrived  at 
Lancaster,  a  distance  of  12  miles,  in  forty  minutes,were 
received  by  the  military  companies  underthe  command 
of  Major  Hambright,  and  after  exchanging  salutations 
with  the  crowd  assembled  at  the  rail  road  depot.went  on 
their  way  amid  the  discharges  of  cannon  and  cheers  of 
the  people.  An  unfortunate  and  fatal  accident  occur- 
red soon  after  they  started  thence,  which  occasioned 
the  death  of  an  aged  man  named  Lint,  who  had  placed 
himself  on  the  track  in  order  to  view  the  prucession, 
and  who  having  retired  to  permit  the  first  train  of  cars 
to  pass  by,  and  being  prevented  by  deafness  from  hear- 
ing the  other,  was  run  over,  had  one  of  his  legs  ampu- 
tated and  was  so  seriously  injured  as  to  lead  to  a  mortal 
result.  The  ca,'s  reached  Philadelphia  about  6  o'clock, 
P.  M  ,  and  were  welcomed  by  a  multitude  of  citizens; 
the  Governor  remained  there  a  day,  and  we  undersand 
returned  on  Thursday  to  Lancaster,  where  he  partook  a 
public  dinner  at  Mr.  Michael's.  He  yesterday  morning 
went  through  our  borough,  was  respectfully  met  by 
our  volunteers,  and  hospitably  treated  by  his  friends, 
and  hastened  back  to  Harrisburg.  Such  is  a  meagre 
account  of  the  ceremony  of  opening  both  tracts  of  the 
railway  from  Columbia  to  Philadelphia  for  public  use, 
and  we  have  only  time  to  express  the  confident  belief 
which  we  entertain  that,  as  in  its  incomplete  state  it 
has  given  glorious  promise  of  repaying  all  the  expense 
that  has  been  lavished  upon  it,  so  wlien  it  pets  into  full 
operation,  that  promise  will  be  bountifully  perform- 
ed. 
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DISCOURSE   ON  THE   ORIGIN  OF  THE  INDIAN 
POPULATION  OF  AMERICA. 
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Annual  Discourse  delivered  before  the  Historical  Socie- 
ty of  Pennsylvania,  on  the  28th  day  of  April,  1834. 
(Continued  from  page  252.) 

In  the  first  place,a  very  material  objection  arises  from 
the  form  and  great  length  of  the  American  continent. 
To  derive  the  population  of  the  whole  from  the  north- 
western angle,  requires  the  supposition  of  a  continued 
chain  of  colonies  during  a  long  succession  of  ages,  ac- 
quiring and  using  an  immense  diversity  of  languages, 
and  pursuing  each  other  along  tile  huge  ridge  of  the 
great  American  Andes,  from  Prince  William's  Sound, 
in  the  far  north,  to  the  extremity  of  Tierra  del  Fuego, 
a  distance  of  one  hundred  and  fifteen  degrees  of  lati- 
tude, or  of  eight  thousand  miles.  This  long  succession 
of  occurrences  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  theory; 
which  is  thus  liable  to  the  difficulty  of  requiring  two 
extensive  hypotheses  at  once.  Several  hundred  colonies 
must  be  imagined  to  have  issued  from  the  same  point, 
all  completely  isolated,  as  their  languages  abundantly 
show,  unconnected  by  peaceful  intercourse,  but  urging 
each  other  by  war  and  the  destruction  of  the  game, 
throughout  a  third  part  of  the  circumference  of  the 
globe.  Natives  of  the  Mexican  territory  are  repre- 
sented, in  the  picture  history  of  the  latter,  to  have  oc- 
cupied their  present  seats  from  a  period  anterior  by 
nine  hundred  and  seventy-seven  years  to  the  epocha  of 
the  Spanish  conquest;  in  this  manner  retrograding  to 
about  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century.  Thus,  during 
a  space  of  a  little  less  than  three  thousand  years,  the 
interval  from  this  period  back  to  the  deluge,  these 
tribes  must  have  succeeded  each  other  throughout  this 
route  until  the  colonization  of  South  America  was  com- 
pleted. 

The  traces  of  such  a  series  of  human  waves  would 
naturally  be  looked  for  in  a  tendency  to  a  denser  po- 
pulation in  the  north,  from  which  they  emanated,  a,nd 
where  the  pressure  must  have  been  greatest,  and  the 
colonizat  on  of  longest  duration.  Nothing  like  this  is 
observed;  the  population  of  South  America,  and  of 
Darien,  Guatimala  and  Mexico  being  much  greater  in 
proportion  than  that  of  any  country  farther  north.  The 
marks  of  early  civilization,  too,  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant proofs  of  long  residence  in  a  fixed  spot,  are  all,  as 
in  the  older  world,  in  favour  of  the  tropical  climates; 
and  in  the  colder  south,  the  nation  of  the  Aiaucanians 
would  seem  to  have  possessed  a  degree  of  civilization, 
exceeding  by  a  vast  difference,  any  that  can  possibly  be 
attributed  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  similar  climates  in 
the  northern  hemisphere,  regions  which  would  extend 
from  Tennessee  to  Boston. 

Another  difficulty  in  the  way  ofthis  hypothesis,  or 
of  any  one  which  refers  the  origin  of  the  Indian  popu- 
lation to  a  single  source,  consists  in  the  great  diversity 
of  physiognomical  characters  and  physical  structure 
which  is  found  among  them.  The  popular  opinion  on 
this  point  is  indeed  one  powerful  means  of  supporting 
the  existing  hypothesis.  It  is  commonly  held  that  all 
Indians  are  alike;  and  that  he  who  has  seen  one  of 
these  people  has,  to  any  useful  purpose  of  recognition, 
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seen  them  all.  One  uniform  physiognomy  is  said  to 
be  common  to  the  whole;  partaking,  as  we  have  just 
seen,  of  that  of  the  Mongolians.  If  this  were  establish- 
ed, it  would  undoubtedly  have  considerable  weight  in 
inducing  us  to  ascribe  them  to  a  single  origin,  «nd  of 
preference  to  that  which  we  have  been  discussing.  It 
is,  therefore,  the  more  remarkable  that  an  opinion  of 
so  much  importance,  and  so  generally  received, should 
differ  so  widely  from  the  statements  of  those  who  have 
had  the  best  opportunities  of  observing. 

"I  cannot  help  smiling,"  says  Molina,  "when  I 
read  in  certain  modern  authors,  and  those,  too,  ac- 
counted diligent  observers,  that  all  the  Americans 
have  one  cast  of  countenance,  and  that  when  you  have 
seen  one,  you  know  the  whole."  *'  The  difference  be- 
tween an  inhabitant  of  Chili  and  a  Peruvian  is  not  less 
than  between  an  Italian  and  a  German.  I  have  found 
the  Indians  of  Paraguay,  of  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  and 
of  other  parts.most  obviously  and  strikingly  distinguish- 
ed from  each  other  by  peculiar  lineaments."  In  South 
America,  according  to  Mr.  Lawrence,  we  have  the 
Caaiguas,  with  flat  noses,  observed  by  Del  Techo;  the 
Abipones,  of  whom  many  individuals  have  aquiline 
noses.by  Dobr  zhoffer;  the  Peruvians,  with  narrow  and 
aquiline  noses,  by  Ulloa;  the  Chilese,  with  rather  a 
broad  nose,  by  Molina,  and  the  Islanders  of  Tierra  del 
Fuego,  with  a  very  depressed  one,  by  G.  Foster. — 
"  The  same  style  of  features,"  says  Baron  Humboldt, 
"  exists,  no  doubt,  in  both  Americas;  but  those  Eu- 
ropeans who  have  sailed  on  the  great  rivers  Orinoco 
and  Amazons,  and  have  had  occasion  to  see  a  great 
number  of  tribes  assembled  under  the  monastical  hie- 
rarchy in  the  missions,  must  have  observed  that  the 
American  race  contains  nations  whose  features  differ  as 
essentially  from  one  another  as  the  numerous  varieties 
of  the  race  of  Caucasus,the  Circassians,  Moors,  and  Per- 
sians, differ  from  one  another.  The  tall  form  of  the 
Patagonians  is  again  found  by  us,  as  it  were,  among  the 
Caribs,  who  dwell  in  the  plains  from  the  delta  of  the 
Orinoco  to  the  sources  of  the  Rio  Bravo.  What  a  dif- 
ference between  the  figure,  physiognomy,  and  physi- 
cal constitution  of  these  Caribs,  (who  ought  to  be  ac- 
counted one  of  the  most  robust  nations  on  the  f..ce  of 
the  earth,  and  are  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  de- 
generate Zambos,  formerly  called  Caribs,  of  the  island 
St.  Vincent,)  and  the  squat  bodies  of  the  Chayma  In- 
dians of  the  province  of  Cumana!  What  a  difference 
ol  form  between  the  Indians  of  llascala.and  the  Lipans 
and  Chichimecs  of  the  northern  part  of  Mexico!" 

According  to  writers,  the  native  Indians  of  Brazil  are 
generally  of  a  much  more  intense  black  than  many  of 
the  other  races;  and,  if  we  may  give  trust  to  the  splen- 
did plates  of  Spix  and  Martins,  their  physiognomy  dif- 
fers widely  from  most  of  those  prevalent  among  the 
aborigines  of  the  United  States.  It  is  a  general  remark 
with  those  who  have  spent  a  length  of  time  among  the 
latter,  that  the  different  tribes  are  easily  known  from 
each  other  by  their  varieties  of  physiognomy,  Examples 
of  this.both  as  to  feature  and  complexion.are  not  difficult 
to  multiply :  but  one  recently  communicated  tome  by 
Mr.  Nutiall  is  the  more  interesting  as  bearing  upon 
another  point  in  the  inquiry,  the  supposed  resemblance 
to  the  Mongolians.  According  to  this  traveler,  the  In- 
[ duns  beyond  the  Hocky  Mountains  are  generally  char- 
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acterized  by  a  flat  nose,  and  gradually  approximate  to    convulsions  of  nature,   the  colonists  must  have  been 
the  Esquimaux!  while  the  Sioux  and  others  in  the  plains  j  conveyed  by  lorig  navigation,   and  this  with  additional 
of  the  Missouri,  are  distinguished  by  a  strongly  marked 
Roman  nose,  so  distinct  as  to  serve  the  men  of  the  two 
races  to  distinguish  each  other  in  time  of  war. 


If  we  refer  To  etymologies,  we  shall  find  a  still  great- 
er defect  in  the  evidence  of  the  identity  of  the  Ameri- 
can race.  Several  large  masses,  including  various 
tribes,  are  pointed  out  as  exhibiting  traces  of  so  many 
general  connections;  to  which  others  may  be  added,  as 
in  our  country,  the  Delaware,  the  Iroquois,  and  the 
southern  or  Florid'an.  With  the  exception  of  these  re- 
semblances, the  labours  of  Vater  have  been  quite  as 
unsuccessful  in  discovering  marks  of  etymological  simi- 
larity among  the  American  languages  themselves,  as 
between  these  and  the  dialects  of  the  older  world. 
These  families  of  nations,  though  sometimes  exten- 
sive, differ  quite  as  widely  from  one  another  as  any  of 
the  other  groups  within  the  limits  of  human  knowledge. 
At  the  same  time.it  must  be  confessed  that  they  all  pos- 
sess the  singular  resemblance  of  what  is  called  by  our 
distinguished  countryman,  P.  S.  Uupor.ceau,  Esq.  a 
highly  pulysynihetic  character;  a  quality  apparently 
derivable  from  a  peculiar  and  characteristic  turn  of 
mind. 

Such  and  so  various  are  the  arguments  which  have 
been  used,  as  we  have  collected  them,  in  discussi  ng 
the  celebrated  theory  of  the  Mongolian  or  so  called 
Tartar  origin  of  the  American  Indians.  The  inference 
must  be  drawn  by  my  hearers.  As  far  as  it  feels  prac- 
ticable to  the  humble  compiler  of  these  sheets  to  form 
an  opinion  on  a  subject  which  has  exhausted  so  much 
learning,  it  appears  to  him  to  stand  reduced  to  all  rea- 
sonable probability,  that  a  portion  of  Mongolian  blood 
has  contributed,  in  very  ancient  times,  to  swell  the 
population  of  the  two  Americas;  that  this  is  most  pre- 
dominant in  the  north,  the  Esquimaux  exhibiting  strong 
traces  of  it  in  their  physcal  conformation,  and  that  a 
certain  degrte  of  likelihood  accompanies  the  ascription 
of  a  share  of  it  to  some  of  the  other  tribes,  particularly 
in  those  met  with  by  Mr.  Nuttall,  west  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  which  seem  to  melt  gradually  into  the  Es- 
quimaux family. 

To  extend  it  to  the  whole  population  of  this  immense 
continent,  from  Greenland  toTierra  del  Fuego,  seems, 
on  the  other  hand,  to  be  a  strained  and  forced  conclu- 
sion, improbable  in  itself,  indeed  appearing  almost  im- 
possible, if  we  refer  to  the  considerations  which  we 
have  recently  expressed,  and  incapable  of  being  re- 
conciled with  the  immense  variety  of  languages,  and 
other  marks  of  numerous  independent  races.  The  in- 
ference which  most  commands  our  confidence,  is,  that 
America,  like  other  sections  of  the  world,  was  peopled 
from  several  sources;  and  that  this  was  effected  by  nu- 
merous colonies,  and  in  an  antiquity  so  remote  as  to 
precede  the  records  of  history,  the  invention  of  most 
domestic  mechanic  arts,  and  the  formation  of  widely 
diffused  languages. 

That  this  might  easily  have  taken  place  may  be  ob- 
viously inferred  from  a  fact  familiar  by  its  frequency, 
and  at  the  non-application  of  which  we  must  be  allow- 
ed to  express  our  surprise.  We  allude  to  the  peo- 
pling of  islands;  the  majority  of  which,  throughout 
the  globe,  including  nearly  all  those  within  climates 
favourable  to  human  life,  present  precisely  the  same 
problem  in  this  respect,  with  the  continent  of  Ameri- 
ca. They  have  been  found  inhabited,  and  this  from  a 
period  of  antiquity  more  remote  than  any  authentic  his- 
tory, by  diverse  and  barbarous  people;  and  to  the 
islands  must  be  added  the  continent  of  New  Hol- 
land. To  the  author  of  these  sheets,  it  has  often  ap- 
peared singular  that  the  identity  of  the  problem  of  their 
colonization  with  that  in  the  case  of  America,  had  not 
been  developed  by  the  writers  he  had  perused.  The 
difficulty  in  the  case  of  the  islands  is  even  greater  than 
in  the  other  instance.  We  have  here  no  approximation 
to  any  oldef  territory.    Unless  we  suppose  many  violent 


difficulties  to  which  we  shall  shortly  allude.     The  ex- 
istence of   barbarous  colonies   on  such  a   multitude  of 
detached  islands,  always  excepting  the  forced  and  im- 
probable hypothesis  of    so  many  separations  by  earth- 
quakes or  violent  irruptions  of  the  sea,  sufficiently  de- 
monstrates the  existence,  at  a  very  early  period  of  the 
human  race,  of  some  means  of  navigation.     All  the  ar- 
guments respecting  the  domestic  arts  and  the  training 
of  animals   which    we  recited  with  regard  to  America, 
are  more  or  less  applicable  to  the  islands,  and  some 
of  them  with  additional  force,  proving  the  remote  date, 
and  barbarous  condition  of  the  primal  colonies.     This 
being   established,  it  would  indeed  appear  to  the  wri- 
ter, that  the  practicability  of  the  settlement  of  Ameri- 
ca hardly  remains  a  problem.     If  we  can   suppose  sa- 
vages wandering  over  the  bosom  of  the  ocean  for  thou- 
sands of  miles,  on  rafts  or  in  canoes,  and  enabled  to  find 
islands  of  a  few  miles  in  width,   with   such  imperfect 
means  as  we  can  imagine  the*e  to  have  possessed,  how 
can  the  question  be  asked  in  what  manner  similar  ad- 
venturers could  attain  the  proximate  coast  of  a  mighty 
continent,   extending   throughout  a  third   part    of  the 
circumference  of  the  globe?     Indeed  the  real  difficupy 
must  have  been   less.     Where  one  canoe,  with  its  load 
of  starving  human  beings,  destitute  of  all  knowledge 
of  astronomy  or  geography,  could  discover  and  reach 
the  shore  of  a  small  island  in  the  midst  of  the  pathless 
expanse,   many  others  must  have   missed  the  narrow 
boundaries,  and  gone  on  wandering  over  the  ocean,  till 
want,    sickness    or  tempests,    put  a   period    to   their 
wretchedness.     The  prolonged  coast  of  a  continent,  on 
the   other  hand,  could  not  be  missed   by  any  one  who 
persevered  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time  in  the  same 
general    direction.     No   compass,    map,    or   scientific 
knowledge   is  necessary  to  reach    with  certainty,  that 
which  forms  an  impassible  barrier  between  one  ocean 
and  another      Colonization  might  easily  be  effected  at 
various  times,  and  at  a  great  number  of  independent 
points.     Persons  from  Africa,  from  the  Canary  isles,  or 
from  the  territory  supposed  by  Bory  de   St.  Vincent  to 
form  the  ancient  Atalantis,   from  the  Azores,  and  even 
from  Spain, m;ght  easily  make  the  short  run  to  America, 
by  the  aid  of  the  trade  winds.     This  facility  is  peculiar- 
ly great  where  the  Atlantic  is  narrowed  by  the  projec- 
tion of  the  two  coasts  of  Africa  and  Brazil.    On  the  west, 
similar  occurrences  are  rendered  more  probable  by  the 
proximity  and  number  of  the  islands,  and  by  the  pro- 
verbial calmness  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.     Nor  is  it  at  all 
impossible  that  similar  colonies  may  have  reached  our 
shores  from  China  and  Japan,  or  from  the  north  of  Eu- 
rope; the  only  objection  to  these  celebrated  hypotheses 
arising  from  the  absence  of  imported  arts,  and  the  total 
want  of  probable  evidence  towards  identifying  the  de- 
scendants of  the   colonists.     These   sources  may  have 
contributed   to    the  peopling  of  America;  but  the  con- 
siderations  which    we  have   heretofore  adduced  suffi- 
ciently demonstrate,  that,  if  they  ever  really  did  so,  it 
must  have  occurred  at  a  period  of  remote  antiquity  and 
extreme  barbarism. 

In  proceeding  to  comment  upon  the  individual  races 
which  may  have  thus  combined  to  form  the  population  of 
our  continent,  we  shall  adhere  to  the  plan,  pointed  out 
in  an  early  part  of  this  discourse, of  citing  or  mentioning 
but  in  a  cursory  manner,  the  various  theories,  and  the 
statements  collected  from  alleged  history,  of  coloniza- 
tion by  masses  of  civilized  men.  It  is  not  that  we  wish 
to  treat  t!  em  with  disrespect;  but  that  the  limits  of  this 
essay  will  not  allow  us  to  detail  the  very  copious  discus- 
sions to  which  they  have  given  rise.  This  appears  to 
us  the  less  necessary  from  the  arguments  which  we 
have  already  used  to  demonstrate  that  the  early  colo- 
nists of  America  could  not  have  possessed  the  arts  of 
civilization.  These  considerations  must  excuse  us  for 
what  would  otherwise  be  a  blameworthy  and  disre- 
spectful omission- 
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The  race  of  which   we   would  first  speak  is  one  to  j  we  have  next  to  inquire  the   probability  of  American 
which  we  have  often  been  surprised   that  so  little  at-  j  colonization. 

tention  has   hitherto  been  paid;  we   mean  the  Malay.         The  first  remark  which  we  shall  add  to  the  above  is 
Scattered   throughout  a  space   of  about  one  hundred  |  that  the  races  of  the  Malays  and  the  Americans  are  in 


and  forty  degrees  of  longitude,  or  about  two-fifths  of 
the  circumference  of  the  globe,  from  Madagascar  to 
Easter  Island,  in  the  vicinity  of  America,  characterized 
by  the  most  striking  peculiarities  as  a  race,  yet  exhibit- 
ing a  variety  of  modifications, this  singular  people  have 
justly  received  the  epithet  Oceanic.  Their  colonies 
have  been  the  most  widely  disseminated  upon  the  fare 
of  the  whole  earth.  Each  little  island,  formed  by  the 
deposites  of  the  sea  upon  some  coral  reef,  through  all 
the  vast  extent  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  may  almost  be 
said,  if  it  contain  the  necessary  materials  for  the  sup- 
port of  human  life,  to  be  inhabited  by  men  of  this  an- 
cestry. 

While  they  fill  the  whole  of  the  smaller  islands,  they 
occupy  the  coasts  of  the  larger;  the  negro  race  retreat- 
ing to  the  mountains,  before  the  superior  knowledge, 
activity  and  warlike  spirit  of  the  Malays,  thus  they 
possess  the  entire  coast  of  Celebes  and  of  Borneo,  that 
territory  so  large  that  authors  have  doubted  whether  it 
ought  not  to  be  denominated  a  continent.  In  the  great 
and  fertile  island  of  Java,  they  constitute  partially  ci- 
vilized nations,  possessed  of  a  literature,  a  religion, and 
a  splendid  style  of  architecture;  while  in  Madagascar 
they  seem  to  approxima'e  more  to  the  adjacent  Afri- 
cans; and  i«  the  peninsula  of  Malacca,  they  appear  to 
exist  in  such  a  fierce  and  untamed  condition,  that  aid- 
ed by  the  difficulties  of  the  country,  they  have  hitherto 
bid  defiance  to  the  prowess  and  ambition  of  the  adja- 
cent European  conquerors.  With  the  few  agricultural 
exceptions  enumerated,  the  Malays  are  distinguished 
by  a  restless  fondness  for  navigation  and  piracy,  and  as 
far  as  they  understand  them,  for  all  the  employments 
and  amusements  of  the  ocean.  In  the  South  sea  is- 
lands, they  furnish  the  greatest  swimmers  in  the  world; 
and  they  display  in  every  instance  where  they  addict 
themselves  to  the  maritime  life,  a  considerable  degree 
of  skill  in  the  construc'ion  and  management  of  Their 
vessels.  In  every  residence,  they  are  a  fierce  and  war- 
like people,  terrible  to  their  neighbours,  and  living  in 
a  state  of  constant  and  habitual  preparation  for  battle. 
Among  them  are  found,  collected  in  particular  lo- 
calities, numerous  individuals  whose  resemblance  to 
the  African  negro  is  so  great,  that  most  writers  have  re- 
ferred them  to  the  same  variety  of  mankind.  The  dif- 
ferences, if  any  exist,  are  slight,  and  not  sufficient  to 
do  away  the  idea  of  a  common  descent-  They  are  men 
of  a  black  complexion,  with  short  woolly  hair  and  a 
flattened  nose;  and  forma  striking  contrast  with  the 
fiery  and  cunning  Malays.  These  black  people  are 
found  in  the  Andaman  islands  in  the  bay  of  Bengal,  in 
the  continent  of  New  Holland,  the  vast  island  of  Van 
Diemen's  Land,  and  the  mountainous  and  woody  inte- 
rior of  the  torrid  regions  of  Borneo  and  Celebes. 
Some  of  them  much  resemble  the  African  blacks; 
others,  as  the  hew  Hollanders,  though  evidently  con- 
nected in  race,  possess  less  of  the  flattened  nose,  pro- 
jecting jaws  and  woolly  hair.  Some  of  these,  as  the 
Andaman  islanders,  are  considered  by  many  travel- 
lers as  the  most  imbrtited  of  the  human  race,  violent, 
sullen,  stupid,  and  apparently  devoid  of  humane  feel 
ings;  while  others,  as  the  New  Hollanders,  are  de- 
scribed as  gentle  and  inoffensive,  though  very  difficult 
to  bring  to  a  s'ate  of  civilization. 

Several  of  the  islands  of  the  South  sea  appear  not  to 
have  been  sufficiently  examined.  The  inhabitants, 
though  bearing  much  resemblance  to  their  neighbours 
of  the  Malay  race.have  not  as  yet  been  adequately  torn- 
pared,  through  the  medium  of  their  languages,  with 
tribes  of  the  acknowledged  stock.  It  is  sufficiently  ob- 
vious that  both  these  and  the  island  and  New  Holland 
blacks  could  only  have  reached  their  present  seats  by 


navigation,  at  least  unless  we  resort  to  the  hypothesis  of 

irruptions  of  the  sea.  Such  then  are  the  races  from  which  1  certainly  present  differences  fir  greater  than  any  which 


physical  appearance  extremely  similar.  In  following 
up  the  the  extension  of  the  former,  we  find  it  subjected 
to  many  varieties,  still  refeired  to  a  common  stock. 
If  we  decide  it  to  terminate  at  a  given  point, one  would 
naturally  expect  to  find,  in  that  situation,  a  well  mark- 
ed and  visible  change  in  form  and  physiognomy.  Now 
we  think,  if  the  characters  of  the  two  races,  the  Ameri- 
can and  the  Malay,  as  given  by  physiologists  and  tra- 
vellers, be  compared  with  each  other,  and  the  great 
variations  of  both  be  farther  taken  into  account,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  point  out  any  material,  we  would 
almost  say  any  difference  between  them  as  character- 
izing their  respective  totalities.  The  distinctions  be- 
tween  the  European  and  the  African  are  continually  be- 
fore us;  they  are  striking  and  no  one  could  possibly  avoid 
observing  many  of  them.  Those  between  the  former 
and  the  Mongolian,  although  less  distinctly  marked,  are 
yet  sufficiently  visible;  the  small,  narrow  and  oblique 
eye,  the  broad  and  flattened  countenance  and  the  de- 
pressed nose,  will  attract  every  one's  attention.  The 
Malay  is  distinguished  from  the  European  by  his  dark 
colour;  to  which  is  added  an  accumulation  of  smaller 
and  less  essential  characters,  the  enumeration  of  which 
may  embarrass  the  attention.  Let  us  inquire  whether 
the  alleged  fifth  variety,  the  Amer  cans,  possess  dis- 
tinctive characters  of  equal  value,  or  sufficient  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  one  of  its  nearest  neighbours. 

The  characters  of  the  Malay  variety  of  the  human 
species,  according  to  Blumenbach  and  his  copyists,  are, 
a  brown  colour,  hair  more  or  less  black,  and  abundant, 
head  rather  narrow,  bones  of  the  face  huge  and  promi- 
nent, nose  full  and  broad  towards  the  apex,  with  a  large 
mouih.  The  colour,  according  to  Lawrence,  varies 
from  a  light  tawny  tint,  not  deeper  than  that  of  the 
Spaniards  and  Portuguese,  to  a  deep  brown  approach- 
ing to  black,  It  is  well  known  that  some  are  nearly 
white.  We  shall  follow  Lawrence  in  copying  the 
characters  of  the  American  variety,  as  he  gives  them 
more  fully  than  Blumenbach.  They  are  stated  to  be 
adaikskinofa  more  or  less  red  tint,  black,  straight 
and  long  hair,  small  beard,  which  is  getv  rally  eradicat- 
ed, and  a  countenance  and  skull  very  similar  to  those  of 
the  Mongolian  tribes — a  statement,  the  correctness  of 
which  we  have  just  been  discussing.  'J  he  forehtad,  it 
is  farther  said,  is  low,  the  eyes  deep,  the  face  broad, 
paiticularly  across  the  cheeks,  winch  are  prominent 
and  round,  d.  Yet  the  fa^e  is  not  so  flattened  as  in  the 
Mongols;  the  nose  and  other  features  being  more  dis- 
tinct and  projecting  The  mouth  is  large,  and  the  lips 
rather  thick.  The  forehead  and  vertex  are  in  some  ca- 
ses deformed  by  art. 

The  hearer  will  recollect  the  observations  already 
made  upon  this  alleged  resemblance  to  the  Mongolian 
variety.  It  should  farther  be  added,  that  according  to 
Cuvier,  the  Malays  themselves  are  a  branch  of  the  Mon- 
golian lace.  Having  premised  thus  much,  we  ask  the 
question,  where  are  the  distinctive  marks?  Different 
language  is  used  to  express  the  charade  is  of  the  two 
nations;  but  where  are  the  real  means  of  discrimination, 
which  should  be  supposed  adequate  to  distinguish  two 
of  the  four  or  five  great  families  of  the  human  rare? — 
What  is  there  in  these  definitions,  indicating  a  differ- 
ence greater  than  that  which  subsists  between  different 
branches  of  a  great  race;  between  the  French,  Geiv 
mans  and  Italians,  or  indeed  between  many  of  the  mo- 
difications of  the  Malay  or  of  the  American  race  amoog 
them-elvcs?  The  imbruted,  lower  caste  savage  of 
Owhyhee,  the  handsome  Marquesan,  the  animated, half 
civilized  and  fiery  Javanese,  or  to  come  to  our  own, 
continent,  the  fair  Cherokee,  the  black  Biazilian,  the 
giganfc  Charib,  and  the  stunted  Chayma,  mentioned 
by  Humboldt,  and  to  proceed  farther,  the  Esquimaux, 
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may  be  deduced  from  the  characters  here  presented. 
None  certainly  can  be  inferred  from  these  at  all  compar 
able  to  those  which  subsist  between  the  Caucasian,  and 
the  Mongol,  the  African,  or  the  Malay.  We  may  be  al- 
lowed, too,  to  note  that  the  alleged  red  of  the  Irdians 
is  frequently  artificial;  and  that  the  appel'ation  "  red 
men,"  is  generally  claimed  by  these  people,  from  an 
idea  of  the  superior  beauty  of  the  colour.  Our  ordina- 
ry habits  of  observation  have  not  led  us  to  identify  red 
as  a  tinge  of  striking  prevalence,  sufficient  to  distin- 
guish the  dark  tinge  of  the  Indian  from  the  brown  of 
other  races.  We  may  add,  that  the  Malay  features, 
which  we  have  frequently  inspected, never  appeared  to 
us  to  have  a  well  characterized  distinction  from  the  In- 
dians sufficient  to  constitute  a  section  of  mankind;  and 
that  the  craniums  of  the  two  races  in  our  collections  are 
nearly  identical,  and  could  not  be  preserved  from  con- 
fusion without  artificial  marks. 

We  see  nothing,  therefore,  in  the  features  of  the  In- 
dians which  forbids  their  descent  from  Malay  colonists. 
The  difficulty  in  regard  to  language  appears  at  first 
view  far  more  imposing.  Of  this  we  may  judge  in 
part  from  the  compilations  of  Vater,  of  which  we 
nave  already  given  an  account.  Yet  it  ought  to 
be  added  that,  in  this  point,  the  examination  which  that 
distinguished  man  was  enabled  to  make,  was  necessari- 
ly defective.  The  languages  of  the  eastern  and  south- 
eastern islands  in  the  South  sea,  more  immediately  ad- 
jacent to  our  continent,  according  to  Balbi,  have  been 
but  very  imperfectly  examined;  and  whether  resem- 
blances shall  or  shall  not  in  the  future,  be  found  be- 
tween them  and  the  dialects  of  America,  it  is  not  ad- 
missible, at  the  present  time,  to  cite  them  as  affording 
a  difficulty,  the  existence  of  which  has  not  yet  been 
attested.  It  cannot  be  assumed  that  they  differ  from 
the  languages  of  America,  while  we  know  not  what 
they  are.  It  appears  from  the  tables  of  the  writer  last 
named,  that  among  tribes  which  resemble  the  other  in- 
habitants of  the  South  sea,  (and  may  therefore  be  rea- 
sonably supposed  of  the  same  Malay  race,)  languages 
have,  notwithstanding,  been  discovered  which  do  not 
appear  to  exhibit  a  Malay  origin.  If  this  be  confirmed 
by  future  investigations,  the  process  of  forming  new  and 
diversified  tongues,  among  the  rovers  of  that  nautical 
race,  may  be  regarded  as  having  commenced  in  the 
islands;  and  it  is,  therefore,  in  no  respect  difficult  to 
suppose  its  extension  to  the  mainland  of  America. 

This  subject  will,  perhaps,  receive  additional  illus- 
tration from  a  reference  to  the  mode  in  which  such  a 
colonization  as  that  of  which  we  have  been  treating 
might  reasonably  be  supposed  to  have  taken  place. — 
The  most  plausible  explanation  which  we  can  imagine 
of  the  manner  in  which  remote  islands  become  occupied 
by  men  in  a  barbarous  state,  is  by  small  parties,  wan- 
dering in  canoes  or  boats  of  some  description,  and 
either  driven  by  storms  or  led  by  errors  in-  their  esti- 
mation of  the  distances  they  tra\erse,  until  they  have 
lost  the  power  of  returning  to  their  native  coasts.  In 
such  a  situation,  it  must  undoubtedly  be  supposed 
that  a  very  large  portion  would  be  destroyed;  but 
individuals  might  survive  till  they  reached  the  shore  of 
some  unknown  land.  It  is  capable  of  being  imagin- 
ed that  similar  voyages  might  have  been  attempted  with 
design;  but  we  must  still  suppose  this  to  have  taken 
place  in  small  parties.  Any  other  supposition  than 
this,  any  one  which  presumes  a  deliberate  intention  to 
discover  new  countries  by  larger  masses  of  men, 
would  imply  the  possession  of  something  like  civiliza- 
tion, and  of  more  of  the  domestic  arts  than  are  found 
among  the  American  Indians.  Indeed,  the  small  islands 
from  which  the  departure  would,  in  the  present  state 
of  our  earth,  be  obliged  to  take  place,  could  hardly  be 
supposed  capable  of  furnishing  larger  bodies  of  navi- 
gators. We  have.therefore,  before  us  the  spectacle  of  a 
numerous  series  of  islands,  which  must,  beyond  all 
reasonable  doubt.have  been  colonized  by  small  "numbers 
of  barbarians,  wandering  in  boats  or  on  rafts,  from  one 


resting  place  to  another,  suffering  every  disaster  that 
could  be  inflicted  on  them  by  the  ocean,  the  weather, 
and  deficiency  of  food;  but  surviving  to  furnish  inhabi- 
tants to  nearly  all  of  them.  In  what  manner  can  these 
be  supposed  to  have  reached  the  mainland,  if  not  in 
detached  families  of  two,  three,  four,  or  more,  in  a 
starving  condition, and  after  a  separation  of  many  gene- 
rations from  any  parent  stock?  We  will  not  say  that 
the  multiplicity  of  American  languages  is  capable  of 
explanation;  but  it  does  appear  to  us,  that  such  a  colo- 
nization as  this  goes  nearer  to  furnishing  an  adequate 
one  than  any  thing  that  can  possibly  be  deduced  from 
the  Mongolian  hypothesis.  The  one  requires  the  sup- 
position of  an  immense  succession  of  colonies,  succeed- 
ing one  another  throughout  the  world-girding  length  of 
two  continents,  and  by  some  means  hitherto  unexplain- 
ed, becoming  isolated  in  their  acquisitions,  sufficiently 
to  permit  them  to  develop  the  enormous  variety  of 
languages  which  has  been  alleged  to  be  found  among 
their  successors.  The  other  draws  a  great  number  of 
detached  families,  from  different  islands,  and  perhaps 
from  the  continent  of  Africa,  at  different  and  distant 
periods,  in  a  state  of  ignorance  and  misery,  and  lands 
them  at  as  many  points  as  may  be  supposed  accessible 
to  such, along  the  immense  western  and  eastern  coasts  of 
the  two  Americas.  If  we  suppose  these  the  oHspring 
of  the  adjacent  islanders,  they  are  such  as  have  been 
for  an  indefinite  time  secluded  from  the  rest  of  the 
world;  and  have,  therefore,  enjoyed  the  best  opportu- 
nity of  forming  distinct  languages.  Arriving  in  the  vast 
forests  of  the  new  continent,  they  must  have  found 
themselves  for  hundreds,  perhaps,  in  some  instances, 
thousands  of  years,  as  completely  insulated  as  when 
they  inhabited  their  remote  islands;  their  progeny  not 
encountering  those  of  others,  till,  after  a  long  lapse  of 
time  and  a  great  increase  of  number?,  they  were  induc- 
ed to  spread  themselves  or  to  migrate  in  search  of  food. 
Can  any  combination  of  circumstances,  short  of  miracu- 
lous intervention,  be  imagined  more  capable  of  the 
formation  of  a  great  number  of  languages? 

The  condition  in  which  we  have  endeavoured  to 
show  that  colonists  from  the  remote  Malay  islands  must 
be  supposed  to  have  arrived,  will  perhaps  correspond 
better  than  most  others,  with  the  ignorance  of  arts  and 
of  domestic  quadrupeds  which  we  have  described  as 
having  existed  among  the  American  Indians.  To  this 
we  may  add  some  similarity  of  character,  particularly 
\  in  their  proneness  to  war  on  the  small  scale,  and  their 
peculiar  acuteness  in  conducting  it;  unlike  the  barba- 
rians of  the  Mongolian  race,  who  generally  spend  their 
time  in  the  care  of  cattle,  and  have  seldom  been  repre^ 
sented  in  the  warlike  character  unless  in  large  masses, 
and  urged  by  powerful  chiefs.  There  are  perhaps  few 
races  in  the  world  so  much  addicted  to  petty  warfare  as 
the  Malays  and  the  American  Indians. 

We  apprehend  that  we  can  find  within  the  bounds  of 
America  herself  farther  arguments,  not  without  their 
weight,  tending  to  point  out  the  South  Sea  Islanders  as 
the  principal  source  of  American  population.  In  con- 
templating the  masses  of  human  beings  which  inhabi- 
ted the  surface  of  this  vast  continent,  if  we  look  for  the 
points  of  greatest  population,  we  shall  find  them  in  the 
west.  If  we  look  for  the  traces  of  ancient  civilization, 
they  are  rarely  to  be  met  with,  and  incomparably  infe- 
rior in  number  and  magnificence  in  any  regions  which 
are  not  easily  accessible  from  the  western  coast.  If 
we  inquire  for  the  traditions  of  the  natives,  at  least  in 
northern  America,  amid  the  confusion  and  inconsisten- 
cy with  which  they  are  justly  repioached,  we  may 
still  discover  a  predominant  opinion  directing  us  to  the 
same  quarter;  a  circumstance  which  has  already  been 
used  to  support  the  Mongolian  hypothesis.  One  of  the 
largest  masses  of  Indian  population,  as  far  as  is  gather- 
ed from  early  writers,  seems  to  have  been  in  the  em- 
pire of  Peru.  In  this,  the  arts  were  carried  to  a  height 
that  astonished  the  conquerors.  A  large  population, 
governed  by  laws,   and  by   a  hereditary  race  of  kings 
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and  priests,  was  for  the  most  part  peaceably  engaged 
in  the  labors  of  an  extended  and  complicated  agricul- 
ture, in  the  mechanic  arts,  and  in  the  improvement  of 
the  country  by  the  construction  of  roads,  temples,  and 
monuments.  South  of  these,  we  find  Chili,  a  highly 
populous  country,  and  among  ils  inhabitants,  the  war- 
like Araucanians,  whose  numbers  and  prowess  for  cen- 
turies resisted  the  Spanish  arms,  and  who  do  not  appear 
to  have  ever  been  entirely  subdued.  Farther  north, 
the  ancient  Muyscas  are  situated  with  a  similar  relation 
to  the  Pacific  Ocenn,  The  continuation  of  this  line  of 
populous  empires  and  republics  embraces  next  the 
thronging  tribes  of  Guatimala  and  the  celebrated  mon- 
archy of  Mexico.  These  regions,  it  is  true,  extend  to 
the  borders  of  a  sea  communicating  with  the  Atlantic; 
but  it  should  be  considered  that  this  arises  from  the 
deep  indentation  of  the  continent  produced  by  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  and  the  Caribbean  Sea,  and  that  the  two 
populous  countries  we  have  n;  med,  although  accessi- 
ble from  the  Atlantic,  are  more  immediately  so  from 
the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  dense  population  described 
by  the  Spanish  writers  as  having  been  encountered  by 
their  countrymen  in  Florida,  the  West  India  Islands, 
aad  the  Spanish  Main,  countries  lying  exposed  to  the 
Atlantic,  possessed  the  advantages,  in  colonization,  of 
great  facility  for  canoe  navigation.  They  do  not, 
moreover,  appear  to  have  existed  in  such  large  masses, 
or  in  such  a  high  state  of  civilization,  as  their  neighbors 
of  Mexico.  F'arther  north  than  this,  we  do  not  hear  of 
a  dense  population;  but  in  the  place  of  it,  along  the 
western  coast,  we  have  the  original  country,  the  officina 
gentium,  to  which  numerous  tribes  allege  that  they  can 
trace  their  origin.  As  we  have  already  had  occasion  to 
state,  the  various  nations  of  Toltec  or  Aztec  race,  that 
have  inhabited  the  fertile  mountain  plains  of  Mexico, 
are  alleged  to  have  proceeded  from  the  vicinity  of  Cali- 
fornia; and  the  traditions  of  a  western  origin  which  have 
been  gathered  from  our  own  tribes,  point  towards  a  re- 
gion still  farther  north. 

We  have  thus  endeavored  to  exhibit  the  arguments 
which  appear  to  us  to  indicate  the  Malay  or  Oceanic 
race  of  the  South  Seas,  as  having  probably  furnished 
the  largest  share  to  the  population  of  the  two  Americas. 
We  have  aimed  to  support  this  by  adducing  the  fitness 
of  these  people  to  furnish  detached  and  isolated  colo- 
nies, of  a  single  family  at  a  time,  to  various  and  rt  mote 
parts  of  the  coast,  and  in  a  state  of  barbarism  and  igno- 
rance sufficient  to  account  for  the  production  of  numer- 
ous and  unconnected  languages;  by  urging  their  ignor- 
ance of  history,  arts  and  domestic  animals,  the  adequate 
resemblance  of  their  present  descendants  in  the  islands 
of  the  South  Sea  to  the  American  Indians,  their  vicini 
ty,  their  habits  of  navigation,  and  the  fact  of  their 
having  colonized  the  most  widely  spread  portions  of 
the  globe  of  all  the  known  varieties  of  mankind;  and 
finally,  by  remarking  the  existence  of  the  largest 
masses  of  people,  in  the  most  advanced  stage  ofciviK- 
zation,  and  apparently  during  the  greatest  space  of 
time,  along  the  whole  western  coasts  of  these  continents, 
as  far  as  these  traverse  the  more  habitable  zones  of  the 
earth. 

In  thus  endeavoring  to  disprove  in  favor  of  the  Ma- 
lays, the  commonly  established  supposition  of  the  origin 
of  the  American  Indians  from  a  single  localitv,  it  has 
not  been  our  design  to  exclude  those  other  sources 
from  which,  with  more  or  less  probability,  it  can  be 
urged  that  a  portion  of  their  progenitors  were  derived. 
We  have  already  mentioned  the  resemblances  of  the 
Mayo  language  of  Honduras  to  some  of  the  dialects  of 
Africa.  We  mny  quote  from  Pauw's  researches,  to 
which  however  we  are  far  from  giving  implicit  credit, 
the  statement  that  Raleigh  met  with  negroes  in  Guiana, 
Vasco  Nunez,  in  Quarequa,  and  Rogers,  in  California. 
In  addition  to  ibis,  we  have  already  cited  several  (  ther 
considerations,  among  which  are  the  trade  winds,  and 
the  great  contraction  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  from  the 
simultaneous  projection  of  the  two  continents.       An 


oblique  line  from  Sierra  Leone,  in  Africa,  to  Paraiba, 
in  Brazil,  measures,  upon  the  map,  about  1890  Eng- 
lish miles.  These  circumstances  would  certainly  tend 
to  facilitate  migration  from  Africa  to  South  America. 

Of  the  other  sources  from  which  it  has  been  suggest- 
ed that  this  continent  may  have  received  a  portion  of 
its  population,  few  remain  but  such  as  imply  some  de- 
gree of  civilization  on  the  part  of  the  colonists.  To  all 
these  we  have  made  a  partial  reply  in  that  part  of  our 
observations  intended  to  prove  that  America  was  colo- 
nized by  a  barbarous  people.  Neitherthe  Scandinavi- 
ans, as  we  find  them  in  history,  the  Welsh  of  Prince 
Madoc,  the  Egyptians,  the  Mongolian  conquerors,  nor 
the  Chinese,  could  possibly  have  been  the  settlers  of  a 
new  continent  without  leaving  behind  them,  universal- 
ly dispersed,  the  knowledge  of  many  instruments, 
weapons,  metals  and  domestic  animals,  and  we  may  add, 
organized  languages,  the  traces  of  which,  from  their 
intrinsic  usefulness,  would  not  have  entirely  disappear- 
ed. A  tribe  originally  numerous  and  possessed  of  iron 
and  the  sword,  could  never  have  sunk  in  extermina- 
tion beneath  the  stoi  e  hatchets  and  arrows  of  our  In- 
dians; nor  if  they  had,  would  their  instruments  have  been 
lost  by  their  successors,  or  escape  our  search  in  exam- 
ining their  tombs.  We  have,  for  these  reasons,  laid 
out  but  little  space  for  the  inquiry  into  the  merits  of  va- 
rious theories  of  American  colonization  from  such 
sources.  It  would,  however,  be  an  injustice  to  our 
subject  to  pass  them  over  without  notice,  or  to  omit  to 
remark  the  vast  extent  of  curious  and  learned  inquiry 
into  which  they  are  calculated  to  lead  us-  They  have 
occupied  much  space,  in  many  volumes.  We  shall 
give  a  hasty  indication  of  some  of  them;  abridging 
nearly  the  whole  from  the  ample  list  of  Professor 
Vater. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  mention  the  mere  suppo- 
sition of  some  biblical  commentators,  that  the  Naphtu- 
him,  a  tribe  of  the  descendants  of  Misraim,  enumerated 
in  the  Scriptures,  were  the  Americans;  or  that  of  Arias 
Montanus,  that  America  was  the  Ophir  of  Solomon's 
commercial  navigation.  Later  critics  h&ve,  we  believe, 
referred  Ophir  to  Ceylon  or  Malacca.  'I  he  similarity 
between  the  Mexicans  and  the  ancient  Egyptians,  to 
which  we  have  already  alluded,  is  such  as  at  first  view 
to  assume  quite  a  different  aspect.  The  origin  of  the 
former  from  the  latter  has  been  maintained  by  Huetius, 
Alhanasius,  Kircher,  Siguenza  and  Clavigero.  The 
resemblance  between  the  two  nations  must  be  confess- 
ed to  be  striking  and  astonishing.  It  extends  to  their 
pyramids,  to  the  ideographic  portion  of  their  hiero- 
glyphics, to  a  part  of  their  mythology,  to  their  manner 
|  of  computing  time,  to  their  clothing,  to  some  of  their 
customs,  and  even,  if  we  trust  the  pottery  and  sculp- 
ture of  the  Mexicans  which  have  been  exhibited  in  this 
country,  and  the  plates  in  the  works  of  Humboldt,  to 
their  physiognomy.  In  the  \\xes  des  Cordilleres  of 
\  Baron  Humboldt,  are  inserted  several  ancient  Mexican 
i  paintings,  bearing  a  truly  startling  analogy  to  the 
Scripture  narrative  s  of  Noah  and  the  deluge,  of  Eve  and 
the  serpent,  and  of  Cain  a'nd  Abel.  On  this  discussion 
we  have  neither  space  nor  time  to  enlarge;  but  we  will 
s'ate  in  brief  the  arguments  with  which  we  would 
rebut  this  hypothesis.  They  are— 1.  That  Mexico  and 
Egypt  alike  lie  very  remote  from  the  point  of  approxi- 
mation between  the  two  continents.  2.  That  the  re- 
mote navigation  of  the  Egyptians  is  of  very  doubtful 
authenticity.  3.  That,  the"  traditions  of  the  Mexicans 
referring  their  origin  to  the  north-west,  this  considera- 
tion militates  against  the  possibility  of  that  country  hav- 
ing been  reached  by  the  Egyptians  over  the  sea,  and 
compels  us  to  the  supposition  of  a  long  migration 
through  the  countless  tribes  of  the  land  passage,  round 
more  than  half  the  world.  4.  That  Mexican  civilization 
appears  obviously  a  growth  and  refinement  of  the  ideas 
and  habits  still  found  among  the  barbarous  tribes  farther 
north.  5.  The  whole  remaining  reasoning  which  we 
have  already  adduced  to  show   that  the  origin  of  the 
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Americans  must  have  been  from  a  barbarous  people; 
the  Egyptians,  like  other  civilized  nations,  having  been 
acquainted  with  the  use  of  various  metals,  domestic 
arts,  and  subjugated  animals,  and  with  an  organized 
language  and  a  history.  From  these  considerations  we 
conclude  that  the  resemblance  of  the  Mexicans  to  the 
Egyptians  is  the  simple  effect  of  that  similarity  which 
exists  between  the  minds,  bodies  and  necessities  of  men 
in  the  same  stage  of  civilization  in  whatever  part  of  the 
world. 

The  hypothesis  of  the  origin  of  the  Indians  from  the 
Jews,  and  in  particular,  from  the  ten  lost  tribes,  is  sup- 
ported by  a  number  of  writers,  some  of  whom  we  have 
already  cited.  Gomara  upholds  their  descent  from  the 
Canaanites,  expelled  by  Joshua  from  the  promised 
land.  Le  Compte  and  Hornn  name  the  Phoenicians,  in 
consequence  of  their  extensive  navigation.  Acosta  and 
Moraez  suggest  the  faci  ity  with  which  Carthaginian 
ships  could  run  clown  the  trade  winds,  and  in  a  short 
time  arrive  in  America;  where  iheir  posterity,  isolated 
from  the  rest  of  mankind,  might  relapse  into  barbarism; 
and  Garcia  quotes  ancient  authorities  which  describe 
the  erection  of  great  buildings  by  the  Carthaginians, 
and  compares  these  with  remains  found  on  this  side  of 
the  Atlantic.  A  certain  degree  of  importance  is  ascrib- 
ed to  these  considerations  by  Vater;  as  well  as  to  the 
sacrifices  of  children  by  the  Carthaginians,  and  by  the 
inhabitants  of  New  Grenada.  De  Laet  defends  the 
claims  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Spain  to  the  reputa  - 
lion  of  having  furnished  a  portion  of  the  population  of 
America.  These,  when  expelled  from  their  own  coun- 
try, by  the  cruelties  of  the  Carthaginian  and  Koman 
conquerors,  he  supposes  to  have  migrated  to  the  islands 
on  the  western  coast  of  Africa,  and  from  these  beyond 
the  ocean.  In  confirmation  of  this,  he  quotes  a  passage 
in  Pliny,  describing  large  buildings  found  in  uninhabit- 
ed islands  on  the  coast  of  Africa.  Charron  and  Postel 
maintain  the  hypothesis  that  the  Gaids  colonized  our 
continent,  and'defend  it  by  referring  to  the  custom  of 
human  sacrifices.  Milius  ascribes  the  coloniz  ition  to 
the  Celtic  race,  and  l)e  Lael  and  Valancey  endeavor  to 
confirm  it  by  a  comparison  of  languages  and  by  other 
evidence.  Several  of  the  coincidences  in  language 
which  are  founded  on  words  selected  from  La  Hontan, 
are  shown  by  Vater  to  be  erroneous  or  exaggerate  ; 
the  remainder  are  few  and  might  easily  be  accidental. 
In  the  work  of  De  Laet  is  contained,  in  an  extract  from 
David  Powel's  Historia  Cambria:,  the  celebrated  and 
romantic  story  of  the  expedition  of  Madoc,  son  of  Owen 
Gwyneth,  and  the  origin  of  the  supposed  Wel-h  In- 
dians; and  the  glory  of  the  exploit  is  proclaimed  in  the 
poems  of  Meredith,  published  in  1477.  Prince  Madoc, 
disgusted  with  the  quarrels  which  took  place  r.mong 
his  brothers  after  the  death  of  their  father,  collected  a 
large  number  of  followers,  together  with  several  vessels, 
which  he  provisioned  for  a  long  voyage,  and  set  out  in 
search  of  unknown  countries.  In  the  distant  west,  he 
discovered  a  fertile  and  uninhabited  region;  which  he 
left  in  possession  of  a  part  of  his  followers,  while  he  re 
paired  to  Wales,  and  ltd  a  new  colony  to  his  settle- 
ments, from  which  he  never  again  returned.  The 
searches  made  within  this  continent,  together  with  the 
various  reports  of  Welsh  1  ndians,  to  which  this  narrative 
has  given  rise,  are  well  known  to  antiquaries.  We  ob- 
serve, by  a  note  of  Mr.  Duponceau,  in  the  recently 
published  volume  of  the  Transactions  of  this  Society, 
that  a  native  of  Wales  is  now  in  the  United  States,  engag- 
ed in  this  hitherto  fruitless  research;  exhibiting  another 
example  of  that  generous  devotion  to  the  claims  of  con- 
sanguinity and  the  glory  of  their  ancestors,  for  which 
that  high-minded  people  have  so  often  been  re. 
nowned. 

The  origin  of  the  Amerirans  h:isbeen  also  ascribed  to 
another  great  maritime  nation,  the  Norwegians  or  Nor- 
mans; and  this  hypothesis  is  in  part  maintained  with 
all  the  authority  of  the  celebrated  Grotius.  Ancient  | 
Icelandic  and  Norwegian  narratives  relate  the  progress 


I  of  their  ancestors  from  Iceland  to  Greenland,  and  from 
!  thence  to  Estotiland  and  Skralingaland  or  Wineland  the 
Good;  which  are  taken  to  be  parts  of  the  continent  of 
j  America.  Our  readers  will  find  a  number  of  curious 
j  details  on  this  subject  in  the  recently  published  volume 
I  of  the  Transactions  to  which  we  have  already  alluded. 
J  We  may  surely  be  allowed  to  refer  to  the  suggestion 
'  that  the  name  of  Greenland,  so  incomprehens  ble  when 
;  applied  to  a  region  of  eternal  snow  and  ice,  may  be 
|  explained,  if  we  suppose  a  confusion  in  the  minds  of 
;  these  unscientific  voyagers,  between  that  steril  country, 
J  and  parts  of  the  coasts  of  Labrador  and  New  England, 
]  which  may  have,  been  visited  in  different  expeditions. 
:  Grotius  has  also  remarked  the  resemblance  between 
some  religious  customs  of  Yucatan  and  those  of  the 
i  Ethiopians;  from  which  he  anticipates  the  inference, 
;  to  wh  ch  we  have  already  alluded,  on  other  grounds, 
j  with  regard  to  the  adjacent  territory  of  Honduras,  that 
colonists  may  have  reached  that  vicinity  from  Africa. 
!  The  same  illustrious  writer  points  out  similarities  between 
the  customs  of  Peru  and  those  of  China,  and  attributes 
1  the  colonization  of  the  remaining  portion  of  South 
[  America  to  the  Javanese.  As  remarked  by  the  judi- 
cious Vater,  the  resemblances  with  China  are  only  such 
as  may  be  attributed  to  a  similarity  of  character  and  an 
equal  degree  of  civilization.  It  is  proper  to  add  that 
Fischer  unites  with  Grotius  in  the  Chinese  hypothesis; 
and  that  He  Guignr s  endeavors  to  prove,  by  historical 
researches,  that  the  worship  of  the  Grand  Lama  was 
transplanted  to  America  in  the  year  456,  and  that  a 
Chinese  ship  formerly  sailed  annually,  by  the  way  of 
Kamtschatka,  to  the  north-west  of  California,  carrying 
on  an  extensive  commerce.  Sir  William  Jones  endea- 
vors to  draw  a  parallel  between  the  Hindu  mythology 
and  customs,  and  those  of  the  Peruvians,  sufficient  to 
establish  a  connection  in  the  same  manner  as  attempted 
by  Grotius  in  regard  to  the  Chinese.  Of  the  theory  of 
Forniel,  which  refers  the  origin  of  the  Americans  to 
Japan,  and  to  the  coasts  of  Asia  lying  northwards  of 
that  Archipelago,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  speak;  as  ac- 
cording to  the  just  remark  of  Vater,  this  is  the  vicinity 
by  which  the  Mongolian  immigration  must  be  supposed 
to  have  arrived,  and  the  former  supposition  is  there- 
fore involved  in  the  one  already  so  fully  discussed. 
According  to  J  R.  Forster,  the  population  of  Ameri- 
i  ca  m;<y  be  supposed  to  have  been  influenced  by  the 
|  shipwreck  and  destruction  of  the  great  fleet  of  Koblai 
Khan,  with  which,  in.the  year  1281,  after  the  conquest 
of  China,  he  attempted  that  of  Japan.  The  fleet  was 
lost  in  a  storm,  and  it  is  not  too  much,  in  the  opinion  of 
Mr.  Forster,  to  suppose  that  some  of  his  vessels  reach- 
ed America.  Humboldt  quotes,  from  the  annals  of 
China,  a  statement  that  a  tribe  of  the  Kiong-nu,  with 
its  leader,  was  completely  lost  sight  of  in  Northern  Si- 
beria; and  then  inquires  whether  these  were  the  Aztecs 
of  the  Mexican  territory.  Acosta  gives  it  as  his  opin- 
ion, that  men  and  animals  reached  America,  by  the 
northern  extremity,  from  both  Europe  and  Asia;  and 
adds,  in  order  to  confirm  the  idea  that  the  population 
of  America  reached  that  country  by  an  over  land  route, 
that  the  islands  which  were  difficult  of  access  from  the 
continent,  weie  found  uninhabited.  With  regard  to 
some  of  them,  as  Juan  Fernandez,  this  is  known  to  be 
correct.  The  Gallipagos  were  scarcely  capable  of 
supporting  human  life.  Garcia,  in  commenting  upon 
Acosta,  remarks  that  America  was  peopled  from  va- 
rious sources.and  by  various  means,  both  accidental  and 
intentional;  and  he  enumerates  among  the  parent  na- 
tions, Greeks,  Phenicians,  Tartars,  Chinese,  Carthagi- 
nians, Jews,  Komans,  and  ancient  Spaniards.  De  Laet 
apprehends  that  Spaniards  probably  reached  America 
by  the  way  of  the  Canary  Islands  and  the  Azores;  and 
that  Irish  colonists  probably  also  arrived  there.  Besides 
these,  he  imagines  Scythians  to  have  also  contributed 
lo  swell  the  mass,  and  to  have  introduced,  in  South 
America,  the  barbarous  practice  of  cannibalism.  As 
is  well  observed  by  Vater,  the  existence  of  cannibalism 
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proves  nothing!  as  many  uncultivated  nations  were 
al;ke  guilty  of  this  enormity.  This  horrible  custom  is, 
we  think,  best  explained  by  Humboldt,  in  a  manner  to 
which  we  have  already  alluded.  Ue  Laet  adds,  that 
South  America  was  probably  colonized  from  the  Islands 
of  the  South  Sea;  though  this  idea,  maintained  by  Dr, 
S.  L-  M.tchell,  is  rejected  by  Charlevoix  and  Vater,  as 
more  improbable  than  the  route  by  North  America  and 
Tartary.  'I  he  theory  of  George  de  Hornn,  although 
certainly  of  less  authority  thon  those  of  Grotius  and 
Garcia,  is  at  least  equally  elaborate  and  complicated. 
We  sketch  it  from  the  same  source  from  which  we 
have  borrowed  most  of  the  above.  He  rejects  Negroes, 
the  inhabitants  of  the  north  of  Eun  pe,  Greeks,  Ro- 
mans, Hindoos,  Jews,  Christians,  and  Moharrirneelans. 
America,  according  to  him,  was  first  settled  from  the 
north,  by  Scythians,  who  were  followed  successively 
by  Phenicians,  Carthaginians, Canaanites,  and  Chinese; 
and  many  detached  colonists  of  different  nations,  in- 
cluding probably  some  Jews  and  Christians,  were  added 
to  the  list  after  this  continent  had  been  fully  peopled. 
The  first  arrival  of  the  Phenician  race  must  have  been 
in  very  remote  antiquity.  The  second  was  that  men- 
tioned by  Diodoius  Siculus;  where  he  states  that  the 
Carthaginians  sent  colonies  to  an  island  in  Western 
Libya.  It  is  highly  probable  continues  De  Hornn,  that 
among  the  fleets  of  Ophir,  some  of  the  crews  may  have 
been  driven  to  America.  Peru  and  Mexico  were  colo- 
nized by  people  of  Cathay,  of  China,  and  Japan,  with 
the  addition  of  son. e  Phenician  and  Egyptian  adventur- 
ers; wliich  mixture  is  designed  to  account  for  the  simi- 
larities to  the  older  world  noticed  among  this  interesting 
people.  Manco  Capac  was  a  Chinese  prince;  and  two 
bundled  years  afterwards,  Facfur,  king  of  China,  after 
being  dethroned  by  Koblai  Khun,  left  China  with  a 
thousand  ships  and  a  hundred  thousand  of  his  subjects, 
and  arrived  in  America.  De  Hornn  notices  the  absence 
of  horses  at  that  epoch  in  China;  an  observation  which 
had  been  made  of  a  part  of  ihe  Scythians  by  the  advo- 
cates of  a  former  theory.  On  this  complicated  and 
detailed  hypothesis  we  shall  make  no  comment;  but 
will  content  ourseUes  with  extracting  the  opinion  of  the 
great  German  writer  whom  we  ha\e  so  often  quoted. 
"Such  is  the  entirely  uncertain  and  tottering  structure 
of  possibilities  erected  by  this  ingenious  ethnogi  apher. " 
— "The  utmost 'which  can  be  attained  by  conjectures  | 
linked  together  in  this  manner,  and  wliich  is  not 
overthrown  by  contradictory  facts,  is  bare  possibility." 
The  scientific  world  long  waited  with  impatience  for 
the  results  which  should  be  attuned  by  the  prolonged 
and  multitudinous  researches  of  Baron  Humboldt.  This 
learned  and  indefatigable  investigator,  knowing  better 
than  any  other  the  obscurity  of  the  subject  and  the 
want  of  any  certain  conclusion,  has  in  a  great  measure 
confined  himself  to  the  collection  of  materials  with  the 
addition  of  occasional  comments;  and  has  not,  in  any  of 
his  works  which  have  reached  our  hands,  combined  his 
ideas  on  this  interesting  inquiry  into  an  extended  and 
S)  stematic  view.  They  are  to  be  found  scattered  though 
various  parts  of  his  voluminous  writings;  but  particular- 
ly in  the  Vues  des  Cordilleres.  M.  de  Humboldt  cites 
a  great  number  of  instances  of  remarkable  resemblance 
between  the  Mexicans  and  the  ancient  Egyptians;  which 
arc  principally  included  under  the  heads  already  enu- 
merated. He  also  mentions  a  variety  of  analogies,  of 
a  less  striking  character,  between  other  nations  of  the 
American  continent  and  various  portions  of  the  popula- 
tion of  the  older  world.  The  learned  author  expresses 
the  belief  that  these  arse  from  a  connection  between  the 
two  continents  in  very  remote  times,  and  that  probabili- 
ties are  in  favour  of  the  passage  by  Uehring's  Straits 
and  the  Aleutian  or  Fox  Islands;  but  he  confesses  freely 
that  all  efforts  at  exhibiting  the  precise  course,  the 
epocha  of  migration,  the  chain  of  affiliated  nations, 
or  in  fact  any.  of  the  circumstances  of  the  transaction, 
have  hitherto  resulted  in  entire  disappointment. 

From    "  The    Book   of  the  Indians"   of  Mr.  S.  G. 


Drake,  (an  interesting  volume  recently  put  into  our 
hands  by  the  politeness  of  the  author,)  we  compile  an 
additional  reference  which  we  do  not  recollect  to  have 
seen  elsewhere.  Noticing  the  alleged  mention  of  a 
western  continent  by  Plato  and  Seneca,  the  tragedian, 
Mr.  Drake  cites  a  passage  from  iElian,  in  which  again 
occurs  a  citation  fiom  a  writer  of  the  age  of  Alexander 
the  Great.  In  this  quotation  we  are  told  of  a  great  and 
boundless  continent,  producing  animals  and  men  of  ex- 
traordinary stature  and  longevity,  inhabiting  many 
great  cities,  and  possessed  of  vast  quantities  of  gold  and 
silver.  This  would  seem  to  point  out  reality  in  the  idea 
of  voyages  having  been  made  to  this  continent  at  that 
early  day,  by  the  maritime  nations  of  the  Levant. 

Such  is  the  list  of  hypotheses  of  the  primeval  coloni- 
zation of  America  which  we  have  been  able  to  abstract 
from  the  best  accessible  authorities.  It  may  have  been 
fatiguing  in  the  recital;  but  some  reflections  will  natur- 
ally present  themselves  which  may  perhaps  be  indulg. 
ed.  It  is  at  once  apparent  what  a  vast  field  for  labori- 
ous inquiry  would  be  opened  by  attempting  to  discuss 
all  these  various  theories.  Their  very  number  is  itself 
an  argument  against  them.  It  is  impossible,  of  course, 
to  do  any  justice  to  them  within  the  bounds  of  the  pre- 
sent essay;  and  to  select  a  single  one  or  any  small 
number,  on  which  to  dilate  and  fill  up  a  large  portion 
of  our  time,  would  be  an  undue  preference.  We  have 
therefore  passed  over  slightly  many  curious  statements 
of  a  wild  and  adventurous  character,  which  otherwise 
might  have  attacted  your  attention,  and  perhaps  excit- 
ed a  deeper  inte  rest.  It  is  time  to  approximate  a  close 
to  these  observations,  extending  perhaps  already  be- 
yond a  reasonable  length;  and  we  shall  therefore  pro- 
ceed to  sum  up  our  conclusions.  From  a  review  of  all 
that  we  have  compiled,  the  mass  of  evidence  appears 
to  us  to  indicate  the  inferences  which  we  are  now  pro- 
ceeding to  append. 

We  infer  that  the  main  bulk  of  the  American  popula- 
tion is  probably  derived  from  colonies  of  barbarous 
people,  in  the  rudest  state  of  life  which  can  be  ima- 
gined  compatible  with  the  preservation  of  their  lives 
and  the  increase  of  their  numbers.  That  the  various 
colonies  of  civilized  men  which  would  appear  from  his- 
torical documents  to  have,  at  different  periods,  reached 
this  country,  were  probably  in  many  instances  massacred, 
or  in  other  ways  destroyed  by  the  unfavorable  circum- 
stances of  their  situation;  as  has  been  the  case  with  so 
many  colonies  of  the  fate  of  which  we  are  furnished 
with  authentic  accounts.  That  the  survival  of  any  of 
them,  from  the  total  absence  of  the  domestic  arts  and 
knowledge  of  domestic  animals  which  they  must  have 
introduced,  is  at  best  extremely  problematical;  and 
that  they  cannot  have  given  rise  to  any  considerable 
proportion  of  the  population  of  America.  That  the 
Esquimaux  races  are  apparently  of  Mongolian  or  Tar- 
tar descent,  their  predecessors  [having  arrived  bv 
Bearing's  Straits  or  by  Alasca  and  the  Aleutian  Isles*; 
and  that  after  their  formation  into  tribes  and  the  pro- 
duction of  a  language,  they  appear  to  have  transmitted 
back  to  Asia  the  colony  of  Tschuktschi.  That  it  is 
very  probable  that  much  of  the  blood  of  the  adjacent 
Indian  tribes  is  derived  from  the  same  source,  particu- 
larly of  those  of  the  north-west.  'I  hat  the  origin  of  the 
great  bulk  of  the  Indians  remains  without  any  explana- 
tion accompanied  by  a  satisfactory  degree  of  probabili- 
ty. That  the  derivation  of  these,  particularly  in  South 
Amei'ica,  from  the  Mongolian  source,  is  hard  to  be  con- 
ceived when  we  lake  into  view  the  difficulties  of  the 
case;  and  that  the  preemption  has  considerable  force 
that  they  are  principally  the  descendants  of  colonists 
from  the  islands  of  the  South  Sea.  And  finally  that  a 
certain  degre  of  probability  attaches  to  the  hypothesis 
of  African  emigration;  a  question  to  be  elucidated  by 
farther  inquiries. 

It  must  certainly  be  admitted  that  these  conclusions 
form  another  and  a  striking  example  of  the  obscurity 
and  imperfection  which  so  much  abound  in  the  results 
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of  a  very  large  portion  of  human  science-  They  strong- 
ly bring  to  the  mind  a  criticism  of  our  learned  and 
venerable  member,  P-  S.  Duponceau,  Esq.  While 
the  philosophers  of  Europe  have  been  employed  in 
speculations  and  inquiries,  directed,  beyond  a  vast 
ocean,  to  the  origin  of  the  natives  of  America,  some  of 
them  have  overlooked  a  problem,  yet  unexplained, 
which  lies  at  their  own  door;  the  genealogy  and  cause 
of  the  organic  peculiarities  of  the  natives  of  Africa — 
A  section  of  the  globe,  within  a  day's  sail  of  ancient 
Greece  and  Rome,  nay,  which  contained  ancient  Kgypt 
within  its  boundaries,  has  had  no  explanation  given  of 
the  very  remarkable  peculiarities  which  characterize 
nearly  its  whole  population.  We  may  add,  that  until 
the  last  few  years  its  great  rivers  were  never  explored 
by  navigation,  its  deserts  never  traversed  by  civilized 
men,  the  conquests  and  glory  of  ancient  empires  were 
confined  to  its  northern  border,  and,  while  the  illimita- 
ble regions  ofNorth  and  South  America  have  been  ex- 
plored, subdued,  delineated  in  all  directions,  that  con- 
tinent which  was  the  cradle  of  all  our  civilization,  re- 
mains throughout  nearly  its  whole  extent,  a  blank  upon 
the  map  of  the  globe.  Contemplaiions  such  as  these 
are  calcula'ed  to  impress  us  with  a  distrust  of  the  boast- 
ed prowess  of  our  own  race;  and  while  we  are  toiling 
■with  self-gratulation  in  the  fields  of  science,  inevitably 
and  perpetually  remind  us  of  the  littleness  of  man,  and 
the  small  space  he  occupies  when  taken  into  compari- 
son with  the  agencies  of  nature  and  the  destinies  of 
worlds. 

And  here,  gentlemen  of  the  Historical  Society,  might 
properly  terminate  our  dry  inquiry  into  the  origin  of 
the  American  Indians.  But  I  see  before  me  those  whom 
a  benign  providence  has  sent  into  existence  for  the  pur- 
pose of  softening  and  ameliorating  a  world  which,  if 
abandoned  alone  to  the  passions  of  men,  would  be  too 
sanguinary  and  ferocious;  those  whose  society  is  at 
once  the  source  and  the  reward  of  civilization  and  mor- 
ality. The  occasion  is  tempting  to  urge  the  cause  of  the 
unhappy  aboriginals,  and  must  not  be  neglected.  What 
are  the  inquiries  of  abstract  research  to  the  claims  of 
living  and  suffering  humanity?  It  is  to  woman  that  we 
can  ever  appeal  for  all  that  is  generous  in  self  devotion 
and  gentle  and  lovely  in  performance.  You  possess  the 
power  to  guide  and  control  public  opinion.  You  mould 
the  statesman  and  the  warrior,  and  convert  their  cold 
and  cruel  calculations  into  plans  of  benevolence  and 
humanity.  Nothing  but  woman  can  bid  the  demon  of 
avarice  to  pause  in  his  career.  It  is  to  woman,  there- 
fore, that  I  address  the  cause  of  the  unfortunate  beings 
who  have  been  the  subject  of  this  discourse;  a  race 
suffering  from  every  ill  that  can  be  inflicted  by  the 
combined  agency  of  the  thirst  for  land  and  the  thirst 
for  gold.  We  have  habituated  ourselves  to  consider 
the  Indians  as  something  poetical.  We  call  them  Lenni 
Letiriape,  and  write  odes,  elegies  and  tragedies  to  their 
memory.  To  the  unfortunate  Delawares,  life,  alas!  is 
prose.  "  They  are  a  suffering  and  unhappy  race,  ruined 
by  the  shock  of  successive  wars,  for  quarrels  not  their 
own,  or  driven  to  combat  by  distressing  necessity. 
Wandering  upon  the  banks  of  the  Wabash  or  the  Ar- 
kansas, while  we  possess  their  old  and  well  known 
seats,  they  are  still  the  same  people  who  were  so  long 
the  faithful  allies  of  Pennsylvania;  the  men  who  suc- 
coured our  ancestors  and  enable  them  to  form  a  state. 
Does  not  that  state  owe  something  to  its  former  friends 
and  partisans? 


PHILADELPHIA   AND   NORIU5TOW  N   RAIL 
ROAD. 

The  Philadelphia  and  Norristown  Kail  Road  has  been 
completed  as  far  as  Manayunk,  and  was  opened  on  Sa- 
turday. A  large  number  of  the  stockholders  and  friends 
of  this  valuable  improvement,  who  had  been  invited  to 
participate  in  the  interesting  ceremonies  of  opening  the 


road,  started  from  the  depot,  corner  of  Ninth  and 
Green  streets,  a  few  minutes  after  twelve  o'clock,  in 
the  remarkably  comfortable  cars  provided  for  the  occa- 
sion. Immediately  on  entering  the  new  road  where  it 
diverges  from  the  old  line,  as  originally  laid  out,  the 
general  appearance  of  the  road  at  once  indicated  the 
judicious  skill  and  judgment  of  the  gentlemen  by 
whom  the  work  has  been  planned  and  so  successfully 
executed,  while  a  closer  inspection,  convinced  the 
company  of  the  solid  and  substantial  manner  in.which 
the  rails  have  been  laid,  and  the  work  executed 
throughout  the  whole  line.  The  bridge  thrown  across 
the  Wissahiccon,  at  an  elevation  of  about  80  feet,  was 
particularly  the  subject  of  admiration.  It  is  a  fine  spe- 
cimen ot  bridge  building,  as  regards  both  the  masonry 
and  wood  work. 

Those  interested  in  the  business  of  the  Philadelphia, 
Germantown  and  Norristown  Rail  road.have  just  reason 
to  be  gratified,  not  only  at  the  admirable  manner  in 
which  the  road  has  been  constructed,  but  equally  so  at 
the  energy  and  industry  displayed,  the  whole  line  ha- 
ving been  under  contract  only  six  months,  within  which 
brief  space  the  grading  has  been  commenced,the  whole 
ground  substantially  gone  over,  and  the  cars  actually 
put  in  operation.  This  has  been  accomplished  under 
the  general  supervision  of  our  efficient  townsman,  Mr. 
Strickland,  while  great  credit  is  due  to  Mr-  Otis,  the 
intelligent  contractor,  and  Mr.  Campbell,  the  engineer 
under  whose  immediate  inspection,  the  work  has  been 
so  satisfactorily  executed.  To  Mr.  Nevins,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  company,  as  well  as  to  Mr.  Wright,  its  se- 
cretary, and  Wm.  D.  Lewis,  Esq.  to  whose  care  and 
ability  much  is  due,  the  stockholders  are  largely  indebt- 
ed for  the  gratifying  manner  in  which  its  affairs  have 
been  resuscitated  and  brought  into  successful  and  vigo- 
rous operation 

That  the  stock  of  this  company  is  destined,  and  at  no 
distant  period,  to  become  second  to  none  in  value,  as 
its  business  will  be  to  no  other  line  of  communication  in 
importance,  appears  to  be  generally  conceded. 

Through  the  flourishing  borough  of  Norristown,  there 
is  already  an  extent  of  travelling  beyond  any  thing-  the 
mass  of  our  citizens  have  any  idea  of.  Upwands  of  two 
hundred  passengers  daily  pass  through  it,  and  the 
number  will  doubtless  be  doubled  on  the  completion  of 
the  important  improvement  now  in  agitation.  Inde- 
pendent of  these,  there  are  from  40  to  50  passengers 
daily  passing  between  that  borough  and  our  city,  while 
the  amount  of  merchandize  transported  daily  is  very  con- 
siderable; 14.000  pounds  is  said  to  be  dependent  upon  a 
single  manufactory,  of  which  there  are  already  several, 
and  others  will  soon  spring  up.  The  extensive  and 
invaluable  marble  quarries  in  that  vicinity  will  form  no 
inconsiderable  item  in  the  business  of  transportation. 

But  viewed  as  the  commencement  of  a  grand  line 
of  internal  improvement,  which,  passing  through  the 
fertile  valley  of  Berks, onwards  to  the  great  coal  regions 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  thence  beyond  Pottsville,  extend- 
ing to  Sunbury,  forming  an  extensive  chain  of  commu- 
nication between  Philadelphia  and  the  Susquehanna; 
this  rail  road,  of  which  we  here  witness  the  incipient 
stages,  rises  in  importance  and  to  an  extent  which  can 
scarcely  be  portrayed.  The  immense  region  extend- 
ing up  to  the  hue  of  New  York,  and  embracing  in  its 
range,  mines  of  minerals  and  valleys  of  inexhaustible 
richness  and  fertility,  open  a  prospect  in  that  direction 
of  great  importance,  and  furnishing  an  unbounded 
trade,  of  which  the  Philadelphia,  Germantown  and 
Norristown  rail  road  must  be  one  of  the  principal  chan- 
nels—  U.S.  Gazette. 


From  the  Philadelphia  Gazette. 

DKEADFUL  RIOT. 

Destruction  of  Property  nnd  loss  of  Life. 

Among  ihe  many  disgraceful  scenes  of  outrage  which 

took  place  yesterday,  that  which  occurred  in  the  town- 
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ship  of  Moyamensing,  at  a  late  hour  in  the  evening, 
appears  to  have  been  the  most  serious  in  its  conse- 
quences. Besides  the  destruction  of  a  block  of  five 
handsome  and  valuable  houses,  the  property  of  our 
townsman  Mr.  Robb,  it  appears  that  several  individuals 
were  seriously  injured,  and  perhaps  one  or  more  killed. 
The  particulars  of  this  dreadful  scene  of  violence,  as 
well  as  we  could  learn  from  the  various  contradictory 
statements  made  on  the  ground  this  morning,  appear 
to  be  as  follows. 

The  Whigs  of  Moyamensing  had  established  their 
head  quarters  in  the  tavern  at  the  corner  of  Christian 
and  Ninth  street,  opposite  the  District  Hall,  where  the 
elections  are  held.  The  Jacksonmen  established  their 
head  quarters  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  way,  by  the 
erection  of  a  booth  on  the  pavement,  having  failed  in 
the  attempt  to  procure  the  use  of  an  untenanted  house 
in  the  same  row  with  the  Whigs.  In  the  course  of  the 
evening,  the  Jackson  party,  being  much  stronger  on 
the  ground  than  their  opponents,  committed  it  is  said 
many  assaults  upon  peaceable  Whig  voters,  by  break- 
ing their  lanterns,  tearing  away  their  electioneering 
bills,  and  finally  in  knocking  down  and  beating  them. 
This  course  of  conduct  appears  to  have  been  pursued 
until  human  nature  could  submit  to  the  aggravating 
insults  no  longer.  The  Whigs  made  a  rally  and  to 
punish  the  insolence  of  the  Jacksonmen,  made  a  rush 
on  them,  and  cut  down  their  hickory  pole.  The  ground 
then  became  quiet — the  disturbance  was  considered  as 
finally  settled,  and  peace  was  fully  restored.  This 
state  of  things,  however,  continued  but  a  short  time, 
the  opposing  party,  in  the  interim,  had  been  collecting 
their  forces  from  Southwark,  the  city,  and  upper  dis- 
tricts, and  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  appeared  on  the 
ground  in  great  numbers,  and  made  a  desperate  attack 
upon  the  Whig  Head  Quarters,  driving  into  the  house, 
nearly  every  Whig  on  the  ground.  They  deliberately 
set  fire  to  the  splendid  Liberty  Pole  in  front,  and  the 
watchbox  at  the  corner,  and  then  entered  the  tavern 
and  adjoining  houses  in  the  row — destroyed  the  furni- 
ture in  those  which  were  tenanted — threw  out  the  beds 
and  bedding,  8cc.  and  piled  them  up  in  the  street,  and 
set  the  mass  on  fire! 

Still  unsatisfied  with  the  work  of  destruction,  the 
mob  ransacked  the  lower  moms  of  the  Whig  tavern, 
threw  out  the  furniture  upon  the  blazing  pile  in  the 
street,  and  grossly  assaulted  all  upon  whom  they  could 
lay  their  hands.  The  landlady  and  her  shrieking  chil- 
dren were  driven  with  violence  into  the  street,  and  se- 
verely maltreated.  The  persons  in  the  upper  rooms, 
now  considering  that  the  object  of  the  mob  was  to 
mur.ler  them,  procured  fire  arms,  and  from  the  third 
story  windows  and  the  roof,  fired  into  the  street.  Blank 
cartridges,  it  is  said,  were  used  first,  but  these  were 
insufficient  to  intimidate  the  mob.  Subsequently,  we 
learn,  several  in  the  street  were  injured  by  buck  shot, 
and  it  is  said  that  one  individual  died  while  being  con- 
veyed to  the  Hospital. 

The  crowd  in  front  who  stood  their  ground  firmly, 
and  replied  to  those  inside  by  tremendous  vollies  of 
bricks,  stones  and  other  missiles,  at  length  made  a  des- 
perate rush  inside,  and  cleared  thepremises,  not  only  of 
human  beings,  but  of  furniture,  leaving  not  a  particle 
untouched.  Soon  after,  whether  from  accident  or  de- 
sign, we  are  unable  to  state,  the  tavern  took  fire,  and 
the  flames  spread  rapidly  and  fiercely  in  every  direction. 

The  situation  of  affairs  was  now  awful  and  appaling. 

The  mob  had  entire  possession  of  the  whole  place,'  not 
a  solitary  Anti-Jackson  man  having  the  temerity  to  show 
his  face.  The  alarm  of  fire  was  sounded,  and  the  fire 
companies  arrived  on  the  spot,  but  the  mob  would  not 
permit  them  to  go  into  operation.  Many  were  openly 
threatened  that  if  they  put  a  drop  of  water  on  the  fire 
they  would  be  beaten.  One  or  two  companies,  how- 
ever, persisted  in  their  exertions,  and  one  attachment 
was  led  out,  but  it  was  soon  dragijcd  away  by  main 
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force,  and  the  whole  block  of  buildings  was  permitted  to 
burn  down! 

These  particulars  embrace,  we  believe,  all  the  facts 
of  the  case,  without  coloring  or  partiality.  The  scene 
altogether  was  most  disgraceful  to  the  country.  The 
houses  destroyed  were  the  property  of  an  unoffending 
citizen,  who  had  acquired  them  by  hard  industry. — 
His  loss  will  probably  not  fall  short  of  g5000. 

Oct.  16,  1834. 

The  account  of  this  disgraceful  affair  which  we  pub- 
lished yesterday,  appears  to  be  substantially  correct, 
as  the  leading  particulars  are  fully  confirmed  by  the 
statements  in  other  papers.  On  subsequent  inquiry  it 
does  not  appear  that  any  individual  has  died  of  the 
wounds  received  on  the  evening  of  the  riot.  Several 
will  suffer  severely,  but  well  grounded  hopes  are  enter- 
tained that  all  will  recover.  • 

As  we  have  no  desire,  in  noticing  this  unfortunate 
occurrence,  to  make  any  statement  not  warranted  by 
facts,  we  give  below  two  versions  of  the  affair,  taken 
from  papers  of  opposite  political  character.  The  first 
account  is  from  the  American  Sentinel,  (a  Jackson 
paper)  of  this  morning.  It  will  be  seen  that  our  parti- 
culars of  yesterday  are  re-iterated,  with  the  addition  of 
a  fact  which  escaped  our  memory  while  writing— that 
among  the  rioters  were  observed  a  number  of  persons 
carrying  Ash  lamps. 

From  the  American  Sentinel. 

The  following  are  the  principal  facts  upon  which 
reliance  can  be  placed,  that  we  have  been  able  to  col- 
lect. A  short  time  previous  to  the  closing  of  the  polls, 
some  shoving  and  scuffling  took  place  between  the  two 
parties  in  their  endeavors  to  get  their  voters  to  the 
western  window  of  the  Commissioners  Hall,  in  which 
the  election  was  held,  which  resulted  in  the  Jackson 
men,  who  at  the  rftoinent  happened  to  be  the  weaker 
party,  being  driven  from  the  window  and  their  lamps 
being  broken.  They  retreated  and  the  fight  was  short- 
ly afterwards  renewed  with  clubs  and  stones,  to  the 
east  of  the  Hall,  where  the  Jackson  men  had  a  hickory 
pole  erected,  and  where  there  were  two  tents  which 
served  as  their  head  quarters.  The  tents  were  demol- 
ished, and  the  hickory  pole  cut  down,  as  is  alleged  by- 
some  of  the  Jackson  men,  with  the  intention  of  using  it 
for  the  purpose  of  forcing  the  Hall  and  carrying  away 
the  ballot  boxes,  as  it  is  said  had  been  previously  threat- 
ened. At  this  time,  one  or  more  muskets  were  fired, 
and  several  of  the  Jackson  men  seriously  hurt.  Intel- 
ligence of  what  was  going  on  was  speedily  conveyed  to 
Southwark,  upon  which  a  number  of  persons  hastened 
from  thence  over  to  Moyamensing. 

On  the  appearance  of  this  reinforcement,  the  contest 

was  renewed,  and  the  whigs  forced  into  the  house 

About  this  time,  a  strong  party  from  the  Northern 
Liberties,  and  Spring  Garden,  with  their  lamps,  and  a 
band  of  Music,  appeared  on  the  ground.  They  had 
previously  visited  the  residence  of  Gen.  Ash,  the  demo- 
cratic head  quarters  in  Spring  Garden,  and  the  city, 
cheering  their  friends  at  their  victory,  but  it  does  not 
appear  that  they  had  any  knowledge  of  the  disturb- 
ance in  Moyamensing,  until  they  arrived  in  the  vicinity. 
The  party  in  the  house  finding  themselves  closely  press- 
ed, had  recourse  to  their  muskets,  of  which  fifteen  or 
twenty  stand,  were  in  their  possession.  How  or  where 
they  procured  them,  we  have  not  heard.  They  fired 
repeatedly  from  the  windows  and  roof,  and  wounded 
fourteen  or  fifteen  persons,  several  of  them  severely.— 
The  Jackson  party  pressed  on  and  obtained  possession 
of  the  house,  and  drove  out  their  opponents.  It  appears 
that  in  this  last  attack,  one  or  two  of  them  also  had 
muskets.  They  took  out  the  furniture,  and  burnt  it 
near  the  liberty  pole  erected  in  front,  and  then  set  fire 
to  the  building  An  alarm  of  fire  was  immediately 
made;  the  State  House  Bell  was  rung,  and  the  com- 
panies h  istencd  to  the  spot,  but  were  not  permitted  to 

•  One  has  since  died  in  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital. 
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use  their  apparatus,  until  the  liberty  pole  was  prostrat- 
ed, which  took  some  time,  in  consequence  of  their  not 
having  proper  tools  with  which  to  cut  it  down.  Ft  fell 
against  the  house,  and  broke  in  the  front  wall  as  low 
down  as  the  second  story.  That  house  and  four  others, 
all  nearly  new,  adjoining  it,  which  we  understand  are 
the  property  of  Mr.  Kobb,  of  this  city,  were  materially 
injured. 

The  following  is  from  the  National   Gazette   of  yes- 
terday. 

The  Riots  of  list  itigut  iir  Motamensiikj. 
{Communication — From  an  Eye  Witness.) 
About  nine  o'clock,  a  number  of  Jackson  men  were 
seen  actively  employed  in  distributing  clubs  and  admin- 
istering s'rong  drink  to  theiradherents:  this  was  shortly 
followed  by  an  attack  from  a  number  of  the  Jackson 
men  on  the  Whig  Quarters,  by  throwing  stones  and 
shouting  on  their  followers.  This  was  continued  but 
a  few  minutes,  when  a  number  of  the  Whig  party  re- 
turned the  attack  with  such  violence  that  the  Jackson 
men  retreated.  After  obtaining  a  reinforcement,  they 
renewed  the  attack;  assailed  the  Whig  quarters,  tore 
off  the  window  shutters,  doors,  &c.  and  kindled  a  fire 
around  the  Whig  Liberty  Pole,  with  the  wreck  of  the 
demolished  shutters  and  doors.  During  the  enacting 
of  these  scenes  of  outrage,  the  threats  of  vengeance 
and  destruction  of  the  Whigs  and  their  quarters,  from 
the  augmented  Jackson  host,  roused  the  former  to  the 
determination  of  defending  their  quarters  to  the  last 
extremity,  and  for  this  purpose  procured  fire  arms. — 
The  expected  attack  was  made  —  the  Whigs  within  the 
house  fired,  and  wounded,  report  says,  eighteen  of  the 
Jackson  men.  After  this,  the  whole  of  the  party  at- 
tacked the  Whig  quarters,  drove  out  the  occupants, 
and  set  the  premises  on  fire. 

ANOTHER. 

The  riot  commenced  by  a  number  of  Jackson  men 
from  the  First  District  going  up  to  Moyamensing  with 
banners  and  lanterns,  and  parading  before  the  Whig 
quarters,  and  finally  attempting  to  cut  down  the  Liber- 
ty Pole.  The  Whigs  beat  them  off,  and  afterwards  re- 
turned the  attack  on  the  Jackson  quarters,  which,  with 
the  Hickory  Pole,  they  destroyed.  In  their  turn  they 
were  again  attacked— and  it  was  in  this  attack  that  fire 
arms  were  used  by  both  parties,  and  with  fatal  effect, 
one  man  being  killed  and  several  wounded.  The  Jack- 
son men  were  seen  (and  they  are  known)  deliberately 
cutting  out  the  window  and  doorframes,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  getting  fire-wood  to  burn  down  the  Liberty 
Pole — in  doing  which  they  fired  several  houses  belong- 
ing to  James  Kobb,  an  Anti-Jackson  man, who  was  dis- 
charged from  the  Post  Office,  when  the  present  Post 
Master  came  into  office.  The  firemen  promptly  re- 
paired to  the  spot,  but  were  not  allowed  to  play  or  act, 
and  in  attempting  to  do  their  duty,  several  of  them 
were  seriously  hurt,  and  their  bose  cut  :n  several 
places. 

ANOTHER  ACCOUNT. 


iug  strapped  with  iron,  they  kindled  a  fire  around  it, 
which  very  soon  ascending.communicated  to  the  house: 
and  at  this  time  the  besieged  Whigs  fired  on  their  as- 
sailants, who  fled,  and  the  Whigs  escaped  from  their 
quarters.  The  fire  spread  to  four  contiguous  buildings, 
which  are  consumed.  The  rioters  prevented  the  fire- 
men from  saving  the  Whig  quarters,  till  the  flames 
had  gained  such  head  that  all  their  exertions  were  use- 
less. 

All  accounts  agree  in  stating  that  the  Jackson  men 
were  the  first  aggressors,  by  their  attempt  to  get  pos- 
session of  the  Whig  head-quarters.  The  number 
wounded  is  not  known;  reports  are  various,  some  stat- 
ing it  to  be  six,  others  eighteen  or  twenty. 


UNITED  STATES  BANK. 

Below  is  an  abstract  of  the  monthly  statement  for 
October.  In  comparing  it  with  the  statement  for  Sep- 
tember, it  appears  that  the  loans  of  the  Bank  on  per- 
sonal security  are  near  §200,000  more,  and  on  domestic 
bills  of  exchange,  $1, 300,000  less,  leaving  the  aggre- 
gate ofloans  more  than  a  million  less  than  on  the  first 
of  September.  The  specie  in  the  vaults  of  the  Bank, 
is  increased  $1,700,000;  its  circulation  is  increased 
half  a  million;  and  its  funds  in  Europe  diminished 
§700,000.  The  Bank  has  now  means  in  hands  suffi- 
cient to  meet  the  whole  amount  of  its  obligations  of 
every  kind.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  discount  line  of 
the  Branch  in  our  city  is  very  much  reduced  from  what 
it  was  last  winter-  The  curtailment  of  the  Bank  during 
the  month  of  September,  results  from  the  same  cause 
which  for  some  months  past  has  been  producing  the 
same  effect,  viz:  the  paying  off  of  domestic  bills  of  ex- 
change, while  at  the  same  time  the  abundance  of  mo- 
ney in  the  market  has  prevented  other  borrowers  from 
applying  for  the  sums  paid  in.  The  Bank,  we  know, 
has  exercised  a  most  liberal  policy  in  its  loans,  discount- 
ing very  long  paper,  at  least  in  payment  for  its  bills  of 
exchange  on  Europe.  The  money,  however,  is  not 
wanted  at  present,  and  the  Bank  finds  it  impossible  to 
keep  up  its  loans.  In  fact,  money  is  now  on  all  hands 
seeking  borrowers. 

The  following  is  the  general  state  of  the  Bank: 


The  riot  commenced  by  Jackson  men  making  an 
attack  on  the  Anti  Jackson  men,  who  were  distributing 
tickets,  breaking  the  lanterns  they  were  carrying,  as 
well  as  those  which  were  fixed  around  the  Whig  head- 
quarters This  attack  was  repelled  by  the  Wliigs.and  the 
Jackson  men  retreated.  The  Jackson  men  rallied,  and 
augmented  in  their  number  by  a  reinforcement  from 
Southwark,  renewed  the  attack  on  the  Whig  head- 
quarters, assailed  the  doors  and  windows,  but  were 
prevented  from  getting  into  the  house  by  the  police 
officers.  During  this  attack  a  shot  was  fired  at  the 
quarters  of  the  Whigs. 

Disappointed  in  gaining  access  to  the  house,  they    Due  from  other  Banks, 
attempted  to  cut  down  the  Whig  Lrberlv  Pole  planted    Due  to  other  Banks, 
in  front.     Unable  to  effect  this  with  axes,  the  pole  be- 1 


Loans  on  personal  security, 
bank  stock, 
other  securities, 


Domestic  Exchange, 


Baring,  Brothers  &  Co. 

Specie, 

Redemption  of  Public  Debt, 

Treasurer  of  the  United  States, 

Public  Officers, 

Individual  Deposites, 

Circulation, 

Due  from  State  Banks, 

Due  to  State  Banks, 

Notes  of  State  Banks  on  hand, 


130,461,199  23 
1,073,827  61 
3,587,813  70 

35,122,840  54 
10,883,951  21 

$46,006,791  75 

3,050,247  39 

15,561,364  98 

282,333  92 

351,654  24 

1,406,366  74 

6,912,591  71 

15,637,676  47 

2,127,438  84 

2,946,149  04 

1,568,247  00 


The  state  of  the  principal  Branches  is  as  follows: 
Philadelphia. 
Loans  on  personal  security,  3,273,990  36 

bank  stock,  224,913  00 

other  securities,  2,327,788  50 


Domestic  Bills  of  Exchange, 
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New  York. 
Loans  on  personal  security, 
bank  stock, 
other  securities, 


Domestic  Bills  of  Exchange, 


Due  from  other  Banks, 
Due  to  other  Banks, 

Boston . 
Loans  on  personal  security, 
bank  stock, 
other  securities, 


Domestic  Bills  of  Exchar 


Due  from  other  Banks, 
Due  to  other  Banks, 

Baltimore- 
Loans  on  personal  security, 
bank  stock, 
other  securities, 


Domestic  Bills  of  Exchange, 


4,630,025  04 

76,300  00 

203,889  81 

4,710,214  85 

1,291,497  52 


6,001,712  37 
247,239  72 
744,683  40 


1,577,950  90 
35,668  30 
30,107  00 

1,643,726  20 
1,471,809  35 

3,115,535  55 

202,431  51 
369,089  24 


Due  from  other  Banks, 
Due  to  other  Banks, 


1,910,448  56 
,391  34 
263,341  19 


THE  COAL  TRADE. 

From  the  1st  of  April  to  the  8th  of  October  the  Le- 
high Coal  and  Navigation  Company  have  loaded  at  this 
port,  1  ship,  nine  brigs,  110  schooners,  and  30  sloops; 
Total  150. 

From  the  Company's  Depot,  at  Newark,  New  Jer- 
sey, the  shipments  have  been  41  schooners  and  86 
sloops,  making  127  vessels. 

Thus  it  appears  that  in  a  little  more  than  six  months, 
1  ship,  9  brigs,  151  schooners,  and  116  sloops,  making 
277  vessels,  have  been  loaded  with  coal  and  despatch- 
ed to  other  ports  from  the  Lehigh  mines. 

The  Company  transport  their  coal  from  the  mines, 
to  Newark,  N.  J.,  by  the  Lehigh  and  Morris  Canals;— 
the  first  commencing  at  Mauch  Chunk,  and  terminat- 
ing at  Easton,  on  the  Delaware;  and  the  latter  com- 
mencing on  the  Delaware  opposite  Easton,  and  termi- 
nating at  Newark. 

The  Company  have  recently  established  a  depot 
at  Perth  Amboy,  which  is  supplied  by  boats  passing 
down  the  Lehigh,  Delaware  and  Raritan  Canals,  and 
the  Raritan  river;  some  boats,  we  understand,  have 
passed  down  these  canals,  entered  the  New  York  Bay, 
and  actually  delivered  their  cargoes  at  the  wharves  in 
the  city  of  New  York.  The  depot  at  Perth  Amboy, 
which  is  intended  for  the  supply  of  the  Eastern  and 
Northern  markets,  is  accessible  for  vessels  of  any  bur- 
then, at  any  season  of  the  year. 

We  have  been  informed  of  a  striking  fact,  which  ex- 
emplifies the  great  importance  and  benefisof  the  in- 
ternal improvements  of  our  country: — A  few  weeks 
since,  an  Erie  canal  boat  which  had  brought  a  load  of 
coach  lumber  to  Newark,  took  in  a  return  cargo  of 
coal,  destined  for  the  town  of  Elmira,  on  the  Tioga 
river,  near  the  Pennsylvania  line,  in  the  State  of  New 
York. 

It  is  curious  to  trace  the  route  of  this  lot  of  coal  on 
the  map.  First  it  starts  from  the  mines  and  arrives  at 
Mauch  Chunk  by  the  rail  road;  thence  it  takes  the  Le- 
high canal  to  Easton;  then  the  Morris  canal  to  Newark; 


then  through  the  New  York  Bay,  and  up  the  North 
river  to  Albany;  then  by  the  Erie  canal  to  Seneca 
Lake;  then  through  the  Seneca  Lake  to  Salubria,  at 
its  head;  then  by  the  Chemung  canal  to  Elmira,  which 
in  a  direct  line  is  about  100  miles  from  the  place  of 
starting;  having  gone  about  700  miles  to  arrive  at  its  de- 
stined point. 

There  are  two  improvements  in  contemplation,  and 
we  hope  to  see  them  both  soon  carried  into  effect,  that 
will  obviate  the  necessity  of  taking  the  circuitous  route 
to  reach  the  interior  of  New  York.  These  are,  first  a 
rail  road  from  the  West  Branch  Canal  at  Williamsport 
up  the  valley  of  the  Lycoming  creek  to  its  source, 
and  thence  to  Elmira.  The  route  for  this  road  has 
been  surveyed,  and  is  found  to  be  extremely  favoura- 
ble; the  whole  distance  would  be  but  about  100  miles, 
and  it  would  open  a  direct  passage  for  the  coal  of  Penn- 
sylvania into  New  York,  and  in  return,  the  salt  and 
plaster  of  New  York  into  Pennsylvania,  Salt  is  now 
brought  in  wagons  from  Elmira  to  Williamsport.  The 
other  contemplated  improvement  is  that  of  forming  a 
steamboat  navigation  on  the  Susquehanna  from  VVilkes- 
barre  to  Owego.  The  river  was  surveyed  during  the 
months  of  July  and  August  with  the  view  of  ascertain- 
ing the  practicability  of  so  improving  it  as  to  lmke  it 
navigable  for  steam  boats  of  light  draught.  The  re- 
port of  the  engineer,  Mr.  Hopkins,  was  decidedly  fa- 
vourable, and  the  Company  formed  for  the  purpose 
have  already  commenced  building  a  boat  at  Owego,  N. 
Y.  which  will  be  finished  in  time  to  commence  running 
with  the  rise  of  the  river  in  the  spring.  This  enter- 
prise is  due  principally,  to  the  energies  of  the  Hon. 
Samuel  D.  Ingham,  and  Col.  Butler  of  Wilkesbarre. — 
Commercial  Herald. 

THE  BANK  OF  GERMANTOWN. 

This  institution  has  now  existed  twenty  years,  during 
which  time  it  has  enjoyed  the  uninterupted  approba- 
tion of  its  dealers  and  stockholders;  and  its  notes  have 
been  in  the  highest  repute  everywhere,  as  a  circulating 
medium,  and  especially  so  among  the  German  popu- 
lation of  Pennsylvania. 

It  is,  perhaps,  a  singular  fact,  that  in  all  this  period 
of  its  term,  it  has  never  lost  one  dollar  by  any  loan  to 
any  of  its  directors.  They,  indeed,  have  never  been 
of  the  class  who  much  needed  the  funds  of  any  bank 
for  their  business. 

The  regular  dividends  of  the  bank,  have  never  been 
omitted;  and  they  have  generally  been  at  seven  per 
cent. — only  in  a  few  instances,  under  peculiar  circum- 
stances, 'vin  1811  and  1812,)  have  they  been  as  low  as 
five  per  cent.  Often  they  have  been  at  eight  per 
cent. ;  and  but  a  year  ago,  they  were  at  ten  per  cent. 

A  circumstance  favourable  to  the  character  of  the 
bank,  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact,  that  it  commenc- 
ed operations  with  a  scattered  list  of  stockholders — 
several  of  whom  residing  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia; 
but  regularly  since,  the  stock  has  been  gradually  con- 
centrating in  Germantown  and  vicinity;  and  is  now  al- 
most wholly  owned  by  men  out  of  business— aged  per- 
sons— women — widows — and  wards  and  orphans. 

The  stock  has  long  been  at  about  twenty-five  per 
cent,  advance,  and  is  remarkable  for  rarely  changing 
its  value. 

A  bill  was  brought  into  the  Legislature,  and  passed 
the  lower  house,  for  the  renewal  of  its  charter,  at  the 
last  session;  and  at  the  next  session  it  is  expected  to 
bec<  me  a  law. — Germ.   Tel. 

IluNTiNGnoif,  Pa.  Oct.  1. 
Number  of  Canal  Boats  which  have  passed  the  port  of 

Huntingdon  this  season,  corrected   weekly   from  the 

Washington  Hotel  Register. 
Per  last  report,  1107 

Since,  55 

Sept.  29,  1834,  1220 
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CONGR 

James  M.  Lnnard 

397  250  394  297  288 

152 

151 

225 

138   82  152  317  411  272  184  3710 

Henry  Horn 

394  248  393  292  288 

150 

139 

224 

136   82  148  315  410  274  178  3671 

James  Harper 

315  416  351  462  539 

379 

293 

332 

379  283  398  350  334  342  374  5550 

Joseph  K.  Ingersoll  319  419  354  464  541 

381 

298 

332 

382  283  403  353  336  348  376  5589 

SENATOR. 

Samuel  B.  Davis 

395  249  387  296  292 

154 

145 

223 

142   85  147  327  421  275  180  3712 

G.  W.  Toland 

315  417  361  469  529 

379 

292 

328 

376  281  396  356  335  344  384  5562 

ASSEMBLY. 

J.  H.  Newbold 

400  249  391  295  297 

161 

145 

228 

140   85  156  328  425  273  177  3750 

William  English 

400  249  393  297  292 

162 

146 

230 

139   84  154  328  427  274  174  3749 

John  W.  Ash  meat 

400  249  390  292  293 

158 

145 

227 

139  «  85  155  326  422  273  176  3730 

Joseph  C.  Neal 

399  249  391  293  295 

156 

145 

226 

141   85  153  327  424  273  175  3732 

Benj.  Rush 

399  249  392  293  298 

159 

144 

228 

143   85  158  327  424  273  175  3747 

William  Stewart 

399  249  390  293  291 

158 

144 

229 

141   84  157  326  424  272  175  37o2 

Hugh  Dickinson 

400  249  391  292  294 

155 

143 

226 

139   84  153  328  423  272  174  3723 

Abraham  Miller 

323  416  359  462  529 

380 

299 

326 

378  282  391  356  327  346  381  5555 

George  Handy 

322  416  358  459  528 

376 

298 

323 

376  280  392  356  328  344  381  5537 

Henry  S.  Spackman  321  412  359  560  525 

378 

298 

323 

376     280  389  356  327  345  380     5528 

J.  T.  Mather 

323  413  359  460  526 

377 

299 

325 

378  280  390  356  327  345  380  5540 

William  B.  Reed 

322  414  358  459  521 

379 

296 

325 

372  277  392  351  328  344  379  5517 

Joseph  B.  Smith 

321  410  358  459  510 

371 

293 

320 

371  277  386  355     377    343  378  5479 

Thomas  S.  Smith 

322  414  357    453  523 

379 

293 

325 

369  280  384  353  325  344  376  5497 

SELKC 

r  COUNCIL. 

'  John  Moss 

402  256  390  300  263 

162 

145 

228 

148   83  154  333  424  278  182  3768 

George  W.  Try  on 

402  255  394  301  284 

161 

147 

228 

147   86  153  .331  424  279  184  3776 

Robert  Taylor 

401  255  394  300  284 

160 

146 

226 

150   85  152  331  424  277  181  3766 

Thomas  Roney 

402  255  393  299  283 

159 

146 

228 

149   84  151  330  424  278  181  3762 

Morris  Longstreth 

406  255  394  302  289 

160 

147 

228 

149   85  153  332  425  279  180  3784 

Dennis  M'Credy 

315  408  352  449  520 

372 

291 

326 

362  279  394  349  330  344  369  5460 

William  H.  Keating  317  413  356  457  523 

376 

293 

326 

363  282  398  351  334  344  380  5513 

Isaac  Roach 

317  413  357  456  522 

377 

295 

326 

367  281  396  348  334  345  380  5514 

John  Wiegand 

315  410  356  455  522 

375 

293 

323 

363  280  396  349  333  345  380  5495 

John  M.  Barclay 

314  413  356  454  515 

378 

293 

326 

364  282  397  348  333  344  381  5499 

COMMON  COUNCIL. 

Isaac  Wainright 

405  254  394  301  297 

162 

146 

230 

149   86  157  327  417  277  180  3782 

Lewis  Taylor 

403  254  394  300  297 

159 

146 

231 

148   86  156  327  417  277  181  3776 

John  Bell 

402  254  393  301  296 

162 

146 

229 

147   86  155  326  417  275  183  3772 

William  Caram 

404  255  393  301  297 

161 

146 

231 

146   86  155  326  417  276  183  3777 

John  Horn 

403  254  393  300  299 

160 

146 

228 

146   87  155  328  417  277  181  3774 

William  Geisse 

403  254  392  301  296 

158 

148 

229 

147   86  156  326  417  276  181  3770 

James  Fearon 

402  254  393  301  297 

160 

146 

229 

148   86  156  326  418  274  183  3765 

William  J.  Leiper 

403  254  393  298  296 

158 

146 

229 

346   84  155  327  417  276  180  3762 

Samuel  J.  Henderson  403  254  393  300  298 

158 

147 

230 

149   88  156  326  417  277  181  3777 

John  M.  Hood 

403  254  393  300  298 

159 

145 

229 

148   86  158  326  418  276  184  3777 

John  Patterson 

403  254  393  301  300 

157 

145 

229 

149   86  155  S'^7  418  276  132  3775 

John  T.  Sullivan 

402  253  391  297  294 

157 

143 

224 

142   86  149  323  414  271  181  3727 

V.  L.  Bradford 

403  254  39l  299  296 

157 

144 

226 

147   85  150  324  416  275  179  3747 

Timothy  M.  Bryant 

404  255  394  300  304 

160 

145 

230 

148   86  156  326  417  276  182  3783 

David  Boyd 

402  253  392  298  296 

157 

147 

228 

149   87  154  326  417  275  180  3761 

C.  Macalester 

403  254  393  299  297 

153 

145 

231 

147   86  158  327  417  277  182  3774 

James  Maloney 

403  254  393  299  296 

159 

145 

229 

148   85  155  326  417  275  178  3762 

R.  Hutchinson 

403  254  392  301  296 

158 

145 

231 

147   8  J  158  326  417  278  178  3771 

Patrick  Hays 

402  254  592  299  296 

158 

145 

229 

147   85  155  327  417  277*  183  3766 

A.  R.  Gemeny 

402  253  393  299  295 

155 

145 

228 

146   85  155  324  417  274  179  3750 

Henry  Troth 

312  413  357"  453  534 

375 

297 

328 

368  281  396  351  336  343  380  5524 

John  S.  Warner 

313  412  357  454  537 

378 

299 

325 

369  282  395  352  336  344  379  5531 

Thomas  Lancaster 
John  Gilder 

313  411  357  455  535 

377 

296 

325 

370  281  400  352  334  344  379  5530 

313     411  356  454  534 

379 

298 

322 

367  281  395  351  336  343  380  5520 

Peter  Wright 
John  Darragh 

312  411  356  454  534 

378 

296 

326 

371  281  397  354  336  344  377     5527 

313  410  357  451  531 

377 

298 

327 

366  281  401  352  335  345  377  5521 

Joseph  R.  Chandler 

312  409  355    450  532 

376 

296 

325 

365  278  397  351  337  343  379  5505 

Dr.  R.  M.  Huston 

313  412  355    448  529 

376 

294 

325 

367  278  395  350  337    343  379  5501 

James  Hutchinson 

313  412  357     453     532 

377 

297 

326 

368  281  396     351  337  344  377  5521 

Benjamin  II.  Yarnal 
Matthew  Arrison 
Henry  I.  Williams 
Merrit  Canby 
Frederick  Fialey 

313  412  357  452  533 

379 

297 

325 

368  281  336  352  337  344  378  55<>4 

312  409  357  453  531 

378 

296 

325 

369  280  385  352  337  343  378  5515 

313  412  357  453  534 

377 

297 

326 

371  280  396  352  337  345  381  5531 

313  412  356  451  530 

376 

297 

327 

369  280  394  352  338  344  378  5517 

313  410  357  455  531 

376 

296 

326 

368  280  394  350  337  343  381  5517 

Dr.  J.  R.  Paul 
Thomas  Dunlap 

313  409  357  453  533 

377 

297 

325 

569  281  396  350  337     344  379  5520 

313  412  357  452  534 

377 

297 

326 

370  281  396  353  3^7  343  380  5527 

James  Rowland 
Thomas  Earp 

313  410  357    455  535 

376 

296 

327 

"69  281  397  352  337  345  3S1  5531 

313  411  357  453  535 

376 

297 

328 

369  279  394  353  335  346  377  5523) 

James  Burk 

312  409  357    452  533 

373 

295 

328 

363  281  396  352  337  343  379  5510 

Lemuel  Lamb 

313  408  357  455  531 

377 

296 

326 

366  278  395  349  335  343  376  5504| 

(City  continued  on  next  page.) 
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COUNTY  COMMISSIONER 

Daniel  Smith 

393    252 

391 

306     245     155 

142     226 

142 

84 

152 

320 

424     274 

180 

3736 

William  Wagner 

314    412 

353 

457    527    383 

297     322 

371 

282 

396 

349 

323    347 

380 

5513 

AUDITOR. 

William  Vogdes 

400    252 

393 

305     296     159 

146     225 

146 

86 

151 

327 

425     279 

183 

377 

Jscob  Engelman 

302    412 

353 

458     522    377 

292     328 

367 

278 

395 

353 

330     344 

377 

5488 

PHILADELPHIA 
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OFFICIAL 
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O           g 
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SENATOR. 

Jesse  R.  Burden 

2427 

217 

1241 

252  1276    254 

389     327 

101 

345 

229 

115 

475  160 

1737 

9545 

Francis  J.  Harper  2429 

217 

1243 

253  1276     259 

389    327 

101 

345 

229 

115 

479  161 

1755 

9578 

For  2  years  in  the  place  of  Samuel  Breck,  resigned. 

John  Thnmpson.P  2042 

106 

1110 

106     705     246 

432    262 

142 

356 

253 

61 

306    54 

765 

6947 

Thomas  Craig 

2039 

106 

1109 

106     708     245 

433     262 

142 

354 

253 

61 

304    54 

766 

6930 

For  2  years,  in 

the  place  of  Samuel  Breck,  resigned 

ASSEMBLY. 

Lemuel  Paynter 

2445 

217 

1231 

258  1277     253 

394    325 

102 

346 

232  11- 

484  165 

1742 

9587 

Thomas  J.  Ileston  2444 

217 

1231 

258   1277     253 

394    325 

102 

346 

234 

116 

483  165 

1744 

9589 

Samuel  F.  Reed, 

2446 

217 

1231 

258   1277     253 

394    325 

102 

346 

232 

116 

479  165 

1744 

9585 

Richard  Pcllz 

2343 

217 

1231 

258  1277     253 

394    325 

102 

346 

232 

116 

481   164 

1739 

9578 

W.  H.  Stokes 

2445 

217 

1231 

258  1277     253 

402     325 

103 

346 

232 

116 

484  165 

1743 

9597 

John  Rheiner,  Jr. 

2444 

217 

1234 

258  1276     253 

395    325 

102 

346 

232 

116 

484  165 

1749 

9582 

Thomas  Lewellen  2445 

217 

1231 

257  1277     252 

394     324 

101 

346 

232 

116 

433  165 

1740 

9582 

Abm.  Helfenstein 

2442 

217 

1231 

258  1277    253 

394    325 

102 

346 

232 

116 

483  165 

1742 

9586 

Jos'h.  Plankington2018 

106 

1115 

104     701     249 

432     265 

143 

360 

255 

60 

296     53 

757 

6914 

James  Maxwell 

2019 

106 

1114 

103     701     249 

430     264 

143 

361 

264 

60 

285     52 

756 

6897 

Robert  T.  Conrad  2015 

106 

1116 

103     701     249 

432     265 

143 

360 

256 

CO 

294     53 

757 

6908 

John  H.  Gibbon 

2014 

106 

1116 

103     701     249 

432     265 

143 

360 

256 

60 

294     53 

756 

6908 

Wm.   D.   Conradel99l 

106 

1115 

702     249 

433     265 

143 

360 

256 

60 

294     53 

762 

6789 

George  Norton 

2010 

106 

1114 

103     701     249 

432     265 

143 

360 

256 

60 

292     53 

756 

6900 

William  Rose 

2017 

106 

1116 

103     701     249 

427    263 

143 

360 

255 

60 

295     53 

757 

6906 

John  Rush 

2017 

106 

1115 

102     701     249 

431     258 

143 

360 

256 

60 

294    53 

757 

6902 

Wm.  T.  Conrade 

25 

103 

128 

COUNTY   COMMISSIONER 

Daniel  Smith 

2459 

215 

1253 

254  1287     248 

393    337 

101 

340 

232 

106 

477  164 

1759  133( 

William  Wagner 

2031 

106 

1098 

105     694     250 

434     262 

144 

356 

254 

61 

296    54 

755 

12413 

AUDITOR. 

William  Vogdes 

2465 

217 

1230 

244  1274    249 

390    324 

100 

338 

225 

117 

479  164 

1740 

13329 

J.  Engelman 

2018 

105 

1107 

115     704     253 

432     262 

140 

356 

254 

58 

296    54 

756 

2398 

CONGRESS. 

Northern 

Liberties. 

Ash. 

tFutmough.     '1 

'otal. 

FIRST  CONG-';             ,  \i     i!i  ■  (  irji 

5th  Ward 

459 

375 

834 

Southwark 
Moyamensing 

Sutherland-     Gowen-       Total. 
1746              740            2486 
468               310               778 

6th       do 

7th       do 

Spring  Garden 

499 
499 

236 

224 

735 
723 

Passyunk 

161 

54               215 

1st  Ward 

428 

381 

809 

Blockley 

227 

253 

2d       do 

335 

254 

589 

Kingsessing 

117 

59               176 

3d      dc 

^ 

192 

149 

341 

Penn  Township 

253 

100               353 

4th      do 

278 

337 

615 

Germantown 

385 

132               817 

Kensington. 

Hoxborough 
Bristol 

324 

256               580 

1st  Ward 

252 

134 

386 

100 

141               241 

2d       do 

191 

135 

326 

3d       do 

235 

154 

389 

3781 

2345 

4th     do 

281 

175 

456 



5th     dc 

321 

111 

432 

THIRD    CONGRESSIONAL  DISTRICT. 

Rosehill 
Oxford 

217 

253 

106 
252 

323 
505 

Northern  Liberties 

Ash. 

Wutmough.       Total 

Byberry 

63 

101 

164 

1st  Ward 

252 

256               508 

Lower  Dublin 

217 

240 

457 

2d       do 

168 

306               474 

Moreland 

53 

19 

72 

3d       do 

366 

291               657 



4th     do 

198 

364               562 

5757 

4600 

10352 
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From  the  Pittsburg  Gazette. 
BEAVER  AND  SANDY  CANAL. 

We  publish,  to-day,  tlie  Report  of  the  Engineers 
employed  to  survey  this  route.  It  seems  that  these 
persons  have  made  a  favourable  response  to  the  call 
that  has  been  made  upon  them.  We  are  not  informed 
as  to  the  standing  of  Messrs.  Gill  and  Hage,  nor  as  to 
the  weight  which  their  opinions  may  have  where  they 
are  known.  We  are  glad  that  they  have  completed 
their  examination  so  early,  so  that  the  result  may  be 
placed  before  the  Legislatures  of  the  different  States 
concerned,  and  the  capitalists,  in  Philadelphia,  in  pro- 
per season, 

We  will  be  gratified  to  see  either  route  promptly 
commenced,  and  vigorously  prosecuted;  but  do  not 
wish  to  be  misunderstood,  as  to  our  opinion  upon  this 
subject. 

We  are  fully  and  decidedly  convinced,  even  admit- 
ting both  routes  to  be  equally  practicable,  equally  well 
supplied  with  water,  and  to  be  completed  at  equal  ex- 
penses, that  the  Mahoning  route  would  be  the  most 
advantageous  to  Pennsylvania. 

Our  reasoning  is  briefly  thus.  The  completion  of 
either  route  would  secure  to  Pennsylvania  the  trade  of 
the  Ohio  country  along  the  canal.  Our  contention, 
hereafter,  with  New  York  will  be  for  the  trade  afloat 
on  Lake  Erie.  The  route  by  the  Mahoning  is  the  short- 
er one  to  Cleaveland  and  the  shorter  our  way  to  that 
point,  the  greater  vantage  will  we  have,  in  our  com- 
petition with  the  empire  State,  for  the  business  of  the 
far  West. — If  our  communication  to  the  Ohio  Canal, 
by  the  Mahoning  route,  is  once  completed,  produce, 
from  places  south  of  Akron,  will  never  pass  that  place 
to  encounter  the  dangers  and  delay  of  a  Lake  naviga- 
tion, in  seeking  the  New  York  market. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  respect  to  produce  from  Lake 
Erie,  it  cannot  be  drawn  from  New  York,  unless  a  di- 
rect and  short  route,  from  Cleaveland  to  Philadelphia, 
is  presented  to  its  owners. 

While  we  say  this  much,  we  will  add,  tlie  privileges 
granted  to  the  Sandy  and  Beaver  Company  are  very- 
great,  and  well  calculated  to  tempt  capitalists  who 
may  have  confidence  in  the  supply  of  water  on  that 
route. 

SANDY  AND  BEAVER  CANAL. 

T>  the  President  and  Directors  of  the  Sandy  and  Beaver 
Canal  Company. 

Gentlemen. — Incompliance  with  instructions  receiv- 
ed from  a  committee  of  your  Board,  dated  September 
10th,  1834,  we  have  examined  the  rouie  of  the  Sandy 
and  Beaver  Canal,  with  a  view  to  the  adequacy  of 
the  supply  of  water  for  an  active  navigation,  and 
respectfully 

REPORT. 

The  summit  of  the  Canal  drains  eighty  square  miles 
of  country,  and  is  fourteen  miles  in  extent,  ten  miles 
of  which  are  located  over  ground  exceedingly  favorable 
for  the  retention  of  water — being  a  tough  clay,  mixed 
with  a  small  portion  of  gravel.  The  top  water  line  of 
the  Canal  is  depressed  to  a  plane,  lower  than  the  sur- 
face of  the  adjoining  country;  and  as  the  cutting  is  deep, 
and  the  ground  gradually  rises  as  it  recedes  from  the 
line,  no  allowance  can  be  requisite  for  losses  by  leak- 
age. This  portion  of  the  route  is  frequently  intercept- 
ed by  small,  but  durable  streams,  and  the  soil  being 
extremely  springy,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe, 
that  it  will  afford  an  ample  supply  for  all  losses  that 
can  possibly  be  sustained  by  evaporation.  The  remain- 
ing (bur  miles  of  this,  and  three  on  the  adjoining  levels, 
dependent  on  the  summit  for  their  supply,  are  of  a 
character  somewhat  different,  and  will  require  some 
allowance  for  leakage  and  evaporation. 


The  summit  will  receive  its  natural  supply  of  water 
from  Cold  Run,  Brush  Run,  and  West  Fork  of  Little 
Beaver  Creek,  Sandy  Creek,  Holland's  Creek,  Men- 
denhall's  Run  and  Davis'  Branch;  in  addition  to  which, 
Hie  head  waters  (the  East  and  West  Forks)  of  the  Ma 
honing  can  be  conducted  into  it  at  a  moderate  expense. 
These  streams  were  frequently  and  accurately  gaged, 
at  their  lowest  stage?,  during  the  last  month,  and  were 
found  at  their  minimum,  to  yield  in  the  aggregaie 
558-49  cubic  feet  per  minute.  As  this  amount  is  much 
less  than  that  found  by  Major  Douglass,  during  his  ex- 
amination in  1828,  we  are  led  to  infer  from  it,  and  our 
own  observations,  as  well  as  the  information  received 
from  the  inhabitants,  that  the  past  season  has  been  one 
of  unusual  drought,  and  that  in  ordinary  seasons,  a 
much  larger  supply  may  with  safety  be  calculated  on. 
The  land  in  the  vicinity  of  this  portion  of  the  Canal, 
and  the  streams  enumerated,  is  already  much  improv- 
ed; and  we  feel  safe  in  estimating  the  compliment  now 
cleared  at  fifty  per  cent,  therefore  little  diminution  in 
the  streams  is  hereafter  to  be  apprehended,  from  the 
hand  of  the  settler;  and  we  feel  fully  justified  in  assum- 
ing that  the  amount  of  water  now  found,  will  in  future 
prove  to  be  the  minimum  supply. 

Allowing  60  cubic  feet  per  mile  per  minute,  to  meet 
the  loss  by  evaporation  and  leakage,  on  the  seven 
miles  heretofore  described,  we  have  left  for  the  pur- 
pose of  navigation  138.49  cubic  feet  per  minute,  which 
would  amount  to  198.425  cubic  feet  per  day.  The 
summit  level  being  located  to  contain  seven  feet  in 
depth,  we  have  three  feet  of  surplus  water  for  lockage, 
which  would  afford  in  addition  to  the  above,  100,000 
cubic  feet  per  day,  for  one  hundred  days,  which  we 
assume  as  the  period  of  the  greatest  probable  drought 
— making  in  the  whole  298.425  cubic  feet  per  day, 
during  the  dry  season.  If  from  this  amount  we  deduct 
86.400  cubic  feet  per  day,  for  loss  and  leakage  at  the 
locks,  we  have  left  212.025  cubic  feet  per  day  for  lock- 
age— being  sufficient  for  the  transit  of  17.45  boats  per 
day  across  the  summit,  allowing  that  the  locks  have 
a  lift  of  six  feet,  and  that  three  locks  full  will  pass  two 
boats. 

This  amnunt  being  inadequate  to  accommodate  the 
trade  that  may  be  anticipated,  it  becomes  necessary  to 
resort  to  reservoirs,  which  during  the  dry  season,  will 
supply  the  deficiency.  Numerous  and  eligible  sires 
for  the  purpose,  present  themselves,  the  most  favora- 
'  ble  of  which,  are  on  the  West  Fork  of  Little  Beaver 
Creek,  and  Cold  Run.  The  first  of  these  will  flood 
300  acres,  and  contain  105  937.920  cubic  feet  of  water, 
having  an  average  depth  of  8. 10  feet  above  the  highest 
plane  of  the  summit  level.  The  other,  is  intended  as  an 
auxiliary  to  connect  with  the  former,  by  means  of  a 
short  feeder — will  inundate  about  96  acres,  and  contain 
33.711.680  cubic  feet  of  water — having  an  available 
average  depth  of  8.06  cubic  ftet,  amounting  in  all  to 
139. 649.600  cubic  feet.  If  from  this  amount,  we  de- 
duct twelve  inches  in  depth  for  evaporation,  &c.  we 
shall  have  left  for  navigation  124.942  744  cubic  feet — 
being  sufficient  to  pass  102.83  boats  per  day;  this  added 
to  the  17  45  boits  per  day  in  the  foregoing  statement, 
gives  a  supply  sufficient  to  accommodate  over  120  boats, 
per  day,  during  the  dry  season.  The  estimated  cost  of 
constructing  these  reservoirs,  and  the  Mahoning  feed- 
ers, is  as  follows. 

West  Fork  Reservoir. 
68,000  cubic  yards  embankmen',  at 

20  cents  $13,600 

500  linear  feet  of 

pipe  at  5,40  2,700 

672  perches  wall  at    2,00  1,344 

200  perches  wall  at    3,00  600 

Sluicegates,  &c    &c.  1,000 

$19,244  00 
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Cold  Run 

liescrvoir. 

12,684  cubic  yards  feeder 

excavation  at         8  cts 

1,014  72 

47,000  cubic  yards 

embankment  at     16 

7,520  00 

214  linear  feet  pipe 

at                             5,40 

1,155  60 

400  perches  wall 

at                             2,00 

800  00 

200  perches  wall 

at                             3,00 

600  00 

Sluice  gates  &c. 

500  00 

Waste  weir  in  feeder 

150  00 

11,740  32 

Mahoning  Feeder  to  Wed  Fork. 

25,700  cubic  yards  excava- 

tion at                     12  cts. 

1,774  00 

9000  cubic  yards  embank- 

ment at                   15 

1,350  00 

Waste  weir 

200  00 

Mahoning  Feeder  to  Davis'  Branch. 

85,700  cubic  yards  ex- 
cavation at        12  cts.  10,284  00 

27,000  cubic  yards 

embankment  at  14  cts.  4,050  00 

Bridge  at  deep  cut  150  00 


Add  10  per  cent  for  contingencies 


Total  estimated  cost 


servoir  has  been  found  to  furnish  an  ample  quantum  of 
water  for  all  the  exigencies  of  the  trade. 

Although  the  reservoirs  above  alluded  to  are  fully 
adequate  to  meet  the  demands  of  an  extensive  naviga- 
tion, it  may  be  remarked  that  during  our  explorations, 
other  sites  were  examined.  Two  of  these  were  sur- 
vejed,  one  on  Mendenhall's  branch  of  Sandy  creek, 
was  found  would  contain  thirty-two  millions  cubic  feet 
of  water,  and  flood  eighty  acres  of  land.  The  other 
on  Davis'  branch  of  the  same  stream,  would  inundate 
two  hundred  and  fifty  acres,  and  have  capacity  to  re- 
tain one  hundred  and  nine  millions  cubic  feet;  both 
these  can  be  constructed  at  a  moderate  expense.— 
Hahn's  branch  of  Sandy  likewise,  offers  a  very  elligible 
site  for  a  cheap  and  capacious  reservoir,  the  water  of 
which  could  be  conducted  into  the  summit,  by  a  feed- 
er connecting  with  that  from  Davis'  branch:  On  Brush 
run,  several  basins  might  be  formed  at  a  small  expense, 
which,  during  the  rains,  would  collect  large  quantities 
of  water.  The  middle  fork  of  Little  Beaver,  creek 
was  also  examined,  and  found  at  its  lowest  stage,  to 
guage  1,200  cubic  feet  per  minute,  at  Dale  Furnace. 
I  Should  it  be  thought  expedient  to  resort  to  it,  800 
4,514  00  cubic  feet  per  minute  could  be  taken  from  it,  without 
detriment  to  the  eastern  division  of  the  line.  This 
J  amount  of  course,  must  be  elevated  to  the  summit  by 
steam.  The  cost  of  an  engine,  or  engines,  of  sufficient 
power,  for  the  purpose,  together  with  the  requisite 
buildings,  pipes,  feeders,  dams,  &c,  would  not  exceed 
$29,000,  and  could  be  kept  in  full  operation  for  less 
than  $20  per  day. 

The  Eastern  Division 
of  the  Canal  descends  rapidly  from  the  summit  level, 
for  about  one  mile  and  a  half,  whence  it  enters  the 
valley  of  the  middle  fork  of  Little  Beaver  Creek-  This 
stream  affords,  at  all  seasons,  an  ample  supply  of  water 
to  meet  the  demands  of  leakage,  evaporation,  and  lock- 
age, and,  as  it  approaches  the  Ohio  river,  the  flow  is 
greatly  augmented.  The  valley  of  the  stream  offers 
ellig:ble  sites  for  the  construction  of  dams,  and,  from 
its  general  formation,  is  well  adapted  to  the  purpose  of 
slack  water  navigation.  Should  the  Canal  be  extend- 
ed up  the  Ohio  river,  it  will  be  fully  adequate  to  its 
wants. 

On  the   Western  Divifion 
of  the  line,  a  portion  of  the  levels,  near  the  summit   or 
Middle  Division,  will  require  to  be  fed   from  the  upper 
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The  streams  on  which  the  above  described  reservoirs 
are  situated,  in  connection  with  the  East  Fork  of  Maho- 
nin.cr,  afforded  during  our  recent  examinations  at  their 
minimum  discharge,  249  cubic  feet  per  minute,  and 
drain  about  twenty  four  square  miles  of  country;  during 
9  months  of  the  year  they  will  yield  an  average  dis- 
charge of  1048  cubic  feet  per  minute,  independent  of 
freshets.      These    reservoirs,  from  the    extent  of  coun-  , 

try  they  will  drain,  compared  with  works  of  similar  'eve\  Loss  b?  leakage  and  evaporat.on,  on  tins  por- 
character  elsewhere,  will  require  no  other  supply  to  I  tio".  has  been  accounted  for  in  our  foregoing  calcula- 
fill  them,  than  the  floods  of  Mie  streams  on  which  they 


are  located;  so  that  we  can  with  safety  rely  on  having 
for  lockage  at  all  times,  excepting  the  one  hundred 
days  dry  weather,  a  natural  average  flow  of  1048  cubx 
feet  per  minute  from  the  streams  last  mentioned.  In 
addition  to  this,  the  other  streams  heretofore  enumera- 
ted, will  yield  during  nine  months  of  the  year,  an  aver- 
age amount  of  1522  cubic  feet  per  minute,  making  in 
the  aggregate  2570  cubic  feet  of  water  per  minute — 
sufficient  to  accommodate  a  trade  of  295  boats  per 
day. 

While  on  the  subject  of  reservoirs,  it  may  be  pro- 
per to  state,  that  such  a  resort  for  supplying  canals 
with  water  is  by  no  means  experimental.  Some  of 
the  canals  in  Europe  as  well  as  in  our  own  country, 
derive  a  large  portion  of  their  water  from  reservoirs. 
At  the  Shaws  water  works  in  Scotland,  they  have  been 
able  to  lay  up  in  their  reservoirs,  from  the  draining  of 
about  five  and  a  half  square  miles  of  countiy,284,678,- 
550  cubic  feet  being  over  70  per  cent,  of  the  annual 
rain  that  falls  on  that  surface.  But  we  need  not  ex- 
tend our  researches  beyond  the  works  already  con- 
structed, in  your  own  vicinity.  Upwards  of  twenty 
miles  of  the  Licking  summit  of  the  Ohio  Canal,  receives 
its  entire  supply  from  a  reservoir,  notwithstanding  the 
drought  of  the  past  summer,  which  for  many  weeks 
dried  up  the  streams  that  usually  flow   into  it,   the  ra- 


tions. 

The  valley  of  Sandy  Creek,  through  which  this  di- 
vision is  locited,  is  peculiarly  favourable  for  the  con- 
struction  of  a  Canal.  From  the  numerous  streams  that 
intersect  the  Creek  in  its  meanderings,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  as  to  the  abundance  of  the  supply  of  water 
for  this  Division. 

The  country  through  which  the  whole  line  passes, 
offers,  in  general,  facilities  for  the  construction  of  the 
work  in  question,  that  are  not  usually  met  with.  Tim- 
ber and  stone,  of  a  superior  quality,  are  found  in  abun- 
dance. Hydraulic  lime  is  frequently  met  with,  and  we 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  the  improvement  can 
be  constructed  at  a  moderate  cost,  compared  with  works 
of  asimilar  extent. 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 
E.  H.  GILL, 
HOTHEK  II AGE, 

New  Lisbon,  O.,  Oct.  13,  1834. 


Engineers. 


The  Paoli  Paiiai>f.. — The  annual  parade  on  the 
20th  ult.  in  commemoration  of  those  brave  men  who 
were  massacred  near  Paoli  during  the  Revolutionary 
War,  was  of  a  truly  imposing  and  interesting  charac- 
ter.    The   military    made   an    elegant  display— being 
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handsomely  equipped,  and  evinced  by  the  manner  in 
which  ihey  performed  various  evolutions,  evidence  of 
good  discipline,  which  was  highly  creditable  to  the 
companies  and  their  officers.  Besides  the  corps  be- 
longing to  the  Battallion,  there  were  several  from 
Montgomery  and  Philadelphia  counties,  and  also  from 
the  city.  The  whole  were  under  the  command  of 
Col.  Yogum,  and  were  reviewed  by  Gen-  Goodwin,  of 
the  city  of  Philadelphia. 

The  Season.— This  has  been  a  year  remarkable  for 
the  lowness  of  the  waters  in  many  of  the  principal 
rivers,  and  for  the  dryness  of  the  atmosphere  which 
has  destroyed  the  farmer's  crops  of  corn,  and  burnt 
up  the  green  grass  of  the  pasture  fields.  The  Harris- 
burgh  Chronicle  says  that  the  Susquehanna  has  been  | 
three  inches  lower  than  it  was  ever  known  to  be,  as  I 
ascertained  by  a  mark  made  in  1803 — the  time  of 
greatest  drought.  The  Ohio  at  Cincinnati,  has  also 
fallen  within  a  few  inches  of  its  greatest  remembered 
depression.  The  canal  extending  from  this  place  to 
Middletown — a  distance  of  eighteen  miles — has  not 
been  navigable  for  several  weeks  from  this  cause. — 
Columbia  Spy,   Cct.  11. 

THE  BARTRAM  BOTANIC  GARDEN. 

Dahlias  which  were  in  flower,  Oct.  14th,  1834,  at 

the  Bartram  Botanic  Garden: 

Imported  varieties,  196 

Named  American  seedlings,  double,  (all  of 
which  have  been  exhibited  at  the  Hor- 
ticultural society,)  22 

Double  seedlings,    of  the  growth  of   1834, 

worthy  of  cultivation,  un-named,  52 

270 
With  a  number  of  double  and  semi  double,    not  in- 
cluded. 

From  Bicknell's  Reporter. 
CONSECRATION. 
The  Church  of  Epiphany,  located  at  the  N.  West 
corner  of  Chestnut  and  Schuylkill  Eighth  streets,  was 
consecrated  in  a  solemn  and  approprate  manner  on 
Saturday,  Oct.  11th.  This  is  a  beautiful  edifice,  and 
being  die  only  church  in  Chestnut  street,  and  with  one 
exception,  the  only  one  in  Philadelphia,  west  of  Broad 
street,  promises  to  succeed  beyond  the  most  sanguine 
expectations  of  the  enterprising  gentlemen  who  were 
instrumental  in  building  it.  Its  location  immediately 
opposite  Colonade  Row,  and  in  a  section  of  our  city 
that'is  rapidly  improving,  will  materially  tend  to  success- 
The  pastor  too,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Tyng,  is  one  of  the  most 
eminent  and  popular  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  cler- 
gymen of  our  city.  We  are  glad  to  learn  that  the  con- 
gregation is  already  large,  and  it  will,  no  doubt,rapidly 


of  procuring  their  co-operation  in  the  continuation  of 
the  road  from  the  said  Maryland  line  to  Port  Deposit." 

PROCEEDINGS  OF  COUNCILS. 

Thursday,  Oct.  16th,  1834. 

The  new  Councils  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia  met  in 
their  respective  chambers,  over  the  Mayor's  office,  yes- 
terday  morning.  In  the  Select  Council,  William  M. 
Meredith,  Esq.  was  re-elected  President,  and  Jos.  G. 
Clarkson,  Clerk.  In  the  Common  Council.  Henry 
Troth,  Esq.  was  chosen  President,  and  Robt.  Hare.  jr. 
Clerk.  Both  Councils  elected  William  Daugherty, Mes- 
senger, and  Lydia  R.  Bailey,  printer- 

In  the  Common  Council,  Messrs.  Gilder,  Wright  and 
Burke,  were  appointed  members  of  the  building  com- 
mittee of  the  Girard  College,  and  Messrs.  Troth.Chand- 
ler,  Earp,  and  Dunlap,  members  of  the  Board  of  Com- 
missioners of  the  Girard  estates. 

In  the  Select  Council  an  ordinance  was  passed  ap- 
propriating the  sum  of  $4000  to  meet  the  expenses  of 
the  Girard  estates  for  1834,  in  the  adoption  of  which, 
the  Common  Council  concurred. 

Both  Councils  concurred  in  the  selection  of  Tuesday 
next,  as  the  day  for  the  election  of  Mayor  of  the  city. 

ELECTION  OF  MAYOR. 

At  a  joint  meeting  of  the  City  Councils,  held  yester- 
day morning,  ( Tuesday,  Oct-  21,)  in  the  Chamber  of 
the  Common  Council, 

JOHN  SWIFT,  Esq. 
was  unanimously  re  elected  Mayor  of  the  city  for  the 
term  of  one  year. 

A  committee,  consisting  of  Messrs.  Lewis  and  Lip- 
pincott,  of  the  Select,  and  Messrs.  Wright  and  Fraley, 
of  the  Common  Council,  was  appointed  to  notify  Mr. 
Swift  of  his  election.  Mr.  Swift  being  introduced,  in 
the  course  of  a  few  minutes,  took  the  customary  oath 
of  office,  and  returned  thanks  for  the  honor  of  his 
appointment,  in  a  neat,  pertinent  and  impressive 
speech. 

An  item  of  business  from  the  Select  Council,  re- 
lative to  the  appointment  of  a  Gas  committee,  was,  in 
Common  Council,  on  motion  of  Dr.  Huston,  referred 
to  the  standing  committee  on  lighting  and  watching. 


RAIL  ROAD  TO  PORT  DEPOSIT. 
A  meeting  of  citizens  of  Chester  county  was  held  in 
East  Malborough  township,  on  the  18th  instant,  for  the 
purpose  of  considering  the  propriety  of  adopting  mea- 
sures for  constructing  a  rail  road  from  West  Chester  to 
Port  Deposit.  After  some  consultation  on  the  subject, 
it  was  resolved,  "  that  James  Kelton,  Joseph  Sharp, 
Joseph  J.  Lewis,  Caleb  Swayne,  William  Kverhart, 
Dr-  Wilmer  Worthington,  Abraham  Hoopes,  and  Joel 
Swayne,  be  a  committee  to  prepare  and  procure  to  be 
presented  to  the  legislature  of  this  state,  during  their 
approaching  session,  a  petition  for  a  law  incorporating 
a  company  to  make  a  rail  road  from  the  borough  of 
West  Chester,  by  the  nearest  and  best  practicable  route 
to  the  Maryland  line,  in  a  direction  to  Port  Deposit, 
and  also  to  correspond  with  such  citizens  of  the  state 
of  .Maryland  as  they  may  judge  eligible  for  the  purpose 


GIRARD  ESTATE. 

|  The  Commissioners  of  the  Girard  Estate  met  yester 
J  day,  (Oct.  21,)  at  their  room,  in  Chestnut  street,  and 
|  organized  for  the  ensuing  year,  by  electing  the  follow 
[  ing  officers: 

President, 

JOSHUA  LIPI'INCOTT. 

Secretary, 

MORGAN  ASH. 

Agent  on  Farms, 

GEORGE  BASTIAN. 

The  President  appointed  the  following  committees 

On  Real  Estate, 

TROTH,   EARP,   DUNLAP. 

Finances, 

EYRE,  LEWIS,  MEREDITH. 

Farms  and  Lots, 

CHANDLER,  SWIFT,  LIPPINCOTT- 


County  Officers. — Thomas  D.  Grover,  Esq.  has 
been  elected  President,  and  John  Oakford,  Clerk  of 
the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  Southwark,  for  the  en- 
suing year.  Joseph  Johns,  Esq  has  been  elected  Pre- 
sident of  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  Spring  Gar- 
den. 
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The  following  document  has  been  forwarded  to  us 
with  a  request  to  publish  it. 

LYCEUM   SEMINARIES. 

We  invite  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  article 
below,  especially  the  proposal  for  Simultaneous  Conven- 
tions. We  hope  that  the  friends  of  education  generally 
throughout  the  states  will  assemble  at  their  respective 
county  towns,  on  the  first  Wednesday  of  November 
next,  to  adopt  some  organized,  and  efficient  measures 
For  the  promotion  of  schools  and  the  diffusion  of  know- 
ledge. By  taking  the  first  step,  viz.  organizing  a 
County  Lyceum,  any  other  which  is  desirable  will  be 
found  practicable  and  easy.  The  qualification  of  teach- 
ers may  be  raised  and  their  schools  improved,  improved 
books  and  modes  of  teaching  introduced,  apparatus  for 
visible  illustrations  procured,  village  and  neighborhood 
Lyceums  established,  circuit  teachers  employed,  mu- 
seums and  itinerating  libraries  formed,  Lyceum  Semina- 
ries established  or  promoted,  correspondence  and  ex- 
changes with  schools  and  Lyceums  in  other  parts  of 
the  country  instituted,  and  any  other  objects  or  mea- 
sures, advanced,  which  may  seem  desirable  for  the 
cause  of  education  and  of  humanity. 

We  are  happy  to  learn  that  measures  are  adopted 
to  have  forward-d  to  each  county  town  in  the  Union, 
such  pamphlets,  periodicals  and  papers,  as  will  fully 
explain  the  plan,  operations  and  advan'ages  of  the  Ly- 
ceum system,  especially  of  a  Central  Lyceum  Seminary, 
about  being  e>tablished,  and  furnish  other  aid  for  ren- 
dering  the  proposed  conventions  instructive  and  suc- 
cessful— Maryland  Temperance  Herald. 

From  Niles'  Weekly  Register. 

Self-education  and  self-support  is,  in  all  the  depart- 
ments and  all  the  operations  of  the  Lyceum  System,  its 
most  prominent  feature.  It  acknowledges  the  benevo- 
lence, the  overflowing  goodness  of  our  Creator,  in  fur- 
nishing all  his  rational  creatures  with  the  faculties,  and 
in  surrounding  them  with  the  materials,  or  means,  of 
growing  and  rising  in  physical,  intellectual  and  moral 
strength.  The  great  object  of  Lyceums  is  to  call  into 
exercise  those  faculties,  and  into  use  those  materials, 
so  abundantly  furnished  by  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of 
the  great  Creator,  and  the  constant  and  abounding 
Benefactor. 

There  is,  however,  one  department  of  the  general 
and  national  institution  of  Lyceums  in  which  the  princi- 
ple of  self-support  is  more  fully  and  more  prominently 
recognized  than  in  any  of  the  rest.  The  general  plan 
of  Lyceums  has  ever  contemplated,  within  every  coun- 
ty or  other  moderate  district,  a  manual  labor  and  self- 
supporting  school,  which  should  furnish  to  its  pupils 
advantages  equal  to  those  in  our  colleges  for  general 
literature  and  science,  and  much  superior  for  a  practi- 
cal business  education  to  those  of  any  institution  in  our 
country.  While  these  schools  are  designed  to  afford 
to  farmers,  mechanics,  and  all  the  industrious  classes 
of  the  community,  the  best  opportunities  for  a  practi- 
cal, useful  education,  they  are  also  intended  to  be,  in 
the  strictest  and  best  sense  of  the  word,  seminaries  for 
teachers — for  teachers  of  schools  and  Lyceums.  They 
are  intended  to  furnish  the  means  for  teachers  to  sup- 
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port  and  educate  themselves,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
construct  their  own  apparatus  and  various  instruments 
of  instruction,  while  they  are  learning  the  modes  of 
using  them,  and  acquiring  the  knowledge  they  are  de- 
signed to  illustrate.  Lyceum  seminaries  are  intended 
to  unite  manufactories  of  apparatus  for  illustrating  va- 
rious departments  of  science,  and  the  qualification  of 
teachers  to  use  the  instruments  for  diffusing  the  science 
among  all  classes  of  the  community,  and  in  every  sec- 
tion of  our  country. 

Experience,  on  this  subject,  has  already  proved, 
that  young  men,  and  even  lads,  after  a  short  time,  and 
probably  young  ladies  and  misses,  can  pay  by  their  own 
industry,  all  their  expenses  of  board,  clothes,  books, 
tuition,  &c,  and  at  the  same  time  acquire  a  more 
thorough,  useful  education,  than  it  is  possible  for  any 
college  or  other  institution,  without  manual  labor  to 
give  them.  Such  being  the  testimony  of  experience, 
the  conclusion  follows,  that  any  plain  farmer's  son,  or 
poor  mechanic's  daughter,  can  have  the  means  of  acquir- 
ing a  better  education  than  the  money  of  the  rich  can 
purchase  for  their  children. 

In  all  the  departments,  and  in  all  the  operations  of 
the  Lyceum  system,  there  is  harmonious  action  and  re- 
ciprocal and  united  effort.  So,  between  the  Lyceum 
seminaries  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  there  is  intended 
to  be  a  virtual,  though,  perhaps,  not  a  formal  connec- 
tion. In  many  of  their  operations,  especially  in  the  ma- 
nufactory of  apparatus,  they  may  render  each  other 
very  important  aid;  and,  by  their  united  efforts,  furnish 
not  only  colleges,  academies  and  high  schools,  but  Ly- 
ceums, common  schools  and  lamilies,  with  more  abun- 
dant, cheaper  and  better  instruments  of  instruction, 
tools  of  knowledge  than-can  possibly  be  furnished  from 
any  other  source. 

The  whole  plan  of  Lyceum  seminaries  will  embrace, 
then,  a  central  institution,  which  shall  combine  a  semi- 
nary for  teachers  and  a  manufactory  of  apparatus,  for  a 
part,  and  a  prominent  part  of  its  manual,  productive 
exercises.  This  institution  will,  as  far  and  as  fast  as  its 
means  will  permit,  furnish  facilities  toany  other  manual 
labor  schools,  by  supplying  them  with  prints,  tools, 
experience,  &c.  as  aids  to  their  intellectual  productive 
exercises.  With  such  aid,  any  manual  labor  school, 
now  in  operation,  might  engage  in  the  manufactory  of 
globes,  mechanical  powers,  geometrical  solids,  and 
most  of  the  instruments  for  the  practical  sciences,  if  not 
for  the  more  abstract  and  abstruse  subjects. 

These  statements,  Mr.  Editor,  are  not  from  theory 
or  conjecture;  they  are  from  experience  for  a  course 
of  years;  having  conducted  an  agricultural  school  for 
ten  years  in  which  the  pupils  paid  all  their  expenses 
by  their  own  industry;  and  having  also  had  much  appa- 
ratus made  under  my  direction,  and,  in  a  great  measure, 
by  the  strength  and  skill  of  lads  and  misses  from  fourteen 
to  eghteen  years  of  age. 

The  question  will  naturally  arise,  by  what  means  can 
these  seminaries,  whose  prominent  feature  is  self  edu- 
cation and  self  support,  be  established  through  our 
country,  in  such  numbers,  and  under  such  circumstan- 
ces, as  to  hold  out  proposals,  and  afford  opportunities, 
for  the  children  of  every  class,  without  distinction,  to 
secure  to  themselves  the  rich  blessing  of  a  sound  physical, 
intellectual  and  moral  education. 
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To  this  natural  and  important  question  the  answer 
may  be,  perhaps,  by  County  Lyceums.  It  is  evident 
that  the  whole  community,  and  all  sections  of  our  coun- 
try, can  more  conveniently  act,  and  co-operate  with 
each  other,  through  the  medium  of  county  societies, 
than  b>  any  other  divisions  or  districts  known  through- 
out H>e  states.  As  counties  through  the  union  will, 
probably,  not  average  more  than  forty  miles  in  diame- 
ter, very  few  would  have  to  travel  more  than  twenty 
miles,  and  a  large  majority  less  than  ten  miles,  to  attend 
county  conventions,  or  tlte  quarterly  meetings  of  coun- 
ty Lyceums.  Considering  the  importance,  and  if  pro 
perly  conducted,  the  instructive  and  interesting  charac- 
ter of  education  conventions,  which  county  Lyceums 
might  easily  furnish  at  their  quarterly  meetings,  a  ge- 
neral attendance  of  teachers,  school  committees,  parents, 
children,  and  the  lovers  of  knowledge  and  the  friends  of 
education  generally,  might  reasonably  be  expected.— 
And  by  their  attendance,  a  warm  and  generous  sympa- 
thy, an  organized  and  vigorous  system  of  measures  and 
efforts,  might  be  sustained,  for  the  great  and  all  impor- 
tant cause  in  which  every  man,  woman  and  child,  is 
equally  interested. 

Under  such  views  and  feelings,  T  have  witnessed  with 
no  little  satisfaction,  proposals  for  simultaneous  action 
in  this  cause.  The  proposal  has  been  made,  and  re- 
sponded to  from  several  sources,  for  county  education 
conventions,  in  all  the  states  and  all  the  counties  in  the 
union,  on  the  first  Wednesday  of  November  next,  for 
the  purpose  ot  organizing  county  Lyceums,  as  a  prepa- 
ratory step  for  accomplishing  any  other  objects,  which 
might  be  found  practicable.  Among  the  objects  which 
county  Lyceums  might,  at  an  early  period,  take  up  to 
advantage,  would  be  seminaries  tor  self-education  and 
self-support.  In  connection  with  these,  and  perhaps 
in  many  instances  preceding  them,  circuit  ichnols,  for 
the  purpose  of  weekly,  semi-weekly,  or  even  semi- 
monthly courses  of  instruction,  where  more  frequent 
courses  could  not  be  sustained,  might  be  taken  under 
consideration  and  carried  into  effect,  by  county  societies. 
Indeed,  the  advantages  of  associations  for  systematic 
and  concentrated  effort,  in  the  diffusion  of  knowledge, 
are  so  great  and  so  evident,  and  the  results  of  county 
Lyceums  in  particular,  have  been  so  uniformly  and  so 
strikingly  happy,  that  the  proposal  for  such  measures 
only  needs  to  be  made  to  be  seconded,  and  to  secure 
the  general  sanction  of  enlightened  individuals  and  com- 
munities. 

On  the  subject  of  simultaneous  action  through  the 
medium  of  county  conventions-and  county  Lyceums,  it 
is  gratifying  to  be  able  to  state  that  numerous  facilities 
may  be  procured  to  render  the  meetings,  not  only  use- 
ful.but  instructive  and  entertaining.  Thomas  S-Grimke, 
of  Charleston,  S.  C.  as  a  committee,  appointed  by  the 
literary  and  philosophical  society  of  that  state,  has  re- 
cently prepared  an  address  to  the  citizens  of  South 
Carolina,  to  be  published  soon,  giving  an  exposition  of 
the  Lyceum  system  in  its  various  departments  and  ope- 
rations, from  national  and  state  societies,  down  to 
family  Lyceums,  and  from  exercises  for  mutual  and  self- 
instruction  in  the  dead  languages  and  the  most  abstruse 
sciences  down  to  penmanship,  reading  and  orthogra- 
phy. This  address,  which  is  as  applicable  to  the  citi- 
zens of  other  states  as  those  of  South  Carolina,  can 
easily  be  procured,  and  portions  or  the  whole  of  it 
read,  as  one  of  the  exercises  of  the  proposed  conven- 
tions. 

Numerous  other  pamphlets  have  been  published  on 
the  subject,  some  of  which  contain  the  forms  of  consti- 
tutions, among  other  things  to  facilitate  the  operations 
and  the  objects  of  the  meetings. 

All  the  materials  and  means  for  commencing  county 
museums  or  cabinets  of  nature  and  art,  are  at  hand  in 
great  abundance.  In  the  numerous  cabinets  already 
collected,  both  by  individuals  and  by  institutions,  are 


duplicates  which  the  owners   will  gladly  appropriate 
to  such  an  object,  whenever  an  opportunity  is  offered. 

In  the  gold  regions  at  the  south  are  several  county 
Lyceums,  whose  prominent  object  is  to  collect  and  ex- 
change specimens.  From  this  source,  a  museum  in 
each  of  the  eleven  hundred  counties  in  the  state, 
may  be  supplied  immediately  with  specimens  of  gold 
ore. 

In  every  county  a  museum  might  be  commenced,  at 
the  first  meeting,  by  specimens  carried  by  those  who 
should  attend  it.  The  specimens  thus  collected,  if  not 
known  by  those  who  presented  them,  mit^ht  be  named 
and  described  by  some  other  persons  present,  as  in  near- 
ly every  county  are  a  few  individuals  who  have  some 
knowledge  of  natural  history. 

Among  the  most  encouraging  and  gratifying  circum- 
stances, as  an  aid  in  promoting  the  objects  of  county 
Lyceums,  is  a  resolution,  recently  passed  by  the  board 
of  managers  of  the  Baltimore  Union  Lyceum,  which  is 
as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  this  board  esteem  the  organization  of 
county  Lyceums  throughout  the  Union,  as  an  important 
step  for  the  advancement  of  American  education:  that 
we  will  prepare,  as  soon  as  practicable,  specimens  of 
minerals,  plants,  penmanship,  map  drawing  and  needle- 
work, for  any  county  lyceum  which  may  apply  for  the 
same,  and  that  we  invite  the  school  and  other  juvenile 
Lyceums  connected  with  our  society,  to  render  their 
assistance  in  accomplishing  the  object  of  the  resolu- 
tion. 

As  great  as  this  resolution  may  at  first  appear,  it  can 
be  accomplished  with  great  ease  by  bringing  in  the  aid 
of  the  juvenile  members  of  the  society,  by  which  several 
thousand  specimens  are  already  collected  for  that  object; 
and  if  similar  measures  should  be  adopted  in  all  our 
principal  cities,  as  they  have  already  been  in  several,  a 
system  of  exchange  in  the  works  of  nature,  and  of  art 
might  be  easily  and  readily  instituted,  which  would 
give,  not  only  to  every  county  Lyceum,  but  to  every 
village  and  neighborhood,  lyceum  and  school,  and  even 
to  every  family,  an  instructive  and  valuable  cabinet  of 
natural  history,  or  a  museum  of  natural  and  artificial 
productions  and  curiosities. 

The  above  statements,  facts,  views,  plans  and  sug- 
gestions, are  very  respectfully  submitted  for  the  con- 
sideration of  such  of  the  friends  of  education  and 
general  improvement,  as  may  have  an  opportunity  and  a 
disposition  to  examine  them,  by  their  friend, 

JOSIAH  HOLBROOK. 


THE  CROSS  CUT  CANAL. 

We  publish,  to-day,  an  article  from  the  Courier  and 
Enquirer,  of  New  York,  in  relation  to  the  Lake  trade, 
which  will  be  found  interesting  to  every  person 
who  has  at  heart  the  prosperity  ol  our  internal  improve- 
ments. 

By  this  article  it  appears  that  eight  thousand  barrels  of 
salt  were,  last  year,  sent  to  Chicago  alone;  and  it  is 
supposed  that  sixteen  thousand  barrels  would  be  sent  the 
present  season. 

We  know  not  whether  the  salt  manufacturers,  on  the 
Conemaugh,  could,  even  aftrr  the  completion  of  the 
Cross  Cut  Canal,  compete  with  those  of  Onondaga,  in 
the  Chicago  market,  and  would  be  glad  to  receive  infor- 
mation on  this  subject  from  those  who  are  well  inform- 
ed. But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  very  large  por- 
tion of  the  produce  of  the  immense  and  rapidly  improv- 
ing country  along  the  Lake  would  find  its  way  to  the 
sea  board,  by  this  route,  if  the  connecting  work 
between  the  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  Canals  was  fin- 
ished. 
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There  is,  probably,  no  section  of  our  country  which 
is  improving1  more  rapidly  than  that  along  our  great 
Lakes.  We  have  the  means  of  making  the  best  outlet 
to  a  market  for  the  products  of  this  growing  country, 
and  we  will  be  shamefully  negligent  of  our  own  inter- 
ests, and  of  our  commonwealth's  welfare,  if  we  do  not 
make  the  best  use  of  the  advantages  which  nature  has 
afforded  us. 

Our  position  in  relation  to  that  immense  region  is 
such  that,  to  secure  the  entire  trade  of  its  growing 
population,  we  need  only  will  it.  I  he  inaccessibility 
of  the  east  end  of  Lake  Erie  for  so  long  a  portion  of 
the  year  affords  an  advantage  to  our  route  which  is 
insuperable*  and  of  eternal  duration.  We  trust  the  at- 
tention of  the  Legislature  will  be  called  to  this  matter 
at  an  early  period  of  the  ensuing  session. — Fitts.  Gaz, 


From  the  N.  Y.  Courier  and  Enquirer. 
LAKE  ONTARIO  MAItlNE  INTELLIGENCE. 
Oswego,  Sept.  24th,  18.34. 
Arrived  at  this  port,  wihin  a  few  days  past,  the 
schooners  Detroit,  Huron,  and  Winnebago,  belonging 
to  Messrs.  Branson  &  Crocker,  from  the  ports  of 
Chicago  in  Illinois,  Michigan  City  in  Indiana,  and  St. 
Josephs  in  Michigan,  on  Lake  Michigan,  where  these 
schooners  discharged  about  2,400  barrels  of  Onondaga 
Salt,  returning  to  Lake  Erie  in  ballast,  where  they  took 
on  board  cargoes  of  Ohio  wheat,  for  the  Oswego  mills, 
destined  (when  floured)  for  the  New  York  market — 
These,  although  not  the  first  voyages  between  our  own 
and  the  Western  States,  are  almost  the  commencement 
ot  a  regular  trade  between  these  distant  points,  a 
trade  destined  to  grow  up  in  a  brief  period  to  a  vast 
amount. 

The  future  extent  of  this  trade  is  not  easily  conceived 
by  those  who  are  not  familiar  with  the  topography  of 
the  lake  countries,  or  are  unable  to  estimate  the  facilities 
of  ship  navigation.  To  such,  it  may  be  useful  to  say, 
that  our  western  lakes  afford  ship  navigation  to  a  larger 
and  better  country  than  those  which  border  the  Baltic 
or  the  Euxine,  a  large  portion  of  which  is  already  pre- 
pared by  the  fire  of  the  hunter  for  the  plough  of  the 
farmer — a  country  destined  to  exchange  its  pork, 
pel'ries,  wheat,  lard,8cc.  for  the  salt,  merchandise,  and 
manufacture-;  of  the  east,  to  an  amount  which  will  aston- 
ish both  parties. 

Eight  thousand  barrels  of  Onondaga  salt  were  taken 
to  Chicago  last  year  at  an  average  price  of  three  dollars 
per  barrel.  Sixteen  thousand  barrels  is  the  estimated 
supply  for  the  present  season,  at  $2  50  per  barrel,  and 
when  return  cargoes  of  what  can  be  produced  in  place 
of  Spanish  dollars  which  we  are  now  compelled  to  bring 
back,  the  wheat  may  be  freighted  to  Oswego  for  one 
■hilling  per  bushel,  reducing  the  freight  of  salt  from 
one  dollar  (its  present  price)  to  fifty  cents  per  barrel  of 
five  bushels.  Salt  will  then  be  delivered  to  the  teamster 
in  Illinois  and  Indiana  at  two  dollars  per  barrel,  and  then 
the  demand  will  be  double  again  the  first  year,  say 
32,000  barrels  for  Chicago  alone. 

Not  only  will  New  England  be  supplied  with  bread 
from  the  upper  lake  countries,  but  old  England  too,  in 
large  quantities,  provided  she  would  adopt  the  judi- 
cious policy  which  her  best  statesmen  are  urging,  and 
which,  it  is  believ.ed,  necessity  will  soon  compel  them 
to  do,  viz:  to  take  their  bread  from  us  at  a  reasonable 
duty. 

Under  these  circumstances,  we  challenge  the  most 
sanguine  to  estimate,  if  they  can,  the  extent  of  thetiade 
which  will  flow  from  the  West  through  our  d  annels, 
provided  a  liberal  policy  shall  render  them  sufficiently 
capacious.  

From  the  American  Specta'or. 
INTERNAL   1MPKOVEMKNT    OF    PENN- 
SYLVANIA. 

There  is  great  want  of  information  throughout  the 
State  with  respect  to  these  great  channels  of  trade — 


our  Rail  Road  and  Canals,  which  form  so  prominent  a 
feature  in  the  domestic  policy  of  Pennsylvania.  Few, 
except  those  who  have  made  it  their  duly,  are  aware 
of  the  important  bearing  which  these  improvements 
exert  upon  the  prosperity  of  the  state;  and,  with  the 
design  of  bringing  before  the  public  eye  a  lew  of  the 
advantages  which  may  be  derived  from  them,  thereby 
adding  my  mite  to  the  general  stock,  and  consequently 
bringing  the  people  to  a  proper  appreciation  of  these 
sources  of  revenue,  1  have  favored  you  with  a  few  facts 
in  relation  thereto,  loosely  strung  together,  but  never- 
theless facts-  It  may  not  occur  to  the  minds  of  some 
of  your  readers,  that  this  is  the  first  year  which  has 
presented  an  uninterrupted  chain  of  rail  road  and 
canal  communication  from  Philadelphia  to    Pittsburg. 

Heretofore  although  a  brisk  business  had  been  done 
on  the  Canals,  the  difficulty  of  transportation  across  the 
Allegheny  in  consequence  of  the  non  completion  of  the 
Portage  Kail  Way,  gave  the  New  York  Canal  an  advan- 
tage over  ours,  which,  from  the  location,  nature  had 
denied  it.  As  soon,  however,  as  this  part  of  the  line 
of  improvement  was  finished,  and  the  vexatious  delays 
and  difficulties  consequent  upon  so  novel  a  mode  of 
transportation,  were  surmounted,  the  superiority  of  this 
route  over  all  others,  decidedly  manifested  itself,  and 
the  extensive  increase  of  carrying  facilities  made  by  the 
several  forwarding  companies  were  found  to  be  quite 
insufficient  to  meet  the  immense  accumulation  of 
freights.  To  show  you  what  fair  prospects  may  be  in- 
dulged of  successfully  competing  with  the  Erie  Canal, 
I  might  mention  that  one-fifth  at  least  of  all  freight  tent 
westward  on  the  Pennsylvania  Canal  during  the  past 
summer,  were  New  York  goods.  The  price  of  trans- 
portation was  then  but  one  dollar  per  hundred,  from 
Philadelphia  to  Pittsburg,  but  is  of  course  higher  since 
the  commencement  of  the  Fall  business,  which  so  far 
has  proven  altogether  beyond  expectation- 

Another  matter  of  some  importance  is  the  great  in- 
crease of  down  freight;  this  year  one  company  alone 
brought  down  no  less  than  900  hluls.  Western  Tobacco; 
the  quantities  likewise  of  rags,  wood,  feathers,  and  es- 
pecially of  bacon  have  been  astonishing.  An  impor- 
tant, and  I  am  pleased  to  add,  successful  experiment 
was  made  in  the  early  part  of  the  season  by  a  Tennes- 
see planter,  who  sent  about  thirty  tons  of  Cotton  to  the 
seaboard,  through  our  Canal  and  found,  that  taking  into 
consideration  the  insurance  risk,  and  price  of  carriage, 
borne  in  the  usual  way  of  sending  his  staple  coastwise, 
he  gave  inland  transportation,  and  especially  the  Penn- 
sylvania Canal  his  most  decided  preference. 

When  these  facts  get  to  be  known,  we  may  fairly 
calculate  that  notwithstanding  the  enormous  quantities 
of  freight  now  earned  westward,  the  balance  of  trade 
will  be  from  instead  of  in  that  direction.  Every  Penn- 
sylvanian  who  has  the  weal  of  the  state  at  heart,  cannot 
but  feel  gratified  at  the  prospects  which  are  dawning 
upon  it,  and  proudly  to  contemplate  the  high  stand 
which  she  is  about  to  take  among  her  sisters,  and  the 
glorious  and  successful  rivalry  which  she  is  but  just 
commencing  to  share  with  her  northern  neighbor,  in 
the  splendid  trade  of  the  West. 

J.  B.  M. 

HxanrsBURo,  Sept.  25,  1834. 


Bears.— Three  bears  were  killed,  we  understand, 
during  the  present  week,  in  the  Mahantango  neighbor- 
hood. These  animals  are  apparently  on  the  increase 
n  th  s  county,  judging  from  the  number  of  them  killed. 
We  should  suppose  the  hunting  of  them  to  tho-e  who 
are  foiul  of  this  amusement,  would  prove  successful 
sport.  They  have  become  so  tame  as  to  make  their 
appearance  in  towns  and  fields.     Minen'  Journal. 
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From  the  Germantown  Telegraph. 
RAIL  ROAD  CELEBRATION. 

The  opening  of  the  Norristown  branch  of  the  Phila- 
delphia, Germantown  and  Norristown  Kail  road,  as  far 
as  Manayunk,  was  celebrated  on  Saturday  last,  (18th 
inst.)  in  quite  a  spirited  and  happy  manner— a  plan  of 
procedure,  by  the  bye,  which  we  care  about  recom- 
mending to  the  opening  of  every  road — if  it  be  only  a 
cart-way  to  a  potato  patch— so— that  it  is  not  forgotten 
to  make  us  one  of  the  few. 

Agreeably  to  notice,  at  twelve  o'clock,  precisely, 
four  of  the  Company's  handsome  cars  filled  with  about 
one  hundred  and  thirty  persons — President,  Managers, 
Engineers,  and  other  officers  of  the  Company,  with 
the  invited  guests — each  drawn  by  two  fine  horses- 
started  from  the  depot,  corner  of  Ninth  and  Green 
streets,  and  proceeded  at  a  rapid  rate  toward  the  point 
of  destination. 

The  greater  proportion  of  the  new  road.is  construct- 
ed somewhat  differently  from  our  own  road;— the  sills 
upon  which  the  rails  are  laid,  consisting,  in  the  main,  of 
wood  instead  of  stone;  but  these  wooden  structures  again 
essentially  vary  from  each  other  in  diffrent  sections 
of  the  road— for  the  purpose,  probably,  of  experiment- 
ing, in  order  that  time  may  decide,  which,  from  their 
strength  and  durability,  are  the  best  adapted  to  rail 
road  purposes. 

The  branch— if  it  may  be  so  called— to  Manayunk.is, 
perhaps,  one  of  the  handsomest  roads  in  the  country, 
and  is  apparently  substantially  constructed  It  may  be, 
to  judge  horn  a  rapid  conveyance  over  it,  upwards  of 
four  miles  in  length— more  than  two  miles  of  which  is 
uninterrupted  by  the  slightest  curve,  and  forms  a  beau- 
tifully undulating  view  of  alternate  embankment  and 
excavation— the  whole  passing  through  a  delightful 


section  of  country;  and  the  moiety  next  to  Manayunk, 
is  especially  picturesque  and  romantic. 

The"  cars  at  length  approached  that  magnificent 
structure  over  the  Wissahiccon  at  Robeson's  mill — and 
as  each  one  reached  the  centre.the  company  gave  three 
hearty  cheers  for  the  success  of  the  enterprise.  The 
construction  of  this  viaduct  in  the  firm  and  substantial 
manner  in  which  it  appear*  to  be  built,  is  certainly  an 
extraordinary  undertaking,  and  has  been  accomplished 
in  a  manner  which  has  given  entire  satisfaction  to  the 
Railroad  Company.  —  In  order  that  our  readers  may 
form  an  idea  of  the  appearance  of  the  cars,  from  the 
adjacent  turnpike  road,  passing  over  this  bridge,  we 
will  state,  that  its  height  from  the  surface  of  the  water, 
is  seventy  feet,  to  which  we  may  add  about  twelve  feet 
more,  as  the  height  of  those  who  may  choose  a  seat  on 
the  top  of  the  car.  The  length  of  this  immense  struc- 
ture, \sfour  hundred  and  seventy  three  feel,  and  the  cost 
of  construction  we  understand  to  be  thirty  thousand 
dollars. 

After  half  an  hour's  examination  of  the  viaduct,  the 
cars  proceeded  to  Manayunk,  where  accommodations 
had  been  prepared  at  Snyder's  Hotel,  and  where  the 
company  partook  of  an  excellent  collation. — 'The  nu- 
merous and  happy  sentiments  that  followed  the  re- 
moval of  the  cloth,  and  which  elicited  many  eloquent 
and  appropriate  addresses. from  a  number  of  gentlemen, 
were  of  a  character  at  once  gratifying  and  pleasing; 
and  we  only  regret  that  our  limits  will  not  allow  us  a 
brief  sketch  of  some  of  them. 

The  toast  of  the  President  of  the  Rail  road  Compa- 
ny, Mr.  Nevins,  of  this  place,  which  was  prefaced  by 
an  appropriate  address,  was  happily  responded  to  by 
Messrs.  Henry  Troth,  and  W.  D.  Lewis — in  which 
both  speakers  took  occasion  to  say — one  of  whom  be- 
ing a  manager,  and  both  deeply  interested  in  the  Na- 
vigation Company — that  the  managers  of  the  Schuyl- 
kill Navigation  Company  viewed  the  progress  of  this 
Rail  road,  instead  of  with  a  jealous  eye  and  a  feeling  of 
rivalry,  they  viewed  it  with  feelings  of  gratification  as 
well  as  satisraction — believing  that  the  completion  of 
the  road  to  Norristown,  and  even  to  Heading  and  the 
very  Coal  Regions  themselves,  which  a  few  )  ears  are 
likely  to  see  accomplished,  it  would  not  abstract  an  iota 
from  the  interests  and  profits  of  the  Navigation  Compa- 
ny— they  being  fully  convinced  that  such  would  be  the 
extent  of  the  trade  poured  out  by  the  vast  regions  and 
resources  of  the  interior  and  the  west,  that  it  would  re- 
quire both  channels  of  conveyance  to  be  unremittingly 
occupied  in  affording  it  a  vent;  and  they  doubted  not, 
but  that  the  lime  was  not  far  distant,  when,  to  disem- 
bogue the  immense  resources  which  the  genius  of 
science  and  the  hand  of  industry,  Were  now  about  de- 
veloping in  this  state,  would  be  a  giant  task  for  both 
corporations. 

Responsive  to  a  complimentary  sentiment  to  Phila- 
delphia^ Mr.  Thomas  Biddle  rose,  and  in  returning 
thanks,  gratified  the  company  with  an  address  replete 
with  eloquence  and  a  knowledge  of  the  internal  im- 
provements of  the  state,  the  Union,  and  the  world  at 
large,  that  afforded  a  rich  treat  both  as  a  subject  of 
instruction,  as  well  as  a  development  of  the  advantages 
of  the  system.  The  applause  that  followed  the  speaker's 
remarks,  showed  how  heartily  the  assembly  joined  him 
in  sentiment.  Mr.  Biddle  had  occasion,  in  one  or  two 
other  instances,  to  address  the  company,  and  the  spirit- 
ed and  animated  strain,  in  which  he  portrayed  the  great 
interests  of  this  country,  as  divided  among  and  b.  aring 
upon  the  different  classes  of  society,  was  received  in 
the  happiest  manner.  He  satisfactorily  proved  that 
the  interest  of  the  capitalist  was  equally  the  interest  of 
all  those  employed  by  him,  and  vice  versa,-  and  so  long 
as  they  went  hand  in  hand  in  consummating  these  rapid 
strides  toward  that  pinnacle  of  prosperity  and  improve- 
ment, to  which  this  great  state  was  evidently  destined 
to  arrive,  so  long  would  her  resources  continue  to  be 
developed,  and  her  energies  expand,  until  she  would 
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not  only  become  what  is  already  allowed  her,  oat  of 
respect,  the  "Key-stone  of  the  Arch,"  but  that  she 
would,  in  fact,  be  entitled  not  only  to  that  honorable 
appellation,  but  be  looked  up  to  as  one  vast  University 
for  the  dissemination  of  a  knowledge  in  the  most  im- 
portant of  all  sciences — the  Economy  of  Life-  —  Mr.  U. 
concluded  by  passing'  a  handsome  eulogy  on  the  first 
great  projector  of  internal  impiov*  ments — the  illustrous 
Washington — and  especially  on  him  who  followed  in 
his  footsteps,  had  the  energy  to  undertake,  and  the 
ability  to  execute  the  commencement  of  this  grand  sys 
tern — the  lamented  Clinton. 

A  toast  complimentary  to  Norristown,  was  pertinent- 
ly replied  to  by  Col.  Jolly,  and  Mr.  M'Creedy,  of  that 
place,  who  entered  into  an  interesting  detail  of  the  re- 
sources of  that  borough  and  surrounding  country — 
evidencing  at  once  the  great  benefits  which  must  be 
realized  to  that  section  of  country,  on  the  completion 
of  an  undertaking  which  all  awaited  with  anxiety. 

In  reply  to  a  similar  compliment  to  German  town, 
Major  Chew  returned  thanks  in  his  happiest  manner — 
taking  occasion,  among  other  things,  to  remark,  that 
though  Germantown  might  be  considered  somewhat 
disappointed  in  failing  to  become  a  point  in  this  great 
rail  road  thoroughfare,  which  needs  must  have  been  to 
that  place  of  corresponding  advantages  with  others; 
yet,  it  must  be  acknowledged  on  all  hands,  that  that 
which  tends  to  the  good  of  the  whole,  must  necessarily 
cast  its  influences  en  all  the  parts.  He,  therefore, 
doubted  not  but  that  the  citizens  of  Germantown  were 
satisfied  under  the  belief  that  all  was  done  that  could 
be  done. 

Handsome  compliments  were  paid  to  the  Engineers, 
Messrs.  Strickland,  and  Campbell;  to  Mr.  John  Young, 
Carpenter,  and  contractor  of  the  great  viaduct;  to  M 
Otis,  the  Road  Contractor;  to  Mr.  Wright,  Secretary 
and  Treasurer  of  the  Company;  and  to  others,  for  the 
satisfactory  and  gratifying  manner,  in  which  they  had 
severally  discharged  their  duties: — To  all  which, thanks 
were  respectively  returned  in  brief  but  appropriate 
addresses. 

Remarks  were  also  made  by  Mr.  Rundel,  and  Col. 
M'Kinney,  and  others  not  now  recollected:  the  remarks 
of  the  Colonel,  were  so  happily  interspsrsed  with  his  jeu 
d'exprits  and  jeu  de.  mots,  as  more  than  once  to  throw  his 
auditors  into  an  old  fashioned,  invigorating  "  roar," — 
The  Colonel  was,  consequently,  a  "rouser;"  and  his 
neighbor  Lewis  was  not  so  far  behind  him  as  to  be  be- 
yond hearing. 

After  truly  enjoying  the  "  feast  of  reason  and  the 
flow  of  soul,"  until  about  half  past  four  o'clock,  the 
company  returned  in  excellent  spirits  to  the  city — under 
the  full  and  sincere  conviction,  that  "  Rail  road  Open- 
ings," after  all,  were  clever  affairs — and  the  only  re- 
gret that  we  heard  expressed,  was,  that  they  did'nt 
happen  every  week.  We,  of  course,  sympathized  with 
them. 

From  an  advertisement,  it  will  be  perceived  that  the 
cars  have  commenced  their  regular  trips  to  Manayunk. 


From  Poulson's  American  Daily  Advertiser. 

THE  DANVILLE  AND  POTTSVILLE  KAIL 
ROAD. 

The  commencement  of  business  on  this  rail  road  was 
witnessed  and  celebrated  by  a  large  company  of  re- 
spectable gentlemen  on  the  24th  of  September.  The 
preceding  day  had  been  appointed,  but  the  morning 
rains,  with  the  distance  from  Pottsville  of  more  than  21/ 
miles,  going  and  returning,  causrd  one  day's  delay, 
much  to  the  regret  of  the  officiating  engineer,  and  of 
the  persons  attending,  who  fell  for  the  disappointment  of 
a  number  of  absent  friends,  who  had  been  on  the  ground 
on  the  23d. 

To  those  absent,  who  have  recently  bestowed  but 
little  attention  on  the  progress  of  this  bold  and  success- 
ful work,  but  are  aware  of  its  importance  to  the  heart 


of  Pennsylvania,  the  south  side  of  New  York,  and  es- 
pecially to  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  information  in 
detail,  of  this  opening  of  the  eastern  division  may  be 
acceptable. 

I  he  portion  of  the  road  now  perfectly  opened, 
and  announced  for  commercial  transportation, embraces 
about  a  third  of  the  whole  work;  not  in  length,  but  in 
expense  and  1  .bor;  and  surmounts  all  the  great  obsta- 
cles, which  raised  doubts  and  fears  in  the  minds  of  some 
in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  enterprise.  Co.nmencing 
at  the  western  end  of  the  Mount  Carbon  rail  road, 
which  unites  it  with  the  Schuylkill  navigation,  it 
readies  the  summit  of  the  Broad  Mountain  by  easy 
graduations, and  by  four  self  acting  planes.and  through 
a  tunnel  of  sound  and  beautiful  workmanship,  exactly 
800  feet  in  length. 

The  tunnel  is  a  model  of  nealness  and  elegance — 
It  was  excavated  from  both  ends,  but  not  a  line  or  joint 
is  perceptible  at  the  meeting  of  the  work.  The  inte- 
rior is  dry  and  clean,  with  every  appearance  of  perma- 
nence and  solidity.  Both  the  eastern  and  western 
fronts  are  faced  with  handsome  hewn  stone: — yet  the 
cost,  if  recollection  serves,  was  only  about  Jg22,000 — 
»  little  within  the  estimate  of  Mr.  Robinson,  the  chief 
engineer,  who  has  certainly  demonstrated  upon  the 
whole  of  this  work,  as  well  as  upon  others,  that  he  un- 
derstands the  exact  sciences. 

The  passages  of  the  planes  upwards  or  downward, 
for  passengers,  or  for  coal,  is  at  the  rate  of  from  four 
to  six  miles  an  hour,  without  hazard,  and  with  very 
little  delay  or  expense. — From  the  summit  of  the 
mountain  the  road  descends  westwardly,  by  the  Maha- 
noy  plane  to  the  Mahanoy  creek,  intersecting  the  Gi- 
rard  Estate,  and,  in  100  perches  from  the  plane.reaches 
the  new  town  of  Montgomery,  and  the  Coal  Tunnel,  a 
little  eastward  of  Girardville;  thus  connecting  the  com- 
merce and  waters  of  the  Susquehanna,  of  which  the 
Mahanoy  is  a  tributary  stream, with  those  of  the  Schuyl- 
kill, in  a  distance  fiom  Girardville  of  about  12  miles. 
The  route  of  this  division  of  the  road  is  traced  through 
the  wildest  wilderness,  a  waste  of  untrodden  and  rocky 
mountain,  heretofore  the  undisputed  inheritance  of  the 
rattle  snake,  the  bear,  the  wolf  and  the  panther.  Here, 
nature  seems  to  have  designed  a  d<fiaice  to  art 
but  these  barriers  now  remain  the  graven  monu- 
ments of  the  irresistible  march  of  improvement,  and  of 
the  triumph  of  professional  science  and  mind  over  mat- 
ter. The  time  was  when  faith  could  remove  mountains; 
if  the  age  of  miracles  is  past,  the  age  of  intellect  is  be- 
gun. The  la^  100  years.said  Dr.  Priestly,  has  advanc- 
ed more  in  useful  knowledge  than  was  done  in  all  pre- 
ceding time.  Yet  Priestly  did  not  see  jw hat  we  have 
seen — but  he  foresaw  the  working  of  wonders. 

The  Western  division  of  the  road,  extending  by  a 
continuous  descent,  from  the  Shamokin  coal  field  to 
the  basin  of  the  Pennsylvania  canal  at  Sttnbury,  twenty 
miles,  is  rapidly  advancing  to  completion,  under  the 
active  and  vigilant  directions  of  the  engineers  and  700 
men.  Nearly  half  the  work  of  gradations  is  already 
done,  though  commenced  but  two  months  since;  he- 
fore  the  middle  of  March,  there  is  reason  to  beheve, 
that  the  road  formation  will  be  completed,  and  in  nine 
or  ten  months  afterward,  coal  may  be  loaded  into  the 
canal  boats  at  Sunbury,  rendering  this  division  also 
productive  in  toll  to  the  stockholders,  while  it  will 
suprdy  tonnage  to  the  state  canal.  In  a  little  time  the 
middle  section  of  the  road  will,  without  doubt,  be  com- 
pleted; and  then  the  immense  trade  and  produce  of  the 
Susquehanna  valleys,  reaching  far  into  fertile  portions 
of  New  York,  and  comprehending  a  population  of  a 
million  of  inhabitants,  will  be  attracted  by  this  near  and 
direct  route  to  the  city  of  Philadelphia. 

Premising  tin  se  general  observations,  the  proreed- 
ings  of  the  24th  ult.  now  claim  a  more  particular  at- 
tention. About  11  o'clock,  in  a  delightful  day,  the 
party  on  horseback  and  in  carriages,  by  various  ways, 
found  themselves  together  at  the  engine  house  at  the 
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top  of  the  Broad  mountain,  where  the  stationary  en- 
gine and  the  power,  ease  and  docilty  of  its  mighty 
movements,  direct  and  reverse,  its  instant  obedience  to 
the  finger  ol  man,  "like  a  thing  insrinct  with  life," 
raised  universal  admiration.  Far  from  "  grating  harsh 
thunder,"  like  Milton's  gates  of  Erebus,  its  finely  po- 
lished joints  and  tubes  and  wheels, as  one  of  the  visiters 
remarked,  hardly  hummed  as  loud  as  a  farmer's  spin- 
ning wheel.  No  jarring  nor  creaking,  nor  cl  .tiering; 
yet  its  tremendous  power  reminded  one  of  the  Yan- 
kee's exclamation,  "  Here's  all  hell  in  harness!" 

This  excellent  engine  is  of  90  horse  power;  it  was 
purchased  and  erected  at  a  cost  of  some  thousands  ofdol- 
lurs  less  than  others  in  the  state  of  interior  power;  and 
for  this,  as  for  more  important  services,  the  company 
are  indebted  to  the  scientific  skill,  zeal  and  economy 
of  their  engineers.  It  is  operated  by  anthracite  coal 
from  the  adjacent  Girard  lands,  which  is  found  to  an- 
swer perfectly  well.  The  design  of  this  fixed  engine, 
the  only  one  upon  the  rail  road  is  to  elevate  the  coal 
cars,  and  the  carriages  for  passengers,  from  the  Maha- 
noy  valley,  by  the  inclined  plane,  to  ihe  summit  of  the 
mountain,  and  return  others  below  by  the  same  move- 
ment. This  plane,  1650  feet  long,  overcomes  an  ele- 
vation of  345  feet;  and  at  the  foot,  where  the  traction 
is  greatest,  begins  with  a  gentle  inclination.  As  well 
as  the  shorter  planes,  it  is  formed  in  the  most  substan- 
tial and  permanent  manner,  and  indeed  die  whole  work 
appeared  to  the  party  to  be  of  this  character. 

A  short  time  was  agreeably  spent  in  the  valley  by 
those  who  descended  into  the  cars,  viewing  the  im- 
provements, among  which,  the  Coal  tunnel,  on  the 
Girard  lands,  is  important.  It  was  commenced  by  the 
rail  road  company,  under  a  lease  from  the  city  of  Phila- 
delphia, above  twelve  months  since,  with  the  immedi- 
diate  view  of  reaching  the  coal  mines  in  the  Bear  r'ulge, 
and,  ultimately,  of  forming  a  communication  between 
the  Mahanoy  and  Shenandoah  valleys.  Its  length  when 
finished,  will  be  25(H)  feet.  It  is  regarded  as  one  of 
great  conseq'tence  to  the  Girard  Instates,  for  thus,  their 
most  extensive  coal  fields  are  brought  about  four  miles 
nearer  to  the  city  market,  at  an  expense  but  little  ex- 
ceeding the  cost  of  a  branch  road  to  these  fine  mines. 
The  company  have  had  recourse  to  this  lease  and  mi- 
ning, more  from  necessity,  it  is  understood,  than  from 
the  desire  of  exercising  their  mining  privileges,  as  the 
death  of  Mr  Girard  frustrated  for  a  time,  their  expec- 
tation of  tolls  from  the  transportation  of  his  lumber  and 
coal,  and  delayed  the  completion  of  the  road  to  the  Sus- 
quehanna. 

The  party  again  ascended  the  plane,  attended  by 
loaded  coal  cars,  all  wound  up  to  the  summit  with  won 
derful  case  and  safety,  by  the  steam  giant  Mahanoy, 
and  proceeded  eastward  to  the  next  planes  by  horse 
power.on  a  gentle  graduation,  and  thence  to  the  Mount 
Carbon  rail  road,  six  miles  from  the  Mahanoy  planes. 
The  descent  in  this  distance  is  700  feet,  which  is  judi- 
ciously distributed,  at  nearly  equal  distances,  in' four 
inclined  planes,  of  from  500  to  800  feet  in  length.  As 
the  greater  trade,  will  he  toward  the  Schuylkill  in  the 
transportation  of  coal,  the  stages  of  the  road,  between 
the  planes,  are  graduated  at  such  an  inclination  as  to 
render  the  traction  eastward  and  westward  equal. 

The  same  skilful  arrangement  is  preserved  in  these 
planes  on  the  eastward  slope  of  the  mountain,  which 
are  all  on  the  self  acting  principle.  The  excess  of 
gravity  of  the  descending  train  of  cars,  is  the  power 
employed  to  elevate  the  ascending  train.  When  the 
whole  road  from  the  Schuylkill  to  the  Susquehanna 
shall  have  been  completed,  it  is  in  contemplation  to 
use  the  gravity  of  water  on  these  planes,  in  cars  con- 
structed for  that  purpose,  by  which  means  the  neces- 
sary preponderance  of  the  descending  train  may  be  ad- 
justed to  the  exigencies  of  every  case.  For  the  pre- 
sent, ordinary  ballast  cars  answer  the  purpose.  The 
-supply  of  water  on  the  top  of  the  mountain,  for  that 


purpose,  as  well  as  the  Mahanoy  engine,  is  abundant 
and  convenient. 

All  who  witnessed  the  operations  of  the  day  have  re- 
turned home,  there  is  no  doubt,  with  an  increased  con- 
viction of  the  importance,  and  the  complete  success  of 
this  great  communication  from  Philadelphia  to  the  cen- 
tre of  Pennsylvania.  The  steamboats  of  Owego  and 
Wilkesbarre,  now  on  the  stocks, — the  iron  and  bitu- 
minous coal  of  the  West  branch  of  the  Susquehanna, — 
the  farms  and  forests  of  both,  ml  the  travelling  from 
all  quarters,  wdl  minister  in  a  short  time,  to  the  pros- 
perity  of  this  "Central  Rail  road," — which  seems  des- 
tined to  form  a  link  in  a  great  chain  of  road  trom  Phila- 
delphia by  the  Schuylkill  and  West  bran>  h  to  Lake  j 
Erie,  and  to  the  state  of  New  York,  not  oidy  by  water, 
but  also  by  the  Lycoming  end  Tioga  rail  road.  What- 
ever may  be  attempted  short  of  impossibility,  will  be 
accomplished  in  the  best  manner.so  long  as  the  respon- 
sibility rests  upon  the  eminent  talent,  sound  judgment 
and  untiring  perseverance  of  the  engineer,  who  has  thus 
far  conducted  the  work. 

VIATOR. 


AN  ADDRESS  BEFORE   THE   LAW  ACADEMY. 

An  Address  delivered  before  The  Law  Academy  of 
Philadelphia,  at  the  opening  of  the  session  of  1833-4. 
By  Chaiii.es  Ingkssull,  one  of  the  Vice  Provosts  of 
the  Academy. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Academy: 

Another  vacation  past,  you  are  again  assembled  to 
the  labours  of  the  law;  to  urge  your  way  to  the  term  of 
your  apprenticeship,  that  in  arest  object  of  your  hope, 
where  striking  from  the  obscure  paths  of  barren  novi- 
ciite,  the  fields  of  your  destined  career  are  opened  to 
the  view;  the  Pisgah  of  your  earlier  toils,  whence  you 
may  look  down,  and  refresh  your  ejes  with  the  pro- 
mised land  of  professional  reward.  You  return  to  )  our 
studies,  eager,  I  am  sure,  to  reach  this  starting  post  of 
the  race  of  honour,  and  strong,  I  trust,  in  all  the  good 
resolution,  which  the  hope  of  attaining  their  final  pur- 
pose is  entitled  to  inspire.  Embellished  as  they  are  by 
the  exercises  of  the  Academy,  you  come  back  to  them 
as  to  a  "  labour  of  love,"  commanding  your  affections 
rather  than  your  duty;  not  performed  as  a  task,  but 
pursued  as  a  pleasure.  Your  pains,  you  would  think, 
not  unrequited,  had  they  none  but  their  imme- 
diate recompense,  and  though  they  were  not,  as  they 
are,  a  preliminary  to  your  future  success,  and  a  prepa- 
ration for  those  difficult  endeavours  by  which  legal 
eminence,  like  all  things  worth  possessing,  must  be 
achieved.  Ministers  of  present  enjoyment,  and  the 
means  of  excellence  heteafter,  they  are  indebted  to  the 
Academy  for  all  their  attractive  graces,  and  for  much 
of  their  actual  value.  While  it  encourages  and  aids 
your  application  to  books,  it  teaches  practically  their 
uses,  and  forms  you  for  the  habits  of  your  profession. 
It  is  the  best  introduction  to  public  speaking,  that  most 
conspicuous  of  the  law\er's  iiuties.  It  disciplines,  while 
it  informs  the  mind;  and  impresses  what  it  teaches, 
with  more  force  and  greater  ditinctness  than  any 
course  of  reading,  however  comprehensive  the  plan, 
and  assiduous  its  prosecution.  It  heiiels  in  the  student, 
what  the  most  attentive  perusal  of  the  sages  of  the 
law  seldom  gives  birth  to,  a  taste  for  the  profession,  fill- 
ing  him  with  that  ardent  devotion  to  it,  which  the 
native  charms  of  his  law  books  can  rarely  inspire,  and 
which,  when  it  does  spring  up  without  such  culture  as 
you  apply,  is  more  commonly  the  result  of  ambitious 
"regards,  than  of  any  sensibility  to  its  attractions.  No 
liberal  profession,  in  its  common  routine  of  preparato- 
ry studies,  wears  a  less  alluring  aspect  to  the  probation- 
er than  the  law.  The  wonders  of  religion  — the  mys- 
teries of  medicine — the  manly  accon  plishments  of  the 
art  of  war,  win  their  way  to  the  student's  Kve,  and  ex- 
citing his  admiration,  or  piquing  his  curiosity,  remove 
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the  obstacles  that  beset  his  uncertain  steps,  and  lead 
him  gradually  onward,  unconscious  of  the  perplexities 
of  his  p;ith.  No  such  advantages  cheer  the  apprentice 
of  the  law.  There  is  little  to  gladden  his  progress,  or 
to  heguile  his  toil.  He  sees  only  the  impediments  that 
surround  him,  hiding  the  lair  prospect  beyond,  and 
piv  setiting  none  but  the  sternest  objects.  No  assuring 
smile  alights  the  formal  countenance  of  Littleton  or  of 
Coke.  I  hey  wear  for  him  the  most  Forbidding  aspect. 
Grim  \vi  h  judicial  gravity,  they  tender  their  severe 
tingarnished  pages,  without  one  greeting  to  welcome 
to  their  uncouth  domain,  the  generous  youth  warm 
.from  the  sunshine  of  the  Muses  and  the  Classics,  and 
the  hospitable  influence  of  the  frail,  but  kindly  deities 
of  Rome.  Lost  in  the  feudal  halls  and  vast  intricacies 
of  the  law,  he  may  sigh  for  the  grove  of  Academus,and 
the  immortal  glories  of  the  Pantheon. 

For  you  there  is  no  such  chilling  entertainment. — 
The  rigours  of  your  apprenticeship  are  forgotten,  its 
speculative  sameness  coloured  and  diversified  by  the 
exercises  of  the  Academy.  The  monotony  of  the  clost-t 
is  varied  with  a  rehearsal  of  the  ardent  encounters  of 
the  Bar.  Rescued  from  the  charges  of  dulness,  that 
unpardonable  sin,  the  study  of  t!ie  law  becomes  ani- 
mated as  its  practice.  The  contests  of  your  li:  l  lr  Fo- 
rum urge  indifference  to  exertion,  and  cheer  ambition 
to  its  speed;  early  aspirations  are  gratified;  the  hopes 
of  more  mature  distinction  awakened  and  encouraged. 
Fondness  of  your  profession,  that  substitute  for  talent, 
and  without  .vhich  it  is  difficult  to  excel,  with  all  the 
aid  that  unwilling  genius  can  afford,  here  is  created 
and  nursed  into  enthusiasm. 

Make  the  utmost  of  the  opportunities  extended  to 
you,  and  consider  your  Academic  duties,  the  habits 
they  form,  and  the  character  and  qualities  which  they 
tend  to  regulate  and  develope,  as  of  the  last  moment 
to  your  professional  success.  You  may  lament  that 
your  studies  are  not  more  largely  influenced  by  such 
auspices,  that  you  have  not  the  advantage  of  a  regular 
school  of  law — an  institution  which  should  carry  out  into 
the  fulness  of  which  it  is  capable,  the  plan  of  instruc 
tion  of  which  the  Academy  is  an  imperfect  sketch. — 
Why  should  the  formation  of  youth  for  the  profession 
of  the  law — one  whose  importance  is  surely  not  under- 
valued, which  chiefly  supples  the  republic  with  states- 
men and  legislators,  and  fills  the  high  office  of  vindi- 
cating the  rights  of  the  citizen,  and  upholding  the  laws 
of  the  land — be  limited  to  the  perusal  of  a  few  elemen- 
tary law  books?  When  all  other  scienees,  and  the 
meanest  trades  are  systematically  taught,  why  should 
the  apprentice  of  the  law  be  denied  due  instruction? — 
How  meagre  a  preliminary  is  a  course  of  reading  to  a 
calling  so  practical,  consisting  so  much  inaction,  so 
diversified  in  its  character,  so  absolute  in  its  various 
requisitions!  How  inadequate,  for  example,  the  pre- 
paration for  a  profes-ion — whose  most  important  de- 
partment is  public  speaking — which  is  begun,  contin- 
ued and  ended,  without  any  manner  of  reference  to 
that  essential  particular- 

This  confined  path  of  study  is  less  adapted  to  modern 
purposes  than  it  was  to  those  of  our  fathers  who  laid  it 
out,  and  in  whose  footsteps  we  humbly  pursue  it  — 
Since  the  track  was  made,  our  profession  has  enlarged 
its  sphere,  and  a  course  of  study  which  may  have  as- 
sorted «ith  the  profession  as  it  used  to  be,  is  now  inap- 
propriate. The  lawyers  who  succeeded  in  the  days 
just  gone, and  those  who  succeed  in  our  own,  owe  their 
fortune  to  more  liberal  and  less  technical  means,  than 
those  which  raised  to  eminence  the  men  of  earlier 
date.  The  creed  which  held  that  a  lawyer  must  be 
only  a  delver  in  law,  has  ceased  to  be  orthodox,  and 
middle  ground  is  assumed  between  the  doctrine  of 
Cicero,  that  he  must  be  of  universal  genius  and  accom- 
plishment, and  that  which  would  u n furnish  his  mind 
with  all  things  else,  to  store  it  with  statutes  and  author- 
ities. A  deep  and  comprehensive  knowledge  of  law 
books,  though  indispensably  necessary,  is  not  the  only 


requisite  to  excel,  or  the  whole  endowment  for  success. 
Alone  they  cannot  accomplish  him;  at  least  for  our  me- 

I  ridian,  where   he  aspires   rather    to  the  dignity  of  the 
Advocate,  than  to  the    office  of  the  Attorney,  though 

I  we  have  thought  proper  to  assume  to  ourselves  in 
Pennsylvania,  the  latter  somewhat  insignificant  appel- 
lative; selecting  from  the  various  charges  of  our  multi- 
tudinous vocation,  the  name  of  that  which  ii  the  least 
popularand  ihs  most  unimportant.  Success  here  is  in 
the  gift  of  the  many;  and  its  highest  places  are  not  to 
be  won  by  mere  technical  proficiency,  however  great, 
or  without  that  general  and  more  liberalised  merit 
which  all  can  appreciate.  This  excursive  temper  is  na- 
tural to  our  condition,  ""'he  spirit  which  carries  the 
cobler  beyond  his  last,  is  the  genuine  offspring  of  his 
right  of  suffrage;  a  deposition  that  awaits  upon  unre- 
strained freedom  of  intercourse,  and  the  easv  diffusion 
of  all  information — from  the  ephemeral  trash  of  the 
hour,  to  the  secret  of  State/importunately  wrung  from 
the  Government;  upon  universal  education  and  unstint- 
ed equality,  which, approximating  all  men,  and  levelling 
them  to  the  same  form.bringthem  in'o  fWqumt  and  fa- 
miliar contact  with  each  other.  The  legal  bigotry 
which  prompted  the  rebuke,  sail  to  have  been  bestow, 
ed,  by  an  English  judge  upon  the  young  barrister,  who 
transformed  his  p'ea  of  tout  temps  prist  from  its  origi- 
nal barbarism  of  Anulo-Norman  accent,  into  the  more 
intelligible  graces  of  modern  French,  bidding  him 
"pronounce  like  a  lawyer,"  is  no  longer  extant;  or,  if 
it  do  survive,  is  dwindling  from  its  once  palmy  state, 
into  poor  unnoticed  peculiarity.  The  greatest  law 
name  in  modern  annals.has  been  gained  by  an  author,the 
characteristic  merit  of  whose  work  is  its  want  oftechni 
cal  exclusiveness.  The  judicial  efforts  of  Sir  William 
Blackstone,  on  which  he  expended  his  strength,  and 
exhausted  the  midnight  oil,  are  unheard  of  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  profession,  and  there  have  procured  him 
but  the  mod.  rate  renown  of  a  sound  lawyer,  while  his 
Commentaries  have  immortalized  his  fame,  by  happy 
adaptation  to  popular  taste  and  universal  use bv  ex- 
hibiting the  law  to  public  wonder,  divested  of  the 
pompous  deformities  of  mask  and  buskin,  by  transmut- 
ing into  current  coin,  and  making  an  object  of  use  and 
admiration  to  all,  that,  whose  value,  till  then,  was 
known  only  to  the  alchymist.  The  philosophic  tastes 
of  Bacon  were  urged,  and  long  prevailed,  as  reasons 
for  denying  him  legal  preferment.  But  the  law.thongh 
thus  capable  of  uningenuous  contraction,  needs  not  to 
be  a  narrow  science.  It  is  originally  and  essentially  liber- 
al; having  the  largest  reference  to  the  affairs,  sympa- 
thies, and  common  interests  of  men.  No  calling  is  so 
universal,  in  its  proper  character,  or  is  so  much  wrong- 
ed, when  pared  into  technicality,  which  is  no  less  a 
fault  in  the  lawyer,  lha  i  in  the  legislator  himself.  A 
certain  degree  of  it  belongs  to  every  art — but  as  a  ne- 
cessary imperfection,  not  an  ornament. 

It  was  formerly  the  reproach  of  the  English  bar,  that 
their  scope  was  too  limited  for  the  grander  theatres  of 
action,  that  the  nature  of  their  employment  contracted 
the  mind  and  unfitted  them  for  more  enlarged  fields, 
that  the  sharpened  perceptions  and  bar  eloquence  of 
the  lawyer,  did  not  consist  with  the  views  of  the  states- 
man, and  the  nobler  oratory  of  the  Senate.  The  nu- 
merous instances  in  which  reputations  of  eminent  law- 
yers had  been  tarnished,  by  failures  in  the  legislative 
halls,  seemed  to  justify  the  censure.  But  of  late  years, 
there  has  been  no  room  for  it.  The  most  rising  public 
man  in  England  is  a  lawyer,  whose  first  steps  towards 
the  great  eminence  he  has  attained,  were  made  at 
the  bar;  and  it  may  be  asserted,  without  more  liability  to 
contradiction  than  in  any  case,  were  men's  merits  are 
proposed  and  compared,  and  the  most  distinguishing 
speaker,  at  this  time,  in  either  House  of  Parliament, 
is  of  the  profession  of  the  law.  That  American  law- 
yers lead  the  nation.we  have  but  to  look  to  the  arena  of 
politics — to  the  floor  of  Congress— to  the  list  of  our 
Presidents  and  great  officer!  of  State— or  to  anv  general 
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occasion,  or  display,  to  be  fully  convinced.  Prom  their 
professional  position,  they  have  easy  access  to  most 
of  the  stages  on  which  men  love  to  figure.  May  it  ev- 
er be  their  boast,  that  their  names  are  known  beyond 
the  precincts  of  the  bar!  Thus  shall  its  tone  be  ele- 
vated, the  pleasures  of  its  practice  enhanced,  and  the 
law  kept  pure,  by  exposure  to  a  broad,  wholesome  at 
mosphere. 

We  have  already  dispensed,  through  the  medium, 
sometimes,  of  silent  disuse,  or  by  force  ol  circum- 
stances and  situation, and  often  through  legislative  inter- 
ference.with  those  portions  of  English  law, which, in  that 
country.make  the  market, and  the  occasion  for  that  sheer 
technical  merit,  which  consists  in  capacity  to  thread 
the  intricacies  of  mere  formula,  or  to  grope  the  utter 
darkness  of  a  family  settlement.  Our  fields  afford  no 
such  harvest.  Our  laws,  like  our  other  relations  of 
life,  are  less  complicated  than  those  of  our  forefathers 
of  England.  They  are  free  from  those  infinite  entan- 
glements, through  which  no  eye  can  see, but  one  accus- 
tomed to  look  upon  nothing  else.  Law,  with  us,  is  a 
less  difficult  science.  It  is  libera!  in  its  character,  and 
open  to  all;  without  those  fathomless  abysses,  in  which 
the  poor  are  drowned  in  expense  and  mystery,  and 
where  only  the  rich  and  friended  may  venture.  Its  wa- 
ters, for  so  many  centuries  pent  between  their  jealous 
shores,  in  sullen,  unprofitable  depth,  we  have  spread, 
like  the  sacred  Nile,  in  just  luxuiiance  through  the 
land — blessing,  with  equal  bounty,  the  little  field  of 
the  tenant,  and  the  wide  domain  of  the  proprietor.  It 
may  be  thought  that  we  have  injudiciously  lopped  the 
English  law,  but  however  the  expediency  of  the 
changes  may  be  questioned,  that  they  have  been  actu- 
ally effected,  is  past  doubt.  Those  long  descended 
relics,  which  the  curious  eye  of  the  antiquarian  so  ad- 
mired, have  been  discarded,  or  dropped  and  forgotten; 
much  of  the  dust,  of  ages  has  been  swept  away;  knots 
of  subtlest  perplexity  have  been  rudely  cut,  by  the  un- 
relenting knife  of  legislative  enactment;  the  veil  of 
mystery,  which  once  hung  in  thick  fo'ds  before  the 
temple  of  Justice,  lias  been  irreverently  torn  aside,  and 
while  the  Goddess  yet  remains  blind,  her  votaries  are 
permitted  to  see.  It  will  be  for  after  times  to  decide 
whether  we  ate  foolishly  dismantling  an  old  fastness, 
or,  ill  the  wise  spirit  of  improvement,  removing  its  ru- 
ined and  useless  parts.  It  may  be  questioned  whether 
ours  is  the  age  of  improvement,  but  it  cannot  be  doubt-  ] 
ed  that  it  is  the  age  of  alteration,  and  the  majestic  pile 
of  the  law  is  not  more  sacred  from  the  hammer  of  the 
workman,  than  the  humbler  and  less  ancient  tenements 
which  surround  it. 

All  the  States  of  the  Union  have  been,  to  a  greater  or 
a  less  extent,  our  companions  in  this  progress  of  Re- 
form. In  some  of  them,  the  axe  has  been  laid  to  the 
root;  in  others,  a  sparing  hand  has  trimmed  only  the 
redundant  branches.  It  is  not  many  years  since  the 
field  of  French  jurisprudence  was  ploughed  and  plant- 
ed anew  by  the  great  reformer,  Napoleon;  and  such 
were  the  happy  auspices  of  the  enterprise,  that,  while 
his  successors  have  been  engaged  in  mutilating  the 
monuments  of  his  genius — in  vain  attempting  to  efface 
the  marks,  which  might  remind  the  people  that  he  had 
reigned — his  Code  survives  untouched,  and,  more  for- 
tunate than  its  projector,  has  earned  the  lasting  sanc- 
tion of  legitimacy  itself.  In  England,  where,  as  Black- 
stone  has  complained,  the  laws  "  are  unknown  by  all, 
but  one  practical  profession,"  the  lawyers  themselves 
have  asked  a  reform  of  their  system;  though  it  might 
be  conjectured  that  they  would  be  the  last  to  invade  its 
Gothic  chambers  with  modern  architecture.  Once, 
they  seemed  to  reverence  its  minutest  details;  to  be 
blind  to  its  most  obvious  imperfections;  to  love  its 
merest  appurtenances.  Coke  has  assured  us  that 
Pleading  is  so  called,  "  quia  omnibus  placet,"  and  the 
more  enlightened  commentator  on  the  Laws  of  Eng- 
land was  able  to  persuade  himself,  that  they  were  emi- 
nently watchful  of  the  rights  of  the  weaker  sex.    Now, 


the  highest  legal  functionary  of  the  realm,  the  Chan- 
cellor himself,  leads  the  way,  in  demanding  a  thorough 
reform  of  their  whole  plan  and  administration — their 
form  and  substance — mass  and  details;  to  repeal  pro- 
visions, which  have  stood  since  the  days  of  the  Harries 
and  the  Edwards;  to  abolish  customs,  to  the  contrary 
whereof,  run  not  the  memories  of  successive  ages  of 
man.  His  arm  is  raised  to  destroy  the  temple  he  was 
ordained  to  minister  in.  Well  might  his  venerable  and 
still  surviving  predecessor  weep  over  the  destructive 
march  of  modern  innovation!  Our  sympathies  go  with 
the  Reformer — more  especially  in  his  attempt  at  a  be- 
ginning of  political  regeneration.  We  own  no  commu- 
nion with  those  maxims  of  politics,  which,  eternally 
anchored,  advance  not  with  time,  and  do  not  move 
with  the  revolutions  of  the  world.  Let  the  experiment 
be  fairly  made,  of  governing  men  in  a  way  which  their 
sense  of  right  approves;  and  let  us  be  no  longer  satisfi- 
ed by  the  argument  of  convenience.  The  old  politi- 
cal theories  have  now  had  a  trial,  which  began  with 
the  earliest  records  of  history,  and  have  only  served  to 
heap  abuse  upon  abuse,  while,  as  the  successive  piles 
have  crumbled,  or  been  torn  to  the  ground,  their  ab- 
surdities have  been  studiously  gathered  for  new  accu- 
mulation. Another  system  is  entitled  to  its  turn  of  ex- 
periment; and  the  present  age  seems  determined  to 
begin  it.  Let  us  not  despair  of  success,  until  like  the 
former,  it  counts  its  centuries  of  failures. 

We  may  hope,  that,  in  the  greater  improvements 
which  are  in  progress,  your  interests  may  not  be  forgot- 
ten, and  that  this  Institution  may  continue  to  rise  in  the 
scale  of  usefulness  and  merit,  until  the  education  of  the 
lawyer  shall  be  broad  and  liberal  as  his  profession,  and 
Philadelphia  not  less  famous  for  her  Academy  of  Law 
than  for  her  school  of  Medicine. 

Till  then,  press  forward  with  the  advantages  yon 
have;  which,  though  not  such  as  we  may  indulge  the 
expectation  they  will  one  day  be,  are  yet  sufficient  to 
make  the  Academy  a  most  important,  and,  cer'ainly,  a 
delightful  addition  to  your  means  of  legal  instruction. 
The  rest  must  depend  upon  yourselves.  Your  own 
endeavors,  only,  can  command  ultimate  success. — 
Effort,  steady,  patient  and  untiring,  will  enrich  the 
most  ungrateful,  and  improve  the  richest  soil.  If  it  do 
no'  originally  create  genius,  it  multiplies,  infinitely,  its 
value — digs  it  from  hidden  depths,  where  its  existence 
was  unthought  of — wears  the  mind  into  talent,  as  it 
modifies  the  formation  of  the  borly.  It  is,  itself,  Good 
Fortune,  which,  though  superstitiously  worshipped 
into  a  God,  is,  commonly,  but  an  attribute  of  the  man — 
a  sleepless  vigilance,  that  suffers  none  of  those  oppor- 
tunities to  escape,  which,  in  the  revolving  of  the  wheel, 
are  offered  to  all  in  turn,  but  are  beyond  the  reach  of 
the  inactive  before  they  can  put  forth  a  hand  to  grasp 
them.  The  degrees  of  labor  which  success  at  the  bar 
costs  men,  are  as  various  as  their  capacities;  but  the 
same  gradual,  painful  progression  is  common  to  all — 
the  dullest  and  the  most  brilliant.  The  case  has  never 
happened  at  even  ordinary  reputation  reached  by  the 
common  professional  highways,  unless  by  severe  toil. — 
They  are  steep  and  rugged,  and  teem  with  adventurers, 
who  soon  thrust  aside,  or  trample  down  all  but  the 
energetic  TIiosp,  indeed,  who  have  gained  a  certain 
standing,  find  it  possible,  for  a  while,  to  retain  it  with 
graceful  ease;  but,  when  they  cease  to  exert  them  • 
selves,  they  must  extinguish  their  ambition;  they  must 
be  content  to  make  their  place  of  rest  the  period  oftheir 
hnpes;  tosubmit  to  the  mortification  of  enduring  equals, 
that  were  inferiors,  and  to  see  their  former  competitors 
mount  above  their  heads.  The  fate  of  Sisyphus  awaits 
them  at  last:  and  their  duties — no  longer  lightened  by 
ambitious  expectation— become  a  burden,  whose'intol- 
erahle  weight  rolls  them  to  the  bottom.  Men  sometimes 
attain  sudden  elevation  by  some  happy  expedient,  or 
hidden  path,  which  leads  at  once  to  fortune,  without 
costing  them  thattoil  of  anxious  labor,  which  is  exacted 
of  all  that  travel  the  common  turnpikes  of  life.     But 
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legal  success  has  never  been  thus  achieved.  These 
new-discovered  routes,  have  led  to  some  unexpected 
eminence  whose  approaches  had  been  untried,  because 
its  existence  was  not  known.  The  high  places  of  the 
law  are  none  of  these.  Tliey  are  open  to  the  view. — 
Their  accesses  are  notorious  to  all,  fur  they  have  been 
explored,  again  and  again,  by  successive  pioneers, 
from  Bracton  to  Marshall,  by  the  bright  and  heavenly 
genius  of  Bacon;  by  Coke,  with  his  unhewn  masses  of 
learning;  by  the  bold,  forensic  spirit  of  Erskine;  by  the 
polished  force  and  classical  perfection  ofPinkney;  and 
none  found  to  be  practicable  but  the  great,  frequented 
tract.  If  all  their  curious  inquiry  could  detect  no  bye- 
way  of  the  law,  you  may  decline  the  search,  in  salutary 
despair.  Come,  then,  to  the'  conclusion,  at  last  inevi- 
table, that  there  is  no  road  but  the  high  road,  and  that 
there  it  is  impossible  to  journey,  whatever  may  be  your 
advantages,  without  encountering  the  same  obstacles, 
and  undergoing  almost  the  same  fatigues  as  the  rest  of 
the  throng  in  which  you  move. 

You  come  to  the  bar  with  more  than  an  ordinary 
stock  of  acquirement,  and  unusual  capacity  to  excel  — 
It  is  filled  with  persons  among  whom  the  business  of  the 
community  has  been  already  parcelled  out.  Even  the 
crumbs  which  they  reject,  a  crowd  of  aspirants  stand 
before  you  to  gather  and  consume.  They  occupy  the 
whole  ground.  Their  roots  and  branches  have  struck 
into  and  overshadowed  it.  Where  are  you  to  plant 
yourselves,  and  how  are  your  tender  shoots  to  live  in 
such  an  absorbing  neighborhood?  Until  practised  into 
actual  use'ulness.  the  most  remarkable  genius  would  be 
unequal  to  contend  with  the  skill  and  habit  of  business 
to  be  gained  in  even  a  small  experience  at  the  bar. — 
What  a  mass  of  strength,  what  a  concentration  of  pas- 
sion, oppose  your  progress!  Every  inch  of  ground 
occupied  and  contested — the  whole  region  instinct  with 
emulation!  Haw  is  your  unformed  strength  to  avail 
against  the  struggling  multitude  which  surrounds  the 
gate  of  professional  fortune?  I  would  answer  you  in 
the  words  of  the  Roman  Aut;ur,  when  the  king  asked  if, 
with  his  knife,  he  could  sever  the  whetstone:  cut  boldly: 
make  the  effort.  A  reply  worthy  of  the  masters  of  the 
world;  dictated  by  that  spirit  of  confident  endeavor  on 
which  their  eagles  soared  to  universal  empire;  that 
indomitable  temper  which  worked  its  way  to  a  thousand 
triumphs,  and  would  not  despair  of  the  Republic,  when 
Rome  was  shrunk  into  the  capitol,  and  the  sword  of  the 
barbarian  Brennus  weighed  more  than  all  the  riches  of 
the  Commonwealth.  Admitted  to  the  bar,  you  join 
this  eager  swarm,  taking  your  place  among  the  farthest 
off,  at  its  extremest  verge,  and  thence  press  onward, 
until  the  movement  of  those  who  are  before  you,  your 
own  energy,  or  others'  weakness,  shall  conduct  you, 
step  by  step,  from  one  niche  to  another,  in  sure,  but 
always  laborious  gradation.  No  advance  will  be  too 
unimportant  to  be  essayed;  no  pains  too  great  to  effect 
it.  The  hope  would  be  vain  of  making  good  your  way 
but  in  the  slowest  progress.  There  is  not  such  inequali- 
ty among  men,  as  to  render  it  possible  to  succeed  by 
any  but  the  humble  process  that  all  are  content  to  adopt, 
and  happy  to  advance  by. 

Think  not  such  toil  harsh,  or  inconsistent  with  enjoy- 
ment. The  "  fiery  sou!"  in  "  working  out  its  way," 
is  the  means  of  happiness  as  well  as  of  eminence,  and 
is  a  blessing,  which,  if  Heaven  have  not  vouchsafed 
you,  you  may  owe  to  yourselves  by  giving  all  your 
energies  to  some  earnest  pursuit.  Ambitious  labor  is 
the  choicest  pleasure — animating  existence,  and  filling 
the  mind  with  the  fulness  of  enjoyment.  It  begets  ex- 
citement, that  universal  pabulum  of  the  mind,  which  all 
alike,  the  statesman  and  the  student,  the  professional 
man,  the  merchant,  the  mechanic — idle,  industrious, 
humble  and  exalted— all,  in  their  endlessly  varied  ways, 
covet  and  pursue.  Which  one  man  seeks  in  the  seclu- 
sion of  a  closet,  another  in  the  turmoil  of  the  world, 
the  wretch  in  crime,  the  good  nun  in  religion;  for 
which  the  miser  starves,  the  hero  dies,  the  gambler 
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lives,  and  the  son  of  Amnion  wept  immortal  tears.  It 
crowds  the  year  with  epochs,  and  gives  the  world  its 
zest;  while  the  want  of  it  leaves  life  a  dull  routine,  that 
knows  no  era  but  a  beginning  and  an  end.  That  life 
is  most  worth  living  which  is  marked  by  the  greatest 
number  of  events.  He  who,  like  the  venerable  head* 
of  your  Academy,  with  early  patriotism  arms  in  the 
cause  of  freedom,  and  when  the  battles  of  his  country 
are  won,  and  the  camp  has  ceased  to  be  exciting, 
sheathes  his  sword,  only  to  commence  a  new  career  of 
distinction,  and,  having  attained  the  highest  honors  of 
the  bar,  retires  from  its  contentious  fields,  not  to  care- 
less ease  and  the  well-earned  shade  of  his  double 
laurels,  but  to  the  sheltered  walks  of  learning  and 
philosophy,  there  still  to  pursue  his  course  of  ever- 
active  ambition,  wisely  uses  the  gifts  of  Heaven,  and 
leads  a  life  happy  for  himself,  and  useful  and  honora- 
ble to  mankind. 

Stirring  the  mind  with  excitement,  is  the  only  means 
of  counteracting  that  inborn  sluggishness,  which  is  so 
large  a  part  of  the  composition  of  us  all;  and  which  so 
often  mars  men's  fortunes,  and  withholds  them  from 
preferment.  We  are  all  prone  to  inaction.  The  "genial 
current  of  the  soul"  is  less  often  frozen  by  "  chill 
penury,"  than  dammed  into  stagnant  monotony  by  its 
own  base  inclinations.  There  is  a  native  indolence,  a 
disposition  to  doubt  and  to  procrastinate,  to  shun  trouble 
and  shrink  from  responsibility,  which,  like  the  original 
tendency  to  evil,  seems  to  curse  and  characterize  our 
nature;  debasing  the  standard  of  mind,  as  the  sin  inhe- 
rited from  our  fathers  taints  and  makes  forfeit  our  im- 
mortal souls.  It  is  to  mind  what  gravitation  is  to  the 
material  world — a  silent,  unseen  influence,  which  con- 
tains men  in  their  narrow  spheres.  Our  every-day  wants 
and  desires  urge  us  to  combat  this  dull  impediment;  but 
it  is  only  the  planted  determination  of  strong  ambition 
that  can  shake  off  its  leaden  dominion,  and  teach  us  to 
rise  to  the  level  of  our  c  ipacities,  It  is  the  noble  con- 
viction, that  "'tis  in  ourselves  that  we  are  thus,  or 
thus,"  which  plucks  the  inactive  principles  from  the 
bosom.  The  means  of  men's  happiness,  are  placid  by 
Providence  in  their  own  keeping;  and  they  should  be 
used  with  grateful  enthusiasm. 

Among  the  roads  that  lead  to  it,  you  have,  I  think, 
well  chosen  that  of  the  Bar.  The  perpetual  exertion 
which  it  calls  for,  will  make  you  forget  its  labours  in 
their  unintermitted  excitement.  Its  difficult  places  are 
many,  but  the  reward  that  awaits  you  is  proportionably 
great.  Its  way  is  not  strewed  with  flowers,  but 
it  is  perfumed  with  the  more  grateful  odour  of  public 
fame. 

In  its  paths  may  the  students  of  the  Academy  be 
ever  conspicuous!  For  their  professional  zeal,  for 
their  legal  acquirement,  for  all  the  qualifications  of  the 
advocate  and  the  accomplishments  of  the  gentleman. 
And  may  you  especially,  my  friends,  whose  return  to 
its  welcome  toils  1  now  salute,  from  the  footing  that 
you  here  establish,  mount  high  in  fortune,  and  one  day 
enjoy  in  mature  reality,  the  applauses  which  you  now 
imagine. 


Bears. — A  more  than  half  grown  Bear  took  a  stroll 
into  our  borough,  entering  by  way  of  Callowhill  street, 
and  crossing  the  Mount  Carbon  rail  road  on  Thursday 
last,  with  a  view,  it  may  be  supposed,  of  welcoming  the 
arrival  of  a  brother  in  the  place  confined  in  a  Menage- 
rie. Becoming  however,  somewhat  alarmed  at  the 
prospect  of  things  as  he  progressed,  he  wheeled  round 
suddenly  and  commenced  a  retreat,  but  was  immediate- 
ly pursued  and  overtaken,  and  after  a  struggle,  was 
captured  and  secured.  A  dog  made  an  attack  upon 
him  but  receiving  a  warm  embrace,  was  glad  to  make 
his  escape  with  unbroken  bones.     The  captors  of  the 

•  Mr.  Duponceau. 
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Bear  succeeded  in  getting  his  head  and  foreparts  into  a 
barrel,  and  in  this  situation  contrived  to  secure  tlie  ani- 
mal, (not,  however,  without  a  scratch  or  two,)  an 
achievement  quite  creditable  to  their  prowess. — Fotts- 
ville  Journal. 


RAIL  ROADS  AND  CANALS. 

The  following  interesting  sketch  of  our  Canals  and 
Rail  Roads,  is  from  the  Boston  Atlas.  We  have  not 
had  an  opportunity  of  comparing  whether  the  distances 
and  levels,  &c.  are  correct,  but  presume  them  to  be 
so.  The  hint  given  to  our  friends  at  Pittsburg  in  rela- 
tion to  the  stage  of  water,  is  a  good  one — and  it  has 
more  than  once  occurred  to  us  to  ask  some  friend  at 
Pittsburg  for  a  table,  shewing,  for  a  series  of  years, 
the  different  periods  and  their  duration,  when  the  river 
has  been  unnavigable,  either  from  lowness  of  water, 
or  from  ice.  Cannot  the  editor  of  the  Gazette,  who 
has  taken  so  lively  an  interest  in  the  western  trade,  un- 
dertake to  furnish  such  a  table? 


THE  RAIL  ROADS  AND  CANALS  OF  PENN- 
SYLVANIA. 

Letter  from  a  gentlemen  of  Massachusetts,  travelling 
West. 

Ohio  asb  Kentucky  Hotel,  ~> 
Pittsburg,  October  13,  1834.      5 

Dear  Sir— We  reached  this  city  yesterday,  and  had 
a  most  interesting  and  pleasant  journey,  from  Phila- 
delphia, by  rail  roads  and  canals,— a  route  but  little 
known  as  yet,  in  New  England,  although  so  important 
to  all  persons  emigrating  to  the  west,  and  as  a  general 
line  of  intercommunication,  between  the  Atlantic  and 
the  great  Valley  of  the  Mississippi. 

We  left  Philadelphia  on  the  morning  of  the  6th,  in 
a  rail  road  car,  and  reached  Columbia,  on  the  Susque- 
hanna at  dusk— distance  82  miles.  The  car  was  drawn 
by  horses,  but  on  the  9th,  as  I  was  informed  the  second 
tract  was  to  have  been  completed  when  a  locomotive 
steam  engine  was  to  be  substituted,  and  the  distance 
would  be  run  over  in  between  six  and  seven  hours. 

This  rail  road  has  been  constructed  by  the  s'ate  of 
Pennsylvania.  The  rails  are  laid  on  blocks  of  stone, 
and  the  whole  of  the  work  has  been  well  executed. 
There  are  two  inclined  planes  to  overcome  a  height  of 
nearly  two  hundred  feet,  at  each  terminus— the  first 
to  ascend  from  the  vale  of  the  Schuylkill,  and  the 
other  to  descend  into  that  of  the  Susquehanna,  at  Co- 
lumbia. 

The  Pennsylvania  canal  commences  at  Middletown, 
ten  miles  below  Harrisburg,  and  extends  up  the  valley 
of  the  Susquehanna  to  the  junction  of  its  Western  and 
Northern  branches,  and  from  thence  up  the  former  to 
Bald  Eagle,  and  up  the  latter  to  Northumberland;  but 
there  is  Mill  another,  and  the  most  important  branch, 
which  passes  through  the  valley  of  the  Juniata  to  Hol- 
lidaysburg, on  the  eastern  base  of  the  Allegheny  moun- 
tains, where  it  is  connected  with  the  western  section, 
which  extends  down  the  vallies  of  the  Conemaugh, 
Kiskiminetas  and  Allegheny  rivers  to  Pittsburg. 

We  took  passage  in  a  canal  boat  at  Harrisburg,  as 
the  water  was  too  low  for  navigation,  in  a  portion  of  the 
canal,  near  Columbia.  The  boats  are  commodiously 
fitted  up,  and  the  "  living"  is  very  good.  On  the  way 
up  we  passed  Greensburg,  Newport,  Millerstown,  Mif- 
flin, Lewistown,  Waynsburg.Newton,  Hamilton.Jacks- 
town,  Alexandria,  Williamsburg  and  Frankstown.— 
There  are  fifty-two  locks,  and  several  aqueducts  be- 
tween Harrisburg  and  Hollidaysburg.  The  scenery  was 
constantly  varying  from  the  beautiful  to  the  picturesque 


or  sublime,  as  the  canal  winds  between  chains  of  moun- 
tains whose  bases,  for  most  of  the  distance  form  the 
bank  of  the  canal  on  one  side  and  that  of  the  Juniata 
river  on  the  other,  but  there  are  occasional  intervals, 
or  bottoms,  sufficiently  extensive  for  one  or  more 
farms.  The  mountains  are  wooded  to  their  very  sum- 
mits, but  almost  exclusively  wiih  oak,  walnut,  hickory, 
chestnut,  beach,  maple,  and  other  deciduous  trees,  as 
there  was  scarcely  an  evergreen  to  be  seen,  save  now 
and  then  an  isolated  hemlock  or  pine  on  some  lofty 
cliff.  The  upper  regions  of  the  Juniata  are  prolific  in 
iron  and  bituminous  coal,  but  Centre  county  aflbras 
the  most  abundant  mines  of  ore. 

The  Allegheny  mountains  are  passed  by  a  rail  road, 
thirty-six  miles  in  length,  in  which  there  are  ten  in- 
clined plains,  a  tunnel  and  a  stupendous  viaduct.  At 
the  upper  end  of  each  inclined  plain  is  a  stationary 
steam  engine,  by  which  the  cars  are  drawn  up  and  let 
down. 

The  following  admeasurement  of  lengths  and  per- 
pendicular heights  of  the  inclined  plains  and  interme- 
diate levels,  on  which  horses  are  used  to  draw  the  cars, 
were  furnished  by  an  assistant  engineer,  whom  I  met 
on  the  summit  level.  They  commence  on  the  west 
side  of  the  mountain. 

Level  from  Johnstown  to  Inclined  plain  No.  1,  four 
miles  and  two-thirds. 

Inclined  plain  No.  1,  is  1600  feet  long  and  150 
high. 

Level  from  Inclined  plain  No.  1  to  No.  2,  thirteen 
miles  and  a  half. 

Inclined  plain  No.  2,  is  1755  feetlong  and  134  in 
height. 

Level  from  Inclined  plain  No.  2  to  No.  3,  one  mile 
and  a  half. 

Inclined  plain  No.  3,  is  1585  feet  long  and  130  in 
height. 

Level  from  Inclined  plain  No.  3  to  No.  4,  two  miles. 
Inclined  plain  No.  4,    is  2138  feet  long  and  187  in 
height. 

Level  from  Inclined  plain  No.  4  to  No.  5,  three 
miles. 

Inclined  plain  No.  5,  is  2620£  feet  long  and  201 J  in 
height. 

Level  from  Inclined  plain  No.  5  to  No.  6,  one  mile 
and  a  half. 

Inclined  plain  No.  6,  is  2700  feet  long  and  266|  in 
height. 

Level  from  Inclined  plain  No.  6  to  No.  7,  is  eight 
hundred  feet. 

Inclined  plain  No.  7,  is  2642  feet  long  and  260£  in 
height. 

Level  from  Inclined  plain  No.  7  to  No.  8,  one  mile 
and  a  quarter. 

Inclined  plain  No.  8,  is  3100  feet  long  and  3074  in 
height. 

Level  from  Inclined  plain  No.  8  to  No.  9,  one  mile 
and  a  quarter. 

Inclined  plain  No.  9,  is  2714  feet  long  and  187£  in 
height. 

Level  from  Inclined  plain  No.  9  to  No.  10,  one  mile 
and  three-quarters. 

Inclined  plain  No.  10,  is  2288  feet  long  and  180J  in 
height. 

Level  from  Inclined  plain  No.  10,  to  the  basin  in  Hol- 
lidaysburg four  miles. 

The  whole  ascent  on  the  west  side  of  the  mountain, 
from  Johnstown  to  the  summit  level,  is  1173  feet,  and 
on  the  eastern  side,  from  Hollidaysburg,  1400  feet. — 
The  top  of  the  mountain,  which  is  some  two  hundred 
feet  higher  than  the  culminating  point  of  the  rail 
road  is  2700  feet  above  the  Delaware  river  at  Philadel- 
phia. 

The  tunnel  commences  at  the  top  of  Inclined  plain 
No.  1,  and  extends  nine  hundred  feet  through  a  moun- 
tain, about  tw  o  hundred  feet  below  its  summit.  The 
excavation  was  made  by   blasting  through  solid  rock, 
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and  consequently  only  required  to  be  lined  at  each 
end,  with  arches,  for  about  from  75  to  100  feet.  The 
entrances  are  embellished  by  entablatures  supported 
by  Tuscan  pilasters.     They  are  of  dressed  sand  stone. 

The  viaduct  is  supported  by  massive  abutments,  and 
a  gigantic  arch,  of  eighty  feet  span  and  seventy  feet  in 
height.  This  vast  structure  is  formed  of  hammered 
stone,  and  constitutes  a  magnificent  feature  in  the  im- 
posing scenery,  which  is  exposed  to  the  admiration  of 
the  traveller,  as  he  passes  the  mountain. 

A  double  track  has  been  completed  over  the  inclin- 
ed plains,  and  the  second,  for  the  intermediate  dis- 
tance, is  in  such  progress  that  it  will  be  finished  by  the 
first  of  April  next.  All  the  rails  are  laid  on  blocks  of 
stone,  and  in  the  new  track  are  cross  ties  of  the  same 
material,  for  each  pair    of  rails. 

The  estimated  cost  of  this  rail  road,  including  an  ad- 
ditional stationary  steam  engine,  at  each  of  the  inclined 
plains,  is  $1,470,000. 

The  cars  are  now  from  nine  to  ten  hours  in  crossing 
the  mountains,but  when  the  second  track  is  completed, 
so  as  to  prevent  delays  by  the  meeting  of  lumber  cars, 
and  a  locomotive  engine  is  used,  instead  of  horses,  on 
the  long  level  over  thirteen  miles  between  plains  Nos. 
1  and  2,  the  transit  will  be  made  in  about  five  hours. 

The  whole  of  this  stupendous  labor  was  projected 
and  has  been  prosecuted  by  Silvester  Welsh,  an  engi- 
neer who  has  immortalized  his  name  by  a  work  not 
surpassed  in  grandeur  and  importance  by  any  other  in 
the  world.  He  has  most  triumphantly  surmounted  the 
mighty  barrier  of  the  Allegheny,  winch  appeared  to 
present  an  insuperable  difficulty  in  opening  a  facile 
line  of  communication  between  the  Great  West  and 
the  Ocean.  He  has  thus  raised  a  monument  to  the 
intelligence,  enterprise  and  public  spirit  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, more  honorable  than  the  temples  and  pyramids  of 
Egypt,  or  the  triumphant  arches  and  columns  of  Rome. 

They  were  erected  to  commemorate  the  names  ol 
tyrants,  or  the  battles  of  victorious  chieftains,  while 
these  magnificent  works  are  intended  to  subserve  the 
interests  of  agriculture,  manufactures  and  commerce — 
to  encourage  the  arts  of  peace,  to  advance  the  pros- 
perity and  happiness  of  the  whole  people  of  the  United 
States — to  strengthen  the  bonds  of  Union — induce  a 
more  universal  and  ardent  patriotism— give  stability  to 
our  political  institutions, —  excite  a  veneration  for  the 
Constitution,  and  extend  the  glory  of  this  vast  Repub- 
lic, throughout  all  nations  and  all  time. 

And  what  a  cheering  example  has  Mr.  Welsh  pre- 
sented to  the  virtuous  and  enterprising  young  men  of 
this  country,  in  his  own  commendable  career.  But 
fifteen  years  since  he  commenced  his  profession  as  an 
Ax-man,  to  clear  the  line  of  survey,  for  the  routes  of 
canals  and  rail  roads,  and  from  that  humble  station  he 
passed  the  grades  of  Chain-man,  Target-bearer  and 
Assistant,  to  that  of  Chief-Engineer,  and  now  holds  that 
highly  important  and  very  responsible  situation  with 
honor  to  himself  and  to  the  state,  which  has  confided  to 
his  charge, the  construction  of  this  grand  highway  over 
the  American  Simplon. 

At  Johnstown  we  again  took  passage  in  a  Canal  boat 
for  Pittsburg.  From  the  first  named  place  to  the 
junction  of  the  Conemaugh  and  Kiskiminetas  rivers,  is 
forty-seven  miles,  from  thence  to  the  Allegheny  ten 
miles,  and  from  thence  to  Pittsburg  forty  six  miles. 

The  mountains  through  which  the  Conemaugh  winds 
its  devious  course,  are  filled  with  mines  of  iron,  coal 
and  salt.  The  springs  of  the  latter  are  reached  by 
boring,  from  seven  to  eight  hundred  feetj  which  is  a 
labor  of  from  twelve  to  eighteen  months.  This  was 
formerly  done  by  manual  labor,  but  a  steam  engine  is 
now  used,  as  one  is  required  to  pump  the  water,  and  it 
is  the  first  work  erected  in  the  establishment  of  salt 
works,  which  are  numerous  on  both  banks  of  the  river, 
and  located  on  the  very  margin. 

The  salt  is  made  by  evaporating  the  water  in  large 
wrought  iron  pans;  and  the  coal  which  is  used  as  fuel 


is  obtained  within  fifty  or  one  hundred  yards,  as  veins 
of  excellent  bituminous  coal,  from  three  to  five  feet 
thick,  extend  through  the  mountains,  in  horiz  >ntal 
strata,  on  each  side  of  the  river,  at  a  height  of  from 
forty  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  above  the  water. — 
To  obtain  the  coal,  a  gallery  or  tunnel  is  formed,  as  an 
entrance,  the  sides  and  top  of  which,  for  a  few  feet, 
are  secured  by  timber.  As  the  coal  is  removed,  columns 
of  it  are  left,  which  are  five  or  six  feet  in  diameter,  and 
from  ten  to  fifteen  feet  apart,  to  support  the  roof,  as 
the  strata  of  stone  is  called,  which  covers  that  of  the 
coal.  The  spaces  left  between  the  columns,  the  miners 
designate  as  "  coal  rooms."  The  coal  is  transported  in 
small  handcarts  to  the  mouth  of  the  gallery,  whose 
height  is  equal  to  that  of  the  thickness  of  the  strata  of 
coal,  and  from  five  to  eight  feet  wide;  from  thence  it 
is  sent  down  the  side  of  the  mountain,  directly  into  the 
salt  woiks,  in  little  rude  cars,  which  run  upon  a  cheap 
wooden  rail  way.  It  costs  to  the  consumer  but  two 
cents  per  bushel,  or  72  cents  per  chaldron.  In  quality 
it  is  superior  to  the  Orrel  or  New  Castle  coal  imported 
into  Boston. 

The  iron  is  formed  into  pigs  and  blooms  at  the  mines 
or  near  them,  and  in  those  forms  sent  to  Pittsburg,  and 
there  the  former  are  used  for  casting,  and  the  latter 
are  drawn  out  into  bars,  or  other  rough  forms  of 
wrought  iron. 

On  this  Western  section  of  the  P<  nnsylvania  Canal, 
there  are  three  very  expensive  Works — viz:  a  tunnel 
and  two  aqueducts;  the  latter  are  superb  structures, 
supported  by  several  arches,  and  the  whole  formed  of 
hammered  stone  laid  in  Roman  cement. 

The  Tunnel  passes  through  a  mountain  about  a  hun- 
dred feet  below  its  summit.  It  is  o\er  a  thousand  feet 
in  length,  and  was  blasted  through  rock  the  whole  dis- 
tance; but  as  the  formation  was  carious,  for  two  thirds 
of  the  extent,  it  became  necessary  to  line  that  part  of 
the  tunnel,  with  an  arch  of  dressed  stone.  At  each  end 
the  entrances  are  ornamented  by  entablatures  and 
pilasters,  neatly  wrought  from  a  light  colored  sandstone, 
which  constitutes  nearly  the  whole  of  the  rock  forma- 
tion of  the  Allegheny  mountains.  On  the  eastern  side 
of  the  mountain,  the  tunnel  is  entered  from  a  guard 
lock,  and  the  boat  passes  out  on  the  western  into  one  of 
the  magnificent  aqueducts  above  alluded  to;  then  fol- 
lowing the  course  of  the  canal,  down  the  right  bank  of 
the  river,  the  spectator  on  deck,  by  turning  his  eyes  to 
the  rear,  has  presented,  a  beautiful  view  of  the  aque- 
duct, and  the  Western  entrance  of  the  tunnel,  the  river 
and  the  mountains  which  slope  to  its  shores,  with  their 
densely  planted  forest  trees  and  shrubs,  decked  in  the 
richly  variegated  tints  of  autumn. 

The  whole  distance  from  Philadelphia  to  Pittsburgh 
by  the  route  we  have  passed,  is  three  hundred  and 
ninety-three  miles;  the  first  portion,  over  the  rail-road 
to  Columbia,  being  82  miles,  from  thence  to  Holidays- 
burg,  on  the  Canal,  171  miles,  the  Allegheny  rail  road 
36£,  and  from  Johnstown  by  the  Canal  to  Pittsburg 
103  miles. 

There  is  a  Canal  route  from  Philadelphia  to  Middle- 
town,  formed  by  the  Schuylkill  and  Union  Canals,  and 
the  whole  trip  to  Pittsburg  is  performed  in  from  twelve 
to  fifteen  days.  The  sum  charged  for  a  passage  is 
eight  dollars;" fifty  cents  per  day  for  board,  making  the 
whole  expense  from  fifteen  to  twenty  dollars.  The 
freight  for  goods  is  one  dollar  and  a  half  per  hundred. 

The  proprietors  of  the  line  of  Packet  Boats  are  now 
having  built  lighter  and  swifter  boats  to  run  from 
Philadelphia  to  Holl.daysburg,  and  from  Johnstown  to 
Pittsburg;  which  are  to  be  exclusively  devoted  to  the 
accommodation  of  passengers,  and  will  be  fitted  up  in 
the  best  possible  manner-  There  will  be  two  spacious 
cabins — one  for  ladies  and  the  other  for  gentlemen, 
with  a  kitchen  and  bar  room,  and  as  they  will  not  carry 
goods,  and  will  draw  but  little  water,  it  is  believed  they 
can  be  tracked  at  the  rate  of  at  least  four  miles  and  a 
half  per  hour,  if  not  faster,  which  will  enable  them  to 
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make  the  whole  trip,  from  Columbia,  where  the  rail 
road  and  canal  lines  unite,  in  four  days  to  Pittsburg, 
and  in  five  or  six  days  from  Philadelphia,  via  the 
canal. 

The  canal  is  open  by  the  first  of  April,  and  is  not 
closed  by  ice  until  the  last  of  November. 

But  a  few  years  since,  it  required  as  long  a  time  to 
go  from  Boston  to  the  State  of  Ohio  as  to  make  a  voy- 
age to  Europe,  and  keel  boats  from  New  Orleans  could 
not  reach  Louisville  in  less  than  from  90  to  100  days; 
but  by  the  invention  of  steam  boats,  the  construction 
of  canals  and  rail  roads,  and  the  use  of  locomotives,  the 
journey  may  be  performed  next  summer  from  Boston 
to  St.  Louis,  a  distance  of  over  one  thousand  nine  hun- 
dred miles,  in  from  fourteen  to  fifteen  days,  and  at  an 
expense  of  not  more  than  fifty  dollars; — and  this  too, 
"without  passing  a  single  mile  in  stages  over  a  common 
road. 

Such  are  the  glorious  advantages  of  internal  im- 
provements, and  it  is  to  be  earnestly  hoped  that  the 
time  is  not  distant,  when  there  will  be  but  one  opinion, 
throughout  the  Union,  as  to  the  right  and  expediency 
of  their  being  prosecuted  ut  the  expense  of  the  Nation- 
al Government.  The  great  and  flourishing  States  of 
New  York,  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  have  evinced  a 
spirit  of  enterprise  which  all  should  be  ambitious  of 
emulating;  but  each  State  has  not  such  ample  re- 
sources, and  the  nation  must  execute,  what  neither 
individual  efforts,  or  the  energy  of  the  States  can 
achieve. 

As  Pittsburgh  is  a  place  of  great  importance  to  tra- 
vellers, as  well  as  those  who  are  sending  or  receiving 
goods  to  or  from  the  west,  it  is  astonishing  that  a 
Nileometer  has  not  been  established  there,  and  the 
daily  state  of  the  water  reported  and  published  in  the 
newspapers.  Now  those  who  reside  in  the  east,  north, 
or  far  west  have  not  any  means  of  knowing  whether 
the  steam  boats  can  ascend  the  Ohio  to,  or  descend 
that  river  from  Pittsburg,  but  by  vague  and  contradic- 
tory statements,  which  irresponsible  rumor  keeps  in 
circulation.  The  water  has  been  so  low  for  eight  or 
nine  weeks  that  not  a  boat  could  reach  Pittsburg  from 
Cincinnati  or  Louisville,  or  leave  it  for  the  last  named 
cities;  but  as  the  exact  state  of  the  water  was  not 
known,  travellers  kept  thronging  west,  and  when 
arrived  at  Pitsburgh  or  Wheeling  were  obliged  to  wait 
the  'rise'  of  the  water  or  take  the  stage  west.  1  found 
21  steamboats  at  Pittsburgh  and  all  the  Hotels  filled 
with  passengers  desirous  of  taking  passage  in  them 
down  the  river.  Some  of  the  ladies  and  gentlemen 
had  been  waiting  for  weeks;  but  fortunately  a  rain  on 
the  9th,  produced  such  a  'rise'  in  the  Allegheny  river 
that  it  began  to  be  felt  on  the  12th  at  Pittsburg,  and 
a  number  of  boats  left  on  that  day  and  the  loth. 

If  the  Egyptians  built  a  temple  in  the  Nile  and  es- 
tablished as  an  important  office,  the  superintendent  of 
the  column  therein  erected,  for  indicating  the  rise  and 
fall  of  the  water,  to  subserve  the  purposes  of  agricul- 
ture, why  should  not  the  rise  and  fall  of  this  river,  be 
accurately  ascertained  and  daily  made  known,  when  it 
is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  millions,  from  Maine  to 
Louisiana,  and  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  borders  of  all 
the  tributaries  of  the  Mississippi. 

The  report  of  the  officer  of  the  Nileometer,  at  Pitts- 
burg, would  be  published  in  all  the  eastern  and  western 
papers,  and  constitute  a  most  interesting  and  valuable 
item  of  intelligence.  If  the  editors  of  the  papers  in 
Pittsburg  took  as  much  interest  in  the  steam  boat 
navigation  of  the  western  waters,  as  do  those  of  Balti- 
more, Philadelphia,  New  York,  and  Boston,  in  the 
tidings  furnished  by  the  Great  Deep;  and  emulate  them 
in  efforts  to  collect  and  diffuse  intelligence,  they 
would  by  a  joint  contribution,  have  a  Nileometer  of 
their  own,  as  the  ocean  editors  have  news-boats;  which 
-  seek  the  distant  sail  for  the  latest  fact,  from  all  pans  of 
the  globe.  —Mla>. 
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The  following  shows  what  can  be  done  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, although  she  did  not  make  as  much  noise  in  ac- 
complishing it  as  some  of  her  sister  states  would  have 
done. — Har.  Chronicle. 

From  the  Hollidaysburg  Aurora. 
MOUNTAIN  SAILING. 

On  Monday  last,  the  inhabitants  of  Hollidaysburg 
were  permitted  to  witness  a  novelty  in  the  tide  of  emi- 
gration, "which  the  completion  of  the  grand  chain  of 
internal  improvements  has  caused  to  flow  through  this 
channel,  and  by  which  the  Mississippi  and  Delaware 
have  been  made,  as  it  were,  to  unite  their  waters;  and 
which  has  opened  a  new  field  in  which  to  display  the 
ever  varying  and  never  tiring,  and  almost  universally 
successful  talent  for  developing  the  undiscovered  re- 
sources of  this  great  and  growing  country. 

A  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Jesse  Christman,  from 
Lackawanna,  a  tributary  of  the  North  Branch  of  the 
Susquehanna  river,  embarked  himself  and  family,  in  all 
consisting  of  eleven  persons,  tf  gether  w'ith  the  neces-- 
sary  requisites  for  the  comforts  of  a  family,  to  wit: 
beds,  tables,  chairs,  stoves,  cooking  utensils,  poultry, 
pigeons,  &c.  he.  on  board  a  canal  boat  of  the  follow- 
ing dimensions,  29  feet  long  and  7  feet  wide,  on  which 
he  proceeded  down  the  North  branch  canal  to  the 
junction  of  the  Juniata  division  of  the  Pennsylvania 
canal,  and  up  the  latter  to  Hollidaysburg,  where  he  in- 
tended to  dispose  of  his  boat,  and  proceed  by  way  of 
the  Portage  rail  road  and  western  division  of  our  canal 
to  Pittsburg,  on  his  way  to  the  town  of  Hennepin  in 
the  state  of  Illinois,  upwards  of  fifteen  hundred  miles, 
from  whence  he  embarked  on  the  now  tamed  waters 
of  the  Susquehanna. 

Here  it  was  suggested  to  Mr.  Christman,  by  our 
friend  John  Dougherty,  proprietor  of  the  Reliance 
transportation  line,  that  it  would  be  practicable  to  pass 
the  boat,  together  with  the  family  and  cargo,  over  the 
towering  heights  of  the  Allegheny  mountain,  and  safe- 
ly to  land  the  same  in  the  basin  at  Johnstown,  whence 
they  might  proceed  by  water  to  St.  Louis. 

Mr.  Dougherty  accordingly  prepared  a  rail  road  car, 
calculated  to  bear  the  novel  burthen.  The  boat 
was  taken  from  its  proper  element  and  placed  on 
wheels,  and  by  the  superintendence  of  Major  C.  Wil- 
liams, who  politely  offered  his  services  to  play  captain 
of  rail  road  cars  and  canal  boats,  (and  who,  be  it  re- 
membered, was  the  first  man  who  ran  a  boat  over  the 
Allegheny  mountain.)  At  12  o'clock  on  the  same  day 
the  boat  and  cargo,  together  with  the  del  ghted  family, 
began  their  progress  over  the  rugged  Allegheny.  It 
was  pleasing  to  see  the  comfort  and  convenience  that 
the  ingenuity  of  man  has  added  to  the  journey  of 
the  emigrant.  The  whole  family  were  comfortably  lo- 
cated in  the  cabin  of  the  boat,  which  appeared  to  glide 
up  the  heights  of  the  Alleghenies,  unconscious  of  its 
being  a  fish  out  of  water.whilst  some  of  the  family  were 
preparingjhe  coming  meal,  others  were  lying  on  their 
downy  pillow,  occasionally  aroused  by  the  hissing  of 
the  steam  from  the  engines  at  the  head  of  the  inclined 
plains,  but  they  were  not  to  be  stopped  by  this  hissing 
of  the  puffing  auditory,  but  continued  to  ascend  the 
proud  eminence  which  the  projectors'  ingenuity  was 
destined  to  attain. 

And  now,  you  may  see  her  safely  resting  on  the 
summit  of  the  Allegheny  mountain, — night  has  over- 
taken them,  And  there  they  await  the  coming  morn. 
As  they  commerced  descending  into  the  valley  of  the 
Mississippi,  which  opens  its  extended  lap  to  receive  all 
that  may  wish  to  enter,  and  heis  is  no  trivial  vale, but  a 
wide  and  far  spread  country — 2,000  miles  in  length, 
and  500  in  breadth: — how  great  the  stretch  of  imagina- 
tion required  to  comprehend  the  almost  boundless 
prospect.     On  the  top  of  the  great  monntain,  this  beat 
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to  some  may  appear  a  small  affair,  but  greatness  is  re- 
lative. We  do  not  wish  to  compare  it  to  the  vast  cas- 
tles that  float  on  the  ocean.  Compare  them  to  the 
ocean,  and  they  sink  into  insignificance.  Compare 
our  boat  to  the  streams  over  which  she  presides,  and 
she  rises  in  the  scale. 

How  great  she  appears  when  compared  to  the 
streams  from  whence  merge  the  Ohio  and  Susquehanna 
rivers,  but  which  are  here  insufficient  to  float  one 
plank  of  our  boat — boat  did  I  say,  no!  of  the  vast  ark 
of  Jesse  Christman,  of  Lackawanna.  On  Tuesday.our 
boat  and  crew  left  the  sunny  summit  of  the  Allegheny, 
and  smoothly  glided  down  her  iron  way  to  Johnstown, 
astonishing  the  natives.  She  was  safely  deposited  in 
her  own  element  in  the  basin  at  Johnstown, on  the  same 
evening,  amidst  the  plaudits  of  the  congregated  citi- 
zens,after  completely  establishing  Christman's  claim  to 
rank  second  to  the  ancient  Patriarch,  whose  ark  once 
rested  on  the  heights  of  Arrarat.      A  PASSENGER. 

Something  new. — A  small  covered  canal  boat  pass- 
ed this  port,  on  Thursday  last,  which  started  from  Lu- 
zerne county,  on  the  North  Branch  of  the  Susquehan 
na.  She  traversed  on  her  natural  element,  along  the 
lines  of  the  Pennsylvania  canal,  down  the  Susquehanna 
to  the  Juniata,  and  up  that  river  to  Hollidaysburg,  and 
then  took  the  railroad,  crossed  the  mountain  on  cars,  and 
was  launched  again  into  the  canal  at  Johnstown.  She 
is  freighted  with  several  families  and  their  goods  and 
chattels,  who  are  bound  for  the  state  of  Illinois. — Blairs- 

ville  Record.  

Hollidaysburg,  Oct.  18,  1834. 

"  On  Saturday  last,  a  fkt  built  at  Nanticoke  dam  on 
the  Susquehanna  river,  called  "  Hit  or  Miss,"  Cress- 
man,  master,  arrived  at  this  port  with  a  family  of  nine 
souls  on  board,  and  provisions,  cooking  utensils,  bed- 
ding, &c.  and  on  Monday,  the  boat  with  its  contents, 
was  placed  on  a  rail  road  car,  weighed  in  our  scales 
4570  pounds,  and  cleared  for  Johnstown,  where  it  was 
launched  upon  the  canal,  and  is  now  on  its  way  to  the 
far  West.  The  destination  of  Mr.  Cresstnan  is  Illinois. 
This  being  the  first  experiment  of  the  kind,  the  com- 
plete success  attending  it  as  regards  the  transit  across 
the  Portage  rail  way,  will,  no  doubt,  induce  others  to 
follow  the  example." 

Tolls. — The  Canal  tolls  are.  rapidly  increasing  with 

the  fall  trade,  and  they  will  continue  to  increase  until 
the  close  of  the  navigation.  The  tolls  received  at  the 
different  Collectors'  offices,  for  the  week  ending  the 
18th  of  October,  are  as  follows:— exhibiting  a  gra- 
tifying increase  over  former  weeks: 

Philadelphia  gl,956  56 

Paoli  32  30 

Downingtown  121  82 

Lancaster  160  91 

Columbia  885  44 

Portsmouth  2,608  67 

Harrisburg  810  41 

Duncan's  Island  Bridge*  204  21 

Newport  138  81 

Lewistown  294  35 

Huntingdon  133  25 

Hollidaysburg  1,714  21 

Johnstown  1,900  83 

Blairsville  74  32 

Leechburg  61  57 

Pittsburg  503  32 

Liverpool  60  96 

Northumberland  263  46 

Easton  1,253  85 

New  Hope  131   16 

Bristol  284  89 

$13,665  28 
•This  report  includes  payments  by  stage  owners  for 
the  quarter  ending  30th  September. 


The  tolls  received  at  the  following  canal  and  rail 
road  offices  up  to  Saturday  the  25th  inst.  shows  a  de- 
cided increase  over  the  statement  of  the  amount  re- 
ceived at  the  same  offices,  in  the  week  ending  the  18th. 
The  whole  amount  of  toll  taken  during  the  year,  from 
1st  November,  1833,  to  31st  October,  1834,  will  be 
about  three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars. 

Lancaster  $275  81 

Columbia  1,211  66 

Portsmouth  2,994  03 

Harrisburg  841  80 

Liverpool  100  77 

Lewistown  511  56 


85,935  63 
Harrisburg  Chronicle. 


Correspondence  of  the  Philadelphia  Gazette.  1 

MASSACRE  OF  WYOMING- 

Wilkksbarre,  Pa.  Sept.  1834. 

After  one  of  the  most,  romantic  rides,  through  the 
lovely  valley  of  Wyoming,  where  the  powers  of 
language  fail  to  convey  the  enjoyment  that  every  tra- 
veller must  partake,  and  that  we  deeply  felt,  we  arriv- 
ed at  Wilkesbarre,  at  10  A.  M.  and  after  a  little  refresh- 
ment setoff  to  visit  the  monument,  now  being  erected 
at  Wyoming,  five  or  six  miles  distant.  We  there  found 
a  very  obliging  old  man,  who  took  pleasure  in  commu- 
nicating to  us,  all  the  information  in  his  power.  The 
monument  is  on  the  highest  spot  of  ground  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, and  erected  over  the  bones  of  the  unfortunate 
sufferers,  in  the  massacre  of  Wyoming,  fifty-four  years 
ago.  We  visited  also  an  old  lady,  remarkably  intelli- 
gent for  her  age,  whose  maiden  name  was  Butler.  Her 
father  was  one  of  the  first  forty  who  ventured  from 
Connecticut  into  the  valley,  (then  a  wilderness,)  and 
afterwards  removed  their  families.  There  they  built  a 
fort,  called  the  Forty  Fort,  and  hearing  that  the  Indians 
were  on  the  eve  of  attacking  them  they  retired  into  it, 
but  became  impatient  of  their  confinement,  and  in  the 
ardor  and  rashness  of  youth,  more  than  three  hundred 
sallied  forth  to  meet  the  enemy,  leaving  the  women  and 
children  behind  them.  They  chose  the  place  where 
the  monument  now  stands,  on  account  of  its  elevation, 
for  waiting  the  approach  of  the  Indians  whom  they  did 
not  suspect  of  being  so  near;  but  the  blood  thirsty  men 
of  the  forest,  bribed  and  instigated  by  the  English, 
were  concealed  among  the  bushes,  and  rushed  upon 
them  with  overpowering  force.  A  few  escaped  and 
ran  to  the  river,  but  some  even  of  these  were  shot  while 
they  were  swimming  over;  the  rest  were  cruelly 
slaughtered. 

The  Indians  removed  their  own  slain,  but  left  the 
others  lying  on  the  field,  and  hastening  to  the  village, 
burnt  down  every  dwelling;  then  proceeded  to  the 
fort,  (in  which  was  at  the  time,  the  old  lady,  above 
mentioned,  then  a  young  girl)  ordered  e\try  individu- 
a),  infants,  mothers,  and  aged  women,  to  leave  it  in 
three  hours,  under  pain  of  death.  Easton,  40  miles 
distant,  was  the  nearest  settlement,  and  thither  the  poor 
creatures  bent  their  steps.  Many,  however,  perished 
on  the  way.  At  the  end  of  six  weeks,  some  of  the  men 
ventured  back  to  the  scene  of  their  woes,  hoping  to 
find  the  bones  of  their  slaughtered  companions,  but  to 
their  surprise  every  corpse  was  as  perfect  as  on  the  day 
of  the  massacre;  they  had  dried  and  could  be  recog- 
nized. They  were  interred  on  the  spot,  and  fifty  years 
afterwards  the  bones  were  taken  up,  to  be  enclosed  in 
a  durable  box,  and  placed  in  one  corner  of  the  monu- 
ment, with  due  solemnities.  Three  hundred  skulls 
were  found,  the  most  perfect  of  which  have  been  pre- 
served, and  are  kept  in  a  little  building  close  by,  for 
the  inspection  of  visitors.      We  examined  them  and 
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found  on  every  one  the  mark  of  the  scalping  knife.  In 
some  were  large  round  holes  made  by  the  bullets,  in 
others,  fractures  and  holes,  two  inches  in  diameter,  the 
work  of  the  murderous  tomahawk.  We  were  exceed- 
ingly interested  by  all  we  saw  and  heard,  and  the 
old  lady  appeared  gratified  by  the  interest  we  exhi- 
bited. 


PENNSYLVANIA  ELECTION,  1834. 
CONGRESS. 

Districts. 

First—  Joel  B.  Sutherland. 
Second— James  Harper,  ? 

Joseph  R.  Ingersoll.*       5 
Ihird—  Michael  W.  Ash.* 
Fourth— David  Potts,  ~) 

William  Hietter,  V- 

Edward  Darlington,      j 
Fifth— Jacob  Fry,  jr. 
Sixth — Matthias  Morris,* 
Seventh — D.  D.  Wagener. 
Eighth— Edw.  B.  Hubley.* 
Ninth—  H.  A-  Muhlenberg. 
Tenth— William  Clark. 
Eleventh — Henry  Logan-* 
Twelfth— Geo.  Chambers. 
Thirteenth— Jesse  Miller. 
Fourteenth — Jos.  Henderson. 
Fifteenth — Andrew  Beaumont. 
Sixteenth— 3.  B.  Anthony. 
Seventeenth — John  Laporie. 
Eighteenth— Job  Mann,* 
Nineteenth — Jno.  Klingensmith .* 
Twentieth — And.  Buchanan. 
Twenty-first— T.  M.  T.  McKennan. 
Twenty  second — Harmar  Denny. 
Iwenty  third — S.  S   Harrison. 
Twenty-fourth — John  Banks. 
Twenty-fifth— J ohn  Galbraith. 

Democrats  17;  Whigs  or  Anlimasons   in   italic,   11 
new  members  thus.* 


PENNSYLVANIA   LEGISLATURE— 1834— 35. 
SENATE. 

City  of  Philadelphia — David  S-  Hassinger,  George  W 
Toland. 

County  of  Philadelphia — Geo.  N.  Baker,  Jesse  B. 
Burden,*  Francis  J.  Harper  * 

Chester  and  Delaware. — Geo.  W-  Smith  Francis 
James.* 

Montgomery — John  Matheys. 

Bucks — William  T.  Rogers. 

Northampton,  Lehigh,  Wayne  &  Pike— Jacob  Kern, 
Peter  Newhard. 

Berks  &  Schuylkill— Jacob  Krebs,  Paul  Geiger. 

Dauphin  &  Lebanon— John  Harper. 

Lancaster — John  Strohm,*  Henry  Hibshman. 

York  &  Adams — Henry  Smiser,  David  Middlecoff. 

Cumberland  &  Perry — C.  B.  Penrose. 

Franklin — David  Fullerton. 

Northumberland  &   Union— .\sna.c  Slenker.* 

Mifflin  Juniata  and  Huntingdon — George  McCuI- 
loch. 

Centre,  Lycoming,  &c — Henry  Petriken. 

Luzerne  Of  Columbia — Uzal  Hopkins. 

Susquehanna  Bradford  &  Tioga — Almon  H,  Read. 

Bedford  &  Somerset — Henry  H.  Fore, 

Westmoreland — John  Klingensmith,  jr. 

Washington — Isaac  Leet.* 

Allegheny —  William  Hays- 


Beaver  and  Butler — John  Dickey. 

Fayette  &  Greene — J  ohn  A.  Sangston.* 

Armstrong,  Indiana,  Jefferson,  Venango  &  Warren, 
Meek  Kelly.* 

Mercer,  Crawford,  &  Erie — Thomas  S-  Cunning, 
ham. 

Democrats  in  Roman;  Opposition  of  all  kinds  in  Italic, 
New  members  thus.*    25  Democrats;  8  Opposition. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES. 

Philadelphia  City-  Abraham  Miller.f  Joseph  T. 
Mather, f  Wm.  B.  Reed.f  Joseph  B.  Smith, f  Thos.  S. 
Smith, f  Henry  Spackman,f  George  Handy. f 

Philadelphia  County.  Lemuel  Paynter,  Thomas  J. 
Heston,  Wyndaham  H.  Stokes,  Samuel  F.  Reed, 
Rid  ard  Peltz,  Thomas  Lewellen,  William  Rheiner,  jr. 
A  Helfenstein. 

Delaware.     Samuel  Anderson. 

Chester.  John  Hutchison, f  Charles  Brooke.f  E.  F. 
Pennypacker.f  John  Parker- f 

Montgomery.  John  M.  Jones,  Joseph  Fornance, 
Henry  Sclineider. 

Bucks.  Jesse  Johnson,  Jacob  Kooker,  Geo.  Harri- 
son,j-   Benjamin  Reigel.f 

Northampton,  Wayne  &  Pike.     Jedediah  Irish,  John 
Huston,  Philip  Lynn,  Nathaniel  A.  Woodward. 
Lehigh.     Jacob  Erdman,  Alexander  Miller.f 

Berks.  John  Jackson,  John  Uliich,  Lewis  W.  Rich- 
ards, William  Hottenstein. 

Schuylkill.     Henry  W.  Conrad. 

Lancaster,  Frederick  Hippie, f  Emanuel  C.  Reigart.f 
Levin  H.  Jackson, -j-  Jacob  Erb,f  Samuel  S.  Patterson.f 
Edward  Da  vies,  f 

Lebanon-     John  Krause.f 

Dauphin-     Matihew  B.  Cowden,  William  Ayres.f 

York..  William  McClellan,  Henry  Snyder,  Samuel 
Brooks. 

Adams.     Thaddeus  Stevens,f  James  McSherry  f 

Franklin.  Thomas  G.  McCullough,f  Thomas 
Carson,  f 

Cumberland.     David  Emmert,f  William  Runsha-f 

Perry.     Frederick  Rinehart. 

Northumberland-     Lewis  Dewart. 

Mifflin  &  Juniata.     Enoch  Beale,  William   Curran. 

Union.     Jacob  Hummel,  Ner  Middleswarth.f 

Columbia.     Ziba  Bennett,  Benjamin  A.  Bidlack. 

Lycoming,  Potter  &  McKean.  John  A.  Gamble, 
Thomas  Taggart. 

Centre  &  Clearfield.    Alexander  Irvin,  John  Hasson. 

Susquehanna.     Joseph  Williams. 

Bradford  is"  Tioga.  Samuel  W.  Morris,  Lockwood 
Smith. 

Bedford.     Thomas  B.  M'Etwee,  Michael  Reed. 

Somerset  &  Cambria.  James  Imhoff,  Joshua  F. 
Cox.f 

Westmoreland.  John  Hill,  Jacob  Christman,  James 
Murray. 

Washington.  David  Frazier,  William  Hopkins, 
Joseph  Lawrence,  f 

Allegheny.  William  Kerr,  James  Scott,  Robert  An- 
derson, Andrew  Bayne.f 

Huntingdon-  James  Clarke.f  Thomas  T.  Crom- 
well, f 

Indiana  &  Jefferson-     Thos.  Johnston. 

Armstrong.     James  Douglass. 

Beaver.     Joseph  Pollock,  Abner  Lacock.f 

Butler.     Samuel  Kerr. 

Fayette.     I.'obert  Patterson,  J.  B.  Miller.f 

Greene.     Thomas  Burson. 

Venango  &  Warren.     James  Thompson. 

Mercer.     William  S.  Rankin. f 

Crawford.     Hugh  Brawley. 

Erie.     John  H.  Walker: 

Anti  Jackson  members  maiked  thus  (f ) 
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From  the  U.  S.  Gazette. 
MR.  MILL'S  ACCOUNT  OF  HIS  VOYAGE. 

On  Monday,  Oct.  6. 

Mr.  Chandler — On  Monday  afternoon  I  inflated  my 
new  balloon  at  Camden;  opposite  Philadelphia,  using 
the  same  kind  of  materials  for  generating1  gas  that  was 
employed  on  the  previous  ascent.  At  30  minutes  past 
4  o'clock,  the  car  having  been  attached,  and  all  the 
appliances  arranged,  I  stepped  into  the  car,  which  at 
first  seemed  unwilling  to  ascend.  Having  thrown  over 
some  ballast,  she  started  upward  '  like  a  thing  of  life.' 
Shortly  aftewards,  I  threw  over  a  bag  of  sand,  which 
increased  the  upward  gait  of  my  balloon  rapidly.  At 
4  o'clock  and  55  minutes,  I  threw  over  the  living  rabbit, 
suspended  to  a  parachute.  The  animal  reached  the 
earth  perfectly  uninjured;  and  was  taken  up  about  one 
mile  and  a  quarter  from  Camden.  At  this  moment 
the  barometer  stood  26  inches,  and  the  height  at  which 
I  was  from  the  earth  was  3654  feet.  The  wind  was  a 
little  west  of  south,  and  my  course  was  towards  Moores- 
town.  At  10  minutes  past  5  o'clock,  the  barometer 
stood  at  22  2  and  I  was  6960  feet  from  the  earth! 
This  was  my  greatest  elevation.  The  view  at  this 
moment  was  splendid — roads,  towns,  farms,  the  river 
with  its  numerous  vessels,  and  the  city  at  a  distance — 
made  a  delightful  prospect.  At  half  past  five  o'clock, 
the  balloon  was  4611  feet  above  the  earth  and  I  dis- 
charged a  quantity  of  gas,  with  a  view  of  coming  down 
to  discourse  with  some  of  the  people  below.  The 
descent,  however,  was  very  gradual,  and  at  5  o'clock 
and  41  minutes  the  barometer  stood  at  26,  indicating  a 
height  of  3,674.  Here  the  ballon  passed  through  a 
cloud  of  bugs,  about  twice  as  large  as  the  house  fly. 
There  was  an  immense  number  of  these  insects.  I  saw 
at  this  time  several  towns  ahead,  and  descended  con- 
siderably, in  hopes  of  reaching  a  current  of  air  to  take 
me  to  one  of  them,  but  I  was  not  successful.  I  con- 
versed with  several  persons,  and  learned  the  distance 
at  which  I  was  from  the  city.  I  was  shortly  afterwards 
hailed  by  persons  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  Joseph  B.  Lip- 
pincott,  at  2  miles  from  Morristown,  and  requested  to 
come  down  to  them.  I  told  them  I  would  if  they 
would  take  me  to  the  city.  This  they  at  once  offered 
to  do,  I  therefore  proceeded  onwards  to  the  house,  and 
then  descended  in  the  front  yard,  without  the  least 
injury  done  to  myself,  the  balloon,  or  the  instruments. 

After  a  portion  of  the  instruments  had  been  taken 
out,  the  ladies  severally  got  into  the  car  and  ascended 
to  the  length  of  the  anchor  line,  and  one  or  two  gentle- 
men also  tried  a  short  trip-  Having  eaten  a  hearty 
supper  with  Mr.  Lippincott,  the  first  food  taken  since 
morning,  my  kind  host  conveyed  me  and  my  Balloon  to 
Camden,  and  I  reached  the  city  at  half  past  10  o'clock. 
JAMES   MILLS. 

THE  OHIO. 

Trade    or    the  West — Steam    Navigation  on    tue 

Western  Waters. 

A  Cincinnati  correspondent  of  the  Baltimore  Patriot, 
furnishes  some  interesting  particulars  in  relation  to  the 
commerce  of  the  West,  and  the  navigation  of  the  Ohio. 
— It  seems  that  this  river  has  been  unusually  low  this 
season — within  6  or  8  inches  as  low  as  it  was  ever 
known  to  be.  At  the  time  of  the  flood  in  1832,  the 
waters  were  65  feet  higher  than  they  were  on  the  28th 
of  last  month  The  whole  number  of  boats,  says  the 
writer,  that  navigated  the  waters  during  the  past  year, 
was  two  hundred  and  thirty,  whose  aggregate  tonnage 
is  equal  to  about  forty  thousand  tons.  Some  of  these 
are  very  handsome  and  are  huilt  and  furnished  in  a  very 
superior  style.  From  publications  made  by  Morgan 
Neville,  Esq.  of  Cincinnati,  the  following  facts  are 
derived. 

"  The  first  introduction  of  steam  boats  on  the  West- 


ern waters,  was  in  1811,  and  from  that  time  to  1829, 
their  number  amounted  to  323,  their  united  ton- 
nage was  estimated  at  56,000  tons — the  estimate  of 
the  cost  of  these  boats  was  five  millions,  six  hundred 
thousand  dollars,  and  the  repairs  on  the  same  number 
assuming  that  none  of  them  would  last  longer  than 
1K52,  set  down  at  two  millions  eight  hundred  thousand 
dollars — only  5  or  6  boats  were  built  between  181 1  and 
1817,  and  therefore  the  latter  period  may  be  assumed 
as  the  epoch  of  their  regular  and  successful  operation. 
In  1825  they  were  brought  to  their  present  state  of 
perfection.  It  results  then,  that  the  amount  expended 
for  building  and  repairing  of  steam  boats  in  a  period  of 
about  11  years,  was  equal  to  $8,400,000.  As  the  num- 
ber of  steam  boats  was  increasing  yearly,  no  fixed 
amount  can  be  easily  assumed  for  the  yearly  ex- 
penses, but  for  the  year  1829,  the  sum  was  fixed  at 
$2,500,000.  If  then  $500,000  be  considered  as  a  fair 
yearly  average  from  1818,  the  total  amount  of  money 
expended  on  the  shores  of  the  Western  waters,  up  to 
1829  inclusive,  will  be  little  short  of  $14,000,000.  Mr. 
Neville,  in  speaking  of  the  boats  on  the  western 
waters,  says: — "Allowing  the  cost  of  building  at  a  rate 
much  lower  than  the  rule  adopted  three  years  since 
the  capital  now  invested  in  the  stock  will  exceed  three 
millions  of  dollars!"  The  expense  of  running  is  put 
down  at  about  $4,644,000  for  the  year. 

"In  the  New  Orleans  and  Louisville  trade,  the  boats 
over  200  tons  make  about  140  trips  in  a  prosperous  sea- 
son— those  of  smaller  size  make  from  50  to  60  trips. 
But  to  go  into  an  estimate  of  the  number  of  voyages 
made  by  the  boats  in  the  different  trades,  is  impossible 
because  no  regular  data  are  furnished,  and  the  result 
depends  upon  a  variety  of  contingencies."  "Previous 
to  the  introduction  of  steamboats  in  1817,  about  20 
barges,  averaging  100  tons,  afforded  the  only  facilities 
for  transporting  merchandize  from  New  Orleans  to 
Louisville  and  Cincinnati;  these  making  but  one  trip 
within  the  year,  gave  the  means  of  only  bringing  up 
2000  tons.  The  present  tonnage  in  this  trade  ex- 
clusively having  been  stated  to  be  8484  tons,  gives  the 
amount  employed,  amounting  to  140  trips  in  the  season, 
to  be  1,187,760  tons,  a  cause  capable  of  producing  a 
revolution  in  16  years  hardly  equalled  in  the  annals  of 
history."  The  old  price  of  carriage  of  goods  from  the 
Atlantic  seaboard  to  Pittsburg,  was  long  estimated  at 
from  5  to  g8  per  100  pounds.  Within  the  last  four 
years,  merchandize  has  been  delivered  at  the  wharf  in 
Cincinnati,  from  Philadelphia,  by  the  way  of  New 
New  Orleans,  at  $1  per  hundred  pounds. 

From  the  Philadelphia  Gazette. 
PROCEEDINGS  OF  COUNCILS. 

Thursday  evening,  Oct.  23d,  1834. 
SELECT  COUNCIL. 

The  resignation  of  Wm.  H.  Keating,  Esq.  as  a  Trus- 
tee of  the  Girard  College,  was  tendered  to  Council  by 
the  President. 

Mr.  M'Creedy  presented  a  letter  from  the  visiting 
committee  of  Will's  Hospital,  enclosed  in  a  communi- 
cation from  the  City  Commissioners,  asking  for  an  ad- 
ditional quantity  of  street  dirt,  for  the  Will's  Hospital 
lot.  Referred  to  committee  on  cleansing  the  city,  with 
power  to  act. 

Mr.  Price  presented  a  petition,  praying  that  flag 
stones  may  be  laid  across  Seventh  and  Eighth  streets, 
near  Sansom.  Referred  to  paving  committee,  with 
power  to  act. 

Mr.  Price  offered  the  annexed  resolution,  which  was 
adopted: 

Resolved,  That  an  item  of  unfinished  business,  re- 
lating to  a  bequest  made  to  the  city,  by  Samuel  Scot- 
ten,  deceased,  of  $12  per  annum,  to  distribute  in  Bread 
to  the  poor,  be  referred  to  a  joint  special  committee  of 
two  members  of  each  Council 
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The  President  appointed  Messrs.  Price  and  Keating. 
Common  Council  concurred,  and  appointed  Messrs. 
Williams  and  Hutchinson. 

Mr.  Price  submitted  a  resolution,  referring1  to  the  pa 
Ving  committee  the  charge  and  direction  of  the  Broad 
street  rail  road,  with  the  minutes  and  papers  of  the 
late  committee  on  that  subject,  which  was  adopted. 

Mr.  Price  offered  a  resolution,  referring  to  a  joint. 
special  committee,  an  item  of  unfinished  business,  con- 
sisting of  the  reports  of  the  several  committees,  made 
to  Councils,  in  Jan.  1833,  and  in  Feb.  1834,  in  relation 
to  the  salaries  of  city  officers. 

The  resolution  was  adopted,  and  Messrs.  Price,  Wie- 
gand,  and  McCreedy,  appointed  on  the  part  of  Select 
Council.  Common  Council  concurred,  and  appointed 
Messrs.  Dunlap,  Burk  andDarrah. 

COMMON  COUNCIL. 

The  President  submitted  communications  from  H.  J. 
Williams  and  Thomas  Dunlap,  Esqrs.  resigning  their 
seats  as  members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Girard 
college,  in  consequence  of  their  election  as  members  of 
Council. 

Mr.  Williams  presented  a  petition  praying  for  a  revi- 
sion of  the  laws  relating  to  hackney  coaches,  with  a  view 
to  the  removal  of  many  evils  which  the  present  regula- 
tions inflict  upon  the  community, 

Referred  to  a  joint  special  committee,  consisting  of 
Messrs.  Williams,  Yarnall,  Rowland,  of  the  Common 
Council,  and  Messrs.  Price,  Lippincott  and  Barclay,  of 
the  Select  Council. 

Mr.  Gilder,  from  the  paving  committee,  offered  a 
resolution  authorizing  the  paving  of  Jacoby  street, 
Howard  street,  and  Lombard  street,  from  the  end  of 
the  present  pavement  to  the  wharf  on  the  Schuylkill, 
which  was  adopted.  Also  an  ordinance  for  regulating 
the  foot  way  in  High  Street,  between  Schuylkill 
Seventh  and  Eighth  streets,  which  was  likewise  adop- 
ted. 

On  motion  of  Mr-  Dunlap,  it  was  ordered,  that  at 
the  next  stated  meeting,  Councils  will  proceed  to  an 
election  to  fill  the  vacancies  in  the  Board  of  Trustees 
of  the  Girard  College. 

A  resolution  was  offered  and  adopted,  authorizing 
Messrs.  Fraley,  Dunlap  and  Canby  of  the  Common 
Council,  and  Messrs.  Eyre,  Price  and  Barclay  of  the 
Select,  as  a  joint  committee,  to  inquire  into  the  old 
trust  of  the  Bank  U.  S.  &c.  as  expressed  in  a  resolution 
of  Select  Council,  passed  Sept.  25th. 

A  resolution  was  adopted  directing  the  committee  on 
markets  to  consider  the  propriety  of  erecting  engine 
houses  at  the  east  end  of  the  Market  house,  about  to  be 
erected  in  High  street,  west  of  Broad-  Select  Council 
concurred 

A  resolution  was  adopted,  directing  the  committee 
on  lighting  and  watching,  to  inquire  whether  any  im- 
provement may  be  made  in  the  present  mode  of  watch- 
ing the  city.     Select  Council  concurred. 

A  LIST 

Of  the   Joint  Standing    Committees  of  the  Select  and 

Common    Councils,  appointed  October  17,  1834— for 

1834-35. 

Watering   Committee,— Messrs.    Wetherill,   Lewis, 
Price  and  Jackson  of  the  Select  Council;  Lancaster  | 
Hutchinson,  Warner  and  Fraley,  Common  Council. 

Finance  Commtttee, — Messrs.  Lippincott,  Eyre,  and 
Lewis,  S.  C;  Chandler,  Dunlap' and  Williams,  C   C 

Committee  on  Delaware  Wharves- — Messrs.  Eyre, 
Keating  and  Wicgand,  S.  C. ;  Lane  ^ster,  Darragh  and 
Canby,  C.  C. 

Committee  on  Schuylkill  Wharves — Messrs.  Price,  [ 
M'Credy  and  Roach,  S.  C;  Gilder,  Williams  and  Earp, 

c.  c  ! 


Committee  on  Fire  Companies. — Messrs.  Lewis, 
Wetherill  and  Barclay,  S.  C;  Warner,  Wright  and 
Fraley,  C.  C. 

Paving  Committee, — Messrs.  Gilder,  Hutchinson, 
Arrison  and  Rowland,  C.  C;  M'Credy,  Price,  Jackson, 
and  Barclay,  S   C. 

Committee  on  Public  Squares, — Messrs.  Chandler, 
Huston,  Williams  and  Paul,  C.  C.;  Lippincott,  Jack- 
son, Weigand  and  Roach,  S.  C. 

Committee  of  Accounts, — Messrs.  Wright,  Row- 
land, and  Lamb,  C.  C;  Roach,  Keating,  and  Weigand, 
S.  C. 

Committee  on  Markets. — Messrs.  Yarnall,  Dar- 
ragh, and  Lamb,  C.  C;  Eyre,  Jackson,  and  M'Credy, 
S.  C 

Committee  on  City  Hall  and  Ptate  House, — Messrs. 
Paul,  Dunlap,  and  Canby,  C.  C;  Lewis,  Price  and 
Keating,  S.  C. 

Committee  on  Lighting  and  Watching; — Messrs. 
Huston,  Yarnall  and  Rowland,  C.  C;  Lippincott,  Weth- 
erill and  Eyre,  S.  C. 

Committee  on  Cleansing  the  City, — Messrs.  M'Cre- 
dy, Jackson  and  Barclay,  S.  C;  Canby,  Buck  and  Arri- 
son, C.  C. 

GIRARD  ESTATES. 

Commissioners  of  the  Girard  Estates, — Messrs.  Lip- 
pincott, Lewis,  Eyre  and  Meredith,  S.  C;  Troth, 
Chandler,  Dunlap,  and  Earp,  C.  C. 

Building  Committee  of  the  Girard  College,  — Messrs. 
Gilder,  Hutchinson,  Wright  and  Burk,  C.  C  ;  Lippin- 
cott, M'Credy,  Roach  and  Barclay,  S.  C. 

Committee  on  Girard  Real  Estate  out  of  the  City 
and  County  of  Philadelphia, — Messrs  Price,  Lippin- 
cott and  Keating,  S.  C. ;  Gilder,  Huston  and  Wright, 
C.  C. 

SPECIAL  COMMITTEE. 

Committee  on  Purchase  and  Distribution  of  Wood. — 
Messrs.  Yarnall,  Chandler  and  Warren,  C-  C.  Wether- 
ill, Barclay  and  Weigand,  S.  C. 

Samuel  J.  Packer,  Esq.  died  at  his  residence  in 
Sunbuiy,  on  Monday  last.  The  immediate  cause  of 
his  death  was  the  rupture  of  a  blood  vessel  which 
occasioned  an  excessive  hemhorrage  from  the  lungs. — 
The  community  at  large,  in  common  with  his  friends 
and  relatives,  have  sustained  a  heavy  loss  by  the  death 
of  this  amiable  and  talented  individual.  His  able  and 
indefatigable  services  in  the  Senate  of  this  state  had 
fully  established  his  reputation  for  ability  and  industry 
of  tiie  most  useful  kind,  and  the  inhabitants  of  this 
region  will  unanimously  bear  witness  to  the  accurate, 
comprehensive,  and  statesmanlike  views  embodied  in 
his  celebrated  Report  on  the  Coal  Trade  of  Pennsylva- 
nia. This  document  will  long  be  held  in  remembrance 
and  often  referred  to  hereafter  as  a  state  paper  abound- 
ing with  a  fund  of  valuable  historical  and  geological 
information,  alike  creditable  to  the  abilities  of  the  wri- 
ter and  important  to  the  interests  of  his  fellow-citizens. 
As  a  public  servant,  the  deceased  was  sincerely  and 
zealously  devoted  to  the  best  interests  of  his  country; 
as  a  private  individual,  he  is  represented  to  have  been 
kind,  sociable,  and  benevolent  in  his  intercourse  with 
all;  and  in  the  relation  of  parent  and  husband,  of  the 
most  exemplary  character.  It  has  seldom  fallen  to  our 
lot  to  record  the  decease  of  a  more  estimable  son  of 
Pennsylvania,  or  one  whose  character  gave  a  higher 
promise  of  future  usefulness. — Miner's  Journal. 

A  Large  Tomato.— Mr.  Shepherd,  this  morning 
handed  us  a  large  tomato,  which  was  raised  in  the  gar- 
den of  Mr  B.  A.  Fahnestock  near  East  Liberty,  which 
measures  in  horizontal  circumference  17$  inches,  and 
vertically  14£  inches,  and  weighs  1  lb.  10  oz. — Pitts- 
burg Gaz. 
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BALTIMORE  AND  OHIO   KAIL  ROAD. 

Eighth  Annual  Report  of  the  President   and  Directors 

to  the  Stockholders  of  the   Baltimore  and  Ohio  Rail 

Road  Company. 

In  the  last  annual  report,  the  board  of  directors  de- 
tailed very  fully  the  situation  of  the  company  at  that 
time,  and  indicated  the  objects  that  would  more  es- 
pecially engage  their  attention  during  the  coming 
year. 

These  were  the  completion  of  the  rail  road  to  Har- 
per's Ferry;  the  construction  of  the  lateral  branch  to 
Washington;  and  the  perfection  of  the  application  of 
steam  power  for  the  purposes  of  general  transporta- 
tion. 

It  now  remains  for  the  board  of  directors  to  state 
what  has  been  done  towards  the  accomplishment  of 
these  several  objects,  during  the  year  that  has  just 
ended. 

Main  stem  to  Harper's  Ferry. 

The  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  canal  company,  in  com- 
pliance with  the  agreement  mentioned  in  the  last  an- 
nual report,  whereby  they  underto  >k  to  graduate  the 
road  for  the  rails,  along  the  narrow  passes  of  the  Po- 
tomac between  the  Point  of  Rucks  and  Harper's  Ferry, 
have  very  nearly  completed  the  work,  and  have  paid 
the  sum  agreed  upon,  by  the  rail  road  company.  It  is 
gratifying  to  the  board  to  be  able  to  add,  that  the  ar- 
rangement entered  into  between  the  two  corporations, 
has,  so  far  as  executed,  been  carried  out  in  a  friendly, 
liberal  and  accommodating  spirit  on  the  part  of  the  pre- 
sident and  directors  of  the  canal  company.  The  in- 
tervening parts  of  the  division,  between  Miller's  Nar- 
rows and  the  upper  Point  of  Rocks,  amounting  to  eight 
miles  in  length,  are  now  under  contract;  and  it  is 
expected  that  the  whole  will  be  finished  soon  enough 
to  enable  cars  to  pass  the  entire  distance  from  Balti- 
more to  Harper's  Ferry,  eighty-two  miles,  in  all  the 
coming  November. 

When  this  shall  be  the  case,  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  trade,  now  carried  on  at  the  Point  of  Rocks,  will 
be  transferred  to  the  ferry,  and  the  profit  to  the  rail 
road  company,  upon  the  carriage  of  goods  and  passen- 
gers, enhanced  in  proportion  to  the  increased  length 
of  road  used  in  the  transportation. 

Another  immediate  source  of  revenue  to  the  compa- 
ny from  the  completion  of  the  road  to  that  point,  will 
be  the  greater  number  of  passengers  that  will  be  at- 
tracted to  this  route.  It  is,  however,  still  to  be  expect- 
ed, that  much  of  the  produce  intended  for  the  Balti- 
more market,  and  descending  the  canal,  will  continue 
upon  it  to  the  Point  of  Rocks,  whilst  the  goods  for  the 
west,  which  leave  Baltimore,  will,  in  like  manner  con- 
tinue on  the  rail  road  to  its  present  termination  at  Har- 
per's Ferry. 

The  advantages  thus  to  be  anticipated,  when  the 
main  stem  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  rail  road  shall 
be  extended  to  Harper's  Ferry,  will  be  greatly  increas- 
ed upon  the  completion  of  the  Winchester  and  Po- 
tomac rail  road.  This,  it  is  understood,  may  be  confi- 
dently expected,  within  the  year  1835.  when  the  great 
stream  of  western  travel  will,  it  is  believed,  be  diverted 
into  this  course,  aiming  for  the  Ohio  river.either  at  Par- 
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kersburg,  by  crossing  the  mountains  from  Winchester, 
or  at  Guayandotte,  by  ascending  the  valley  of  the  She- 
nnndoah  to  Staunton,  and  then  turning  to  the  west 
through  Jenning's  Gap,  and  by  the  Wh  te  Sulphur 
Springs  of  Virginia.  Indeed,  the  board  of  directors 
feel  more  and  more  confident  that  the  Winchester  and 
Potomac  rail  road  is  but  the  commencement  of  a  chain 
of  rail  roads,by  which  the  western  waters  and  the  cotton 
growing  districts  of  the  southwest  will  become  con- 
nected with  the  Atlantic  sea  board. 

The  construction  of  the  road  to  Harper's  Ferry,  af- 
fords the  company  a  ready  access  to  the  fertile  valley 
of  the  Conococheague,  by"  ascending  the  ravine  of  Is- 
rael's creek,  ahout  two  miles  below  the  ferry  bridge 
and  thence  crossing  the  country  by  Hagerstown,  to- 
wards the  Pennsylvania  line.  The  importance  and  va- 
lue of  this  connection  with  that  part  of  Pennsylvania.of 
which  the  Conococheague  is  the  drain,  indicates  a  rail 
road  on  this  route,  most  prominently,  as  one  of  the 
tributaries  to  the  main  stem  of  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  rail  road,  and  its  construction  may  be  confidently 
anticipated  before  the  expiration  of  many  years. 

The  board  of  directors  have  effected  a  friendly  and 
very  satisfactory  arrangement  with  the  Frederick  and 
Harper's  Ferry  road  company,  for  the  right  of  way 
along  the  bank  of  the  Potomac,  above  Miller's  Nar- 
row's, where  the  canal,  the  rail  road  and  the  turnpike, 
are  all  crowded  into  a  slender  strip  of  practicable  ground 
bounded  by  the  Potomac,  on  the  one  side,  and  almost 
perpendicular  cliff's  upon  the  other. 

Arrangements  are  in  progress  with  the  proprietors 
of  the  property  at  Harper's  Ferry,  by  which  a  connec- 
tion, it  is  expected,  can  be  effected  with  the  Winches- 
ter 4nd  Potomac  road,  by  the  time  that  road  will  be 
completed. 

The  legislature  of  Maryland  with  a  liberality  and 
public  spirit  that  cannot  be  too  highly  praised,  passed 
a  law  at  its  last  session,  authorizing  the  treasurer,  to 
pay  to  the  company  the  whole  amount  of  the  state's 
subscription  to  the  stock,  and  the  board  of  directors, 
availing  themselves  of  the  ordinance  of  the  mayor  and 
city  council  of  Baltimore,  passed  in  1831,  to  the  same 
effect,  found  themselves  in  funds,  with  the  instalments 
of  the  individual  stockholders,  to  prosecute  the  con- 
struction of  the  main  stem, to  its  completion  to  Harper's 
Ferry  at  the  earliest  day. 

The  Baltimore  and  Port  Deposit  rail  road  company 
have  recently  commenced  the  construction  of  their  rail 
road  within  the  city  of  Baltimore,  and  have  extended 
it  eastwardlv  from  its  junction,  with  the  main  stem  of 
the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  rail  road,  as  far  as  the  line  of 
Canton.  A  survey  and  location  of  the  route  of  this 
road  has  been  made  by  Benjamin  H.  Latrobei  Escj. 
chief  engineer  of  the  Baltimore  and  Port  Deposit  rail 
road  company,  from  whose  report,  it  appears,  that  the 
line  of  country,  through  which  the  road  will  pass,  pre- 
sents peculiar  facilities  for  its  economical  and  judicious 
construction.  Its  length  from  Baltimore  to  the  town 
of  Port  Deposit  is  41  \  miles.  This  line  of  road  when 
completed,  will  connect  at  its  eastern  termination  with 
the  Oxford  and  the  Columbia  rail  road,  and  thus  com- 
plete the  communication  between  Washington  and  Phil- 
adelphia. The  encouragement  to  the  prosecution  of 
this  work,  is  very  great,  whether  we  regard  the  advan- 
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tages  to  be  realized  by  it  in  point  of  travel  and  trade, 
either  as  a  part  of  the  great  inland  thoroughfare  frnm 
north  lo  south,  or  in  its  connection  with  the  magnifi- 
cent valley  of  the  Susquehanna. 

Lateral  road  to  Washington. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  annual  report,  this 
road,  from  the  point  of  its  departure  from  the  main 
stem,  at  the  gorge  of  the  Patapsco,  to  the  line  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  has  been  put  under  contract,  and 
has  advanced  towards  completion,  with  a  rapidity  high- 
ly gratifying.  From  the  experience  of  the  board,  in 
the  deep  cut  near  Baltimore,  on  the  main  stem,  it  was 
determined  not  lo  let  to  contractors  the  three  deep  and 
heavy  cuts  at  Merrill's  Patuxentand  Snowden's  ridges, 
on  the  lateral  road;  but  to  undertake  them  undercharge 
of  good  superintendents,  by  the  company  itself.  This 
was  accordingly  done,  and  the  saving  that  has  already 
been  effected,  upon  the  lowest  bids  that  were  offered 
by  responsible  persons,  has  exceeded  the  expecta- 
tion of  the  board,  and  has  fully  justified  the  propriety 
of  the  course.  'I  hese  cuts,  with  the  stone  bridge  across 
the  Patapsco,,  will  be  the  last  portions  of  the  lateral 
road,  now  under  contract,  that  will  be  completed;  but 
it  is  believed  that  the  rails  will  be  laid,  and  the  road 
ready  for  use  to  the  district  line  by  the  first  day  of  Ju- 
ly next.  Within  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  ground 
has  not  been  broken,  but  the  board  have  it  in  contem- 
plation to  proceed  forthwith  to  the  construction  of  the 
remaining  portion  of  the  work,  as  far  as  the  city  boun- 
dary. 1  he  board  have  already  taken  measures  to  se- 
cure the  requisite  number  of  passenger  cars  and  loco 
motive  engines,  to  be  placed  on  this  line  as  soon  as  it 
will  be  in  readiness. 

An  application  was  made  to  Congress,  at  the  last  ses- 
sion, for  terminating  it,  at  or  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  general  post  office;  and  a  bill  granting  350,000 
dollars  for  the  construction  of  the  road  and  the  erection 
of  depots,  buildings,  &c.  was  passed  by  the  senate,  but 
failed  in  the  house  of  representatives. 

Tbe  failure  of  this  application  would  have  been  the 
more  to  be  regetted,  and  must  have  occasioned  serious 
embarrassments  to  the  company,  but  for  the  liberality 
of  the  legislature  of  this  state,  at  its  last  session,  by 
which  it  consented  to  advance,  at  once,  its  entire  sub- 
scription of  $500,000,  and  to  exchange  the  4£  per  cent, 
slock,  lhat  was  to  be  issued  for  it,  by  the  terms  of  the 
original  subscription,  for  a  five  per  cent,  stock,  which 
could  be  more  readily  and  profiiably  disposed  of,  so 
as  to  secure  the  company  the  full  amount,  in  place  of 
obliging  them  to  suffer  the  loss  inevitable  upon  at- 
tempting to  force  a  lour  and  a  half  per  cent,  stock  into 
a  depreciated  market. 

In  the  construction  of  the  Washington  road, the  board 
have  had  regard  to  its  durability,  not  less  than  to  mak- 
ing it  a  source  of  immediate  profit  to  those  interested 
in  the  underiaking.  The  experience  of  the  main  stem 
lias  conclusively  shown,  how  important  it  is  to  avoid  the 
expense  of  repairs  of  the  rail  way,  which  not  only  ma- 
terially affect  the  revenue,  but  occasion  constant  inter- 
ruption and  inconvenience  to  the  travel  on  the  road 

True  economy  consists  in  constructing  the  road  in  the 
first  instance,  so  as  to  obviate  the  necessity  of  frequent 
repairs,  and  to  enable  the  motive  power  used  in  trans- 
portation.  to  be  employed  to  its  fullest  effect,  without 
the  feur  of  injury  to  the  rails  or  bridges,  over  which  it 
passes  in  the  performance  of  its  daily  work. 

The  board  have,  therefore,  adopted  the  iron  rail  on 
the  Washington  road  of  40  lbs.  per  yard,  as  propos- 
ed by  the  chief  engineer,  and  modified  in  the  shape 
of  its  face  or  surface  by  Boss  Winans,  and  have  caus- 
ed  all  the  viaducts  to  be  built  of  stone,  of  the  most 
permanent,  yet  simple  construction.  The  granite  via- 
duct over  the  Fatapsco,  consisting  of  eight  e.iplical 
arches  of  fifty  -eight  feet  span  each,  with  the  road  way 
sixity-six  feet  from  the  surface  of  the  water,  the  design 
of  Benjamin  H.  Latrobe,  assistant  engineer  in  the  com- 


pany's service,  will,  when  completed,  be  the  largest 
structure  of  the  kind  in  the  United  Stales.  The  facility 
with  which  all  the  material  for  this  bridge  have  been 
procured  from  the  quarries  on  the  Patapsco  on  the  line 
of  this  rail  way,  has  enabled  the  contractor  to  build  it 
for  a  sum  comparatively  moderate,  and  it  is  believed 
that,  when  completed  its  cost  will  be  within  the  origi- 
nal estimate,  upon  which  it  was  determined  to  under- 
take i'.  The  massive  materials  of  which  it  is  built,  the 
care  that  has  been  taken  in  putting  them  together,  and 
their  foundation  on  the  solid  rock,  are  sure  guarantees 
of  its  continuing  durability.  The  stone  viaducts  over 
the  two  Patuxents,  and  that  over  the  north  western 
branch,  near  Bladensburg,  are  finished,  and  the  board 
are  assured  by  the  enterprising  constructor,  John 
McCartney,  that  the  viaduct  across  the  Patapsco,  will 
be  completed  in  season  to  receive  the  rails  with  the 
other  parts  of  the  lateral  road. 

The  board  are  gratified  in  being  able  to  state,  that 
enough  has  been  done,  on  the  lateral  road,  to  satisfy 
them  that  its  cost  will  fall  short  of  its  original  estimate 
upon  which  the  calculations,  as  to  its  probable  profits, 
were  based. 

Machinery  and  motive  power. 
At  the  time  when  the  construction  of  the  rail  way 
approaches  so  nearly  its  present  termination,  the  sub- 
ject of  machinery  and  motive  power  becomes  of  para- 
mount importance,  in  considering  the  situation  and 
prospects  of  the  company;  for  upon  the  cheapness 
and  efficiency  of  the  motive  power,  depend,  in  a  great 
degree,  the  profils  of  the  stockholders. 

From  the  first  opening  of  the  road  for  travel  to  Elli- 
cott's  mills,  the  board  have  had  this  subject  under  con- 
stant and  anxious  consideration.  It  was  doubted,  in 
the  first  instance,  whether  upon  a  rail  road,  with  curves 
of  only  400  feet  radius,  steam  could  be  employed,  or  if 
employed,  whether  it  would  not  be  more  expensive 
than  animal  power.  This  doubt  has  been  removed, 
and  the  board  are  indebted  to  Peter  Cooper,  Esq.  for 
proving  the  practicability  of  using  anthracite  coal  for 
the  generation  of  steam  in  locomotive  engines;  and  to 
the  efforts  of  Phineas  Daxis  for  having  perfected  this 
experiment,  in  conjunction  with  the  engineers  and  of- 
ficers of  this  company.and  for  demonstrating  that  these 
engines  could  be  employed  advantageously  upon  a 
road  of  such  curvatures.  In  the  last  annual  report  the 
board  explained  the  advantages  that  were  anticipated 
from  the  peculiar  construction  of  the  engine  with  verti- 
cal boilers,  adopted  by  the  company,  and  they  have 
now  the  satisfaction  to  state,  that  every  anticipation  has 
been  more  than  realized,  not  only  as  regards  the  dura- 
fa  lity  of  the  boiler,  but  the  efficient  power  of  the  en- 
gine upon  the  rail  way. 

During  the  last  year,  the  boilers  of  the  Atlantic  and 
Traveller  were  opened,  after  they  had  been  running  at 
various  times,  about  six  months  in  all,  at  the  average 
of  SO  miles  per  diem,  with  anthracite  fires.  The  tubes 
were  most  carefully  examined,  and  the  severest  scruti- 
ny could  not  discover  that  they  were  in  any  degree,  in- 
ferior to  what  they  were  when  first  inserted,  although 
no  repairs  whatever  had  been  done  to  them  in  the  in- 
terim. The  inside  of  the  boiler  exhibited  satisfactory 
evidence  that  the  circulation  of  the  water  while  sub- 
jected to  the  action  of  heat,  nnd  which  has  been  con- 
sidered so  important,  had  been  fully  obtained,  and 
that,  to  it,  was  to  be  attributed,  in  a  great  measure, 
the  preservation  of  the  tubes,  uninjured,  for  so  long  a 
period. 

The  "  Atlantic"  and  the  "  Traveller"  were  found  in 
many  particulars  susceptible  of  being  much  improved; 
and  advantage  was  taken  of  the  experience  which  they 
afforded,  in  the  subsequent  construction  of  the  engines. 
One  of  these,  the  "Arabian,"  was  completed  and  put 
upon  the  road  in  July  last,  and  on  the  1st  of  Septem- 
ber, when  a  report  of  the  chief  engineer  wasmade,had 
worked  for  upwards  of  40  days,    at  eighty-two  mile* 
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per  diem,  in  which  distance  the  fire  was  never  re- 
laxed, without  a  day's  interruption  and  without  any  re- 
pairs, anil  it  was  then  in  excellent  order,  nor  was  there 
any  reason  to  believe,  that  it  would  not  continue  to  do 
its  daily  task  uniuterrupedly,  as  long  as  the  best  en- 
gines that  have  been  produced  on  eilher  side  of  th*  At- 
lantic. It  continued  to  run  regularly  from  the  1st  of 
September  to  the  11th  of  that  month,  making  in  all,  50 
days,  during  which  it  travelled  4,100  miles,  without 
requiring  the  smallest  repair.  On  that  day,  by  coming 
in  contact  with  a  stone,  it  was  thrown  off  the  road  and 
slightly  injured,  so  as  to  require  some  repairs.  It  has 
since  been  replaced  in  the  line,  and  is  now  again  regu- 
larly performing  its  trips  as  heretofore. 

The  weight  of  the  "  Arabian"  when  running  is  7\ 
tons,  with  the  full  quantity  of  water  and  fuel  in  the  boil- 
er, of  which  3  tons  17  cwt.  rest  upon  the  forward 
wheels,  and  3  tons  13  cwt.  on  the  hinder  wheels.  The 
fire  surface  of  the  boiler  is  equal  to  335  square  feet, the 
cylinders  are  12  inches  in  diameter,  with  a  22  inch 
stroke;  and,  under  a  presure  of  50  pounds  to  the  circu- 
lar inch,  with  the  steam  blowing  off  during  the  experi- 
ment, the  engine  has  drawn  112  tons  18  cwt.  1  qr. 
gross,  exclusive  of  itself  and  tender,  at  the  rate  of 
11  79-100  miles  per  hour,  on  a  level  road,  and  carried 
the  same  load,  though  at  a  speed  diminished  to  between 
six  and  seven  miles  per  hour,  up  an  ascent  of  17  feet  to 
the  mile,  occurring  in  a  curve  of  rather  less  than 
1,000  feet  radius.  In  this  experiment  all  the  four  road 
wheels  were  geared  together,  and  the  steam  produc- 
ed by  the  boiler  was  found  to  be  superabundant  When 
it  is  remembered,  that  the  "  Arabian"  is  only  the  third 
engine  that  has  been  constructed  with  a  vertical  tu- 
bular boiler,  there  is  every  reason  to  expect  im- 
provement in  those  which  shall  be  built  hereafter. — 
In  this  engine,  the  steam,  after  being  used  in  the  cyl- 
inders, is  made  to  pass  round  the  boiler  through  hol- 
low bands,  within  which  are  the  pipes  from  (he  pumps 
to  the  boiler,  and  before  it  escapes,  is  employed  in 
giving  motion  to  the  fan,  by  wheh  the  draft  neces- 
sary for  the  proper  combustion  of  anthracite,  is  pro- 
duced The  simplicity  of  this  contrivance,  which  be- 
longs to  Phineas  Davis,  by  which  the  water  is  heated 
before  it  goes  into  the  boiler,  and  the  proper  heat  of 
the  furnace  is  kept  up,  is  only  equalled  by  its  value. 

The  board  feel  the  more  satisfaction  in  the  statements 
which  they  are  thus  enabled  to  make,  because,  du- 
ring the  experiments  which  have  had  so  happy  a  re- 
sult, they  are  aware,  that  they  may  have  been  cen- 
sured occasionally,  for  not  at  once  adopting  the  En- 
glish engine,  by  those,  who,  unacquainted  with  the  dif- 
ficulties caused  by  the  peculiar  location  of  the  Balti- 
more and  Ohio  rail  road,  believed,  what  was  far  from 
being  the  case,  that  the  improved  engines  of  Ste- 
phenson would  answer  as  well  upon  it,  as  they  did 
upon  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  rail  road,  or  upon 
any  of  the  comparatively  straight  rail  roads  in  this 
country.  There  are  now  four  effective  engines  on 
the  road,  the  "  Atlantic,"  the  "Traveller,"  the  "Ara- 
bian" and  the  "  Mercury,"  and  the  board  expect  in  a 
few  days,  to  have  two  more,  upon  the  same  plan, 
the  "Antelope,"*  and  the  "American,"  for  which 
they  have  contracted  with  Charles  Reeder,  of  this  ci- 
ty; in  addition  to  which,  there  are  eight  more  ordered 
and  under  contract. 

The  facilities  which  were  anticipated,  in  the  last  an- 
nual report,  from  the  erection  of  workshops  for  the 
construction  of  engines,  on  the  company's  depot,  have 
been  fully  realized,  and  will  become  more  and  more 
important,  as  the  number  of  engines  increase,  and 
the  entire  transportation  of  the  toad  is  effected  by 
them. 


•  Since  this  report  was  prepared  one  of  these  en- 
gines has  also  been  placed  on  the  road,  and  is  now  on 
trial,  with  every  prospect  of  success. 


In  the  other  departments  of  machinery,  there  have 
been  several  Valuable  improvements,  tending  to  simpli- 
city of  construction  and  the  diminution  of  the  wear  and 
tear. 

After  the  experience  of  several  years,  the  board  have 
come  to  the  determination  of  emplo)  iog  an  eight  wheel 
car  invented  by  Woss  Winans  for  the  transportation  of 
passengers.  This  consists  of  two  sets  of  ordinary  run- 
ning gear  with  steel  springs,  each  set  having  what  may 
be  called  a  rose  bolt,  equidistant  from  the  centre  of 
motion  of  each  wheel.  The  two  sets  are  placed  at  the 
desired  distance  apart,  and  connected  by  a  frame, 
stiffened  by  a  thin  iron  plate  on  the  sides,  on  which 
frame  the  body  of  the  car  rests.  The  great  advantage 
of  this  mode  of  construction  consists  in  the  steadiness  of 
the  car,  when  moving  on  a  curved  road,  or  on  one 
whose  surface  is  uneven  or  slightly  out  of  repair;  for 
the  two  sets  of  wheels  accommodate  themselves  to  the 
inequalities  of  the  surface,  without  affecting  the  car, 
resting  as  it  does  on  the  centre  of  each  set.  Another 
important  object,  which  is  attained,  is  safety;  for  while, 
in  the  ordinary  four  wheeled  cars,  the  breaking  of  a 
wheel  or  axle,  might  he  productive  of  the  most  fatal 
consequences,  such  could  not  be  the  case,  where  with 
eight  wheels,  there  would  be  enough  left  to  support  it 
on  the  track  until  the  train  could  be  stopped.  Again, 
upon  a  curved  road  it  is  necessary  to  place  the  pairs  of 
wheels,  of  a  four  wheeled  car  as  near  as  possible,  so  as 
to  diminish  friction,  and  this  makes  it  necessary  to  build 
the  body  of  the  car  very  short,  to  prevent  a  disagreea- 
ble, and  at  times,  dangerous  vibration  from  side  to  side 
while  the  car  is  in  rapid  motion.  In  the  eight  wheel 
cars,  on  the  contrary,  the  pairs  of  wheels  of  each  set 
are  placed  as  near  together  as  can  be  desirable,  under 
any  circumstances,  and  the  sets  themselves  may  be  as 
far  apart  as  may  be  necessary  to  accommodate  a  car  of 
any  length,  without  increasing  the  friction  on  the  rails 
when  passing  curves  of  the  least  radius,  or  producing 
the  latteral  motion  complained  of.  In  point  of  economy 
too  this  mode  of  construction  is  much  preferable  to  the 
one  hitherto  employed. 

For  further  particulars  in  relation  to  this  department 
the  board  refer  to  the  reports  of  the  proper  officers. 

Having  thus  gone  over  those  subjects  which  were 
particularly  noticed  in  the  last  annual  report,  as  claim- 
ing the  attention  of  the  board,  during  the  year  that  has 
just  elapsed,  it  is  necessary  now  to  advert  to  the  situa- 
tion of  the  business  of  the  company,  at  this  time,  and  to 
look  forward  to  what  may  be  the  events  of  the  next 
few  years. 

It  was  to  have  been  expected  in  the  diminution  of 
business,  generally,  throughout  the  country,  since  the 
date  of  the  last  annual  report,  that  the  receipts  of  the 
company  would  have  been  materially  reduced,  and 
such  too  was  the  opinion  currently  entertained.  This 
however,  has  not  been  the  case,  and  by  a  comparison 
of  the  receipts  for  corresponding  periods  in  the  official 
years  1833  and  1834,  it  will  be  found,  that  instead  of 
being  diminished,  they  have  increased.  This  result  is 
truly  gratifying,  since  it  is  to  be  attributed,  not  to  the 
augmentation  of  the  trade  at  any  one  place,  but  to  the 
multiplication  of  places  with  which  trade  is  carried  on 
by  means  of  the  road.  If  this  has  been  sufficient, 
during  a  season  of  general  depression,  to  prevent  any 
decrease  in  the  receipts  of  the  transportation  depart- 
ment, it  may  be  safely  expected,  that  when  the  busi- 
ness of  the  country  rises  again  to  its  ordin  ry  standard, 
the  receipts  of  the  road,  even  from  the  present  sources, 
will  be  most  materially  augmented.  In  addition,  how- 
ever, it  must  be  recollected,  that  the  sources  of  revenue 
have  been  steadily  multiplying,  since  the  road  was  first 
opened,  and  will,  no  doubt,  continue  to  do  so  for  many 
years  to  come.  This,  with  the  reduction  of  the  expen- 
ses of  transportation,  caused  by  the  employment  of 
steam  power  in  its  most  efficient  and  economical  mode 
upon  the  road,  will,  it  is  believed,  eventually  secure  a 
profitable  return  to  the  stockholders.     For  particular* 
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relating  to  this  branch  of  the  service,  the  board  refers 
to  the  report  of  the  superintendent  of  transportation, 
[see  appendix,  document  C]  where  all  the  details 
will  be  found  carefully  digested.  To  the  activity 
and  foresight  of  this  officer,  the  board  are  much  in- 
debted for  the  extension  of  ihe  business  of  the  road 
into  several  sections  of  the  country,  the  produce  of 
which,  before  sought  other  modes  of  conveyance  to 
market. 

At  a  time  when  the  road  approaches  so  near  to  that 
point  which,  as  has  latterly  been  generally  understood, 
must  limit  its  extension  for  the  present,  and  where  it 
unites  with  the  Winchester  and  Potomac  rail  road,  it  is 
perhaps  expected  that  the  board  of  directors  should  ex- 
press their  opinions  as  to  its  further  progress. 

This  seems  to  be  more  particularly  culled  for,  while 
the  mind  of  this  community  is  so  feelingly  alive  to  the 
efforts  which  have  been  successfully  made  by  a  rival 
city,  to  draw  from  its  more  appropriate  channel,  the 
rich  commerce  of  the  western  valleys.  The  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  rail  road,  indeed,  resulted  from  the  public 
opinion  which,  in  1826-7,  declared  the  necessity  of  an 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  city  of  Baltimore,  to  maintain 
possession  of  a  trade,  heretofore  enjoyed,  essential  to 
her  prosperity,  and  threatened  by  the  enterprising  pub- 
lic spirit  of  the  neighboring  states.  Those  to  whom 
the  great  enterprise  of  a  rail  road  communication  with 
the  west,  was  intrusted,  were  furnished  by  their  con- 
stituents with  the  splendid  but  vague  idea,  only  of  a 
bird's  flight  line  to  the  Ohio  river.  The  subject  was  a 
new  one  in  the  United  States,  and  indeed,  almost  new 
in  England;  and  although  the  best  talent  within  the 
reach  of  the  company  was  obtained,  every  step  taken 
for  several  years  after  the  commencement  of  the  opera- 
tions, was  necessarily  in  the  nature  of  an  experiment. 
In  looking  back  now  with  the  experience  that  has  been 
acquired,  it  is  easy  to  see  where  money  might  have 
been  saved,  and  how  much  more  work  could  have  been 
done  in  the  same  time;  and  were  the  road  to  be  com- 
menced to-day,  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  it  could  be 
more  economically  constructed.  At  the  time  too,  that 
the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  rail  road  was  projected,  the 
great  avenue  of  the  west,  the  river  Potomac,  was  appa- 
rently open  to  the  company,  and  the  use  of  it  for  the 
construction  of  the  road,  was  contemplated  after  the 
report  of  the  first  reconnoissance  of  the  engineers  was 
received.  This  avenue,  however,  was  closed  by  judi- 
cial decision;  and  it  was  by  agreement  and  purchase 
only,  that  the  company  have  been  able  to  advance  as 
far  as  the  Shenandoah.  As  one  of  \ke  considerations 
of  this  argreement,  the  rail  road  company  was  obliged 
to  stipulate,  that  it  would  not  attempt  to  ascend  the 
banks  of  the  Potomac  beyond  Harper's  Ferry  until  the 
canal  should  be  finished  to  Cumberland,  provided  this 
were  done  within  the  time  allowed  by  the  present 
charter  of  the  canal  company;  so  that,  although  the 
route  to  the  west,  by  the  valley  of  Virginia,  is  still 
open,  yet  further  progress  up  the  Potomac,  is,  fur  the 
present,  not  to  be  expected;  and  the  immediate  design 
of  the  proprietors  of  the  road  is  necessarily  postponed 
in  its  accomplishment.  Under  these  circumstances,  it 
may  be  well  asked,  what  are  the  views  of  the  board, 
with  regard  to  that  communication  with  the  west,  which 
the  company  was  created  to  effect. 

It  has  already  been  remarked  as  well  in  this,  as  in  the 
7th  annual  report,  that  there  was  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  a  communication  with  the  west  might  be 
affected  by  means  of  the  valley  of  Virginia,  and  that 
as  soon  as  the  Winchester  and  Potomac  rail  road  should 
be  finished  to  Winchester,  a  great  portion  of  western 
travel  and  transportation  would  seek  the  Ohio  river  by 
that  route,  and  that  perhaps,  ultimately  a  rail  load  from 
Winchester  and  Staunton,  and  from  Staunton  through 
Jenning's  Gap,  would  complete  the  entire  rail  way  com- 
munication. 

In  anticipating  the  adoption  of  this,  however,  as  a 
practicable  mode  of  establishing  the  desired  connection 


with  the  western  waters,  the  board  have  never  lost 
siprht  of  the  original  route  by  the  Potomac,  and  they 
still  firmly  believe,  that  this  will  one  day,  and  that  not 
a  very  remote  one,  be  accomplished. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  board  of  directors,  the  immedi- 
ate interest  of  the  stockholders,  as  well  as  the  city  of 
Baltimore  and  the  state  of  which  Baltimore  is  the 
heart,  and  the  emporium,  now  lies  in  the  comple- 
tion of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  canal  to  Cum- 
berland; both  in  reference  to  the  agreement  of  com- 
promise already  alluded  to,  and  as  forming  an  important 
link  in  the  chain  of  communication,  and  furnishing  a 
means  of  conveyance  from  the  coal  mines  to  tide,  or 
to  the  junction  with  the  rail  road  at  Harper's  Ferry.— 
For  the  present,  therefore,  the  board  would  not  think, 
even  if  they  had  it  in  their  power,  of  making  the  rail 
road  parallel  with  the  canal;  but  taking  up  the  route 
where  the  canal  terminates,  at  Cumberland,  would 
push  it  across  the  mountains,  upon  the  trace  originally 
intended  for  it,  and  to  the  point  of  its  original  destina- 
tion. The  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  canal  and  the  Balti- 
more and  Ohio  rail  road  ceasing  to  be,  as  they  were  for 
many  years,  hostile  opponents,  would  then.be  united 
in  interest,  in  every  particular,  and  would  jointly  afford 
the  desired  communication,  lf.atany  future  day,  the 
state  of  the  trade  should  require  it,  and  the  income  of 
the  road  should  justify  it,  freed  from  the  condition  that 
now  fixes  Harper's  Ferry  as  the  western  limit  on  the 
Potomac,  the  road  might  be  brought  down  the  river, 
and  the  continous  rail  road  communication,  at  first  de- 
signed be  finally  accomplished. 

In  the  prosecution  of  the  design  thus  marked  out, 
the  parties  most  deeply  interested  are  the  state  of 
Maryland  and  the  city  of  Baltimore;  and  it  is  to  the 
public  spirit  and  liberality  of  these,  that  the  board 
confidently  look  for  the  means  to  prosecute  it  suc- 
cessfully. 

The  state  will  soon  be  in  the  receipt  of  a  very  large 
annual  income,  without  cost  to  heiself,  from  the  bonus 
which  she  received  for  the  Washington  rail  road 
charter.  The  income  thus  derived  from  internal  im- 
provement cannot  be  better  applied  than  in  prosecuting 
the  system  of  which  it  :s  the  result,  and  will  constitute 
a  fund  for  the  payment  of  the  interest  on  any  loan,  that 
the  state  may  find  occasion  to  make,  in  granting  her 
aid  to  the  completion  of  the  plan  already  indicated — 
She  will  be  the  more  influenced  to  lend  her  aid  too, 
when,  as  is  most  confidently  expected,  upon  the  com- 
pletion of  the  Washington  road,  and  the  road  to  Harper's 
Ferry,  she  will  derive  in  common  with  the  other  stock- 
holders, a  profitable  interest  upon  her  investments 
in  those  works;  and  when  internal  improvf  ments, 
besides  adding,  as,  at  all  events,  they  will  do,  to  the 
wealth,  convenience,  and  happiness  of  the  people, 
will  become  a  source  of  actual  and  clear  gain  to  the 
state. 

The  city  of  Baltimore,  has,  it  is  true,  no  fund  like 
that  of  the  stale's  bonds,  to  induce  it  to  embark  in  the 
work,  here  mentioned;  but  it  lias  still  strongerinduce- 
ments  than  any  affecting  the  state  at  large.  The  cer- 
tain improvement  of  every  description  of  property,  the 
increased  prosperity  of  every  class  of  the  community, 
the  multipl)ing  population,  the  constantly  accumula- 
ting trade,  which  must  be  the  certain  consequences  of 
the  completion  of  the  road  to  Ohio,  surely  offer  suffi- 
cient inducements,  for  active  effort  and  the  most  liberal 
contributions,  even  if  the  alternative  were  but  to  re- 
main as  our  city  now  is,  without  either  advancing  or 
retrograding.  But  how  strong  do  these  inducements 
not  become,  when  (he  alternative  is  the  gradual  loss  of 
all  that  constitutes  the  wealth  and  prosperity  of  a  com- 
mercial city,  as  the  superior  enterprise  of  a  neighbor, 
overcoming  the  natural  obstacles  which  gave  to  Balti- 
more the  advantage  over  her,  obtains  possession  of  all 
the  best  sources  of  trade,  leaving  Baltimore  in  the  con- 
dition of  some  village,  on  a  once  frequented  highway, 
which  a  new  and  better  road  has  left  silently  to 
decay. 
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Under  these  circumstances,  and  for  these  considera- 
tions, the  board  of  directors  cannot  doubt,  but  that  the 
time  will  soon  arrive,  when  the  state  of  Maryland,  and 
the  city  of  Baltimore,  identified,  as  they  are  in  fact, 
and  as  they  ought  to  be  in  feeling,  will  lend  that  aid 
which  they  can  so  readily  do,  to  insure  the  completion 
of  the  communication  to  the  west,  upon  the  plan  here 
suggested. 

All  that  is  necessary  to  hasten  that  time,  is  vigorous 
and  concentrated  efforts  on  the  part  of  those  most 
deeply  interested,  and  the  board  cannot  for  a  moment 
doubt,  that  these  efforts  will  speedily  be  made,  by  their 
constituents  and  their  fellow  citizens. 

For  a  full  exhibit  of  the  receipis  and  expenditures  of 
the  company  during  the  past  year,  the  board  refer  to 
the  report  of  the  treasurer  [See  appendix,  document 
D.]  On  behalf  of  the  board, 

P.  E.  THOMAS,  President. 

October  6,  1834. 


Locomotives. 

From  the  report  of  Mr-  Geo.  Gillingham,  superin- 
tendent of  machinery,  to  the  President  of  the  Balti- 
more and  Ohio  rail  road  company,  dated  on  the  1st 
instant,  we  make  the  following  interesting  extracts: 

Although  the  rail  road  system  originated  in  England, 
yet  it  was  very  evident  that  the  best  constructed  ma- 
chinery in  use  there  was  exceedingly  detective,  and 
that  unless  several  material  improvements  could  be 
effected  in  the  parts  most  liable  to  wear,  and  also  in  the 
construction  of  locomotive  engines,  the  expense  arising 
from  repairs  and  renewals  would  seriously  affect  the 
success  of  the  rail  road  here.  Our  attention,  therefore, 
was  from  the  first  especially  directed  to  the  improve- 
ment of  this  all  important  branch  of  the  system,  and 
our  progress  has  been  considerable,  in  every  particular. 
A  great  reduction  of  friction,  as  well  as  of  the  consump- 
tion of  oil,  has  been  attained,  and  a  degree  of  perma- 
nence given  to  the  road  wheels,  which  has,  it  is  believ- 
ed, never  heretofore  been  effected.  Some  of  these 
have  traversed  a  course  of  about  24,000  miles  without 
exhibiting  evidence  of  being  perceptibly  impaired. — 
This  permanence  is  owing  to  an  increase  in  their 
weight  and  to  the  introduction  of  a  strong  wrought  iron 
ring  into  the  interior  of  the  rims  of  the  wheel,  and  a 
more  perfect  chilling  or  case  hardening  of  its  periphery, 
especially  the  conical  part  of  it. 

The  machinery  now  on  the  road,  and  in  active  use, 
is  as  follows: 

1st.  The  Atlantic,  now  undergoing  an  alteration 
which  will  render  her  equal  in  power  to  the  other 
engines  more  recently  built. 

2d.  The  Traveller,  employed  in  the  transportation, 
between  the  depot  A  and  Ellicott's  Mills,  of  passengers 
and  goods. 

3d.  'I  he  Arabian,  which  continued  for  50  days  in 
succession  to  run  from  the  depot  to  the  plains  with  the 
Frederick  trains  of  passenger  cars,  the  daily  expense 
being  as  follows: 

Coal,  1£  tons,  at  $6  per  ton,  $7  50 

Engineer,  .  .  .  2  00 

Assistant  ditto  .  .  t  50 

Oil  ...  50 

Interest  on  cost  ...  75 

Contingencies      .  .  .  1  00 

813  25 

To  this  it  will  be  safe  to  add  three  dollars  per  day 
for  repairs  that  may  become  necessary  to  maintain  the 
engine  in  good  order. 

4th.  The  Mercury,  of  the  same  power  as  the  Ara- 
bian, has  been  running  20  days  at  the  same  daily  expei.se 
as  stated  above. 

The  above  mentioned  four  engines  were  built  by 
Phineas  Davis,  who,  from  his  first  effort  in  constructing 


the  York,  to  the  full  attainment  of  the  Herculean  pow- 
ers of  the  Arabian  and  Mercury,  has  made  rapid  advan- 
ces in  perfecting  these  machines,  affording  encoura- 
ging prospects  of  still  farther  improvements.  As  far  as 
the  exper.ment  has  been  made,  the  cost  of  transporta- 
tion is  lessened,  and  it  has  already  been  ascertained 
that  when  steam  power  shall  be  so  far  employed  as  to 
enable  us  to  dispense  with  horse  power,  the  balance 
will  be  found  materially  to  preponderate  in  favor  ot  the 
former. 

The  report  states  that  four  new  passenger  cars  have 
been  constructed  during  the  year,  three  of  which  are  on 
eight  wheels,  and  one  on  four  wheels.     Four  of  the  old 

cars  have  been  repaired,  and  placed  on  eight  wheels. 

The  total  number  of  passenger  cars  now  in  use  on  the 
road,  is  thirty-four.  The  number  of  burden  cars  now 
in  use  on  the  Ohio  road,  (exclusive  of  twenly-seven 
employed  on  the  Washington  road)  is  one  thousand. 

The  ten  passenger  cars  ordered  to  be  built  for  the 
Washington  rail  road,  and  which,  when  completed,  will 
convey  upwards  of  350  passengers  comfortably,  are  now 
under  construction,  and  will  be  ready  for  service,  as 
will  also  the  four  new  locomotive  engines  intended  for 
that  road,  by  the  time  it  is  finished. 

In  relation  to  the  duration  of  wheels,  it  may  be  stated 
that  those  with  metal  rings  in  them,  upon  the  follow- 
ing named  passenger  coaches,  have  performed  as  un- 
derneath, whilst  several  of  the  same  wheels  present  but 
little  appearance  of  deterioration,  viz: 

Days.     Miles  per  day     Total. 


The. 


President,  309 

Virginia,  300 

Allegheny,  290 

Shenandoah  259 
Un  ted  States,  240 

Pioneer,  220 

Maryland  240 


82 

25,338 

82 

24,600 

82 

23,780 

82 

21,238 

82 

19,680 

82 

18  040 

22 

18,450 

7)151,127 

Average 

21,589 

From  the  Wyoming  Herald. 
RAIL  ROADS  AND  CANALS. 
Mr.  Printer — 

In  several  previous  numbers  I  have  spoken  of  the 
noble  improvements  ascending  from  the  great  cities 
of  New  York  and  Philadelphia  towards  our  rich  and 
delightful  valley.  Completed  to  Mauch  Chunk,  within 
30  miles  of  us — or,  by  the  course  of  the  proposed  route, 
within  40  miles,  shall  we  not  arouse  ourselves  and 
break  down  this  narrow  barrier,  this  prison  wall  that 
separates  us  from  certain  prosperity?  or  shall  we  fold 
our  arms  in  listless  apathy,  and  let  the  golden  opportu- 
nity to  open   to  ourselves  a  way  to  market,  be  lo»t. 

The  winds  blow  not  in  one  direction,  always:  '1  ides 
ebb  and  then  flow.  Now  is  the  spirit  of  the  people  up, 
and  energetically  active  in  improving  the  country — 
making  rail  roads  and  canals.  Who  doubts  but  this 
excitement  will  have  its  day,  and  then  give  place  to 
some  other — perhaps  a  popular  war?  It  behoves  us, 
therefore,  citizens  of  Luzerne,  to  each  old  time  by  the 
foretop — to  make  hay  while  the  sun  shines— to  take 
advantage  of  the  spirit  of  the  hour,  and  carry  through, 
from  Wilkes  Bane  to  Mauch  Chunk,  such  works  as  will 
open  to  us  the  use  of  the  canals  that  lead  from  thence 
to  the  mo*t  desirable  markets.  What  is  the  difficulty? 
H  hat  paralyses  our  efforts?  What  opiate  lulls  us  to 
sleep?  Is  not  this  one  great  difficulty— that  we  are 
perplexed  by  conflicting  interests  and  bewildered  by 
various  plans  and  opinions?  One  would  have  a  rail  road 
part  of  the  way  and  then  a  canal — another  would  have 
a  rail  road  all  the  way.     One,  amply  able  to  give  cor- 
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rect  information,  has  furnished  me  with  a  statement 
the  relative  cost  of  transportation  on  canals  and  rail 
roads,  by  which  it  would  appear  that  canals  are  very 
far  preferable;  but  it  should  be  taken  into  the  account 
that  the  estimate  is  made  on  a  canal  of  the  capacity  of 
the  Lehigh,  which  is  considerably  larger  than  those  of 
the  state,  and  transportation  thereon,  of  course,  less 
expensive;  still  the  result  is  vastly  in  favor  of  going  to 
market  by  canals,  every  mile  we  can.  It  is  our  impe- 
rious duty  to  economise  even  to  the  fraction  of  a  cent, 
if  we  mean  to  carry  our  coal  to  New  York. 

But  take  the  calculation;  it  will  be  found  curious 
and  useful;  the  intelligent  reader,  we  feel  assured,  will 
have  a  pleasure  in  looking  it  over;  and  when  read,  we 
shfill  add  a  remark  or  two: 

We  have  now  several  years  of  experience  in  this 
country  as  well  as  in  England,  of  the  practical  results 
of  rail  roads  and  canals.  The  cost  of  transportation  on 
the  Lehigh,  Delaware,  and  Raritan  Canals,  compared 
with  the  proposed  rail  road  down  the  Lehigh,  may  be 
put  essentially  as  follows,  viz:  Assuming  that  a  loco- 
motive wilKdraw  40  tons  of  coal  40  miles  down  the  val- 
ley and  return  the  same  day,  (the  same  as  it  is  under- 
stood they  have  done  at  Little  Schuylkill,  where  they 
go  twice  a  day,  20  miles,)  and  that  a  boat,  similar  to 
those  on  the  Lehigh,  will  carry  80  tons  drawn  by  two 
horses,  and  go  10  miles  out  and  back  again  the  same 
day,  or  say  one  quarter  as  far  as  the  locomotive;  and 
that  the  boat,  horses,  and  locomotive  and  coal  wagons, 
will  all  travel  equally  distant  to  wear  out,  and  require 
an  equal  per  cent.,  on  the  first  cost  to  keep  them  in  re- 
pair, wh  le  they  do  last:  (and  when  this  is  allowed,  it  is 
presumed  all  will  agree  that  an  advantage  is  yielded  to 
the  locomotive  and  cars;  for  surely  their  rattling  on  a 
road  will  not  allow  them  to  last  as  long,  or  go  the  same 
distance,  as  a  boat  in  its  smooth  waters. )  Let  us  assume 
the  duration  of  the  wagons  and  locomotive  500  days,  at 
80  miles  a  day,  is  40,000  miles;  and  the  boats  2000  days, 
at  20  miles  a  day,  is  also  40,000  miles;  and  thus  all 
performing  the  same  work  and  go  the  same  distance  to 
wear  out. 

CANAL. 
One  boat  like  those  on  Lehigh,  with  3  hatches 

for  going  to  New  York,  350 

Two  horses,  200 

Horse  feed,  80  cents  a  day,  2000  days,  1600 

Add  one  eighth  for  winter  200 

Hands— Capt.  $1,   man  80  cts.   boy   60,    tow 

rope  10  per  day,  2000  clays  5000 

Interest  on  capital  $,550,  8  years,  264 

Repairs,  20  per  cent.,  on  $550,  8  years,  880 

g8494  00 

Total  cost  for  transporting  same  quantity  same  dis- 
tance as  rail  road,  80  tons  40,000  miles,  is  3,200,000; 
divided  by  8494  is  26$  cents  per  ton  per  mile.  Add 
same  per  load,  being  only  one  way  as  coal,  is  53 
cents, 

RAIL  ROAD. 
29  cars  2}  tons,  each  $150  $4,350 

2  locomotives,  $5000.  10,000 

Fuel  same  as  Baltimore  rail  road,  2  cords 
wood  or  H  tons  coal  lor  80  miles  to  each 
locomotive,  at  $4  a  ton,  500  days,  5000 

Hands— engineer  $2,  fireman  1,  2  break 
men,  2  for  each  locomotive  $10  a  day,  for 
both  500  day?,  5000 

Oil  for  both  engines  and  the  29   cars,  1500 

gallons  at  $1   12$  16S8 

Interest  2  years  on  cars  and  engines,  1722 

Repairs  20  per  cent  2  years  on  do  do  5740 

$33,500 

Total  cost  for  transporting  same  quantity  same  dis- 
tance  as   canal,  80   tons,  40,000  miles,   is  3,200,000; 


divided  by  3S,500,  is  1.04  cents  per  ton  a  mile.  Add 
same  for  load,  being  only  one  way  like  coal,  is  2.08 
cents. 

The  cost  of  transportation  by  locomotive,  as  given 
by  the  Engineer  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  rail  road, 
in  7th  report  for  1833,  he  estimates  with  full  loads,  one 
way,  like  coil,  3.49  cents  a  ton  a  mile. 

The  preceding  is  the  best  theory  I  have  arrived  at. 
The  practical  results  I  have  collected,  are  as  follows. 

Canals. — The  transportation  from  Mauch  Chunk  to 
tide  this  season,  we  are  assured  has  been  80—100  cents 
per  ton  a  mile. 

Rail  Roads. — On  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  rail  road, 
they  now  charge  3  to  6  cents  a  ton  a  mile  going  west, 
and  going  east  with  produce  4  cents  a  ton  a  mile. 
Allow  the  toll  1  cent  a  ton  a  mile,  then  the  transporta- 
tion West  on  the  lowest  rates  is  2  cents:  and  produce 
going  East  to  Baltimore  3.  The  freight  of  valuable 
merchandise,  and  number  of  passengers,  at  still  better 
prices  than  merchandise,  authorizes  them  to  make  their 
minimum  prices  very  low  as  above.  The  Liverpool 
and  Manchester  rail  road,  per  their  report  for  the  six 
months  ending  31st  December  last,  states  98,031  tons 
merchandise,  and  215,071  passengers  were  transported, 
— that  merchandise  cost,  including  wear  of  road,  a  ton 
a  mile.  5  cts. 

Locomotive  power,  1  66 

Maintenance  of  road,  88 

Here,  they  mine  coal  for  their  engines  on  the  line  of 
the  road:  Iron  for  their  work  is  cheaper  than  in  any 
other  country,  and  experience  in  engine  building  not 
exceeded  anywhere;  and  it  may  be  added  that  the  loads 
are  nearly  equal  both  way,  and  not  like  our  coal 
freights,  which  are  only  one  way. 

The  above  statements  being  from  official  sources, 
may  without  doubt  be  relied  on.  And  they  prove  be- 
yond question,  two  things — which  conclusively  deter- 
mine the  relative  value  of  Canals  and  rail  roads.  1st. 
That  the  cost  of  the  maintenance  of  the  rail  road 
(where  every  thing  essential  is  cheap,  and  having  a 
large  run  of  regular  business)  does  not  cost  less  than 
88  |  100  cents  a  ton  a  mile.  If  whi  n  we  allow  a  fair 
profit  to  the  owners,  which  it  is  presumed  will  not  be 
less  than  50  per  cent,  add  to  the  repair  account  m  ikes 
it  1.33  cents  a  ton  a  mile  as  a  fair  toll.  A  canal  under 
the  most  favorable  circumstances  above,  costs  33  |  100 
cents  a  ton  a  mile,  and  if  we  add  one  cent  for  toll,  both 
together  make  but  the  toll  on  a  rail  road.  2d.  Take 
the  transportation  (exclu  ive  of  the  toll.)  The  lowest 
rates  is  on  the  Baltimore  rail  road,  and  that  is  2  cents  a 
ton  a  mile  going  west,  and  3  cents  a  ton  a  mile  going 
east  to  Baltimore,  being  2$  to  8$  times  as  much  as  is 
now  paid  on  the  Le  high  canal,  and  if  we  add  a  cent  a 
ton  a  mile  toll  on  the  Lehigh,  it  is  more  than  toll  and 
transportation  put  together.  It  thus  makes  the  toll 
itself,  on  a  rail  road,  as  much  as  ample  toll  and  trans- 
portation on  a  canal:  and  also,  the  transportation  on  a 
rail  road,  exclusive  of  toll,  more  than  transportation 
and  toll  together  on  a  canal.  Or,  putting  the  toll  and 
transportation  together,  for  they  constitute  the  necessa- 
ry total  cost  of  transportation,  then  by  the  canal  it  may 
be  put  down  at  $1.80  cents  a  ton  a  mile — and  by  rail 
road  3  to  4  cents,  or  more  than  twice  as  much  as  by 
canal. 

Look  at  the  consequence  of  the   two  projects— by 
the  rail  road  all  the  way  to  Maurh  Chunk,  or    by   rail 
oad  to   Wright's  creek  and    thence    by  canal;  t»ke 
Wilkes  Barre  as  a  point: 
By  rail  road  to  Wright's  creek,  14  miles 

at  6  cents,  is  84 

Rail  road  down  Lehigh  to  Mauch  Chunk, 

6$  miles,  at  5  cents,  132$ 

$2  16$ 
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By  canal,  say  rail  road  to  Wright's  creek, 

14  miles,  6  cents, 
Canal  down  Lehigh  to  Mauch  Chunk  26£ 

miles,  at  1  j  cents, 


46} 

&1  30$ 


Loss  a  ton  by  rail  road  down  Lehigh  to 

Mauch  Chunk,  S6 

If,  then,  the  saving  on  a  Ion  of  coal,  from  Wyoming, 
taking  canal  at  Wright's  creek,  to  Mauch  Chunk,  over 
a  transportation  the  whole  way  by  rail  road,  is  86  cents, 
the  matter,  as  it  regards  us  would  seem  to  be  settled. 
Is  it  not  then  clearly  our  duty  and  our  interest  to  en- 
courage the  Lehigh  company,  the  public  at  large,  and 
each  other  to  push  the  canal  up  from  Mauch  Chunk  to 
Wright's  creek;  and  to  arouse  all  our  energies  to  form 
the  rail  road  from  that  point  to  Wilkes  Barre.  The  Le- 
high company  hasexpended  immense  sums,  liberal  por- 
tions of  which  have  flowed  into  the  pockets  of  the  citi- 
zens of  Luzerne  for  provisions,  and  labor;  they  have 
accomplished  one  of  the  most  noble,  extensive  and 
useful  works  ever  undertaken  by  a  private  company  of 
men.  Without  asking  us  to  be  generous,  is  it  any  thing 
more  than  sheer  justice  that  they  should  be  regarded 
with  an  eye  of  favor,  and  saved  at  least  from  relentless 
persecutions?  But  we  and  thev  have  conflicting  inter- 
ests? To  what  an  extent?  Meeting  in  a  liberal,  just 
and  conciliating  spirit,  are  not  the  points  of  difference 
easy  of  adjustment?  And  is  there  any  thing  more  pal- 
pably plain,  than  that  it  is  for  our  interest  and  their 
interest,  that  there  be  a  perfectly  good  understanding 
between  us;  leading  to  united,  harmonious,  and  vigo- 
rous action  for  the  common  weal? 

A  CITIZEN. 


ceeding  was  about  south  west.  I  regard  the  phenome- 
non as  essentially  of  the  nature  of  the  rain  bow,  the 
lunar  rays  having  been  reflected  and  refracted  upon 
the  eye  from  the  drops  of  dew  deposited  on  the  grass; 
and  although  I  have  never  heard  or  read  of  such  ap- 
pearances before,  they  must  have  been  frequently  seen 
by  persons  walking  through  grass  or  grain  fields  with 
the  moon  low  in  the  horizon,  and  shining  brightly. 
Yours  respectfully, 

G.  EMERSON. 
Philadelphia,  Oct.  30th,  1834. 


For  the  Register. 
LUNAR  PHENOMENON. 
Mr.    Editor — 

The  following  account  of  a  Luminous  Phenomenon 
which  I  lately  witnessed,  may  prove  interesting  to 
some  of  your  readers. 

On  Saturday  evening,  the  20th  of  September,  I  was 
walking  in  company  with  Mr-  Frederick  S.  Eckard  of 
this  city,  through  a  grass  field  about  one-fourth  of  a 
mile  south  west  of  the  village  of  West  Chester,  in  this 
state.  Directly  after  we  entered  the  field,  Mr.  E.  who 
was  some  six  or  eight  feet  behind  me,  inquired  whether  < 
I  saw  any  thing  unusual  about  the  head  of  his  shadow  I 
which  was  cast  in  the  clear  moonlight  upon  the  right 
side  of  the  path.  Upon  looking  I  could  observe  noth- 
ing peculiar  about  his  shadow  which  was  long  and 
well  defined,  but  on  glancing  at  my  own  I  discovered 
the  head  encircled  by  distant  light  or  halo,  about  three 
or  four  feet  in  diameter,  which  Mr.  E.  told  me  was 
precisely  the  same  appearance  that  he  observed  around 
his  own.  These  luminous  circles  attended  our  shadows 
as  long  as  we  continued  in  the  open  field  through 
which  our  path  ran  for  nearly  half  a  mile-  Neither  of 
us  could  discover  about  the  shade  of  the  other,  the  least 
appearance  of  the  light  or  halo  which  shone  around 
his  own.  The  following  circumstances  which  attended 
this  beautiful  and  interesting  exhibition  may  lead  to 
a  solution  of  its  cause.  The  night  was  clear  and  the 
dew  deposited  upon  the  grass  so  heavy,  that  it  could 
be  collected  freely  with  the  hand.  The  moon  shone 
very  brightly  in  the  east,  and  was  at  an  elevation  of 
about  15  or  16  degrees.     The  direction  we  were  pro- 


We  have  in  Vol.  IV.  page  100,  published  a  detailed 
description  of  the  Meschianza,  by  an  English  officer. 
The  following  is  by  an  American, and  was  found  among 
some  rubbish  in  a  garret  We  copy  it  from  the  U.  S. 
Gazette. 

SOME    ACCOUNT    OF   THE 

MESCHIANZA. 
By  out  of  the  Company. 

Philadelphia,      7 
Monday,  May  18th,  1778.  5 
The  Regatta. 

Agreeable  to  an  invitation  of  the  Managers  of  the 
Meschianza,  Dr.  M.,  Mr.  F.  and  myself  went  up  about 
4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  in  Mr.  T.  F's  coach,  to 
Knight's  wharf,  where  we  found  most  of  the  company 
in  the  boats: — 

Mrs.  Chew,  Mrs.  Hamilton,  Mrs.  Worrell,  Mrs. 
Coxe,  Miss  Chews,  Miss  Auctumuty,  Miss  Redman, 
Miss  Franks,  &c  were  in  the  Hussar  Galley,  with  Lord 
Howe.  Gen.  Howe,  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  Lord  Kawdon, 
&c.  and  General  Knipliausen  and  his  attendants,  were 
in  another  galley. 

We  continued  waiting  on  the  water,  for  the  rest  of 
the  company,  near  half  an  hour;  when,  a  signal  being 
given  from  the  Vigilant,  we  began  to  move  in  three 
divisions,  a  galley  and  ten  flat  bottomed  boats  in  each 
division. 

(n  the  first  was  General  Kniphausen,&c  ;  in  the  third, 
British  and  German  officers;  and,  in  the  middle,  Lord 
and  General  Howe,  Sec.  with  three  barges,  in  each  of 
which  were  bands  of  music  playing.  Opposite  to  the 
place  of  embarkation  lay  the  Vigilant  in  the  stream, 
completely  manned.  As  soon  as  the  boats  had  pass- 
ed, she  gave  three  cheers,  which  were  answered  by 
thrte  from  the  sailors  in  the  general's  galley.  Op- 
posite Market  street,  lay  the  Fanny,  a  ship  of  20 
guns,  decorated  with  colors;  the  standard  of  Great 
Britain  being  at  the  mainmast  head.  Here  we  lay 
on  our  oars,  while  the  music  played  God  save  the 
King. 

About  seven  o'clock  we  landed,  upon  pontoons,  at 
the  old  fort,  directly  opposite  Mr.  Wharton's  house. 

When  the  General  had  got  on  shore,  the  Roebuck 
fired  a  salute  of  nineteen  guns,  which  was  taken  up  by 
the  Vigilant,  and  several  smaller  vessels,  up  and  down 
the  river.  The  fleet,  at  the  wharves,  consisting  of 
about  300  sail,  were  adorned  with  colors;  and  together 
with  the  procession,  exhibited  a  very  grand  and  pleas- 
ing appearance. 

The  company  having  landed,  we  walked  up, between 
two  files  of  grenadiers,  to  a  green,  (about  two  hundred 
yards  from  the  place  of  landing,)  which  was  railed  in, 
and  formed  a  kind  of  cinus  of  400  yards  on  every  side. 
Here  the  Dulcineas  ascended  two  thrones,  six  on  one 
and  six  on  the  other.  They  were  dressed  in  Turkish 
habits  of  white  silk-     The  rest  of  the  company  stood 
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in  a  line  with  them.  As  soon  as  they  were  seated,  j  two  thrones,  saluted  the  dulcineas,  and  passed  through 
the  crowd  on  the  left  hand  gave  way,  and  six  knights,  !  a  triumphal  arch,  followed  by  the  dulcineas  and  the 
mounted  on  white  steeds,  elegantly  caparisoned,  and  j  rest  of  the  company.  Th'19  arch  was  elegantly  painted 
covered  with  white  satin,  ornamented  with  pink  rose-:,  with  naval  ornaments;  at  the  top  was  a  figure  repre- 
&c.  appeared.  The  knights  were  dressed  in  white  and  '  senting  Neptune  with  his  trident,  and  a  ship;  in  the 
pink  satin,  with  hats  of  pink  silk,  the  brims  ot  which  interior  were  the  attributes  of  that  God.  On  the  two 
were  covered  with  white  feathers.  E:ich  knight  had  wings  were  plumes  of  feathers;  and  on  the  entablature 
his  squire  on  foot,  dressed  also  in  white  and  pink,  with  was  this  motto,  Laus  illi  debttur;  and  a  me  Gratia  Ma- 
the   addition  of  a  cloak   of  white   silk.      Every  squire  jor.     In  each  side  of  the  arch  was  placed  a  sailor,  with 


carried  a  spear  and  shield,  each  of  which  had  a  d 
ent  device  and  motto.  These  six  knights  were  preced- 
ed by  a  herald  and  two  trumpeters,  together  with  a 
chieftain,  who  was  attended  by  two  squires,  and  two 
black  boys  naked  to  the  middle,  with  striped  trowsers 
rolled  up  above  the  knees,  blue  silk  sashes  across  their 
bodies,  large  turbans  and  tin  collars,  and  bracelets  on 
their  left  arms,  held  the  chieftain's  stirrups.  These 
knights  sent  their  herald,  with  the  two  trumpeters  to 
the  dulcineas,  with  this  message:  "The  knights  of 
the  Blended  Rose,  by  me  their  herald,  proclaim  and 
assert  that  the  ladies  of  the  Blended  Rose,  excel  in  wit, 
beauty  and  every  other  accomplishment,  all  other  la- 
dies in  the  world;  and  if  any  knight  or  knights,  shall  be 
so  hardy  as  to  deny  this,  they  are  determined  to  sup- 
port their  assertions  by  deeds  of  arms,  agreeable  to  the 
laws  of  ancient  chivalry.''  The  trumpets  then  sound- 
ed, and  the  herald  returned  to  the  knights,  who  rode 
by,  saluted  the  dulcineas,  and  took  their  places  on 
their  left  hand,  about  100  yards  distant.  Then  the 
crowd  opened  on  the  right,  and  a  herald  in  orange  color 
and  black  satin,  ornamented  with  black  roses,  &c.  and 
a  piece  of  white  satin  thrown  over  his  shoulders,  on 
which  was  painted  a  burning  mountain,  rode  up  to  the 
dulcineas  and  delivered  the  following  message: — 

"  The  knights  of  the  Burning  Mountain,  by  me  their 
herald,  declare  that  they  will  enter  the  lists  with  the 
knights  of  the  Blended  Rose,  who,  by  their  herald, 
proclaim  that  the  ladies  of  the  Blended  Rose  excel  all 
others  in  wit,  beauty  and  every  other  accomplishment; 
and  if  any  knight  or  knights  shall  be  so  hardy,  &c. — 
The  knignts  of  the  Burning  Mountain  deny  that  the 
ladies  of  the  Burning  Mountain  are  surpassed  by  any 
other  ladies  in  the  world,  in  wit,  beauty  or  any  other 
accomplishment,  and  they  are  ready  to  support  their 
declarations,by  the  force  of  arms,  against  the  false  and 
vain-glorious  assertions  of  the  knights  of  the  Blended 
Rosa."  After  delivering  this  message,  he  rode  back  to 
the  knights  of  the  Burning  Mountain,  who  immediately 
appeared  on  the  field;  after  riding  by  and  saluting  their 
dulcineas,  they  took  their  places  on  the  right  hand  of 
them,  about  an  hundred  yards  distant,  and  opposite  to 
the  knights  of  the  Blended  Rose. 

The  field-marshal  then  gave  a  signal,  and  the  knights 
of  the  Burning  Mountain  and  Blended  Rose,  with  their 
chieftains  and  squires,  rode  up  within  30  yards  of  each 
other;  and  the  chieftain  of  the  latter,  throwing  down  a 
white  glove,  the  chieftain  of  the  former  despatched  one 
of  his  squires  for  it,  who  returned  with  it  to  him.  He 
then  sent  it  back  to  the  chieftain  of  the  knights  of  the 
Blended  Rose.  Each  squire  then  gave  his  knight  the 
spear  and  shield,  and,  with  him  turning  about,  went  to 
his  former  station.  Upon  the  sounding  of  the  trumpets, 
the  knights  rode  in  full  speed  by  each  Other,  throwing 
their  spears  as  they  passed.  After  a  minutes  pause, 
they  passed  again,  firing  a  pistol  at  each  other;  and, 
after  passing  each  otlter  again,  and  firing  a  second  pis- 
tol, they  faced  about  and  engaged  in  pairs  for  the  space 
of  a  minute,  and  then  returned  to  their  places.  The 
two  chieftains  then  rode  up  by  themselves,  and  engag- 
ed with  their  broad  swords  about  two  minutes;  when 
the  field  marshal  rode  in  between  them,  declaring  that 
the  ladies  of  the  Burning  Mountain  were  equal  in  wit, 
beauty  and  every  other  accomplishment,  to  the  ladies 
of  the  Blended  Rose. 

The  chieftains  parted,  and  returned  to  their  knights, 
who  rode  round,  and  joining  each  other,  came  in  pairs, 


sword  drawn.  Having  passed  under  the  arch,  we 
entered  an  avenue  of  300  yards  in  length,  and  35  in 
breadth,  lined  with  troops,  and  decorated  with  the  co- 
lors of  the  different  regiments,  planted  at  proper  dis- 
tances. Between  these  colors,  the  knights,  with  their 
attendants,  ranged  themselves;  and  between  them,  at 
equal  distances,  was  disposed  all  the  music  of  the  army. 
We  walked  through  this  avenue  to  a  second  triumphal 
arch,  of  the  Tuscan  order,  and  of  the  same  size  as  the 
former,  elegantly  painted.  On  the  pediment  was  the 
figure  of  Fame,  with  her  trumpet.  In  the  interior  was 
a  plume  of  feathers  and  military  trophies;  and  on  the 
entablature,  the  following  motto:  I  bone  quo  te  virtut 
vocal  tua,  1  pede  fauUo.  In  each  side  of  this  arch  was 
a  British  grenadier  under  arms.  Upon  passing  this  se- 
cond arch,  we  entered  a  beautiful  flower  garden,  and 
passing  up  a  gravel  court,  ascended  a  flight  of  steps, 
which  conducted  us  into  the  house,  at  the  door  of 
which  we  were  received  by  the  Managers  of  the  Mes- 
chianza,  viz:  Sir  Jno.  Wrottesley,  Sir  Henry  Calder, 
Col,  O'Hara  and  Col.  Montresor, 

The  Fete  Champetre. 
Upon  the  opening  of  two  folding  doors,  we  entered 
a  large  Hall,  in  length  about  thirty,  in  breadth  twenty 
feet,  elegantly  illuminated  with  spermaceti.  The  floor 
was  covered  with  green  baize.  On  each  side  of  the 
H  ill,  were  long  tables  with  benches,  covered  also  with 
green  baize.  Each  of  these  tables  was  set  off  with 
service  of  elegant  china,  and  tea,  coffee  and  various 
kinds  of  cakes.  The  ceil  ng  and  sides  of  the  Hall  were 
adorned  with  paintings,  and  on  each  side,  were  two 
large  rooms  ornamented  in  like  manner.  Over  each 
chimney  was  painted  a  large  cornucopia, full  of  flowers; 
and  over  each  door  an  empty  cornucopia  inverted.  As 
soon  as  tea  and  coffee  were  over.the  kniyhts.dulcineas, 
and  most  of  the  company,  went  up  stairs,  into  a  large 
entry  elegantly  painted,  in  which  hung  many  mirrors, 
whose  frames  were  covered  with  silk  entwined  and  de- 
corated with  bows,  roses,  &c  Between  each  of  these 
mirrors  were  three  spermaceti  candles  in  sconces, 
adorned  with  gauze,  silk,  &c.  The  rooms  on  each 
side  of  the  entry,  were  ornamented  in  the  same  manner. 
Over  the  staircase  was  an  orchestra, in  which  was  a  band 
of  music.  When  the  company  was  come  up,  the  dul- 
cineas danced  first  with  the  knights,  and  then  with  the 
squires;  and  alter  them  the  rest  of  the  company  danc- 
ed. In  several  of  the  rooms  were  tables  with  punch, 
sangaree,  wine,  cakes,  &c  At  half  after  10  o'clock, 
the  windows  were  thrown  open,  and  an  elegant  fire 
work  was  exhibited.  Towards  the  conclusion,  the 
triumphal  arch,  next  to  the  house,  appeared  magnifi- 
cently illuminated,  and  Fame  blew  from  her  trumpet, 
in  letters  ol  light,  these  words:  Tts  Lauriers  sont  im- 
mortels. 

After  the  fire  work,  the  company  returned,  some  to 
dancing,  and  others  to  a  faro  bank,  which  was  opened 
by  three  German  officers,  in  one  of  the  parlors.  The 
company  continued  dancing  and  playing  till  12  o'clock, 
when  we  were  called  lo  supper,  and  two  folding  doors, 
at  the  end  of  the  Hall,  being  thrown  open,  we  entered  a 
room  200  feet  long.  The  floor  was  covered  with 
painted  canvass;the  roof  and  sides  hung  with  paintings, 
and  ornamented  with  fifty  large  mirrors.  From  the 
roof  hung  twelve  lustres,  with  20  spermaceti  candles  in 
each.  In  this  room  were  two  tables,  reached  from  one 
end  to   the  other.     On  each  side  were  recesses,  with 


preceded  by  their  chieftains,  8cc-  rode    between  the  ,  sideboards,  in  which  were  all  kinds  of  liquors.     6nth« 
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two  tables  were  50  large  elegant  pyramids,  with  jellies, 
syllabubs,  cakes  and  sweetmeats.  The  supper  was 
entirely  cold,  except  several  tureens  of  soup;  and  con- 
sisted of  chickens,  Iamb,  bti'tered  hams,  Yorkshire 
pies,  veal,  variously  prepared;  puddings,  &c-  Twenty- 
four  negro  men  attended  the  tables,  in  white  shirts,  wiih 
blue  s;lk  sashes,  silk  turbans,  tin  collars  and  bracelets. 
The  company  that  sat  down  to  supper  were  400. 

After  supper  the  following  toasts  were  given  by  the 
herald  of  the  Knight  of  the  Blended  Rose,  at  the  head 
of  the  table,  after  the  sounding  of  a  trumpets  1st,  God 
save  the  King 

As  soon  as  this  toast  was  given  out,  the  music  be- 
gan, and  the  whole  company  sang  the  song  of  God 
Save  the  King. 

2d. — The  queen  and  royal  family^ 

3d. — The  navy  and  army  with  their  Commanders. 

4th- — The  Ladies  of  the  Blended  Rose  and  Burning 
Mountain. 

The  herald  then  cried  this  is  the  ladies  toast,  viz: 
5th —  The  founders  of  the  feast. 

After  these  toasts,  the  Hessians  at  the  lower  end  of 
the  table  gave  "  God  save  the  King,  and  success  to  his 
Majesty's  Arms."  A  salute  of  music  and  three  cheers- 
graced  each  of  these  toasts. 

AH  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  then  rose  and  returned 
into  the  house  to  dance,  except  a  parly  of  gentlemen 
who  remained  at  the  table,  determined  to  devote  the 
rest  of  the  night  to  Bacchus. 

At  day  break,  the  company  tyegan  to  disperse,  and 
at  sun  rise  they  were  all  gone,  except  Mr.  F.,  myself 
and  the  party  of  gentlemen  at  the  table,  from  whom  as 

soon  as  we   had  taken  Capt.  T.   W n,  we  threw 

ourselves  into  our  coach  and  came  home. 

""Tie  chieftain  of  the  Blended  Rose  was  Lord  Cas- 
heart,  and  the  herald  Dr.  Bowman. 

The  chieftain  of  the  Binning  Mountain  was  Capt. 
Watson,  and  the  herald  Mr.  Moore. 

The  ladies  of  the  Blended  Rose  were  Miss  Auch- 
mnty,  Miss  Peggy  Chew,  Miss  Jenny  Craig,  Miss 
Williamina  Bond,  Miss  Nancy  White,  and  Miss  Nancy 
Redman. 

The  ladies  of  the  Burning  Mountain,  Miss  Becky 
Franks,  Miss  Becky  Bond,  Miss  Becky  Redman,  Miss 
Sally  Chew,  and  Miss  Williamina  Smith. 
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Third  Annual   Report  of  the  Executive  Board  of  the 

Union  Benevolent  Association. 

October  21,  1834. 

The  Executive  Board  of  the  Union  Benevolent  As- 
sociation present  to  their  constituents  the  record  of 
their  proceedings  for  the  past  year,  together  with  a 
view  of  the  present  condition  and  future  prospects  of 
the  Association;  and  although  they  have  to  lament  the 
feeble  and  inadequate  interest  manifested  in  the  Socie- 
ty, it  is  cheering  to  contemplate  the  good  which  has 
been  effected,  and  retrospect  cannot  but  strengthen 
confidence  in  the  value  of  an  institution,  which  though 
its  usefulness  is  circumscribed  by  the  smal'.ness  of  its 
resources,  has  notwithstanding  been  able  to  accomplish 
so  much  for  the  relief  of  suffering  humanity. 

The  object  of  the  Association,  and  the  means  by  which 
these  objects  are  sought  to  be  attained,  have  been  fully 
developed  in  reports  of  preceding  years, and  it  is  there- 
fore deemed  unnecessary  to  enter  into  any  detail  of 
tlKm  on  the  present  occasion.  It  is  believed  that  the 
principles  on  which  it  was  founded  have  received  the 
unequivocal  sanction  of  public  approbation,  and  the 
Board  can  confidently  appeal  to  the  history  of  the  So- 
ciety,from  its  insti'ution  to  the  present  period, for  proof 
that  those  principles  are  correct  in  theory,  and  have 
been  undeviatingly  carried  into  execution. 
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The  relief  of  present  physical  distress,  however  ne- 
cessary it  may  be  to  open  a  way  for  the  further  opera- 
tions of  the  Society,  has  ever  been  a  subject  of  secon- 
dary consideration, — the  grand  principle  •  f permanent- 
ly meliorating  the  condition  of  the  poor,  has  been  stea- 
dily kept  in  view: — it  has  been  endeavoured  to  awaken 
tliem  to  a  sense  of  their  actual  condition — the  causes 
which  have  involved  them  in  poverty  and  misery,  have 
been  plainly  but  kindly  unfolded  to  them— the  r  bale- 
ful effects  have  been  placed  in  strong  contrast  with 
the  pleasing  consequences  attendant  upon  habits 
of  rectitude  and  industry,  and  in  many  instances  a  suc- 
cessful appeal  has  been  made  to  those  moral  principles, 
which,  though  they  may  long  lie  dormant  beneath  the 
chilling  influence  of  penury,  indolence  and  vice  rarely 
lose  their  vitality  so  far,  as  to  be  incapable  of  being 
warmed  into  light  and  life,  through  the  general  opera- 
tion of  well  directed  benevolence. 

In  accordance  with  this  principle,  the  Executive 
Board,  at  an  early  period  of  the  present  year,  directed 
the  publication  of  a  tract  entitled  "Advice  to  Persons 
in  Humble  Circumstances,"  drawn  up  in  language 
adapted  to  the  capacities  of  those  for  whom  it  was  in- 
tended, and  containing  suggestions  relative  to  domestic 
economy,  &c. ,  which,  obvious  as  they  were,  there  was 
too  much  reason  to  fear,  were  unthouglit  of  by  the  ma- 
jority of  the  pen  r.  The  salutary  results  which  ma;' 
flow  from  this  measure  are  gradual  and  noiseless  in 
their  course,  and  do  not  admit  of  exact  appreciation. 
It  is  hoped  that  counsel  thus  sanctioned  by  the  authori- 
ty of  the  Society,  and  enforced  by  the  personal  recom- 
mendation of  the  Visiting  Committee,  will  not  be  un- 
productive of  good. 

Owing  to  circumstances  which  it  is  unnecessary  to 
mention  here,  a  greater  number  of  persons  were  una- 
ble to  find  employment  during  the  year  past,  than 
at  any  former  period  since  the  institution  of  the  Socie- 
ty, and  in  c  nsequence,  there  has  been  a  greater  de- 
mand for  the  aid  which  it  was  designed  to  furnish;  un- 
fortunately to1,  the  demand  was  made  at  a  time,  when 
the  association  from  the  scantiness  of  its  revenue,  was 
incapable  of  affording  it,  in  any  due  degree,  propor- 
tionate to  the  emergency;  and  in  the  absence  of  other 
means,  the  Board  was  compelled  to  borrow  from  the 
fund  collected  by  the  authority  of  the  town  meeting  al- 
ready diminished  by  repeated  draughts,  and  since,  en- 
tirely exhausted. 

The  fund  thus  collected  had  been  entrusted  to  the 
Board,  and  was  kept  separate  from  the  funds  of  the  As- 
sociation. It  had  been  originally  raised  for  a  specific 
purpose,  the  immediate  relief  of  the  poor  during  a 
winter  of  unusual  severity; — and  the  Board  therefore, 
did  not  think  themselves  authorized  to  appropriate  it 
to  the  ordinary  uses  of  the  society,  but  would  have  held 
it  in  reserve  against  the  recurrence  of  an  occasion, 
when  it  could  be  disbursed  in  strict  conformity  with 
the  purpose  for  which  it  was  first  contributed.  It  was 
with  regret  that  they  found  themselves  compelled  to 
have  recourse  to  it  at  the  present  time;  and  in  order  to 
replace  with  as  little  delay  as  po-sible,  the  sum  which 
they  were  thus  obliged  to  borrow,  the  Managers  form- 
ed themselves  into  committees,  and  notwithstanding 
that  circumstances  were  unpropitious  to  such  an  appli- 
cation, made  a  personal  appeal  to  their  fellow  citizens, 
in  behalf  of  the  society, enforced  bv  a  circular  address- 
ed to  them  on  the  part  of  the  Board; — their  appeal  was 
not  responded  to,  with  the  liberality  which  was  antici- 
pated; and  had  not  the  season  been  ptovidentially  mild 
in  an  unusual  degree,  visiting  committees  of  the  society 
would  have  been  the  unwilling  witnessees  of  destitu- 
tion and  wretchedness  which  they  had  l.ttlc  power  to 
remove  or  to  alleviate. 

A  feature  in  our  Society  which  should  conciliate  the 
favorable  regard  and  patronage  of  the  public,  is,  the 
large  amount  of  positive  good  which  it  is  capable  of 
accomplishing  with  very  limited  means — a  few  hun- 
dred dollars,  (exclusive  of  the  annual  expenses  of  the 
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Society,)  being,  in  ordinary  seasons,  quite  sufficient 
for  all  us  purposes;  donations  of  money  cannot  always 
be  avoided,  lor  sickness,  accident,  or  misfortune.some- 
times  render   them  indispensable,  but  they  ar-  - 


their  researches,  and  calculated  to  elicit  information  in 
regard  to  the  prevalence  of  the  evil.  While  the  Board 
impressed  with   the  importance  of  the  subject,  renew 


invitation  on  the  present  occasion,  and  strongly 


carel-  ssly  btsiowed,  and  in  this  view  also,  it  will  be  |  urge  the  value  of  minute  and  accurate  statistical  detail, 
found,  that  the  Society  opens  a  channel  through  which  ]  thl-y  ref<  r  with  pleasure  to  the  efforts  which  have  been 
the  charity  of  the  public  may  flow,  with  the  certainty  I  made,  by  the  formation  of  Temperance  Societies,  and 
that  it  will  not  be  abused  or  misapplied:— but  it  is  by  I  by  the  distribution  of  the  Tempeiance  Almanac, (which 
seeking  to  elevate  the  moral  and  intellectual  character  j  a  resolution  of  the  [.ad  es'  Branch  proposed  to  place  in 
of  the  poor,  by  furnishing  them  with  employment,  by  |  every  fam  ly  under  their  care)  tl 
instructing  them  how  to  make  their  industry  available, 


by  holding  foith  the  incentives  to  temperance  and  fiu 
gality,  by  fostering  a  spirit  of  independence,  by  animat- 
ing thent.  to  perseverance  in  their  exertions,  by  sym- 
pathizing with  them  in  their  afflictions,  and  by  show- 
ing them  that  there  are  those  who  watch  over,  and  care 
for  them,  that  it  desires  to  make  its  mild  and  cheering 
influence  felt,  and  aims  at  the  attainment  of  the  be- 
nevolent purposes  for  which  it  was  consiittited. — 
Another  pleasing  circumstance  not  often  noticed,  may 
be  adverted  to  here,  and  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Board,  should  endear  the  Society  to  all  who  take  an  in- 
terest in  the  welfare  of  their  fellow  men— the  encour- 
agement and  assistance  which  it  is  not  unfrequently  en- 
abled to  extend  to  early  and  unassuming  merit.  It 
will  rarely  happen  that  there  are  not  in  every  district, 
children,  whose  abilities,  industiy,  desire  of  im- 
provement, and  modest  worth,  honorably  distinguish 
them  among  their  associates,  and,  under  favora- 
ble circumstances,  would  make  them  useful  members 
of  society.  In  the  obscurity  in  which  they  live,  their 
good  qualities  would  most  probably  bloom  unnoticed, 
for 

"This  mournful  truth  is  every  where  confessed— 
Slow  rises  worth  by  poverty  depressed." 
Through  the  medium  of  the  society  they  are  brought 
into  intercourse  with,  and  become  known  to  those  who 
are  capable  of  appreciating  their  excellence— whose 
advice,  and  kind  encouragement,  operate  as  a  guide, 
and  stimulus  to  exertion,  and  who  not  unfrequently 
have  it  in  their  power  to  place  them  in  a  situation  more 
congenial  to  the  growth  and  development  of  their  good 
qualities. 

But  while  the  Society  is  thus  strenuously  engaged  >n 
endeavouring  to  promote  the  welfare  of  a 
of  mankind,  the  Board  are  unable  to  repress  the  min- 
gled emotions  of  grief,  shame,  and  indignation  with 
which  they  contemplate  the  legalized  ex  stence  of  a 
cause  which  threatens  to  counteract  and  neutralize  all 
their  efforts.  The  reports  of  the  Ladies'  Branch  of  the 
Association,  upon  which  the  duties  of  visiting  and  min- 
istering to  the  poor  chiefly  devolves,  and  to  whose  un- 
tiring zeal  and  self-denying  labours  the  Society  is 
mainly  indebted  for  all  its  efficiency,  though  earnest  in 
the  attestation  which  they  g'ne  to  the  pervading  and 
desolating  influence  of  intemperance,  are  not  so  particu- 
lar in  the  detail  of  facts  as  might  have  been  desired, — 
abundant  evidence  however  is  presented  to  prove  the 
appalling  extent  to  which  this  demoralizing  traffic  is 
carried.  In  the  first,  second,  third,  fourth,  and  twelfth 
districts  of  the  city  proper  alone,  there  are  no  fewer 
than  three  hundred  and  seventy-four  places  where  ar- 
dent spirits  are  vended,  either  lawfully  or  otherwise! 
And  while  in  most  of  the  other  sections,  the  proportion 
is  probably  not  inferior,  in  some  there  is  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  it  is  even  much  greater.  In  the  report  of 
the  Ladies'  Branch  for  the  quarter  ending  January  21 


owth  of  an  evil 
ch  while  it  has  the  sanction  of  law,  they  have  found 
it  quite  impossible  utterly  to  eradicate. 

Some  interesting  cases  are  related,  which  afford  rea- 
son to  hope  that  a  permanent  reformation  has  been  af- 
forded, and  the  Board  feel  gratified  in  incorporating  a 
few  of  them  in  their  report. 

"  Mr. ,  had  for  several  years   been  in  habits  of 

confirmed  intemperance — he  entirely"  neglected  his 
trade — reduced  his  family  to  the  extreme  of  poverty — 
and  several  times  brought  himself  to  the  brink  of  the 
grave.  For  the  first  three  months  after  the  visiter's  in- 
troduction to  this  family,  there  was  little  hope  of  a  fa- 
voi able  change.  Their  repeated  remonstrances  were 
answered  by  the  acknowledgment  that  the  habit  was 
degrading,  and  the  promise  that  he  would  do  better, 
— which  promise  was  kept  for  a  week  or  two.  At 
length,  taking  advantage  of  a  sober  moment,  the  visi- 
ters represented  to  him  the  consequences  of  the  life  he 
led,  and  appealed  to  him  as  to  his  sinfulness  towards 
the  Supreme  Being;  pressing  upon  him  also  his  failures 
in  duty  towards  his  wife  and  children.  He  was  affect- 
ed, and  consented  to  attend  on  public  worship,  if  a  de- 
cent suit  of  clothes  could  be  procured  for  him.  He  be- 
came a  regular  attendant — resolved  to  abstain  entirely 
from  liquor — kept  this  resolution  for  three  months;  at 
the  expiration  of  this  period,  through  the  co-operation 
of  a  male  visiter  of  the  association,  he  joined  the  Tem- 
perance Society,  and  consented  to  become  a  teacher  in 
a  colored  Sabbath  School.  This  last  measure  was  pro- 
posed from  the  belief  that  the  most  ceriain  way  of  con- 
firming him  in  his  good  resolutions,  was,  to  place  him 
in  a  situation,  where, finding  he  was  useful  and  respect- 
ed, he  would  respect  himself.  It  is  now  eighteen  months 
since  he  resolved  to  "  taste  not,  handle  not."  He  is 
sober  and  industrious,  cheerful  and  happy — making  a 
ge   class  I  comfortable  living  for  his  family — paying  his  rent  in  ad- 


nce — laying  up  in  the  Fuel  Saving  Society  a  suitable 
provision  for  the  winter.  His  attendance  on  the  means 
of  grace  appears  to  have  resulted  in  a  new  heart,  which 
is  the  best  guarantee  for  the  permanence  of  the  refor- 
mation in  his  habits — his  labors  in  the  Sabbath  School 
are  unremitted,  and  appear  to  interest  him  deeply — he 
has  taught  eight  colored  men  to  read." 

Another  case  is  recorded  of  a  man  to  whom  a  Tem- 
perance Almanac  had  been  given.  "  The  Drunkard's 
Family"  made  such  an  impression  upon  him  that  he  has 
not  lasted  liquor  for  more  than  six  months.  A  poor 
man,  who  had  been  committed  for  drunkenness,  on  his 
liberation  had  an  Almanac  presented  to  him— he  read 
it — resolved  to  drink  no  more — joined  the  Temperance 
Society,  and  gladly  put  his  name  to  the  pledges. 

It  is  cause  of  regret  that  instances  of  the  kind  ju*t 
related,  are  not  more  numerous:  but  though  in  propor- 
tion to  the  magnitude  of  the  evil,  little,  comparatively, 
has  been  done,  it  may  be  gratifying  to  know  that  your 
Board  are  awake  to  the  importance  of  the  subject,  and 
will  exert  themselves  to  procure  the  repeal  of  a  per- 
nicious legislative  enactment,  and  leave  untried  no 
1834,  they  observe, — "Your  Visiters  have  to  lament  I  means  within  their  power  which  may  contribute  to  the 
the  prevalence  of  intemperance — they  know  not  how    suppression  of  intemperance. 

to  attack  successfully  this  frightful  monstei — they  are  There  is  a  reluctance  on  the  part  of  the  visiting  corn- 
compelled  to  leave  helpless  infancy,  and  interesting  mittees  to  relate  their  own  doings,  which  is  regretted, 
youth  under  the  guardianship  of  parents  rendered  bru-  inasmuch  as  it  renders  it  exceedingly  difficult,  if  not 
tal  by  indulgence  in  this  vice."  The  attention  of  the  1  impossible  to  convey  any  adequate  idea  of  what  is  ac- 
different  district  committers  was  particularly  directed  I  complished;  but  notwithstanding  the  reports  of  the 
to  this  subject  by  the  Board  in  the  early  part  of  the  I  Ladies  Central  Board  furnish  ample  testimony  to  the 
year,  and  some  questions  were  submitted  as  a  guide  to  1  usefulness  and  efficiency  of  the  Society- 
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distress  relieved,  of  vice  reclaimed,  of  wretchedness 
mitigated,  and  only  honest  poverty  guided  and  cheered 
along  the  path  to  comfort  and  independence, abound  on 
every  page.  Several  hundred  children  have  been  put  to 
school, — others, placed  at  service, — many  thousand  vi- 
sits to  the  families  of  the  poor  attest  the  active  benefi- 
cence of  that  portion  of  the  society  upon  whom  this  du- 
ty principally  devolves;  — Employment  has  been  pro- 
cured for  many  who  were  able  and  willing  to  work; — 
Money  to  a  large  amount  has  been  deposited  in  the  Fuel 
Saving,  and  Saving's  Bank  Institutions,  and  articles  of 
wearing  apparel,  wood,  groceries,  medicines,  &c.  5cc 
have  been  furnished  both  from  our  own  friends,  and 
through  the  medium  of  other  societies,  whenever  they 
have  been  deemed  indispensably  necessary. 

The  Board  will  not  dissemble  the  pleasure  with 
which  it  records  the  following  interesting  fact,  extract- 
ed from  the  note  book  of  one  of  the  visiters.  "  It  is 
about  eight  years  since  the  individual  whom  the  visitor 
calls  "her  poor  Irish  Mary,"  left  Ireland — four  years 
of  that  time  was  passed  in  Canada,  where  she  lost  her 
three  children.  Her  husband,  who  was  in  declining 
health,  returned  to  Ireland,  and  Mary  came  to  Phila- 
delphia. Three  months  ago,  when  she  first  applied  to 
the  visitor  for  assistance,  she  had  a  small  basket  with  a 
few  articles  which  she  carried  about  for  sale.  The 
visitor  administered  to  her  wants,  and  after  a  few  weeks 
insisted  that  the  first  five  dollars  she  should  make  in  her 
little  trade,  should  be  placed  in  the  Saving  Fund — 
this  was  done,  and  by  being  encouraged  to  persevere, 
in  the  same  course,  her  store  became  considerable. — 
Last  spring  she  received  a  letter  from  her  husband, say- 
ing that  his  health  was  improved,  and  he  was  desirous 
of  returning  to  America.  Mary  sent  him  fifty  dollars, 
— and  purchased  furniture  to  make  her  room  comforta- 
ble for  him; — she  had  expended  in  clothing,  8cc.  for 
him,  thirty  dollars,  and  has  three  hundred  and  fifty  in 
the  Saving  Fund.  She  has  induced  her  sister  who  is 
living  at  service,  to  lay  by  weekly,  a  small  portion  of 
her  wages,  and  she  has  now  ninety-four  dollars  in  the 
Saving  Fund  " 

This  is  but  one,  from  among  the  many  instances 
which  might  be  adduced,  of  the  beneficial  effects  re- 
sulting from  th°  advice  of  the  agency  of  the  visiting 
committees: — their  salutary  influence  has  been  mani- 
fested in  a  variety  of  ways,  and  their  reports  bear  es- 
pecial testimony  to  the  good  which  has  been  accom- 
plished by  loaning  small  sums  of  money,  to  be  repaid 
under  happier  circumstances, — in  nearly  every  instance 
they  have  been  punctually  returned,  with  expressions 
of  gratitude  for  evils  averted,  and  for  benefits  which 
have  been  thereby  conferred. 

By  a  resolution  adopted  in  the  earlier  part  of  the 
present  year,  the  Executive  Board  placed  at  the  dispo- 
sal of  the  Ladies'  Board  the  sum  of  300  dollars,  of 
which  258  dollars  75  cen's  have  been  expended; — 
leaving  a  balance  of  41  dollars  25  cents  in  the  treasury 
of  that  department. 

The  Board  turn,  with  reluctance,  from  the  interest 
in?  statement  which  they  have  been  enabled  to  exhibit 
of  the  past  usefulnessand  actual  efficiency  of  the  Socie- 
ty, to  cast  a  glance  over  its  future  destinies,  and  regret 
that  there  is  in  the  survey  so  little  to  animate  and  en- 
courage. The  state  of  the  treasury  will  appear  from 
the  report  hereunto  appended--it  is  not  only  exhausted, 
hut  the  Association  is  actually  in  debt; — the  lund  col 
lected  by  tlie  authority  of  the  town  meeting  has  been 
expended,  and  t he  Society  has  no  resource  but  in  the 
liberality  of  a  public  whose  interest  it  is  that  it  should 
be  frerly  and  generously  sustained.  No  pains  hive 
been  spared  to  mak.  kn  'wn  the  nature  and  object  of 
the  Association,  and  it  was  hoped  that  the  common 
concern  which  all  have  in  its  prosperity,  would  have 
secured  for  it  ample  and  permanent  support; — th  A 
hope  has  proved  fallacious,  and  tie  unwelcome  truth 
must  now  be  announced,  that  without  imm'diate  aid,  it 


can  no  longer  he  maintained  in  its  present  extended 
sphere  of  usefulness.  It  rests  with  our  fellow  citizens 
to  determine  whether  they  will  indeed  permit  the 
abandonment  of  an  institution  whose  principles,  de- 
signs,and  management  are  generally  approved  — which 
has  been  instrumental  in  doing  a  great  a.nount  of  good, 
and  which  has  faded  to  do  much  mure,  only  because  it 
has  been  suffered  to  struggle  with  means  utterly  inad- 
equate to  the  full  accomplishment  of  its  benevolent 
purpose. 
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THE  FRANKLIN  INSTITUTE. 

Extract  from  a  Lecture  on  the  means  of  Elevating' 
the  Character  of  the  Working  Classes,  by  Dr.  J.  K. 
Mitchell. 

Every  thing  around  us  which  relates  to  the  advance- 
ment of  the  operative  arts,  is  of  an  auspicious  charac- 
ter. That  is,  indeed,  amidst  the  existing  tendency  to 
the  decline  of  literature  amongst  us,  a  subject  of  un- 
feigned exultation,  because  it  is  not  possible  that  a  ge- 
neral scientific  movement  on  the  part  of  the  mechanics, 
should  be  unaccompanied  by  an  improvement  in  the 
educuion  of  every  other  class  of  soriety.  That  part  of 
society  which  has  unfortunately  been  permitted  to 
monopolize  the  classical  distinctions,  will  not  tamely 
see  you  transcend  them  in  science,  but  entering  on  a 
very  honorable  and  profitable  competition,  brighten 
themselves  and  stimulate  you.  This  is  the  only  warfare 
which  should  be  conducted  by  various  classes  of  socie- 
ty amongst  us,  and  its  end  should  be  the  triumphant 
success  of  all. 

It  is  vain  fur  one  section  of  society,  in  our  country  at 
least,  to  envy  another  its  superiority  or  its  influence.— 
These  follow  knowledge  and  manners  as  naturally  as 
the  brightening  of  the  face  of  the  landscape  does  the 
rising  of  the  morning  sun  of  spring.  By  numbers,  a 
set  of  educated  men  may  be  divested  of  power,  or  con- 
si  quence,  but  it  will  only  be  to  put  another  set  of  the 
very  same  kind  in  their  placrs,  and  th'  se  who  have 
made  I  he  change,  if  themselves  uneducated,  will  not  be 
benefitted  by  the  alteration.  While  society  maintains 
the  forms  of  orderly  government,  such  is  the  case  in  all 
fre.-  communities.  Monarchies  and  oligarchies  present 
occasional  exceptions,  and  sometimes  during  the  n-ign 
of  civil  commotion,  Spirits,  from  the  vasty  depths  of 
ignorance,  rise,  through  extraordinary  force  of  charac- 
ter, to  ephemeral  exaltat'oi.  Sooner,  or  liter,  however, 
the  natural   tide    of  events  flows  on,   and  those   best 
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qualified  to  guide  ilie  councils,  and  direct  the  destinies 
of  society,  will  be  found  at  the  helm,  through  the  spon- 
taneous choice,  too,  of  those  who  have  nut  prepared 
themselves  for  the  station.  To  obtain  a  share  of  power, 
to  become  eligible  companions,  welcome  associates,  to 
raise  the  credit  of  the  class,  and  wipe  off  Irom  it  the 
involuntary  stains  brought  from  feudal  times,  and 
foreign  countries,  and  to  remove  the  badges  of  mental 
degradation,  voluntarily  assumed  even  here,  the 
mechanics  must  not  waste  the  time  in  unavailing  regret 
and  useless  jealousies,  but,  buckling  on  the  armour  of 
learning,  and  seizing  the  sword  o>'  science,  advance  to 
the  combat  for  an  eqoal  station,  with  that  ardor  which 
must  conquer,  and  that  knowledge  which  will  make 
the  victory  honorable  to  themselves  and  glorious  to  the 
country — the  whole  country  —  and  I  was  going  to  say 
nothing  but  the  country  But  no!  no!  that  will  be  a 
victory  auspicious  to  the  world.  So  grand  a  spectacle 
is  seldom  seen  in  the  universe.  A  whole  community 
of  mechanics,  refined  by  literature,  polished  by  good 
society,  illuminated  by  philosophy,  enjoying  all  the 
pleasures  and  honors  of  education,  and  carrying  the  arts 
irresistibly  forward,  to  a  degree  of  excellence  of  which 
the  present  age,  with  all  its  hurrying  progression,  sees 
but  the  beginning.  That  cause,  once  well  begun,  can 
have  no  limits  but  those  of  the  world,  no  overthrow  but 
that  which  must  come  to  all  things,  when  "  Time  shall 
be  no  longer." 

So  truly  honorable  a  result  will  throw  back  great 
reflective  credit  on  the  institutions  in  which  originated 
the  efforts  for  melioration;  and  among  such  institutions, 
none  will  probably,  in  our  country,  hold  a  higher  rank 
than  the  Franklin  Institute  of  Pennsylvania.  It  is  but 
a  very  few  years  since  a  small  number  of  individuals, 
most  of  them  yet  young,  conceived  the  idea  of  afford- 
ing, at  a  cheap  rate,  the  sciences,to  the  working  classes, 
and  all  others  who  might  be  unable  to  apply  to  more 
expensive  places  of  learning.  With  almost  incredible 
zeal,  did  they  collect  the  funds,  and  erect  on  a  lot  pur- 
chased in  a  central  situation,  the  noble  edifice  in  which 
I  have  now  the  honor  of  addressing  you.  A  Board  of 
Managers  was  elected,  a  Committee  of  Instruction  ap- 
pointed; and  the  best  teachers  sought  for  and  found. — 
Many  of  you  must  remember  the  zeal  and  skill  with 
which  Doctor  Thomas  P.  Jones  conducted  the  course 
of  experimental  philosophy,  and  practical  mechanics. 
and  with  how  much  admirable  science  Professor  Keat- 
ing combined  the  power  of  throwing  charms  around  the 
processes  and  the  theories  of  chemistry.  Professor 
Franklin  Bache,  who  followed  him,  is  yet  agreeably 
remembered  for  his  profound  knowledge,  exact  method, 
and  exemplary  precision;  for  the  efforts  which  he 
made  to  call  your  attention  from  the  striking  experi- 
ment to  its  connection  with,  and  illustrative  of,  the 
great  principles  of  the  science.  Of  the  deep  research, 
and  instructive  course  of  my  present  fellow  laborer, 
Professor  Johnson,  I  could  say  much  which  would  meet 
with  a  ready  response  from  a  class,  which  has  acquired 
the  title  to  estimate  their  merit",  and  unquestionably  is 
inclined  to  fully  appreciate  their  great  desert.  At  the 
call  of  the  government,  Mr.  Franklin  Peale  has  gone 
abroad  to  examine  and  repot  t  on  the  processes  pursued 
in  the  mints  of  other  countries,  and  lor  the  past  season 
we  have  been  deprived  of  his  ingenious,  amusing,  and 
instructive  lectures.  But  Doctor  Emerson,  and  Mr- 
Millington.  have  filled  up  Ilia  evening  by  di.-coui-ses 
at  once  improving  to  you,  and  most  creditable  to  them- 
selves. 

It  is  not  alone,  however,  to  the  lecture-room  that  the 
merit  of  the  Franklin  Institute  is  confined.  Through 
the  aid  of  the  committee  on  publications,  and  the  varie- 
ty and  extent  of  his  own  accomplishments,  Dr.  Jones  is 
enabled  to  conduct,  in  the  name  of  the  institution,  a 
Juurnul remarkably  well  calculated  for  the  promotion! 
of  knowledge  among  mechanics,  and  the  furtlu  ranee  of; 
the  scientific  reputation  of  the  country.  That  Journal 
is  n"t  only  read  with  advantage  at  home,  but  is  often, 


in  the  most  flattering  manner,  quoted  by  the  best  scien- 
lift;  journals  abroad.  It  has  continued,  for  several  years, 
an  unwearied  flight,  and,  as  yet,  has  moulted  no  feather 
of  its  well-earned  reputation.  I  need  not  fear  reasons- 
ble  contradiction  when  I  say  that  no  similar  insti- 
tution has  sustained  so  long,  and  so  well,  an  equal 
magazine. 

In  addition  to  these  claims  to  public  estimation,  the 
Franklin  Institute  has  conducted,  and  is  now  conduct- 
ing, toilsome  and  very  expensive  experiments  on  some 
of  the  most  important  questions  in  practical  science. 
With  much  labour,  and  great  expense,  experiments 
have  been  made  on  most  of  the  requisites  of  water 
wheels  and  adjutages,  so  as  to  finally  settle  a  point  of 
great  importance  to  every  one  who  employs  water 
power  in  the  movement  of  machinery  of  any  kind.  The 
unfinished  report  of  the  committee  on  the  subject,  is  a 
master-piece  of  its  kind. 

The  investigation  of,  and  report  on,  weights  and 
measures,  made  by  request  of  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives of  the  State  of  Penns)  Ivania,  adds  a  new  claim, 
on  the  part  of  the  institution,  to  public  approbation, 
while  the  committee  on  steam  explosions  will  soon  put 
in  another,  of  no  inconsiderable  weight,  for  an  indefati- 
gable, hazardous  and  expensive  series  of  experiments, 
under  the  patronage  of  the  government  of  the  United 
States,  most  ingeniously  diversified.  A  very  great 
deal  of  the  labor  and  skill  applied  to  these  investiga- 
tions, has  been  bestowed  by  private  members  of  the 
Institute,  unpaid,  and  without  any  other  motive  than 
that  of  doing  good  to  society. 

I  have  made  this  exposition  of  the  doings  of  the 
Franklin  Institute,  not  for  the  vanity  of  the  display,  but 
for  the  sake  of  justice,  and  example.  Our  own  citizens, 
perhaps  even  the  members  of  the  Institute,  have  not 
been  fully  aware  of  the  extent,  variety,  and  importance 
of  its  public  services,  nor  acquainted  with  the  honora- 
ble nature  of  its  claim  to  the  support  and  countenance 
of  our  community. 

It  might  be  supposed  that  I  had  now  stated  all  the 
merits  of  the  Institution;  but  when  I  look  to  the  left, 
and  see  before  me  a  large  proportion  of  females,  atten- 
tively engaged  in  receiving  instruction,  I  cannot  refrain 
from  exulting  in  the  pro-pect  of  great  gain  from  their 
example,  as  well  as  their  improvement.  It  has  been 
said,  and  I  believe  most  justly,  that  the  character  of  the 
child  is  formed  or  deformed  by  the  example  and  in- 
struction of  the  mother.  She  is  intrusted  with  the  dis- 
cipline of  thought,  at  that  critical  period  oflile,  when, 
through  the  flexibility  of  the  mind,  a  bent  is  easily  given 
to  character,  and  the  young  ideas  just  begin  to  shoot. 
It  is  her  care  to  protect  the  tender  blossoms  of  thought 
and  feeling,  to  prune  rank  luxtiriancy,  encourage 
honorable  sentiment,  and  kindle  the  love  of  labor,  and 
the  taste  for  learning.  She  should  not  be  found  often 
unable  to  satisfy  the  curiosity  of  her  child;  nor  should 
his  eager  thirst  after  knowledge  be  destroyed  by  the 
oft  repea'ed  declaration  of  impatient  ignorance.  How 
many  Newtons  have  been  withered  in  the  bud — how 
many  Franklins  consigned  to  obscurity  by  the  presence 
and  the  influence  of  a  mother,  who,  herself  totally  ig- 
norant of  the  value  of  knowledge,  feels  no  disposition 
to  encourage  in  her  child  the  luve  of  science,  or  a  taste 
for  the  arts!  — Oh!  if  a  mother  in  feeling,  ought  she  not 
to  long  to  brighten  in  the  bosom  of  her  child,  a  taste, 
which,  while  it  will  afford  him  miny  an  hour  of  delight- 
ful  recreation,  and  open  to  him  an  agreeable  p. th  to 
honorable  distinction  and  public  usefulness,  will  also 
shield  him  from  the  thousand  snares  of  vice  set  for  the 
idle,  the  ignorant,  and  the  obscure.  But  more!  many, 
very  many  of  those  who  now  hear  me,  pursue  the  cre- 
ditable and  useful  profession  of  teaching,  and  are,  like 
the  honey-bee  on  his  flowery  embassy,  abstracting  the 
sweets  of  learning,  to  carry  them  home  to  a  busy  and 
eager  school,  to  be  again  scattered  far  and  wide,  for  the 
benefit  of  society.  I  his  is  the  compound  interest  of 
learning — the  field  which  produces  a  thousand  fold. 
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From  the  National  Gazette. 
OBITUAKY  NOTICE. 

Died,  at  New  Harmony,  Slate  of  Indiana,  on  the  10th 
ultimo,  THOMAS  SAY,  the  distinguished  Naturalist, 
in  the  47th  year  of  his  age. 

In  the  death  of  this  eminent  individual,  science  lias  to 
deplore  an  irreparable  loss:  his  family,  in  this  city,  and 
numerous  friends  and  admirers  throughout  the  civilized 
world,  will  long  and  sincerely  mourn  this  painful  dis- 
pensation 

We  forbear,  at  present,  to  probe  the  tender  sensibili- 
ties of  his  affectionate  relatives  to  whom  he  was  so  just- 
ly endeared,  by  any  reference  to  those  social  virtues 
which  so  eminently  distinguished  him,  and  which  were 
so  well  calculated  to  endear  him  to  all  who  had  the  hap- 
piness of  cultivating  his  acquaintance. 

A  few  words  relative  to  the  important  services  and  | 
extensive  relations  of  this  departed  genius,  is  all  that 
the  present  occasion  calls  for.  With  Mr.  Say  the  ar- 
dent love  of  nature  was  an  instinctive  passion;  some 
curious  anecdotes  of  his  early  youth  strongly  illustrate 
this. 

To  a  mind  fully  impressed  with  the  glories  of  nature, 
to  an  ardent  votarj,  in  the  temple  of  fame,  the  allure- 
ments of  pleasure  and  the  de-ire  of  wealth  are  equally 
indifferent; — his!  studious  habi'.s  unfitted  Mr.  Say  for 
mercantile  pursuits,  and  he  consequently  failed  in  an 
occupation  in  which  he  early  engaged,  at  the  solicita- 
tion of  a  kind  parent,  the  late  highly  respected  Dr. 
Say.  The  Moloch  of  riches,  was  sacrificed  on  the 
shrine  of  Science.  He  subsequently  devoted  himself 
with  an  enthusiasm  which  can  never  be  too  much  ad- 
mired, and  a  resolution  which  no  reverse  of  fortune 
could  shake,  to  the  study  of  his  favorite  sciences;  with 
what  success  the  republic  of  letters  can  testify — ask  the 
Savans  of  Germany,  of  France,  and  of  England,  and 
they  will  with  one  accord  thankfully  acknowledge  the 
discoveries  due  to  his  labors.  It  may  indeed  be  fear- 
lessly asserted  that  few  individuals,  certainly  none  in 
this  country,  have  so  extensively  contributed  to  enlarge 
the  boundaries  of  natural  knowledge.  To  his  native 
genius,  supported  by  untiring  zeal  and  indefatigable 
research,  the  Academy  of  Natural  Science  of  Philadel- 
phia is  indebted  for  its  opening  reputation.  Mr.  S.was 
among  the  earliest  members  if  not  one  of  the  founders 
of  this  institution. 

His  original  communications  to  the  Society  alone,  in 
the  most  abstruse  and  laborious  departments  of  Zoology, 
Ciustacea,  Testacea,  Insecta,  &c.  of  the  United  Sta  es, 
occupy  more  than  800  printed  pages  of  their  Journal. — 
His  essays  published  in  the  transactions  of  the  Ameiican 
Philosophical  Society,  the  Annals  of  the  Lyceum  of 
Natural  History  of  New  York,  in  Silliman's  Journal,  &c. 
are  equally  repectable,  perhaps  equally  numerous — 
His  contributions  to  the  American  Encyclopedia,  though 
highly  valuable,  are  not  so  generally  known — His 
separate  work  on  American  Entomology  and  another 
on  Conchology  have  met  with  the  approbation  of  the 
learned.  With  the  brilliant  resul's  of  his  laborious  ex- 
ertions as  Naturalist  to  the  two  celebrated  expeditions 
by  the  authority  of  the  United  States  Government,  un- 
der command  of  Major,  now  Lt.  Col.  S  H.  Long,  the 
reading  public  is  already  familiar.  Some  )ears  previ- 
ously, he  accompanied  Mr.  M'Clure,  and  niherkndred 
spirits,  onascieniic  excursion,  to  the  Flondas.  The 
pages  of  the  Academy's  Journal,  were  subsequently 
enriched,  by  the  fruits  of  this  undertaking.  These  ex- 
peditions, with  occasional  excursions,  made  with  simi- 
lar views,  in  the  vicinity  of  Philadelphia,  constitute  the 
only  interruptions  to  a  laborious  course  of  studies, 
•teadly  and  unostentatiously  pursued  in  his  native  city, 
in  which  many  departments  of  natural  science  were  suc- 
cessful y  cultivated  and  extensively  enr.clied  by  h.s 
observations  and  discoveries. 

In  the  year  1825  our  devoted  student  consented,  in 
an  evil  hour,  to  forego  the  society  of  his  early   friends, 


the  companions  of  his  labors,  and  all  the  advantages  of 
a  large  and  populous  city,  and  at  the  earnest  instigation 
of  his  friend  Mr.  M'Clure,  President  of  the  Academy  of 
Natural  Sciences,  he  abandoned  forever  his  native 
home.  New  Harmony,  on  the  Wabash,  State  of  Indi- 
ana, had  now  become  the  Land  of  Promise,  where  new 
views  of  the  social  compact  aid  new  institutions,  litera- 
ry and  philosophical,  were  to  be  promulgated  and  test- 
ed. How  soon  those  Utopian  visions  vanished  in  airy 
nothings  the  public  is  well  informed.  The  principal 
agents  in  this  Agrarian  establishment  are  scattered  to 
the  four  corners  of  the  earth,  whilst  man,  as  usual,  is 
hurried  along  to  the  consummation  of  his  destiny.  Con- 
siderable sums  had  been  expended  in  landed  property; 
this  required  the  presence  of  a  few  confidential  agents 
to  protect  it; — in  this  capacity  Mr.  Say  consented  to  fix 
his  permanent  residence  at  New  Harmony,  al  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Wm.  M'Clure,  v/h  se  infirm  state  of 
health  obliged  him  to  seek  a  more  genial  clime.  Mr. 
S.  soon  after  his  arrival  in  N.  H.  wedded  a  lady  of 
congenial  habits,  and  appears  to  have^  become  recon- 
ciled to  his  new  domicile:  mere  locality  was,  to  a  con- 
siderable degree,  matter  of  indifference  to  a  naturalist, 
so  long  as  he  found  himselfsurrounded  in  rich  profu- 
sion with  the  objects  of  his  research,  supplied  as  he 
was,  by  the  liberality  of  his  patron,  with  a  valuable 
library.  a 

Our  much  lamented  friend  had  recently  devoted 
much  of  his  time  to  the  publication  of  his  work  on 
American  Conchology,  elucidated  by  expensive  plates. 
He  might  have  continued  thus  uselully  employed  for 
many  years,  had  not  the  climate  on  the  Wabash  prov- 
ed injurious  to  his  heahh;  he  repeatedly  suffered  from 
attacks  of  fever  and  dysenteric  affections,  by  which  a 
constitution,  originally  robust  and  inured  to  hardships, 
materially  suffered.  A  letter  announcing  the  sad  catas- 
trophe w'hich  deprived  society  of  one  of  its  worthiest 
members  and  science  of  one  o1  its  brightest  ornaments, 
informs  us  that  Mi.  S.  suffered  another  attack  of  a  dis- 
order similar  to  that  by  which  his  constitution  had 
already  been  shattered,  about  the  first  of  October:  on 
the  8th  the  hopes  of  his  friends  were  flattered  by  a  de- 
ceitful calm;  on  the  day  following  these  hopes  were 
chilled,  he  appeared  sinking  under  debility,  when  on 
the  10th  death  came  over  him  like  a  summer  cloud — 
he  met  the  embrace  as  the  weary  traveller  falls  into 
the  arms  of  restoring  sleep.  Intellect  triumphed  to 
the  last  hour.  He  died  intestate  and  without  issue,  but 
Itft  with  his  wile  veibal  directions  relaiive  to  the  final 
dispositions  of  his  Library  and  Cabinet  of  Natural  His- 
tory. 

H. 


MR.   MILLS'    ASCENSION    FROM    LANCASTER. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  United  Slates  Gazette. 

PHrtADA.  Sunday  afternoon. 

Sir: — In  conformity  with  the  desire  of  some  friends 
in  Lancaster,  1  made,  on  Saturday,  the  1st  of  Nov. 
an  ascension  f.  om  that  place. 

Half  an  hour  before  the  specified  t:me,  I  had  my  bal- 
loon completely  inflated;  and  as  the  spectators  were 
already  on  the  ground,  I  sot  off  six  minutes  before  three, 
P.  M.  although  1  had  announced  my  intention  of  going 
at  three. 

At  that  time,  the  thermometer  ind'eated  a  tempera- 
ture of  54°,  and  the  barometer  stood  at  26°  8.  The 
wind  nearly  due  east,  was  light  and  irr.  gular.  My  course 
was  at  first  westward,  so  that  I  passed  immediately  over 
Lancaster,  when  a  change  of  current  took  me  several 
miles  in  a  north  westward  direction.  As  I  did  not  rise 
high,  1  could  distinctly  hear  the  sound  of  the  horses 
hoot's,  as  their  riders  pursued  me.  My  elevation  at  that 
time,  was  27°  5,  and  the  temperature  44°. 

A  new  and  higher  current  of  air  from  the  north  and 
\  west,  soon  drw  e  me  back  tow  ards  Lancaster;  which  as 
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I  passed,  it  appeared  to  be  half  a  mile  or  less  to  the  west 
ward  of  my  course.  I  could  see  the  assemblage  in 
the  inclosure  in  which  I  had  ltfl  them,  but  I  was  out 
of  hearing  of  their  salutations.  My  elevation  at  this 
time,  was  about  24°  5;  or,  very  nearly  a  mire  above 
the  earth.  At  this  lime,  I  could  see  a  vast  expanse 
of  beautiful  country,  and  among  Biher  objects,  re- 
cognized the  Susquehanna,  and  its  bridge,  at  Co- 
lumbia. 

Soon  after  leaving  Lancaster  for  the  second  time,  I 
entered  and  passed  through  the  clouds,  which  though 
thick  enough  to  conceal  the  earth  from  view,  did  not 
seem  to  be  more  than  20  or  30  yards  in  thickness, — 
Emerging  from  this  stratum,  I  suddenly  found  myself 
in  a  bright  sunshine,  with  a  vast  field  of  white  opake 
vapours  below  me,  convoluted  into  singular  forms, 
and  presenting  a  variety  of  elevations  and  cavernous 
depressions. 

1  continued  above  the  clouds  for  nearly  an  hour,  and 
during  that  time  saw  the  earth  only  three  times,  and 
then  but  for  a  moment,  as  the  tolling  clouds  beneath 
happened  to  break  their  well  preserved  continuity. 

As  I  fell  below  the  clouds,  1  was  surprised  to  see  a 
beautiful  river,  full  of  boats  and  vessels,  and  to  find 
myself,  almost  immediately  over  a  small  town,  on  its 
margin,  while  I  saw  another  of  greater  size,  at  a  little 
distance  inland.  After  some  reflection,  I  felt  sure  that 
"was  not  either  the  Susquehanna  or  the  Chesapeake, 
but  it  never  entered  my  head  to  suppose  that  I 
could  have  travelled  so  far  as  to  have  reached  the 
banks  of  the  Delaware,  at  New  Castle,  and  that  the 
beautiful  city  of  Wilmington  lay  in  sight,  to  the  north 
of  my  position. 

Attempting  to  descend  here,  to  avoid  crossing  the 
fiver,  I  encountered  the  eastern  current,  with  which 
J  had  started  at  Lancaster,  and  was  carried  by  it  across 
the  Stale  of  Delaware.  I,  at  5  P.  M.  precisely 
touched  the  earth,  near  Cooch's  Mills,  three  miles  from 
Elkton. 

As  I  passed  over  a  house  near  this  place,  some  white 
people  hailed  me,  "  who  are  you,"  I  replied  by  asking 
"where  ami,"  to  which  they  answered  "go  back 
where  you  came  from."  I  soon  after  let  go  my  anchor, 
near  to  the  turnpike,  and  fortunately  it  laid  hold  of  a  J 
fence,  when  I  called  to  two  black  men  to  come  to  my  j 
assistance,  which  at  first  they  declined,  without  giving 
me  any  answer  ill  words.  Alter  repeated  solicitations, 
they  were  induced  to  approach,  and  drawing  down  the 
balloon,  brought  me  to  ihe  ground. 

Soon  afterwards,  I  was  joined  by  a  party  on  horse- 
back, from  Elkton,  who  tak  ng  hold  of  the  anchor  rope, 
as  I  sat  in  the  car,  carried  me,  sailing  through  the  air, 
along  the  turnpike,  to  Elkton,  a  distance  of  3  miles, 
whereat  halt  past  6, 1  arrived  in  safety' discharged  the 
gas,  folded  the  balloon,  and  at  7,  hud  finished  the  fold- 
ing and  securing  the  balloon,  car,  &c. 

As  we  passed  along  the  turnpike,  the  intervention  of 
trees  sometimes,  made  the  road  too  narrow  for  the  pas- 
sage of  the  balloon,  which  was  then,  by  lengthening 
Ihe  cable,  elevated  above  them,  and  brought  over  their 
tops. 

This  morning  I  went  to  Frenchtnwn,  and  by  rail  road 
and  steamboat  reached  Philadelphia  at  5  P.  M. 

It  is  not  easy  to  tell  the  exact  distance  traversed  dur- 
ing the  two  hours  and  six  minutes  p  <ssed  in  the  air, 
but  it  is  probable,  that  it  was  not  less  than  one  hundred 
mile*- 

In  descending,  I  adopted  a  simple  plan  of  estimating 
the  force  and  direction  of  the  current  beneath  me  A 
feather  of  sufficient  size  to  be  visible  at  a  distance, 
loaded  in  such  a  manner  as  to  fall  slowly,  floats  along 
with  the  balloon  and  its  current,  until  it  enters  another 
atmospheric  movement,  when  it  is  seen  to  take  the  new 
direction.  The  xronaut  may  thus  be  glided  to  a 
choice  of  current  before  he  enters  it.  In  ascending, 
the  same  kind  of  knowledge-may  be  had  by  letting  off 


very  small  balloons  prepared  for  the  purpose,  and  car- 
ried up  in  the  car. 

1  cannot  conclude,  without  expressing  my  thanks  to 
the  friends  at  Lancaster,  who  gave  me  countenance  and 
assistance,  and  to  the  good  people  of  Elkton,  who  did 
every  tiling  in  their  power  to  promote  my  comfort  and 
convenience. 

The  annexed  table,  will  show  the  various  altitude?, 
and  their  corresponding  temperatures.  1  should  have 
noted  the  time  of  entering  tbe  clouds,  ami  their  exact 
elevation,  but  I  was  so  completely  absorbed  by  the 
beauty  and  variety  of  the  phenomena,  that  I  entirely 
forgot  to  make  at  that  time,  the  necessary  observa- 
tions. 

I  am,  very  respectfully,  yours  &c. 

JAMES  MILLS. 

Time.     Barometer.     Thermometer. 

2  54         29     8  54  W. 

3  5        27     5  44  N.  VV. 
3     15         25     0                    46  N. 

3     20         22     2  34  E  N.  E. 

3  30         20    4  32  S.  E.  by  S. 

4  0         19     9  31$ 


PHILADELPHIA    AND  TRENTON   RAIL  ROAD. 

We  learn  that  a  partial  trial  of  the  Philadelphia  and 
Trenton  Rail  road,  was  m  >de  on  Saturday,  October  25, 
with  a  Locomotive  Engine  constructed  by  Mr.  Bald- 
win. The  distance  from  Kensington  to  Morrisville, 
twenty-six  miles,  was  performed  in  55  minutes:  return- 
ing the  distance  was  accomplished  in  46  minutes.  The 
engine  being  new,  and  imperfectly  greased,  of  course 
did  not  perform  to  the  utmost  of  its  capacity,  and  yet 
one  distance  of  5  miles  was  performed  in  6  minutes. 

As  this  road  is  level  and  straight,  speed  and  safety 
may  be  comb  ned  upon  it  in  the  highest  degree.  There 
appears  to  be  no  doubt  that  with  a  single  Engine,  300 
passengers  can  be  conveyed  over  the  line  in  one  hour, 
without  the  least  inconvenience  or  risk. 

It  is  understood  that  within  a  few  days  the  rail  road 
wiil  be  formally  opened  for  public  use,  and  a  regular 
line  of  transportation  established  upon  it. — Commercial 
Herald* 


This  road  was  opened  on  Saturday,  Nov.  1,  the 
whole  distance,  twenty  eight  mj'es.  \\e  passed  over 
it  in  company  with  a  number  of  citizens,  among  them 
several  of  the  commissioners  of  Kensington,  several  of 
the  members  of  ihe  New  Jersey  legislature,  and  seve- 
ral members  of  the  editorial  corps  of  Philadelphia.  Go- 
vernor Vroom  was  a  passenger  from  Trenton  lo  Bristol. 
The  road  commences  within  a  stone's  throw  of  Ken- 
sington, and  passes  over  a  most  delightful  country,  im- 
mediately in  the  vicinity  of  the  Delaware,  of  which  an 
almost  constant  view  is  afforded  on  the  one  side; 
while  on  the  other,  at  this  sea-on  of  the  year,  the  hus- 
handman  may  be  descried  "  binding  the  corn"  or 
ploughing  his  fields,  and  the  country  for  miles  in  the 
distance,  variegated  with  well  provided  farms,  country 
seats,  flocks  of  caitle,  and  various  vehicles  passing 
the  rerid  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  This  rail 
road  is  pi  rhaps  the  most  level  .md  direct  of  any  in  this 
country.  There  is  not  a  "deep  cut"  from  the  begin- 
ning t"  the  end  of  it,  and  a  splendid  prospect  for  miles 
is  continually  before  the  eye  of  the  spectator.  We  left 
Philadelphia  at  five  minues  after  ten  o'c'ock,  A.  M., 
and  arrived  at  Trenton  long  before  twelve,  the  whole 
distance  being  travelled  in  an  hour  and  a  half,  including 
f.ur  stoppages.  We  returned  in  about  the  same  space 
of  time,  thus  travelling,  both  g  >ing  and  returning,  28 
miles  in  ninety  minutes,  or  at  the  rate  of  about  twenty 
miles  per  hour.  The  road  may  be  travelled  at  this  rate 
wiih  perfect  ease  and  comfort,  and  less  jolting  than  is 
experienced  in  passing  over  the   best  paved  streets  in. 
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Philadelphia  in  an  omnibus.  We  are  assured  that  there 
is  not  the  sliia-hiest  dung^er  in  progressing  at  this  speed, 
and  we  should  suppose  theie  was  not  from  ihe  experi- 
ment of  Saturday,  as  not  the  slightest  apprehension 
was  felt  by  any  of  the  passengers,  but  on  'he  contrary, 
all  seemed  satisfied  and  gratified.  W  e  look  upon  the 
opening  of  this  road  as  a  matter  in  which  every  citizen 
of  Philadelphia,  New  Jersey,  and  New  York,  and  in- 
deed every  traveller,  .should  take  an  interest.  It  is  an 
important  link  of  the  great  chain  which  will  soon  con- 
nect Boston  with  Washington,  and  sooner  New  York 
with  Philadelphia,  by  a  continuous  rail  road.  But  one 
section  of  the  latter  route  remains  to  be  completed, 
that  between  New  Brunswick  and  Trenton,  and  this 
section  will  be  commenced  immediately  after  the  ac- 
tion of  the  New  Jersey  legislature  in  relation  to  it.  We 
have  not  a  doubt  but  a  favorable  decision  will  he  im- 
mediately obtained,  as  there  is  no  state  in  the  Union 
more  decidedly  adverse  to  monopolies  than  New  Jer- 
sey! and  as  nine  tenths  of  the  citizens  of  that  state,with 
out  distinction  of  party,  are  favourable  to  the  chain  of 
internal  improvement  alluded  to.  The  road  is  in  fact  a 
measure  of  the  democracy,  and  intended  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  people  at  large;  and  although  we  are  politi 
cally  opposed  to  the  majority  of  tlie  legislature  of  New 
Jersey,  we  trust  that  our  friends  in  that  state  will  be 
able  to  co-opt  rate  with  them  in  this  measure  at  least, 
and  thus  contribute  to  tlie  general  weal  by  increasing 
and  cheapening  the  facilities  for  travellers.  We  may 
add,  that  when  the  whole  route  of  this  road  between 
New  York  and  Philadelphia  is  finished,  passengers  may 
with  perfect  ease  pass  between  the  two  cities  in  five 
hours — may  breakfast  at  seven  in  New  York,  dine  at 
one  in  Philadelphia,  and  sup  at  seven  again  in  New 
York.  The  road  between  Philadelphia  and  Trenton 
will  open  to-day  for  regular  travelling.  Two  lines  of 
cars  will  run  daily;  the  first  starting  from  Trenton  at 
half  past  seven,  A.  M  ,  and  Morrisville  at  8,  with  horses 
— the  second  from  Trenton  at  2  o'clock,  P.  M.,  and 
Morrisville  at  half  past  two,  with  locomotive.  The 
first  line  from  Philadelphia  will  leave  at  half  past  8, 
A.  VI.  with  locomotive,  and  the  second  line  at  two,  P. 
M.  with  horses.  We  are  glad  to  learn  that  Aim's  com- 
modious omnibuses  have  been  engaged  to  ca>ry  pas- 
sengers to  the  depot,  near  Kensington.  This  road  can- 
not fail.  It  is  the  interest  of  every  traveller  to  en- 
courage it,  and  it  will  be  encouraged. — Inquirer. 


PROCEEDINGS  OF  COUNCILS. 

The  Select  and  Common  Councils  held  a  joint  meet- 
ing, and  re  elected  the  following  gentlemen  as  Inspec- 
tors of  the  public  prisons: 

THOMAS   HAllPER, 
JAMES   HUTCHINSON, 
TOBIAS   HUBEK. 

IN  COMMON  COUNCIL. 

Mr.  Yarrall  presented  the  following  communication, 
which  was  referred  to  the  committee  on  Lighting  and 
Watching: 

To  the  Select   and   Common  Councils  of  the    City  of 
Philadelphia. 

Gentlemen: — The  subscribers  respectfully  represent, 
that  they  are  largely  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
Sperm  Oil  and  Candles,  and  that  thoy  are  desirous  of 
supplying  the  City.  For  several  years,  Thomas  M. 
Coffin,  (of  this  firm)  h»d  the  contract,  by  which  he 
agreed  to  deliver  oil  to  the  watchmen,  in  such  quanti- 
ties and  at  such  times  as  it  might  be  required,  by  which 
a  saving  was  made  to  the  city  of  several  thousand  dol- 
lars,  in  leakage,  interest,  labor,  rents,  &c.  and  furnish- 
ed to  the  contractor,  a  sure  market  for  an  article  of  his 
manufacture.  An  offer  having  been  made  to  supply 
the  city  (in  large  quantities,)  at  a  trifle  less  per  gallon 
than  T.  M.  Coffin  was  willing  to  furnish  it,  his  proposal 


was  rejected.  The  subscribers  repectfully  request* 
that  you  will  appoint  a  committee  to  take  the  subjec* 
into  consideration,  to  whom  they  can  more  fully  express 
their  views,  than  would  be  prop,  rat  the  present  time. 
COFFIN  &LANDELL. 
Philadelphia,  Nov.  3,  1834. 

U.  S.  Gazette. 


Steam  Engikesin  Schdtlkill  Coustt. — Six  Steam 
Engines  have  been  introduced  within  the  last  two 
years  into  this  region,  all  of  which  are  in  full  opera- 
tion.  In  these  Engines  Anthracite  coal  is  exclusive- 
ly used  as  a  fuel.  Five  of  these  Engines  are  stationary, 
and  the  sixth  is  a  Locomotive  Engine  employed  on  the 
Little  Schuylkill  Rail  Road.  Anthracite  Coal  is  also 
exclusively  used  as  a  fuel  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
and  Ph  ladelphia  and  Germantown  Rul  Roads.  A 
piactical  Engineer  of  this  region,  who  has  had  expert 
ence  in  diis  line  in  England,  informs  us  that  Anthracite 
is  preferable  to  Bituminous  lor  this  purpose,  inasmuch 
as  it  affords  a  more  regular  and  constant  heat.  The 
Bituminous  species  consumes  itself  rapidly,  and  hence 
the  difficulty  of  keeping  up  a  heat  of  uniform  tempera- 
ture. Now  that  the  several  markets  on  the  seaboard 
are  so  abundantly  supplied  with  this  fuel,  and  the  fact 
is  so  notorious  that  this  and  other  regions  are  capable 
of  supplying  any  quantity  that  may  be  required,  it  is  a 
matter  of  surprise  to  us  that  our  steamboats  do  not  make 
preparations  for  using  it.  The  adaptation  of  this  fuel 
to  steamboats  and  the  superior  advantages  to  be  deriv- 
ed from  its  use,  have  been  sufficiently  established  by 
actual  experiment.  What  then  remains  to  hinder  its 
immediate  introduction?  'Ihe  competition  which  already 
exists  among  the  several  regions,  is  a  full  security 
against  exorbitant  prices,  and  there  can  surely  be  no 
doubts  entertained  of  the  ability  of  these  regions  to 
keep  up  large  stocks  in  the  several  markets.  A  dis- 
like to  innovation  is,  we  know,  a  principle  deeply  im- 
planted in  human  nature— and  even  when  the  advanta- 
ges resulting  from  such  innovation  are  apparent,  it 
frequently  happens  that  the  principle  triumphs.  This 
is  the  only  way  in  which  we  can  account  for  the  great 
delay  which  attends  the  introduction  of  Anthracite  as  a 
fuel  into  steamboats.  —Miners'  Journal. 


PENNSYLVANIA  AND  OHIO  CANAL. 

Meeting  of  Canal  Commissioners. 

The  Commissioners  for  constructing  the  Cross  Cct 
Canal,  to  connect  the  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  Canals, 
from  near  the  mouth  of  Mahoning,  to  the  Portage  Sum- 
mit, are  requested  to  meet  at  the  house  of  Samuel  M'- 
Clure,  in  the  town  of  Beaver,  on  Fiiday  the  21st  day 
of  November  next,  at  10  o'clock,  A.  M.  A  general  at- 
tendance of  the  Board  is  particularly  requested. 

A.  LACOCK,  Pres't. 

Beaver.  Oct.  30,  1834. 

The  following  gentlemen  constitute  the  Board  of 
Commissioners,  viz: 

Abner  Lacock,  Stephen  Stone,  John  Dickey,  Robert 
Darragh,  and  1  homas  Henry,  of  Beaver;  Charles  Sha- 
ler,  and  Hugh  Davis,  of  Alleghen)  ;  Benjamin  Chew, 
of  Philadelphia;  Joseph  T.  Boyd,  and  John  Fisher,  cf 
Mercer;  Leicester  King,  and  William  Itayen,  of  Trum- 
bull; Jonathan  Sloane,  Eliakim  Crosby,  of  Portage; 
Wm.  Ayres,  and  Jacob  Mechling,  of  Butler. — Beaver 
Argus. 


From  the  Beaver  Argus. 

STEAM  BOAT  FACILITIES,  &c. 

I      To  the  travelling  public,   who  have  occasion  to  pass 

I  between  Pittsburg  and   Economy,   Btaver,  Wellsville, 

1  Steubcnville,   or    Wheeling;  it    will    be  gratifying   to 
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learn, that  there  are  four  regular  daily  boats  now  plying 
between  Pittsburg  and  the  towns  above  mentioned,  be- 
sides those  between  Wellsville,  Steubenville,  and 
Wheeling. 

The  well  known,  rapid  little  Steam  Boat  Beaver,  with 
her  Keel  boat  progeny,  A.  B.  U. ;  and  the  new,  splen- 
did, light  draught,  stern  wheel  Steamer  IVellsville,  and 
her  A.  B.C.  family,  present  to  the  public,  facilities 
deserving  of  liberal  encouragement,  which,  we  are 
happy  to  learn,  is  now  enjoyed  by  them. 

1  he  following  is  understood  to  be  the  arrangement 
for  these  boats,  viz:  Leave  Pittburg  and  Wellsville, 
every  morning  at  8  or  9  o'clock;  each  steam  boat  ha- 
ving a  keel  boat  in  tow:  touch  at  Beaver  Point(the  mouth 
of  Big  Beaver)  about  12  o'clock,  to  land  and  receive  pas- 
sengers, way  freight, &c.  anil  then  through  to  Pittsburg, 
and  Wellsville,  the  same  evening.  To  save  delay,  and 
the  trouble  of  ware-housing,  each  boat,  while  she  has 
a  keel  by  her  side,  loaded  with  freight,  will  have  others, 
discharging  and  receiving  goods,  &c.  at  Pittsburg, 
Wellsville,  and  Beaver,  where  Clerks  are  in  constant 
attendance  for  that  purpose. 

By  this  arrangement,  these  boats,  though  not  large, 
are  rendered  as  pleasant  for  passengers  as  any  others  on 
the  river;  and  while  those  in  the  vicinity  will  not  fail 
to  profit  by  such  improvements,  it  is  believed  that  hun- 
dreds, who  journey  beyond  these  limits,  will  relieve  the 
Odium  of  a  stage,  by  30,  50,  70,  or  100  miles  upon 
these  boats,  and  then  diverge  from   the  river,  through 

various  stage  routes,  from  the  places  above  mentioned  There  are  nine  "  Rolling  Mills,"  cutting  2  tons  of 
—or  pursue  their  course,  as  the  case  may  be,  by  large  '  Nal,s  aml  1-°"in<r  8  tons  of  'rem  per  day,  on  the  average, 
boats,  down  the  river,  &c.  I  aild  employing  from  70  to  90  hands  each. 

We  also  perceive,  bv  a  late  bill,  that  this  line  is  con-        There  are  six  "  Cotton  Factories,"  with  an   aggre- 
nected  with  the  transportation  lines  from  Philadelphia  {  pte,of  20.000  spindles,   116  power  looms,   and  7 
to  Pittsburg,   and  with  the  Canal  boats,   upon  the  Bea- 


re-imbiirsed  bv  the  voluntary  contribution  of  the  citi- 
zens of  the  City  and  County  of  Philadelphia. 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  six  persons  in  each 
ward  of  the  city  and  Districts  of  Philadelphia,  be  ap- 
pointed to  make  collections  for  the  relief  of  the  suffer- 
ers aforesaid. 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  five  persons  be  ap- 
pointed  to  inquire  who  are  the  sufferers,  and  the 
amount  of  loss  which  they  have  individually  sus- 
I  tained,  and  also  to  receive  from  the  Treasurer  the 
funds  thus  collected,  and  to  distribute  the  same 
among  the  sufferers,  in  proportion  to  their  respective 
losses. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  thereupon  appointed. 
— John  Swift,  Benj.  Duncan,  Isaac -Elliott,  Bela  Bad- 
ger, and  D    Henry  Fl  ckwir. 

Charles  Robb  was  appointed  Treasurer. 

Resolved,  That  the  Chairman  and  Secretary  have 
power  to  fill  all  vacancies  which  may  occur  in  the  above 
Committees. 

BENJ.  DUNCAN,  Chairman- 

Isaac  Elliott,  Sec'iy. 

FOUNDRIES,  ENGINE  FACTORIES,  &c. 

There  are,  in  the  city  of  Pittsburg,  sixteen  "  Foun- 
dries and  Engine  Factories"  of  the  largest  denomina- 
tion,  besides   numerous  other  establishments   of   less 


magnitude. 

There  are  nine 


ver  Canal,  now  navigable  to  New  Castle;  and  we  can- 
not doubt  that  this  will  soon  become  an  important  tho- 
roughfare between  Pittsburg  and  the  Lakes,  as  it  will 
afford  vaiiety,  without  loss  of  time. 

Besides  the  two  bouts  already  named,  the  New  Cas- 
lle,  a  new  and  beautiful  boat,  plies  daily  between 
Pittsburg  and  Beaver;  and  the  Enterprise  between 
Pittsburg  and  Wellsville — they  both  tow  keel  boats  of 
their  own;  but  as  to  other  particulars,  we  are  ignorant. 
A  PASSENGER. 

From  Poulson's  American  Daily  Advertiser,  Nov.  1. 
Rain. — Quantity  of  rain    which  has   fallen  in  each 
month  of  the  present  year. 
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Pennsylvania  Hospital,  11th  mo.  1st,  1834. 

PUBLIC   MEETING. 

At  an  adjourned  meeting  of  citizens  held  at  the 
County  Court  House,  on  the  evening  of  the  27th  tilt .  to 
take  into  consideration  the  most  proper  means  of  afford- 
ing relief  to  James  Hobb  and  others,  for  losses  sustain- 
ed by  the  destruction  of  their  property,  on  the  night  of 
the  general  election. 

On  motion  of  Jacob  F.  Hoeckley,  Esq.  supported 
by  the  Hon.  James  Harper,  and  John  Swift,  Esq.  it 
was 

Resolved,  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  meeting,  the 
damage  sustained  by  James  Robb,  and  others  in  conse- 
quence ot  the  conflagration  in  Moyamensing,  on  the 
evening  of  the  14th  October,  b)  which  five  houses,  the 
property  of  James  Hobb,  together  with  the  furniture 
of  the  occupants,  were   entirely  consumed,  should  be 


hands. 

Six  extensive  "  White-lead  Factories," 

Five  extensive  "  Brewerits,"  besides  smaller   ones. 

Six  "  Steam  Saw  Mills." 

Four  "Steam  Grist  Mills." 

Ten  extensive  "  Glass  Works." 

Upwards  of  one  hundred  steam  engines  in  full  opera- 
tion. 

There  are,  moreover,  innumerable  establishments 
for  the  manufacture  of  Ploughs,  Timber  Wheels, 
Screws  of  all  kinds,  Saddle-trees,  Machine:  Cards, 
Bells,  Brass  Work  of  every  description,  Locks,  &c.  all 
manufactured  extensively  for  exportation  — Fitts.  Adv. 

THE  HEALTH  OF  THE  CITY. 

When  an  epidemic  of  a  most  destructive  character  is 
destroying  its  thousands  all  around  us,  and  encompass- 
ing us  about, there  are  so  many  anxieties  and  apprehen- 
sions abroad,  and  the  fears  of  the  timid  incline  them, 
unconsciously,  to  magnify  and  misrepresent,  we  think  it 
cannot  but  give  confidence  if  we  appeal  to  the  evidence 
of  facts,drawing  our  information  fom  authentic  records. 
The  following  is  a  correct  exhibit  of  the  deaths  in  this 
city  and  vicinity,  as  they  have  been  reported  and  pub- 
lished by  the  Board  of  Health,  for  the  last  ten  years, 
in  that  week,  in  the  month  of  September,  which  most 
nearly  embraces  the  days  which  were  included  in  the 
last  week. 

Deaths. 

1825  from  Sept.  the  10th  to  17 


1826 

9 

16 

95 

1827 

8 

15 

77 

1828 

6 

13 

99 

1829 

5 

12 

94 

1830 

4 

11 

94 

1831 

10 

17 

108 

1832 

8 

15 

124 

1833 

7 

14 

83 

1834 

6 

13 

95 

A  sligh 

t  examination  of  this 

table  will  sho 

v  that,  not- 

withstanding  our  very  great  increase  of  population,  that 
the  deaths  last  week,  are  rather  fewer  in  number  than 
the  average  of  the  last  ten  years.— Commercial  Mel. 
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RIGHTS  OF  UNINCORPORATED    SOCIETIES. 

The  Opinion  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States, 
in  and  for  the  Eastern  District  of  Pennsylvania,  on 
the  Will  of  Sarah  Zane,  a  member  of  the  Saciety  of 
Friends. — ipril  term,  1833. 

(Published  by  request.) 
T,  Sarah  Zane,  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  single 
woman,  through  the  tender  mercies  of  my  Heavenly 
Father,  being  of  sound  disposing  mind  and  memory, 
and  in  health  of  body,  do  make  this  my  last  Will  and 
Testament,  in  manner  and  form  following,  that  is  to 
say; — 

1st.  I  will  and  direct  that  all  my  just  debts  and  funer- 
al expenses  be  paid  as  soon  after  my  decease  as  is  con- 
venient. 

2d.  I  devise  and  bequeath  unto  my  nephew  John, 
son  of  my  late  brother  John  Zane,  the  income  or  rent 
of  fifteen  acres  of  meadow  land,  with  the  barn  thereon, 
in  the  township  of  Moyamensing,  in  the  county  of 
Philadelphia,  situate  on  the  east  side  of  the  road  leading 
from  the  said«»ty  to  Greenwich  Point  or  ferry,  adjoin- 
ing land  belonging  to  the  Hamilton  estate.  The  above 
said  land  running  to  low  water  mark  and  Delaware 
river.  Also,  two-thirds  my  part  of  a  house  in  Biddle's 
Alley,  between  Second  and  Third,  near  High  street, 
Philadelphia.     Al: 


two-thirds  of  a  ground  rent  of  six 
pounds  per  annum,  on  Mulberry,  between  Seventh  and 

i..-   i..K    .       t      di   i    i  i    i  •        -y  .  -    ,   ,        part  01  thirty  acres  belonging  to  my  clear  tat 

Eighth  streets,  Philadelphia,    at  present  occupied  by    |,      a  ,    .,     •        ,     ,    ,       §    *>  .     .      f      .   ,      .. 
T  °     ....         ...   .,  i     u       £.        ■  •      }  I       the  flats  thereunto  belonging:,  to  be  kept  by  tli 

Joseph  Ely }  with  the  yearly  benefits  arising  from  the  •        ..         r         ■ ,  c     .1         b  r    V     i  .i 

m.-     c-        c    •     u       i    a  ri      i      •.     .  j    meeting  aforesaid  for  the  purpose  of  a  fund,  th 

cultivation  of  six  hundred   acres  of  land,   situate   and  ' 

bounded  by  Grove  creek,  near  Wheeling,  in  the  state 
of  Virginia — part  of  the  same  tract  belonging  to  my 
honoured  falher  near  forty  years.  All  the  above  de- 
scribed property  I  give  to  my  nephew  John  Zane,  in 
trust,  with  the  injunction  of  keeping  the  buildings 
aforesaid  and  land  in  best  order,  out  of  rents  issuing 
therefrom;  the  residue  of  said  annual  rents  to  be  ap- 
plied towards  the  real  useful  education  of  his  children, 
viz  Hannah,  Mary,  Isaac,  Sarah,  Anthony,  and  John, 
until  the  youngest  of  the  aforesaid  children  arrive  to 
twenty  one  years  of  age,  then  the  above  said  real  pro- 
perty  to   be  divided  equally   between  his   sons  Isaac 

Zane,  Anthony     Zane,    and    John    Zane,    and  their  |  ?,nm,al,!y;nrth,e  monthly   meeting 
heirs. 

3d.  I  give  to  Maria  Antonietta  Zane,  wife  of  my 
said  nephew  John  Zane,  the  sum  of  one  thousand  dol- 
dars,  to  be  paid  her  in  three  years  after  my  decease. 


silver  soup  ladle,  to  be  given  her  when  she  attains  to 
eighteen  years  of  age. 

7th.  I  give  to  my  executor  the  sum  of  three  thousand 
dollars  for  the  purchase  of  a  ground  rent,  or  three  equal 
good  ground  rents,  clear  of  taxes  and  incumbrances,  in 
the  incorporated  part  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia;  I  will 
and  direct  my  executors  to  secure  the  above  said  three 
ground  rents,  with  the  interests  or  rents  arising  there- 
from, until  Sarah  Zane,  the  daughter  of  my  aforesaid 
nephew  John  Zane,  attains  to  twenty-one  years  of  age, 
then  the  above  three  thousand  dollars  principal,  with 
the  interest  thereon,  to  be  paid  equally  to  my  above 
said  nieces,  Sarah  Zane,  one  thousand  dollars  with 
the  interest  thereon;  to  her  sister  Hannah  Zane,  one 
thousand  dollars,  with  the  interest  thereon;  to  her 
sister  Mary  Zane,  one  thousand  dollars,  with  the 
interest  thereon,  all  daughters  of  my  nephew  John 
Zane. 

Slh.  I  give  to  Sarah,  sister  of  my  nephew  John  Zane, 
and  daughter  to  my  late  brother  John  Zane,  to  be  paid 
her  in  current  coin  of  the  United  States,  one  thousand 
dollars  in  three  years  after  my  decease;  also  a  com- 
plete set  of  tea  China,  and  an  old-fashioned  silver  tea- 
kettle. 

9th.  I  give  to  the  yearly  meeting  of  Friends  held  in 
Philadelphia,  of  which  I  am  a  member,  eight  acres  of 
meadow  land,  situate  on  Greenwich  point  road,  being 
part  of  thirty  acres  belonging  to  my  clear  father,  with 

the  yearly 

g  aforesaid  tor  the  purpose  ot  a  fund,  the  income 

of  which,  after  keeping  it  in  good  order,   to  be    paid 

as   an  annual  subscription  into  the  yearly   meeting's 

stock. 

10di.  I  give  most  affectionately  to  the  five  monthly 
meetings  of  woman  Friends,  held  in  Philadelphia,  viz: 
Philadelphia  Monthly  Meeting,  Monthly  Meeting  of  the 
North  District,  Monthly  Meeting  for  the  Southern  Dis- 
trict, Monthly  Meeting  for  the  Western  District,  and 
Green  street  Monthly  Meeting— to  each  of  the  above 
said  monthly  meetings  two  hundred  dollars,  making  in 
the  whole  one  thousand  dollars,  to  purchase  ground 
rents;  the  income    whereof  I  request  to  be   received 


collections  towards 
the  relief  of  the  poor  members  belonging  thereto. 

11th.  Whereas  about  the   year  seventeen  hundred 

and  fifty-nine,  Captain  Newcastle,  an  Indian   chief  or 

messenger,  ordered  thirty  pounds,  Pennsylvania  cur- 

4th.  I  will  that   the  said  Maria  Antonietta  Zane  lake  I  rency,  to  be  paid  to  my  dear  father,  for  the  use  of  his 


into  her  care  the  furniture  of  my  best  chamber,  with  a 
silver  salver,  marked  H.  Z.  in  trust  for  her  daughter 
Hannah  Zane,  until  she  obtains  to  eighteen  years  of 
age. 

5th.  I  will  in  like  manner  that  the  said  Maria 
Antonietta  Zane  take  into  her  care  the  furniture  of  the 
chamber  I  lodge  in,  and  all  my  plate  marked  S.  Z.  with 
my  chased  gold  watch,  for  her  daughter  Sarah  Zane, 
until  she  is  of  ape. 

6th.  1  will  that  Maria  Antonietta  Zane  take  into  her 
charge  for  her  daughter  Mary,  all  the  furniture  in  my 
front  parlour,  also  all  the  furniture  in  my  back  parlour, 


two  cousins,  a  bny  and  a  girl.     The  boy  soon  after  died. 
The  girl,  named  Betty,  received  a  part  of  the  above 
thirty  pounds  at   different  times,  by  Thomas  King,  an 
Indian  chief;  but  as  no  information  could  be  obtained 
of  said  Betty  for  forty  years;  and  the   residue  of  the 
thirty  pounds  now  in  my  possession,  Iain  desirous  that 
the  full  sum  of  thirty  pounds  principal,   with  the  inter- 
est from  the  year  seventeen   hundred  and   fifty-nine 
until  the  time  it  is  paid,  which  I  desire  to  be  into  faith- 
ful hands;  therefore  I  will  and  direct  my  executor  to 
pay  to  the  treasurer  of  the  committee  of  the  Yearly 
Meeting  of  Friends  held  in   Philadelphia,  appointed  to 
except  the  cbek  made  by  David  Rittenhouse,  and  extra  j  relieve  the  Indians,  for  the   benefit  of  said  Indians,  ac- 
large   white  walnut  dining-table,  which  was  my  dear  !  cording  to  their  best  judgment  in  justice  and  equity, 
father's;  also  a  silver  pint  cm,  without  mark,   and  a)      12th.  I  give  to  my  executors  a  legacy  or  sum  of  three 
Vcl.   XIV.  39 
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hundred  dollars,  to  be  paid  by  them  to  the  treasurer  of 
the  committee  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends,  held  in 
Philadelphia,  appointed  to  relieve  the  Indians,  to  the 
benefit  of  said  Indians. 

13th.  I  give  to  my  kinswoman  Sarah  Pancoast, 
widow  of  David  Pancoast,  in  Alexandria,  Virginia,  five 
hundred  dollars,  to  be  paid  to  her  in  six  months  after 
my  decease. 

14th.  I  give  to  my  friend  Mary  Pleasants,  widow  of 
Samuel  Pleasants,  six  silver  table  spoons,  marked 
I.  H.  P.  also  the  sum  of  five  hundred  dollars,  to  be  paid 
her  within  six  months  after  my  decease. 
•  15th.  I  give  to  my  friend  Sarah  Pemberton  a  silver 
coffee-pot. 

16th.  To  her  niece  Hannah  Parke,  in  like  manner, 
two  silver  saucers,  six  silver  desert  spoons,  marked 
I.  R.  P.  and  two  extra  large  fine  damask  table  cloths, 
with  six  napkins  to  match  them,  six  in  number. 

17th.  I  give  to  my  executors  the  sum  of  one  thousand 
dollars,  to  pay  to  tlie  treasurer  of  the  committee  ap- 
pointed by  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends,  held  in  Bal- 
timore, for  the  transactions  of  the  relief  and  benefit  of 
the  Ind  ans  that  the  said  Yearly  Meeting,  with  the 
Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends,  held  at  Mount  Pleasant,  in 
the  state  of  Ohio,  hath  under  their  care,  toward  civili- 
zation, having  the  tribe  of  Tuscaroras  first  in  view,  if  to 
be  found  within  two  years. 

18th.  I  give  affectionately  to  Friends  composing  the 
Baltimore  Yearly  Meeting,  five  hundred  dollars,  to  be 
realized  in  that  city,  so  that  the  interest  or  income 
thereof  be  annually  paid  into  tlieir  collection,  toward 
their  yearly  meeting  stock,  if  one  exists;  if  not,  I  will, 
if  it  be  the  mind  of  Friends  belonging  thereto,  the  en- 
couragement to  establish  one. 

19th  I  give  affectionately  to  Friends  composing  the 
Yearly  Meeting  held  at  Mount  Pleasant;  state  of  Ohio, 
five  hundred  dollars,  to  be  realized  so  that  the  interest 
or  income  thereof  be  annually  paid  into  their  collection 
toward  their  yearly  meeting  stock,  if  one  exists;  if  not, 
I  will,  if  it  is  the  mind,  and  agreeable  to  the  Friends 
belonging  thereto,  the  encouragement  to  establish  one. 

20th.  I  give  to  the  select  members  belonging  to  the 
monthly  meeting  of  woman  Friends,  held  at  Hopewell, 
Frederick  county,  Virginia,  five  hundred  dollars,  to  be 
realized  in  the  town  of  Winchester,  in  the  same  county, 
the  interest  or  income  issuing  therefrom  to  be  annually 
paid  into  the  treasury  of  the  above  said  monthly  meet- 
ing's stock,  towards  the  relief  of  the  poor  belonging 
thereto. 

21st.  I  give  to  my  dear  friends  composing  Centre 
Preparative  Meeting,  belonging  to  Hopewell  Monthly 
Meeting,  the  sum  of  five  hundred  dollars  towards  en- 
larging Friends'  monthly  meeting  house  in  Winchester, 
if  that  meeting  think  it  expedient,  and  to  assist  build- 
ing a  stone  wall,  so  as  to  enclose  the  whole  lot  whereon 
the  said  meeting  house  is  erected. 

22d.  I  give  to  the  citizens  of  Winchester  above  said, 
one  thousand  dollars  to  purchase  a  fire-engine  and  hose, 
to  be  kept  in  best  repair,  with  my  affection  and  grati- 
tude. 

23d.  I  give  to  my  much  respected  friend  Charles 
Magill,  of  Winchester,  Virginia,  my  large  silver  tank- 
ard, in  remembrance  of  his  friendship,  with  one  thou- 
sand dollars  in  specie,  under  a  grateful  sense  of  the 
kind  accommodations  in  his  office  for  books. 

24th,  I  give  to  my  very  dear  friend  Mary  Buckner 
Magill,  wife  of  Charles  Magill,  one  hundred  eagles  in 
gold  coin  currency  of  the  United  States,  equal  to  one 
thousand  dollars,  in  most  grateful  and  affectionate  re- 
membrance of  the  sincere  and  firm  Friendship  that  has 
subsisted  between  us  for  a  number  of  years. 

25th.  I  give  to  my  executors  five  hundred  dollars  to 
purchase  ground  rents,  clear  of  incumbrances,  in  the 
city  of  Philadelphia,  as  an  affectionate  token  to  Sarah 
Z.  Mills,  daughter  of  Robert  and  Eliza  Mills,  of  Balti- 
more.— the  above  said  ground  rent  of  five  hundred, 
with  the  interest  arising  therefrom,  to  be  conveyed  and 


paid  to  the  aforesaid  Sarah  Z.  Mills  when  she  attains  to 
twenty-one  years  of  age. 

26th.  I  give  to  my  executors  three  hundred  dollars 
to  purchase  a  good  ground  rent,  clear  of  taxes,  in  the 
city  of  Philadelphia,  to  be  secured  in  the  hands  of 
Doctor  Edwin  Atlee,  for  his  daughter  Sarah  Z.  Atlee, 
until  she  obtains  to  twenty-one  years  of  age,  when  the 
ground  rent,  with  the  income,  to  be  delivered  to  the 
said  Sarah  Z    Atlee. 

27th.  I  give  to  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital  my  clock, 
made  by  David  Rittenhouse,  now  standing  in  my  back 
parlour.  Also  an  extra  large  white  walnut  dining 
table,  which  was  my  dear  father's  (it  is  eighty  years 
old,)  with  the  looking-glass  that  hangs  above  it,  with  a 
large  concave  mirror;  and  a  set  of  five  quarto  volumes 
of  Ancient  Philosophical  Translations,  and  the  monthly 
Review,  in  twenty-five  volumes,  to  the  year  1735.  I 
give  to  the  Managers  of  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital  five 
hundred  dollars,  as  a  fund,  the  interest  of  which  I  will 
and  direct  annually  to  be  appropriated  as  a  premium  to- 
such  patients  as,  when  discharged,  shall  merit  for  good 
conduct,  the  approbation  of  the  Managers  of  that  Insti- 
tution, and  by  them  to  be  applied  as  a  reward  for  good 
behaviour. 

28th.  I  give  to  my  friends  Dr.  Samuel  P.  Griffitts, 
Dr.  John  W.  Moore,  and  Dr.  Joseph  Parish,  six  hun- 
dred dollars  for  the  dispensaries,  that  is  to  say,  to  the 
Philadelphia  Dispensary  two  hundred  dollars,  to  the 
Dispensary  in  the  Northern  Liberties  two  hundred 
dollars,  to  the  Dispensary  in  Southwark  two  hundred 
dollars. 

29th.  I  give  to  my  friends  Goldsmith  Chandlee, 
Samuel  S.  "Wayne,  and  Samuel  Brown,  five  hundred 
dollars,  to  be  realized  in  such  manner  as  their  best  judg- 
ment dictate,  so  that  an  interest  may  be  obtained 
towards  the  support,  should  it  be  necessary,  of  Venus 
and  Daniel,  two  people  of  color  emancipated  by  me 
from  the  Marlbro  estate,  in  the  year  1796,  Frederick 
county,  Virginia. 

30th.  I  give  to  my  executors  three  hundred  dollars 
to  be  invested  in  the  saving  bank  or  life  annuities,  for 
the  use  of  those  domestics  who  are  in  my  service,  and 
been  so  six  months  preceding  my  decease;  each  of 
them  to  have  a  bed  and  sufficient  bedding  and  bed- 
steads. 

31st.  Whereas  the  heir  of  the  late  Elizabeth  Roberts, 
daughter  of  Joseph  Galloway,  formerly  of  Philadelphia, 
hath  deposited  a  bond  of  one  hundred  pounds,  Penn- 
sylvania currency,  in  the  hands  of  Wm.  Rawle  and 
Joseph  Jenks,  agents  for  the  estate  of  Elizabeth 
Roberts'  daughter,  now  in  Great  Britain.  I  believing 
the  above  said  bond  to  be  given  by  my  brother  Isaac 
Zane,  of  Virginia,  a  number  of  years  since — the  bond 
for  many  years  out  of  reach.  The  interest  hath  not, 
that  it  appears,  been  paid.  I  will  and  direct  my  execu- 
tors to  pay  the  said  one  hundred  pounds  principal,  and 
the  legal  interest  thereon  from  the  day  of  its  date  till 
paid  in  full. 

32d.  The  residue  of  my  estate  I  give  and  bequeath 
to  my  late  brother  John  Zane's  son  John  Zane,  for 
children,  viz.  Hannah  Zane,  Mary  Zane,  Isaac  Zane, 
Sarah  Zane,  Anthony  Zane,  and  John  Zane,  share  and 
share  alike,  when  the  youngest  arrives  at  twenty  one 
years  of  age;  their  father,  John  Zane,  receiving 
and  applying  the  interest  thereof  for  their  useful  edu- 
cation. 

Lastly.  I  do  nominate  and  appoint  my  respected 
friends  Samuel  Coates  and  ,  of  Philadelphia, 

and  Jacob  Rinker,  of  Virginia,  executors  of  this  my  last 
will  and  Testament;  giving  them,  my  above  named 
executors,  full  power  to  sell  by  private  sale  my  house 
in  Chestnut  street,  to  meet  the  payments  herein  direct- 
ed; and  if  that  be  insufficient,  to  sell  Marlbro  Estate,  in 
Virginia,  belonging  to  my  late  brother  Isaac  Zane: 
hereby  revoking  all  former  and  other  wills  by  me  here- 
tofore made,  and  declaring  this  to  be  my  last  will  and 
testament.      In  witness  whereof,  I  hereunto  set   my 
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hand  and  affix  my  seal  in  Philadelphia,  this  24th  day  of 
the  third  month,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  nineteen- 

SARAH  ZANE.     (seal.) 


MAGILL  AND  OTHEI 


1  Opinion  of  tl 
£.  livered  by 
j      Baldwin. 


ic  Court  de- 
Mr.  Justice 


BROWN. 

This  case  arises  on  the  will  of  Sarah  Zane,  a  member 
of  the  Society  of  Friends,  who  in  the  body  thereof, 
describes  herself  as  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia:  she 
died  in  Virginia,  but  as  it  has  not  been  questioned,  we 
shall  assume  this  to  have  been  the  place  of  lier  domicil 
at  the  time  of  her  death,  the  law  of  the  state  must 
therefore  govern  her  disposition  of  her  personal  pro- 
perty, as  well  as  of  her  real  estate  situated  here.  1 
Binney  336.  44.  3  Rawle,  318.  3  Pennsylvania  Re- 
ports, 186.  7- 

The  questions  which  have  been  made  in  the  argu- 
ment, and  those  which  necessarily  arise  in  the  case, 
are  of  the  most  interesting  kind;  involving  the  capacity 
of  the  Quaker  societies  of  this  and  other  states,  to  take 
real  or  personal  estate  by  devise,  without  a  charter  of 
incorporation;  their  right  to  enjoy  it  for  their  own  use, 
as  a  body  united  for  the  purpose  of  religion,  charity  and 
education,  and  what  now  are  by  the  law  of  the  land, 
pious  and  charitable  uses,  for  which  valid  donations  can 
be  made  by  deed  or  will. 

In  referring  to  the  history  of  the  settlement  of  this 
state,  the  principles  of  its  first  settlers,  the  character  of 
its  founder,  his  systems  and  institutions,  it  would  seem 
not  a  little  surprising,  that  such  questions  could  have 
remained  open  till  this  time:  if  there  are  any  subjects  on 
which  the  law  could  be  supposed  to  be  settled.it  would 
be  the  rights  of  religious  societies  and  charitable  estab- 
lishments. If  there  was  any  part  of  the  law  of  Eng- 
land which  could  be  congenial  to  the  spirit  and  policy 
of  the  colony,  and  likely  to  be  adopted  by  a  society  of 
men  who  sought  an  asylum  from  persecution  for  reli- 
gious opinion,  it  would  be  that  which  would  afford  the 
best  protection  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  rights,  privi- 
leges, immunities  and  estates,  as  a  religious  society.  If 
there  were  any  laws  which  they  would  be  disposed  to 
leave  behind  them,  they  would  be  those  which  grew 
out  of  feudal  tenures,  a  spirit  of  persecution,  or  an  es- 
tablished religion;  the  last  laws  which  they  would  intro- 
duce, would  be  those  which  created  a  forfeiture  of  all 
land  conveyed  loa  society  incorporated  for  the  purposes 
of  charity  and  religious  worship,  according  to  their  own 
consciences,  without  regard  to  the  mode  of  celebrating 
divine  service  as  prescribed  by  law,  or  which  prevent  a 
donation  for  such  uses  from  taking  effect,  without  a 
special  licence  by  charter  or  act  of  assembly.  Such 
would  be  the  natural  conclusion  from  the  known  and 
practical  principles  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  which 
have  distinguished  the  policy  and  jurisprudi  nee  of  this 
state  through  all  time,  as  founded  on  a  system  of  "  free 
and  unlimited  Catholicism"  in  matters  of  religion,  of  ex- 
panded benevolence  in  matters  of  charity,  and  equality 
of  rights  in  the  enjoyment  of'property. 

These  leading  features  are  so  strongly  impressed  on 
the  written  laws,  and  enter  so  deeply  into  I  he  customs 
and  common  law  of  the  state,  as  to  make  it  impossible  to 
mistake  the  character  and  tendency  of  the  system  in  the 
details  of  its  legislation,  by  colonial  authority,  or  the 
adoption  of  the  statutes  or  common  law  of  England.  It 
is  not  conceivable  that  the  Quaker  settlers  of  this  pro 
vince  should  have  introduced  those'laws  of  the  mother 
country,  which  would  incapacitate  them  as  individuals, 
or  a  religious  society,  from  taking,  holding,  or  enjoying 
property  as  a  matter  of  right  without  a  charter)  or  ex- 
pose to  a  forfeiture  to  the  proprietor,  or  mesne  land- 
lord, lands  conveyed  to  thern  for  the  purposes  of 
sepulture,  religious  worship,  or  charity,  and  above  all, 
that  William  Penn  should  have  adopted  the  statutes  of 
Henry  VIII.  declaring  the  celebration  of  divine  service 


according  to  the  rites  of  the  Catholic  Church,  to  be  su- 
perstitious, and  conveyances  for  its  use  illegal  and  void, 
and  the  statutes  of  mortmain  which  make  the  enjoy- 
ment of  property  by  a  religious  body,  dependant  on  the 
pleasure  and  permission  of  the  lord  of  the  fee,  while  at 
the  same  time  he  excluded  the  statute  of  the  43  Eliza- 
beth, and  the  mild  and  beneficent  principles  of  the 
common  law  which  that  statute  has  been  held  to  have 
restored. 

The  history  of  the  society  of  Quakers,  presents  no 
instance  of  an  incorporation: — did  they  adopt  any  rule 
of  law,  making  one  necessary  to  give  them  a  legal  ca« 
pacity  to  purchase  property?  they  have  enjoyed  it  from 
the  earliest  time  without  a  license  in  mortmain — is  it 
liable  to  be  now  seized  by  the  state  as  forfeited  by  the 
purchaser?  they  have  their  own  modes  of  worship  and 
system  of  charities — are  donations  for  their  support  to 
be  regulated  by  the  prohibitory  statutes  of  a  foreign 
country,  or  confined  to  the  uses  specified  in  its  laws? 
(Vide  2  Vezey,  senior  475.  )  they  have  kindred  socie- 
ties in  other  states — do  the  laws  of  this  invalidate  a  be- 
quest of  money  to  them  for  purposes  of  piety  and  chari- 
ty ?  These  »re  questions  which  have  been  made  by  the 
counsel  in  their  objections  to  the  devise  of  the  lot  of 
ground  to  the  yearly  meeting  of  Philadelphia,  and  the 
pecuniary  bequests  to  the  several  meetings  of  friends  in 
this  place,  and  in  Maryland,  Virginia  and  Ohio.  The 
objections  to  the  validity  of  the  disposition  of  this  will, 
are  not  founded  on  any  statutory  law  of  Pennsylvania, 
but  on  the  English  statutes  of  mortmain,  superstitious 
uses,  and  wills,  alleged  to  be  in  force  in  this  state  by 
usage,  though  not  adopted  by  any  act  of  assembly.— 
The  principles  of  the  common  law  have  also  been  reli- 
ed on,  as  supporting  the  objections  to  the  capacity  of 
the  parties  to  take,  for  the  want  of  an  incorporation,  as 
well  as  of  an  act  of  assembly,  containing  enabling  pro- 
visions,  analogous  to  the  43  Elizabeth,  validating  dispo- 
sitions for  religious,  literary  and  charitable  purposes, 
and  giving  jurisdiction  to  the  courts  to  carry  them  into 
effect,  as  they  can  do  in  England. 

The  field  of  investigation  is  from  its  nature  a  broad 
one,  and  from  the  confined  course  which  has  been 
taken  in  discussing  the  law  of  charities  in  the  various 
cases  which  have  arisen  is  in  a  great  measure  a  new 
one. 

Though  there  are  several  statutes  on  the  subject  in 
England,  prior  to  the  43  Elizabeth,  no  treatise  or  opin- 
ion contains  a  condensed  or  comparative  view  of  the 
system  of  charities,  which  has  grown  out  of  them,  so  as 
so  enable  us  by  any  authority  of  precedent,  or  adjudi- 
cation, to  ascertain  the  definite  source  of  the  various 
principles,  which  have  from  time  to  time,  become  em- 
bodied into  the  general  course  of  the  law  of  England. 
Nor  have  the  courts  of  the  United  States,  or  of  this 
State,  brought  into  contrast  or  comparison,  either  the 
policyof  the  government  of  England  and  this  country, 
in  relation  to  religious  establishments  and  the  righ's  of 
conscience — the  general  course  of  legislation  pursued 
in  either,  or  the  principles  of  the  common  law  indepen- 
dent of  the  statutes  alluded  to. 

Proceeding  on  the  assumption,  that  the  43  Elizabeth 
was  the  only  foundation  on  which  charities  could  be- 
supported,  in  opposition  to  prior  statutes,  and  that 
statute,  not  being  considered  in  force  here  unless  re- 
enacted,  the  courts  in  this  country  have  laid  down  prin- 
ciples, which  resting  solely  on  such  assumption,  cannot 
be  considered  as  authoritative  in  their  'onclusions,  if  on 
a  more  thoiough  examination  the  premises  on  which 
they  depend  should  appear  to  be  erroneous.  We  trust 
th-t  a  review  of  the  course  of  their  adjudication  on 
charities  will  show  that  it  has  not  become  so  settled  as 
to  be  sanctioned  by  the  maxim  of  "  communis  error 
j'neil  jus,"  or  that  in  endeavoring  to  ex'ract  the  rules 
which  must  govern  the  law  of  charities  from  the  consti- 
tution of  the  Union  and  t  is  State,  iis  statutes  and  usage 
and  the  statutes  and  common  law  of.  England,  wc    vio- 
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late  the  respect  due  to  the  decisions  of  courts  of  high 
authority. 

It  is  at  all  times  proper  to  discriminate,  between  the 
question  directly  presented  for  the  deliberate  considera- 
tion of  a  court,  on  which  they  exercise  their  judgment, 
by  a  solemn  abjudication;  and  those  observations  which 
are  made  by  way  of  illustration,  or  mere  declarations  of 
what  the  law  is,  on  any  particular  subject;  the  one  is 
binding  as  authority,  the  other  to  be  respected  only  as 
a  mere  opinion,  or  argument,  which  must  have  its  influ- 
ence, but  cannot  be  enforced  on  our  judgment. 

If  the  supreme  judicial  tribunal  of  the  State,  or  the 
Union,  have  judicially  considered  the  statutes  of 
mortmain  to  be  in  force,  this  court  is  bound  to  tike  the 
law  as  settled;  but  if  they  have  merely  declared  them  to 
be  so,  without  making  such  opinion  the  basis  of  their 
judgment,  or  have,  in  doing  so,  omitted  to  refer  to  the 
Supreme  law  of  the  land,  which  bears  on  the  question, 
this  court  may  and  ought  to  do  what  a  higher  one 
would  do,  notwithstanding  any  preconceived  or  ex- 
pressed opinion— compare  the  constitution  with  the 
statutes  and  be  governed  by  the  result. 

The  3d  section  of  the  3d  article  of  the  constitution 
of  the  United  States  prohibits  a  "  forfeiture  for  treason 
except  during  the  life  of  the  person  attainted;"  the 
constitution  of  Pennsylvania  extends  the  prohibition  to 
all  forfeitures  by  attainder  or  "felos  de  se,"  or  death  by 
casualties:  it  is  at  least  worth  the  inquiry  whether  a 
forfeiture  in  fee  is  incurred  by  an  alienation  in  mortmain; 
against  which,  no  prohibition  is  to  be  found  in  any  law 
of  the  State.  In  a  word,  whether  a  penal  law  of  Eng- 
land has  an  effect,  which  the  whole  power  of  the  fe- 
deral and  state  government  is  incompetent  to  give  to  a 
conviction  for  the  highest  crimes  known  to  their  laws. 
Vide  9  Sergeant  &  Rawle,  343. 

This  inquiry  necessarily  lea'lsto  an  investigation  of  the 
common  law,  so  as  to  find  out  whether  these  statutes 
are  in  affirmance  or  derogatory  of  its  principles,  which 
have  been  made  the  common  law  of  the  states  so  far 
as  applicable  to  its  policy;  if  they  are  of  the  latter 
character.then  how  have  they  become  in  force  in  Penn- 
sylvania, and  what  is  the  evidence  of  their  adoption  by 
legislation  or  usage?— As  these  statutes  impose  a  for- 
feiture  of  the  whole  estate  conveyed,  the  proposition 
that  they  are  in  force  here  ought  to  be  considered  as~ 
an  affirmative  one  to  be  made  out  by  those  who  assert, 
that  an  act  lawful  by  the  common  law,  is  prohibited  by 
a  statute.  The  penal  laws  of  England  have  been  pre- 
sumed  not  to  be  in  force  here— the  burthen  of  proof 
has  always  been  held  to  be  on  those  who  allege  a  for- 
feiture, by  an  act  punishable  only  by  statute;  and  it 
ought  to  be  clear  and  conclusive,  especially  on  subjects 
which  affect  the  rights  to  the  transmission  and  enjoy- 
ment of  property. 

If  there  was  any  one  subject  on  which  the  founder, 
the  legislature,  and  the  people  of  the  colony,  from  its 
first  settlement,  were  governed  by  a  settled,  unyield 
ing  course  of  policy,  it  was  to  facilitate  the  transmission 
of  estates,  to  secure  their  enjoyment,  and  disincnm- 
ber  them  of  all  restraints  attendant  on  feudal  tenures, 
the  forms  of  conveyance,  the  ceremonies  of  investiture, 
and  most  emphatically  to  protect  them  from  the  opera- 
tion of  all  laws  growing  out  of  an  established  religion, 
which  at  all  interfered  with  the  rights  of  conscience  or 
the  perfect  freedom  of  religious  worship.  Vide  Lisle  iw. 
Richards,  9  Sergeant  and  Rawlc,  326,  34.  339. 

The  chatter  of  privileges  of  1701,  the  colonial  laws, 
both  the  constitutions  of  1776  and  1790,  and  the  laws 
of  the  state,  are  in  the  same  spirit  which  induced  the 
people,  in  their  fir.st  act  of  assuming  independence.and 
establishing  government  by  their  own  authority,  to  pre- 
scribe the  following  oath  to  the  members  of  the  conven- 
tion who  formed  their  first  constitution:  "That  I  will  op- 
pose any  measure  that  shall  or  may  in  the  least  inter- 
fere with  or  obstruct  the  religious  principle  or  prac- 
tice of  any  of  the  good  people  of  this  province,  as 
heretofore  enjoyed/'  Convention  of  Penna.  39.      I  he 


constitution  was  in  the  spirit  of  this  oath,  and  de- 
clared the  rights  of  rel  gious  societies  and  corporate 
bodies  held  according  to  the  usage  of  the  colony  to 
be  inviolable;  we  have,  therefore,  a  plain  rule  of  de- 
cision by  the  supreme  law  of  the  state,  if  the  nature 
and  extent  of  such  usage  can  be  judicially  ascertain- 
ed. 

The  enjoyment  of  real  estate  in  perpetuity,  by  any 
body  incorporate  by  a  written  charter,  or  one  presumed 
by  law  from  evidence  of  long  possession  and  exer- 
cise of  corporate  franchise,  is  mortmain  per  se,-  if  on 
a  review  of  the  legislation  and  custom  of  the  colony 
before,  and  of  the  state  after  the  Revolution,  it  shall 
appear,  that  their  rights  have  been  the  subject  of  the 
most  continued  favour,  and  their  protection  is  provid- 
ed for  in  the  most  explicit  manner,  it  must  be  deemed 
conclusive  evidence  of  the  general  policy  of  the  state.at 
least,  if  it  does  not  establish  the  utter  incompatibility  of 
any  incapacity  in  any  body  of  men  not  only  to  take, but 
to  enjuy  an  estate  to  their  own  use,  with  the  whole 
scope  and  tenor  both  of  its  written  and  common  law. 

The  strong  constitutional  posit  on,  which  has  been 
assumed  by  the  senior  counsel  of  the  respondent  in  this 
case,  has  induced  us  to  examine  it  .with  a  degree  of  at- 
tention equally  called  for  by  the  magnitude  of  the  ques- 
tions involved,  and  by  the  conclusions  which  we  have 
felt  ourselves  bound  to  adopt;  in  some  respects  at 
variance  with  the  views  of  the  judges  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  as  to  the  necessity  of  an  ac- 
tual incorporation  to  give  the  capacity  to  take;  and  of 
those  of  this  state,  to  enable  a  corporation  to  enjuy  an 
estate.  We  think,  however,  that  it  will  be  found  to  ac- 
cord with  all  the  great  leading  principles  and  rules 
which  have  been  too  firmly  established  by  themselves 
to  be  now  shaken,  and  that  their  minds  would  have 
come  to  the  same  conclusion  as  ours  have  done,  if  the 
same  materials  for  investigation  had  been  presented  to 
them. 

Imreviewing  the  judicial  history  of  this  State.it  is  be- 
lieved that  there  will  be  found  no  decision,  that  an  in- 
corporation is  necessary  to  give  to  any  association  of  in- 
dividuals, the  capacily  of  taking  and  enjoying  an  estate 
in  perpetuity,  either  by  the  assumed  name  of  the  socie- 
ty— or  by  the  trustees  for  their  use — if  such  a  rule  ex- 
ists, it  is  only  by  the  common  law  as  adopted  here. 

Neither  is  there  an  adjudged  case,  turning  on  the 
statutes  of  mortmain,  by  which  any  estate  has  ever  been 
vested  in  the  commonwealth.by  a  forfeiture  incurred  in 
consequence  of  an  alienation  to  a  corporate  body,  with- 
out  license.charter.or  law;  or  any  evidence  that  such  li- 
cense was  ever  granted  by  the  proprietary  or  governor, 
or  any  public  grant  made  with  a  clause  of  "  non  ob- 
stante slaluto,"  in  any  patent,  charter,  or  act  of  Assem- 
bly under  the  colonial  or  State  government;  nor  does 
the  word  mortmain  appear  on  the  statute  book  for  one 
hundred  and  fifty  years  from  the  date  of  the  charter  to 
Penn. 

This  unbroken  silence  would  have  been  taken  as  con- 
clusive evidence  that  the  British  statutes  were  deemed 
wholly  inapplicable  to  the  fixed  policy  of  the  Colony 
and  State,  its  usage  and  fundamental  laws,  if  the  coun- 
trary  opinion  had  not  been  expressed  by  the  judges  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State,  and  adopted  by  the 
legislature  at  the  present  session.  Hence  arises  the 
importance,  as  well  as  delicacy,  of  the  questions  in- 
volved in  this  cause;  to  consider  them  open  after  the 
declared  opinion  of  both  departments  of  the  govern- 
ment, may  seem  to  indicate  a  want  of  respect  to  their 
authority,  but  when  we  feel  convinced  that  there  is  a 
law  of  higher  obligation  which  must  guide  our  judg- 
ment, we  are  bound  to  follow  it. 

The  view  which  we  feel  constrained  to  take  of  the 
constitutions  of  1701,  1776, and  1790,all  of  which  remain 
in  force,  so  far  as  respects  the  rights  of  property,  con- 
science, and  religious  worship,  is  this:  that  all  bodies 
united  for  religious,  charitable,  or  literary  purposes— 
though  without   a  written  charter  or  law— are  to  be 
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considered  as  corporations  by  prescription,  or  the 
usage  and  common  law  of  the  State,  with  all  the  attri- 
butes and  incidents  of  such  corporations,  by  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  common  law,  and  entitled  to  all  rights 
which  are  conformable  to  the  customs  of  the  Province. 
From  this  view  it  results,  that  if  the  statutes  of  mort- 
main apply  to  those  bodies  whose  charters  are  in  ex- 
istence, they  apply  equally  to  those  whose  charters  are 
presumed  from  prescription:  a  brief  summary  of  these 
provisions  will  show  th.it  they  embrace  all  corporations 
of  either  kind. 

The  9  Henry  III.  chaper  36,  declared  gifts  made  to 
any  religious  house  to  be  void,  and  that  the  land  given 
should  enure  to  the  lord  of  the  fee — the  7  Edward  I. 
prohibited  all  alienations  in  mortmain  under  a  like  for- 
feiture. These  statutes  were  evaded  by  fictitious  re- 
coveries till  the  13  Edward  I.  took  away  their  effect — 
a  new  mode  of  evasion  was  then  invented  by  con- 
veyances in  trust  for  uses  in  mortmain,  so  that  the  pro- 
fits went  to  religious  persons;  the  15  Richard  II.  ex- 
tended the  former  statutes  to  such  uses,  and  to  all 
guilds,  fraternities,  towns,  and  cities  which  have  per- 
petual community,  and  all  others  which  have  offices 
perpetual,  though  not  people  of  religion.  Keble  Sta- 
tutes, 5.  33.  46.  181.  1  Iluffhead  Statutes  9.  32.  100. 
401,  2. 

The  2.3  Henry  VIII-  chapter  10,  prohibited  convey- 
ances to  any  bodies  not  incorporated,  for  the  use  of 
churches,  Sec.  to  have  obiits  perpetual  or  the  continual 
service  of  a  priest  for  ever,  and  declared  them  void, 
but  there  was  an  express  saving  of  the  right  of  devising 
in  mortmain  by  the  custom  of  cities  and  towns  corpo 
rate.     Keble  Statutes,    403,   4.     2  Ruffhead  Satutes 

in,  2. 

The  Statute  of  Wills  of_34  and  35  Henry  VIII.  con 
tained  an  express  exception  of  devises  to  corporations. 
Keble  Statutes  562.     2  Ruffhead  Statutes  333,  4. 

Such  is  the  substance  of  the  English  statutes,  which 
have  been  considered  as  the  clogs  upon  dispositions,  to 
pious  and  charitable  uses,  which  have  been  removed 
by  the  43  Elizabeth  in  England:  if  the  question  of  their 
application  to  the  state  of  things  in  this  colony  was  a 
new  one,  we  should  deem  it  apparent  that  they  were 
never  practically  extended  to  it.  "  It  is  the  true  prin- 
ciple of  colonization  that  the  emigrants  from  the  mother 
country  carry  with  them  such  laws  as  are  useful  in  their 
new  situation  and  none  other."     3  Binney,  596. 

That  the  law  of  charities  as  it  rests  on  the  43  Eliza- 
beth, is  not  only  useful,  but  peculiarly  adopted  to  the 
policy  of  the  state  is  unquestioned:  it  is  therefore  dif- 
ficult to  account  for  the  prevalence  of  the  opinion  that 
it  is  not  in  force,  or  that  any  statutes  repugnant  to  its 
provisions,  should  have  been  considered  as  practically 
adopted:  yet  such  is  undoubtedly  the  apparent  tenden- 
cy of  judicial  opinion  for  the  last  twenty-five  years. 

In  1808,  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  made 
a  report  to  the  legislature  pursuant  to  a  resolution 
calling  on  them  to  state,  what  English  statutes  were 
in  force,  in  which  they  declare  "  conveyances  to  su- 
perstitious uses  absolutely  void  by  these  statutes,  and 
conveyances  to  corporations  unless  sanctioned  by  char- 
ter or  act  of  Assembly,  to  be  so  far  void  that  they 
have  no  capacity  to  hold  the  estates  for  their  own  bene 
fit,  but  subject  to  the  right  of  the  commonwealth  who 
may  appropriate  them  at  their  own  pleasure;  in  other 
words  that  such  conveyances,  have  no  validity  for 
the  purpose  of  enabling  the  corporation  to  hold  in  mort- 
main." They  consider  them  as  standing\)n  the  same 
footing  as  conveyances  to  aliens.  3  Binney,  626.  La- 
sure  vs   Hillegas.7  Sergeant  Sc  Rawle,  319,  22. 

In  M'Girr  vs.  Aaron,  they  declared  a  devise  to  an  of- 
ficiating priest,  and  his  successors  not  being  a  corpora- 
tion sole,  was  against  the  policy  of  the  law,  and  void  as 
tending  to  a  perpetuity.      1  Pennsylvania  Deports,  51. 

In  the  case  of  the  Methodist  Church  vs.  liemington 
they  say — "  The  statutes  of  mortmain  too  which  de- 
prive corporations  of  the  capacity  to  hold,"  Sec-  and 


consider  the  legislature  as  evincing  "  an  evident  jea- 
lously of  clerical  monopoly,"  though  they  refer  to  no 
act  in  which  it  had  been  expressed.  They  also  de- 
cided, that  a  conveyance  for  a  religious  society  com- 
posed of  members,  a  majority  of  whom  resided  out  of 
the  state,  was  not  good  under  the  law  of  1730;  and  that 
the  trust  not  being  sanctioned  by  any  legislative  re- 
cognition, they  would  not  lend  their  aid  to  carry  it 
into  effect. 

In  JVilman  vs.  Lex,  they  seem  to  take  for  granted, 
that  at  common  law  an  incorporation  was  necessary  to 
give  a  capacity  to  take  and  hold  in  perpetuity,  17  Ser- 
geant &  Rawle,  91;  though  it  was  dispensed  with  by  the 
custom  of  the  province.  We  should  have  felt  bound 
by  these  opinions,  if  the  court  had  taken  a  view  of  the 
constitution  and  legislation  of  the  state  on  the  subjects 
to  which  they  relate,  and  given  them  a  deliberate  con- 
struction; but  as  they  have  not  been  called  upon  to  de- 
clare the  meaning  of  any,  but  the  act  of  1730,  or  of  the 
provisions  of  any  of  the  constitutions,  it  cannot  be  ex- 
pected, that  the  law  can  be  considered  as  settled  until 
their  provisions  had  been  brought  under  judicial  no- 
tice. 

In  the  case  of  the  Baptist  Association  vs.  Hart's  ex- 
ecutors, the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  have 
decided  that  a  bequest  of  personal  property  to  the 
plaintiffs  as  trustees  was  not  valid  for  want  of  an  incor- 
poration, at  the  time  of  the  devise,  4  Wheaton  28,  and 
the  decision  was  approved  in  the  case  of  Inglis  vs.  the 
Trustees  of  the  Sailor's  Snug  Harbour,  3  Peters,  114. 

This  case  was  ruled  according  to  the  law  of  Virginia, 
in  which  state  the  43  Elizabeth  had  been  repealed;  we 
may  therefore  consider  it  a  case  settling  a  question  of  a 
local,  rather  than  of  a  general  nature;  it  has  not  at  any 
rate  such  an  application  to  the  law  of  Pennsylvania,  as 
to  control  this  case,  if  it  should  appear  to  be  embraced 
in  the  provisions  of  any  act  of  Assembly  or  constitution 
of  the  state  or  to  rest  on  its  known  and  recognized 
usage. 

So  far  as  these  opinions  of  both  courts  rest  on  general 
principles  affecting  this  case,  they  are  also  open  to 
all  rules  which  have  been  laid  down  in  other  cases  by 
the  same  authority,  to  which  it  is  thought  best  to  refer, 
before  entering  on  a  review  of  the  general  course  of 
the  law  of  England  or  of  this  state. 

The  last  case  which  has  arisen  in  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  state,  is  the  Methodist  Church  vs.  Remington. — 
In  giving  their  opinion, the  Chief  Justice  uses  this  strong 
language,  "  The  decision  in  Wilmanvs.  Lex,  is  full  to 
the  point,  that  a  trust  in  favour  of  an  incorporated  re- 
ligious or  charitable  society,  is  an  available  one:"  as 
the  statute  15  Richard  II.  expressly  applied  to  convey- 
ances in  trust,  or  for  the  use  of  religious  persons,  in 
mortmain,  we  mty  consider  this  statute,  as  not  in  force 
in  this  state.  So  that  the  objections  growing  out  of  the 
statutes  of  mortmain,  will  be  confined  to  those  of  Hen- 
ry III.  and  Edward  I. 

In  relation  to  superstitious  uses,  the  Court  observe, — 
"The  present  is  not  a  superstitious  use,  and  indeed  it 
is  not  easy  to  see  how  there  can  be  such  a  thing  here, 
at  least  in  the  acceptation  of  the  word  by  the  British 
Courts,  who  seem  to  have  extended  it  to  all  uses  which 
are  not  subordinate  to  the  interest  and  will  of  the  esta- 
blished church;"  so  that  an  inquiry  into  this  subject  is 
not  closed.  In  M'Girr  vs.  Aaron,  there  were  no  trus- 
tees, and  though  the  Court  held  the  devise  to  an  offi- 
ciating priest  void,  because  he  was  not  a  corporation; 
yet  they  declared  it  good  in  case  of  the  congregation, 
though  not  incorporated.  1  Pennsylvania  Rep.  51,  2. 
on  the  principle  that  "  a  gift  to  a  charitable  use  shall 
not  fail  for  want  of  a  trustee,  but  vest  as  soon  as  the 
charity  has  acquired  a  capacity  to  take." 

As  the  bequest  in  the  case  of  the  Baptist  Association, 
failed  only  lor  the  want  of  a  trustee  capable  at  the  time  of 
the  devise,  though  there  was  an  incorporation  after 
wards;  we  cannot  consider  it  as  authority  in  this  state 
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where  a  different  principle  is  established — the  bequest 
would  have  been  good  according  to  M'Girr  vs.  Aaron. 

In  examining  the  decisions  of  the  Supivme  Court  of 
the  United  States,  which  precede  and  follow  the  Bap- 
tist case.it'appears.that  they  have  established  a  different 
principle  as  to  devises  of  real  estate  for  charitable  uses, 
to  or  for  the  use  of  religious  societies  whicli  are  not 
incorporated;  so  as  to  leave  that  case  applicable  only  to 
a  bequest  of  money  or  personal  property,  even  in  V" 
ginia.  In  Terrett  vs  Taylor,  land  in  or  near  Alexan- 
dria, was  conveyed  to  two  persons,  and  the  church- 
wardens of  the  parish  for  the  time  being,  and  their  suc- 
cessors in  office,  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  Church 
in  said  parish;  the  deed  was  held  to  operate  by  way  of 
estoppel,  to  confirm  to  the  Church  and  its  privies,  the 
perpetual  and  beneficial  estate  in  the  land,  though  it 
was  not  incorporated,  and  churchwardens  were  not  ca- 
pable of  holding  an  inheritance  in  land  by  succession. 
9  Cranch,  43.  53.  9  Wheaton,  455.  64.  The  Court 
remark,  "  And  in  our  judgment,  it  would  make  no  dif- 
ference, whether  the  Episcopal  Church  were  a  volun- 
tary society,  or  clothed  with  corporate  powers,  for  in 
equity  as  to  objects  which  the  laws  cannot  but  recog- 
nize as  useful  and  meritorious,  the  same  reason  would 
exist  for  relief  in  the  once  case  as  the  other. 

"Laws  enacted  for  religious  purposes,  evidently  pre- 
suppose the  existence  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  with 
its  general  rights  and  authorities  growing  out  of  the 
common  law;"  the  Church  was  capable  of  receiving 
endowments  of  land,  and  that  the  minister  of  the  parish 
was  during  the  incumbency,  seized  of  the  freehold  of 
its  inheritable  property,  as  emphatically  persona  eccle- 
six,  and  capable  as  a  sole  corporation  of  transmitting 
the  inheritance  to  his  successors.  9  Cranch,  45,  46.  329. 
9  Wheaton,  455.  464.  In  Clark  vs.  the  Town  of  Fautet, 
they  say,  "  The  property  was  ill  fact  and  in  law,  gene- 
rally purchased  by  the  parishioners,  or  acquired  by 
the  benefactions  of  pious  donors.  The  title  thereto  was 
indefeasibly  vested  in  the  Churches,  or  rather  in  their 
legal  agents.  9  Cranch,  49.  or  representative  entitled 
to  take  the  donation.  9  Cranch,  329." 

*•  The  true  legal  notion  of  a  parish  Church,  is  a  con- 
secrated place,  having  attached  to  it  the  right  of  bu- 
rial, and  the  administration  of  the  sacrament.  Every 
such  Church  of  common  right,  ought  to  have  a  manse 
and  glebe,  as  a  suitable  endowment,  and  when  there  is 
a  Church  actually  in  existence,  a  grant  to  it  is  in  ef- 
fect a  grant  to  the  parson  and  his  successors,  as  an  en- 
dowment to  be  held  jure  ecclesix.  9  Cranch,  329.  9 
Wheaton,  464. 

The  parson  has  a  qualified  fee,  but  the  land  becomes 
the  perpetual  inheritance  of  the  Church.  9  Cranch, 
47-  53.  329.     Co.  Lit.  341.  a.  b.  2  Mass.  Rep.  500. 

In  Beullt/  vs.  Kurtz,  the  Court  decided  that  the  lay- 
ing out  and  marking  a  lot  in  the  plan  of  a  town,  "for 
the  Lutheran  Church,"  was  a  Rood  and  valid  disposition 
— though  it  was  not  then  organized,  and  was  never  in- 
corporated as  a  religious  society,  but  was  a  voluntary  as- 
sociation, acting  in  its  general  arrangement,  by  commit- 
tees and  trustees  chosen  from  time  to  time;  or  any 
Church  actually  in  existence,  or  any  grantee  capable  of 
taking.  It  was  supported  as  a  dedication  of  the  lot  to 
public  and  pious  uses,  and  the  enjoyment  decreed  to 
the  committee  of  the  society.   2  Peters,  580.  81.  83.  85. 

The  Court  take  a  ground  which  applies  with  great 
force  to  the  law  and  Constitution  of  Pennsylvania,  as 
will  appear  hereafter- 

"  The  bill  of  rights  of  Maryland  gives  validity  to  any 
sale,  gift,  lease,  or  devise  of  any  quantity  of  land, not  ex- 
ceeding two  acres,  for  a  church, meeting  or  other  house 
of  worship.and  for  a  burying  ground, which  shall  be  used, 
improved,  and  enjoyed,  only  for  such  purposes.  To 
this  extent  it  recognizes  the  doctrines  of  the  statute  of 
Elizabeth  for  charitable  uses,  under  which,  it  is  well 
known,  that  such  uses  would  be  upheld  although  there 
was  no  specific  trustee  or  grantee." 

In   the  case  of  the  Town  of  Paulet,  they  laid  down 


the  principle,  that  they  considered  appropriations  or 
dedications  of  property  to  particular  or  religious  uses 
as  an  exception  to  the  general  rale,  requiring  a  particu- 
lar grantee,  and  like  the  dedication  of  a  highway  to  the 
public.     9  Cranch,  331.      S.  P.  2  Peters,  583. 

In  M'L'onncl  vs.  Lexington,  they  considered  that  the 
immemorial  use  of  a  spring,  by  the  people  of  the  town, 
as  public  property,  was  evidence  of  its  original  dedica- 
tion, and  decisive  against  a  private  claim  to  its  exclu- 
sive use.     12  Wheaton,  582. 

In  Cincinnati  vs.  White,  the  principle  of  these  cases 
was  affirmed  to  their  fullest  extent,  and  the  Court  add 
what  is  very  important  in  the  consideration  of  this  case 
— that  "  the  case  of  Beat ly  vs.  Kurtz,  did  not  turn  on 
the  bill  of  rights  of  Maryland  on  the  statute  of  Eliza- 
beth, but  rested  on  more  general  principles  of  law.  6  Pe- 
ters, 436,  7. 

To  trace  these  principles  to  their  source  in  the  early 
statutes  and  common  law  of  England,  is  therefore  in 
perfect  accordance  with  the  decisions  of  the  tribunal  to 
whose  revision  our  opinion  is  subject;  it  is  the  more 
necessary  in  this  case,  as  the  general  course  of  the  law 
of  England,  as  to  the  transmission  and  enjoyment  of 
property,  formed  the  law  of  the  colony  at  its  first  set- 
tlement, and  continued  in  force  till  repealed  or  altered 
by  colonial  authority. 

In  ascertaining  what  these  general  principles  are,  it 
is  our  duty  to  adopt  the  rules  of  construction  which 
have  been  established  by  the  Supreme  Court,  in  the 
relation  to  charities,  under  43  Elizabeth,  and  to  apply 
them  to  the  laws  and  Constitution  of  this  State,  and  the 
other  English  statutes,  which  are  analogous  in  their 
provisions  and  subject  matter  to  that  statute,  in  doing 
which  we  shall  start  upon  premises  which  must  lead  to 
correct  results- 

The  legislation  of  Pennsylvania  will  be  first  consider- 
ed according  to  the  rules  of  expounding  statutes  laid 
down  in  the  Baplht  Association  vs  Hart,  and  those 
which  are  the  principles  of  the  common  law. 

"  It  is  not  to  be  denied,  that  if  any  gifts  are  enumer- 
ated in  this  statute  which  were  not  previously  valid,  or 
for  which  no  previous  remedy  existed,  the  statute 
makes  them  valid  and  furnishes  a  remedy.  That  there 
were  such  gifts,  and  that  the  statute  has  given  them 
validity  has  been  repeatedly  determined,  the  books  are 
full  of  cases  where  conveyances  to  charitable  uses 
whicli  were  void  by  the  statutes  of  mortmain,  or  were 
in  other  respects  so  defective  that  on  general  princi- 
ples nothing  passed,  have  been  sustained  under  this 
statute.  If  this  statute  restores  to  its  original  capacity 
a  conveyance  rendered  void  by  an  act  of  the  legisla- 
ture, it  will  of  course  operate  with  equal  effect  on  any 
legal  objection  to  the  gift  which  originates  in  any  other 
manner,  and  which  a  statute  can  remove.  The  authori- 
ties to  this  point  are  numerous:  4  Wheaton,  31.  Sug- 
den's  Powers,  213.  2  Viner's  Abridgment,  453.  755. 
Gilbert's  Reports,  45.  1  Peere  Williams,  248.  3  Pe- 
ters, 141.     4  Chancery  Reports,  40. 

"Statutes  providing  remedy  for  the  maintenance  of 
religion,  the  advancement  of  learirng,  and  the  relief  of 
the  poor,  shall  be  extended  according  to  equity,  right, 
and  reason  in  their  favour,  and  never  against  them," 
or  be  so  construed  as  to  permit  the  mischief  to  remain 
and  suppress  the  remedy — the  duty  of  Judges  is  to  ad- 
vance the  remedy  and  suppress  the  mischief — to  ad- 
vance the  public  and  suppress  the  private  object.  11 
Coke's  Reports,  70  to  73  b.  Hobart,  97.  157.  5 
Coke's  Reports,  14.  b.  Statutes  authorising  gifts  in 
mortmain,  and  all  laws  in  favour  of  public  institutions 
shall  be  favorably  and  benignly  construed.  11  Coke's 
Reports,  76  a.  Hobart,  122.  Coke  on  Littleton,  99  a. 
9  Cranch,  331.  3  Peters,  140.  480.  1  Levins,  66. 
Dyer,  255.  So  of  charters  of  the  king  for  pious  and 
charitable  works,  10  Coke's  Reports,  28  a.  And  all 
acts  for  the  confirmation  of  grants  by  persons  having 
power  over  the  land.the  deed  shall  be  established  though 
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it  wants  some  circumstances  to  give  it  effect — according 
to  its  tenor  and  purport.     11  Coke's  Reports,  78  a. 

The  statutes  of  superstition  were  intended  to  advance 
and  continue  good  and  charitable  uses,  and  affect  none 
■which  are  not  derived  out  of  superstitious  uses,  or  to  be 
distributed  by  superstitious  persons.  Moore's  Reports, 
129.  pi.  277.  4  Coke's  Reports,  105.  11.  13.  14;  where 
the  same  deed  contains  a  disposition  partly  superstitious 
and  pious  and  charitable  in  other  parts,  the  latter  are 
good,  if  not  dt pendant  on,  and  capable  of  being  sepa- 
rated from  the  former.  4  Coke's  Reports,  104  to  116, 
and  cases  cited.  Anderson,  95  to'  100.  Croke  Eliza- 
beth, 449.  Wingate's  Maxims,  497.  Coke  on  Little- 
ton, 342  a. 

Though  hospitals  are  named  in  the  statutes,  they  ap- 
ply only  to  such  as  are  religious  or  ecclssiastical,  or  the 
funds  are  to  be  devoted  to  purposes  of  superstition  »s 
specially  defined  and  plainly  prohibited,  it  shall  not  be 
made  superstitious  by  construction  or  intendment — it 
must  be  plain  and  not  imaginary,  and  no  general  words 
shall  take  away  good  and  charitable  gifts  allowed  by 
Parliament  which  are  favoured  in  the  law.  Coke  on 
Littleton,  342  a.  Hobart,  1204.  Moore's  Reports, 
865-  pi.  1194.  11  Coke's  Reports,  70  b.  71  a-  Win- 
gate's  Maxim's,  497. 

An  affirmative  statute  does  not  take  away  a  right  ex- 
isting by  common  law,  or  custom,  as  the  statute  of  wills 
which  did  not  affect  the  previous  right  to  devise.  Coke 
on  Littleton,  111  b.  115  a.     3  Coke's  Reports,  35  a. 

A  custom  saved  and  preserved  by  a  statute  is  good 
against  a  statute,  thus  lands  can  be  held  in  mortmain  in 
London  without  license,  because  there  is  such  a  cus- 
tom; Croke  Elizabeth,  455,  and  the  customs  of  London 
are  saved  by  acts  of  Parliament  and  Magna  Charta. — 
Coke's  Institute,  201.  4  Coke's  Institute,  250.  3.  5 
Comyn's  Digest  by  Day,  20.  Croke  Elizabeth,  248. 
455.     William  Jones,  251.  387. 

A  statute  authorizing  an  act  to  be  done,  repeals  a 
law  prohibiting  it,  otherwise  it  would  be  a  dead  letter 
in  opposition  to  an  established  maxim  that  such  con- 
struction shall  be  made  of  all  acts,  ut  res  majis  valeat, 
quam  hereat,  and  reverse  another  unquestioned  one, 
leges  posteriores  priores  conlraria  abrogant-  6  Peters, 
299. 

A  grant  by  the  king  or  an  act  of  Parliament,  is  an  au- 
thority to  hold  the  thing  granted,  and  operates  as  a  li- 
cense dispensing  with  the  performance  ofany  other  act 
required  by  any  law  against  which  the  king  mav  grant 
a  license  or  dispensation;  though  none  is  given  in  terms, 
it  per  se  creates  an  incorporation,  confers  succession 
and  grants  a  rent,  so  if  done  by  a  private  person  under 
the  authority  of  an  act  of  Parliament,  as  the  erection  of 
an  hospital.  10  Coke's  Reports,  30.  25.  a.  Plowden, 
502. 

A  clause  of  non  obstante  stntuto,  is  not  necessary  to 
save  a  forfeiture  by  the  statutes  of  mortmain;  it  is  infer- 
red from  the  act  of  the  king  or  the  legislature  in  order 
to  give  it  effect;  8  Coke's  Reports,  56.  its  only  use  is 
to  show  the  king  is  not  deceived.  4  Coke's  Rep.  36.  a. 
Hence  it  has  always  been  held  that  the  statutes  did  not 
apply  to  grants  made  by  the  king.  15  Viner's  Abridg- 
ment, 479.   A.  2. 

"  He  shall  not  be  intended  to  be  misconusant,  and 
when  he  licenses  expressly  to  alien,  to  an  abbot,  Sec. 
which  is  in  mortmain,  he  need  not  make  any  mm  ob- 
stante of  the  statute  of  mortmain,  for  it  is  apparent  to 
be  granted  in  mortmain,"  the  license  of  the  king  or 
mediate  lords  "operates  to  two  intents,  as  a  dispensa- 
tion from  the  statute  of  quia  emptores,  and  of  mortmain, 
because  their  deeds  shall  be  taken  most  strongly  against 
them,  and  the  king  shall  not  be  presumed  to  make  a 
void  grant."  Coke  on  Littleton,  98.  b.  99.  a.  Plow- 
den, 502.     8  Coke's  Reports,  56. 

Where  land  is  held  immediately  of  the  king  he  may 
grant  a  license  to  alien  in  mortmain;  if  held  mediately 
it  might  be  made  by  the  mesne  lord  or  with  his  consent. 


34  Ed.    I.,  ch.  3.     Keble's  Statutes,  71.     Ruffhead's 
Statutes,  155. 

Since  the  7  and  8  William  III-,  he  can  do  it  without 
their  consent.     2  Comyn's  Digest  by  Day,  298. 

As  tenures  of  chivalry  had  been  abolished  by  the 
statute,  12  Car.  2.  the  forfeiture  accruing  by  alienation 
in  mortmain,  acciued  only  to  the  king,  who  may  re- 
nounce by  his  license,  a  right  conferred  on  the  crown 
Coke  on  Littleton,  98,  99.  Vaugh.  332. 
(To  be  continued.) 
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YOUNG  MEN'S  COLONIZATION  SOCIETY. 

On  the  1st  of  April  last  a  committee  of  seven  young 
men  of  this  city,  met  to  consult  upon  the  best  means 
for  commemorating  the  benevolent  views  of  the  late 
Dr.  Hawes,  of  Virginia,  in  reference  to  his  110  slaves. 
Several  subsequent  meetings  were  held,  and  in  the 
same  month  the  Constitution  of  the  Young  Men's  Co- 
lonization Society  of  Pennsylvania,  was  adopted  and 
the  Society  organized.  In  the  ensuing  month,  a  series 
of  highly  interesting  public  meetings  were  held— seve- 
ral hundred  members  enrolled,  and  several  thousand 
dollars  raised.  In  May,  instructions  were  transmitted 
to  Africa  for  the  purchase  of  territory,  and  the  erec- 
tion of  requisite  buildings  for  the  comfortable  accom- 
modation of  the  first  emigrants;  and  on  the  1st  inst.  (a 
period  of  only  six  months  after  the  subject  was  first  dis- 
cussed) the  fine  coppered  ship  Ninus,of  260  tons,corn- 
manded  by  Capt.  Parsons,  an  experienced  and  intelli- 
gent man,  was  chartered  by  the  Executive  Committee, 
to  proceed  to  Norfolk  for  the  slaves,  and  to  proceed  on 
her  voyage  to  Bassa  Cove,  on  the  24th  inst. — the  153d 
Anniversary  of  William  Penn's  landing.  The  commit- 
tee is  engaged  in  providing  an  ample  supply  of  all 
needful  articles,  to  ensure  the  safety  and  comfort  of 
their  protegees,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  hope  that 
under  the  Divine  blessing,  this  enterprise  of  enlighten- 
ed and  expanded  benevolence,  will  be  crowned  with, 
signal  success. 

It  will  doubtless  be  interesting  to  the  friends  of  the 
cause  to  know,  that  the  society  has  obtained  the  most 
satisfactory  evidence  of  the  moral  fitness  and  general 
qualifications  of  their  intended  emigrants  for  the  pur- 
poses contemplated.  On  the  1st  July,  their  commis- 
sioners, Messrs.  Cresson,  and  Naylor,  proceeded  to 
Washington,  and  after  arrang  ng  with  the  parent  board, 
the  mutual  relations  of  the  two  colonies,  visited  the 
estate  of  the  late  Dr.  Hawes,  where  they  were  receiv- 
ed with  much  kindness  by  his  heirs,  and  great  gratitude 
by  his  slaves.  In  the  neighborhood  there  was  an 
universal  manifestation  of  interest  for  these  people, 
and  expression  of  respect  for  their  character.  On  con- 
versing with  them,  individually,  all  evinced  an  ardent 
desire  to  fulfil  the  design  of  their  late  owner,  with  the 
exception  of  one  old  and  infirm  man,  who,  as  lie  said, 
having  no  children  to  be  benefited  by  the  change,  pre- 
ferred staying  with  his  wife,  a  slaveon  a  neighboring 
plantation.  All  the  probable  contingencies  consequent 
upon  the  formation  of  a  new  and  distant  settlement 
were  candidly  laid  before  them;  but  with  all  these  they 
appeared  to  be  familiarly  acquainted,  anil  Dr.  Hawes 
had  for  years  been  preparing  them  for  their  new  po- 
sition in  spciety,  so  that  the  committee  found  their 
number  to  comprise  several  carpenters,  blacksmiths, 
masons,  shoemakers,  weavers  and  dyers,  as  well  as 
farmers — two  were  preachers — two  school-masters,  and 
most  of  the  women  expert  seamstresses  or  mantau  ma- 
kers. Much  of  the  work  upon  the  splendid  mansion 
had  been  performed  by  the  slaves.  The  carpets,  the 
table  linen  and  bedding,  each  superior  of  their  kind, 
were  pointed  out  by  Mrs.  Thornton,  the  niece  of 
Dr.  Hawes,  as  their  work,  and  even  her  own  shoes, 
elegantly  manufactured,  were  made  by  them.  All 
agreed   with    great   cheerfulness   to    the   temperance 
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pledge  required, — one  of  their  elders  observing  that  it 
would  be  no  hardship, as  there  had  been  only  one  pint 
of  liquor  used  in  harvesting  250  acres  of  wheat,  during 
weather  of  unprecedented  heat.  One  Sabbath  was 
passed  in  this  interesting  family — in  the  evening  the 
slaves  dressed  better  than  most  of  our  laboring  classes, 
assembled  in  the  dining  room  with  the  family  and 
guests.  The  services  were  commenced  by  one  of  the 
slaves  giving  out  a  hymn,  and  reading  a  chapter  of  the 
Bible,  followed  by  an  ardent  and  very  touching  and  ap- 
propriate prayer;  after  which  he  requested  the  gen- 
tlemen who  had  manifested  so  deep  an  interest  in  their 
welfare  as  to  travel  some  hundreds  of  miles,  on  their  be- 
half, to  recapitulate  to  them  collectivefy,  the  informa- 
tion previously  communicated  relative  to  their  future 
home,  and  after  a  full  interchange  of  sentiment,  all  re- 
iterated the  wish  to  embark  speedily.  One  very  va- 
luable mechanic,  belonging  to  a  most  benevolent  gen- 
tleman in  the  vicinity,  has  been  gratuitously  manumitted 
by  his  master,  and  will  accompany  his  friends,  with  an 
outfit  of  tools  and  clothing,  presented  by  his  late  own- 
er, who  had  just  refused  $1000  for  him. 

Ample  evidence  was  afforded  that  the  south, although 
indignant  at  the  very  thought  of  being  coerced  into 
emancipation,  wouldlisten  to  the  voice  of  kindness,  and 
stood  ready  to  embrace  measures  which  their  reason 
and  conscience  approved.  As  the  best  proof  of  this, 
their  truly  estimable  pastor,  Rev.  F.  Thornton,  at  the 
close  of  Divine  service  at  a  neighboring  church,  read 
the  plans  and  principles  of  the  new  Society,  on  which 
nearly  one  hundred  of  the  congregation  offered  to  en- 
rol their  names  as  members  of  a  similar  association. — 
And  it  is  equally  gratifying  to  receive  frequent  assu- 
rances, that  the  mild  and  gentle  doctrines  of  coloniza- 
tion, together  with  the  practical  results  of  the  system, 
had  opened  thousands  of  hearts  to  embrace  the  princi- 
ples of  emancipation.  Dr.  Hawes  himself,  wasadduc 
ed  as  a  striking  instance.  He  had  but  a  few  years  be- 
fore, contemplated  a  division  of  his  slaves  among  his 
relatives,  but  on  being  presented  with  a  copy  of 
the  Liberia  Herald,  was  so  struck  with  the  strong 
evidence  it  afforded,  of  the  success  of  colonization, 
that  he  forthwith  commenced  the  system  which  has  so 
rapidly  elevated  the  character  of  his  people,  and  pre- 
pared them  for  sowing  the  seeds  of  civilization  and 
Christianity  on  the  shores  of  long  degraded  Africa. 


been  brought  by  the  turnpike  road,  they  would  have 
required  about  four  hundred  wagons,  four  hundred  dri- 
vers, and  more  than  two  thousands  horses.  What  a  sa- 
ving does  this  statement  demonstrate!  There  appears 
still,  however,  a  very  great  deficiency  in  the  freight  go- 
ing from  here,  but  the  arrival  of  the  Steam  boats  from 
below,  with  the  full  cargoes,  which  we  may  shortly  ex- 
pect, will  in  part  remove  this  source  of  regret,  and  a 
reduction  of  tolls  on  produce  would  at  once  give  rise 
to  an  immense  increase  of  transportation  eastward. 


From  the  Columbia  Spy. 
Qcick  Work.. — On  Monday  morning  last,  Mr.  Ben- 
jamin Herr,  of  Manor  township,  conveyed  a  load  of 
whiskey  in  a  wagon  from  his  distillery  to  Lancaster,  a 
distance  of  eight  miles,  transferred  it  immediately  to  a 
car  on  the  railway  at  that  place,  and  arrived  safely  with 
his  ardent  spirits  at  Philadelphia  on  the  same  evening, 
after  a  journey  of  seventy  miles  on  that  valuable  public 
improvement.  We  mention  this  fact,  not  only  to  show 
the  increased  expedition  of  this  mode  of  carriage  and 
the  facility  of  access  which  it  affords  to  a  place  of  sale, 
but  also  to  prove  that  not  only  will  the  products  of  our 
Lancaster  county  farms  not  depreciate  in  value  on  ac- 
count of  any  competition  which  the  western  part  of  the 
state  may  be  enabled  to  offer  through  these  new  aven- 
ues of  trade,  but  that  they  will  in  truth  be  enabled  to 
command  the  market;  and  should  prices  rise  one  day, 
iht-ir  city  agents  can  inform  them  thereof,  and  by  the 
succeeding  evening,  their  articles  of  traffic  may  be  on 
the  spot,  and  obtain  the  full  benefit  of  the  excitement 
in  business,  while  the  letters  of  the  more  distant  agri- 
culturists are  yet  on  their  way  to  their  destination. 


From  the  Pittsburg  Gazette. 
Freight. — Almost   one  thousand  Ions  of  freight  ar- 
rived in  the  course  of  last  week,   yet  how  little  bustle 
did  its  arrival  create   here! — how  quietly  has  this  im- 
mense business  been  transacted.    Had  these  articles  all 


From  the  United  States  Gazette. 
ANTHRACITE  COAL,  VERSUS  WOOD. 

Mr.  Editor, — It  appears  strange  that  so  many  of  our 
good  citizens  should  persevere  in  the  use  of  wood  when 
it  is  such  decided  economy  to  consume  coal. 

Believing  that  it  must  arise  in  a  great  measure  from 
ignorance  in  relation  thereto:  1  now  state  a  few  cases 
of  decided  saving  in  the  use  of  it,  passing  under  my 
own  notice. 

A  few  years  since,  I  firstjused  it  in  my  parlors,  being 
pleased  with  the  regular  warmth  it  afforded,  night  and 
day,  and  especially!  the  comfort  of  a  warm  room,  in 
coming  down  in  the  morning  from  my  chamber,  I  made 
a  careful  estimate  of  the  relative  cost  with  wood;  and 
found  from  my  bills,  at  the  then  comparatively  high 
price  of  coals,  $7  per  ton;  that  I  had  in  two  seasons 
saved  more  than  the  first  cost  of  my  grate  and  the  cost 
of  putting  it  up.  I  then  resolved  to  introduce  it  into 
my  chamber,  and  have  now  burned  it  there  about  three 
years;  thus  affording]  myself  at  night,  a  pleasant 
temperature,  by  covering  it  up  with  the  fine  coal, 
and  in  the  evening  a  bright  fire  with  the  stove  and  nut 
coals. 

Still  finding  a  further  decided  reduction  in  my  annual 
bills  of  fuel,  1  resolved  to  burn  nothing  but  coal  in  my 
house,  and  consequently,  last  year  bought  a  cooking 
stove  for  the  small  kitchen,  and  a  grate  for  the  large; 
as  also  another  small  stove  for  the  nursery;  making  in 
all,  three  grates  and  two  stoves;  four  of  which  fires 
will  probably  be  constantly  ignited.  To  supply  them 
all  with  coal  for  the  5  or  6  months  of  cold  weather,  we 
purchase 

10  tons  of  nut  coal  at  $4  25  is  $42  50 

4  tons  stove  coal  at  $5  is  20  00 


14  tons  cost  at  aboye  prices 


§62  50 


which  will  probably  be  sufficient,  unless  the  winter 
should  prove  to  be  very  cold;  in  which  case  three  tons 
more  of  stove  coal  might  be  required,  which  at  the  5 
dollars  each,  would  be  fifteen  dollars,  making  my  total 
bill  of  fuel  $77  50  for  four  constant  fires  and  one  occa- 
sional. This  used  to  cost  me  when  burning  wood,  and 
laid  in  at  the  most  favorable  period,  and  used  afterwards 
with  great  care  and  economy,  as  follows,  viz: 
Twenty  cords  of  oak  at  the   low  price  of 

$4  a  cord  g80  00 

Hauling  at  40  cents  a  cord,  8  00 

Sawing  twice  a  part  of  it  say  12  00 

Piling  at  18J  cents  a  cord  3  75 

Four  cords  of  hickory  at  $5  50  22  00 

Hauling  at  50  cents  a  cord  .  2  00 

Sawing  once  at  50  cents  2  00 

Piling  at  18|  cents  a  cord  75 

130  50 

Thus  affording  a  clear  saving  each  year  of  at  least 
53  dollars,  and  adding  greatly  to  the  comforts  of  the 
family,  and  the  safety  ot  my  property.  As  I  conceive 
the  risk  and  expense  attending  the  sweeping  of  chim- 
neys is  at  least  equal  to  ten  or  fifteen  dollars  more  than 
the  above. 
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If  you  think  this  is  not  too  late  to  prove  useful  this 
season  to  many  of  your  subscribers,  it  would  be  well  to 
publish  it,  as  you  may  rely  on  its  being  correct,  and  I 
have  no  doubt  it  will  fully  satisfy  some,  that  it  is  well 
worth  the  cost  of  buying1  grates  and  stoves,  (of  which 
we  have  now  so  many  good  and  cheap  patterns,)  to 
insure  a  permanent  and  decided  economy,  and  which 
can  now  be  relied  upon,  as  the  abundant  supplies  of 
good  coals,  and  at  very  low  rates,  fully  insures  to  all 
those  disposed  to  economize. 

X.  Y.  Z. 

In  Vol.  IV.  page  237  of  the  Register,  will  be  found 
another  estimate  of  the  comparative  value  of  Wood  and 
Coal,  showing  an  annual  saving  to  a  small  family  of 
$30  28  in  favor  of  the  use  of  Coal. 


From  the  Slate's  Advocate. 
AN    EXHIBITION    OF    THE    UNION    AGRICUL- 
TURAL SOCIETY. 
Union  Agricultural   Society's  Cattle  Show,  and  Exkibi 
Hon  of  Manufactures,  &c- 

Tuesday,  Oct.  28,  1834. 

The  day  was  fine,  and  an  immense  concourse  of 
members  and  spectators  were  on  the  ground  at  an  early 
hour.  Arrangements  having  been  made  on  the  premi- 
ses of  Messrs.  Daugal  &  M'Cleery,  to  receive  the 
horses,  cattle,  &c. ;  and  in  the  extensive  store  room  of 
Mr.  F-  W.  Pollock  for  the  Manufactures,  &c.  both  were 
well  supplied: — The  former  with  a  more  extensive  va- 
riety of  horses  and  cattle  than  have  been  exhibited  on 
any  former  occasion;  and  the  latter  with  a  large  assort- 
ment of  choice  articles  of  home  manufactures  and  spe- 
cimens of  art  and  industry,  the  work  of  both  sexes, 
which  gave  ample  proof  of  the  steady  match  of  im- 
provement, both  in  regard  to  our  manufacturing  insti- 
tutions and  family  industry  and  economy,  which,  to 
every  reflecting  mind  are  objects  of  equal  importance: 
and  to  the  system  of  none  more  than  the  speculative 
theorist,  did  the  exhibition  oppose  a  negative  illustra- 
tion of  the  doctrine,  that,  family  industry  must  fall  a 
sacrifice  to  manufacturing  institutions. 

The  crowd  of  spectators  was  so  great  till  a  late  hour 
in  the  hall,  that  but  little  time  remained  for  the  com- 
mittee on  manufactures,  &c.  to  perform  their  duty,  of 
course  but  a  hasty  examination  was  made,  and  the  com- 
mittee adjourned  to  meet  at  the  hall  of  exhibition  at  9 
o'clock  on  the  following  morning,  to  complete  their 
examination,  make  report,  &c. 

Wednesday,  29lh. 

The  committee  met  at  9  o'clock  and  proceeded  in 
their  examinations  until  twelve,  when  the  Auction  sales 
of  manufactures  commenced.  The  committee  then 
proceeded  to  Mr.  Witter's  Hotel,  and  organized  for  the 
purpose  of  receiving  reports  and  awarding  premiums 
&c.  William  Hayes  Esq.  Vice  President  in  the  chair, 
and  in  the  absence  of  the  Secretary,  James  Merrill,  Esq. 
was  appointed  and  acted  pro  tern.  The  following  re- 
port was  offered  by  the  committee  on  horses,  and 
adopted  without  dissent,  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
entire,  viz: 

To  the  Union  Agricultural  Society. 

The  committee  on  horses  beg  leave  to  report : 

That  they  have  attended  to  their  duty  and  they  take 
this  opportunity  to  express  their  high  gratification  at 
what  they  have  witnessed.  They  believe,  that  at  no 
former  time,  have  there  been  so  many  and  real  good 
horses  brought  forward,  as  competitors  for  premiums 
and  for  exhibition.  It  affords  convincing  evidence, 
that  the  important  subject  of  raising  valuable  horses  for 
the  market  has  engaged  the  attention  of  the  members 
of  your  Society;  and  we  feel  assured,  that  its  impor- 
tance will  be  after  a  time,  duly  appreciated.  Your 
committee  deem  it  needless  to  enter  into  any  argument 
to  show  the  advantage  of  breeding  good  stock  in  dis- 
Vol.  XIV.  40 


tinction  from  bad.  They  are  happy  to  see  that  the 
country  begins  to  view  the  subject  in  a  proper  point  of 
light;  and  this  exhibition  proves  that  an  effort  is  mak- 
ing in  our  neighborhood  to  increase  our  agricultural 
skill  and  of  course  our  prosperity. 

Among  the  horses  produced  for  exhibition,  your  com- 
mittee would  notice  with  pleasure,  two  Stallions  offer- 
ed by  the  Hon.  Richard  B.  Jones,  of  Montgomery 
county,  they  show,  that  beauty,  strength  and  action, 
and  fitness  for  almost  all  kinds  of  service  may  be  gained 
by  proper  care  in  breeding  from  the  Arabian  stock. 

The  committee  are  of  opinion  that  the  horse  Forward, 
was,  considering  blood,  size  and  muscle  the  best  horse 
exhibited <  and  while  they  say  this,  they  would  not  be 
considered,  as  passing  slightly  the  other  horses.  Young 
Henry  and  Tremendous,  both  superior  horses.  Young 
Henry  is,  undoubtedly,  recommended  by  his  stock, 
some  of  which  were  brought  to  the  show.  Tremendous 
is  a  horse  lately  brought  to  our  country,  and  in  a  con- 
dition not  to  appear  to  good  advantage.  The  appear- 
ance and  action  of  Tremendous  give  promise  that  here- 
after he  may  step  up  a  notch  or  two,  in  the  grade  of 
valuation— but  as  Forward  has  not  been  in  the  country 
a  sufficient  time,  they  would  therefore  award  the  pre- 
mium to  Young  Henry.  Among  the  three  year  old 
colts,  the  Committee  have  no  hesitation  in  giving  the 
preference  to  Mr.  John  Snyder's  horse  Apex,  a  John 
Richard's  colt.  There  were  several  three  year  old  colts 
of  great  promise,  and  among  them  Mr.  Strab's  colt 
Bed  Jacket,  and  a  grey  colt  of  Mr.  Smith. 

Among  the  breeding  mares,  the  committee  would 
prefer  a  grey  mare  of  J.  F-  Murray,  whose  colts  by 
Juhn  of  Jersey,  the  committee  believe  to  be  a  colt  of 
great  promise— and  Fanny  Seely  the  dam  of  Apex  and 
property  of  John  Snyder,  whose  stock  is  full  evidence 
of  her  qualities  as  a  breeder.  There  were  other  mares, 
particularly  Kitty  offered  by  Jokn  Lashell,  Esq.  of 
which  the  committee  entertain  a  very  high  opinion,  but 
they  had  not  with  them  the  evidence  of  their  qualifica- 
tions as  breeders  We  would  advise  and  urge  all  the 
members  to  send  forward  their  stock  to  future  exhibi- 
tions, as  no  committee  can  judge  so  well  from  appear- 
ances, as  from  the  produce  of  the  animals  themselves- 

The  committee  conclude  with  the  following  resolu- 
tion, Resolved,  that  the  Hon.  Richard  B.  Jones,  be 
elected  an  honorary  member  of  this  Society,  and 
that  the  Secretary  forward  to  him  a  certificate  of  his 
election. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

A.  WOODWARD, 
JAMES  F.  MURRAY, 
DAN  CALDWELL, 
JAMKS  MERRILL, 
JOSEPH  PAXTON. 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Meixel,  a  portion  of  your  com- 
mittee called  and  viewed  a  Threshing  Machine  of 
Bui-rall's  Patent.  So  far  as  they  could  judge  they  were 
of  opinion,  that  the  Machine  is  one  of  great  practical 
utility,  strong  and  durable,  and  well  worthy  the  atten- 
tion of  our  farmers. 

JAS.  F.  MURRAY,    \   in  behalf ofthe 
JAS    MERRILL.        3        Committee. 

The  committee  therefore  awarded  to  Benjamin 
Prentiss,  for  the  Young  Henry,  a  preminm  of      $5  00 

To  Messrs.  J.  F.  Murray  and  John  Snyder, 
for  the  breeding  mares,  "Grey,"  and  "Fanny 
Seely,"  a  premium  in  equal  parts  of  $8  00 

To  John  Snyder  for  the  young  horse  Apex      $5  00 

The  members  of  the  committee  on  cattle  and  other 
stock,  communicated  their  views  to  the  board,  from 
which  it  appeared  that  a  large  variety  of  cattle  were  on 
the  ground.  Among  those  for  exhibition  and  sale  were 
two  Durham  Bulls,  offered  for  sale  by  the  Hon.  Richard 
B.  Jones,  of  Montgomery  county.  These  anim*uls  were 
three  years  old,  of  fine  growth  and  full  blooded,  and 
were  purchased,  one  by  David  Watson,  Esq  for  $100; 
the  other  by   Messrs.   Gale  2nd  Strawbridge,  for  $90. 
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James  S.  Stoughton  also  exposed  some  fine  Durham  | 
cattle,  of  full  blood,  among  which  was  a  young  Bull  of 
promising  growth  and  appearance.  None  of  them 
however,  had  been  in  the  district  long  enough  to  ena- 
ble the  committee  to  award  premiums  for  their  intro- 
duction. Among  the  variety  otherwise  exhibited,  the 
committee  are  of  opinion  there  was  nothing  that  show- 
ed so  much  improvement  over  those  formerly  exhibit- 
ed as  to  entitle  them  to  a  premium,  except  a  yoke  of 
twain  oxen,  which  the  committee  on  premiums  exclud- 
ed, as  the  owner  was  not  a  memberof  the  Society. 

The  committee  recommended  the  flock  of  sheep,  be- 
longing to  James  F.  Murray,  for  their  sound  and  health- 
ful appearance,  to  the  patronage  of  the  Society.  For 
which  a  premium  is  awarded  of  $2  00 

The  committee  on  Ploughing  and  implements  of 
Husbandry,  made  the  following  report  which  was  adopt- 
ed, viz: 

Your  committee  appointed  to  view  and  report  on  the 
Ploughing,  have  attended  to  it,  and  report  in  favor  of 
Mr.  .lames  O.  Wilson. 

We  have  viewed  Mr-  John  Dieffenbaugher's  corn 
plough,  and  seeding  plough,  but  not  seeing  them  in 
full  operation,  are  not  able  to  judge  properly  of  their 
usefulness,  but,  would  recommend  them  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Society. 

JOSEPH  HAYES, 
DAVID  IRELAND, 
SAMUEL  HENDERSON, 
DANIEL  MONTGOMERY. 

The  committee  awarded  to  James  D.  Wilson  $2  00 
for  good  Ploughing. 

The  committee  also]  are  desirous  that  Mr.  Dieffen- 
baugher,  should  be  suitably  encouraged  for  his  corn 
and  seeding  Plough,  and  hope  such  evidence  of  its  use- 
fulness may  be  laid  before  the  society,  at  its  next  an- 
nual meeting,  as  may  entitle  him  to  a  premium  propor- 
tionable to  the  invention. 

The  committee  on  manufactures  report  the  following 
articles  for  Premiums,  viz: 

1.  To  Mrs.  Dale  of  Union  county,  for  a  Carpet  of 
fine  pliable  texture,  and  especially  superior  and  well 
rranged  colors,  g4  00 

a  2.  To  Mis.  M-  Petriken  of  Muncy,  for  a  Car- 
pet of  excellent  body,  but  the  texture  rather 
more  harsh,  and  the  colors,  which  the  committee 
deem  an  important  part  of  the  manufacture, 
(though  good)  less  bright,  (this  article  was 
woven  by  Wm.  Edwards  of  Muncy,)  g3  00 

o.   To    Daniel    Goodman    of   Danville,   for   a 
Carpet,  texture  and  colors  fair,  g2  00 

As  the  manufacture  of  Carpeting  is  important  to  the 
community,  it  being  an  indispensible  requisite  to  the 
comfort  of  every  family;  and  is  of  considerable  expense 
if  purchased  abroad — the  Committee  have  been  exceed- 
ingly careful,  in  selecting  the  three  specimens  Horn  the 
large  quantity  of  good  carpeting,  they  had  the  pleasure 
to  see  offered  on  this  occasion; — the  Society  being  very 
anxious  to  promote  its  manufacture  as  a  branch  of  fa- 
mily economy.  To  all  who  exhibited  the  article,  the 
thanks  of  the  Society,  through  the  committee,  are  ten- 
dered—especially to  Mrs.  S.  B.  Merrill  of  New  Berlin, 
who  accompanied  her  carpet  with  an  account  of  the 
various  items  of  cost  in  manufacturing,  which  is  here 
appended  as  useful  information,  believing  it  to  be 
about  the  minimum  cost  of  ingrain  carpeting  manufac- 
tured under  the  domestic  roof,  of  good  quality. 
29  lbs  wool  at  25  cts  per  lb.  $7  25 

27  lbs.  tow  yarn,  at  10  cts  per  lb.  2  70 

Spinning  and  Twisting,  2  60 

Dye  Stuffs,  4  01 

Coloring  tow  yarn  6£  cts.  per  lb.  1  68^ 

"Weaving  15  cts.  per  yard,  4  41  £ 

$22  66i 
Whole  outlay  for  29J  yards,  being  76$  cents  per 
yard. 


To  Mrs.  Jane  M'Guire  of  Turbut,  for  42  yards  of 
Linen,  spun  48  cuts  to  the  piece;  of  a  remarkable 
smooth  texture,  the  piece  weighing   14  pounds-       3  50 

To  Mrs-  Lydia  Mackey  of  Milton,  for  a  sample 
of  beautiful  sewing  Silk,  ot  very  brilliant  co- 
lours, 2  00 

From  the  large  assortment  of  elegant  quilts,  the 
committee  selected  three, — one  presented  by  Mrs. 
Bound — by  Miss  Bellas  of  New  Columbia,  and  Miss 
Beckly,  as  objects  of  premiums,  and  to  each  one  dollar 
was  awarded. 

To  Zechariah  Merkle,  for  a  very  superior  Hat,  gl  00 

To  Andrew  Straub  of  Mifflinsburg,  for  a  Se- 
cretary, 2  00 

To  Miss  Mary  Rhoads  for  a  Rug,  which  dis- 
played much  ingenuity  and  perseverance  in  a 
useful  branch  of  industry,  2  0O 

To  Miss  Ellenor  Deeter,for  a  superior  wrought 
veil,  1  00 

To  Milland  and  Bacon,  Manufacturers  at  Brier 
creek,  Columbia  co.  for  Broadcloth,  4  00 

Ditto     for  Cassinett,  3d  premium,  1  00 

To  Richard  Bennett,  of  Columbia  county,  for 
a  superior  piece  of  three-fourth  Cloth,  3  00 

Ditto    3d  premium  on  Cassinett,  2  00 

To  Ellis  Bryan,  of  Hughesbuig,  Lycoming 
county,  for  Cassinett,  1st  premium,  the  article 
being  of  superior  quality,  .3  00 

To  James  Tomlin,  of  Elkland,  Lycoming- 
county,  for  an  easy  Chair  or  Couch,  which  dis- 
played much  mechanical  skill,  and  is  highly  re- 
commended by  physicians  for  the  comfort  of  de- 
crepid  or  convalescent  persons,*  2  00 

To  Miss  Ann  Moore,  for  a  beautiful  Tuscan 
Bonnet,  manufactured  of  spear  grass,  and  reflects 
much  credit  upon  the  manufacturer,  2  00 

To  William  Fulkerson  of  Turbut,  for  raising 
57  bushels  of  Barley,  on  173  perches  of  ground,     2  00 

To  Samuel  T.Brown,  for  Calfskins  of  fine 
texture  and  finish,  2  00 

To  Leonard  Stoughton,  for  an  elegant  parlour 
Coal  Stove,  2  00 

Messrs.  Wilson,  Clark  and  Witt,  Saddle  and  Harness 
makers  of  Milton,  exhibited,  each,  a  splendid  set  of 
Harness,  which  added  much  to  the  variety,  and  did 
credit  to  the  makers.  But  the  committee  were  of 
opinion,  that  no  particular  improvement  was  manifest, 
over  those  which  had  received  premiums  from  the  So- 
ciety. 

No  improvement  was  observable  to  entitle  the  white 
Flannels  to  a  premium. 

Mr.  Francis  Bull's  Carriage,  exhibited,  was  of  good 
workmanship,  and  combines  elegance  with  durability. 

Mr.  Tweed's  Currant  Wine,  was  of  superior  quality 
and  flavour- 


*  Mr.  James  Tomlin: — Sir,  having  carefully  examin- 
ed the  Recumbent  chair  or  couch  exhibited  by  you  at 
the  late  meeting  of  the  "  Union  Agricultural  Society," 
in  this  borough,  I  have  great  pleasure  in  saying  that  I 
have  never  seen  any  thing  so  well  adapted  to  the  com- 
fort and  convenience  of  convalescents,  as  this  chair.— 
Besides  the  convenience  that  is  to  be  derived  from  it 
within  doors  by  the  application  of  castors  rollers  it  will 
enable  convalescents  or  debilitated  persons  to  use  ex- 
ercise in  the  open  air  when  they  are  unable  to  obtain 
it  by  any  other  means,  the  weather  permuting.  Exer- 
cise in  the  open  air  is  considered  by  all  intelligent 
Physicians,  so  essentially  necessary  to  the  restoration 
of  good  health,  that  it  is  recommended  as  soon  as  the 
patient's  situation  will  admit  of  it;  in  the  treatment  of 
a  fracture  of  the  lower  extremity,  I  know  of  no  couch 
preferable  to  it  either  for  the  benefit  of  the  surgeon  or 
the  convenience  of  the  patient. 

JAMES  S,  DOUGAL,  M.  D. 

Milton, -Oct.  31,  1834- 
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Miss  Martha  J.  Davison's  Quilt,  was  a  beautiful  arti- 
cle made  up  of  6,515  pieces,  and  noted  for  premium 
by  the  examining  committee,  hut  excluded  by  the 
committee  on  premiums,  as  there  was  no  membership 
to  claim  on. 

Mr-  John  Arnold,  Dentist,  of  Milton,  exhibited  a 
beautiful  set  of  artificial  Teeth  of  his  manufacture, 
which  showed  great  skill,  and  appeared  to  be  as  good 
a  substitute  for  the  original  masticators,  as  could  well 
be  produced  by  the  artisan, 

A  very  extensive  variety  of  ornamental  ai  tides  were 
exhibited,  such  as  a  Terrestial  Globe  well  executed  by 
Miss  Hannuh  Webb,  of  Muncy,  several  Purses,  Gloves, 
&c.  by  the  same — a  Purse  by  Miss  Arnold — several 
Keticules  and  Ptirses  and  beautiful  samples  of  needle 
work,  by  the  Miss  (toad's  and  others.  —  An  ingeniously 
worked  Foot  Stool,  the  covering  by  Miss  Worthington, 
of  Lewisburg,  nine  years  of  age,  with  a  variety  of 
similar  productions,  which,  although  they  do  not  come 
properly  within  the  sphere  of  the  Society's  action; yet, 
the  committee  are  sensible  of  the  propriety  of  encour- 
aging every  branch  of  industry,  and  that  the  young 
idea  must  be  trained  and  disciplined  in  works  of  ge- 
«ius,  to  prepare  it  for  the  more  indispensible  avocations 
of  life,  and  would,  with  great  pleasure,  have  given 
premiums  to  those  works  of  art,  and  good  taste,  if  the 
state  of  the  Treasury  would  admit  it.  They  hope  for 
a  more  favorable  opportunity. 

Elections. — The  committee  on  Elections  performed 
their  duty,  and  reported  the  election  of  the  former  of- 
ficers unanimously,  viz: 

President — Charles  Gale. 

Vice  President — Wm.  Hayes. 

Secretary — Wm.  A.  Petriken. 

Assistant  Secretary — Joseph/'axton. 

Treasurer  —  Wm.  Tweed. 

Williamsport  and  Muncy  had  an  even  vote  for  the 
place  of  holding  the  next  annual  cattle  show — of  course 
no  determination  will  be  made  until  the  meeting  of  the 
officers  and  committee  of  Vigilance,  on  the  2d  Tuesday 
in  May. 

The  committee  view  with  regret,  the  low  state  of  the 
Funds  of  the  Society,  and  the  supineness  that  exists  on 
the  part  of  those  whose  duty  it  is  to  make  exertions  to 
supply  the  Treasury.  In  short,  it  appears  to  the  com- 
mittee, that  though  Lycoming  county  agreeable  to 
usage,  is  entitled  to  have  the  next  annual  meeting 
within  its  limits,  yet,  the  appointment  of  a  place  there, 
or  elsewhere,  will  depend  very  much  upon  the  efforts 
made  prior  to  the  spring  meeiing  to  raise  funds.  It  is 
hoped  that,  in  order,  to  decide  this  important  matter, 
the  committees  in  the  several  counties  appended  to 
this  report,  will  be  in  attendance  with  such  funds  as 
they  may  be  able  to  raise  in  aid  of  the  Society. 

The  committee  would  further  observe  that  many  rea- 
sons ex'i6t  why  the  funds  ought  to  be  collected  and  paid 
over  to  the  Treasurer  before  the  fall  exhibition. — 
Among  others,  the  excessive  hurry  which  attending  to 
the  receipts  of  money  on  that  day  imposes  on  the  Trea- 
surer, makes  a  toil  of  what  would  otherwise  be  a  plea- 
sure to  the  person  who  performs  that  duty,  without  re- 
ward. This  would  be  remedied  by  paying  over  the 
funds  at  the  spring  meeting. 

While  the  committee  would  bear  honorable  testimo- 
ny to  the  punctuality  of  many  members  of  the  society, 
and  particularly  to  Messrs.  Boyd,  Ireland  and  Lsshella, 
whose  liberal  donations,  above  their  annual  contribu- 
tions, appear  on  the  records — they  cannot  too  strongly 
express  their  dis  approbation  of  the  more  illiberal 
course  pursued  by  some  of  making  a  transient  connec- 
tion with  the  society  a  matter  of  speculation;  drawing 
from  the  society's  funds  to  which  they  may  have  con- 
tributed one  dollar,  premiums  of  five  or  ten,  less  or 
more,  and  then  withdrawing  from  the  society  because 
they  "  have  nothing  to  show  this  time.'"  The  society 
was  not  designed  for  purposes  of  speculation  but  to 


operate  as  a  general  public  benefit,  and  its  members 
ought  so  to  consider  it.  The  return  of  an  equivalent 
to  contributors  to  agricultcral  societies,  is  not  in  the 
awards  of  premiums  to  successful  competitors,  so  much 
as  in  the  impulse  given  to  the  general  industry  by  com- 
petion;  and  in  the  advantages  of  this  industry,  the 
whole  community  is  rewarded: — Like  the  rains  which 
fail  upon  the  good  and  hud  (dike,  the  good  results  of 
societies  for  the  promotion  of  industry  reach  the  inter- 
ests of  those  who  contribute,  and  those  who  do  not  in 
the  improvement  of  stock;  in  the  improvement  of 
manufactures,  implements  of  husbandry,  and  the  rise 
in  the  value  of  land  An  honorable  visitant  to  the  late 
exhibition  from  the  bounds  of  the  "  Pennsylvania  Ag- 
ricultural Society"  observed,  that  the  sure  result  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  "Union  Agricultural  Society," 
would  be,  if  properly  conducted,  and  entered  into  with 
suitable  spirit,  to  raise  the  value  of  land  within  its 
bound,  $10  per  acre.  The  committee  are  well  aware, 
that,  if  the  subscribers  to  the  society  would  make  them- 
selves  acquainted  with  the  principles  upon  which  the 
institution  is  founded,  and  its  operations  upon  their 
general  interests,  they  would  not  cease  their  contribu- 
tions when  they  "have  nothing  to  show-" 

It  presents  a  subject  of  regret  to  the  committee,  that 
the  cultivators  of  the  soil  do  not  experiment  to  a  great- 
er extent  in  their  very  laudable  avocations,  and  give 
the  knowledge  gained  by  such  experience  to  the  com- 
munity. It  is  by  exercising  the  faculties  of  the  rational 
intellect,  we  arrive  at  a  well  systematized  and  correct 
theory,  as  well  as  practise,  that  the  farn:er  is  to  confer 
reputation  on  his  pursuits,  and  "  stand  before  kings" 
who  rule  the  world  by  concerted  system;  "  and  not  be- 
fore mean  men,"  who  have  no  rules  of  action,  nor  en- 
deavour to  learn  rules,  but  move  and  act  at  random, 
like  the  irrational  animal.  In  circulating  knowledge 
gained  by  the  experience  of  practical  and  observing 
farmers,  the  Agricultural  Society  furnishes  an  appropri- 
ate medium  in  its  annual  reports- 

The  society  are  under  obligations  to  Mr.  J.  P.  San- 
derson, for  communicating  to  the  committee  his  expe- 
riments in  raising  potatoes.  Mr.  S.  is  of  opinion  that 
the  greatest  error  practised,  in  this  branch  of  farming, 
is  planting  too  close.  He  last  year  raised  80  bushels 
of  fine  potatoes  from  one  bushel  of  seed;  and  from  a 
long  course  of  experiments,  he  is  satisfied  that  more 
than  eight  bushels  of  seed  should  not  be  p'anledon 
one  acre  of  ground. 

The  following  are  committees  of  vigilance  to  raise 
funds  for  the  society,  viz: 

For  Northumberland  county. — David  Watson,  Henry 
Reader,  John  Vincent,  Jas.  P.  Sanderson,  Geo.  Prince, 
James  F.  Murray,  Alexander  M'Kwen,  John  Taggart, 
D. Ireland,  J.  R.  Priestly,  Dr.  Wm.  M'Cleery,  Gen.  H. 
Frick. 

Columbia  county.  — William  Dale,  Jacob  Rupert, 
James  M'Mahon,  Joseph  Brobst,  Valentine  Best,  Da- 
niel Montgomery,  jr.,  Dr.  A.  H.  Newcomb,  Collin 
Cameron,  Dr.  Magill,  James  P.  Wilson. 

Union  county. — Dr.  Baskins,  Jas.  Merrill,  Esq.  Hen- 
ry Oyer,  Dan  Caldwell,  Dr.  Thomas  Van  valzah,  James 
K.  Davis,  Thomas  Clingan,  Alexander  Graham,  Samuel 
Henderson,  Jno.  Snyder. 

Lycoming  county. — John  Burrows,  Esq.  George  Ed- 
kin,  John  Cummings,  Ksq.  A.  Woodward,  Esq.  Charles 
Lloyd,  Samuel  lingers,  Benj.  Bear,  Abraham  Bodi'ne, 
Col.  Jacob  Beeber,  Washington  Dunn. 

'The  thanks  of  the  Society  are  respectfully  tendered 
to  Messrs.  DongalSt  M'Cleery  for  the  use  of  their  fields, 
and  to  Mr.  W.  Pollock  for  room,  for  the  purposes  of 
the  Society. 

W.  HAYES,  VicePres't. 

Attest, 
Jas.  MenaiLi.,  Secretary,  pro  tern. 
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From  the  0.  S.  Telegraph. 
TO  TURNPIKE  AND    RAIL  ROAD  COMPANIES. 

A  subject  of  deep  interest  to  Turnpike  and  Rail  Road 
companies  has  been  developed  in  England,  and  to 
which  I  have  lately  called  the  attention  of  our  citizens, 
in  a  pamphlet  entitled  "  Substitute  for  Hail  Roads  and 
Canals."  I  would  therefore  briefly  invite  the  attention 
of  all  who  have  invested  capital  in  turnpike  roads,  or 
are  about  to  enter  upon  the  construction  of  new  roads, 
whether  rail  or  stone  roads,  to  the  facts  enumerated  in 
the  pamphlet  referred  to,  a  copy  of  which,  gentlemen 
interested  in  the  subject  may  obtain  by  application  to 
the  author. 

The  question  has  been  satisfactorily  settled  in  Eng- 
land, upon  the  perfect  practicability  and  economy  of 
running  steam  carriages  upon  the  common  roads;  and 
such  are  the  advantages  which  these  carriages  are  found 
to  possess,  running  upon  an  improved  roadway,  that 
they  are  made  to  enter  upon  a  successful  competition 
with  the  locomotive  upon  a  rail  road.  The  speed  of 
these  carriages  is  capable  of  being  increased  to  any  at- 
tainable degree,  equal  if  not  superior,  to  that  of  the 
locomotive  on  the  rail  road;  and  in  respect  to  ascent  or 
descent  of  hills,  they  surpass  the  locomotive,  as  the 
powers  of  this  engine  are  nugatory,  or  cease  to  produce 
a  useful  effect,  when  the  ascent  is  greater  than  211  feet 
in  the  mile,  or  2  degrees  18  minutes;  whereas,  upon  a 
good  common  road  of  this  inclination,  the  same  engine 
could  not  only  draw  a  load  equal  to  itself,  but  run  with 
a  velocity  of  16  miles  an  hour.  With  half  this  eleva- 
tion of  plane  a  ten  horse  engine  on  a  rail  road,  will 
draw  30  tons,  without  the  wheels  slipping.  Upon  the 
common  road,  this  power  would  draw,  upon  the  same 
elevation,  nearly  60  tons. 

The  large  capital  which  has  been  expended  in  the 
construction  of  turnpike  roads  should  not  any  longer  be 
rendered  ineffective,  when  the  means  of  making  them 
profitable  are  within  our  power;  and  there  is  no  reason 
why  we  should  embark  so  much  capital  in  constructing 
rail  roads,  when  a  trifling  expense  laid  out  upon  our 
turnpike  roads  to  adopt  them  for  the  operation  of  steam 
carriages,  would  accomplish  all  that  is  requisite.  We 
can  illy  spare  the  large  sums  now  investing  in  railways, 
as  there  are  objects  of  greater  moment  which  require 
the  aid  of  this  capital  to  put  in  operation.  Rail  Roads 
have  a  tendency  to  monopolize  the  travel,  whereas, 
the  common  road,  improved,  would  be  open  to  the  use 
of  all.  Competition  is  the  life  of  business,  and  benefi- 
cial to  the  public  interests.  Turnpike  and  other  road 
companies  have  a  deep  interest  at  stake  in  the  subject 
before  us;  and  if  they  would  improve  their  roads  upon 
the  plan  proposed,  so  that  steam  carriages  could  ope- 
rate upon  them,  there  is  no  question  of  the  pecuniary 
advantage  they  would  derive  from  it.  The  latest  intel- 
ligence from  Great  Britain  confirms  the  facts  heretofore 
promulgated  that  steam  carriages  are  successfully  ope- 
rating upon  the  common  turnpikes  in  that   country 

"Between  Glasgow  and  Paisley,  they  regularly  run; 
and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe,"  says  the  English 
writer,  "that  they  will  shortly  be  successful  every 
where,  as  the  hindrance  opposed  to  their  running  by 
the  turnpike  gates,  are  now  to  be  done  away  by  govern- 
ment." 

I  shall  close  the  remarks  by  exhibiting  a  summary  of 
facts. 

I.  Carriages  propelled  by  steam,  have  aver.iged  a 
speed  of  10  miles  per  hour  on  common  roads;  and  on 
good  roads,  with  the  same  power,  they  have  been  pro- 
pelled at  the  rate  of  30  miles  per  hour,  for  four 
hours  a*nd  a  half  together,  with  nineteen  passengers. 

II.  They  have  ascended  hills  of  considerable  size. 
(2  in  6)  at  the  rate  of  sixteen  and  a  half  miles  per  hour, 
loaded  with  people;  they  experienced  no  difficulty  in 
travelling  over  even  the  worst  and  most  hilly  roads; 
and  further,  they  were  capable  of  overcoming  every 


ascent  which  carriages  drawn  by  horses  could  accom- 
plish, and  with  much  more  facility  and  safety. 

III.  The  saving  of  expense  to  travellers,  by  the  sub- 
stitution of  steam  for  that  of  horse  power,  is  from  one- 
half  to  two-thirds  even  on  common  roads;  and  upon  a 
good  road,  adapted  for  the  use  of  these  carriages  the 
expense  of  transportation  would  be  reduced  to  half 
this  amount,  probably  one-fifth  or  one-sixth  of  that  of 
the  horse  power. 

IV.  They  are  perfectly  safe  for  passengers;  less  lia- 
ble to  accident  than  where  horses  are  used;  more  mana- 
geable in  the  highest  velocities,  and  their  speed  capa- 
ble of  being  checked  at  pleasure,  in  a  very  few  mo- 
ments. 

V.  Steam  carriages  will  be  found  superior,  working 
on  good  stone  roadsto  the  operation  of  the  same  power 
on  the  rail  road. 

1st.  From  their  capacity  to  ascend  and  descend  hills, 
perfectly  inaccessible  on  rail  roads. 

3d.  From  the  great  speed  which  may  be  given  them 
with  safety,  and  the  ease  with  which  they  may  be 
checked  when  requisite,  or  when  encountering  an 
obstacle. 

3d.  From  their  being  able  to  travel  in  any  direction, 
making  short  turns,  or  the  entire  sweep  of  the  circle  of 
a  small  compass;  which  will  enable  them  to  carry  their 
passengers  to  any  point  in  the  city,  which  a  locomotive 
carriage  on  a  rail  road  could  not  effect  without  laying 
a  track  for  this  purpose. 

VI.  By  the  use  of  steam  carriages  on  good  stone 
roads,  a  vast  saving  of  expense  to  the  country  would  re- 
sult, as  the  difference  of  cost  between  such  stone  roads 
and  rail  roads  or  canals  would  be  at  least  two-thhds;  so 
that  if  60  miles  of  railway  cost  $1,200,000  a  good  stone 
road  would  cost  but  $400,000. 

VII.  By  the  use  of  steam  carriages,  the  expense  of 
repairs  of  the  road  will  be  much  reduced,  as  it  has 
been  proved  that  horses  do  the  chief  damage  to  roads; 
the  carriage  wheels  but  little. 

VIII.  The  general  introduction  of  steam  carriages  on 
these  roads,  will  have  the  effect  of  removing  horse 
power,  "a  most  unproductive  labor. ''says  Mr.  Gurney, 
"and  a  dead  expense  to  the  country."  The  advan- 
tage to  the  nation  will  therefore  be  in  a  direct  propor- 
tion to  the  substitution  of  steam  for  horse  power. 

The  consumption  of  a  horse  is  equal  to  what  will  sup- 
port eight  persons,  so  that  by  every  horse  removed  and 
supplied  by  elementary  power,  the  maintenance  of 
eight  individuals  is  provided  for.  In  time  of  scarcity, 
this  advantage  would  be  sensibly  felt  in  the  country, 
and  more  especially  in  the  manufacturing  districts. 

ROBERT  MILLS. 
Engineer  and  Architect, 

City  of  Washington: 
Sept.  17th,  18S4. 

P.  S.  Editors  friendly  to  the  cause  of  internal  im- 
provements will  please  give  the  above  an  insertion  in 
their  papers. 

Some  months  ago  we  published  four  short  numbers 
on  this  subject,  written  by  Mr.  Mills,  being  the  first  of 
a  series  of  demonstrations  of  the  practicability  of  steam 
carriages  on  common  mads.  The  intervention  of  the 
sessnn  of  Congress  interrupted  their  publication;  and 
we  now  avail  ourselves  of  a  fair  opportunity  to  resume 
and  complete  them,  beginning  with  the  following. — 
Nat.  Intel. 

SUBSTITUTE  FOB  RAIL  WAYS  AND   CANALS. 
No.  V. 

The  Select  Committee  of  the  British  House  of  Com- 
mons, on  this  subject,  went  into  an  examination  of  the 
comparative  injury  which  these  steam  coaches  would 
do  to  the  roads,  ahd  were  satisfied  that  the  deterioration 
of  the  roads  will  be  much  less  by  a  steam  carriage  than 
by  a  coach  and  horses.  One  important  fact  was  proved, 
that  the  roads  received  greater  injury  from  the  horses' 
feet,  than  the  wheels  of  the  carriage  drawn- 
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The  roads  in  England  have,  at  present,  to  sustain 
waggons,  weighing,  at  times,  with  their  horses,  nearly 
ten  tons.  Steam  carriages  including  engines,  fuel, 
water,  and  other  attendants,  need  not  exceed  three 
tons.  The  last  carriages  built  by  Mr.  Gurney  were 
stated  to  weigh  not  more  than  35  cwt  with  the  same 
power  attached  to  a  carriage  weighing  four  tons,  Mr. 
G.  was  at  this  time  (1831)  building  a  carriage  to  weigh 
but  about  five  hundred  pounds,  which  he  expects  to 
do  the  work  of  one  horse,  and  carry  two  or  three  peo- 
ple. The  weight  of  an  ordinary  stage  coach  is  between 
18  and  25  cwt.  which  carries  about  eighteen  passengers. 
The  weight  of  the  propelling  steam  carriage  is  about 
the  weight  of  four  horses.  The  weight  of  the  carriage 
drawn  would  be  precisely  that  of  a  carriage  drawn  by 
horses. 

At  the  ordinary  rate  of  travelling,  the  average  pres- 
sure of  the  boiler  of  Mr.  Gurney's  engine  per  square 
inch  was  about  70  pounds;  and  he  proved  the  tubes  of 
his  boiler  to  800,  and  thought  they  would  bear  two 
thousand  pounds.* 

The  perfect  command  in  guiding  these  carriages, 
and  the  stopping  of  them  is  singular.  In  case  of  emer- 
gency, says  Mr.  G.  we  might  instantly  throw  the  steam 
on  the  reverse  side  of  the  pistons,  and  stop  within  a 
few  yards;  it  would  be  possible,  he  observes,  to  stop 
the  carriage  within  six  or  seven  yards,  going  at  the  rate 
of  8  miles  per  hour. 

The  facility  of  turning  these  carriages  is  also  remark- 
able, they  have  been  turned  in  a  circle  of  ten  feet,  the 
inner  diameter. 

The  degree  of  safety  to  which  the  boilers  of  these 
steam  carriages  are  brought,  does  away  all  idea  of  dan- 
ger from  explosion.  To  one  of  the  questions  of  the 
Committee,  referring  to  this  subject,  Mr.  Hancock 
makes  the  following  answer: 

"  I  was  travelling  about  nine  miles  an  hour  at  the 
time  the  boiler  was  the  twenty  fourth  part  of  an  inch 
thick;  I  was  working  them  at  the  hundred  pounds  on 
the  square  inch,  with  thirteen  persons  on  the  present 
vehicle  that  I  have  now  in  use;  all  of  a  sudden  the  car- 
riage stopped,  and  for  what  reason  I  was  at  a  loss  to 
know.  I  got  from  my  stage  seat  and  went  to  the  engi- 
neer, to  ask  what  was  the  reason?  He  told  me  he  had 
not  stopped  the  carriage,  and  he  immediately  applied 
his  hands  to  the  gauge  cocks.  I  found  there  was  neither 
steam  nor  water  in  the  boiler.  I  immediately  knew 
the  boiler  was  burst;  the  passengers  said  they  did  not 
know  it,  as  they  heard  no  noise;  and  I  told  them  I  did 
not  mean  they  should  know  it.  I  said  I  would  show 
them  that  it  was  so;  and  I  took  the  boiler  from  the  car- 
riage and  unscrewed  it,  and  there  were  four  large  holes 
that  I  could  put  my  hand  into.  This  occurred  from  the 
chambers  being  too  thin,  and  they  drove  all  the  water 
out  of  the  boiler,  and  yet  there  was  no  injury  to  any 
person.  There  was  not  one  person  that  heard  any  re- 
port; there  was  no  steam,  and  there  was  no  symp- 
toms in  any  way  that  the  machine  itself  had  burst." 

Mr-  Ogle,  in  describing  his  carriage,  observes,  "  No 
accident  from  explosion  can  take  place.  We  have  had 
whole  families  of  ladies,  day  after  day,  out  with  us  in 
all  directions,  and  who  hive  the  most  perfect  confi- 
dence." 

The  machinery  of  all  these  carriages  is  suspended  on 
springs.     The  engines  work,  therefore,  as  smoothly  as 


if  they  were  fixed  on  the  firmest  foundation.  Indeed, 
it  is  stated  in  this  evidence  that  the  vibration  or  jar  is 
much  less  in  these  vehicles  on  common  roads,  than  on 
a  rail  way. 


BRANCH    DRAFTS. 


•  Mr.  Hancock  has  worked  his  boiler  under  a  pres- 
sure of  four  hundred  pounds  a  square  inch;  his  aver- 
age is  from  60  to  100.  Mr.  H.  mentioned  an  instance  of 
the  little  noise  which  was  made  in  working  his  engine. 
He  watched  near  an  hour  in  London  for  a  friend  of  his, 
during  which  time  the  machine  was  at  work;  and  though 
there  were  hundreds  of  people  walking  round  it,  they 
appeared  not  to  know  it  was  working.  There  was  no 
noise  at  all  in  the  machinery,  "and  you  could  not," 
says  Mr.  H.  "unless  you  had  gone  to  the  back,  know 
that  it  was  working." 


The  Globe  of  Saturday  contains  the  following  im- 
portant Circular  of  the  Secretary,  by  which  it  will  be 
seen,  that  after  the  first  of  January  next,  the  drafts  of 
the  Branches  of  the  United  States  Bank  will  not  be 
received  in  payment  of  public  dues. 
CIRCULAR. 

To  the  Collectors  of  the  Customs  and  all  Receivers  of 
Public  Money. 

Whereas,  by  the  act  of  Congress  passed  31st  July, 
1789,  it  is  provided  "  that  the  duties  and  fees  to  be 
collected  by  virtue  of  this  act,  shall  be  received  in  gold 
and  silver  coin  only,"  and,  by  a  usage  under  that  act 
and  a  similar  one,  as  to  the  payment  for  public  lands, 
it  was  customary  to  receive  only  specie  and  the  notes 
or  bills  of  Banks  redeemable  in  specie,  until  1814;  and 
after  a  different  practice,  adopted  in  1814,  Congress, 
on  the  30th  April,  1816,  resolved,  "  That  from  and 
after  the  20th  day  of  February  next,  no  such  duties, 
taxes,  debts,  or  sums  of  money  accruing  or  becoming 
payable  to  the  United  States,"  ought  to  be  collected  or 
received  otherwise  than  in  the  legal  currency  of  the 
United  States,  or  Treasury  notes,  or  notes  of  the  Bank 
of  the  United  States,  or  in  notes  of  Banks  which  are 
payable  and  paid  on  demand,  in  the  said  legal  currency 
of  the  United  States." 

And  whereas,  the  practice  under  that  resolution  con- 
formed to  its  provisions,  till  January  21st,  1828,  when 
permission  by  this  department,  under  certain  assurances 
from  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  was  given  that 
drafts  or  checks  of  that  Bank  and  its  branches,  should 
be  received  for  the  public  dues;  though  said  drafts  or 
checks  were  not  notes  of  the  Bank,  not  being,  like 
notes,  signc  d  by  the  President  and  Cashier  thereof;  nor 
originally  made  payable  to  bearer;  not  according  to  the 
subsequent  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court,  coming 
within  the  description  of  a  note  or  bill. 

And  whereas  Congress  have  never  authorised  the 
issuing  of  such  drafts  for  the  purpose  of  circulation  as 
currency,  and  have  refused,  though  urgently  and  re- 
peatedly requested,  to  permit  the  issuing  even  of 
notes  of  the  Bank  of  the  smaller  denominations,  so 
signed;  and  the  great  extent  to  which  the  said  drafts 
of  small  denominations  have  been  put  in  circulation,  as 
currency,  seeming  to  be  directly  repugnant  to  the  spirit 
of  the  act  incorporating  the  Bank,  and  of  the  subse- 
quent proceedings  of  Congress;  and  doubts  having 
arisen  as  to  the  legal  liability  of  the  Bank  to  redeem  the 
said  drafts  in  specie,  under  the  penalty  provided  in 
the  charter  for  the  non  payment  of  its  "  bills,  notes  or 
obligations,"  and  the  counterfeits  of  the  said  drafts  ha- 
ving become  very  numerous,  and  difficult  of  detection, 
and  those  who  sell  or  utter  them,  being  likely  to  es- 
cape punishment  in  consequence  of  questions  which 
arise  in  prosecuting  them  under  the  said  charter,  it  is, 
therefore,  deemed  proper,  in  order  that  the  clearly  ex- 
pressed views  of  Congress  should  be  enforced,  and  the 
agents  of  the  Department  protected  from  risk  and  losses 
by  said  drafts,  to  revoke  the  permission  granted  in 
1828;  but  with  a  view  to  give  due  notice  to  the  com- 
munity and  Bank,  of  the  contemplated  change,  not  to 
allow  the  revocation  to  take  effect  till  the  period  here- 
after mentioned. 

Hence,  in  conformity  to  the  re quirements  of  the 
aforesaid  acts  and  joint  resolution  of  Congress,  all  Col- 
lectors of  the  Customs,  and  all  Receivers  of  Public  Mo- 
ney, are  hereby  enjoined,  that,  after  the  1st  day  of  Ja- 
nuary next,  they  shall  not  receive  in  payment  of  duties 
or  of  public  lands,  any  coin  or  paper  except  such  as  is 
described  in  said  resolution,   viz:   "the   legal  currency 
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of  the  United  States,  or  Treasury  notes,  or  notes  of 
the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  or  notes  of  Banks  which 
are  payable  and  paid  on  demand  in  the  said  legal  cur- 
rency of  the  United  States." 

LEVI  WOODBURY, 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
Treasury  Department,  5 
Nov.  5th,  1H34.  S 


RAIL  ROADS  AND  CANALS,  &.c. 
The  following  alludes  to  the  article  copied  into  our 
paper  on  page  283,  respecting  our  rail  road  and  canals 
and  the  Allegheny  pottage — and  renders  a  tribute  of 
justice  to  Mr.  Robinson,  which  we  were  under  the  im- 
pression, was  due  to  him,  when  we  published  the  arti  ■ 
cles;  but  we  had  not  then  the  opportunity  to  refer  to 
the  documents  to  substantiate  his  claim.  We  now  take 
pleasure  in  referring  to  his  reports  on  the  subject,  Vol. 
VII.  page  198— also  Vol.  V.  pp.  97  and  116. 


The  writer  of  the  above  pays  a  deserved  compliment 
to  Mr.  Sylvester  Welsh,  the  Engineer  under  whose  di- 
rections the  Allegheny  portage  has  been  executed — 
He  is  mistaken,  however,  in  ascribing  to  Mr.  Welsh  the 
original  plan  and  location  of  the  work.  The  credit  of 
these  belong  to  Moncure  Robinson,  who  is  at  present  en- 
gineer of  the  Danville  and  Pottsville  rail  road.and  whose 
tried  skill  and  indefatigable  industry  has  placed  him  at 
the  head  of  his  profession  in  this  country.  More  than 
a  year  was  spent  by  the  latter  gentleman  in  exploring 
and  surveying  the  Allegheny  mountain;  fixing  the  lo- 
cality of  the  inclined  planes,  and  preparing  exact  plans 
and  estimates  of  the  whole  work.  Upon  his  voluntary 
retirement,  Mr.  Welsh  was  employed  to  execute  the 
outline  thus  carefully  and  judiciously  laid  out. 

In  connection  with  this  subject,   we  would  mention  a 
fact,  that  Roes  farther  than  any  other  with  which  we 
are  acquainted,  to  demonstrate  the  value  of  our  route  to 
Pittsburg,  and  its  decided  advantage  over  every    other 
mode  of  communication  between  the  Atlantic  and  the 
great  Western  region.     Within  the  last  ten   days,    font- 
vessels   loaded  with   goods   for  the  west,  luve  arrived 
here  from  Baltimore,  and  their  cargoes  have  been  f 
warded   to    Pittsburg   by  the  Tri 
Messrs.    Leech,    Kobarts    &    Toland.     Another  vessc 
from  Boston  is  daily  expected   with  a  similar  freight 
which  will  be  immediately  despatched  in   the  same  d 
rection — Commercial  Herald. 


route,  throughout  its  whole  extent,  traverses  the 
richest  and  most  diversified  mineral  region  in  the  United 
States,  and  one  possessing  incalculable  water  power. — 
There  is  no  calculating  the  extent  to  which  manufac- 
turing might  be  carried  on  along  this  route,  provided 
it  were  open  at  both  ends.  The  new  village  of  Far- 
randsville,  is  but  a  small  sample.  Lycoming,  Centre, 
Clearfield,  Jefferson  and  Armstrong  counties,  abound 
in  iron,  coal,  limestone,  lumber,  and  water  power;  but 
they  have  no  good  access  to  the  great  western  market 
— the  Juniata  and  Conemaugh  are  too  far  south  to  ac- 
commodate them;  and  nothing  but  a  connection  either 
by  canal  or  rail  road  between  the  West  branch  of  the 
Susquehanna  and  the  Allegheny  ever  will  develop  the 
vast  resources  of  this  country.  It  is,  moreover,  the 
most  direct  route  between  Philadelphia  and  Lake  Erie. 
It  may  appear  extravagant  at  first  view;  but  a  little  ex- 
amination will  show  that  it  is  already  far  advanced  to- 
wards completion — what  remains  to  be  done  is  trifling 
compared  with  what  lias  already  been  done. 

We  do  not  wish  to  see  an  immediate  commencement 
of  this  work — this  would  be  premature;  but  on  a  chess 
board  we  always  make  one  move  with  an  eye  to  the 
next,  so  we  would  like  to  see  our  public  agents  take 
this  matter  into  their  eye  before  they  make  the  impor- 
tant move  of  extending  the  Pennsylvania  canal  to  Lake 
Erie.  If  the  Allegheny  route  is  adopted,  and  the  river 
improved,  one  little  move  more  will  secure  the  great 
object  above  stated;  but  if  not,  its  accomplishment  will 
be  rendered  very  doubtful,  and,  if  ever  accomplished, 
will  be  at  a  heavy  expense  The  important  but  isolat- 
ed section  of  the  state  above  mentioned,  has  strong 
claims  upon  the  munificence  of  the  commonwealth: 
and  as  we  think  we  have  clearly  shown  that  the  im- 
provement of  the  Allegheny,  and  the  selection  of  it  as 
the  route  by  which  the  Pennsylvania  canal  shall  be  con- 
nected with  Lake  Erie,  will  be  an  important  step  to- 
wards the  attainment  of  this  great  object,  we  do  hope 
that  it  will  receive  due  consideration. — Kitlanning  Gaz: 


DANVILLE  AND  POTTSVILLE  RAIL  ROAD 


The  Danville  and  Pottsville  rail  road  passes  directly 
through  the  anthracite  coal  region,  connecting,  by  a 
short  passage  over  as  rugged  a  country  as  we  ever  saw, 
the  Schuylkill  and  Susquehanna  valleys.  But  its  chief 
importance  consists  in  its  forming  one  important  line  in 
a  chain  of  improvements  which  will  ere  long  extend 
from  Philadelphia  to  the  Ohio  and  Lake  Erie.  The 
Schuylkill  Navigation,  from  Philadelphia  to  Pottsville 
is  the  first  link,  (and  it  is  in  contemplation  to  construct 
a  ra'l  road  also  between  the  same  points;)  the  Danville 
and  Pottsville  rail  road  is  the  second  link,  which  brings 
it  to  the  junction  of  the  North  and  West  branches  of 
the  Susquehanna  at  Sunbun  ;  the  West  branch  division 
of  the  Pennsylvania  canal  commences,  and  extends  al- 
ready up  to  Dunnstown,  on  the  border  of  Centre  coun- 
ty, which  is  the  third  I  nk;  and  the  fourth  and  lust  link 
is  the  connection  of  the  West  branch  with  the  Alleghe- 
ny, a  link  of  no  great  length,  and  presenting  no  such 
obstacles  as  have  just  been  overcome  between  Potts 
ville  and  Sunbury.  That  this  will  be  accomplished  at 
no  distant  day,    is  we  believe,   beyond  a  doubt.      This 


OBITUARY. 
Died,  on  the  28th  October,  in  this  borough,  Poily 
Bctleh,  aged  73  years,  relic  of  Lord  Butler,  Esq  who 
died  in  1824,  and  daughter  of  the  late  Abel  Peirce,  of 
Kingston. 
In  childhood  she  suffered  with  the  other  early  settlers, 
I  the  hardships  incident  to  the  first  establishment  made 
portation  Line  of  I  m  tne  valley;  and  at  the  great  flood  in  1785,  Mrs.  B. 
then  Miss  Peirce,  was  one  of  those  who,  when  the  low- 
er part  of  the  house  was  filled  by  water,  took  refuge 
in  the  chamber,  and  driven  from  thence  in  the  night  by 
the  rapidly  raising  and  rushing  water,  sought  safety 
from  a  chamber  window  in  a  boat,  which  they  fastened 
to  the  lops  of  trees,  and  in  this  perilous  and  exposed 
situation,  remained,  till  daylight  and  help  came  to  their 
rescue.  Two  years  ago,  partly  on  account  of  declining 
health,  but  more  especially  to  visit  her  son,  the  Rev. 
Zebulon  Butler,  settled  at  Port  Gibson,  Mississippi, — 
Mrs.  B.  accompanied  by  her  daughter,  went  to  New 
York,  and  from  thence  sailed  to  New  Orleans,  and 
thence  up  the  Mississippi  in  steamboats. 

Wyoming  Herald. 


Coal. — A  vein  of  coal  has  lately  been  discovered 
twenty-two  miles  above  this  place,  on  the  western  side 
of  the  Susquehanna  river,  opposite  to  Millersburg, 
not  far  from  the  bank.  Workmen  have  been  for  some, 
time  digging,  but  found  nothing  but  indications  of  coal 
until  last  week,  when  a  vein  of  good  coal,  of  several 
feet  in  thickness,  was  discovered.  1  his  coal  is  but  84 
miles  from  tide  water  by  the  way  of  the  Susquehanna. 
— Harri&burg  Intel. 

Quinces. — A  huckster  in  our  market,  (Philadelphia) 
recommended  the  other  day,  some  quinces,  by  stating 
that  "these  Squinches  came  nearly  300  miles  by  the  ca- 
naivls!" 
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From  the  National  Gazette. 
LITHOTRIPSY. 

November  4. 

Among  the  pamphlets  on  our  table  is  one  of  19  pages, 
entitled — "  An  account  of  Six  Cases  of  Stone  in  the 
Bladder,  in  which  the  operation  of  Lithotripsy  was 
successfully  performed  by  Dr-  J.  Randolph,  one  of  the 
Surgeons  of  the  Philadelphia  Alms  House  Infirmary." 
We  deem  this  subject  of  so  much  interest  for  the  cause 
of  humanity,  and  of  so  much  consequence  to  the  surgi- 
cal repute  of  Philadelphia,  that  we  have  given  attention 
to  the  details  of  all  the  coses,  and  asked  the  opinion  of 
Dr.  Physick,  who  was  present  at  some  of  the  opera- 
tions. This  first  of  American  surgeons  confirms  fully 
Dr.  Randolph's  statements  of  his  perfect  success,  so 
that  we  think  ourselves  warranted  in  congratulating  the 
operator  on  his  having  achieved  what  should  impart  a 
consolatory  confidence  to  all  who  are  concerned  in  the 
safe  and  easy  removal  of  the  dreadful  malady  in  ques- 
tion. Dr-  Randolph  has  followed  the  example  of  Baron 
Ileurteloup  in  substituting  the  term  Lithotripsy,  for 
Lilhotrity,  as  directly  expressing  pulverization.  The 
American  operator  observes. 

"It  has  been  stated,  and  that  too  by  some  who  pro- 
fess themselves  friendly  to  Lithotripsy,  that  this  opera- 
tion will  be  found  applicable  to  a  small  minority  only  of 
the  cases  of  stone.  The  ample  experience  of  the 
European  gentlemen  engaged  in  the  performance  of 
this  operation,  backed  also  by  my  own  limited  observa- 
tions, has  led  me  to  a  very  different  conclusion.  I  be- 
lieve that  of  the  cases  of  stone,  in  adults,  eight  out  of 
ten  will  be  found  suitable  to  the  operation  ofLithotripsy. 
Stone,  occurring  among  children,  I  do  not  take  into 
consideration,  because  in  them  the  operation  of  Lithoto- 
my is  comparatively  so  safe  that  I  do  not  think  it  re- 
quires a  substitute." 

The  case  related  in  the  following  article  is  one  of 
those  which  Dr.  Physick  witnessed,  and  which  he  con- 
siders as  conclusive. 

Lithotripsy. — Our  worthy  townsman,  Mr.  David  Hays, 
has  returned  from  Philadelphia,  whither  he  went  in  the 
early  part  of  October,  for  the  purpose  of  seeking  relief 
from  one  of  the  most  distressing  maladies  to  which  hu- 
man nature  is  subject,  namely,  stone  in  the  bladder. — 
The  operation  of  Lithotripsy  was  successfully  perform- 
ed by  Dr.  J.  Randolph,  of  that  city,  who,  by  this  m'thod, 
effected  a  complete  cure  in  the  course  of  two  weeks. — 
The  stone  was  extracted  without  making  use  of  any 
cutting  instrument  whatever.  Mr.  Hays  states  that  he 
suffered  very  little  pain  from  the  operation,  and  that  he 
was  not  confined  to  bed  a  single  day  by  sickness,  which, 
considering  that  his  age  is  three  score  and  ten,  is  cer- 
tainly high  evidence  of  the  practicability  and  value  of 
the  operation. — Newark  Daily  Advertiser. 


Beatis. — The  emigration  of  these  animals  has  given 
rise  to  amusement,  as  well  as  employment  to  the  lov- 
ers of  sport  and  also  some  interesting  adventures. 

A  Pittsburg  paper  makes  mention  of  a  rencontre 
between  a  bear  and  two  boys.  The  bear  appears  to 
have  labored  under  a  great  disadvantage,  as  it  was  not 
upon  its  natural  fighting  field,  terra  firma,  but  was 
swimming  the  river,  and  consequently  could  neither  re- 
treat, nor  fight  upon  equal  footing  with  its  adversaries. 
We  have  it  in  our  power  to  make  mention  of  a  combat, 
of  a  nature  rather  more  thrilling  and  equal;  in  which 
the  parties  were  similar  to  those  mentioned  in  the 
Pittsburg  paper,  viz:  a  be;\r  and  two  boys,  which  hap- 
pened about  twenty  miles  to  the  Kast  of  this  place. — 
The  boys  were  of  about  the  ages  of  twelve  anil  fifteen. 
It  appears  that  they  discovered  Bruin  in  a  field,  and  im- 
mediately commenced  a  regular  attack  with  clubs',  and 
actually  succeeded  in  killing  him,  without  receiving 
any  particular  injury.  But  scarcely  had  they  complet- 
ed their  slaughter  and  commenced  bearing  away  their 
prize  when  they  found  themselves  pursued  by  another 


— not  wishing  a  second  combat,  they  left  their  booty, 
to  be  carried  off  on  a  more  suitable  and  safe  occasion, 
and  retreated.  Another  amusing  incident  occurred 
about  five  miles  on  this  side  of  Franklin.  A  man  had 
a  fine  hog  stolen  and  resorted  to  the  following  method 
to  catch  the  thief.  Profiting  by  the  well  known  fact, 
that  Bears  are  excessively  fond  of  honey,  as  an  article 
of  food,  he  placed  some  in  a  spot  which  he  knew  was 
visited  by  his  troublesome  guest,  strongly  mixed  with 
whiskey.  The  consequence  was  that  the  Bear  ate  it 
and  became  so  intoxicated  as  to  be  unable  to  use  Tiler 
feet.  In  this  situation  it  was  discovered  by  the  injured 
party.  He  instead  of  immediately  despatching  the 
thief,  now  completely  in  his  poweiycommenced  vexii.g- 
it,  which  he  continued  for  some  time,  supposing  that 
the  effects  of  the  liquor  would  always  remain.  But 
through  rage  and  time,  the  Bear  became  sober,  and 
before  the  man  was  aware  of  his  intentions,  he  found 
himself  at  fidl  length  on  the  ground,  having  received  a 
blow  on  the  side  of  his  head,  by  the  paw  of  his  suppo- 
sedly secured  enemy,  in  return  for  injuries  received, 
and  whose  complete  escape  was  effected  before  he  re- 
gained his  feet.  —  Crawford  Messenger. 

From  the  Franklin  Intelligencer. 
DARING  ENTERPRISE. 

On  Friday,  the  3d  of  Oct.  as  Mr-  Elhanan  W.  Siverly,. 
and  Mr.  John  Witherspoon,  were  ascending  the  Alle- 
gheny river  in  a  canoe,  between  Siverlys  Island  and 
Horse-Creek  Eddy  they  discovered  an  enormous  he 
Bear  just  entering  the  verge  of  the  river,  in  all  pro- 
bability with  the  design  of  ferrying  himself  across. — 
Thinking  to  have  some  sport  with  his  Bearship,  these 
daring  fellows  went  in  rapid  pursuit,  without  any  other 
defensive  weapons  than  two  old  blunt  socket  poles; 
and  among  other  articles  of  their  loading,  an  unwieldy 
spindle  for  Siverley's  grist-mill.  Bruin  cast  many  a 
malignant  glance  at  his  visitors,  and  so  soon  as  the 
canoe  came  within  reach,  his  paws  seized  it  for  the 
salute  of  a  fraternal  hug.  Here  began  the  combat — 
Siverly  guided  the  canoe,  and  with  his  well  known 
dexterity  in  that  art,  defeated  every  attempt  of  Mr. 
Bruin's  to  hug  the  fragile  craft,  while  Witherspoon 
fought  with  his  socket  pole.  Bruin  as  yet,  seemed  to 
have  the  best  of  the  battle;  and  was  certainly  less  ex- 
hausted than  his  assailants.  A  drifting  piece  of  plank 
about  ten  feet  long  was  seized — it  came  down  upon  the 
head  of  Bruin,  with  the  concussion  of  a  battering  ram. 
It  would  souze  him  to  the  bottom  of  the  river — the  old 
warrior  would  emerge,  apparently  much  refreshed  by 
the  adventure,  and  with  an  eye  and  action  more  deter- 
mined to  destroy  his  enemies  than  ever.  Witherspoon 
became  exhausted — Siverly  urged  the  chance  of  try- 
ing his  hand, — he  seized  the  iron  spindle,  and  with  a 
strength  peculiar  to  his  arm,  saluted  Bruin  on  the  head 
with  the  but  end;  this  was  carrying  the  joke  farther 
than  smutty  calculated  upon— he  surrendered,  indeed 
— for  who  would  suppose  he  could  carry  on  the  warfare 
with  his  scull  and  brains  crushed  into  one  undistinguish- 
ed mass  of  ruin.  Bruin  was  lowed  ashore,  skinned  and 
divided  among  those  present;  who  uniformly  believed 
that  his  Bearship  entire  would  weigh  fairly  400  pounds. 
A  hind,  and  a  fore  foot  were  cut  off — they  are  now 
beside  me— one  is  8  inches  long,  4A  wide,  2£  thick — 
the  other  7\  inches  long,  4  wide,  and  2j  thick- 

Towanda,  Nov.  I,  1834. 

BF.Ans. — We  learn  that  a  small  child  in  Tioga  county 
was  the  other  day  seized  by  a  bear  whilst  in  a  field  with 
the  cows  near  the  house,  and  before  assistance  could  be 
rendered  by  some  men  who  were  in  sight,  but  at  some 
distance,  the  child  was  almost  totally  devoured. 

An  acquaintance  of  ours  in  Smithficld  was  seized 
and  considerably  mangled  lately  by  a  wounded  bear  of 
which  he  with  others  was  in  pursuit.  He  was  saved  by 
the  timely  interference  oT  his  comrades. — Northern 
Banner. 
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William  Pesn. — A  man  is  now  living  in  Bucks 
county,  Pa.  by  the  name  of  Preston,  whose  grand- 
mother died  in  the  year  1774,  and  had  seen  William 
Penn,  when  he  first  landed  at  or  near  where  Philadel- 
phia now  stands.  He  stated  that  his  grandmother  in- 
formed him  that  when  the  ship  in  which  Governor 
Penn  sailed  came  up  to  the  Neshamany,  he  was  met  by 
the  Indians,  and  that  the  masts  struck  the  trees  of 
Levede's  hill  the  present  navy  yard.  She  said  that  the 
white  people  had  prepared  the  best  entertainment  they 
could  for  the  Governor  and  his  family:  the  Indians  had 
done  the  same,  William  Penn  walked  with  the  Indians, 
sat  down  with  them  on  the  ground,  and  ate  with  them 
roasted  acorns  and  hominy;  they  pleased  them  so,  that 
they  began  to  show  how  they  could  hop  and  jump; 
that  William  Penn  stepped  up  and  beat  them  all. — 
Such  wise  complaisance  won  and  secured  their  friend- 
ship and  affection  for  him  during  his  life. 

Iron  Castings. — In  passing  through  the  Exchange, 
our  attention  was  arrested  by  an  Iron  Casting  of  the 
Last  Supper,  after  Lenardo  de  Vinci's  celebrated  pic- 
ture. This  casting  has  recently  been  presented  to  the 
directors  of  the  Exchange,  by  Daniel  M.  Keim,  of 
Reading,  in  this  State.  It  was  made  at  Windsor  Fur- 
nace, the  property  of  Messrs.  Jones,  Keim  8c  Co.  and 
■we  learn  was  cast  from  the  ore  in  common  sand,  without 
any  subsequent  finish  having  been  bestowed  on  the 
Figures.  Taking  these  facts  into  view,  it  will  certain- 
ly compare  creditably  with  the  far  famed  Berlin  casts 
of  the  same  subject.  The  superior  smoothness  of  the 
latter,  is  alone  tributable  to  their  having  been  cast  from 
refined  iron,  and  then  carefully  retouched  and  cleaned 
by  a  good  artist,  after  which  the  whole  surface  is  cov- 
ered with  a  black  liquid  or  Varnish,  that  effectually 
hides  any  asperities  or  roughness  that  may  remain. 

The  specimen  in  the  Exchange,  we  are  assured,  came 
direct  from  the  hands  of  the  moulder,  having  merely 
been  oiled  to  darken  its  surface  in  order  to  aid  in  giving 
relief  to  the  figures. 

We  believe  that  the  enterprising  proprietors  of 
Windsor  Furnace  have  been  the  first  in  this  country  to 
attempt  and  bring  to  perfection  castings  of  this  descrip- 
tion. Many  of  our  public  Institutions  are  already  in 
possession  of  specimens  of  their  taste  and  skill. — Com- 
mercial Herald. 

Beaver  Canal. — The  work  on  the  Beaver  Division 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Canal  is  now  about  completed,  and 
is  navigable  from  the  Ohio  to  the  head  of  the  line.— - 
Several  boats  have  passed  through  the  lower  locks,  and 
the  communication  with  the  river  is  complete.  The 
work  will  bear  comparison  with  any  other  in  the  state, 
or  the  Union;  and  is  quite  creditable  to  the  engineer 
(Dr.  Whippo,)  who  has  had  charge  of  the  line.  There 
are  now  four  or  five  boats  that  run  daily  from  the  mouth 
of  Beaver  to  Newcastle;  and  we  learn  that  they  are  all 
doing  a  fair  business-  They  are  connected  with  steam- 
boat lines  to  Pittsburg;  and  every  facility  is  afforded  to 
the  transmission  of  freight  and  passengers.  The  pro- 
duce and  merchandise  that  has  heretofore  been  wagoned 
to  and  from  the  Western  Reserve,  now  find  a  cheaper 
and  more  expeditious  means  of  transportatien  on  the 
Beaver  Canal  and  Ohio  Canal.—  Western  Jlrgus,  No- 
vember 7. 

Cholera. — The  Miner's  Journal  states  that  several 
cases  of  Cholera  have  occurred  on  the  line  of  the  canal 
below  Reading. 

Great  Speed- — One  of  the  most  extraordinary  in- 
stances of  rapid  travelling  on  record,  occurred  on 
Thursday  last,  between  New  York  and  Philadelphia; 
by  way  of  the  Camden  and  Amboy  rail  road.  The  dis- 
tance, by  this  route,  is  ninety-four  miles,  which  was  ac- 


tion over  three  minutes  to  the  mile,  and  about  twenty 
miles  an  hour.  It  must  be  taken  into  consideration, 
also,  that  a  part  of  the  conveyance  is  by  water,  which, 
owing  to  circumstances  beyond  human  control  materi- 
ally retarded  the  passage. 

AVhen  the  route  by  Trenton,  which  is  ten  miles 
shorter,  is  in  operation,  it  is  confidently  anticipated, 
owing  to  the  straight  and  level  formation  of  the  road, 
that  the  distance  can  be  travelled  in  two  hours  and  three 
quarters,  or  about  thirty  miles  per  hour!  The  water 
conveyance  by  this  route,  will  be  so  short  as  scarcely 
to  present  an  obstacle.  What  an  extraordinary  improve- 
ment .  it  will  be  in  the  science  of  locomotion,  when 
New  York  and  Philadelphia  shall  be  brought  within 
one  hundred  and  sixty-Jive  mijjctes'  ride  of  each 
other! 

The  ntterer  of  such  an  idea,  twenty  years  ago, 
would  have  been  declared  a  fit  object  for  the  lunatic 
asylum. 


Real  Estate — On  Monday  evening,  at  the  Mer- 
chants' Exchange,  the  Alms  House  Square,  bounded 
by  Spruce  and  Pine,  and  Eleventh  and  Twelfth  streets, 
was  offered  at  public  sale,  by  C.  J.  Wolbert.  The 
sale  was  numerously  attended;  after  some  spirited 
bidding,  the  property  was  knocked  off  at  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-six  thousand  dollars.  Terms,  one-third 
cash,  one-third  in  one  year,  and  the  residue  in  two 
years  with  interest. 


DIVIDENDS  FOB  THE  LAST  SIX  MONTHS- 


Germantown  Bank, 

Girard, 

Mechanics', 

Farmers'  and  Mechanics'. 

Schuylkill, 

Kensington, 

Commercial, 

Southwark, 


3  per  cent. 

4 

4i  " 
4 

3*  " 

5  " 

4  «« 

5  " 


Manufacturers'  and  Mechanics',  3         " 

Western,  4         " 

Moyamensing,  3         " 

Philadelphia,  3          " 

Northern  Liberties,  6         ". 

Penn  Township,  4J       " 

Montgomery  county,  4         " 

Philadelphia  Arcade,  §1  per  share. 

Frankford  and  Bristol  Turnpike,  75  cts.    " 

Germantown  Turnpike,  gl  " 

Manayunk  and  Flat  Rock  Turnpike,  3  per  cent. 

Bank  of  Middletown,  4 

Bank  of  Harrisburg,  5         " 


THE    REGISTER 


PHILADELPHIA,  NOV.  15,  1834. 

In  the  present  number,  we  have  commenced  the 
opinion  of  the  Circuit  Court,  as  delivered  by  Judge 
Baldwin,  furnishing  a  very  elaborate  history  of  acts  and 
decisions  in  relation  to  corporations,  as  well  in  this 
state  as  elsewhere. 

The  first  snow  this  season,  fell  on  Sunday  morning, 
the  2d  inst. 

On  the  29th  ult.  five  or  six  cars,  loaded  with  pas- 
sengers, passed  over  the  Southwark  rail  road,  from  the 
Delaware  to  Broad  street,  and  continued  from  thence, 


complished   in  four  hours  and  three  qnarlers;  or  a  frac-    along  the  Columbia  rail  road  to  the  bridge. 
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RIGHTS  OF  UNINCORPORATED    SOCIETIES. 

The  Opinion  of  Ike  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States, 
in  and  for  the  Eastern  District  of  Pennsylvania,  on 
the  Will  of  Sarah  Zanf.,  a  member  of  the  S'tiety  of 
Friends. — April  term,  1833. 

(Continued  from  page  311.) 
The  effect  of  a  license  in  mortmain  is  not  to  give  a 
capacity  to  a  corporation  to  take  or  hold  in  mortmain-. 
Conveyances  in  mortmain  were  good  at  common  law 
Coke  on  Littleton,  98,  99.  Vaugh.  356.  a  grant  in 
frankalmoigne  placed  the  lands  in  the  hands  of  bodies 
which  never  died,  the  estate  became  dead  as  to  the 
king,  or  mesne  lords  of  whom  they  were  holden;  yield- 
ing neither  escheats,  wardships,  reliefs,  or  other  bene- 
fits; such  grants  were  always  good  by  deeds  of  private 
persons  before  the  statutes,  or  by  title  of  prescription, 
and  are  now  good  by  the  grant  of  the  king.  Litt.  s. 
140,  1.  Coke  on  Littleton,  98.  9.  Coke  on  Littleton, 
2.  b.  Terms  of  the  Law,  294.  Plowden,  293  6 
Coke's  Reports,  17  a. 

Notwithstanding  the  statutes,  the  estate  vests  by  the 
conveyance,  7  Sergeant  and  Kawle,  320,  they  are 
founded  on  the  capacity  of  the  grantee  to  take,  so  that 
wherever  they  apply,  the  conveyance  would  enable  a 
corporation  to  hold  at  common  law  for  its  own  use;  for 
if  the  estate  did  not  vest  it  would  remain  in  the  hands 
of  the  grantor  or  his  heirs,  as  in  the  case  of  a  convey- 
ance to  superstitious  uses,  which  are  merely  void  with- 
out incurring  any  forfeiture  bv  the  statutes  of  H.  VIII. 
and  Ed.  VI. 

The  license  therefore  is  only  an  exemption  from  the 
penalty  of  the  statutes,  Coke  on  Littleton,  52.  b.,  it 
restores  an  interest,  1  Freeman,  117.  It  is  an  authority 
coupled  with  an  interest  enabling  the  grantees  to  ac- 
quire and  enjoy  an  inherence  lo  their  own  use,  with- 
out incurring  the  forfeiture,  and  by  a  renunciation  of 
the  rights  given  by  the  statutes,  leaves  the  estate  in 
their  hand  sas  if  they  had  never  been  passed.  2  Comyn's 
Digest  by  Day,  297.  B.  3.  Filzherbert's  Natura  Bre- 
vium  222.  495.  500.  4  Coke's  Institutes,  135.  Coke 
on  Littleton,  99  a.  Vaugh.  333.  356.  and  operates  in 
favour  of  a  society  or  body  not  incorporated  by  a  char- 
ter, Vaugh.  351.  2.  7  Coke's  Reports,  35.  b.,  which  is 
conclusive  to  show  its  previous  capacity  to  take.  All 
that  can  be  required  then  to  give  the.  same  capacity  to 
hold  as  to  take,  and  make  the  right  to  enjoy  as  perfect 
as  to  take  an  estate;  is  any  act  of  the  party  to  whom  the 
forfeiture  accrues,  which  is  in  terms,  or  by  its  legal  op- 
eration, a  renunciation  of  a  right  conferred  by  law, 
which  binds  him  and  protects  the  estate  from  the  asser- 
tion of  his  claim  under  the  statutes  according  to  the  es- 
tablished principles,  that  subsequent  laws  abrogate  pri- 
or ones  inconsistent  with  it,  without  any  repealing 
clause,  and  will  produce  the  same  effect  as  a  license  ' 
mortmain. 


maintenance  of  religion,  the  advancement  of  good  litera- 
ture, and  the  relief  of  the  poor,  11  Coke's  Reports,  71. 
b.  5  Coke's  Report,  14,  a.  b.  which  suppress  wrong 
and  provide  a  remedy  for  a  right,  2  Coke's  In- 
stitutes, 142.  69.  359.  681.  or  tend  to  perform  the 
will  of  a  donor  or  founder,  11  Coke's  Reports,  72  a. 
5  Coke's  Reports,  14.  15.  Plowden,  246.  3  Atkyns, 
147,  bind  the  king  though  not  named. 

His  claims  to  lands  by  escheat,  forfeiture,  or  ward- 
ship, are  subject  to  all  rights  existing  before  they  come 
to  his  hands;  the  l«f\v  gives  him  a  better  remedy,  but  no 
better  right,  than  the  subject  from  whom  the  land  came 
to  his  hands,  2  Coke's  Institutes,  573.  2  Vezey,  sr. 
296,  7 — Uardres,  69.  469.  and  the  appropriate  courts 
were  authorized  by  the  Statute  33  Henry  VIII.  chapter 
39.  Keble's  Statutes,  555-  2  Ruffhead's  Statutes,  324. 
to  decide  on  the  rights  of  a  subject,  in  a  controversy 
between  him  and  the  king,  according  to  equity  and 
good  conscience,  as  between  subject  and  subject,  7 
Coke's  Reports,  19.  b.  Hardres,  27-  176.  230.  502 
Coke's  Institutes,  190. 

These  are  the  principles  which  have  given  to  the  43 
Elizabeth  its  powerful  effect,  though  it  contains  no  re- 
pealing clause,  license,  or  non  obstante  stalulo;  yet  by 
universal  consent,  it  has  been  held  to  repeal  the  statutes 
of  mortmain,  the  exception  of  corporations  in  the  sta- 
tute of  wills,  and  to  restore  the  common  law  in  all  cases 
embraced  in  its  provisions  or  which  can  be  brought 
within  them  by  the  most  liberal  and  benign  construc- 
tion. 1  Peere  Williams,  248.  Precedents  in  Chance- 
ry, 16.  Gilbert's  Equity,  137.  2  Equity  Cases  Abridg- 
ed, 191.     3  Peters,  141. 

These  principles  are  admirably  condensed  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  in  4  Wheaton,  31,  and  are  those  by  which 
we  must  consider  the  legislation  of  Pennsylvania  on  the 
same  subjects;  we  must  hold  its  law  to  bind  the  state, 
and  to  dispense  with  the  forfeiture  accruing  to  it  by 
an  alienation  in  mortmain,  if  a  similar  law  in  England 
would  bind  the  king.  The  prerogative  of  a  republican 
state,  cannot  be  deemed  in  a  coutt  of  justice  more  sa- 
cred than  the  jewels  of  a  crown,  or  the  rights  of  its 
citizens,  individually  or  collectively,  to  the  enjoyment 
of  property,  to  be  placed  on  a  less  permanent  founda- 
tion than  those  of  the  subjects  of  a  monarchy;  nor  can 
corporations  be  subject  to  disabilities  here  from  which 
they  are  exempted  by  the  g  neral  course  of  the  law  of 
England,  between  the  spirit  and  policy  of  which,  and 
that  of  Pennsylvania,  there  will  be  found  a  most  mark- 
ed difference  in  this  respect. 

In  England  there  has  always  been  ajea'ousy  of  their 
rights  to  hold  property,  here  they  will  be  found  to  have 
been  favoured  and  protected  by  express  provisions  in 
the  constitution  and  laws,  while  there  is  an  entire  ab- 
sence of  any  restriction  on  their  capacity  totake  or  enjoy 
estates;  there  the  effect  of  statutes  has  been  to  remove 
disabilities  imposed  by   former  statutes,  which  abrogat- 

'         J 1 :~l,*„    l.~..«     1 l,n.,A  ),..»    nnoro/t    ln  .( 


It  is  admitted  that  the  king  is  bound  by  all  acts  of !  ed  common  law  rights, here  laws  have  been  passed  in  af 
parliament  in  which  he  is  named,  so  that  he  can  exer-  j  firmance  of  itsprinciples.and  they  have  been  embodied 
cise  no  power  by  statute,  prerogative  or  tenure,  in  de-  ,  in  a  supreme  law.  There  courts  have  gone  to  the  extent 
rogation  of  any  right  protected,  or  authority  conferred  j  of  their  power,  to  rescue  charities  from  the  ii. tolerant 
by  the  statute:  but  generally  speaking,  he  is  not  bound    spirit  of  the  times;  here  their  duty  is   to  further  the  be- 


unless  its  provisions  extend  to  him  subject  to  these  ex 
exceptions. 
All  statutes  which  provide  profitable  remedy  for  the 
Vcl.XIV.  41 


olent   policy  of  the  people  and  legislature,  as  evi- 
denced in  all  their  acts. 

From  the  fir  t  settlement  of  the  province  we  find  that 
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the  uniform  tenor  of  its  laws,  has  been  to  encourage  all  i  129.  33.  or  as  has  often  been  declared  by  the  Supreme 
alienations  of  property  and  to  confirm  its  disposition,  in  court  of  the  state,  unless  they  are  convenient,  adapted 
every  mode  known  to  the  law.  j  to  the  circumstances  of  the  colony,  orhave  been  in  force 

The  act  of  1705  confirmed  all  sales  of  l..nd  made  un- !  by  adoption,  usage,  or  long  continued  practice,  in 
der  the  laws  of  the  province, and  declared  that  no  deed,  courts  of  justice.  1  Dallas?  Reports,  67.  74.  3  Bin- 
grant,  or  assurance  should  be  held  defective  on  account  [  ney,  596-7-     1  Dallas'  Laws,  722. 

of  any  want  of  foim,   of  livery,  of  seisin,  attainment,  |       After  repented  attempts  to  pass  a   law  in  favour  of 
misnomer.or  misrecital,  but  shall  be  good  and  effectual.  |  religious  societies,  which  would  accord  with  the  spirit 
1  Dallas'  Laws,  51,  3.     1  Smith,  31.      1  his  law  lias  al-  '  of  the  colony,  on*  was  finally  approved  in  council, 
ways  been  in  force.  I       The  act   of  1730-1,  confirmed    all  sales,   gifts,  and 

The  act  of  171 1,  confirmed  all  grants  from  the  pro-  j  grants  of  lands  to  any  persons  in  trust,  for  the  use  of 
prietor  to  any  per-on  or  persons — bodies  politic  or  cor-  |  any  Protestant  religious  society,  for  scites  of  churches, 
porate,  to  hold  the  same  for  such  estates  and  uses  as  j  houses  of  religious  worship,  schuols,  alms-houses,  and 
they  had  been  sold' or  disposed  of,  notwithstanding  any  j  burying-grounds,  made  before  the  law;  it  also  contain- 
delects  therein,  and  shall  be  expounded  most  benefi-  ed  a  provision  which  made  it  lawful  in  future,  for  any 
cially  for  the  grantees  according  to  the  words,  tenor,  j  such  society  within  the  province  to  purchase,  take,  re- 
and  true  meaning  thereof.  1  Dallas'  Append.  39.  40.  \  ceivc  by  gift,  grant  or  otherwise,  for  the  above  speci- 
This  law  was  repealed  in  council  in  1713,  but  its  princi-  j  fied  uses,  and  purposes,  and  for  any  estate  whatsoever, 
pies  have  ever  been  respected.  |  and  to  hold  the  same  for  the  said  uses,  in  fee,  provided 


The  law  of  1705  declared,  that  all  wills  whereby  any 
lands  were  devised,  should  be  good  and  available  in 
law  for  graming,  conveying,  and  assuring  the  lands  de- 
vised and  chatties  bequeathed.  1  Dallas,  53,  1  Smith, 
33.      1  Dallas'  Append.  26.  36. 

The  law  of  1742  gives  a  remedy  for  the  recovery  "of 
any  legacy  or  bequest  of  any  sum  of  money"  to  any  per- 
son or  persons.  Miller's  Laws,  156.  1  Dallas,  449. 
631.  Neither  of  these  laws  contain  any  exception  of 
corporations. 

The  rights  of  conscience  were  declared  inviolable  by 
the  charter  of  privileges  of  1701,  granted  by  William 
Penn  to  the  people  of  the  colony:  no  person  who  lived 
quietly  under  the  government  and  acknowledged  one 
God,  should  be  in  any  case  molested,  or  prejudiced  in 
his  estate,  because  of  his  conscientious  peisuasion.  1 
Dallas'  Append. 8.  10;  andliberty  of  conscience  was  se- 
cured by  a  law  approved  in  council.  1  Dallas,  43,  4. 
In  1712  an  act  was  passed  empowering  all  religious 
societies  of  Protestants  within  the  province,  to  purchase 
and  hold  lands  for  burying  grounds,  houses  of  wor- 
ship, schools  and  hospitals,  and  by  trustees  or  other- 
wise, as  they  shall  think  fit,  to  receive  and  take  grants 
and  conveyances  for  the  same,  for  any  estate  whatever 
for  the  uses  aforesaid.  All  sales,  gifts,  or  grants,  to 
such  societies  or  any  persons  in  trust  for  them,  were 
ratified  and  confirmed  according  to  their  tenor  and 
meaning,  and  of  the  parties  concerned.  Gifts  to  the 
poor  of  these  societies,  or  for  their  use,  shall  be  em- 
ployed only  for  the  charitable  uses  for  which  they  were 
given,  according  to  what  may  be  collected  to  be  the 
true  meaning  of  the  donors  or  grantors,  notwithstand- 
ing any  failure  in  these  gifts,  grants  or  bequests.  Laws 
by  Bradford,  160.  This  law  was  repealed  in  council, 
twice  enacted,  and  as  often  repealed. 

In  1710,  the  judges  of  the  county  court  were  made 
a  court  of  equity  authorized  to  proceed  according  to 
the  rules  and  practice  of  the  high  court  of  Chancery  of 
Great  Britain,  and  an  appeal  was  given  to  the  Supreme 
court,  with  power  to  decree  as  may  be  agreeable  to 
equity  and  justice,  Bradford's  laws,  103.  20.  Though 
this  law  was  repealed  in  1713,  and  courts  of  Chancery 
discontinued  in  1736,  the  rules  and  principles  of  equi- 
ty have  always  formed  part  of  the  common  law  of  the 
state. 

The  sixth  article  of  the  charter  to  Penn,  provided 
that  the  laws  for  regulating  and  governing  property 
within  the  province,  as  well  as  for  the  descent  and  en- 
joyment of  lands  and  goods  andchatiles,  should  be  and 
cominue  the  same  as  they  should  be  for  the  time  being, 
by  the  general  course  of  the  law  of  England  till  the 
same  should  be  altered,  1  Dallas,  App.  3. 

The  preamble  to  the  act  of  1718,  recites  that  it  is  a 
settled  point  that  as  the  common  law  is  the  birth  right 
of  English  subjecis,  so  it  ought  to  be  the  rule  in  Ilri- 
tiah  colonies.  But  acts  of  parliament  have  been  ad- 
judged not  to  extend  to  these  plantations,  unless  they 
are  particularly    named  in  such  acts,  1   Dallas'  Laws, 


that  they  should  not  take  land  for  their  maintenance  or 
support,  or  for  any  other  uses  than  those  specified,  1 
Dallas'  Laws,  270.  3. 

The  constitution  of  1776,  declared  in  the  first  section 
of  the  bill  of  rights,  "That  all  men  have  an  equal  right 
to  acquire,  possess  and  protect  property,"  and  in  the 
eighth,  "  That  every  member  of  society  had  a  right  to 
be  protected  in  the  enjoyment  of  life,  liberty  and  pro- 
perty." 

2.  "That  all  men  have  a  natural  and  unaliena- 
ble right  to  worship  God  according  to  the  dictates  of 
their  own  conscience  and  understanding. 

3.  "  Nor  can  any  man,  who  acknowledges  the  being 
of  a  God,  be  justly  deprived  or  abridged  of  his  civil 
right  as  a  citizen,  on  account  of  his  religious  sentimen's, 
or  pecul  ar  mode  of  religious  worship,  and  that  no  au- 
thority is  or  ought  to  be  vested  in  any  power  whatevtr, 
that  shall  in  any  case  interfere  with,  or  in  any  manner 
control  the  rights  of  conscience  in  the  free  exercise  of 
religious  worship." 

In  the  frame  of  Government,  section  45.  "  And  all 
religious  societies  or  bodies.of  men,  heretofore  united, 
or  incorporated  for  the  advancement  of  religion  or 
learning,  or  for  other  pious  and  charitable  purposes 
shall  be  encouraged,  and  protected  in  the  enjoyment 
of  the  privileges,  immunities,  and  estates  which  they 
were  accustomed  to  enjoy,  or  could  of  right  have  en- 
joyed under  the  laws  or  former  constitution  of  the 
state." 

Section  46.  "The  declaration  of  rights  is  hereby  de- 
clared to  be  a  part  of  the  constitution  of  this  common- 
monwealth,  and  ought  never  to  be  violated  on  any  pre- 
tence whatever."  1  Dallas'  Appendix,  55.  60.  Con- 
vention of  Pennsylvania,  55  64. 

The  first  law  passed  on  the  change  of  government, 
declared  the  province  laws  in  force  till  altered  or  re- 
pealed; also  the  common  law,  and  such  parts  of  the 
statute  laws  of  England  as  had  been  before  in  force. — 
"And  so  much  of  any  law  or  act  of  Assembly  as  de- 
clares, orders,  directs,  commands  any  matter  or  thing 
repugnant  to,  or  inconsistent  with  the  constitution,  is 
hereby  declared  not  to  be  revived,  but  shall  be  null 
and  void,  and  of  no  force  or  effect."  1  Dallas' Laws, 
722. 

The  constitution  of  1790,  in  Article  7,  Section  1, 
provides,  "  That  the  Legislature  shall  as  soon  as  may  be, 
provide  by  law  for  the  establishment  ol  schools  through- 
out the  state  in  such  manner  that  the  poor  may  be 
taught  gratis." 

Section  2.  "The  arts  and  sciences  shall  be  promot- 
ed in  one  or  more  Seminaries  of  Learning."  'I  he  44th 
section  of  the  old  constitution  contained  similar  pro- 
visions, though  not  so  full. 

Section  3.  "The  rights,  privileges,  immunities  and 
estates  of  religious  societies  and  bodies  corporate,  shall 
remain  as  if  the  constitution  of  the  state  had  not  been 
altered  or  amended." 

'I  he  three  first  sections  of  the  bill  of  rights  are  in 
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in  substance.the  same  as  in  the  old  one.  The  third  con- 
cludes— "and  that  no  preference  shall  ever  be  given 
by  law  to  any  religious  establishment  or  modes  of  wor 
ship." 

Section  26.  "To  guard  against  the  transgression  of 
the  high  powers  which  we  have  delegated,  we  declare 
that  every  thing  in  this  article  is  excepted  out  of  the 
several  powers  of  government,  and  shall  for  ever  re- 
main inviolate." 

In  the  first  clause  of  the  schedule  it  is  ordained, 
"  That  all  laws  of  this  commonwealth  in  force  at  the 
time  of  making  the  said  alterations,  and  amendments 
in  the  said  constitution,  and  not  inconsistent  therewith, 
and  all  rig/its,  actions,  prosecutions,  claims  and  con- 
tracts as  well  of  individuals  as  of  bodies  politic,  shall  con- 
tinue as  if  the  said  alterations  and  amendments  had  not 
been  made."  3  Dallas'  Laws,  32.  36.  These  provi- 
sions and  the  law  which  immediately  followed  the 
adoption  of  the  constitution  are  a  direct  negative  on 
the  existence  of  any  spirit  of  policy  adverse  to  corpora- 
tions. 

In  1791,  an  act  was  passed  "  to  confer  on  certain  as- 
sociations of  the  citizens  of  this  commonwealth,  the 
powers  and  immunities  of  corporations,  or  bodies  poli- 
tic inlaw."  The  preamble  recites  the  reasons  to  be  ' 
the  saving  time  to  the  legislature,  in  enacting  laws  to 
incorporate  private  associations,  and  the  convenience 
of  individuals  desirous  of  incorporation — and  the  law 
provides:  That  when  any  number  of  persons,  citizens 
of  the  state,  are  associated,  or  mean  to  associate  for  any 
literary,  charitable,  or  religious  purpose.they  are  empow- 
ered to  obtain  a  charter  of  incorporation,  subject  on'y 
to  the  following  conditions.  To  state  in  writing  the 
objects,  articles,  and  conditions  of  their  association,  and 
if  the  attorney  general  and  the  Supreme  court  shall  cer- 
tify their  opinion  that  they  are  lawful,  the  governor 
shall  order  it  to  be  enrolled;  and  the  persons  associated 
become  an  incorporated  body  in  law  and  in  fact;  to 
have  continuance  by  their  corporate  name  and  title. — 
They  are  authorized  to  execute  the  usual  corporate 
powers,  and  to  make  by-laws  and  ordinances,  provided 
they  are  not  repugnant  to  the  constitution  and  laws  of 
the  United  States,  of  this  state,  or  to  the  instrument  on 
which  the  corporation  was  established.  The  corpora- 
tion and  their  successors,  shall  be  able  and  capable  in 
law,  according  to  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  in- 
strument on  which  they  were  established,  to  take  and 
hold  lands,  money,  goods  and  chatties  given  them,  ac- 
cording to  the  articles  and  by-laws,  or  the  will  of  the 
donor,  provided  the  clear  income  does  not  exceed  five 
hundred  pounds  yearly. 

"  And,  whereas  bequests  and  legacies  may  be  made 
to  public  institutions  of  which  they  may  not  derive  the  I 
benefit  intended  from  a  want  of  information,"  it  is  direct- 
ed that  when  a  will  is  brought  to  the  Register's  office 
to  be  recorded,  which  shall  contain  a  bequest  or  legacy 
to  a  public  incorporate  body,  he  shall  give  them  notice 
within  six  months,  of  the  nature  and  amount  of  the  le- 1 
gacy,  and  the  name  of  the  executor."  3  Dallas,  40.  43-  i 

The  law  of  1818,  enacts  that  where  any  lands  are  | 
holden  in  trust  for  any  religious  society,  or  for  any  nam-  I 
ber  of  persons  for  the  purpose  of  public  worship  or  schools,  \ 
or  to  be  used  as  a  burying-ground,  or  for  charitable  pur- 
poses;  or  where  any  estate  of  a  personal  nature,  is  or  i 
may  be  vested  in  any  person  or  persons,  to  be  applied  j 
by  them  to  any  religious,  literary  or  charitable  use  or  \ 
uses,  and  the  trustee  or  trustees  neglect  or  abuse  such  i 
trust  or  trusts,  the  Supreme  court,  or  court  of  Common  ' 
Pleas,  on  complaint  made,  may  call  on  the  trustees  to  j 
answer,  and  if  on  hearing,  the  court  are  satisfied  that  I 
the  trust  has  been  neglec'ed  or  abused,  may  and  poaj] 
remove  the  trustees,  and  appoint  othersjn  their  place,  j 
who  shall  be  vested  with  the  rights  and  powers  of  the  | 
former  trustees,  and  give  such  security  as  is  required,  j 

Section  2.  The  court  shall  have  the  power  and  ju- 
risdiction of  compelling  the  trustees  to  account  before 
the  court  or  auditors.  Purdon,  167.  7  Vol.  L.  P.  43—4-  I 


This  law  was  followed  by  the  act  of  1825,  *'  To  pre- 
vent the  failure  of  trusts."  1  he  Supreme  court  is  au- 
thorized to  grant  relief  in  equity  in  all  cases  of  trusts, 
so  far  as  regards  the  appointment  of  trustees,  either  in 
consequence  of  the  death,  infancy,  lunacy,  or  other  in- 
ability, or  where  a  trustee  renounces  or  refuses  to  act, 
or  one  or  more  dies,  or  become  notr compos,  and  a  joint 
action  is  requisite,  and  to  compel  a  conveyance  of*  the 
legal  estate,  when  the  trust  has  expired. 

On  the  application  of  any  person,  interested  in  the 
execution  of  the  trust,  the  court  may  appoint  a  trustee, 
having  regard  to  the  objects  of  the  trust  as  fully  as  a 
court  of  equity  can  do,  and  the  rights  of  the  former 
trustee  shall  vest  in  him;  on  the  application  of  trustees 
the  court  may  remove  them  and  appoint  others. 

The  act  of  1828  confers  the  same  powers  on  the 
courts  of  Common  Pleas,  District,  and  Circuit  courts. 
Purdon,  858-60. 

From  this  summary  of  the  legislation  of  Pennsylvania, 
it  appears  to  have  partaken  of  the  spirit  of  its  succes- 
sive constitutions,  and  to  have  been  constantly  progres- 
sive, in  the  completion  and  perfection  of  the  great  sys- 
tem of  its  founder,  each  succeeding  law  being  more  li- 
beral in  its  principles,  and  more  expanded  in  its  pro- 
visions- 

The  principles  of  the  charter  of  Penn  continued  in 
force  and  protected  all  religious  societies  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  their  rights  of  worship  and  property  in  their 
houses  of  devotion,  after  the  repeal  of  the  act  of  1712 
by  the  council,  and  the  passage  of  the  act  of  1730,  as 
before. 

In  1733-4,  Governor  Gordon  informed  t  e  council 
that  a  house  had  been  erected  in  Walnut  street  for  the 
exercise  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  in  which  mass 
was  openly  celebrated,  contrary  to  the  laws  of  England, 
particularly  to  the  statute  12  William  III.,  which  ex- 
tended to  the  colonies.  The  council  were  of  a  differ 
ent  opinion,  and  declared  that  the  Catholics  were  pro- 
tected by  the  charter  of  privileges  and  the  law  concern- 
ing liberty  of  conscience:  but  they  referred  the  subject 
to  the  Governor,  that  he  might  consult  his  superiors  at 
home.  No  other  proceedings,  however,  took  place. 
Gordon,  216. 

This  opinion  of  the  council  accords  with  the  declara- 
tion of  William  Penn  to  the  members  of  the  assembly  in 
1701,  "That  he  had  justly  given  privileges,  the  pre- 
cedency of  property  as  the  bulwark  to  secure  the 
other:"  2  Clarkson's  Life  of  Penn,  203;  it  was  a  rule  of 
property,  and  the  basis  of  the  usage  and  common  law 
of  the  state;  the  opinion  of  the  council  was  the  practi- 
cal exposition  of  the  charter,  as  understood  and  ac- 
knowledged, of  which  there  cannot  be  a  stronger  case 
than  the  one  that  occurred.  The  11  and  12  William 
III.,  chapter  iv,  prohibited  the  celebration  ofmais  in 
any  of  the  dominions  of  England,  under  a  penalty  of 
perpetual  imprisonment.  4  Ruffhead's  statutes,  41. 
If  this  statute'included  the  colonies,  it  was  repealed  by 
the  charter;  if  it  did  not,  there  was  no  law  professing, 
or  attempting  to  interfere,  with  it  as  a  fundamental  law 
of  the  colony. 

The  list  of  laws  rejected  by  the  king  in  council.shows 
the  constant  struggle  between  the  policy  of  the  colony 
and  mother  country.  Vide  Hall  and  Sellers'  Laws,  21. 
57.  67.99.  125.  193.  199.276.  Miller's  Laws,  16  74. 
158,  which  ended  only  with  the  revolution.  The  usage 
continued,  in  despite  of  the  efforts  of  the  king  and 
council,  to  prevent  it  from  having  the  sanction  of  a  law, 
and  the  provisions  of  the  constitution,  were  as  broad  as 
the  usige:  its'  phraseology  is  adapted  to  the  inconve- 
niences which  existed,  and  its  provisions  afford  a  reme- 
dy commensurate  with  the  mischief  arising  from  the 
want  of  a  legal  sanction  to  rights,  indispensable  to  the 
enjoyment  of  practical  liberty  of  conscience,  as  a  bul- 
wark to  property. 

In  the  case  of  the  Cedar  Spring  Congregation,  the 
trust  did  not  depend  on  the  enabling  provisions  of  the 
statute,  but  on  the  custom  of  the  province,  as  stated  in 
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Witman  vs.  Lex, Methodist  Congregation  vs.  Remington- 
Vide  6  Binney,  59,  &c. 

The  evidence  of  this  custom  appears  in  all  the  acts 
for  granting  charters,  and  in  the  law  of  1791,  in  relation 
to  the  lois  held  by  the  Quaker  societies  in  Front  street, 
and  at  the  corner  of  Fourth  and  Arch  streets.  3  Dallas' 
Laws,  46-7. 

The  proceeding  before  (he  council  in  1724,  is  une- 
quivocal evidence  of  the  claim  of  right  by  the  Catholic 
societies,  according  to  the  usage  under  the  charter  of 
1701;  so  that  we  have  from  the  most  authentic  sources, 
full  evidence  of  the  existence  of  a  custom  and  usage, 
expressly  saved  and  preserved  by  the  constitution  of 
1776,  which  operates  not  only  prospectively,  but  refers 
by  express  terms  to  the  former  constitution  of  1701,soas 
to  make  the  usage  of  the  same  force  from  that  timers  it 
would  have  had,  if  ihe  state  had  been  then  independent 
of  the  mother  country,  as  she  was  in  1776. 

Being  saved  by  the  Supreme  law,  the  custom  had  the 
same  force  as  the  law  itself,  and  stood  on  the  same  basis 
as  customs,  saved  by  Magna  Charta,  according  to  the 
rules  of  law  before  laid  down. 

The  constitution  of  1776  then  puts  the  rights  which 
could  be  enjoyed  by  the  previous  custom  of  the  pro- 
vince on  the  same  footing,  as  if  they  had  been  defined 
in  detail  in  the  45th  seciion.and  the  present  constitution 
makes  them  perpetual.  If  any  additional  sanction  could 
be  given  to  them  by  human  authority,  it  will  be  found 
in  the  first  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States. 

"  Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting  an  establish- 
ment of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the  free  exercise  there 
of." 

This  extends  to  the  judicial  as  well  as  legislative  de- 
partments of  the  government,  and  annuls  all  jurisdiction 
over  the  subject  •matter,  past  or  future.  1  Cranch, 
174.  9.  3  Dallas,  382.  If  the  rights  of  a  religious  or 
literary  society  are  derived  from  a  contractor  grant,  no 
state  law  can  impair  their  obligation,  and  the  Supreme 
court  have  placed  them  under  the  same  constitutional 
protection,  as  those  of  individuals.  9  Cranch,  45. — 
9  Wheaton,  454.    8  Wheaton,  480.     4  Wheaton,  624. 

To  deny  to  bodies  united  without  a  charter,  any 
rights  of  property  which  cou'd  be  enjoyed  by  a  corpo- 
rate body,  would  be  in  diret  opposition  to  both  the  Con- 
stitutions of  the  State  and  the  Union,  and  the  custom 
of  the  province.  *'  Incorporations  were  almost  un- 
known; yet  to  all  sorts  of  pious  and  charitable  associa- 
tions, in  every  part  ol  the  province,  valuable  bequests 
were  made  by  those  who  were  ignorant  of  the  niceties 
of  expression  necessary  to  accomplish  the  object  at 
common  law.  Nothing  was  more  frequent  than  be- 
quests to  unincorporated  congregations,  without  the 
intervention  of  trustees;  and  even  where  there  was  a 
corporation  it  frequently  happened  that  the  corpo- 
rate designation  was  mistaken,  or  the  trust  vaguely  de- 
fined. Notwithstanding  which  the  testator's  bounty 
was  uniformly  applied  to  the  object.  Surel>  an  usage 
of  such  early  origin  and  extensive  application,  may 
claim  the  sanction  of  a  law,  resting  as  it  does  on  the  ba- 
sis of  all  our  laws  of  domestic  origin,  the  legislation  of 
common  consent.      17  Sergeant  and  Rawle,  91-2. 

The  same  principle  is  adopted  in  all  governments;  an 
usage  or  custom  is  presumed  to  have  dad  its  origin  in  a 
a  law  once  in  existence,  and  lost  in  the  lapse  of  time, 
the  evidence  whereof  being  by  prescription,  that  sup- 
plies the  place  of  the  written  law,  which  is  taken  to 
have  been  as  broad  as  the  usage.  The  law  presumed 
from  a  custom,  has  the  same  force,  as  one  appearing  on 
the  rolls  of  Parliament— the  only  difference  is  in  the 
mode  of  proof,  and  the  ude  that  a  cusom  shall  not  pre- 
vail against  an  act  of  Pailiament,  unless  it  is  saved  and 
preerved  by  a  statute.  3  Dow's  Parliamentary  Cases, 
112.  Anstruther,  614.  1  How's  Parliamentary  Cases, 
322. 

The  Supreme  law  of  England,  and  the  states  of  this 
Union,  which  have  i.o  written  constitutions  of  govern- 


ment, is  proved  only  by  legislative  usage,  which  is  the 
evidence  of  their  constitution  and  supreme  law.  3 
Dallas,  400.     2  Peters,  656,  7.     6  Peters,  714,  15. 

On  whatever  subject  a  known  and  recognized  usage 
exists,  it  forms  the  law  of  the  case,  and  controls  all  af- 
firmative statutes,  and  the  rules  of  the  common  law — as 
a  general  or  local  law  according  to  its  nature.  Vide  6 
Peters,  715,  and  cases  cited;  the  reason  is  obvious — it 
is  founded  on  a  law  presumed  from  the  prescription. 
This  presumption  is  not,  that  such  a  law  ever  in  fact 
existed,  but  "it  is  adopted  as  a  general  principle  to 
take  the  place  of  individual  or  specific  belief."  12 
Vezey,  265,  6.  10  Johnson's  Reports,  380.  6.  Whea- 
ton, 504. 

Though  the  party  claiming  by  prescription  produces 
his  title,  and  it  is  worth  nothing,  the  court  will  direct 
the  jury  to  presume  another  grant  subsequently ;  all 
shall  be  presumed  to  be  done,' which  shall  make  the 
ancient  appropriation  good,  and  the  right  shall  be  pre- 
sumed from  the  prescription,  if  it  could  have  had  ale- 
gal  beginning.  12  Coke's  Keports,  5.  Cowper,  1C9, 
10;  the  same  rule  applies  to  the  franchises  of  a  corpora- 
tion, 4  Mod.  55.  1  Saunders,  345.  1  Roll's  Abridg- 
n  ent,  512,  "  for  whatever  may  commence  by  grant,  is 
good  by  prescription."  Where  possession  has  been 
long  held  under  a  claim  of  right,  to  the  exclusive  en- 
joyment of  the  lands  of  the  crown,  a  patent  charter,  or 
grant  of  the  king  wdl  be  presumed.  1  Dow's  Parlia- 
mentary Cases,  322;  the  same  rule  is  applied  in  this 
country,  14  Mass.  Uep.  534.,  though  the  possession  was 
taken  and  held  under  a  defective  title.  4  Peters,  506,  7. 
5  Peters,  439,  40. 

The  principle  has  been  applied  in  Pennsylvania  to  a 
religious  society,  which  had  been  long  in  possession  of 
a  piece  of  ground,  on  which  they  had  erected  a  church, 
used  it  for  public  worship,  and  occupied  an  adjoining 
piece  for  a  burial  ground,  and  another  piece  for  the 
free  passage  of  the  congregation,  and  the  accommoda- 
tion of  horses  and  carriages,  according  to  what  the  Su- 
preme court  declared  the  common  usage.  1  his  pos- 
session was  held  to  be  sufficient  to  enable  the  society 
"  to  recover  an  ejectment,  and  sufficient  for  a  presump- 
tion, that  the  commonwealth  had  granted  the  land  to 
the  predecessors  of  the  plaintiffs,  or  made  a  promise  of 
a  grant  which  would  establish  a  right  of  pre-emption." 
3  Sergeant  and  Rawle,  510,  11.  Mather  vs.  The  minis- 
ters of  Trinity  Church  and  others. 

Eilher  presumption  is  sufficient  for  all  the  purposes 
of  this  case:  the  only  difference  between  a  grant  and  a 
pre-emption  is,  the  payment  of  the  purchase  money, 
which  must  precede  the  formal  consummation  by  pa-' 
tent;  but  when  paid,  the  right  to  a  patent,  and  the  en- 
joyment of  the  estate  against  the  commonwealth,  is 
complete.  We  may  now  assume  these  principles  to  be 
settled,  that  usage  and  customs  have  the  force  of  laws 
— that  those  which  are  saved  and  preserved  by  the 
constitution  of  this  state,  are  its  supreme  law — and  that 
rights  d<  clared  in  the  constitution,  or  which  have  been, 
or  could  be  enjoyed  according  to  customs  or  usage, 
saved  and  preserved,  neither  depend  on  legislative  dis- 
cretion, or  can  be  impaired,  much  less  forfeited  by  le- 
gislative power.  It  lollows  that  no  charter  can  be  re- 
quisite to  give  a  capacity  already  existing  by  usage,  or 
asserted  in  the  bill  of  rights  or  constitution,  or  a  dispen- 
sation from  a  forfeiture,  which  no  law  was  competent 
to  enforce  or  prescribe. 

Ihnce  the  course  of  the  Legislature  has  been  in 
granting  special  acts  of  incorporation  to  religious,  lite- 
rary, and  charitable  societies,  strictly  in  the  spirit  of 
the  constitution,  to  superadd  to  their  constitutional 
rights,  the  privileges,  franchises  and  immunities  of  cor- 
poiations,  to  confer  the  powers  of  corporate  bodies,  "to 
further  their  objects  and  charitable  designs,"  to  put 
all  religious  societies  on  the  same  footing,  as  to  the  en- 
couragement and  protection  afforded  by  the  constitu- 
tion, Vide  Bradford's  Laws,  11.  23.52.  89.  Laws  of 
1790,  285;  by  imparting  to  them  such  poweis,  as  would 
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enable  them  to  manage  their  corporate  concerns,  and 
enjoy  their  corporate  properly  by  their  own  by  laws 
and  officers,  and  to  assert  their  rights  in  their  corpo- 
rate capacity,  not  to  give  the  capacity  to  take  property, 
or  to  release  it  from  the  forfeiture  of  mortmain 

Charters  were  given  to  Catholic  socieiies,  "  to  ena- 
ble them  to  manage  the  temporalities  of  the  church, 
as  fully  as  any  other  religious  society  could  do."  Laws 
of  1789,  456.  532.     Vide  9  Cranch,  49.  326,  7. 

A  lottery  was  granted  for  the  benefit  of  the  Hebrew 
congregation,  in  order  to  save  their  property  from  sale 
by  execution, — the  preamble  contained  this  recital — 
*'  And  whereas,  it  is  just  and  proper  that  all  religious 
societies  should  be  protected,  so  far  as  is  consistent 
with  the  principles  of  the  constitution."  Laws  of  1790, 
310.  2  Dallas' Laws,  817. 

In  most  of  the  laws  granting  charters,  there  is  a  re- 
cital to  this  effect,  "  that  it  is  just  and  right,  agreeably 
to  the  true  spirit  of  the  constitution,  that  the  prayer  be 
granted)"  or,  "that  this  House  is  disposed  to  exerc.se 
their  powers  for  the  encouragement  of  all  pious  and 
charitable  uses."  Bradford,  37.  223.  4u7-  Laws  of 
1789,  189.  198.225.  285. 

They  are  retrospective  to  the  property  held  by  the 
society,  before  the  incorporation,  in  some  cases  by 
deeds  in  trust  for  their  use,  in  others,  to  the  society,  by 
their  name  of  association  only,  of  which  there  are  more 
than  thirty  instances  in  Bradford's  Laws,  which  fully  es- 
tablish the  fact  of  the  universal  usage  throughout  the 
State,  for  all  religious  societies  to  enjoy  estates  with- 
out actual  incorporation. 

What  expresses  the  sense  of  the  legislature  most  un- 
equivocally is,  the  law  of  1789,  which,  after  reciting 
the  45th  section  of  the  constitution,  declared  so  much 
of  the  law  of  1779,  relating  to  the  college  -«nd  charita- 
ble school  of  Philadelphia,  as  was  repugnant  to  the 
charter  from  the  proprietor,  to  be  void,  on  the  gound, 
"  That  the  charter  gave  them  rights  which  were  en- 
titled to  encouragement  and  protection  in  the  free  en- 
joyment and  exercise  thereof,  in  conformity  to  the  will 
of  the  donor,  in  the  same  manner  as  it  could  have  of 
right  occupied  and  enjoyed  the  sarr.e  under  the  former 
laws  and  constitution,"  and  that  the  law  was  "  repug- 
nant to  justice,  a  violation  of  the  constitution,  and  dan- 
gerous in  its  precedent  to  all  incorporated  bodies,  and 
the  rights  and  franchises  thereof."  2  Dallas'  Laws, 
650-51. 

When  such  is  the  effect  of  the  constitution,  it  cer- 
tainly could  not  be  the  law  of  the  State,  that  bodies 
united  or  incorporated,  needed  any  other  protection 
for  their  rights,  privileges,  or  estates.  They  could  be 
submitted  to  no  o  her  test  than  usage;  and  though  the 
legislature  could  not  be  coerced  to  grant  an  incorpo- 
ration, they  could  not  infringe  any  right  which  could 
be  enjoyed  under  the  constitution.  They  might  refuse 
them  the  franchises  necessary  to  transmit  property  by 
mere  succession,  and  to  govern  the  society  by  corporate 
officers  and  by-laws;  but  as  all  the  individual  members 
were  capable  in  law  of  acquiring  it,  no  power  could 
take  it  from  them. 

The  inhabitants  of  a  town  may  take  in  succession  by 
a  grant  to  their  singular  heirs,  a  private  person  may 
build  and  endow  a  house  for  a  school,  a  hospital,  a 
church,  or  abiding  houses  for  the  poor,  without  incor- 
poration; but  he  could  not,  by  his  own  grant,  give  it 
the  corporate  franchise  of  succession.  10  Coke's 
Reports,  26-7.  2  Coke's  Institutes,  202.  9  Cranch, 
329. 

The  rule  of  the  common  law  is  r&cognized  and  well 
illustrated  in  the  preamble  to  the  39  Elizabeth,  chapter 
5,  for  the  erection  of  hospitals,  &.c.  by  private  persons, 
— the  reason  for  which  is  declared  to  be,  '  understand- 
ing and  finding  that  such  Rood  law  has  not  taken  such 
good  effect  as  was  intended,  by  reason  that  no  person 
can  erect  or  incorporate  any  hospital,"  &c.  "but  her 
imjesty,  or  by  her  highness' special  license,  by  letters 
patent  in  that  behalf  to  be  obtained. "    The  act  then 


authorized  the  creation  of  incorporations  by  the  deed  of 
the  founder  enrolled  in  chancery,  without  any  act  of 
the  crown,  with  full  corporate  powers  and  franchises, 
and  to  make  any  by-laws  not  repugnant  to  the  laws  of 
the  kingdom.  Keble's  Statutes,  921.  2  Ruffhead's 
Statutes,  687-8. 

This  statute  was  evidently  the  pattern  for  the  act  of 
1791,  as  appears  by  the  title,  the  preamble  and  the  en- 
acting clauses. 

Neither  contain  any  restrictions  on  any  unincorporated 
societies  or  bodies,  their  provisions  are  remedial,  in 
order  to  facilitate  the  enjoyment  of  charitable  dona- 
tions, and  the  furtherance  of  charitable  objects,  by  cor- 
porate franchises;  to  enable  an  individual  to  do,  what 
lie  could.not  do  without  a  law;— to  give  a  private  deed 
the  effect  o' a  public  grant,  in  order  to  complete  the 
pious  and  charitable  work  by  the  charter  of  the  donor 
or  founder,  without  a  special  application  to  the  crown 
or  assembly.  Vide  10  Coke's  Repoits,  25  to  34.  9 
Cranch,  49. 

Both  laws  are  founded  on  an  existing  right,  to  make 
the  donation;  and  if  the  right  of  property  had  not  been 
understood  to  have  been  fixed  and  settled,  the  legisla- 
ture would  never  have  interfered  to  secure  its  enjoy, 
ment  in  perpetuity  by  succession;  as  a  continuing  cor- 
porate franchise  with  no  other  limitation  to  the  power 
of  making  by-laws,  than  the  laws  of  theland,  the  will  of 
the  donor  or  founder,  and  the  articles  of  association: 
placing  the  incorporation  on  the  authority  of  parliament, 
in  England,  and  in  this  state  making  it  a  contract  or 
legislative  grant,  the  obligation  of  which  cannot  be  im- 
paired by  the  state. 

All  the  analagous  legislation  of  England  is  bottomed 
on  the  right  of  private  persons,  singly  or  associated,  to 
take  and  hold  estates  of  inheritance  by  apt  words  of 
grant  to  themselves  and  their  hefts,  which  is  a  common 
law  right  of  all  subjects  who  are  under   no  legal  inca- 

j  pacity.  In  this  respect  the  law  of  both  countries  is  the 
same;— the  only  difference  between  them  consists  in 
two  particulars: 

■  1.  In  Eng'and  those  persons  who  have  devoted  them- 
selves to  religion,  withdrawn  from  the  world,  and  enter- 

I  ed  into  holy  orders,  are  not  deemed  in  law  to  have  any 
civil  existence  until  they  have  acquired  the  capacity  of 
natural  persons  by  the  removal  of  the  disabilities  aris- 
ing from  their  profession  and  the  restoration  of  their 
original  right. 

In  this  state,  there  is  no  such  disability;  the  bill  of 
rights  declares  it  to  be  the  natural  and  inherent  right 
of  all  men  to  acquire,  possess,  and  enjov  propeity,  and 
the  constitution  protects  all  members  of  society  in'their 
persons  and  estates;  no  common  law  disability,  there- 
fore, can  obstruct  the  vesting  of  a  constitutional  right, 
and  as  no  law  can  take  it  away,  no  charter  is  necessary 
to  confer  it  or  to  restore  what  has  not  been  relinquished 
or  lost. 

2.  In  England  there  are  statutary  disabilities  on  cor- 
porations, whereby  they  are  less  favored  than  indi- 
viduals or  bodies  not  incorporated;  but  in  this  State 
they  are  subject  to  no  restraints,  and  in  the  constitution 
are  placed  on  the  same  footing  of  protection  as  private 
persons  or  bodies  united  without  a  charter — there  is 
of  course  no  necessity  of  any  law  to  repeal  a  statutary 
disability,  or  of  a  license  by  any  subordinate  authority 
to  perfect  a  right  conferred  by  a  supreme  law. 

If  an  act  of  parliament  had  contained  the  same  pro- 
visions  as  the  constitution  of  this  State,  and  the  statute 
34  and  35  Henry  VIII.  had  contained  no  exception  of 
corporations,  there  could  have  been  no  doubt  that  any 
religious  society  could  have  taken  an  estate  in  fee  with- 
out a  charter,  and  enjoyed  it  in  mortmain  without  a 
license.  There  can  be  no  clearer  evidence  of  the  com- 
mon law  right,  than  the  enaction  of  statutes  to  take  it 
away,  nor  is  any  rule  better  established,  than  that  an 
exception  of  a  particular  case  is  an  admission  that  the 
case  would  have  been  embiaced  in  the  law  orconstitu- 
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tion  if  no  exception  had  been  made-     9  Wheaton,  207. 
12  Wheaton,  436,  8. 

The  application  of  this  rule,  to  the  jurisprudence  of 
this  State,  will  furnish  a  solution  of  all  the  difficulties 
which    have   attended  the  investigation  of  the  law    of 


Johnson's  Reports,  388.  Shepherd's  Touchstone,  337. 
but  some  person  or  body  politic,  must  be  named  who 
can  take  by  force  of  the  grant  as  a  mayor  and  com- 
monalty, Perkins,  section  64,  or  the  church-wardens 
of  such  a  church,  Perkins,  section  55.  in   ancient  time, 


charities,  and  lead  to  results   which  cannot  be   errone-  j  Coke  on  Littleton,  3  a  ,  and  now  by   custom.     Croke 
ous.     The  reason  of  the  law,  is  the  law  itself,  and  we    Elizabeth,  145.  179- 

The  parishioners,  inhabitants,  or  good  men  of  Dale, 


have  only  to  look  to  the  reasons  which  call  for  an  incor 
poration  in  England,  for  the  want  of  an  act  of  parha 
ment,  removing  the  disabilities  of  religious  persons,  and 


are  capable  to  purchase  goods  by  such  name,  Coke  on 
Littleton,  3  a. ;   the   only  reason   why  they  cannot  pur- 


to  bear  in  mind  that  the  effect  of  the  constitution  must  I  chase  in  fee  by  that  name  is  that  they  are  not  a  perma- 
necessarily  be  that  here  ecclesiastics  or  persons  in  j  neni,  Hobart  86,  continuing  body  having  succession; 
holy  orders  have  a  capacity  to  purchase,  which  is  deni-  i  anv  estate  conveyed  to  them  in  fee,  must  descend  to 
ed  to  them  by  the  policy  of  the  common  law.  Hence  !  their  singular  heirs,  unless  they  have  by  charter,  or 
arises  tlie  necessity  of  an  incorporation,  by  charter  or  j  prescription,  the  franchise  of  a  body  politic,  which  is 
prescription,  to  give  them  the  capacity  of  natural  per- 
sons by  removing  the  disabiliiy,  arising  from  their  being- 
professed  men  of  religion,  as  monks,  friars,  and  canons, 


pei 


the  only  thing  required  to  enable  them  to  hold 

petuity  by  succession. 

These  considerations  lead  to  the  object  and  effect  of 
who  are  deemed  dead  persons i  in  law;  but  when  one  of  an  incorporation  in  England,  first,  to  give  to  ecclesiasti- 
them  becomes  a  bishop,  an  abbot,  &c,  he  is  the  head  j  caj  persons  the  same  civi|  capacjty  to  purchase  as  other 
or  sovereign  of  the :  house  having  a  secular  capacity,   to  ;  Matural  ons  have  b      ri    hl;  a„dj   second,  to  confer 

purchase  and  hold  land  through  whom  the  monks  or  |  the  tVanchise  Df  succession.  In  this  state  the  first  ob- 
the  convent  become  as  natural  persons,  and  remain  so  I  •  ct  ,s  efiected  by  the  const  tution,  and  the  incorpora- 
while  there  is  a  sovereign  or  head.  A  grant  to  an  abbot  tion  is  necessal.y  only  fortne  second,  the  only  difficulty 
and  his  monks,  or  to  the  abbot  and  convent  is  good  and  then  is  ,Q  dislmguish  between  the  natural  rights  of  all 
vests  the  title  in  perpetuity;  if  the  grant  is  made  while  Ule  membe,.s  of  the  society  which  constltutes  the  state 
there  is  a  vacancy  in  the  head  or  sovereignty,  the  fee  ;  a  b(  .  po)itic  and  ,nose  wnicn  are  conferred  by  char- 
-  abeyance,  but  vests  whenever  the   vacancy  I  tel.  or  ,aw  ofl  a  bod     of  men  whoare  the  members  of  a 


remains 


is  filled.     Perkins  section  3,  51.  55.     Littleton 

443.  655.     Coke  on  Littleton,  263.  346.  b.    9  Cranch, 


j  society  united  for  particular  purposes. 

The  common  law   requires  no   charter  to   enable   a 

I  body  -of  men  in  any  place  to  purchase  chatties  or  receive 
donations  of  money,  a  chattel  interest,  or  an  estate  for 
the  lives  of  the  giantees  in  land  by  their  name  as  a 
body  without  other  words;  if  one  is  necessary  it  can  be 
only  to  give  them  some  privilege,  immunity  or  exemp- 
tion from  the  rigor  of  the  common  law,  so  as  to  make 
them  as  a  natural  person  capable  of  enjoying  an  estate 
in  fee  without  words  of  inheritance- 

A  corporation   is  a  permanent  thing,  that  may  have 


47.  329.     2  Peters,  580. 

The  reason  why  a  grant  to  monks  or  to  a  convent, 
who  have  never  had  a  head  or  sovereign  by  charter  or 
prescription  is,  "  that  when  a  man  taketh  lands  or  tene- 
ments by  purchase  he  ought  to  be  of  ability  to  take  the 
same  when  it  falleth  %  liim  by  purchase."  Perkins, 
section  505;  monks  have  not  this  capacity,  because 
they  are  all  dead  persons  in  law,  but  the  abbot,  who  is 
the  sovereign,  &c-  and  this  by  reason  of  the  sovereign- 
ty, for  otherwise  he  should  be  but  as  one  of  the  other 

monks  of  the  convent,  Littleton,  section  655.  Coke  j  succession,  an  assembly  of  many  into  one  body.  Terms 
on  Littleton  345.  b.,  and  the  grant  cannot  take  effect,  \  of  Law  123.  An  artificial  body  consituted  of  several 
though  a  corporation  was  made  afterwards  2  Coke's  '  members,  united  by  its  franch  ses  and  liberties  which 
Reports,  51.  b.  Hobart  33.  8  Viner's  Abridgement,  ;  form  its  ligaments  and  are  its  frame  and  essence,  Lilly's 
56-  H.  Perkins,  3.  4.  Coke  on  Little'on;  2.  a,  3  a.  ;  Practical  Register,  459.  which  never  dies  and  ex  sts 
The  reason  of  this  rule  shows,  that  it  is  confined  to  j  only  in  its  political  capacity,  1  Bl.  Com.  468.  70.  which 
grants  to  persons  who  have  no  personal  capacity,  or  unites  and  knits  them  together  as  a  natural  person,  ib. 
civil  existence;  it  cannot  apply  to  natural  persons,  who  272.  Or  a  person  who  is  made  by  policy  and  fiction  of 
have  a  common  law  right,  guaranteed  in  this  state,  and  law,  a  body  politic,  with  the  capacity  of  succession  in 
declared  inviolable,  as  to  whom  a  charter  could  have  perpetuity,  but  which  exists  in  both  a  natural  and  poli- 
no  effect  except  to  confer  some  corporate  franchise  tical  capacity.  Wood.  Inst.  109.  1  Bl.  Com.  468. 
which  was  not  of  right  by  law.  There  is  no  rule  of  the  70.  The  corporation  aggregate  which  never  dies  and 
English  law,  which  requires  a  charter,  to  enable  a  so-  j  can  take  on'y  in  one  capacity,  holds  in  perpetu.ty  by  a 
ciety  or  body  of  capable  persons,  to  take  and  hold  pro-  J  grant  to  itself  without  words  of  succession;  but  acorpo- 
perty  in  fee  by  proper  and  apt  words  of  inheritance;  I  ration  sole  existing  in  both  capacities,  takes  only  for  life, 
any  opinion  to  the  contrary  must  be  founded  on  the  j  unless  the  word  successors  is  added,  so  as  to  denote 
misapplication  of  the  foregoing  rule,  as  is  evident  from  ;  the  intention  to  convey  to  him  in  his  politic  capacity  of 
the  cases  referred  to  by  the  counsel  in  the  argument  of  j  succession.  Coke  on  Littleton,  8.  9,  94  a.  96  b.  250. 
the  case  in  4  Wheaton,  1;  and  in  not  discriminating  be-    Perkins,  section  240.     Plowden  496.    Wood.  Inst   111. 

Terms  of  Law,  124.  Croke's  James,  432.  Succession 
is  a  corporate  franchise,  by  which  property  passes 
from  predecessor  to  successor,  as  it  does  from  ancestor 
to  heir,  by  inheritance,  Terms  of  Law,  123.  4  Coke's 
Reports,  65  a.;  succession  is  not  a  wo'd  of  inheritance; 
a  grant  to  a  private  person  and  his  successors,  carries 
only  a  life  estate,  succession  must  be  granted  by  a  char- 
ter from  ti-e  crown,  or  a  law  making  the  grantees  a 
corporation,  so  that  their  rights  devolve  on  their  suc- 
cessors by  virtue  of  the  franchise. 

The  object  and  effect  of  the  incorporation,  is  to 
create  the  artificial  person  with  the  same  capacity  as 
the  natural  person:  whenever  it  exists  as  a  perpetual 
body,  in  the  exercise  of  this  franchise,  its  uninterrupt- 
ed enjoyment  is  evidence  of  a  charter  presumed  to  be 


tween  the  right  of  holding-  an  estate  of  inheritance 
with  and  without  proper  words  to  convey  it,  and  be- 
tween the  effect  of  a  deed,  which  transmits  from  ances- 
tor to  heir,  or  a  charter  which  passes  it  from  predeces- 
sor to  successor. 

A  grant  to  the  commonalty,  parishioners,  inhabi- 
tants or  good  men  of  a  place,  Coke  on  Littleton,  3  a., 
the  commoners  of  a  waste,  Shepherd's  Touchstone, 
236.  7  ,  the  people  of  the  county  of  O.  or  to  associates, 
being  a  settlement  of  Friends  at  S.,  does  not  enable 
them  to  hold  an  inheritable  estate  without  a  charter, 
Perkins,  section  510.;  if  they  could  take  any  estate  or 
privilege  it  would  be  only  for  the  lives  of  the  then  ex- 
isting inhabitants,  2  Johnson's  Cases,  323.  9  Johnson's 
Reports,  75.,  as  in  the  case  of  a  grant  to  a  single  per 


son,  omitting  "  and  his  heirs."  They  are  capable  of  ,  lost,  and  it  is  a  corporation  in  fact  and  in  law.  Perkins, 
taking  the  fee  by  proper  words  of  grant  to  themselves  ■  section  34.  Coke  on  Ijttleton  132.  b.  2  Comyn's 
and  the-r  heirs,  or  to  another  in   trust  for  their  use,  8  !  Digest   by   Day,    300.     1  Saunders,   345.     1   Modern 
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Reports,  55.  The  word  successors  is  not  in  all  cases 
indispensable  to  vest  an  interest  by  a  grant  or  an  obli- 
gation in  the  successor  of  a  sole  corporation;  as  where 
a  grant  is  made  to  an  abbot  and  his  convent,  to  hold  in 
frankalmoigne,  the  tenure  imports  succession,  and  as 
the  celebration  of  divine  service,  and  free  alms  are  con- 
tinuing objects  the  estaie  is  in  perpetuity,  as  in  case  of 
a  gift  in  Frank  marriage.  Litt.  sect.  133.  Coke  on 
Littleton,  93.  b.  94a.  S.  P.  3.  Peters,  146.7. 

So  where  by  a  local  custom  the  right  passes  to  the 
successor,  though  not  named:  as  the  chamberlains  of 
London.  Terms  of  Law,  124.  1  Lilly's  Practical  Re- 
gister, 383,  4.  4  Coke's  Reports,  65  a.  Croke's  Eliza- 
beth, 464.  682.  Hobart,  247.  5  Comyn's  Digest  by 
Day,  17. 

So  of  Church-wardens  who  |re  corporation  by  pre- 
scription throughout  the  kingdom,  with  capacity  to 
take  and  hold  money  and  chattels  for  the  church,  but 
not  lands,  yet  they  may  hold  lands  by  special  custom  in 
succesion  as  a  corporation.  March,  67-  pi.  104,  Croke's 
Elizabeth,  145.  179.  Croke's  James,  532.  Croke's 
Charles,  455.  Vide  9  Cranch,  45.  53.  328,  17  Sergeant 
and  Rawle,  92. 

Neither  are  any  particular  words  necessary  to  create 
the  corporation;  a  public  grant  of  corporate  privileges 
is  per  se  an  incorporation  to  give  the  capacity  of  enjoy- 
ment according  to  the  grant;  as  to  the  inhabitants  of  a 
town,  to  have  " guildam  mercatoriam,-'  which  unites 
them  by  the  franchise,  and  makes  them  as  a  natural 
person  for  the  purpose.  10  Coke's  Reports,  30  a.  1 
Rolls.  Abridgment,  513.  1  Blackstone's  Commenta- 
ries, 474.  And  as  the  only  thing  for  which  a  charter 
is  necessary  is,  to  grant  the  franchise  of  succession,  its 
actual  enjoyment  and  exercise  is  per  se  evidence  that  it 
was  by  lawful  and  competent  authority.  1  Bacon's 
Abridgment,  500.  10  Coke's  Reports,  28  a.  1  Black- 
stone's  Commentaries,  475,  9.  1  Lilly's  Practical  Re- 
gister, 459.  London  itself  is  only  a  corporation  by  pre- 
scription.     5  Comyn's  Digest  by  Day,  17.  H. 

If  then  thereligious,  literary,  and  charitable  societies, 
which  have  existed  in  this  state,  had  no  other  founda- 
tion for  their  rights  of  property,  than  the  principles  of 
the  common  law  and  long  usage;  they  could  not  be  dis- 
turbed for  want  of  an  actual  incorporation  by  charter  or 
law,  and  when  we  add  to  these  rights,  those  expressly 
secured  to  them  by  the  Constitutions  of  the  State  and 
Union,  we  cannot  doubt  that  they  are  as  inviolable  as  a 
charter  could  make  them.  To  decide  that  one  was  ne- 
cessary to  enable  a  religious  society  to  enjoy  the  scites 
and  building  for  worship,  for  charity,  or  education  and 
sepulture,  and  funds  for  the  maintenance  and  support 
of  poor,  would  be  a  declaration  that  the  rights  of  con- 
science, and  worship,  could  be  made  dependent  on 
the  discretion  of  the  legislature.  And  if  a  charter  could 
be  withheld  from  any  society,  united  for  religious  pur- 
poses, so  as  to  impair  their  right  of  property;  then  a 
preference  could  be  given  to  modes  of  worship;  there 
would  be  a  virtual  prohibition  of  the  free  exercise  of 
religion,  and  the  sect  favored  by  the  legislature,  would 
be  in  substance  a  religious  establishment. 

Connecting  with  the  whole  course  of  the  legislation 
of  Pennsylvania,  the  well  known  fact  which  appears  in 
the  record  in  this  cause,  that  the  societies  of  Quakers 
have  never  been  incorporated;  it  is  not  credible,  that 
their  right  to  hold  their  places  of  worship  and  charity, 
and  to  enjoy  donations  of  land  and  money,  is  a  mere 
shadow  without  a  charter  in  fact.  In  our  opinion,  they 
have  had  from  1701,  and  yet  have,  a  charter  more  firm 
than  any  patent  or  law  can  create;  the  great  charter  of 
Penn,  which  was  the  basis  of  the  usage  and  custom  of  the 
Province,  and  by  its  incorporation  into  the  supreme 
law  of  the  state,  is  the  rule  and  standard  of  right  by 
which  our  judgment  must  be  guided. 

The  law  of  1777  repeals  all  laws  inconsistent  with 
its  provisions,  whether  those  of  the  mother  country  or 
the  colony;  and  declares  that  laws  not  inconsistent  with 
it  shall  remain  in  force,  as   well  as  such  statutes  and 


common  law  in  England  as  have  been  heretofore 
adopted. 

The  laws  of  1705,  in  relation  to  deeds  and  wills  which 
have  no  exception  of  corporations/the  law  of  1730,  1, 
which  actually  amortises  the  scites  of  houses  of  worship 
and  burial  grounds,  then  in  posNesMon  of  religious  socie- 
ties, devoted  or  erected  for  the  purposes  of  leligion  or 
charity,  was  also  a  direct  license  to  all  protestant  reli- 
gious societies  to  take  and  hold  in  mortmain  by  future 
grants  and  gifts.  The  law  of  usage  which,  being  saved 
by  the  constitution,  became  a  supreme  law,  gave  the 
same  right  to  all  societies  united  or  incorporated  for 
these  purposes,  whether  protestant  or  not.  As  the 
custom  of  the  province  was  in  accordance  with  the  re- 
jected laws  of  17 1 0,  in  relation  to  the  powers  and  du- 
ties of  courts  of  equity,  to  the  law  of  1711  for  the  con- 
firmation of  public  grants,  and  of  1712  in  relation  to  re- 
ligious societies,  and  the  various  acts  concerning  liber- 
ty of  conscience  and  the  privileges  of  freemen.  And  as 
tins  custom  is  the  law  of  the  state,  according  to  which, 
lands  have  been  held  in  mortmain  from  its  first  settle- 
ment, we  are  bound  to  give  it  the  sa  me  effect  as  is  given 
to  the  custom  of  London,  by  all  the  rules  and  prin- 
ciples of  law  in  relation  to  the  construction  of  sta- 
tutes. 

We  must  apply  those  which  have  been  adopted  on 
the  43  Elizabeth,  as  laid  down  by  the  Supreme  Court, 
to  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  state,  and  construe 
them  most  favorably  and  benignly,  for  the  promotion 
of  all  objects  connected  with  the  maintenance  of  religion, 
the  advancement  of  learning,  the  relief  of  the  poor,  and 
public  utility;  so  that  the  rights,  privileges,  immunities, 
and  estates  thus  guaranteed,  shall  be  enjoyed  unimpair- 
ed here  at  least  as  far  as  they  are  in  England  by  this 
statute.  No  one  can  compare  its  provisions  with  the 
legislation  of  the  state,  and  hesitate,  for  a  moment,  in 
saying,  that  they  fall  far  short  of  the  protection  given 
by  our  own  laws  to  donations  for  pious  and  charitable 
uses. 

If  the  43  Elizabeth  has  by  universal  consent  been 
considered  as  pro  tanlo  a  repeal  of  the  statutes  of  mort- 
main, of  superstitious  uses,  and  restraints  on  corpora- 
tions by  the  statutes  of  wills;  they  cannot  be  in  force  in 
this  state,  unless  we  reverse  the  whole  course  of  the 
law,  in  the  exposition  of  s'atutes,  by  construing  them 
liberally  in  favor  of  forfeitures,  and  strictly  against 
charities,  so  as  to  abrogate  common  law  rights  by  equity 
and  defeat  the  remedy  provided  by  statutes  for  their 
protection. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  these  are  mere  statutes 
of  policy  in  contravention  of  the  common  law.  The 
old  statutes  of  mortmain  were  passed  to  prevent  the 
king  and  mesne  lords  from  being  deprived  of  their 
seignoral  and  feudal  tights  accruing  by  prerogative  and 
tenure.  The  statutes  of  Henry  VIII.  and  Edward  VI. 
were  aimed  avowedly  against  the  rights  of  the  Cathohc 
religion.  Its  suppression  being  their  great  object,  do- 
nations for  their  support  were  declared  "to  be  super- 
stitious uses  mala  in  fee  and  destructive  to  our  constitu- 
tion  and  government  under  the  Protestant  religion; 
therefore  the  law  prohibits  them,  but  it  is  not  so  with 
charities,  which  have  always  been  favored."  The  true 
foundation  of  the  statute  of  mortmain  of  9  George  II. 
was  that  enough  of  lands  had  got  into  the  hands  of  cor- 
porations that  were  indissoluble,  and  that  even  now 
charities  may  be  established  in  the  lifetime  of  a  person, 
but  shall  not  be  done  in  his  last  momt  nts.  3  Atkyns, 
148,  by  Lord  Hardwick. 

The  history  of  the  times  give«  another  reason  for  this 
statute.  It  was  passed  in  the  session  of  1735-6,  during 
a  period  of  high  excitement  against  the  Catholics,  and 
when  the  church  was  deemed  to  be  in  such  danger  that 
a  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  Quakers  from  severe  disabili- 
ties was  thrown  out  in  the  House  of  Lords  after 
passing  the  Commons.  5  Hume,  617-18.  3  Rapin, 
225-6. 
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It  is  not  congenial  to  the  policy  of  this  state  to  incor- 
porate such  principles  into  its  system,  nor  would  it  be 
creditable  to  the  character  of  its  legislation,  to  expound 
it  unfavorably  to  those  lights  and  institutions  which 
were  favored,  protected,  and  spared  by  the  laws  of  a 
king  who  spared  little  besides. 

If  any  statutes  were  suited  to  the  policy  of  the  state, 
they  are  the  43  Elizabeth  and  the  7  and  8  William  III.  I 
chapter  37.  An  act  for  the  encouragement  of  charita-  j 
ble  gifts  and  dispositions,  which  in  favor  of  learning,  | 
chari'tv  and  other  good  and  public  uses,  authorized  the 
king  to  grant  licenses  to  any  person  or  persons,  bodies 
politic  or  corporate,  their  heirs  and  successors,  to  pur- 
chase an  alien  land,  in  mortmain,  in  perpetuity  or  other- 
wise, without  being  subject  to  forfeiture.  3  Ruff.  636. 
It  may  well  be  presumed,  that  the  emigrants  from  Eng- 
land brought  with  them  these  principles  for  adoption, 
and  engrafted  them  into  their  system  of  religious  tolera- 
tion and  charities;  but  that  they  ever  adopted  any  law 
which  created  a  forfeiture  for  an  alienatiuii  of  property 
to  any  religious,  literary  or  charitable  society  or  corpo- 
ration, or  prohibited  donations  for  the  uses  of  worship, 
according  to  the  ritual  of  the  Catholic  church,  is  utterly 
inconsistent  with  the  established  usage,  and  every 
law  of  the  state  or  colony  from  the  earliest  to  the  present 
-time. 

The  law  must  be  settled-  beyond  all  doubt  before  we 
can  feel  justified  in  deciding,  that  the  rights  of  religious 
societies,  and  of  charitable  and  literary  institutions  in 
Pennsylvania,  are  less  firmly  established  than  they  were 
in  the  mother  country. 

As  to  the  statutes  of  superstitious  uses,  it  suffices  to 
say,  that  when  there  can  be  no  religious  establishment, 
no  restraint  on  the  free  exercise  of  religion,  and  no 
preference  of  modes  of  worship,  the  celebration  of  di- 
vine service  according  to  the  rites  of  any  church  or 
society  worshipping  the  Supreme  being,  cannot  be 
deemed  unlawful  or  superstitious,  nor  can  an  actual  in- 
corporation, or  express  license  be  necessary  to  give  to 
any  society  or  body  of  men,  the  capacity  of  enjoying 
aiiy  right  in  accordance  with  a  custom  or  usage,  incor- 
porated into  the  constitution  in  order  to  save  a  forfeit- 
ure, by  an  alienation  in  mortmain,  when  none  is  in  a  like 
case  imposed  by  the  law  of  England. 

The  revolution  devolved  on  the  state  all  the  trans- 
cendant  power  of  parliament  and  the  prerogative  of  the 
cruwn,  4  Wheaton,  651,  and  gave  their  acts  the  same 
force  and  effect;  consequently  a  grant,  charter  or  law, 
made  by  its  authority  is  by  the  principles  of  the  common 
law  equally  binding  on  the  state,  as  a  patent  or  act  of 
parliament  is  on  the  king.  The  state  can  take  no  es- 
tate by  forfeiture  when  the  alienation  is  expressly  au- 
thorized by  its  laws,  and  the  enjoyment  of  the  estate, 
secured  to  the  grantee  by  constitutional  provisions 
which  except  the  subject  matter  from  all  the  powers  of 
government. 

It  would  be  a  remarkable  feature  in  the  legislation  of 
the  state,  if  while  its  successive  constitutions  have  made 
the  rights  of  bodies  united  or  incorporated  its  especial 
favorites,  and  its  laws  give  the  right  of  self-incorporation 
to  all  religious,  literary  and  charitable  associations,  and 
so  far  depart  from  the  jealous  policy  of  the  slate  against 
Chano  ry  jurisdiction  as  to  provide  special  remedies 
for  the  execution  of  trusts  in  their  favor,  both  as  to  real 
and  personal  property;  they  should  be  still  considered 
as  reprobates,  outlawed  by  the  statutes  of  mortmain, 
and  their  es'ates  forfeited  by  the  very  act  of  a  convey- 
ance to  a  corporation  directly,  or  to  trustees  for  their 
use.  If  any,  the  least  respect  is  paid  to  the  constitu- 
tion, they  must  be  consult  red  as  placing  corporations 
on  the  same  footing  at  least,  if  not  a  better  than  in  Eng- 
land, yet  it  the  judicial  dicta  which  we  find  in  the  cases 
are  the  law  of  the  state,  the  statutes  of  mortmain  arc  in 
full  force;  while  those  which  have  softened  their  rigor  j 
have  not  been  adopted,  and  the  supreme  law  of  the  state 
is  a  very  nullity,  incompetent  to  protect  charities  even  i 


to  the  extent  of  the  43  Elizabeth  or  the  7  and  8 
William  HI.  There  is  no  escape  from  this  conclu- 
sion, if  we  take  these  dicta  as  the  settled  law  of  the 
state. 

It  the  statutes  of  mortmain  are  apart  of  the  jurispru- 
dence of  the  state,  they  have  been  so  from  its  first  set- 
tlement; and  as  they  have  been  in  no  way  modified  or 
altered,  they  must  be  taken  to  have  been  adopted  to 
their  full  extent,  so  as  to  cover  the  mischief  they  were 
intended  to  remedy,  by  creating  the  forfeiture,  and  giv- 
ing the  state  the  right  to  sieze  the  lands  alienated,  or 
the  mesne  landlord  to  enter  as  the  land  may  have  been 
held  under  the  one  or  the  other.  7  Sergeant  and 
Itawle,  320. 

As  the  tenures  of  Pennsylvania  are  free  and  common  . 
socage,  there  were  no  seignoral  rights  accruing  by 
tenure,  which  could  be  defeated  by  an  alienation  in 
mortmain,  except  in  case  of  a  person  seised  of  lands, 
dying  intestate,  and  without  known  kindred;  when  the 
land  escheated  to  the  immediate  landlord,  of  whom  it 
was  holden,  or  to  the  proprietary,  if  held  immediately 
from  him,  according  to  the  colonial  law  of  1705.  1 
Dallas'  App.  45,  section  12,  which  remained  in  force 
till  1787,  when  the  escheat  was  declared  to  be  to  the 
state.     2  Dallas,  553. 

The  mesne  landlord  then,  was,  till  that  time, entitled 
to  the  benefit  of  the  forfeiture,  and  the  license  of  the 
king  or  proprietary  was  no  dispensation  without  the 
consent  of  the  party  to  whom  it  accrued;  the  king 
could  renounce  his  own  right,  but  not  the  right  of  a 
subject  before  the  statute  of  William  III.  it  could  be 
done  only  by  the  power  of  parliament.  Vaughan,  333. 
43.  56.  Co.  Lilt.  99.  a. 

By  the  law  of  England  the  license  of  the  king  and 
mesne  lords,  is  not  alone  sufficient;  there  must  be  a 
writ  of  ad  quud  damnam,  to  ascertain  what  damage  it 
would  be  to  any  other  person,  to  alien  in  mortmain- — 
Filzherbert's  Natura  Brevium,  Ad.  Q.  D.  (222) 
493,  &c. 

It  follows  that  a  patent,  license,  or  charter,  from  the 
proprietary,  under  the  colonial  government,  or  from 
the  president  of  the  council  before  1786,  would  not 
have  saved  the  forfeiture  to  the  immediate  landlord, 
without  his  consent,  and  the  writ  ol  ad  quod  damnum; 
for  if  the  statutes  were  in  force,  either  by  adoption,  or 
as  "  the  general  course  of  the  law  of  England,"  or  the 
common  law,  they  remained  in  force  till  they  were 
altered  or  repealed,  as  declared  in  the  acts  of  1718  and 
1777,  as  fully  as  if  they  had  been  re-enacted;  and  a 
license  can  have  no  greater  effect  here,  than  it  had  in 
England,  before  the  statute  of  7  and  8,  William  III., 
which  was  passed  in  1695,  thirteen  years  afier  the  char- 
ter to  Penn.  ''  With  respect  to  English  statutes  enacted 
since  the  settlement  of  Pennsylvania,  it  has  been  assum- 
ed as  a  principle,  that  they  do  not  extend  here,  unless 
they  have  been  recognized  by  our  acts  of  Assembly, 
nr  adopted  by  long  continued  practice  in  courts  of 
justice."  3  Binney,  597.  As  there  is  not  a  spark  of 
evidence  of  such  recognition  or  adoption,  we  have  no 
legislative  or  judicial  authority  for  saying  that  it  is  now 
in  force;  consequently  no  license  would  save  the  for- 
feiture before  1787. 

The  Supreme  court  have  declared  it  to  be  a  point 
conceded  that  the  43d  El  zabeth,  has  not  been  extend- 
ed to  tiiis  country.  "But  we  consider  the  principles 
which  Chancery  has  adopted,  in  the  application  of  its 
principles  to  particular  cases,  as  obtaining  here,  not 
indeed  by  the  force  of  the  statute,  hut  as  part  of  our 
common  law,  and  where  the  object  is  defined,  and  we 
are  not  restrained  by  the  inadequacy  of  the  instrument, 
wh'di  wc  are  compelled  to  employ,  nearly,  if  not  alto- 
gi  titer,  we  give  relief  to  that  extent  that  Chancery 
does  in  England."  17  Sergeant  and  Rawle,  91.  As- 
suming this  position  of  the  court  to  be  correct,  the  in- 
evitable conclusion  is,  that  we   have   not  adopted  the 
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great  operative  principles,  by  which  it  has  been  held  in 
courts  of  law,  as  well  as  in  equity,  to  be  a  repeal  of 
the  statutes  of  mortmain,  de  donis  eondi/ionalibus,  and 
of  the  restriction  on  corporations  by  the  statute  of  wills. 
3  Atk.  150. 

(To  be  continued.) 


From  the  Philadelphia  Gazette. 
PROCEEDINGS  OF  COUNCILS. 

Thursday  evening,  Nov.  13th,  1834. 
SELECT  COUNCIL. 

Mr.  Lippincott  presented  a  petition  praying-  that 
Ann  street,  opposite  Rittenhouse  Square  may  be  filled 
lip  to  the  regular  level.  Referred  to  the  paving1  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  Price  presented  a  petition,  numerously  signed 
by  citizens  of  the  western  part  of  the  city,  complain- 
ing1 of  the  want  of  protection  from  fire,  and  praying 
for  the  passage  of  an  ordinance  authorizing  the  erec- 
tion of  two  houses  (or  fire  companies  in  connection 
with  the  market  house,  about  to  be  erected  in  Market, 
west  of  Broad  street.  Referred  'to  committee  on 
markets. 

Mr.  Lippincott,  from  the  finance  committee,  to 
which  was  referred  the  petition  of  Ebenezer  Willetts, 
made  report  accompanied  with  the  annexed  resolution, 
which  was  agreed  to: 

Resolved,  That  the  house  and  lot  of  ground  situate 
on  the  south -west  ward  ly  side  of  Hanover  street  at  the 
distance  of  40  feet  southwardly  from  Prince  street  in 
Kensington,  containing  in  front  on  Hanover  street  20 
feet,  and  in  depth  70  feet,  belonging  to  Ebenezer  Wil- 
lets,  be  released  from  the  judgment  held  against  it  by 
the  city,  provided  the  instalments  and  interest  due  on 
said  judgment  bond  be  paid  up  to  the  time  the  release 
is  effected,  and  that  the  City  Solicitor  is  hereby  authoriz- 


ed  to   carry  the 


into  effect. 


Mr,  Lippincott,  from  the  same  committee,  on  the 
petition  oF  Jacob  S.  Wain,  for  a  reduction  of  taxes  on 
his  buildings  on  south  wharves,  lately  destroyed  by 
fire,  made  report  that  "  the  prayer  of  the  petitioners 
ought  not  to  be  granted,  inasmuch  as  it  would  be  estab- 
lishing a  dangerous  precedent."     Agreed  to. 

Mr.  Eyre,  presented  the  annexed  award  of  the  judges 
in  relation  to  certain  property  taken  for  the  pas-age  of 
Delaware  Avenue,  which  was  referred  to  the  commit- 
tee on  Delaware  wharves. 

To  the  Honorable,  the  Judges  within  named: 

We,  the  subscribers  appointed  by  the  annexed  order 
of  court  to  view  and  adjudge  the  value  of  so  much  of 
the  land  and  property  of  George  Blight,  Paul  Beck,  Jr. 
John  B.  Newman,  Benjamin  Jones,  C.  &  F.  King,  and 
Charles  P.  Fox,  as  are  taken  for  the  passage  or  street 
called  Delaware  Avenue  therein  mentioned;  Do  report, 
That  in  pursuance  of  said  order,  after  having  been  sev- 
erally sworn  or  affirmed  according  to  the  act  of  assem- 
bly, we  viewed   the    premises  and  examined  the  lands 
and  property  through  which  the  road  or  street  called 
Delaware  Avenue  aforesaid  is  to  be  opened,  and  having 
heard  the  parties  concerned,  we  do  value  the  lots  occa- 
sioned thereby  as  follows: 
To  George  Blight,  for  25  feet  in   depth  by 
99  feet  2$  inches  fronting  on  river  Dela- 
ware, 18  feet  5  inches  of  which  front  is 
built  upon,  the  sum  of  $20,000 

Paul  Beck,  Jr.  for  25  feet  in  depth  by  177 
feet  11$  inches  fronting  on  the  Dela- 
ware, 6,355 
John  B.  Newman,  25  feet  in  depth  by  54 
feet  fronting  on  the  river  Delaware  30 
feet  of  which  is  built  of  brick;  on  the 
remaining  24  feet  is  an  old  frame  of  no, 
value  3,350 
Vol.  XIV.                        42 


Benjamin  Jones,  for  25  feet  in  depth  by  41 

on  Delaware  1,845 

C.  &  F.   King,  25  feet  by  30  feet  front  on 

Delaware  1,250 

Charles  P.  Fox,  25  feet  by  34  feet  fronton 

Delaware  1,416 

$34,216 


(Signed) 
Charles  Massey,  Samuel  Hazlehurst, 

J.  Moss,  William  Abbott, 

Michl    Baker,  J.  Patrick  Hayes, 

Joseph  Price,  -       Alexander  Hampton, 

Lewis  Ryan,  Isaac  Collins, 

Isaac  Wainwright,  Henry  Horn. 

Mr.   Eyre,    offered  the  following  resolution,   which 

was  agreed  to: 

Resolved,  That  the  Clerks  of  Councils   he  directed 

to  present  to  the  Select  and  Common  Councils  of  the 

city  of  Pittsburg,  two  copies  of  the  recent  digest  of  the 

ordinances  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia. 

COMMON  COUNCIL. 

Petitions  for  filling  up  Ann  street  and  for  the  erection 
of  engine  houses,  in  connection  with  the  new  market 
house  in  High  street,  were  presented  by  Messrs.  Wae- 
neii  and  Aiirison. 

The  annexed  communication  was  received  from  the 
City  Solicitor. 

By  a  resolution  of  Councils  of  11th  September,  my 
opinion  is  required  "  whether  Councils  have  a  right  to 
erect  any  buildings  in  High  street,  other  than  a  market 
house,  as  mentioned  in  the  supplement  to  the  act,  en- 
titled an  act  to  empower  the  wardens  of  the  city  of 
Philadelphia,  to  extend  the  market  house  in  High  street, 
passed  19th  March,  1810,  or  any  other  act  of  the  Leg- 
islature." 

The  Act  of  Assembly  referred  to  in  this  resolution  is 
the  only  authority  by  which  Councils  exercise  the  right 
of  erecting  market  houses  in  the  public  highways: 
and  authorizes  the  corporation  of  the  city  of  Philadel 
phia;  when  and  as  often  as  they  shall  think  proper, 
to  extend  the  market  house  in  High  street  or  else- 
where, in  the  said  city,  to  build  a  market  house  or 
houses. 

Immediately  on  the  passage  of  this  act  of  Assembly 
Councils  passed  an  ordinance  to  extend  the  Market 
house  in  High  street  from  4th  to  6th  streets,  and  di- 
rected the  City  Commissioners  to  cause  to  be  erected  a 
three  story  brick  house,  connected  with  and  at  the 
west  end  of  the  said  Market  house  between  5th  and  6th 
streets.  This  direction  to  the  City  Commissioners  was 
subsequently  recalled  on  the  grouud  that  Councils  had 
no  authority  to  erect  any  other  building  than  a  Market 
house  in  the  public  highway. 

I  am  of  opinion  that  the  Act  of  Assembly  admits  of  no 
other  construction  than  to  authorize  the  corporation  to 
build  Market  houses  only, — the  power  to  erect  any 
other  buildings  than  Market  houses  is  not  given  by 
the  act. 

EDWARD  OLMSTED,  City  Solicitor. 

12th  Nov.  1834. 

Mr.  Gilder,  from  the  paving  committee,  to  which 
had  been  referred  an  item  of  unfinished  business  relat- 
ing to  the  footway  in  Broad  street  opposite  Penn 
Square,  and  the  letter  of  Michael  McCloskey,  respect- 
ing the  size  of  curb  stones,  reported  two  ordinances: 

1.  Directing  the  footway  along  Broad  street,  oppo- 
site Penn  Square  to  be  altered,  so  as  to  conform  with 
the  other  parts  of  said  street. 

2.  That  in  all  streets  under  25  feet  in  width,  the  gut- 
ters  shall  ba  placed  in  the  centre.  That  the  curb 
stones  in  all  streets  under  25  feet  in  width,  shall  not 
be  less   than  three  feet  long  and  fifteen  inches  wide, 
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and  four  inches  thick;  and  in  all  other  streets,  four  feet 

long,  two  feet  wide,  and  five  inches  thick. 
Laid  on  the  table. 
Mr.  Williamson,  from  the  committee  on  the  subject 

of  hackney  coaches,  made  the  annexed  report,  which 

was  agreed  to. 

The  committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  memorial  of 
the  owners  of  carriages  intended  to  be  hired  for  pub- 
lic use,  respectively  report. 

That  they  have  been  attended  by  a  number  of  the 
petitioners  and  have  heard  from  them  a  full  statement 
of  the  objects  of  their  memorials.  These  appear  to 
be  two  fold — 1st,  to  require  all  hack  drivers  to  be 
specially  licensed  by  some  public  officer  before  they 
can  be  employed;  and  2dly,  to  procure  an  increase  of 
the  number  of  stands  for  carriages. 

The  first  of  these  measures  would  be  attended  with  | 
difficulties  and  inconveniences  far  greater  than  any  it  is 
intended  to  remedy.  It  would  release  the  owner  of 
the  carriage  from  responsibility  for  the  acts  of  his 
driver;  destroy  even  the  slight  influence  and  control 
wliich  the  former  now  exercises  over  the  latter;  and 
throw  upon  the  officer  by  whom  the  licenses  are  issued, 
the  necessity  of  ascertaining  the  private  character  of 
every  individual  who  becomes  a  hackney  coachman. — 
All  this,  in  the  opinion  of  your  committee,  is  the  duty 
of  the  owner.  He  selects  the  person  to  whom  "he 
chooses  to  intrust  his  horses,  his  carnages,  and  their 
earnings;  he  sees  him  constantly  and  must  know  what 
his  conduct  is.  If  he  gives  his  confidence  to  one  who 
does  not  deserve  it,  or  retains  in  his  employment  one 
who  is  guilty  of  any  misconduct,  it  is  but  just  that  he 
should  suffer  the  penalty  of  such  culpable  negligence. 
So  far  therefore  from  inclining  to  release  the  owners 
of  these  carriages  from  any  liability,  which  the  laws 
now  impose  on  them,  your  committee  believe  that  if 
any  means  could  he  adopted  to  render  them  more  cau- 
tious in  engaging,  and  more  strict  in  governing  the  per- 
sons in  their  service,  it  would  benefit  both  the  public 
and  themselves. 

Under  these  impressions,  your  committee  cannot  re- 
commend any  modification  of  the  preseut  regulations 
on  this  subject. 

With  regard  to  the  number  of  stands,  your  committee 
are  satisfied  that  the  steps  taken  by  the  City  Com- 
missioners will  remove  all  reasonable  ground  of  com- 
plaint. , 

They  therefore  pray  that  they  may  be  discharged 
from  further  consideration  of  the  memorial. 

HENRY  J.  WILLIAMS, 
RICHARD  PRICE, 
JAMES    ROWLAND, 
B.  H.  YAKNALL, 
JOS.  LIPP1NCOTT. 

Nov.  12th,  1834. 

Mr.  Yarnall,  from  the  committee  on  markets,  made 
the  annexed  report,  which  was  laid  on  the  table 

To  the  Select  and  Common  Council. 

The  committee  on  markets,  to  whom  was  referred 
the  item  of  unfinished  business  from  the  former  Coun 
cils,  relative  to  the  erection  of  engine  houses  at  the 
eastern  end  of  the  market  house,  west  of  Broad  street, 
report. 

That  there  are  few  if  any  permanent  accommoda 
tions  for  fire  apparatus  in  that  section  of  the  city,  which 
does  not,  therefore  enjoy  the  advantages  of  equal 
protection  in  case  of  fire  with  other  sections  where 
such  establishments  are  more  numerous,  and  it  seems 
to  your  committee  to  be  good  policy  to  encourage 
the  judicious  settlement  of  these  very  useful  institu- 
tions, in  those  parts  of  our  city  in  which  they  are 
deficient. 

The  situation  appears  more  free  from  objections  than 
any  other,  as  it  is  in  the  middle  of  a  wide  street,  and 


comes  in  contact  with  no  private  property.  If  incon- 
veniences have  occasionally  been  found  to  arise  from  the 
neighborhood  of  engine  and  hose  houses,  they  would 
surely  be  less  annoying  in  the  midst  of  a  wide  public 
street  than  they  would  be  if  placed  adjoining  the  dwel- 
lings or  stores  of  the  citizen. 

With  these  views  the  committee  respectfully  submit 
the  following  resolution. 

Resolved,  That  the  committee  on  markets  be  in- 
structed to  cause  accommodations  for  the  apparatus 
of  two  fire  companies  to  be  erected  at  the  eastern  end 
of  the  market  house  now  building  west  of  Broad 
street. 

Mr.  Wright  offered  a  resolution  instructing  the  com- 
mittee on  City  Hall  and  State  House,  to  inquire  into  the 
expediency  of  altering  and  improving  the  Common 
Council  chamber.     Agreed  to. 

Mr.  Gilder  offered  a  resolution  directing  the  com- 
mittee on  public  squares  to  inquire  and  report  to  Coun- 
cils on  the  expediency  of  appropriating  some  part  of 
Penn  Square  for  the  use  of  fire  companies.  Agreed  to^ 
On  motion  of  Mr.  Hutchinson,  it  was 
Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  three  from  each 
Council  be  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  more 
suitable  accommodations  for  the  City  Treasurer,  City 
Commissioners,  City  Clerk,  and  the  several  committees 
of  Councils. 

On  the  part  of  the  Common  Council,  the  President, 
Mr.  Troth,  appointed  Messrs.  Hutchinson,  Lamb  and 
Chandler.  Select  Council  concurred,  and  appointed 
Messrs.  Wetherill,  Lippincott  and  Price. 


Councils  met  in  joint  meeting  for  the  purpose  of 
electing  three  Trustees  of  Girard  College,  in  the  place 
of  Messrs.  Keating,  Williams,  and  Dunlap,  resigned. — 
Mr.  Price  of  the  Select,  and  Mr.  Paul,  of  the  Common 
Council,  were  appointed  tellers.  '1  he  annexed  is  the 
result  of  the  several  baltotings. 

Vacancy  occasioned  by  the  resignation  of  W.  H. 
Keating  Esq. 


1st  ballot, 

2d  ballot. 

W.  W.  Haley 

11 

21  elected 

Samuel  Rush 

5 

0 

Cornelius  Tiers 

3 

0 

Robert  E.  Griffith 

3 

5 

Dr.  C.  D.  Meigs 

1 

1 

Henry  M.  Zollickoffer 

1 

0 

James  C.   Biddle 

3 

1 

S.  W-  Sexton 

1 

0 

In  the  place  of  Mr.  Williams,  resigned. 
1st  ballot.     2d  ballot. 


Samuel  Rush 

11 

17  elected 

James  C.  Biddle 

6 

4 

Henry  M.   Zollickoffer 

2 

1 

S.  W.  Sexton 

1 

0 

Dr.  C.  1).  Meigs 

2 

3 

Robert  E.  Griffith 

7 

4 

29 


29 


In  the  place  of  Mr.  Dunlap,  resigned. 


1st  ballot. 

2d  ballot. 

James  C.  Biddle                         13 

15  elected 

S.  W.  Sexton                               1 

0 

Henry  M.  Zollickoffer                7 

8 

Dr.  C.  1).  Meigs                          3 

2 

Robert  E.  Griffith                         4 

4 

Dr.  H.  Bond                               1 

0 
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FARMING  IN  PENNSYLVANIA. 

Notwithstanding-  all  that  has  been  said  in  relation  to 
the  advantages  of  taking  up  land  in  the  western  states, 
we  believe  it  is  entirely  possible  for  an  industrious  and 
honest  farmer,  to  make  not  only  a  decent  living,  but 
even  to  acquire  a  competence,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
years,  in  Pennsylvania.  We  are  confirmed  in  this  opi- 
nion, by  a  statement  in  a  late  number  of  the  Susque- 
hanna Register,  the  editor  of  which  furnishes  the  an- 
nexed particulars,  made  from  actual  observation. 

James  Oakley  cleared  and  cropped  twenty-three 
acres  of  new  land  as  follows: 

The  land  was  rather  light  timbered,  so  that 
the  cost  of  chopping  18  acres  at  $4  per  acre, 
was  but  $72  00 

Do.  of  5  do.  at  do.  25  00 

Cost  of  clearing  21  do.  at  $4  do.  84  00 

Do,  2     "    at  $5     "  10  00 


From  the  Huntingdon  Advocate. 
CANAL  TRADE. 

We  have  obtained  from  the  Collector  of  Tolls  at  this 
place  the  following  statement  of  tonnage  which  passed 
this  place  on  the  canal  during  the  present  season  up  to 
the  1st  November  inst.     Also,   the  amount  cleared  at 
this  place  during  the  same  time. 
Arrived   from  the  east,  sundries, 
viz.  mdz.  fish,  salt,  hides,  gyp- 
sum, wheat,  corn,  rye,  &c  26,442,491  lbs. 
Arrived  from   the  west,  sundries, 
viz. bacon, flour,  cotton, tobacco, 
glass,    rags,  hemp,    wool,  salt, 
furs,  peltry  and  coal, 


Cost  of  chopping  and  clearing, 

Sowed  10$  bushels  of  Wheat  on  12  acres- 
cost  of  seed, 

5  do.  of  Rye  on  6  acres — seed 
2    "    of  Oats  on  1     "  " 

Harrowing  Wheat  12     " 
Do.  Rye     6     " 

Do.  Oats    1     " 

Planted  4  acres  of  Corn-planting  and  seed 
Hoeing    do. 

Cost  of  seed,  harrowing,  &c. 

Cost  of   cutting   Wheat  and   Rye — 42  days 
work 

Hauling    do- 
Harvesting  Oats 
Do.         Corn 

Cost  of  harvesting  the  crops 

Threshing  330  bushels  of  Wheat 
"  150      do.         Rye 

"  30       do.         0:its 

"  90      do.         Corn 

Cost  of  threshing,  &c, 

Recapitulation. 
Cost  of  chopping  and  clearing, 
Cost  of  seed,  harvesting,  &c. 
Cost  of  harvesting  crops 
Cost  of  threshing      do. 


$191  00 


13  13 

2  50 

63 

10  00 
6  00 

1  00 

2  00 
1  50 

$44  76 


42  00 

10  00 

1  00 

4  50 

$57  50 

30  00 

9  37 

75 

1  50 

.            — 

$41  62 

191  00 

44  76 

57  50 

Whole  cost 

$334  88 

For  this  labor  and  expense,  he  has 

330  bushels  of  Wheat,  at  $1  per  bushel 

330  00 

150       "       of  Rye       •«       62$  cents 

93  75 

30       "       of  Oats      "       25         " 

7  SO 

90       "      of  Corn     "       50         " 

45  00 

Straw,  say 

15  00 

Corn  fodder 

5  00 

$496  25 

Leaving  the  settler,  at  a  moderate  calculation,  $151 
37;  which  would  pay  for  the  land,  at  $3  per  acre,  and 
leave  near  a  hundred  dollars  profit.  So  much  for  the 
profits  of  farming  in  the  Beech  Woods. 


The  mail  reached  Pittsburg  on  Monday  last,  in  fif- 
ty two  hours  from  Philadelphia  —Commercial  Her- 
ald. 


Total, 

Timber  and  sawed  stuff"  from  the 

west, 
Do.  do.  from  the  east 


41,584,984  lbs. 
68,027,475  lbs. 


115,146  feet. 
8,435  feet. 


123,681  feet. 


Total, 

Shingles,  29,000 

Posts  and  rails,        450 

Of  the  above  amount  of  tonnage  there  was  3391$ 
tons  bituminous  coal  from  the  west,  and  91  tons  anthra- 
cite coal,  and  820J  tons  Gypsum  from  the  east. 

Amount  of  tonnage  cleared  at  Huntingdon  the  pre- 
sent season,  up  to  1st  November. 

Posts  and  rails,  3,633 

Sawed  lumber,  118,477  feet. 


Wood  for  fuel, 
Shingles, 
Timber, 
Bricks. 


Sundries,  &c. 


117  cords. 

19,000 
1,780  feet- 
15,400 


Flour,  wheat,  hay  and  grass  seeds,  butter,  lard,  tal- 
low, leather,  whiskey,  furniture,  rags,  iron,  &c.  8cc 

5,890,515  pounds. 

Of  this  amount  there  was  7723  bbls.  flour,  8925 
bushels  wheat,  5826  bushels  of  corn,  oats  and  rye, 
3453$  bushels  of  hay  and  grass  seeds,  4502  lbs.  butter, 
14,521  lbs.  leather,  5871  gallons  of  whiskey,  domestic 
spirits  1284  gallons,  484,623  pounds  iron,  all  of  which, 
besides  a  variety  of  other  items,  were  the  products  of 
our  county. 

The  coal  and  timber  of  the  Allegheny  as  appears  by 
the  above  report,  is  carried  east  along  the  line  of  canal 
in  great  quantities,  which  is  of  great  advantage  to  the 
country.  The  benefits  derived  from  the  canal  are  every 
day  becoming  more  and  more  manifest.  The  almost 
inexhaustible  bodies  of  coal,  and  the  timber  of  a  supe- 
rior quality  before  the  completion  of  the  canal  could 
not  he  brought  into  general  use,  or  if  introduced  at  all 
into  the  country  generally,  it  was  at  prices  greatly 
above  the  present  cost.  The  internal  improvements  of 
Pennsylvania  have  made  a  vast  deal  of  mountainous 
country  valuable  property,  which,  but  for  the  great 
system,  must  have  remained  for  the  time  to  come,  as 
formerly,  a  barren  and  unprofitable  wilderness. 


From  the  Pittsburg  Gazette. 

PUBLIC  MEETING. 

CHESAPEAKE  AND  OHIO  CANAL. 

Pursuant  to  public  notice,  a  large  and  highly  respec- 
table meeting  of  the  citizens  of  Pittsburg  and  its  vicinity 
was  held  at  the  Court  House,  on  Friday  evening,  the 
7th  instant,  for  the  purpose  of  appointing  delegates  to 
the  Convention  to  be  held  in  Baltimore  on  the  8th  De- 
cember next. 

The  Mayor  of  the  city  was  called  to  the  chair,  John 
M.  Snowden,  and  A.  W.  Foster,  Esqs.  chosen  Vice 
Presidents,  and  George  Darsie,  and  T.  B.  Dallas,  Se- 
cretaries. 


IMPROVEMENTS— BROAD  STREET. 


[November 


The  following  preamble  and  resolutions  were  offered 
by  W.  W.  Fetterman,  Esq.  who  prefaced  the  offer  by 
some  pertinent  and  forcible  remarks  in  their  support. 

A.  W.  Foster,  Esq.  seconded  the  resolutions,  and 
addressed  the  meeting  in  an  animating  speech  in  their 
favor. 

Whereas,  the  connection  of  the  waters  of  the  Chesa- 
peake with  the  Ohio  is  an  object  of  the  greatest  national 
importance,  alike  productive  of  incalculable  advan- 
tages to  our  free  and  happy  country  in  peace  and  in 
war — 

And  whereas,  the  great  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  canal 
is  now  nearly  completed  to  a  point  nearly  eight  miles 
westofWilliamsport,  and  about  68  east  of  Cumberland, 
Md.,  being  upwards  of  108  miles,  at  an  expense  of  a 
little  more  than  4J  million  dollars — 

And  whereas,  nature  seems  to  have  indicated  its  ter- 
mination at  the  city  of  Pittsburg,  at  the  head  of  the 
Ohio,  and  the  controversy  that  so  long  subsisted  be- 
tween the  Canal  Company,  and  Rail  Koad  Company 
has  now  been  happily  settled,  and  the  people  of  the 
east  are  anxious  to  prosecute  this  great  work — 

And  whereas,  it  has  been  asceriained  that  it  is  prac- 
ticable to  complete  it  an  expense  not  greater  per  mile, 
on  the  average,  than  that  already  incurred — 

And  whereas,  it  is  or  the  utmost  importance  in  its  re- 
sults, not  merely  to  the  great  States  of  Pennsylvania, 
Virginia,  and  Maryland,  but  also  to  the  Union  at  large, 
affording,  at  all  times,  a  channel  of  communication  be- 
tween the  sea  board  and  the  vast  west,  less  obstructed 
by  ice  than  any  other  possible  route — at  least  between 
ten  and  eleven  months  in  every  year — diminishing  the 
expense  of  transportation  between  the  East  and  West, 
and  uniting  the  Union  together  by  an  indissoluble  band, 
always  safe  from  foreign  violence,  and  enabling  us  to 
pour,  on  a  moment's  warning,  the  hardy  sons  of  the 
west  on  the  Atlantic  sea  board,  when  the  country  is 
threatened  with  foreign  invasion — enhancing  the  value 
of  all  the  property  along  its  route — placing  as  it  were, 
by  diminishing  time  and  space  in  its  approach,  the  seat 
of  our  National  Government  in  the  very  heart  of  our 
country,  whence  the  great  channel  of  communication 
will  be  of  equal  benefit  to  the  east  and  west. — As,  to 
use  the  language  of  the  illustrious  Washington  in  his 
farewell  address  to  his  country — "The  east  already 
finds  advantage  in  its  intercourse  with  the  west,  and  in 
the  progressive  improvement  of  internal  communica- 
tion, by  land  and  water,  and  will  more  and  more  find  a 
valuable  vent  for  the  commodities  which  it  brings  from 
abroad  or  manufactures  at  home. 

"  The  west  derives  from  the  east  supplies  requisite 
to  its  growth  and  comfort,  and  what  is  perhaps  of  still 
greater  consequence,  it  must  of  necessity  owe  the  se- 
cure enjoyment  of  indispensable  outlets  for  its  own 
productions  to  the  weight,  influence,  and  future  mari- 
time strength  of  the  Atlantic  side  of  the  Union,  direct- 
ed  by  an  indissoluble  community  of  interest,  as  one 
Nation" — and  whereas,  as  citizens  of  Pittsburg,  we 
believe  that  the  completion  of  the  great  work  is  to  us 
particularly,  and  to  all  concerned,  a  matter  of  vital  im- 
portance; and  that,  to  complete  it,  recourse  must  be 
had  to  Congress,  or  the  Governments  of  the  states 
through  which  the  work  passes.  In  order  to  give  una- 
nimity of  action  on  the  subject,  and  to  heartily  join 
with  our  friends  in  different  parts  of  the  Union,  who 
are  actuated  by  the  same  good  feelings  that  actuate  us, 
and  being  anxious  to  express  ourselves  as  freemen  in 
the  great  National  work — 

Therefore,  it  is  by  this  meeting  Resolved,  that — 
T.  B.  Dallas,  H.  Denny,  Chas.  Shaler,  John  Irwin, 
W.  W.  Irwin,  Wm.  Robinson,  jr.,  Jacob  Forsyth,  John 
D.  Davis,  Charles  Avery,  Richard  Biddle,  Joseph  Pat- 
terson, be  Delegates  to  attend  a  Convention  to  be  held 
in  the  city  of  Baltimore^on  the  2d  Monday  of  Decem- 
der  next,  at  10  o'clock,  A.  M.,  to  consider  and  adopt 
such  measures  as  shall  seem  most  likely  to  have 
the   Canal  speedily   completed  to  Pittsburg,   and  that 


delegates  now  chcsen,  have  the  power  to  fill  vacancies 
in  their  body. 

Resolved,  That  the  following  gentlemen  be  appoint- 
ed a  Committee  of  Correspondence. 

W.  W.  Fetterman,  Neville  B-  Craig,  John  Turbett, 
Rob 't  Burke,  John  Birmingham,  J.  B  Butler,  James  S. 
Craft,  J.  P.  Bakewell,  Joseph  Snowden,  James  P. 
Stuart,  B.  Bakewell,  Thos.  Livingston,  Thos.  S.  Clark, 
M.  Tiernan,  S.  P.  Darlington;  G.  Ogden,  Thos.  Wil- 
liams, Rob't  Christy,  John  Lyon,  Wm.  Ebbs,  Geo. 
Miltenberger — 

Whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  take  such  steps  as  may  be 
necessary  towards  the  furtherance  of  the  views  of  this 
meeting,  and  the  general  prosecution  of  the  work. 

Resolved,  That  we  view  the  completion  of  the  great 
Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  as  an  object  of  National 
importance,  and  worthy  the  encouragement  and  sup- 
port of  the  Executive  and  of  Congress. 

Resolved,  That  we  consider  it  a  matter  of  vast  im- 
portance to  have  the  work  speedily  commenced  on  the 
western  section  thereof,  terminating  at  Pittsburg;  and 
that  the  next  Congress  be  requested  to  make  an  addi- 
tional  subscription  of  one  million  of  dollars  for  that 
purpose. 

SAMUEL  PETTIGREW.Chair'n. 
John  M-  Snowdeit, 
Alex.   W.  Foster, 

Gtorge  Darsie, 

T.  B.  Dallas, 


Vice  Presidents. 


Secretaries. 


IMPROVEMENTS— BUOAD  STREET. 

The  advantages  of  our  system  of  internal  improve- 
ments have  already  been  clearly  demonstrated  by  the 
improvements  on  Broad  street.  Among  others  we  no- 
tice the  following: 

During  the  present  season,  the  West  Chester- rail 
road  company  have  erected  a  large  brick  building,  in- 
tended for  a  Hotel  and  depot.on  the  east  side  of  Broad, 
above  Arch  street.  The  building  is  58  feet  front,  by  40 
in  depth,  and  4  stories  in  height;  connected  with  it  is  a 
store-house  and  covered  car-house,  making  the  whole 
depth  of  the  building,  130  feet.  The  store  house  and 
track  are  nearly  finished,  and  will  be  completed  and  in 
use  in  all  next  week.  The  dwelling  will  be  completed 
by  the  first  of  April. 

On  the  west  side  of  the  street,  just  above  Chestnut, 
a  building  intended  for  a  depot,  has  been  erected,  be- 
longing to  Mr  J.  Downing,  of  Chester  county.  This 
building  is  of  brick,  and  roughcast,  4  stories  high,  18 
feet  front  by  94  feet  deep.  It  will  be  completed  du- 
ring the  present  month. 

On  the  same  side,  between  Race  and  Vine  streets, 
Messrs.  Noble  and  Orrick,  have  nearly  finished  a  large 
storehouse  21  %  feet  front,  by  150  feet  deep,  with  a 
track  extending  from  the  rail  road  the  whole  depth  of 
the  building.  This  building  will  be  completed  and 
occupied  next  week. 

Near  Vine  street,  two  large  and  substantial  three 
story  stores  with  granite  fronts,  have  been  erected  du- 
ring the  present  season — each  18  feet  front  by  60  deep, 
belonging  to  Mr.  J.Hemphill.  The  adjoining  store, 
occupied  by  Noble  and  Orrick,  has  also  been  enlarg- 
ed. 

Opposite,  a  bui'ding  for  a  depot  has  just  been  com- 
menced by  Mr.  White,  40  feet  front,  which  will  be 
completed  by  Christmas. 

At  the  northeast  corner  of  Vine  is  a  large  depot,  68 
by  58  feet,  connected  with  a  car-house  and  stables,  and 
adjoining  this  is  the  Broad  Street  House,erected  in  1832. 
This  is  a  fine  building,  4  stories  high,  50  feet  front  by 
60  deep,  containing  upwards  of  30  chambers  and  par- 
lors, with  extensive  back  buildings.  This  establish- 
ment is  kept  by  Mr.  William  Matheys.  A  sub-post  of- 
fice, is  also  kept  at  this  place.  Opposite,  is  the  depot 
and  car-house  of  Messrs.  Slaymaker  &  Co.,  stage  pro- 
prietors. 
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Adjoining  tbe  West  Chester  rail  road  depot,  we  ob- 
serve that  Mr.  Osborne,  late  sheriff  of  Chester  county, 
has  opened  the  West  Chester,  Lancaster,  and  Columbia 
Rail  Road  House,  where  he  will  no  doubt  be  always 
*'  at  home"  to  his  friends. 

All  these  improvements  we  have  noticed  with  great 
pleasure,  as  affording  indications  of  the  enterprise  of 
our  citizens,  and  the  most  gratifying  evidence  of  the 
probable  condition  of  our  city  when  the  various  im- 
provements now  in  progress  in  our  State,  shall  have 
been  completed  and  put  into  active  operation. — Com- 
mercial Herald- 


not  before,  the  anthracite  region  of  the  North  Branch 
will  be  developed,  with  results  as  rich  and  prosperous 
as  have  been  produced  on  the  Lehigh  and  Schuylkill. 

If  the  people  on  the  North  Branch  understand  their 
true  interests,  they  will  urge  this  subject  manfully,  at 
the  approaching  session  of  the  Legislature. 


From  the  Commercial  Herald- 
THE  NORTH  BRANCH  OF  THE  SUSQUEHANNA. 

Now,  that  the  Session  of  our  Legislature  is  near  at 
hand,  a  word  or  two  as  to  the  Internal  Improvements 
which  should  claim  its  attention,  may  not  be  unseasona- 
ble. The  great  Westesn  Line  to  Pittsburg  being  com- 
pleted and  in  use,  that  upon  the  North  Branch  of  the 
Susquehanna,  becomes  the  most  interesting  and  impor- 
tant of  the  unfinished  works.  We  say  unfinished,  be- 
cause although  a  canal  has  been  made  along  that  river, 
from  Northumberland  to  the  mouth  of  the  Lackawanna, 
it  by  no  means  completes  the  design  with  which  it  was 
commenced,  nor  can  it  be  profitable  or  in  any  considera- 
ble degree  useful,  without  further  extension. 

Why  the  Legislature  have  stopped  this  improvement 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Lackawanna,  and  why  the  good 
people,  on  the  North  Branch,  have  acquiesced  so  qui- 
etly in  the  arrangement,  while  other  works  of  far  less 
importance  were  pushed  to  the  utmost  limit  of  the  ori- 
ginal plan,  is  incomprehensible  to  us.  All  who  are 
familiar  with  the  history  of  our  internal  improvements 
know,  that  the  canal  along  the  North  Branch  was  de- 
signed to  connect  the  Pennsylvania  with  the  Great  Erie 
canal — and  in  that  way  to  open  for  the  Anthracite  of 
the  Wyoming  Valley,  the  Bituminous  coal  of  the  West 
Branch,  and  the  iron  of  our  central  region  a  market  in 
the  interior  of  the  state  of  New  York,  where  there  is  a 
large  demand  for  all  those  articles,  which  every  year 
must  greatly  increase.  In  return  for  these,  the  south- 
ern counties  of  New  York  would  send  wheat  for  the 
Atlantic  market,  and  plaster  and  salt  for  consump- 
tion in  the  interior;  thus  producing  what  can  be  ex- 
pected upon  none  other  of  the  State  works,  an  ascend- 
ing trade  of  nearly  equal  bulk  and  weight — and  holding 
out  a  fairer  prospect  of  profit  than  any  other,  the  great 
Western  line  perhaps  not  excepted. 

To  effect  this  connection  between  the  canals  of  New 
York  and  Pennsylvania,  only  about  ninety  miles  of 
improvement  remains  to  be  undertaken,  all  of  which 
lies  within  the  latter  state,  and  along  the  valley  of  the 
North  Branch.  The  state  of  New  York  has  already 
provided  for  a  double  connection  between  the  North 
Branch  and  the  Erie  canal,  by  means  of  the  Chenango 
canal,  and  the  Ithaca  and  Owego  rail  road. 

The  importance  of  attending  to  this  subject  is  exem- 
plified by  a  fact  which  we  stated  some  days  ago,  name- 
ly, that  a  boat  loaded  with  coal, had  departed  from  New- 
ark, bound  for  one  of  the  south  western  counties  of  New 
York.  This  coal  had  already  been  transported  about 
150  miles  from  the  mines  at  Maucli  Chunk,  and  was 
then  shipped  for  an  additional  voyage  of  about  five  hun- 
dred miles  to  its  place  of  consumption.  Now  if  the 
North  Rranch  were  improved  by  canal  or  otherwise  to 
the  New  York  line,  the  coal  of  Wyoming  might  be 
placed  at  the  same  point  on  the  Erie  canal  by  a  trans- 
portation not  exceeding  200  miles,  and  at  a  price  not 
higher  than  the  Lehigh  coal  bears  in  the  city  of  New 
York.  It  is  a  fact  worth  remembering,  that  the  timber 
of  Western  New  York  is  rapidly  disappearing,  and  for 
the  most  part  does  not  renew  itself;  and  consequently. 
that  coal  must  soon  be  resorted  to  for  the  manufacture  of 
salt  and  for  domestic  uses.     When  that  is  the  case,  at  d 


PHILADELPHIA  ICE  COMPANY. 

Report  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Philadelphia 
Ice  Company,  presented  to  the  Stockholders  at  their 
Special  meeting,  held  21  October,  1834;  and  there- 
solution  of  the  Stockholders  adopted  at  that  meet- 
ing. 

To  the  Stockholders  of  the  Ph  ladelphia  Ice  Com- 
pany: 

The  season  for  the  delivery  of  ice  having  passed,  and 
the  affairs  of  the  Philadelphia  Ice  Company  requiring 
the  action  of  the  stockholders;  the  directors.on  the  30th 
of  September,  resolved  to  call  this  special  meeting. — 
The  day  fixed  by  the  articles  of  association  for  the  an- 
nual assemblage  of  the  stockholders,  is,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  directors,  too  late  for  the  completion  of  essential 
arrangements  to  improve  the  ice-house,  preparatory  to 
the  deposit  of  ice  in  it  for  the  next  season. 

In  order  to  phce  before  the  stockholders  all  the  mat- 
ters deemed  necessary  by  the  board  for  their  considera- 
tion, and  required  for  their  decision  upon  a  measure  to 
be  submitted  to  them,  it  will  be  proper  to  take  a  brief 
retrospect  of  some  of  the  circumstances  attending  the 
establishment  of  the  company,  and  its  operations;  and 
which  have  had  an  important  influence  onthe'r  interests 
during  the  past  year. 

'I  he  company  was  not  organized  until  October  3d, 1833: 
on  which  day  the  first  meeting  of  the  board  of  direc- 
tors took  place.  In  the  brief  period  which  could  inter- 
vene between  that  time,  and  when  the  ice  could  be 
stored  securely  and  in  sufficient  quantities,  the  funds  of 
the  company  were  to  be  collected;  a  proper  location 
for  the  ice  house  was  to  be  chosen;  the  lot  on  which  it 
was  to  be  erected  was  to  be  purchased;  a  plan  of  the 
ice  house  was  to  be  adopted*  materials  for  its  construc- 
tion were  to  be  procured;  arrangements  for  its  erection 
were  to  be  entered  into;  and  the  building  was  to  be 
prepared,  and  in  order,  for  the  reception  and  preserva- 
tion of  ice. 

I  After  the  most  diligent  efforts,  in  which  the  individual 
'  exertions  of  every  member  of  the  board  were  freely 
I  contributed,  a  lot  of  ground  on  the  Pennsylvania  rail 
I  road  was  obtained,  a  plan  for  the  ice  house  was  adopt- 
|  ed,  contracts  for  the  work  of  erection  were  made,  and 
materials  were  procured:  but  with  all  these  laborious 
and  persevering  exertions,  it  was  not  until  the  23d  day 
of  November,  that  the  active  contractors  could  place  the 
framing  for  the  building  on  the  ground.  Under  these 
j  circumstances  the  season  for  procuring  ice  arrived  be- 
:  fore  the  house  could  be  completed,  and  the  machinery 
to  place  it  in  the  depots  could  be  obtained.  In  this 
most  disadvantageous  state  of  things,  the  collection  and 
!  deposit  of  ice  was  commenced  while  the  carpenters  and 
j  other  mechanics  continued  to  work  at  the  ice  house; 
!  and  much  of  that  part  of  the  plan  essential  for  the  pre- 
servation of  the  ice,  the  filling  in  with  tan,  was  not  done 
until  long  after  the  stoi  ingot  ice  in  the  depots  was  at  an 
[  end;  the  season  having  passed. 

i  Thus,  while  others  who  had  their  ice  houses  in  rea- 
;  diness  before  the  freezing  of  the  Schuylkill,  were  ac- 
i  tively  and  successfully  engaged  in  collecting  and  de- 
j  positing  ice,  the  agenis  of  the  company  were  necessa- 
rily employed,  exclusively,  in  efforts  to  prepare  the 
building;  and  before  it  could  be  but  imperfectly  arrang- 
ed, a  great  part  of  the  ice  season  had  gone  by.  The 
reports  of  the  superintendent,  and  other  documents  in 
j  the  possession  of  the  directors,  will  show  that  the  whole 
i  time  in  which  ice  could  be  collected  by  the  company, 
after  the  building  was  ready  to  receive  it,  did  not   ex- 
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ceed  seven  days.  The  ice  obtained  in  the  latter  port 
of  these  days  was  bad;  and  in  a  state  to  render  it  ir 
great  degree  unfit  for  preservation. 

Under  these  difficulties,  the  expenses  of  procuring 
the  small  quantity  of  ice  which  was  deposited  in  the 
building  were  preatly  augmented;  and  not  one  third  of 
the  quantity  required  for  filling  the  ice  house  was  ob- 
tained. At  one  time  it  was  supposed  by  the  board  of 
directors  that  a  greater  amount  of  ice  had  been  secured 
than  is  now  stated;  but  upon  a  more  accurate  examina- 
tion, this  supposition  was  found  to  be  entirely  incor- 
rect. 

The  building  of  the  company,  when  charged  to  ful- 
ness, will  contain  upwards  of  200,000  bushels  of  ice; 
and  not  as  much  as  60,000  bushels  were  stored  during 
the  past  season.  The  supply  of  ice,  to  which  the  stock- 
holders are  entitled  amounts  to  about  20,000  bushels, 
and  not  as  much  as  40,000  bushels  remained  after  re- 
serving for  their  priority  of  demand,  for  wastage  in 
the  delivery,  and  for  sales  to  the  subscribers  and  the 
public. 

The  mode  in  which  the  ice  should  be  transported 
from  the  ice  house  to  the  city,  and  afterwards  distribut- 
ed, presented  may  difficulties;  and  all  that  could  be  done 
by  the  directors  for  this  purpose  was  necessarily  experi- 
ment, as  they  as  well  as  the  agents  of  the  company  em- 
ployed for  this  object  were  without  experience.  That 
errors,  and  mistakes,  and  heavy  expenses  should  occur 
in  this  portion  of  the  business  of  the  company  were  the 
neecessary  consequences  of  this  state  of  tilings;  and 
the  losses  and  expenses  sustained  by  the  company  were 
greater  in  this  particular,  as  the  restricted  means  of  the 
company  prevented  their  adopting  other  and  prefera- 
ble plans,  which  required  a  larger  investment  of  funds 
than  was  at  command  of  the  board.  In  the  delivery  of 
ice  many  irregularities  occurred,  from  the  circumstan- 
ces referred  to;  and  the  waste  of  ice  during  the  delive- 
ry, exceeded  all  the  anticipations  of  the  directors. — 
This  waste  sometimes  amounted  to  fifty  per  cent  of  the 
quantity  taken  from  the  ice  house;  or  in  other  terms, 
but  one  half  the  ice  placed  in  the  carts  for  the  transpor- 
tation to  the  city  could  be  distributed  from  the  carts  be- 
fore the  other  half  was  dissolved.  The  company  was 
also  exposed  to  losses  from  the  frauds  of  the  carters; 
who,  as  the  carts  were  hired,  and  the  carters  paid  by 
their  owners,  were  not  as  much  under  the  control  of 
the  superintendent  and  responsible  to  him,  as  are  essen- 
tially necessary  to  assure  more  fidelity,  more  despatch, 
and  more  exactness  in  the  delivery  of  ice. 

After  stating  these  circumstances  of  a  character  ad- 
verse to  the  interests  of  the  company,  it  is  highly  gra- 
tifying to  turn  to  others  of  a  more  cheering  influence; 
and  affording  unquestionable  assurances  that  the  pur- 
poses of  the  company  may  be  fully  accomplished,  and 
that  all,  and  more  than  was  promised  to  the  stock- 
holders will  certainly  be  obtained,  if  the  stockholders 
so  resolve. 

The  ice  house  has  been  found  to  preserve  ice  be 
yond  every  hope  and  expectation.  It  may  be  said  with 
emphasis  and  truth,  that  it  will  keep  the  ice  deposited 
in  it  within  less  than  a  loss  of  five  per  cent,  of  the 
quantity  so  collected,  until  the  latest  delivery  from  the 
depots.  These  assurances  are  not  founded  on  estimates 
resting  on  unascertained  facts  or  sanguine  conjectures. 
Frequently  during  the  past  season,  reports  of  the  state 
of  the  ice  in  the  building  were  made  by  the  superin- 
tendent, and  by  committees  of  the  dm  ctors  specially 
appointed  for  the  purpose.  These  reports  rested  on 
accurate  admeasurements  and  watchful  observances. — 
The  ice  in  almost  every  ice  house  of  the  common  con- 
struction sunk  an  inch  daily,  and  receded  Irom  the  sides 
from  three  to  five  feet  during  the  last  season.  The  ice 
in  the  company's  ice  house  did  not  sink  on  an  average 
an  inch  a  week,  and  did  not  recede  from  the  sides  and 
partitions,  in  the  whole  period,  more  than  eight  inches. 
In  some  parts  of  the  building,  as  the  tan  was  put  into 
the  intricacies  of  the  framing  in  a  frozen  state,  some  va- 


cancies must  have  existed;  and  in  these  places  the  ice 
fell  off  from  the  sides  to  a  greater  extent.  But  even 
in  these  places,  the  falling  off' was  proportionably  incon- 
siderable. The  company  have  therefore  a  building 
ample  and  complete  for  the  preservation  of  ten  times 
the  quantity  of  ice  required  for  themselves;  and  in  eve- 
ry season  in  which  the  house  can  be  filled,  they  may 
sell  100,000  bushels  of  ice  beyond  the  wants  of  the 
stockholders,  and  the  largest  allowance  for  waste,  in 
transportation  to,  and  in  delivery  in  the  city. 

Upon  this  full  success  of  our  experiment,  the  board, 
with  the  highest  satisfaction,  congratulate  the  stock- 
holders The  directors  feel  assured,  that  the  stock- 
holders will,  in  this  entire  accomplishment  of  the  pur- 
poses of  the  association,  consider  that  they  have  ample 
security  for  the  cost  of  their  stock,-  and  that  they  will, 
without  hesitation  or  reluctance,  and  they  trust  without 
a  dissenting  voice,  agree  to  the  measures  which  will  be 
proposed  at  this  meeting,  or  to  others  of  equivalent  ef- 
fect, for  the  continuance  of  the  company,  the  prosper- 
ous and  profitable  use  of  this  property,  and  for  secur- 
ing a  full  and  certain  supply  of  ice  to  the  stockholders 
and  to  the  public  hereafter. 

Notwithstanding  the  small  quantity  of  ice  stored  and 
secured,  the  stockholders  were  supplied  with  the  ice 
to  which  they  were  entitled  during  the  whole  period  in 
which  ice  is  generally  delivered;  with  Hie  exception  of 
about  fifteen  days.  Included  in  the  ice  so  delivered  by 
the  company,  was  a  cargo  procured  from  Boston,  the 
result  of  an  effort  the  directors  considered  themselves 
bound  to  make  to  continue  the  supplies  during  the 
season  of  extreme  heat;  but  which  from  the  expense 
attending  it  should  not  be  hereafter  repeated. 

Nor  is  it  a  circumstance  to  be  omitted  in  enumerat- 
ing the  benefits  derived  from  the  establishment  of  the 
ice  company,  that  but  for  the  ice  stored  by  the  agents 
of  the  company,  the  deliveries  of  ice  would  have  alto- 
gether ceased  in  Philadelphia  before  the  last  of  July. 
The  whole  quantity  of  ice  collected  for  public  use  by 
all  those  engaged  in  the  business,  would  not,  without 
the  aid  of  the  company's  ice,  have  lasted  beyond  the 
period  stated;  and  thus  the  public  would  have  been 
without  the  luxury  of  this  necessary  of  life,  during  a 
large  portion  of  one  of  the  most  sultry  seasons  hereto- 
fore known- 

This  is  not  a  conjectural  assertion.  All  the  large 
quantities  stored  by  Messrs  Moliere  8c  Co.  and  other;, 
did  not  furnish  ice  to  continue  their  full  and  regular  de- 
liveries for  more  than  ten  days  after  the  Philadelphia 
Ice  Company  ceased  its  operations:  and  this  condition 
of  things  prevailed,  although  the  quantities  disposed  of 
by  those  gentlemen  and  others  were  greatly  lessened 
as  it  is  presumed  that  more  than  eight  hundred  of  their 
former  customers  were  abstracted  from  their  lists 
by  the  establishment  of  the  Philadelphia  Ice  Com- 
pany. 

It  is  respectfully  submitted,  that  sufficient  has  been 
stated  to  satisfy  the  stockholders  that  even  under  all  the 
difficulties  and  obstacles  to  success,  arising  from  the 
novelty  of  the  undertaking,  the  late  period  at  which 
the  company  was  formed,  the  want  of  experience  of  its 
officers  and  agents,  the  restricted  funds  at  the  command 
of  the  directors,  much  has  been  clone.  It  is  hoped 
that  the  stockholders  will  believe  that  all  that  could 
be  done  under  these  circumstances,  has  been  effected. 
It  is  repeated  that  the  company  has  an  icehouse 
fully  competent  to  preserve  ice,  ample  in  quantity  to 
supply  the  wants  of  the  stockholders;  and  to  dispose  of 
100,000  bushels  of  ice  every  season,  when  the  ice  house 
shall  be  charged  with  all  the  ice  it  is  capable  of  receiv- 
ing. Thrit  during  a  season  of  uncommon  heat  and 
sultriness,  the  supplies  of  the  company's  ice  have  been 
such,  as  to  have  given  ice  to  the  stockholders  and 
the  public  for  a  period  as  long  as  ice  is  usually  deliv- 
ered, with  a  deduction  of  no  more  than  about  fifteen 
days. 
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It  now  remains  to  state  the  situation  of  the  affairs  of 
the  company. 

The  whole  number  of  shares  of  stock  sold  and  paid 
for  in  full  is  six  hundred  and  seventy-nine,  at  twenty- 
five  dollars  each  $16,975  00 

Fifteen  shares  paid  for  in  part  165  00 


Making  the  whole   amount  of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  stock  sold  17,140  00 

The  cost  of  building  the  ice  house  of  the 

company,  materials,  wharf  and  filling 

it,  &c  was  13,687  97 

Cost  of  the  house  for  the  accommodation 

of  persons  employed  by  the  company  581  88 

Rail  road  cars,  horses,  boxes,  carts,  8tc.  &c.  1,361  33 
Delivery  of  ice,  horse  feed,  &c.  2,260  99 

Cost  of  turn-out  near  the  ice  house  266  00 

Cost  of  ice  from  Boston  and  other  places  1,015  54 

Current   expenses,   including    salaries  to 

officers,  rent  of  office,  &c.  &.c.  2,803  49 


Making  the  total  amount  of  disbursements 

and  liabilities  21,977  22 


There  will  be  collected  for  ice  sold  1,750  00 

There  are  at  Iceberg  Place  materials  not 

used    in   the    construction   of  the  ice 

house  500  00 

Due  to  the  company  for  materials  sold  150  00 

It  appears  that  the  sum  required  for  paying  the  debts 
of  the  company,  for  alterations  and  improvements  at 
the  ice  house,  for  the  purchase  of  carts,  horse*,  and  for 
the  expenses  of  delivery  before  the  collections  can  be 
made,  and  to  prevent  a  further  application  to  the  stock- 
holders, will  be  810,410. 

It  is,  submitted  that  this  sum  should  be  raised  by  an 
assessment  of  fifteen  dollars  on  each  share  of  stock; 
and  the  directors  feel  assured  that  this  assessment  is 
essential  to  the  purposes  of  the  company,  and  will  be 
sufficient  to  secure  the  accomplishment  of  all  the  objects 
for  which  it  was  formed,  and  probably  to  give  a  large 
dividend  upon  every  share.  If  only  50,000  bushels  of 
ice  shall  be  annually  sold  at  twenty-five  cents  per  bush- 
el, the  proceeds  of  the  sales  will  be  812  500 


Deduct  from  this,  the  cast  of  filling  the 

ice-house  annually 
The  cost  of  delivering  ice  annually 
Agents  of  the   company  and  contingent 

expenses 


1,500 
3,000 


7,500 


Leaving  a  surplus  of  85,000  to  be  divided  among  the 
Stockholders. 

The  plan  of  an  assessment  of  fifteen  dollars  upon 
each  share  of  stock  is  recommended  in  preference  to 
the  sale  of  additional  shares.  Already  the  shares  of 
stock  are  too  numerous.  For  every  share-holder  a  cus- 
tomer is  lost  to  the  company:  and  as  the  expenses  of 
the  company  are  to  be  paid  out  of  the  sales  of  ice,  if  the 
number  of  shares  is  increased,  it  is  almost  certain  the 
proceeds  of  the  sales  will  be  insufficient  for  these  pur- 
poses. It  is  earnestly  recommended  by  the  directors 
that  the  number  of  shares  of  stock  be  not  increased. 

The  exhibition  of  the  affairs  of  the  Company  now 
made,  and  the  circumstances  here  stated,  must  it  is  re- 
spectfully urged,  satisfy  all  who  are  interested  in  the 
future  existence  of  the  company,  that  a  great  error  was 
committed  in  fixing  the  shares  at  tweniy-five  dollars 
each:  they  should  never  have  been  less  than  fifty  dollars, 
as  was  originally  intended.  It  should  not  have  been 
expected  that  a  stockholder,  for  the  sum  of  twenty-five 
dollars,  the  annual  interest  of  which  is  but  one  dollar 
and  fifty  cents,  could  obtain,  annually,  a  supply  of  ice 
which  would  have  costTiim  at  the  lowest  rate  heretofore 


paid  for  the  same  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  seven  dol- 
lars per  annum.  If  the  cost  of  the  shares  shall  be  made 
forty  dollars,  by  the  assessment  of  fifteen  dollars  on 
each  share  of  stock,  the  annual  interest  of  this  sum  will 
be  two  dollars  and  forty  cents:  and  for  this  sum  each 
stockholder  will  receive  annually,  when  ice  can  be  ob- 
tained, seven  dollars  worth  of  ice,  and  a  reasonable  ex- 
pectation of  a  considerable  dividend. 

Nor  is  it  to  be  forgotten  that  among  the  considera- 
tions which  promoted  and  induced  the  formation  of  the 
Philadelphia  Ice  Company,  the  expectations  that  it 
would  prevent  monopoly,  and  regulate  the  price  of  ice 

within  a  reasonable  rate,  were  strongly  entertained 

While  to  many,  the  hope  of  a  supply  of  ice  at  a  small 
annual  cost  furnished  a  motive  to  become  stockholders 
in  the  company— to  them,  and  to  many  others,  these 
objects  were  far  more  influential.  The  capacity  of  the 
company  to  preserve  a  full  supply  of  ice  in  their  ice 
house,  having  been  fully  ascertained,  monopoly  will  be 
hereafter  entirely  prevented;  and  the  community  will 
never  more  be  imposed  upon  by  an  exorbitant  charge 
for  this  luxury;  which  our  habits  have  made  necessary 
to  our  comforts,  and  which  is  often  of  vital  necessity  to 
the  sick  and  convalescent.  Will  the  economist  refuse 
to  pay  for  his  ice  two  dollars  and  forty  cents  annually, 
which  is  all  he  will  pay,  by  making  his  share  cost  him 
forty  dollars;  when  he  will  not  only  be  thus  secured  in 
the  supply  of  the  quantity  of  ice  his  wants  require, 
but  will  also  contribute  to  the  great  and  permanent 
good  of  the  community  of  which  he  is  a  member. 

The  directors  recommend  that  the  stockholders 
adopt  the  following  resolution: — 

Resolved,  That  the  sum  of  fifteen  dollars  be  assess- 
ed on  each  share  of  the  stock  of  the  Philadelphia  Ice 
Company,  to  be  collected  by  order  of  the  board  as  soon 
as  required,  by  a  resolution  thereof;  and  that  no  share 
of  stock  in  the  company  shall  hereafter  entitle  the  hold- 
er to  the  delivery  of  ice  for  the  same,  or  to  any  of  the 
privileges  of  a  stockholder  in  the  Philadelphia  Ice 
Company,  unless  the  said  assessment  shall  be  paid  with 
in  thirty  days  after  the  same  shall  be  called  for,  by  a 
resolution  of  the  directors  as  aforesaid.  The  directors 
to  have  the  right  to  readmit  each  stockholder  who  shall 
omit  such  payment,  to  the  fall  enjoyment  of  his  share, 
on  his  paying  in  addition  to  the  said  assessment,  at  the 
rate  of  fifteen  per  cent  per  annum  on  the  said  assess- 
ment of  fifteen  dollars,  from  the  time  the  same  should 
have  been  paid. 

By  order  of  the  board  of  Directors, 

RICHARD  PETERS,  President. 


REMINISCENCES. 


Ill  looking  over  the  first  volume  of  the  Pittsburg  Ga 
zette,  we  noticed  some  matters  which  may  be  interest- 
ing to  some  of  our  readers. 

In  the  paper  of  the  10th  of  March,  1787,  we  find 
the  following  article: 

"  March  10,  1787. — A  correspondent  who  attended 
the  meeting  of  the  inhabitants  of  Pittsburg,  held  at  the 
Diamond,  on  Thursday,  the  1st  of  March,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  framing  a  plan  for  building  a  market  house  and 
establishing  regular  market  days,  remarks,  that  it  was 
strongly  urged  by  the  supporters  of  it  to  be  a  matter  of 
the  utmost  utility  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  place,  and 
hoped  it  might  be  carried  into  effect.  It  may,  indeed, 
be  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  have  cash,  as  it  would 
save  them  some  Houble  and  industry  to  get  what  arti- 
cles they  might  want;  but  as  for  the  inhabitants  of  this 
place,  in  general,  to  enter  into  an  association  to  buy  no 
provision  but  in  that  market  (on  market  days)  is  truly 
absurd,  for  many  of  us,  at  least  he  knows  it  to  be  his 
case,  don't  get  as  much  cash  in  a  week  as  would  pur- 
chase a  pound  of  beef,  and  we  had  better  stay  at  home 
and  suck  our  fingers  than  go  to  market  without  it." 

In  the  paper  of  June  2d,  1787,  we  find  the  following 
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article.     Fort  Harmer  was  situated  on  the  west  side  of 
the  Muskingum,  opposite  to  Marietta. 

"Since  the  10th  of  October,  1786,  to  May  the  12th 
1787,  there  have  passed  down  the  Ohio  river  for  Ken- 
tucky, 177  boats,  2,689  people,  1,333  horses,  766  cattle, 
102  wagons,  and  1  phaeton.  This  account  is  taken  from 
a  journcl  kept  by  the  adjutant  at  Fort  Harmer,  on 
Muskingum. 

"  A  number  passed  in  the  night  unperceived." 

In  the  paper  of  March  22,  1788,  we  found  the  follow- 
ing paragraph: 

"  Since  the  opening  of  the  navigation  of  the  Monon- 
gahela  and  Ohio  rivers,  which  has  been  closed  since  last 
December,  until  within  these  few  days,  a  number  of 
boats  have  passed  this  place,  for  Kentucky,  containing 
from  20  to  30  persons  each." 

The  river  has  very  seldom  been  closed  so  late  in 
the  season;  as  "  within  a  few  days"  of  the  22d  of 
March. 

In  an  editorial  address  in  the  paper  of  the  19th  of 
July,  1788,  we  find  the  following,  being  the  first 
notice  of  a  regular  post  from  this  place  to  Philadelphia. 

"A  regular  post  being  now  established  between  the 
city  of  Philadelphia  and  this  place,  it  will  be  in  their 
power  to  give  to  the  public  every  transaction  of  impor- 
tance which  may  happen  in  Europe,  and  inform  them 
of  every  occurrence  worthy  of  remark  which  may  take 
place  in  any  of  the  United  States,  together  with  the  in- 
telligence this  western  country  affords,  will,  they  hope, 
make  the  Pittsburg  Gazette  worthy  the  attention  of 
every  independent  citizen  on  this  side  the  Allegheny 
Mountain." 


PROPOSED  COLLEGE. 

We  learn  that  the  beautiful  and  romantic  place,  well 
known  by  the  appellation  of  Laurel  Hill,  on  the  Ridge 
Road  and  not  far  from  the  Girard  College,  has  been 
purchased  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Keilv,  the  deservedly  esteem- 
ed Pastor  of  St.  Mary's  Church,  for  the  purpose  of 
converting  it  into  a  Catholic  College,  under  the  title 
of  "Laurel  Hill  College,"  to  go  into  operation  on  the 
first  of  January  next.  With  this  view,  it  is  his  inten- 
tion to  apply  to  the  Legislature,  during  their  next  ses- 
sion, for  an  act  of  incorporation. 

We  are  also  informed,  that  the  late  proprietor,  Mr. 
Melizet,  when  the  deed  conveying  the  title  was  execut- 
ed, made  a  considerable  donation  in  consideration  of 
the  object  to  which  Laurel  Hill  was  to  be  converted, 
but  especially  on  account  of  his  personal  regard  for  the 
reverend  purchaser. 

From  the  experience,  attainments  and  exemplary 
character  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Keily,  we  anticipate  gratify- 
ing results  to  flow  from  this  enterprise,  in  regard  to  the 
great  interests  of  morals  and  literature.  The  locality 
which  the  reverend  principal  has  selected  for  this  im- 
portant object,  is  too  well  known  for  its  beauty  and 
various  advantages  to  need  further  description  or  re- 
commendation. 

The  reverend  gentleman  preached  his  farewell  ser- 
mon to  his  flock,  at  St.  Mary's  Church,  on  Sunday 
morning  last.  We  have  reason  to  believe  that  to  him, 
as  well  as  his  congregation,  it  proved  a  painful  and 
affecting  task;  but  it  will  be  a  consolation  to  them  to 
think,  that  he  is  removing  from  them  but  a  short 
distance,  and  to  a  highly  useful  sphere. — National 
Gazette. 


Fast  Sailing. — The  owner  of  the  Ship  Ohio,  from 
this  port,  who  went  passenger  in  her  to  New  Orleans, 
furnishes  the  following  account  of  her  run: 

October  9,  4,  P.  M  Cape  Henlopen  bore  W. 


On  the  13th,  at  6  P.  M.  the  Hole  in  the  Wall  bore  W. 
distant  2  miles. 

On  the  16th,  at  11  A.  M.  the  Light-house  on  Tortir 

gas,  bore  N.  distant  5  miles. 

On  the  18th,  at  12,  the  Pilot  came  on  board  at  the 
Balize;  making  the  whole  run  in  212  hours  or  less  than 
9  days. — Commercial  Herald. 


We  mentioned  some  days  since  that  the  People's 
Line  of  Rail  Road  Cars  and  Stages  had  been  establish- 
ed to  run  between  this  C  ity  and  Pittsburg  in  60  hours. 
The  first  trip  has  been  made  and  was  run  in  57  hours. — 
Commercial  Herxld. 


Mauch  Cuuitk,  November  7. 
The  First  Snow. — Our  mountains  were,  for  the  first 
time  this  season,  visited  with  a  snow  storm  on  Sunday 
morning  the  2d  inst.  which  was  barely  sufficient  to 
whiten  the  surface  of  the  ground.  It  was  however  like 
the  first  snows  of  Autumn  generally — a  frail  and  tran- 
sient affair — a  mere  precursor  of  mud — a  tolerable 
quantity  of  which  it  left  in  a  few  hours. — Mauch 
Chunk  Courier. 


Grace  Church,  in  the  borough  of  Honesdale,  Pa.  on 
the  31st  ult.  was  consecrated  to  the  service  of  God,  by 
the  Right  Rev.  H.  U.  Ondbbdonk,  D.  D.  assistant 
Bishop  of  the  Diocese,  at  the  same  time,  the  Rev.  T. 
West,  of  that  borough,  was  admitted  to  the  holy  order 
of  Priest. 


From  the  U.  S.  Gazette. 
Rail  Road  Accident. — A  disastrous  and  most  cen- 
surable encounter  took  place  yesterday,  between  two 
opposition  cars  on  the  Columbia  Raid  Koad.  The  two 
cars  were  approaching  each  other,  about  12  o'clock,  a 
little  below  Downingtown,  with  great  speed,  on  the 
same  track  the  point  being  between,  from  which  the 
latest  car  is  obliged  to  retrace  its  steps.  As  they  ap- 
proached that  point,  the  horses  were  lashed  for  the 
victory;  and  though,  as  the  cars  approached  the  point, 
the  breaks  were  (as  the  drivers  affirmed)  put  down — 
a  stop  was  impossible.  The  horses  sprang  aside,  and 
the  cars  came  together  with  tremendous  force,  breaking 
in  their  fronts  and  strongest  timbers,  producing  the 
utmost  consternation  and  distress  amongst  the  passen- 
gers, and  severely  wounding  such  as  were  most  exposed. 
One  gentleman,  sitting  on  the  driver's  seat,  received 
the  oposite  car  against  his  knee,  and  is  probabl  seri- 
ously hurt.  The  Hev.  Dr.  Neill  received  a  violent  blow 
on  his  head,  which  seriously  affected  him  through  the 
day;  but  we  are  happy  to  state  that  he  was  comforta- 
ble after  his  arrival  in  the  city.  The  passengers  down, 
were  brought  on  in  another  car. 
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On  the.night  of  the  15  and  morning  of  the  16th,  there 
was  a  considerable  fall  of  snow.  The  streets  and  roofs 
of  houses  were  covered  to  the  depth  of  several  inches, 
and  some  few  sleighs  were  passing  through  the  streets. 
The  17th  was  a  very  unpleasant  day,  rain  and  sleet  fol- 
lowed the  snow  storm  during  the  whole  day. 
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This  is  the  effect  produced,  which  has  given  to  that 
statute  its  importance:  those  statutes  interposed  bar- 
riers to  the  vesting  and  enjoyment  of  property  for  pious 
and  charitable  uses,  which  the  43  Elizabeth  removed, 
so  that  they  became  opened  for  the  exercise  of  the 
equity  powers  of  courts  of  chancery,  as  completely  as 
if  no  previous  disability  by  statute  had  ever  existed;  and 
this  is  the  reason  why  it  has  ever  been  considered  in 
England,  as  the  Magna  Charta  of  charities;  that  being 
an  enabling  statute,  it  repealed  all  disabling  ones. 

If  we  assume  that  this  leading  feature,  this  vital 
spirit  of  the  statute,  has  not  been  adopted  here,  we 
should  be  bound  to  consider  the  prohibitory  statutes 
which  it  repealed,  as  in  force  here  in  all  their  rigour; 
if  we  follow  the  report  of  the  judges  made  in  1808,  as 
explained  and  adopted  by  the  declaration  which  they 
have  made  in  subsequent  cases,  in  connection  with  the 
opinion  in  TVitman  vs.  Lex,  above  quoted,  we  must  de- 
clare the  law  of  mortmain  to  apply  to  all  donations  of 
land  to  corporations,  for  pious  and  charitable  uses, 
without  (he  benefits  of  the  statutes  of  Elizabeth  or 
William  III,  to  mitigate  their  severity,  or  save  the  for- 
feiture. Strange  as  this  result  may  be,  it  is  unavoida- 
ble, if  the  protection  which  these  statutes,  thrown 
around  charities  in  England,  does  not  exist  here,  or  has 
been  taken  away  by  the  statute,  common  law,  or  usage 
of  the  state.  They  operate  equally  on  all  societies, 
whether  incorporate  by  prescription,  by  special  act  of 
assembly,  or  the  charter  of  the  proprietary;  so  that  the 
enjoyment  of  their  estates  depend  on  legislative  discre- 
tion, in  granting  a  dispensation  of  the  forfeiture,  accru- 
ing by  an  alienation  to  bodies,  and  for  purposes  not 
only  valid,  but  favoured,  encouraged,  and  protected 
in  England,  without  license,  under  the  43  Elizabeth, 
or  by  the  license  of  the  king  under  the  7  and  8  William 
III.  This  latter  statute  was  passed  shortly  after  the 
first  settlement  of  this  colony;  its  words  show  the  poli- 
cy of  the  times  to  be  favourable  to  all  charitable  insti- 
tutions, and  connected  with  the  political  history  of 
England,  its  passage  is  a  striking  illustration  ofthe 
disposition  of  parliament  to  make  them  its  peculiar  fa- 
vourites. 

One  ofthe  great  principles  ofthe  revolution  of  1688, 
was  a  denial  to  the  king  of  the  power  of  dispensing 
with,  or  suspending  of  laws,  or  the  execution  thereof. 
It  was  the  first  item  of  abdication  ofthe  crown  by  James 
II.  as  set  forth  by  the  Lords  and  Commons  in  conven- 
tion, that  he  had  exercised  it  without  consent  of  par- 
liament; and  a  declaration  that  it  was  illegal,  was  the 
first  and  second  items  of  the  bill  of  rights.  3  Huff. 
440.  I.  which  was  made  a  fundamental  law  of  the 
kingdom. 

There  could,  therefore,  be  no  stronger  indication  of 
the  spirit  of  the  times,  in  fa^or  of  chaiities,  than  by 
authorizing  the  king  to  dispense  with  the  statutes  of 
mortmain  in  their  favo  ir;  making  it  an  exception  to 


it  incredible,  that  a  less  liberal  spirit  could  have  enter » 
ed  into  the  legislation  ofthe  colony:  yet  if  the  statute* 
of  mortmain  have  been  adopted,  there  can  be  no  pow- 
er to  dispense  with  their  forfeiture,  but  by  the  legisla- 
ture.    The   principle  of  the  revolution  of  1688,  has 
been  carried   into  all  the    American    constitutions;  no 
Governor  can  exempt  a  corporation  from  the  forfeiture 
of  mor;main  by  his  license  or  charter,  with  a  clause  of 
nun  obstante  statute;  and  no  Act  of  Assembly  before  or 
since  the  revolution,  has  exempted  charities  from  the 
effects  of  mortmain.      There  are,  therefore,  but  two  al- 
ternatives for  us  to  adopt;  the  first,  that  the  statutes  of 
mortmain  have  been  in  force  from  the  first  settlement 
ofthe  province — that  the  statutes,  which  in  England 
have   mitigated   their  rigor,   and  made  them  in  some 
measure  conformable  to  our  usage  and  condition,  the 
laws  and  constitution,  have  not  been  adopted,  and  that 
there  has  never  been  any  power  to  dispense  with  the 
forfeiture,  unless  in  the  party  to  whom  it  accrued.     Or 
that  they  never  were   introduced  by  our  ancestors,  as 
any  part  of  their  code.     In  the  choice  of  these  alterna- 
tives, we  cannot  hesitate — we  cannot  look  at  one  item 
of  legislation  upon  the  subject,  whether  of  supreme  or 
subordinate  authority,  or  into  the  ancient  customs  and 
unbroken  usage  ofthe  state,  without  at   once  perceiv- 
ing  the  total  repugnance  between  the  whole  policy  of 
the  state,  and  the  existence  of  British  statutes,  which 
would  compel  us  to   declare,  that  every  house  of  wor- 
ship erected  in  the  colony  from   the  time  of  William 
Penn,  stands  upon  ground,  forfeited  by  a  conveyance 
to  a  religious  society  or  corporation.     It  was  due  to  the 
weight  of  judicial  authority,  which  bore  on  these  ques- 
tions, to  examine  them  through  the  details  of  the  law  of 
England,  as  well  as  of  the  state,  before  we  would  ven- 
ture to  dissent  from   it;  it  was  due  especially  to  the 
high  legislative  authority  which  has   declared,  what  in 
its  view  was  the  policy  and  law   of  the  state,  as  to  the 
disabilities  of  corporations.     The  thirty-fourth  section 
ofthe  judiciary  act,  makes  it  our  duty  to  make  state 
laws  the  rule  of  our  decision,   unless  they  are  repug- 
uant  to  the  constitution,  laws  or  treaties  of  the   United 
States.     The  preamble  to  the  act  of  6th  April  last,  con- 
tains a  plain  declaration,  that  "  no  incorporation  though 
lawfully  incorporated  or  constituted,  can   in   any  case, 
purchase  lands  within   this  state,  either  in  Us  corporate 
name,  or  names  of  any  person  or  persons,  whomsoever, 
for  its  use  directly  or  indirectly,   without  incurring  the 
forfeiture  of  said  lands  to  this  commonwealth,   unless 
said  purchase  be  sanctioned  and  authorized  by  an  act  of 
the  legislature  thereof-  but  every  such  incorporation,  its 
feofee  or  feofees,  hold  and  retain  the  same  subject  to  be 
divested  or  disposssesed  at  any   time  by  the  common- 
wealth,  according   to  due    course    of  law,    Pamphlet 
Laws,  167,8.     On  the  other  hand,  we  have  the   su- 
preme law  of  the  state  in  two  constitutions,  declaring, 
one  that  the  declaration  of  rights  is  hereby  declared  to 
be  a  part  ofthe  constitution  ofthe  commonwealth,  and 
ought  never  to  be  violated  on   any  pretext   whatever; 
the  other,  that  every  thing  contained  in  the  bill  of  rights 
is  excepted  from. the  general   powers  of  government, 
and  shall  fur  ever  remain  inviolate;  among  these  rights 
are  enumerated,  those  of  '•  all  religious 


societies,   or 
'.bodies  of  men  heretofore  united  or  incorporated  for  the 

great  rule  and  principle  of  government;  and  we  deem  ) advancement   of  religion    and   learning,  or   for   other 
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pious  and  charitable  purposes,  which  shall  be  encour- 
aged and  protectid  in  the  enjojment  of  ihe  privileges, 
immunities,  and  estates,  &c.  in  the  constitution  of  1776, 
and  "  the  righ's,  privileges,  immunities,  and  estates  of 
religious  societies  and  corporate  bodies,"  are  by  that  of 
1790,  declared  to  remain  as  if  the  constitution  had  not 
been  altered,  and  that  the  first  article  of  the  schedule 
expressly  saves  the  rights  of  incorporations. 

We  have  felt  it  our  duty  to  consider  the  law  of  ihe 
state  to  be  as  thus  declared,  and  we  have  been  unable 
to  bring  our  minds  to  any  other  conclusion,  than  that 
any  English  statute  which  impairs  the  right  of  any  cor- 
poration, to  enjoy  an  estate  for  its  own  use,  is  entirely 
inconsistent  with  the  usage  and  constitution  of  the  state, 
and  could  never  have  been  in  force  by  adoption,  with- 
out deranging  the  whole  system  of  policy,  built  up  by 
an  uniform  course  of  the  common  law  and  legislation  of 
the  state  ior  a  century  and  an  half. 

If,  however,  we  have  not  succeded  to  that  extent, 
we  apprehend  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  these  pro- 
positions may  be  considered  as  established.  1.  That 
construing  the  legislation  of  the  state  by  the  rules  which 
have  been  applied  to  the  43  El'zabeth,  the  statutes 
which  would  prevent  the  effectuation  of  any  objects 
declared  lawful,  and  by  any  disposition  made  valid  and 
confirmed  by  law;  must  be  considered  as  repealed  so 
far  as  they  embrace  these  objects  and  dispositions.  2. 
That  conveyances  and  devises  of  land  for  religious, 
charitable,  literary,  and  public  purposes,  must  be  taken 
to  be  within  the  meaning  of  the  act  of  the  6th  April,  a 
purchase  "  sanctioned  and  authorized  by  an  act  of  the 
legislature. "  3.  The  constitution  is  an  act  of  the  su- 
preme legislature  of  the  state,  w!;ich  authorizes  all  so- 
cieties or  bodies  of  men,  united  or  incorporate,  to  hold 
and  enjoy  to  themselves,  and  in  their  own  names  and 
right;  and  the  acts  of  1730,  1818,  and  1825,  are  legis- 
lative sanctions  of  their  right  to  hold  and  enjoy  lands, 
money,  and  chattels,  for  all  these  purposes. 

We  should  have  rested  satisfied  with  results  so  satis- 
factory to  our  minds  as  these,  if  they  had  not  been  in 
some  respects  at  variance  with  the  understanding  of 
the  supreme  court  of  the  state,  as  to  the  law  of  mort- 
main, and  the  decision  of  the  court  in  the  Baptist  Asso- 
ciation vs.  Hart-  Opposed  to  such  authority,  it  would 
have  been  our  duty  to  have  surrendered  our  own  judg- 
ment, unless  we  had  found  it  supported  by  the  consti- 
tution of  the  State,  and  the  United  States. 

Bound  to  decide  on  the  laws  of  a  state,  as  the  courts 
of  a  state  do,  we  must  look  to  that  which  is  supreme, 
as  the  only  rule  of  our  decision,  where  its  language  is 
plain;  in  its  application  to  this  case,  it  cannot  be  mistak- 
en; nor  can  we  overlook  the  first  amendment  to  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States,  which,  in  our  opinion, 
wholly  prohibits  the  action  of  the  legislative  or  judicial 
power  of  the  Union  on  the  subject  mutter  of  a  religious 
establishment,  or  any  restraint  on  the  free  exercise  of 
religion.  We  know  of  nothing  which  would  so  direct- 
ly tend  to  infringe  this  prohibition,  as  a  law  to  declare 
that  no  religious  society  should  be  capable  of  enjoying 
land  for  the  purposes  of  sepulture,  worship,  or  charity, 
without  a  license  from  the  State;  if  the  legislature  can 
seize  it  as  forfeited,  they  may  impose  the  most  effectual 
restraint  on  religious  worship,  by  taking  from  the  s(  cie- 
ty  the  ground  whereon,  and  the  building  in  which  they 
celebrate  it;  and  no  preference  of  modes  of  worship 
can  be  so  repugnant  to  the  rights  of  conscience  and 
equality  of  religious  right,  as  to  license  one  society  to 
do  what  they  prohibit  to  another. 

With  such  rules  for  our  guide,  we  could  follow  no 
other. 

The  objection  to  the  devise  of  the  eight  acre  lot  is 
thus  narrowed  to  the  want  of  tesidence  of  some  of  the 
numbers  of  the  yearly  meeting  in  the  ttate.  'I  his  is 
founded  on  the  act  of  1730,  which  is  confined  to  reli- 
gious societies  within  the  province. 

In  the  case,  of  the  Methodist  congregation  vs.  Renting 
ton,  the  supreme  court  say,  "  If  the  trust  before  them 


is  to  be  sustained  only  by  the  enabling  provisions  of  the 
law  of  1730,  it  must  fail.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  fair 
to  say,  that  though  it  derives  no  support  from  the 
statute,  it  is  not  necessarily  prohibited  by  it;  for  it  is  an 
undoubted  ride  of  construction,  that  an  affirmative  sta- 
tute such  as  this,  does  not  take  away  the  common  law, 
and  there  was  certainly  no  absolute  prohibition  of  such 
a  trust  by  the  common  law,  or  any  previous  statute." 
The  objection  is,  therefore,  not  sustained  by  this  deci- 
sion, still  less  by  the  opinion  in  the  case  of  the  Baptist 
Association  vs.  Hurt.  The  court  declared  that  a  devise 
in  Virginia  to  a  charity  in  Pennsylvania,  would  have 
been  good  if  the  plaintiffs  had  been  capable  of  taking; 
4  Wheaton,  27,  29,  and  is  in  direct  opposition  to  the 
common  law  in  relation  to  bt  quests  of  personal  proper- 
ty for  charitable  purposes,  to  be  expended  in  Ireland. 
1  Brown's  Chancery,  274,  Scotland,  1  Brown's  Chan- 
cery, 571,  Amb.  236, 14' Vezey,  junior.  537,  16  Vezey, 
junior,  337,  or  for  the  support  of  a  bishop  in  America, 
1  Brown's  Chancery,  444,  which  have  been  held  to  be 
good.     3  Peters,  500-1-2. 

The  yearly  meeting  of  Philadelphia  is  a  protestant 
religious  society,  which  has  existed  from  the  settlement 
of  the  colony,  with  known  and  recognized  capacity  of 
taking  and  enjoying  property  according  to  the  law  and 
usage  of  the  province  and  State,  as  well  as  the  princi- 
ples of  the  common  law.  They  must  be  considered  as 
a  body  politic  or  corporate  by  prescription,  possessing 
and  enjoying  the  franchise  of  succession,  with  the  same 
rights  of  property  as  a  natural  person  does  by  inheri- 
tance. 

We  cannot  impair  the  rights  of  the  body  united  bjr 
their  franchises,  by  inquiring  into  the  separate  capacity 
of  its  component  members.  They  might  be  in  part 
persons  who  could  not  hold  for  their  separate  use;  but 
that  would  not  change  the  character  of  the  society,  or 
affect  their  constitutional  rights  as  a  body  united  for  the 
purposes  of  religion  and  charity,  located  within  the 
State;  and  as  such  they  would  come  within  the  equity 
if  not  the  words  of  the  law  of  1730.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
they  cannot  be  excluded  from  the  protection  af  the  con- 
stitution and  usage,  in  the  absence  of  any  law  requiring 
the  residence  of  all  its  members  within  tbe  State,  or  any 
rule  of  the  common  law,  which  imposes  any  disability 
upon  the  citizens  of  one  state,  holding  property  in  any 
other  State,  as  its  own  citizens  may  do. 

The  objection  to  the  bequests  of  money  to  the  Qua- 
ker societies  in  Maryland,  Virginia,  Ohio,  and  to  the 
citizens  of  Winchester,  assumes  a  different  shape.— 
Their  alleged  incapacity  arises  from  their  being  com- 
posed wholly  of  the  residents  of  other  states,  which 
must  be  tested  by  the  law  of  the  domicil  of  the  testatrix. 
There  is  none  which  denies  to  the  citizens  of  other 
states  any  rights  of  property  which  can  be  enjoyed  by 
the  citizens  of  this  state  under  its  constitution  and  laws 
which  declare  them  inherent  in  all  persons.  The  laws 
for  the  enforcing  the  execution  of  trusts  extend  to  all 
"  person;  1  property  vested  in  any  person  or  persons  to 
be  applied  by  them  to  any  religious,  literary  or  charita- 
ble use  or  uses,"  and  the  cestui  qui  trust  or  other  per- 
son intrusted  in  the  execution  of  the  trust  may  apply  to 
the  courts  of  the  state  to  compel  the  trustees  to  account 
or  to  prevent  the  failure  of  the  trust. 

The  constitution  of  the  United  St  >tes  declares,  that 
"  1  he  citizens  of  each  state  shall  be  entitled  to  all  the 
privileges  and  immunities  of  citizens  in  the  several 
states;"  this  instrument  was  adopted  by  the  same  power 
wh'ch  established  the  constitutions  of  the  several  states, 
and  is  a  part  of  the  supreme  law  of  each,  as  fully  as  if 
it  was  incorporated  in  its  body.  We  must  take  it  there- 
fore as  a  grant  by  the  people  of  the  state  in  convention, 
to  the  citizens  of  all  the  other  states  of  the  Union,  of  the 
privileges  and  immunities  of  the  citizens  of  this  state; 
no  law  of  the  sla'e  has  given  it  any  construction  which 
in  any  way  restricts  its  operation,  and  it  is  not  the  duty 
of  any  federal  court  to  so  expound  the  constitution,  as 
to  weaken  the  bond  existing  between  the  states  which 
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have  established  a  "  general  government  of  the  Union," 
a  "  federal  government  of  these  states,"  by  restraining 
the  grants  of  rights  or  powers  within  limits  narrower 
than  the  tenor  and  purport  of  the  words  used,  accord- 
ing to  their  common  acceptation. 

"  It  cannot  be  presumed  that  any  clause  in  the  con- 
stitution is  intended  to  be  without  effect,  and  therefore 
such  a  construction  is  inadmisible,  unless  the  words  re- 
quire it."  1  Cranch,  274-6.  This  clause  is  copied 
from  the  4th  article  of  the  old  confederation,  and  is  one 
of  the  most  important  in  the  whole  instrument,  it  be- 
comes senseless  if  it  is  not  applied  to  the  rights  of  pro- 
perty. The  political  rights  of  the  citizens  depend  on 
the  laws  of  the  respective  states,  Art.  1,  Sect,  2,  clause 
I,  Const,  of  the  United  States,  rights  accruing  by  con- 
tract cannot  be  impaired  in  their  obligation  by  state  laws, 
1st  Art.  Sect.  10,  and  personal  rights  are  protected  by 
the  2d  and  3d  clauses  of  the  9lh  sect.  1st.  Art.  of  the 
Constitution  and  the  9th  amendment;  leaving  no  sub- 
ject, on  which  this  clause  can  operate  except  pro- 
perty. 

The  words  "  privileges  and  immunities"  relate  to 
the  rights  of  persons,  place  or  property;  a  privilege  is 
a  peculiar  right,  a  private  law,  conceded  to  particular 
persons  or  places,  7  Comyn's  Digest  by  Day,  113- 
Privilege  A.  whereby  a  private  man,  or  a  particular 
corporation  is  exempted  from  the  rigor  of  the  common 
law.  Cowell,  Int  Tit.  Privileges;  as  converting  aliens 
into  denizens,  whereby  some  very  considerable  privi- 
leges of  natural  born  subjects,  are  conferred  upon  them, 
or  erecting  corporations  whereby  a  number  of  private 
persons  are  united  and  knit  together  and  enjoy  many 
liberties,  powers  and  immunities  in  their  political  capa- 
city, which  they  were  utterly  incapable  of  in  their  na- 
tural.    1  Blackstone's  Commentary,  272. 

Among  the  privileges  of  the  citizens  of  every  state, 
is  that  of  exemption  from  the  law  of  alienage,  though 
not  born  in  the  state;  and  every  body  of  private  per- 
sons united  or  incorporated,  have  the  franchise  and  im- 
munity of  enjoying  estates  in  succession  in  this  state; 
these  are  exemptions  from  the  rigor  of  the  common 
law,  which  the  citizens  of  other  states  may  enjoy  in  this, 
as  fully  as  the  citizens  of  this  state  cah.  We  can  there- 
fore make  no  distinction  between  these  bequests,  and 
those  to  societies  located  in  the  state;  the  disability  of 
alienage  cannot  be  applied  to  the  citizens,  societies  or 
corporation  of  other  states,  and  they  may  enjoy  proper- 
ty as  it  can  be  enjoyed  of  right  by  those  which  are 
within  the  state. 

The  next  questions  thai  arise  on  this  will,  are  the 
uses  for  which  the  various  dispositions  are  made. 

As  the  Supreme  court  have  declared  it  a  settled 
point,  that  the  43  Elizabeth  is  not  in  force,  we  must 
endeavor  to  ascertain  from  other  sources,  what  uses  are 
pious  and  charitable,  as  distinguished  from  those 
which  are  deemed  superstitious  or  otherwise  invalid. 

The  general  course  of  the  law  of  England,  as  to  the 
transmission  of  property,  was  declared  in  the  charter  to 
Penn'  to  be  the  rule  in  the  colonies,  till  altered  or  re- 
pealed, and  the  common  law  was  recognized  by  the  act 
of  1718  and  1777,  as  in  force  as  well  as  such  statutes  as 
had  been  adopted;  it  is  also  a  conceded  principle,  "  that 
the  colonists  take  with  them  such  laws  of  the  mother 
country  as  are  useful  and  suited  to  their  condition."  1 
Journals  of  Congress,  27.  It  will  be  necessary  there- 
fore to  trace  the  law  of  charities  through  the  English 
statutes  which  preceded  the  43  Elizabeth,  as  well  as  the 
common  law,  so  as  to  determine  what  was  its  general 
course,  how  far  it  has  been  adopted  in  the  written  law 
of  this  state,  or  has  been  the  basis  of  its  usage  indepen- 
dently of  the  enabling  or  enacting  provisions  of  the  43 
Elizabeth,  and  7  and  8  William,  HI.  assuming  them  not 
in  force  as  adopted  statutes. 

The  following  statutes  on  the  subject  eome  strictly 
within  the  description  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  in  4  Wheaton,  31;  they  embrace  cases 
within  the  statutes  of  mortmain,  and  gifts  to  corpora- 


tions, and  are  analagous  to  the  43  of  Elizabeth  in  all 
their  features;  so  that  there  can  be  no  reason  for  not 
giving  them  the  same  effect  and  construction  as  has  been 
given  to  that  statute. 

The  following  are  uses  declared  to  be  pious  and 
charitable,  by  a  series  of  statutes  commencing  in  1285, 
and  affirmative  of  the  common  law. 

The  statute  13  Edward  I.  chapter  41,  enumerates  the 
maintenance  of  a  chantry,  lights  in  a  church,  divine  ser- 
vice, and  alms.  Keble,  49 — 1  Kuffhead,  106.  Fitz- 
herbert's  Natura  Brevium,  465.  2  Coke's  Institutes, 
467. 

The  statute  17  Edward  II.  divine  service,  the  defence 
of  Christians  and  the  church,  liberal  alms  giving,  relief 
of  the  poor,  hospitalities,  and  all  other  offices  and  services 
before  due,  by  whatever  name  they  are  called-  Keble, 
36-7. 

The  statute  15  Richard  II.  chapter  6:  the  poor  parish- 
ioners of  the  churches;  the  endowment  of  a  vicar  to  do 
divine  service,  inform  the  people,  and  keep  hospitalities — 
Keble,  181:  1  Ruff  head,  402.  S.  P.  4  Henry  IV-  chap- 
ter 12,  Keble,  198. 

The  statute  2  Henry  V.  chapter  1:  the  sustenance  of 
impotent  men  and  women;  lazors;  men  out  of  their  wits, 
and  poor  women   with  child;  the  nourishing,  relieving,        ^*  J* 
and  refreshing  other  poor  people.     Keble,  212.     1  Ruff-       MQ 
head,  486.  V 

The  statute  23  Henry  VIII.  chapter  10:  obiits,  masses,  tmtts- 

and  lights,  to  be  kept  not  more  than  twenty  years;  the 
discharge  of  tolls  and  customs  in  a  city  in  case  of  the  poor,        .^ 
and  the  cleansing  of  the  streets.    Keble,  403-4.     1  Ruff- 
head,  171-2. 

The  statute  37  Henry  VIII.  chapter  4,  section  5:  aim      £* 
to  the  poor,  and  other  good,  virtuous,  and  charitable  deeds- 
Keble,  608. 

The  statute    1    Edward   VI.    chapter   14:    erecting      m 
grammar  schools  to  the  education  of  youth  in  virtue  and      ^\ 
godliness;  the  augmentation   of  the  universities;  better        -^ 
provisions  for  the  poor  arid  needy;  the  support  of  a  schcol-     , 
master,  preacher,  priest,  vicar;   the  maintenance  of  pier    .fr, 
walls  and  banks,  and  the  relief  of  poor  men  being  students    -^-"^ 
or  otherwise.     Keble,  636,  44.     2  Ruff  head,  397,  &c; 
the  repairing  of  bridges  and  highways,  and  setting  poor 
people  to  work,  2  aod  3   Edward  VI.  chapter  5.  Keble, 
651.     2   Ruffhead,  412.     18   Elizabeth,  chapter  20. 
Keble,  903-4.    2  Ruffhead,  623:  the  relief  of  the  poor 
of  every  parish.     5  and  6  Edward  VI.  chapter  2.  Keble, 
676.     2  Ruffhead,  639. 

The  resuscitation  of  alms,  prayer,  and  example  of  good 
life  in  the  realm    Keble,  730.  2  Ruffhead,  481. 

The  relief  of  prisoners,  14  Elizabeth,  chapter  5. — 
Keble,  847.  2  Ruffhead,  606;  the  repair  of  churches, 
13  Elizabeth,  chapter  10.  Keble,  839.  2  Ruffhead, 
595. 

The  maintenance  and  relief  of  the  poor  in  houses  of 
correction,  impotent  and  maimed  soldiers,  29  Elizabeth, 
chapter  6,  section  7-  Keble,  894.  2  Ruff  head  656 — 
35  Elizabeth,  chapter  1.  Keble,  907.  2  Ruffhead,  672; 
and  hurt  and  maimed  soldiers  and  mariners .  Keble,  911 
2  Ruffhead,  676. 

The  maintenance  of  houses  of  correction,  abiding 
houses,  and  slocks  and  stores  therefor.  35  Elizabeth, 
chapter  7.  Keble,  913.   2  Ruff  head,  678. 

The  founding  and  erecting  hospitals  and  houses  of  cor- 
rection, for  the  relief  and  sustenance  of  poor,  maimed, 
needy  or  impotent  people.  39  Elizabeth,  chapter  S. 
Kebie,  921.  2  Ruffhead,  687.  2  Coke's  Institutes, 
120. 

Donations  to  hospitals,  to  colleges,  and  other  places, 
founded,  ordained,  fur  tin-  relief  of  poor,  aged,  and  impo- 
tent people,  and  maimed  soldiers. 

Schools  of  learning;  orphans,  or  such  other  good,  law- 
ful, and  charitable  intents  and  purposes;  reparation  of 
highways  and  xeabanks;  the  maintenance  of  free  schools 
and  poor  scholars;  orphans  and  fatherless  children; 
and  such  like  good  and  lawful  charities.  4  Coke's  InstU 
tires,  166-7. 
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To  which  may  be  added  the  cases  not  enumerated  or 
recognized  by  the  words  of  the  statutes,  but  are  within 
their  equity,  by  adjudged  cases.  The  erection  of  chap- 
els of  case,  as  members  of  parochial  churches;  Hob.  123- 
4;  or  cathedral  churches.  Swinb.  66.  Gifts  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  religion,  learning,  piety,  andpub/ic  utility. 
11  Coke's  Rep.  70.  b.  73 .~b.  10  Coke's  Rep.  26.  8 
Coke's  Rep.  130.  b.  Poor  men  decayed  by  misfortune  or 
the  visitation  of  God.  Moore's  Reports,  129.  Persons 
imprisoned  for  conscience  sake.  Duke  by  Bridgman,  151. 
A  bell  for  a  church;  pulpit  cushion  and  cloth,  and  build- 
ing a  session  house-  Popham,  139.  To  maintain 
scholar*  who  should  use  holy  orders.  Tathill,  61-2.  The 
marriage  of  poor  maidens.  1  Coke's  Reports,  26. — 
Making  a  stock  fan  poor  laborers  in  husbandry,  and  poor 
apprentices.  1  Coke's  Reports,  26.  a.  Ktbie,  1040.  3 
Ruffhead,  74,  preamble  to  7'  Jac.  chapter  3.  Such 
things  as  concur  in  decency  and  order  with  the  intent  of 
the  founder.  Duke  B.  155.  The  43  Elizabeth,  chapter 
4,  enumerates  twenty-one  cases  as  classed  by  Lord 
Coke,  in  2  Coke's  Institutes,  711,  which  were  all  com- 
prehended in  preceding  statutes,  or  the  cases  above 
referred  to,  either  in  express  or  general  terms. 

This  review  exhibits  a  striking  coincidence  between 
the  general  course  of  the  laws  of  England  and  Penn- 
sylvania,  in  the  designation,  by  both  of  what  are  deem- 
ed and  recognized  to  be  the  uses  and  purposes  of  piety 
and  charity,  protected  and  encouraged  during  the  most 
intolerant  times. 

The  same  coincidence  will  appear  in  tracing  to  their 
origin  in  the  British  statutes,  and  decisions  of  their 
courts,  the  rules  and  principles  upon  which  donations 
for  such  uses  have  been  construed  and  governed  as 
well  as  the  remedies  provided  for  their  enforcement. 

The  statute  17  Edward  II.  de  Terris  Templarium 
established  and  ordained  as  law  for  ever.  That  lands 
which  had  been  given  and  enjoyed  for  pious  and  chari- 
table uses,  should  not  escheat  to  the  king  or  mesne  lords 
of  whom  they  were  holden,  on  the  extinction  of  the 
order  of  Templars,  by  whom  they  were  holden  for 
such  uses. 

That  they  should  be  given  to  other  men  of  holy  reli- 
gion, to  the  end  that  they  may  be  charitably  disposed 
of  to  godly  uses. 

_  *•  So  always  that  the  godly  and  worthy  will  of  the 
givers  be  observed,  performed,  and  always  religiously 
executed."  Keble's  Statutes,  86,  7.  8  Coke's  Re- 
ports, 131,  b.  10  Coke's  Reports  34  b.  Coke's  Insti- 
tutes 431.  2.  Vide  3  Coke's  Reports,  3.  b.  7  Coke's 
Reports,  13  a. 

The  37  Henry  Vril.  ch.  4,  and  1  Edward  VI.  ch.  14, 
directed  and  empowered  the  king  to  dispose  to  the 
good,  virtuous,  and  godly  uses  specified  in  those  acts, 
such  parts  of  the  suppressed  lands,  or  their  rents  and 
profits,  as  had  before  been  given  to  such  purposes  and 
misapplied 

Also  to  dispose,  change,  and  alter  donations  given 
for  superstition,  to  pious  and  godly  uses,  or  to  direct  it 
to  be  done  by  the  commissioners.  The  commissioners 
were  directed  to  inquire  what  property  had  been  given 
by  deed  or  will  to  poor  persons  intended  to  have  continu- 
ance for  ever  out  of  the  chantry  lands,  and  to  make  such 
alignment  thereof,  that  the  money  should  be  paid  to 
them  according  to  the  conveyance  or  ivill  of  the  donor, 
and  that  all  charges  on  those  lands  for  charitable  or 
pious  uses,  should  be  paid  by  the  king's  receiver. — 
Sections  12,  13. 

The  commissioners  were  directed  to  execute  their 
commission  favourably  and  beneficially  towards  such 
uses  and  purposes,  and  their  acts  so  made  were  declared 
us  valid  as  if  done  by  an  express  act  of  parliament — 
Keble's  Statutes,  636.  44. 

The  proviso  in  the  5  section  of  39  Elizabeth,  ch.  5, 
prohibited  the  division  of  the  funds  of  any  hospital  to 
any  other  purposes  than  those  appointed,  and  declared 
tint  such  construction  should  be  put  upon  the  act  as 
should  be  most  favourable  to  the  maintenance  of  the  poor 


and  repressing  all  evations  of  the  act.  2  Coke's  Insti- 
tutes, 721,  2.  The  commissioners  were  directed  to 
make  such  orders  and  decrees  us  the  said  good  and 
charitable  uses  may  be  fully  observed  in  most  full,  ample, 
and  liberal  sort,  which  not  being  contrary  to  the  orders, 
decrees  and  statutes  of  the  donors,  or  founders,  shall 
stand  good  according  to  their  tenor  and  purport.  39 
Elizabeth,  ch.  6.     4  Coke's  Institutes,  167. 

The  laws  for  confirming  patents  and  grants  from  the 
crown,  declared  them  to  be  good  and  available  accord- 
ing to  their  tenor  and  effect,  their  words  and  purport, 
and  to  be  expounded  most  beneficially  for  the  patentee, 
without  license,  confirmation  or  toleration,  any  misno- 
mer, misrecital,  or  misdescription  of  the  premises,  ora 
corporation,  or  any  lack  of  attornment,  livery  of  seisin, 
or  misnaming  any  person  or  body  politic  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding.  18  Elizabeth,  ch.  2.  43  Elizabeth, 
ch.  1.  Keble's  Statutes,  852.  935.  2  Ruffhead's  Sta- 
tutes, 612.  702. 

These  statutes  were  evidently  the  models  from  which 
the  colonial  acts  of  1705,  for  confirming  deeds,  wills, 
and  sales,  under  acts  of  assembly,  and  the  law  of  1711, 
confirming  patents,  were  drawn:  the  rejected  law  of 
1712,  in  relation  to  religious  societies,  contains  a  most 
admirable  summary  of  the  effect  of  the  general  course 
of  the  statutes  of  England,  as  they  had  been  construed 
by  courts  of  equity;  and  the  powers  conferred  on  the 
colonial  courts  by  the  acts  of  1700  and  1710,  shows 
the  intention  of  the  legislature,  that  they  should  be  ex- 
ercised to  the  same  extent  and  in  the  same  manner  as 
they  were  by  the  high  court  of  Chancery  in  England. 
It  is,  indeed,  impossible  to  compare  the  laws  of  the  two 
countries  on  the  subject  of  charities,  without  being 
struck  with  the  strong  analogy  between  them;  the  sub- 
stance of  the  statute  and  common  law  of  England  was 
adopted  in  the  early  colonial  laws,  entered  into  the 
custom  of  the  province,  and  will  be  found  condensed  in 
a  few  words  in  the  45th  section  of  the  constitution  of 
1776,  with  this  marked  difference:  That  what  the  43 
Elizabeth  has  done  by  implication  and  the  construction 
given  by  courts,  the  constitution  has  done  by  a  direct 
affirmative  declaration  of  rights.  What  was  left  imper- 
fect was  finished  by  the  law  of  1777,  by  expressly  re- 
s'oring  the  common  law,  repealing  all  laws  inconsistent 
with  the  rights  declared  in  the  constitution;  and  de- 
claring all  colonial  laws  then  in  force  and  consistent 
with  it  to  remain  in  force;  this  was  going  farther  than 
the  words  of  the  43  Elizabeth,  which  contained  no  re- 
pealing clause. 

The  law  of  1791, giving  the  powers  of  self  incorpora- 
tion to  all  religious,  literary,  and  charitable  societies, 
was  an  improvement  upon  the  pattern  of  the  39  Eliza- 
beth, ch.  5,  and  the  laws  for  the  execution  of  trusts  was 
an  adoption  of  the  whole  course  of  chancery,  in  ad- 
ministering trusts  for  the  use  of  charities;  so  that  we 
may  safely  conclude  that  the  English  system  of  chari- 
ties, as  it  was  at  the  settlement  of  the  colony,  has  be- 
come naturalized  here,  not  only  as  to  the  principles  of 
equity,  applied  to  the  43  Elizabeth,  but  the  substance 
and  effect  of  the  enabling  provisions  of  all  the  statutes, 
including  those  of  Elizabeth,  by  which  the  common 
law  as  to  the  charities  was  restored  in  England,  and 
brought  here  by  the  colonists  unincumbered  with  re- 
strictions. 

The  course  of  the  law  of  England  providing  remedies 
for  the  enforcement  and  suppressing  the  abuses  of  chari- 
ties, are  next  to  be  considered. 

The  statute  13  Edward  I.  chapter  41,  gave  the  fol- 
lowing remedies  where  the  lands  were  aliened;  if  the 
king  is  the  founder,  he  shall  seize  and  hold  the  lands, 
and  the  purchaser  shall  lose  his  money;  if  a  private  per- 
son is  the  founder,  he  or  his  heir  shall  have  his  writ  to 
recover  the  same  laud  in  demesne;  if  the  lands  are  not 
aliened,  but  the  alms  withdrawn  for  two  years,  he  shall 
have  an  action  by  writ  of  cessavit,  Keble's  Statutes,  49. 
1  Ruffhead's  Statutes,  106.  Keble's. Statutes,  30,  1. 
1  Ruffhead,  66.  Littleton,  section  136.  Co.  Litt. 
95,6. 
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By  the  2  Henry  V.  ch.  1.  Hospitals  were  placed 
under  the  correction  and  reformation  of  the  ordinary, 
by  the  ecclesiastical  law.  Keble,  212.  1  Ruffhead, 
486.  When  the  king  was  founder,  the  chancellor  was 
visitor,  Co.  Litt.  95,  b.  95  a. 

By  the  27  Henry  VIII.,  all  lands  held  by  hospitals, 
chapels,  &c,  which  came  within  the  purview  of  the 
laws  for  the  suppressions  of  the  church  lands,  were 
placed  under  the  supervision  of  the  court  of  augmenta- 
tions, who  decided  exclusively,  all  cases  concerning 
them,  as  well  as  charities  charged  upon  them  where 
the  king  was  concerned,  or  could  be  prejudiced;  but 
all  controversies  between  subjects,  were  to  be  decided 
by  the  courts  of  common  law.  Keble,  608,  9.  2  Ruff 
head,  371;  all  copy-hold  lands,  and  all  lands  held  by 
the  license,  assent,  grant,  or  confirmation  of  the  king, 
were  excepted  from  the  operation  of  the  law,  Keble, 
644,  5. 

By  the  39  Elizabeth,  ch.  4.  The  chancellor  was  di- 
rected to  appoint  commissioners,  to  examine  into  the 
donations  made  for  certain  charitable  uses,  and  correct 
their  misemployment.     Keble,  920.     2  Ruffhead,  687. 

The  39  Elizabeth,  ch.  6.  directed  commissioners  to 
be  appointed,  to  inquire  of  lands  and  goods  given  to 
any  charitable  uses,  which  had  been  misemployed,  and 
to  reform  and  correct  their  abuses.  The  party  deem- 
ing himself  aggrieved,  may  complain  to  the  chancellor, 
who  shall  judge  thereon  according  to  equity,  4  Coke's 
Institute,  167. 

This  act  was  repealed  by  the  43  Elizabeth,  ch.  9, 
but  the  proceedings  under  it,  were  confirmed.  Keble, 
648;  the  adoption  of  the  43  Elizabeth,  ch.  4,  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  it,  having  made  it  inoperative. 

These  statutes  formed  the  law  of  charities  in  England 
before  the  43  Elizabeth,  and  made  a  system  which  has 
received  but  little  improvement,  either  by  that,  or  any 
subsequent  statutes;  the  rules  of  their  construction 
adopted  by  all  the  courts  of  England,  have  ever  been 
of  the  most  liberal  tendency,  to  establish  charities,  and 
correct  the  abuse  or  diversion  of  the  funds  devoted  to 
their  support. 

The  course  of  the  common  law  on  charitable  and  pi- 
ous donations  is  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the 
statutes  before  recited,  and  the  rules  established  for 
their  construction. 

It  is  an  admitted  principle,  that  the  personal  proper- 
ty of  decedants,  was  disposable  to  pious  uses,  for  the 
good  of  the  soul  of  the  deceased;  the  children  and  kin- 
dred had  claims  upon  the  trustees,  but  came  in  under 
the  title  of  charity;  the  distribution  was  made  by  the 
ordinary  at  his  discretion— to  charitable  uses  in  paiticu- 
lar,  or  for  the  good  of  the  soul  of  the  deceased,  accord- 
ing to  the  circumstances  of  the  estate.  2  Blackstone 
Commentary,  417,  2,  Forrest,  190.  4.  Coke's  Insti- 
tute, 336,  7.  Comyn's  Digest  by  Day,  612.  N.  13. 
Moore's  Rep.  822.  pi.  1111.  7  Vezey  junior,  69. 

The  executor  held  the  surplus  to  account  to  pious 
uses,  Carey,  28,  29.  A  feme  covert  executrix,  may 
give  the  goods  of  the  testator  for  the  good  of  his  soul, 
Perkins,  section  7.  cites  13  Edward  III. 

Any  person  who  has  power  and  capacity  to  make  a 
grant  or  devise,  may  do  it  for  pious  and  charitable 
uses.  7  Day's  Comyn's  Digest,  612.  B.  Duke,  132.  A 
testator  by  will,  directed  lands  which  were  devisable  by 
custom,  to  be  sold  by  his  executor,  and  the  money  to 
be  distributed  for  the  good  of  his  soul;  the  executor 
held  the  land  for  two  years  without  a  sale,  which  the 
court  held  to  be  a  breach  of  the  intention  of  the  testa- 
tor, and  they  construed  the  will  so  as  to  make  a  condi- 
tion, as  such  appeared  to  be  the  intention,  the  heir  en- 
tered for  the  breach  and  recovered.  38  Ass.  pi.  3. 
Liber  Ass.  221.  Plowden,  345.  523.  The  king  gives 
land  to  the  good  men  of  D.  which  was  no  corporation, 
before,  rendering  a  certain  rent,  and  the  residue  to  re- 
pair a  bridge,  the  king  released  the  rent,  which  being 
the  cause  of  their  corporation,  would  seem  to  have  de- 
termined it,  yet  for  the  preservation  of  the  charitable 


use,  they  shall  continue  a  corporation  for  that  purpose 
only.  Duke  on  charitable  uses,  by  Bridgman,  134 
cites  40  Ass.  26.  a  gift  to  a  parish  for  a  charitable  use 
by  deed,  is  void,  but  a  devise  by  will  is  good,  and  the 
churchwardens  and  overseees  shall  take  in  succession. 
— Ibid.  Land  was  devised  to  the  Church  of  St.  An- 
drew's in  Holborn,  which  was  not  capable  of  taking 
and  holding  in  mortmain,  but  the  court  on  an  exgravi 
querela  brought  by  the  parson  to  execute  the  devise 
(F.  N.  B.  441.  L)  awarded  to  him,  considering  it  to 
be  the  intent  of  the  will,  that  the  parson  should  have 
it,  and  not  the  Church,  and  construed  the  words  so  as 
to  preserve  the  intent,  and  not  to  destroy  it,  decided 
21.   R-  2.  Perkins,    section  509.     Plowden,  523.  ace. 

17  Sergeant  and  Rawle,  92.  9  Cranch,  43.  328.  1 
Atkyns,  437.  3  Peters,  119.  146,  7- 

A  declaration  by  will,  that  a  feoffee  shall  stand  seised 
to  the  use  of  C,  is  a  good  devise  of  the  land  by  inten- 
tion, it  being  that  C.  should  have  the  land.  Dyer,  323, 
pi.  29.     1  Leo.  313.     15  Elizabeth. 

A  gift  of  chatties  to  parishioners  who  are  no  corpo- 
ration is  good,  and  the  churchwardens  shall  take  in  suc- 
cession, for  the  gift  is  to  the  use  of  the  church.  37 
Henry  VI.  30.  9  Cranch,  328.  17  Sergeant  and  Rawle, 
92.  S!  P.  1  Pennsylvania  Rep.  49.  51. 

Courts  will  labour  to  support  the  act  of  a  party,  by 
the  art  or  act  of  the  law.  Hobart,  123.  5.  S.  P.  3 
Peters,  119. 

In  4  and  5  Philip  &  Mary,  a  devise  was  made  of  lands 
to  Trinity  College  and  their  successors  for  ever,  for 
founding  grammar  schools  for  poor  scholars,  and  held 
good  by  the  equity  of  1  and  2  Philip  &  Mary,  ch.  8, 
which  suspended  the  statutes  of  mortmain  for  twenty 
years.  Dyer,  255,  b.  pi.  7.  1  Coke's  Reports,  25.  6. 
decided  in  8  and  9  Elizabeth,  C.  B. 

Lands  devised  to  employ  the  profits  to  find  a  priest 
to  celebrate  mass  for  the  good  of  the  soul  of  the  testa- 
tor,  and  other  souls,  as  long  as  the  laws  of  the  land 
would  suffer  it;  and  if  the  laws  prohibited  it,  then  to  the 
use  of  all  the  poorest  people  in  six  parishes,  with  pow- 
er to  the  devisees  to  dispose  of  the  profits  at  their  plea- 
sure to  any  of  these  purposes— the  devise  was  held 
good,  and  not  to  be  within  any  of  the  statutes.  Ander- 
son, 43.     Croke's  Charles,    108.     2  Chancery   Cases, 

18  a— decided  3d  Elizabeth. 

So  if  a  devise  to  sustain  poor  men  decayed  by  misfor- 
tune or  under  the  visitation  of  God.  Moore's  Reports, 
129.  pi.  277,  decided  '24,,  25  Elizabeth;  or  to  relieve 
such  as  were  imprisoned  for  conscience  sake.  B.  Duke, 
131.  Adj.  41  Elizabeth. 

A  devise  to  an  idiot  for  a  charitable  use,  though  in- 
operative in  his  life  time,  takes  effect  when  the  land 
comes  to  the  hands  of  his  heir.     Duke,  B.  134. 

A  gift  to  find  a  chaplain  ad  divina  celebranda  is  not 
for  a  superstitious  use,  and  though  not  within  the  43 
Elizabeth,  is  good.  Carey,  39.  B.  Duke,  154.  Adj. 
18.  J,  ac. 

So  for  finding  a  bell  for  a  church,  a  pulpit  cushion 
and  cloth— for  the  support  of  the  poor,  or  building  a 
session  house — these  are  good  acts  of  piety,  charity,  and 
justice.    Popham,  139. 

So  where  land  was  devised  to  divers  persons  and 
their  heirs,  in  trust  and  confidence  in  them,  out  of  the 
profits  to  erect  a  free  school  and  to  pay  so  much  to  the 
master  yearly,  and  so  much  to  the  usher,  and  £20  per 
annum  to  five  poor  men.  Croke's  Elizabeth,  288.  Mar- 
tindalevs.  Martin.  Adj.  34,5.  34  and  5  Elizabeth, 
K.  B. 

The  same  will  contained  another  devise  in  trust — 
That  a  preacher  shall  be  found  for  ever  to  preach  the 
word  of  God  in  the  church  of  St.  Mary,  in  Thetford, 
four  times  a  year,  at  ten  shillings  a  sermon — both  clauses 
of  the  will  were  adjudged  good,  by  the  Barons  of  the 
Exchequer  and  the  Judges  of  the  K-  B.,  who  after  "of- 
ten argument  agreed, that  the  23  Henry  VIII.  ch.  10  was 
to  be  taken  to  extend  only  to  superstitious  uses:  by  the 
words  of  it,  in  the  very  body  of  the  act,   and  at  the  be- 
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ginning,  as  by  the  time  it  was  made — for  at  this  time 
they  began  to  have  respect  to  the  ruin  of  the  authority 
of  the  Pope  and  the  dissolution  of  the  abbeys,  chaunt- 
riesand  the  like."  Popham,  6,  7,  8.  Gibbons  vs.  Mar- 
tynnfce  and  Marston,  Adj.  34  and  35  Elizabeth. 

So  of  a  devise  for  a  tree  school,  and  the  support  of 
a  master  thereof,  and  certain  alms  men  and  alms-women 
for  ever;  the  devise  was  held  to  be  valid,  though  it  did 
not  take  effect  owing  to  the  breach  of  the  conditioi 
on  which  it  was  made  to  depend.  1  Coke's  Reports 
22.  25.  Porter's  Case,  34  and  35  Elizabeth  in  Exche 
quer. 

In  the  case  of  the  Mayor  and  Burgesses  of  Beading 
vs.  Lane,  a  devise  was  made  to  the  poor  people  main- 
tained in  the  hospital  of  St.  Leonards,  in  Reading;  the 
objection  to  the  devise  was,  that  the  poor  not  being  in- 
corporated, were  not  capable  of  holding  lands,  but  it 
was  decreed,  that  as  the  plaintiffs  were  a  corporation 
capable  of  holding  lands  in  mortmain  and  governed  the 
hospital,  the  land  should  be  assured  to  them  for  the  use 
declared  in  the  will.  Tot-  7.  42.  Elizabeth,  lib.  A. 
C>1.  706.     Tot.  32.     Duke  B.  134.  b.  361. 

Charities  have  always  been  favoured  in  the  law,  by 
excepting  them  when  fastened  on  lands,  from  ordinary 
rules;  where  they  are  charged  with  services  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  religion  or  justice,  works  of  devotion,  pi- 
ety, or  charity — although  the  lord  purchases  parcel, 
yet  the  entire  services  remain.  6  Coke's  Reports,  2 
a.  36  Elizabeth  in  the  court  of  Wards. 

As  to  make  a  bridge  or  beacon,  repair  a  highway,  6 
Coke's  Reports,  I.  b.  2  a.  to  mwry  poor  virgins— to 
find  a  preacher  in  a  church — or  the  ornaments  of  a 
church.  6  Coke's  Reports,  2  a, — or  to  bind  a  poor  boy 
an  apprentice — or  to  feed  a  poor  man.  Coke  on  Lit- 
tleton, 149.  a. 

The  law  was  considered  so  well  settled  that  Lord 
Coke  in  34  and  35  Elizabeth,  states  unqualifiedly,  that 
any  man  at  this  day  may  give  lands  in  trust  for  any 
charitable  use,  to  any  person  or  persons  and  their  heirs. 
1  Coke's  Reports,  26,  b.  Shepherd's  Abridgment, 
1066. 

They  are  prohibited  by  no  statute,  and  none  were 
ever  intended  to  overthrow  works  of  charity,  but  to 
prohibit  their  abuse.     Coke  on  Littleton,  342.  a. 

The  statutes  of  superstition  did  not  extend  to  corpo- 
rations, which  were  not  both  religious  and  ecclesiasti- 
cal. 2  Coke's  Reports,  48,  9.,  gifts  to  lay  hospitals, 
remained  valid — bishops,  deans  and  chapters,  parsons, 
vicars,  abbots,  churchwardens,  &.c.  could  hold  lands 
notwithstanding  the  statutes  of  mortmain,  as  they  were 
not  dead  persons  in  law,  but  had  a  capacity  to  grant  or 
to  hold  land,  to  sue  and  be  sued.  1  Blackstone's 
Commentaries,  472.  5.  2  Blackstone's  Commentaries, 
109. 

Though  they  were  religious  persons,  they  were  also 
secular, in  which  capacity,  they  were  considered  as  na- 
tural persons,  or  bodies  politic,  and  could  purchase  and 
hold  lands.  Coke  on  Littleton,  94,  a.  b.  Perkins, 
section  31.  35.  55.  51.,  before  the  statutes  of  mortmain, 
and  can  now  hold  them  in  all  cases  where  other  corpo- 
rations can. 

The  capacity  existed  at  common  law,  and  was  not  ta- 
ken away  by  the  statutes  of  mortmain,  where  the  uses 
and  purposes  were  declared  good  by  the  statutes  pro- 
viding a  remedy,  or  correcting  abuses,  which  in  the 
language  of  the  Supreme  court,  removed  all  obstruc- 
tions and  disabilities  which  in  any  way  prevented  the 
donation  from  taking  effect,  and  restored  them  to  their 
common  law  capacity.     4  Wheal  on,  31. 

Charities  were  thus  left  free  for  the  exercise  of  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  respective  courts,  who  in  all  cases 
gave  effect  to  the  disposition  of  a  testator,  whenever 
his  intention  was  expressed,  or  could  be  collected  from 
the  will,  notwithstanding  any  defect  in  form,  or  the 
want  of  naming  or  designating  an  object  to  take;  they 
would  give  it  locality,  and  application  to  those  persons 
or  bodies  who  were  capable  if  they  could  by  any  rea- 


sonable intendment,  be  brought  within  the  de- 
vise. As  in  the  church  of  Holborn  case,  they  shifted 
the  devise  from  the  church  to  the  parson,  because  the 
church  could  not  hold  in  mortmain,  but  as  the  endow- 
ment of  a  vicar  or  parson  was  good  by  the  15  R.  1I„ 
and  divine  service  by  the  13  Edward  I.,  and  by  17  Ed- 
ward II.,  it  was  awarded  to  him,  and  he  held  an  inheri- 
tance in  right  of  the  church  as  a  capable  person,  the 
church  in  effect  holding  for  his  use;  so  in  the  Reading 
case,  they  shifted  the  devise  from  the  poor  of  the  hos- 
pital, to  the  corporation  which  governed  it- 

The  law  books  to  the  substance  of  the  gift,  and  in 
favour  of  religion  vests  it  in  the  party  capable  of  taking 
it.  9  Cranch,  329,  but  without  the  right  to  alien  it. — 
Wingate's  Maxims.  341.  pi.  26. 

This  consists  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  thing  given,  ac- 
cording to  the  intent  of  the  donor.  Courts  of  common 
law  and  equity,  were  astute  in  devising  means  of  giving 
it  application  and  effect;  whenever  the  instrument 
would  pass  the  legal  estate,  either  to  the  trustee  or  ces- 
tui qui  trust,  or  use,  they  supported  the  charity;  the 
mode  of  establishment,  or  the  distribution,  was  a  cir- 
cumstance in  which  they  would  relieve  according  to 
their  respective  powers,  against  any  defects  in  the  dis- 
position by  will  or  deed.  Their  action  on  charities,  was 
not  by  any  authority  assumed  from  the  necessity  of  the 
case,  but  the  positive  directions  of  the  statutes;  to  exe- 
cute and  religiously  observe  the  will  of  the  donor,  in 
the  most  ample  and  liberal  sort,  notwithstanding  any 
defects  or  failures  therein;  the  same  rules  were  pre- 
scribed to  the  special  tribunals  and  courts  under  whose 
governance  charities  were  placed,  and  were  applied  as 
liberally  in  favor  of  a  subject  against  the  king,  as  be- 
tween private  persons. 

A  donation  to  a  charity,  therefore, could  not  only  fail 
for  want  of  a  capable  object,  where  there  was  neither  a 
devisee  to  use,  or  in  trust,  or  a  cestui  qui  use,  capable  of 
holding;  they  took  effect  whenever  a  trust  was  created 
and  vested  in  any  body  or  person,  who  was  named,  de- 
scribed, or  could  be  brought  within  the  scope  of  the 
will,  and  was  capable  of  holding  either  as  cestui  qui 
trust  or  trustee. 

The  cases  in  which  these  principles  were  established, 
were  decided  before  the  43  Elizabeth,  on  prior  statutes, 
or  the  rules  of  the  common  law;  they  have  been  ap- 
proved and  acted  on  by  the  Supreme  court  of  this  state 
in  17  Sergeant  and  Rawle,  91.  1  Penn,  51.  and  by  the 
Supreme  court  of  the  United  States,  in  9  Cranch,  43. 
53.  328.  9  Wheaton,  454  64.  2  Peters,  582.  3  Pe- 
ters, 119.  6  Peters,  437;  and  the  practical  rules  of 
construing  the  statutes  of  charities  as  laid  down  in  4 
Wheaton,  31.  are  those  which  are  to  be  found  in  cases 
not  affected  by  the  43  Elizabeth,  as  well  as  those  with- 
in it. 

The  remedies  for  evasions  of  the  statutes  and  the 
abuse  or  misemployment  of  charitable  donations,  were 
administered  with  the  same  liberality  by  courts  of  law 
before  as  after  that  statute,  the  equitable  powers  con- 
ferred on  the  courts  which  were  to  decide  on  claims  for 
charitable  uses  out  of  the  king's  lands  or  revenues, 
evinces  the  favourable  disposition  of  the  king  and  par- 
liament in  their  favour. 

The  benign  principles  of  the  common  law  were  ne- 
ver displayed  in  brighter  colours  than  in  the  course  of 
the  courts  in  the  exposition  of  the  statutes  of  Henry 
VIII.,  and  Edward  VI  ,  for  the  suppression  of  super- 
stitious uses  and  religious  houses;  if  any  want  of  liber- 
ality has  app<  ared  in  later  times  to  have  entered  into 
the  jurisprudence  of  England  on  charities,  it  has  arisen 
from  overlooking  the  provisions,  or  disregarding  the 
principles  of  their  ancient  statutes,  which  contain  all 
that  is  valuable  in  the  system,  or  adapted  to  the  institu. 
lions  of  this  country.  The  statutes  of  mortmain,  of  su- 
perstitious uses,  and  the  restraints  on  corporations,  are 
exceptions  from  the  general  course  of  the  law  of  Eng- 
land; legal  excrescences  which  were  forced  into  it  by 
the  policy  of  the  time,  during  the  existence  of  tenures 
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in  chivalry,  the  persecution  of  the  Catholic  church,  and 
latterly,  since  the  statute  9  George  II.,  by  a  spirit  of 
hostility  to  charitable  donations  by  will,  all  of  which 
are  utterly  repugnant  to  the  spirit  which  pervades  the 
common,  the  statute,  and  the  constitutional  law  of  this 
state.  There  is  no  case  reported  as  adjudged  by  courts 
of  common  law  against  a  gift  to  charily,  where  words 
of  inheritance  were  used  in  a  devise  to  private  persons 
in  trust,  or  for  an  use,  or  to  any  body  or  society,  which 
had  a  head  known  to  the  law,  as  being  capable  of  hold- 
ing for  any  other  use,  by  statute,  charter  or  usage,  lo- 
cal custom  or  prescription. 

Perkins,  section  510,  refers  to  a  case  decided  in  26 
Edward  III.,  of  a  devise  of  a  remainder  of  the  brother- 
hood of  Whiteacres  in  London,  to  find  a  chaplain  to 
pray  for  the  soul  of  the  testator;  the  brotherhood  was 
not  incorporated,  or  enabled  to  purchase  and  the  re- 
mainder was  held  void.  Perkins  thus  introduces  this 
case,  "  But  the  commonalty  of  a  company  which  is  not 
incorporated  by  the  king's  charter  to  purchase,  &c, 
cannot  take  by  devise;"  he  states  the  case  and  con- 
cludes, "and  know  that  the  chief  and  supreme  officers 
of  the  fraternity,  corporation  or  guild  are  taken  in  law 
for  the  best  men,"&c. 

These  remarks  lead  to  the  ground  of  the  decision.— 
The  devise  was  of  a  remainder,  which  could  not  vest 
without  words  of  inheritance  to  private  persons,  or  to  a 
corporation  by  succession;  in  this  case  there  being  nei- 
ther, the  devise  failed  on  the  ground  that  the  common- 
alty or  brotherhood,  having  no  politic  capacity  by 
mt  ans  of  a  head  or  chief  officer,  could  not  hold  an 
estate  by  succession,  and  no  words  of  inheritance  be- 
ing used,  the  remainder  in  fee  continued  in  the  heirs 
of  the  devisor,  according  to  the  rules  before  laid  down 
from  Shepherd's  Touchstone,  235.  7,  &c. 

'Ihere  was  no  franchise  in  the  commonalty,  from 
which  a  corporation  could  be  presumed,  as  in  the  case 
from  B.  Duke,  134,  decided  in  40  Edward  HI.  the  sta- 
tute of  Richard  II.  authorizing  the  endowment  of  a 
vicar  or  priest,  had  not  been  passed,  and  by  the  words 
of  the  devise,  there  was  no  ground  to  infer  the  inten- 
tion to  be  that  any  church  or  parish  should  take  or 
hold  it,  by  a  parson,  overseer  or  church  warden;  so 
that  there  was  no  circumstance  on  which  the  court 
could  lay  hold  to  take  the  estate  from  the  heir  at  law 
and  give  effect  to  the  devise  as  in  the  cases  referred  to 
in  9  Cranch,  328,  &c 

A  learned  judge  considers  this  to  have  been  a  case 
which  could  have  been  aided  by  the  royal  prerogative 
exercised  by  the  Court  of  Chancery,  3  Peters,  142,  but 
it  appears  to  have  been  one  where  the  king  had  no  in- 
terest or  claim  by  statute,  prerogative  or  tenure;  the 
devise  not  taking  effect,  the  estate  remained  in  the  heir 
of  the  devisor.  The  charity  was  not  extinct  as  in  cases 
under  the  statute  of  Templars,  it  never  existed,  be- 
cause there  was  no  devisee  in  whom  the  remainder  could 
vest;  the  king  therefore  couhl  not  make  a  new  appoint- 
ment by  his  sign  manual,  7  Coke's  Rep.  36.  a.  nor 
could  a  Court  of  Chancery  disturb  the  course  of  the 
common  law,  on  any  ground  of  equity;  such  a  devise 
would  not  be  aided  in  equity  under  the  43  Elizabeth, 
unless  the  brotherhood  could  be  considered  as  a  cor- 
poration by  prescription,  by  some  franchise  or  right  to 
unite  them.  This  case  therefore  cannot  be  considered 
as  at  all  in  opposition  to  those  which  have  been  refer- 
red to. 

So  far  as  the  common  law  could  be  settled  by  the  re- 
peated solemn  adjudications  of  the  courts  of  Westmin- 
ister Hall,  we  ihus  find  it  established  from  the  time  of 
Edward  HI.  without  any  clashing  decision.  It  only  re- 
mained to  add  the  sanctinn  of  parliament  to  these  prin- 
ciples of  the  law  of  charity  by  a  declaratory  act  to  make 
them  irrevocable.  That  was  done  in  the  case  of  the 
Thetford  School  devise  which  had  been  held  valid  in 
the  two  preceding  cases  in  34  and  35  Elizabeth.— 
Croke's  Elizabeth,  288  and  Pop.  6.  8.  This  devise  was 
made  in  9  Elizabeth,  when  the  annual  value  of  the  land 


was  £35  per  annum,  it  afterwards  rose  to  £100;  a  pri- 
vate bill  was  exhibited  in  parliament,  7.  Jac.  1.  for  the 
erection  of  the  school,  &c.  according  to  the  will,  on 
which  two  questions  were  moved:  1.  Whether  the 
preacher,  school-master,  usher  and  poor  should  have 
only  the  said  certain  sums  appointed  to  them  by  the 
founder,  or  that  the  revenue  and  profit  of  the  land 
should  be  employed  to  the  increase  of  their  stip- 
end, &c.  2.  If  any  surplusage  remained,  how  it  should 
be  employed. 

The  case  was  referred  to  the  judges,  and  it  was  re- 
solved, that  the  whole  profits  and  revenue  should  be 
employed  to  the  increase  of  the  stipends,  and  if  any 
surplusage  remained  it  should  be  expended  for  the 
maintenance  of  a  greater  number  of  poor,  and  nothing 
should  be  directed  to  the  use  of  the  devisees,  execu- 
tors or  heirs,  or  any  private  use,  it  appearing  to  be  the 
intention  of  the  testator  to  employ  the  whble  in  works 
of  piety,  charity,  the  maintenance  and  increase  thereof, 
and  the  bill  was  passed  accordingly.  This  was  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  rule  established  in  the  statute  de 
Templarium,  quoted  by  Lord  Coke  at  the  end  of  the 
case;  so  always  that  the  godly  and  worthy  will  of  the 
donors,  8cc.  8  Coke's  Rep.  130.  b  131.  b.  which  was 
not  a  new  rule  introduced  into  the  law  by  the  act  pass- 
ed for  the  Thetford  School,  but  as  declared  by  all  the 
judges  in  the  case  of  Sutton's  Hospital,  in  10  Jac.  was 
declaratory  and  explanatory  of  the  common  law,  10 
Coke's  Rep.  30  b.  34.  a. 

The  right  to  take  and  hold  the  land  devised  for  char- 
itable uses  with  their  increased  revenues  and  profits  be- 
ing thus  definitely  settled  by  both  the  legislative  and 
judicial  power  of  the.  kingdom,  it  has  never  been  ques- 
tioned since  the  case  of  the  Thetford  School,  on  which 
the  statute  43  Elizabeth  had  no  bearing,  and  it  is  not 
even  referred  to  in  the  report  of  the'proceedings  in 
parliament  or  the  opinions  of  the  judges  on  the  law  of 
the  case  as  previously  settled  in  Croke's  Elizabeth  288. 
Pop.  6.  8. 

The  spirit  of  equity,  which  pervaded  the  law  of  chari- 
ties, having  been  extended  so  as  to  bring  within  its  pro- 
tection not  only  the  specific  bequests  of  a  testator,  but 
the  entire  fund  on  which  they  were  charged,  it  was 
not  necessary  for  courts  of  equity  to  usurp  any  of  the 
powers  of  a  court  of  law,  in  order  to  effectuate  a  char- 
itable donation,  or  to  establish  any  rules  or  principles 
different  from  those  on  which  the  common  law  courts 
had  acted  with  the  sanction  of  parliament.  Chancery 
had  its  appropriate  jurisdiction,  over  cases  of  fraud,  ac- 
cident, and  breach  of  trust,  arising  out  of  dispositions  of 
property  to  purposes  unconnected  with  charity;  if  the 
party  had  a  right  known  to  the  law,  but  had  no  legal 
remedy,  he  could  resort  to  the  extraordinary  powers 
of  the  court  of  Chancery  for  relief,  according  to  its 
usage  and  settled  principles,  which  applied  to  charities 
as  well  as  other  subject  matters  of  its  cognizance. 

To  have  refused  the  same  relief  in  the  one  case  as  the 
other,  would  have  placed  charities  undertheban  of  the 
law  of  equity,  though  they  were  the  favourites  of  the 
statute  and  common  law:  if  there  was  any  thing  in  the 
nature  of  charities,  which  would  call  for  or  justify  the 
withholding  equitable  relief  for  matters  not  cognizable 
at  law,  without  special  authority  by  statute,  it  would 
have  appeared  in  the  course  of  the  law  for  more 
than  three  hundred  years  before  the  43  Eliza- 
beth. Its  history  exhibits  no  feature  of  the  kind;  on 
the  contrary,  it  exhibits  the  most  convincing  evidence, 
that  it  was  peculiaily  the  duty  of  com  is  of  equity  to  obey 
the  injunctions  of  the  statutes,  to  execute  the  intention 
of  the  donors  and  founders  of  charities,  and  not  to  suf- 
fer their  donations  to  fail  of  effect,  or  to  be  abused  when 
their  intention  could  be  ascertained. 

The  proceedings  of  courts  ol  equity  are  very  imper- 
fectly reported,  prior  to  the  Restoration;  some  few  cases 
are  interspersed  among  the  common  law  reports,  but 
they  are  mostly  referred  to  in  the  short  notes  of  Carey 
and  Tolhill,  which  do  not  give  the  reasons  of  the  court 
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for  their  decisions;  we  are  therefore  left  to  infer  the 

Srinciples  which  governed  them  from  their  acts  thus 
riefly  noted,  and  the  elementary  writers  in  or  near 
the  time,  who  have  given  the  results  in  general  terms. 
Enough,  however,  can  be  collected  to  show  satisfacto- 
rily that  thd  general  course  of  equity  before  the  43 
Elizabeth,  in  all  cases  of  charities,  was  according  to 
rules  and  principles  as  well  settled  and  defined  as  on 
any  other  subjects,  and  was  the  basis  on  which  the 
law  now  stands  on  the  construction  of  that  statute. 

The  jurisdiction  of  Chancery  over  trusts  was  never 
questioned  by  the  most  strenuous  advocates  of  the  com- 
mon law.  2  Bacon  Gor.  22.  Harg.  L.  T.  431.  Trent. 
Eq.  523.     2  D-  C.  D.  764. 

It  was  coeval  with  their  existence,  and  its  exercise 
was  indispensable  in  cases,  where  the  feoffer  having 
parted  with  his  whole  estate  had  no  control  over  it  at 
law;  but  being  made  in  trust  and  on  confidence,  the 
powers  of  a  court  of  equity  were  necessary  to  deal  with 
the  corrupt  conscience  of  the  feoffee  who  refused  to 
execute  the  trust — the  cases  of  its  exercise  from  the 
time  of  Henry  VI.  are  numerous.  4  Coke's  Institutes, 
84.  Gilb.  Ch.  19.  259.  Bohun,  C.  C.  6.  1  Hu.  Ab. 
400.  Lilly's  Practical  Register,  57,  8.  1  Rolls'  Abridg- 
ment, 374.     Mitford's  Pleading,  120,  1. 

The  equity  and  use  of  the  land  being  to  go  accord- 
ing to  conscience,  the  subpoena  for  relief  herein  in  this 
court  is  given  accordingly.  Shepherd's  Abridgment, 
201.  pi.  13.  199. 

Chancery  would  not  only  compel  the  performance  of 
the  trusts  specified,  but  compel  the  feoffee  to  do  other 
acts  for  the  benefit  of  the  feoffor  or  cestui  qui  use  in  a 
deed  or  obligation.  Bro.  Conscience,  5.  9.  27.  fo. 
162,  3.  Carey,  13.20,  cites  cases  from  the  time  of 
Henry  VI.  and  Edward  IV.  It  also  remedied  griev- 
ances arising  from  acts  done  which  were  prohibited  by 
statute,  but  for  which  there  was  no  remedy  by  the 
common  law,  as  waste  in  certain  cases.  Car.  26  — 
Moore's  Reports,  554.  pi.  748.     Fond.  32. 

All  cases  of  covin  and  fraud  were  cognizable  in  equi- 
ty from  the  earliest  times.  Tothill,  62.  Car.  20.  25, 
6.  4  Viner's  Abridgment,  487.  Bro.  Conscience,  8. 
Moore't  Reports,  620,  pi.  846.  The  performance  of 
verbal  promises  in  temporal  matters.  Bro.  Conscience, 
14  fo.  163.  Tr.  Eq.  45,  the  specific  performance  of 
contracts  made  by  competent  parties  on  good  consider- 
ation, were  also  decreed  against  the  party,  his  heir,  and 
those  claiming  under  him  with  notice.  Tothill,  3,  4. 
62.  69.  70  92.  123.  106.  Cro.  Car.  110.  Tr.  Eq.  5. 
2  Comyn's  Digest  by  Day,  772. 

"  Equity  will  aid  the  perfecting  of  things  well 
meant,  and  on  good  consideration,"  and  "will  reform 
in  conscience  that  which  is  badly  done,"  by  supplying 
defects.  Car.  23,  cites  9  Henry  VIII.  Max.  Eq.  57. 
10  Henry  VII.  201.  pi.  13.  It  will  prevent  a  contract 
from  failing  for  want  of  a  circumstance  or  ceremony. — 
Carey,  24,  5.  as  livery  of  seisin,  attornment,  surrender 
of  a  copyhold,  enrollment  of  a  deed,  a  misrecital.  Tot- 
hill, 62.  12  Elizabeth,  79.  38  El  zabeth.  Or  a  mis- 
nomer  of  a  corporation.  Tothill,  131.  32  Elizabeth. 
Car.  24.  44.  Bohun  C.  C.  7.  Max.  in  E.  57.  Tothill, 
27.  33  Elizabeth.  Shepherd's  Abridgment,  194,  5. 
Hobart,  124.    Cro.  Elizabeth,  106. 

Though  an  estate  cannot  be  created  by  covenant  by 
law,  it  shall  be  made  good  in  Chancery.  Tothill,  84. 
40  Elizabeth.  So  of  a  lease  made  to  commence  during 
the  existence  of  a  former  one  which  would  make  it 
void  at  law.  Tothill,  127.  25  Elizabeth.  S.  P.  128. 
40  Elizabeth. 

So  where  an  exception  was  intended  to  be  made, but 
it  was  omitted  by  mistake,  Chancery  supplied  it.  Tot- 
hill, 131.     37  Elizabeth. 

So  where  a  devise  was  void  at  law,  by  misrecital  of 
a  grant  and  by  reason  of  an  attornment, Tothill,  79.  33 
Elizabeth, or  a  copyhold  surrendered  at  a  court  held  out 
of  the  manor  where  the  land  lay,  25  Elizabeth,  Tothill, 
45,  or  a  conveyance  sought  to  be  avoided  for  want  of 


livery,  Tothill,  42.  41  Elizabeth;  Chancery  willrelieve 
though  the  defect  would  be  fatal  at  law. 

Where  courts  of  equity  act  upon  instruments  to  take 
effect  in  the  life-time  of  the  party  who  makes  an  agree- 
ment for  a  valuable  consideration,  they  will  make  it  as 
effectual  for  the  purposes  intended  as  the  party  had 
power  to  do,  Sugden's  Powers,  361,  and  in  dispositions 
by  will  they  will  help  against  all  defects  which  the  tes- 
tator had  power  to  remedy.      1  Mad.  Ch.  47.  9. 

The  principle  on  which  they  act  is,  that  where  the 
parties  interested  intended  to  contract  a  perfect  obliga- 
tion, though  by  mistake  or  accident,  they  omit  the  set 
form  of  words,  so  that  there  is  no  legal  remedy;  yet 
they  are  bound  in  natural  justice  to  stand  to  their 
agreement,  and  "  where  there  is  substance,  the  law- 
will  apply  the  words  to  the  intent,  though  they  sound 
differently."  Tr,  Eq.  14.  1  Fomb.  147.  Plowden, 
140,41.  The  imperfect  execution  of  the  contract  not 
affecting  the  equity  raised  by  the  agreement.  1  Fomb. 
37.  40,  41.  Equity  therefore  will  supply  any  defects 
of  circumstances  in  conveyances,  1  Fomb.  38,  where 
there  is  an  intent  to  make  a  better  assurance.  Car.  44. 

It  has  never  been  pretended  that  the  course  of  equity 
on  these  subjects,  was  regulated  or  in  any  way  affected 
by  the  43  Elizabeth;  it  was  founded  on  principles 
which  were  the  origin  and  foundation  of  its  jurisdiction, 
and  became  gradually  developed  according  to  the  exi- 
gency of  the  times.  There  is  no  reason  which  would 
prevent  their  application  to  charities  in  all  cases  be- 
tween subjects  before  the  43  Elizabeth,  in  the  same 
manner  as  after;  nor  is  there  to  be  found  any  decision 
or  authority  other  than  late  dicta  denying  it;  so  far  as  any 
traces  of  its  jurisdiction  over  charities  are  to  be  found 
in  the  books,  it  seems  to  have  been  under  the  three 
heads  of  fraud,  trust,  and  accident,  and  exercised  with- 
out any  doubt  of  the  power  in  all  cases  where  either 
circumstances  existed. 

In  Tothill,  58,  a  case  is  reported  as  having  been  de- 
cided in  36,  7  Henry  VIII.  in  which  the  court  of  Chan- 
cery decreed  lands  to  the  mayor  and  burgesses  of  Glou- 
cester, to  whom  they  had  been  devised  for  the  use  of  a 
school  and  other  purposes. 

When  a  donor  appointed  lands  and  goods  to  be  sold 
to  maintain  a  charitable  use,  and  did  not  appoint  by 
whom  the  sale  should  be  made,  it  was  decreed  to  be 
made  by  persons  named  by  the  commissioners,  and  the 
money  employed  to  maintain  a  charitable  use  accord- 
ing to  the  donors  intent.  Tothill,  30.  Duke  on  Charit- 
able Uses  by  Bridgman,  360.     41  Elizabeth. 

In  Sir  Francis  Moore's  reading  on  the  43  Elizabeth, 
various  cases  are  referred  to,  which  show  clearly  that 
charities  stood  upon  the  same  footing  in  equity  before 
the  statute  as  they  have  done  since. 

If  a  man  devise  that  the  executors  of  his  wife  shall 
pay  money  to  be  lent  to  young  tradesmen,  it  is  void, 
because  he  cannot  charge  the  executors  of  his  wife;  but 
assets  belonging  to  the  husband  were  decreed  to  be 
liable  to  the  charitable  use.  Duke  on  Charitable  Uses 
by  Bridgman,  136.     40  Elizabeth. 

Land  was  sold  in  confidence  to  perform  a  charitable 
use,  which  the  bargainer  declared  by  his  will,  the  bar- 
gain was  never  enrolled,  yet  the  lord  chancellor  de- 
creed the  heir  should  sell  the  land  to  be  disposed  ac- 
cording to  the  use.  This  decree  was  made,  24  Eliza- 
beth,  before  the  statute  of  charitable  uses,  and  "  was 
made  upon  ordinary  judicial  equity  in  Chancery,  and 
therefore  it  seems  the  commissioners  upon  this  statute 
may  decree  as  much  in  the  like  case-" 

If  a  reversion  be  granted  to  a  charitable  use,  the 
particular  tenant  shall  be  bound  to  attorn  by  the  de- 
cree of  the  commissioners,  and  it  was  said  there  are 
precedents  in  chancery  where  the  lord  chancellor  had 
decreed  and  compelled  the  tenant  to  attorn.  Sir  Tho- 
mas Bromly  decreed  and  compelled  the  terre  tenant  to 
give  seisin  of  a  rent  seek  to  the  intent  the  party  may 
bring  an  assize.  Duke  on  Charitable  Uses  by  Bridg- 
man, 163. 
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From  these  cases,  an  1  the  remarks  of  Sir  Francis 
Moore,  it  seems  that  the  course  of  the  commissioners 
and  the  chancellor  under  the  st  itule  was  taken  from 
the  previous  rules  of  judicial  equity  which  were  settled 
long1  before  its  adoption;  it  was  penned  by  him  by  order 
of  the  house  of  commons,  Duke  on  Charitable  Uses  by 
Bridgman,  122,  which  gives  great  weight  to  any 
opinion  expressed  by  him,  and  to  cases  which  he  adopts 
as  law. 

He  says  no  use  shall  be  taken  by  equity  to  be  a  ch  ir- 
itable  use  within  the  meaning- of  the  statute,  if  it  be  not 
within  the  meaning  and  words  of  the  statute;  but  the 
words  may  be  construed  by  equity,  as  the  repairs  of 
churches  extend  to  all  convenient  ornaments,  and  con- 
veniens for  the  administration  of  divine  service. 

A  gift  of  lands  "  to  maintain  a  chaplain  of  minister  to 
celebrate  divine  service  is  neither  within  the  letter  nor 
meaning  of  this  statute,  for  it  was  of  purpose  omitted 
in  the  penning  of  the  act,  lest  the  gifts  intended  to  be 
employed  upon  the  purposes  grounded  upon  charity 
might  in  change  of  times,  contrary  to  the  minds  of  the 
givers,  be  confiscated  into  the  king's  treasury;  for  reli- 
gion being  variable  according  to  die  plea  ore  of  suc- 
ceeding princes,  that  which  at  one  time  is  he'd  for  or- 
thodox, may  at  another  be  accounted  superstitious,  and 
then  such  lands  are  confiscated,  as  appi  ars  by  the  sta 
tute  of  charities,  I  Edward  VI.  chapter  14. 

The  effect  of  this  omission  is  n  >t  to  make  the  devise 
void,  but  to  except  such  cases  from  the  jurisdiction 
conferred  on  the  commissioners  by  the  statute.  It  is 
the  same  as  a  proviso  which  declares  that  nothing  in 
the  act  shall  be  construed  to  extend  to  colleges,  Sec. 
which  is  only  to  exempt  then,  from  being  reformed  by 
commission.  H  ibart,  1.56.  So  a  gift  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  a  chaplain  or  priest  for  divine  service,  will  be 
a  charitable  use,  and  in  the  directimi  of  chancery ,  though 
not  within  the  po.ver  of  the  commissioners.  7  Comyn's 
Digest,  by  Day.   N.    10,  p.  609,  and  cases  cited. 

As  the  statute  gives  to  the  chancellor  no  judicial 
power,  except  by  appeal  from  the  decree  of  the  com- 
missioners, it  follows,  that  wherever  he  exerc  ses  any 
jurisdiction  over  cases  not  within  the  statute,  or  except- 
ed from  the  power  o'the  commissioners,  it  is  indepen- 
dent of  the  statute;  yet  the  uniform  course  of  equity  in 
such  cases,  has  been  to  give  relief  by  tlie  sane  rules 
and  principles  as  if  the  case  had  been  included  in  its 
enumeration. 

The  lord  keeper  and  the  judges  decreed,  that  mo- 
ney given  to  maintain  a  preachuig  minister,  was  a  char- 
itable use,  notwithstanding  it  is  not  warranted  by  the 
stitute,  and  that  the  same  should  be  paid  by  the  execu- 
tor to  such  maintenance.  Pemher  vs.  Knigton,  Tut. 
34.    15  Carl.     B.  Duke,  381,  Pinstud  vs.  Payer. 

Where  an  endowment  was  made  for  a  vicar,  but  was 
void  at  law  by  some  defects  arising  from  the  ignorance 
of  the  donor,  it  was  decreed  good  in  chancery,  "For 
in  cases  of  charitable  uses,  the  charity  is  not  to  be  set 
aside  for  want  of  every  circumstance  appointed  bv  the 
donor, — if  it  should,  a  great  many  charities  would  fail." 
Nelson's  It  ports  in  Chancery,  40,  41.  15  Car.  1, 
Joyce  vs.  Osburn  So  where  by  will  a  certain  sum  was 
charged  upon  land  for  a  weekly  sermon  and  a  lecture, 
it  was  objected  that  the  devise  was  void,  "  becau-e  the 
case  was  not  in  the  statute,"  because  "  no  person  was 
named,"  "  part  of  the  land  was  held  per  autre  vie,  and 
not  devisable,"  and  "as  the  sermons  had  been  discon- 
tinued, therefore  the  annuity  ought  to  cease,"  but  the 
chancellor  held  them  to  be  good.  2  Chancery  Cases, 
18,  19.     S.  P.  32. 

This  principle  has  been  followed  up  by  the  various 
cases,  in  which  devises  to  chaplains,  ministers,  preach- 
ers, vicars,  6vc  have  been  held  good,  1  Vernon's  Re 
ports,  249.  2  Viner's  Abridgment,  105.  3  Peere 
Williams,  344  Swim's.  71,  and  chancery  has  decreed 
the  execution  of  trusts  in  their  favour,  without  any 
other  authority  than  that  on  which  they,  through  all 
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time,  acted  on   matters  within  their  appropriate  juris- 
tion.     Vide  2  Ponb    210. 

It  was  str  mgly  illustrated  in  a  case  decided  immedi- 
ately after  the  stitute.  In  1 1  Henry  6,  land  was  given 
with  intent  to  find  a  chaplain  to  celebrate  divine  ser- 
vice, until  the  Feoffer  should  procure  a  foundation,  but 
was  wot  s'>  employed;  the  commissioners,  under  the  39 
Elizabeth,  decreed  the  land"  to  the  use, — the  chancel- 
lor reversed  the  r  decree,  because  the  use  was  not  in- 
qirrahle  by  them  under  the  statute,  but  by  his  chance- 
ry authority  he  did  decree  the  land  according  to  the 
original  use.  Duke  on  Charitable  Uses,  by  Bridgman, 
154.     Carey,  39.   1.     3  Jac.  1. 

A  decree  was  made  for  the  heir  at  law,  against  certain 
feoffees  who  had  lands  conveyed  to  them  to  maintain 
scholars  who  should  use  lvly  orders,  Tot.  61-2.  Crofts 
vs.  Crotts.  3  Jac.  1.  though  this  case  is  not  within  the 
statute. 

The  general  principles  adopted  in  chancery,  that  the 
performance  of  a  charitable  use  is  equally  if  not  more 
favoured  than  the  payment  of  debts,  Duke  on  Charita- 
ble Uses,  by  Bridgman,  138,  (from  Moore's  reading  on 
the  Statute,  referred  to  as  laid  down  in  42  Elizabeth,) 
shows  the  reason  of  these  decisions  to  be  founded  in 
general  rules,  to  carry  the  intention  of  the  party  into 
effect,  for  all  lawful  o'bjects.  especially  favoured  ones, 
as  is  forcibly  expressed  in  a  note  in  Tolhill,  of  a  case 
decided  in  38-9   Elizabeth. 

"The  law  of  God  speaks  for  him,  equity  and  good 
conscience  speak  fir  him,  and  the  law  of  the  land 
speaketh  not  against  him.''     Tot.  126. 

This  is  the  basis  of  equity  jurisdiction;  and  as  there 
is  no  sibjcct  to  which  the  rule  would  apply  with  more 
force  than  to  charities,  so  it  will  be  found,  that  it  has 
been  the  uniform  course  of  equity  to  support  charitable 
donations  in  all  cases  where  they  were  no!  prohibited 
by  law; — the  inquiry  has  been,  not  what  uses  were  au- 
thorized, but  on'y  what  forbidden.  Courts  of  origin  I 
jurisdiction  have  taken  cognizance  of  cases  excluded 
'from  the  power  of  special  tribunals,  without  any  statu- 
tory authority,  and  have  not  considered  charities  to  be 
excluded  from  the  protection  of  the  law  of  equity,  be- 
cause they  were  not  made  subject  to  the  power  of  the 
commissioners,  under  the  43  Elizabeth. 

It  contains  no  provision,  which  enlarges  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  chancellor  as  a  court  of  equity,  or  as  acting 
in  place  of  the  king  by  his  prerogative  or  personal  ju- 
risdiction; in  the  appointment  of  commissioners,  he  acts 
as  a  special  officer,  selected  to  perform  the  duty  im- 
posed by  the  statutes;  in  sustaining  appeals  from  the 
commi-sioners,  he  acts  by  the  rules  of  equity  and  good 
conscience,  and  these  are  the  only  functions  wh  ch  he 
is  to  perform  under  the  statute.  Keble,  943-4.  2  RufF- 
head.  708-9. 

It  is  wholly  silent  as  to  a  proceeding  by  original  bifl, 
between  piva'e  parties,  or  by  information  of  the  attor- 
ney general,  where  the  king  is  in  any  way  concerned, 
or  where  the  chanceljor  can  act  only  by  the  sign  ma- 
nual of  the  king.  It  enumerates  only  twenty. one  cha- 
ritable uses, as  classed  by  Lord  Coke  in  4  Institute,  710, 
and  prescribes  only  one  rule  to  the  commissioners  in 
m  iking  their  decrees:  "So  as  the  lands  and  money  may 
be  duly  and  faithfully  employed  to  and  for  such  of  the 
charitable  uses  and  intents  before  rehear-ed  respective- 
ly, for  which  they  were  given,  limited,  assigned,  or  ap- 
pointed, by  the  donors  or  founders  thereof;"  "  Which 
decrees  not  being  contrary  to  the  orders,  statutes,  or 
decrees  of  the  donors  or  founder*,  shall,  by  the  authori- 
ty of  the  the  present  parliament,  stand  firm  and  good, 
according  to  the  tenor  and  purport  thereof,  and  shall 
be  executed  accordingly,  until  'he  same  shall  be  un- 
done or  altered  by  the  lord  chance. lor,"  &c.  2  Coke's 
Institutes,  710. 

This  is  the  substance  of  the  recital  and  remedial  part 
of  this  statute;  and  if  the  law  of  charity  could  be  traced 
to  no  other  source,  the  system  must  have  remained  not 
onlv   very  defective,  but  would  have  been  extremely 
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illiberal  and  contracted,  if  it  had  rested  on  the  enacting 
or  remedial  provisions  it  contains,  or  its  operation  and 
effect  had  been  confined  to  the  enumerated  cases. 

By  recurring  to  the  statutes  heretofore  noticed,  find 
the  decisions  of  courts  of  law  and  equity,  before  this 
statute,  it  will  be  found,  that  they  comprehend  forty- 
six  specifications  of  pimis  and  charitable  uses,  whirh 
were  recognized  as  within  the  protect!  in  of  the  law,  in 
which  were  embraced  all  that  were  enumerated  in  the 
43  Elizabeth. 

The  statutes  of  Henry  VIII.  and  Edward  VI.,  for  the 
suppression  of  superstition,  pro'ected  more  rases  of 
charity,  and  presctibe  more  liberal  rules  f>r  their  esta- 
blishment and  maintenance,  than  the  43  Elizabeth. — 
The  rules  they  prescribe  to  the  commissioners  and  the 
courts  under  which  they  were  placed,  are  more  definite 
and  explicit,  in  favour  of  charities,  even  where  their 
establishment  would  prejudice  the  lights  of  the  king, 
than  this  statute  directs  in  cases  between  individuals.* 


I      The  same  remark  applies  to  the  statutes  of  the  39 
j  Elizabeth,  and  i'  a  detailed  comparison  was  made,  ex- 
'  hibiting  the  system  of  charities  by  the  general  course  of 
;  the  law  of  England,  as  it  stood  before  the  43  Elizabeth, 
(and  as   it  would  appear  from  that  statute  taken  alone, 
no  jurist  could  hesitate  in  preferring  the  former  as  the 
!  nv.st  peifect  and  liberal.     The  contrast  would  be  strik- 
ing indeed,  if  we  expunge  from  the  latter  all  which  it 
■  adopts  from  former  statutes  and  the  common  law;  or  if 
I  we    l..ke  from  the  rules  and  principles  which  have  go- 
[  verned  its  construction,  as  they  are  slated  in  ti>e  books 
to  have  been  founded  on  its  provisions,  those  which  ap- 
pear to   have  been  finally  settled  and  established  pre- 
viously;— this  statute,  and  the  great  system  which  has 
been  supposed  to  have  been  built  upon  it,   would   lose 
its  importance  in  the  view  of  the  profession. 


*  The  following  summary  list  of  uses  declared  by  sta- 
tute and  adjudged  cases  to  be  valid, as  pious  and  charita- 
ble, for  which  property  could  be  held  prior  to  the  43 
Elizabeth,  will  fully  sustain  this  position. 

1.  Gifts  for  the  exercise  and  celebration  of  divine 
service,  to  find  a  chaplain,  a  taper  to  burn  before  an 
image,  prayers  for  souls,  the  defence  of  the  church, 
obiits  or  service  of  a  priest.  Stat.  13  Edward  I.  17  Ed- 
ward II.     2  Henry  V.   23  Henry  VIII.    15  Richard  II. 

2.  Free  alms,  liberal  alms  giving  and  relief  of  the 
poor.  13  Edward  I.  17  Edward  II.  37  Henry  VIII. 
1  Edward  VI-,  these  were  gifts  in  franckalmoigne  and 
good  at  common  law.  Litt.  sect.  133.  Coke  on  Liule- 
ton,  93.  b.  94.  a  &c.  6  Coke's  Reports,  17.  Carey,  39. 
B.  Duke  on  Uses,  154.  Pop.  6.  8  Coke's  Reports, 
130.  Anderson,  43.  Hobart,  124.  Plowden,  523.— 
Perkins,  section  7. 

3.  Hospitalities.      17  Edward  II.     15  Richard  If. 

4.  All  other  officers  and  services  befure  time  due,by 
whatever  name.      17  Edward  II. 

5.  The  endowment  of  a  vicar  to  inform  the  people, 
&c      15  Richard  II. 

6.  Lazars  in  Hospitals.     2  Henry  V. 

7.  Men  out  of  their  wits.     2  Henry  V- 

8.  Poor  women  with  child,  nourishing,  relieving  and 
refreshing  other  poor  people.  2  Henry  V-  1  Coke's 
Reports,  26.  a. 

9.  The  discharge  of  tolls  and  tallages  to  be  levied  to 
relieve  the  poor.  23  Henry  VIII.  1  Coke's  Reports, 
26.  a. 

10.  The  cleansing  of  streets.     23  Henry  VIII. 

11.  Good,  virtuous  and  charitable  deeds.  37  Henry 
VIII. 

12.  Erecting  grammar  schools  and  the  maintenance 
of  schoolmasters.  1  Edward  VI.  Dyer,  255.  1  Coke's 
Reports,  25,  and  ushers,  Pop.  8,  and  8  Coke's  Reports, 
130.  b. 

13.  The  further  augmentation  of  the  Universities.  1 
Edward  VI. 

14.  The  support  of  preachers,  priests  and  vicars.  1 
Edward  VI.,  and  parsons.  Plowden,  523.  1  Coke's 
Reports,  26- 

15  The  maintenance  of  pier  walls  and  sea  banks-  1 
Edw?rd  VI. 

16.  The  relief  of  poor  men,  being  students  or  other- 
wise.    1  Edward  VI. 

17.  Repairing  bridges  and  walls.  2  and  3  Edward 
VI.     1  Coke's  Reports,  26.  a. 

18.  Setting  poor  people  at  work.  5  and  6  Edward 
VI.      1  Coke's  Reports   26.   a. 

19.  The  resuscitation  of  alms,  praver,  and  example 
of  good  life.      1  and  2  Philip  and  Mary. 

20.  The  relief  of  prisoners.  14  Elizabeth  B.  Duke 
onUses,  131. 

21.  The  repair  of  churches.  13  Elizabeth.  Croke's 
Elizabeth,  449.     1  Coke's  Reports,  26.  a. 


That  branch  of  the  personal  or  prerogative  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  chancellor,  which  is  exercised  on  the  forma- 
tion of  the  attorney  general,  by  appointing  a  charitable 


22.  The  maintenance  of  poor  m  houses  of  correction. 
29  Elizabeth. 

23.  For  impotent  and  maimed  soldiers.  29  Elizabeth 
35  Elizabeth,  ch.  1. 

24.  For  hurt  and  maimed  mariners.  35  Elizabeth, 
ch.  1.     Mo.  889,  pi.  1252. 

25.  The  maintenance  of  houses  of  correction  and 
abiding  houses.  "5  Elizabeth,  ch.  7.  39  Elizabeth, 
ch.  5. 

26.  For  stocks  and  stores  for  them,  and  the  use  of 
the  poor.   39  Elizabeth,  cli.  4.    1  Cokes  Reports,  26.  a. 

S7.  To  erect  and  found  hospitals.  39  Elizabeth, ch. 
5.  Coke  on  Littleton,  342.  a.  10  Coke's  Reports,  25, 
Sic.     Hobart,  123.     Tothiil,  32.     Mo.  865,  pi.  1194. 

28.  Schools  of  learning  colleges  and  hospitals,  for  the 
relief  of  the  poor.  39  Elizabeth,  ch.  6. 

29.  For  the  relief  of  orphans  and  fatherless  children. 
39  Elizabeth,  ch.  6.   Swinb.  66. 

30.  And  such  like  good  and  lawful  charities.  39 
Elizabeth,  ch.  6. 

31.  Repairing  bridges  and  roads.  39.  Elizabeth, 
ch.  6.,  making  bridges  and  beacons.  6  Coke's  Ue- 
ports,  1,  2. 

32.  Maintenance  of  free  schools  and  poor  scholars. 
39  Elizabeth,   ch.  6. 

33.  Or  such  other  goori,  lawful  and  charitable  pur- 
pos's  and  intents      39  Elizabeth,  ch.  6. 

34.  The  true  labour  and  exercise  of  husbandry.  7 
Jac.  1,  ch.  3,  preamble.  Keble's  Statutes,  1040.  3 
Ruffhead's  Statutes,  74,  recited  as  profitable  to  the 
commonwealth  and  pleasing  to  God. 

35.  The  bringing  up  of  apprentices  of  both  sexes  in 
trades  and  manual  occupations.     7'Jac.  ch.  3. 

36.  The  making  a  stock  for  poor  labourers  in  hus- 
bandry— poor  apprentices,  and  to  set  them  at  work.  1 
Coke's  Reports,  26.  a. 

37.  For  chapels  of  ease,  erected  as  members  of  pa- 
rochial churches.      Hobart,  123,  4. 

38.  For  erecting  cathedrals— of  money  for  their  sup- 
port.    Swinb.  66. 

39  For  the  advancement  of  religion  and  learning, 
and  the  maintenance  of  the  poor,  il  Coke's  reports, 
70,  b. 

40.  For  public  benefit.     11  Coke's  Reports,  73.  b. 

41.  Works  of  piety  and  charity,  or  any  other  charit- 
able use.  1  Coke's  Reports,  26.  a.  8  Coke's  Reports, 
130  b. 

42.  Poor  men  decayed  by  misfortune  or  the  visitation 
of  God.      Mo.  129,  pi'.  277. 

43.  Persons  imprisoned  for  conscience  sake.  B. 
Duke  on  U-es,  131. 

44.  A  bell  for  a  church,  pulpit  cushion, and  cloth,  for 
a  sessions  house,  or  for  the  ornament  of  a  church  or 
vestments  for  service.  Pop.  139.  6.  Coke's  Reports, 
1,  2. 

45.  The  marriage  of  poor  maiden9.  1  Coke's  Re- 
ports, 26.  a.    6  Coke's  Reports,  1,  b.  2.  a. 
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donation  to  new  objects,  on  the  execution  of  those  to 
which  it  was  originally  devoted,  will   be   found   to  be 
derived  from  the   fundamental   law   or  charities,   esta- 
blished by  the  statute  of  Templars,  17  Edward  11. 
(To  be  concluded) 


From  the  Ilarrisburg  Chronicle 
LAW  CASE. 


William  Gedddes, 

vs. 

Ab'm  Botnbauch  et 

al.   commiss'rs.  of 

Dauphin   Co. 


In  the  Common  Pleas 
>of  Dauphin  County  No- 
vember term,  1833. 


J 


court, 


CASE  STATED,  for  the  opinion  of  tl 
the  following  facts,   to  wit: 

William  Geddes,  the  plaintiff,  taught  school  in  the 
township  of  Derry,  county  of  Dauphin,  for  the  term  of 
eight  months,  commencing  in  November  1831,  and 
ending  in  June  1832,  at  the  rate  of  $1  75  per  quarter  j 
for  tuition,  and  one-eighth  of  a  cent  per  day  for  wood 
during  the  winter  season;  during  which  time  sundry 
poor  children  regularly  attended  &.c.  according  to  the  ) 
provisions  of  the  act  of  4th  April,  1809,  entitled  "  An  I 
act  to  provide  for  the  education  of  the  poor  gratis," 
were  sent  to  his  school,  and  taught  by  him  to  the 
amount  of  461  days.  Plaintiff  made  out  his  bill  accord- 
ing to  the  provisions  of  the  act  aforesaid,  charging  for 
tuition  $11  35,  for  books  and  stationary  $0  90,  and 
for  wood  §0  41,  making  in  all  $12  93,  which  said  bill 
was  examined  by  John  M.  Harrison,  John  Beiner  and 
George  Garman,  proprietors  of  said  school,  who  certifi- 
ed that  "they  had  carefully  examined  day  book  of 
teacher  and  found  the  above  account  correct,  and  that 
the  charges  made  were  whit  was  agreed  upon  and  paid 
by  the  rest  of  the  employers."  Which  said  bill  was 
presented  to  the  county  commissioners,  who  refused  to 
decree  an  order  upon  the  Treasurer  for  the  amount, 
stating  that  they  never  paid  but  two  cents  per  day 
that  that  was  an  invariable  prioe.  Ii  is  agreed  that  for 
some  years  past  the  commissioners  have  only  paid  two 
cents  per  day,  that  a  part  of  this  same  bill  was  present- 
ed to  a  former  board  of  commissioners,  who  disallowed 
it,  being  higher  than  they  had  been  accustomed  to  pay, 
and  higher  tlian  ihey  had  paid  the  two  previous  teach- 
ers in  the  same  school.  That  the  commissioners-were 
willing  to  have  paid  plaintiff  the  price  which  they  had 
established  and  paid  others. 

If  the  court  are  of  opinion,  that  the  commissioners 
are  not  authorized  to  fix  a  particular  price  for  the  tui- 
tion of  poor  children,  and  that  the  above  bill  ought  to 
be  allowed,  thm  judgment  lor  the  plaintiff  for  the  sum 
of  $12  94  with  costs. 

46.  For  any  charitable  use.  1  Coke's  Reports,  26.  a. 
Shepherd's  Abridgment,  1066,  and  such  uses  as  concur 
in  decency  and  good  order  with  the  intent  of  the  found- 
er     B.  Duke  on  Uses,  155. 

The  21  cases  embraced  in  the  statute  43  Elizabeth, 
are  the  following: 

1.  The  relief  of  aged  poor  and  impotent  people. 

2.  The  maintenance  of  sick  and  maimed  soldiers  and 
mariners. 

3.  Schools  of  learning.  4.  Free  schools.  5.  Scho- 
lars in  Universities.  6.  Houses  of  correction.  7.  He- 
pairs  of  bridges.  8  Of  potts  or  havens.  9.  Of  caw- 
sies.  10.  Churches.  11.  Of  sea  banks.  12.  Of  high- 
ways. 13.  For  education  and  preferment  of  orphans. 
14.  For  marriage  of  poor  maidens.  15.  Forsupporta- 
tio.n,  aid  and  help  of  young  tradesmen-  16.  Of  handi- 
craft men.  17.  Of  persons  decayed.  18.  For  redemp. 
tion  or  relief  of  prisoners  or  captives-  19.  For  cases 
and  aid  of  any  poor  inhabitants  concerning  payment  of 
fifteens.  "20-  Fitting  out  soldieis.  21.  And  other 
taxes. 


If  the  court  are  of  opinion  that  the  commissioners 
have  authority  to  fix  the  price  of  tuition  at  two  cents 
per  day,  and  to  refuse  to  pay  more,  then  judgment  for 
the  plaintiff  for  $9  94 — costs  to  be  paid  according  to 
the  provisions  of  the  act  of  assembly  in  such  cases  made 
and  provided. 

BENJ'N.  PARKE. 
Attorney  for  Plaintiff. 

GEO.  W.  HARRIS. 

pro  detendents. 

The  case  was  argued  in  September  by  Parke,  for  the 
plaintiff,  and  Harris,  for  the  defendants.  Judge  Blythe 
delivered  the  following 

OPINION  OF  THE  COURT. 

Sept.  26,  1834.  The  Legislature  intended  that  the 
children  of  parents  unable  to  pay  for  their  schooling 
should  be  put  on  a  footing  with  children  whose  parents 
are  able  to  pay — that  is,  should  be  sent  to  the  most 
convenient  teacher,  at  the  same  price  that  such  most 
convenient  teacher  in  good  faith  charged  for  other 
children.  When  this  is  done,  the  commissioners  shall 
approve,  except  where  they  employ  teachers  them- 
selves. For  these  reasons  judgment  is  rendered  for 
plaintiff  for  $12  93,  according  to  case  stated. 
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MANUFACTURES    IN    PENNSYLVANIA. 

Documents  relative  to  the  Manufactures  in  Pennsylvania. 
Cjllectel  ait  trius  utile  I  In  the  House  of  Jtipre- 
ientuti"es,  in  compliance  with  a  resolution  of  January 
19,  1832,  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury- 

MTUIINS    FBOJI    THE    STATE    01'    rlNXSYLVANIA. 

Document  13  — No.  1. 

Philadelphia,  May,  4th  1832. 

Sir:  The  undersigned,  appointed  commissioners  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  to  collect  the  informa- 
tion called  for  by  two  resolutions  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, of  the  19th  January  last,  in  regard  to  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania,  respectfully  report: 

That,  on  the  15th  February  last,  they  severally  re- 
ceived the  letters  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  a 
copy  of  which  is  annexed;  and  that  on  the  next  day 
one  of  them,  C.  C.  Biddle,  in  answer  thereto,  submit- 
ted to  the  department,  for  its  approbation,  a  plan  for 
obtaining  the  information  called  for,  embracing  the  ap- 
pointment of  A.  M.  Prevost,  as  the  assistant,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  forwarded  copied  of  circulars  proposed 
to  be  issued. 

Under  the  authority  of  the  Secretary's  appointment, 
the  two  commissioners,  believing  that  the  inquiries 
would  be  best  promoted  by  uniting  their  efforts,  deter- 
mined in  conjunction,  to  carry  into  efTVct  the  plan 
sanctioned  by  the  department,  and,  accordingly,  autho- 
rized Mr.  Pievost  as  their  agent,  to  frame  the  annexed 
new  circulars.  These  were  extensively  circulated,  and 
due  diligence  was  used  to  procure  as  much  pertinent 
information  as  was  practicable  by  personal  inquiries 
of  all  the  principal  manufactures  in  this  neighbor- 
hood. 

After  pursuing  these  inquiries  for  several  days  longer 
in  Philadelphia,  and  its  immediate  vicinity,  the  commis- 
sioners deemed  it  absolutely  necessary  that  Mr.  Prevost 
should  proceed  to  the  seat  of  the  State  Government, 
anel  also  visit  the  principal  manufacturing  counties  of 
the  eastern  district,  so  that,  by  personal  examination, 
every  possible  effort  might  be  made  to  fu  fil  the  requi- 
sitions of  the  department. 

On  the  18th  April,  the  Secretarv's  letter,  termina- 
ting the  functions  of  Mr  Prevost,  the  only  agent  they 
had  employed,  was  received;  and  it  became  necessary 
in  conformity  with  the  instructions  of  the  department, 
to  digest  and  report  the  result  of  their  united  labors. 

The  nature  and  extent  of  the  difficulties  the  commis- 
sioners have  met  in  obtaining  the  information  called  for 
by  the  resolutions  of  the  Hnuse  of  R<  presentatives  will 
appear  by  Mr.  Prevost's  report.  Their  exertions  being 
suspended,  they  have  to  regret,  as  well  as  their  assist- 
ant, the  very  imperfect  character  of  the  information 
herewith  submitted  to  the  department;  but,  should  it 
be  deemed  expedient  to  pursue  these  inquiries  further, 
in  order  to  obtain  complete  returns  of  all  the  manufac- 
turing establishments,  the  present  laborsof  the  commis- 
sioners will  much  facilitate  the  means  of  obtaining  these 
results.  The  mass  of  facts  now  presented  they  owe  to 
the  judicious,  active,  and  unremitting  exertions  of  their 
able  assistant. 

We  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  sir,  jour 
obedient  servant. 

MATHEW  CAREY, 
CLEMENT.  C.  BIDDLE. 
To  the  Hon.  Lours  McLane, 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Washington. 

CIRCULAR. 

Philadelphia,  March  22d,  1832. 
Sir:  Having  been  directed  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  under  the  authorityof  two  resolutions  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  passed  the  19th  January,  to 
collect  and  report  such  facts  as  may  be  necessary  to  a 
full  knowledge  of  the  manufactures  of  the  United  Statt-s 
as  far  as  respects  the  Slate  of  Pennsylvania,  we  take 


I  the  liberty  of  asking  your  attention  to  the  accompanying 
j  queries  prepared  by  the  Treasury  Department,  and  of 
■  soliciting  such  answers  to  them  as  it  is  hoped  you  may 
!  be  aide  to  furnish,  which  you  will  please  to  designate 
j  by  numbers  corresponding  with  the  queries.  It  is, 
however,  not  intended  to  exclude  any  other  facts  you 
may  thing  pertinent,  or  which  may  be  considered  essen- 
tial to  a  just  view  of  j  our  interests. 

As  great  delay  has  taken  place  from  unforeseen  cir- 
cumstances, anel  as  the  information  called  for  by  the 
House  of  Re  presentatives  is  desired  as  a  basis  of  legis- 
lation with  a  view  to  the  adjustment  of  the  tariff  during 
the  present  session,  we  shall  be  excused  for  urging 
upon  you  an  immediate  reply,  to  enable  us  to  make  the 
report  to  the  department  within  the  time  limited. 

We  are,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  ser- 
vants, 

MATTHEW  CAREY, 
CLEMENT  C.  BIDDLE. 

LIST   OF  QUERIES. 

1.  State  and  county  in  which  the  manufactory  is 
situated? 

2.  Kind  or  description  of  manufactory;  and  whether 
water,  steam,  or  other  power? 

3.  When  established;  and  whether  a  joint  stock 
concern? 

4.  Capital  invested  in  ground  and  buildings,  and 
water  power,  and  in  machinery? 

5.  Average  amount  in  materials,  and  in  cash  for  the 
purchase  of  materials,  and  pa;  ment  of  wages? 

6.  Annual  rate  of  profit  on  the  capital  invested  since 
the  establishment  of  the  manufactory,  distinguishing 
between  the  rate  of  profit  upon  that  portion  of  the 
capital  which  is  borrowed,  after  providing  for  the  inter- 
est upon  it;  and  the  ra'e  of  the  profit  upon  that  portion 
which  is  not.borrowed? 

7-  Cause  of  the  increase,  (or  decrease,  as  the  case 
may  be,)  of  profit. 

8.  Rates  of  profit  on  capital  otherwise  employed  in 
the  same  State  and  county  ? 

9.  Amount  of  articles  annually  manufactured  since 
the  establishment  of  the  manufactory;  description  quali. 
ty,  and  value  of  each  kind? 

10.  Quantity  and  value  of  different  kinds  of  raw  ma- 
terials used,  distinguishing  between  foreign  products  and 
domestic  products? 

11.  Cost  in  the  United  States  of  similar  articles  of 
manufacture  imported  from  abroad,  and  from  what 
countries? 

12.  Number  of  men,  women,  and  children  employed, 
and  average  w  ages  of  each  class? 

13.  How  many  hours  a  day  employed,  and  what  por- 
tion of  the  year? 

14.  Rate  of  wages  of  similar  classes  otherwise  em- 
ployed in  the  same  state  and  county,  in  other  states, 
anel  in  foreign  countries? 

15.  Number  of  horses  or  other  animals  employed? 

16.  Whether  the  manufactures  find  a  market  at  the 
manufactory?  If  not,  how  far  they  are  sent  to  a  mar- 
ket? 

17.  Whether  foreign  articles  of  the  like  kinds  enter 
into  competition  with  them  at  such  place  of  sale,  and 
to  what  extent? 

18.  Where  are  the  manufactures  consumed? 

19.  Whether  any  of  the  manufactures  are  exported 
to  foreign  countries;  and  if  so,  where? 

20.  Whether  the  manufacture  is  sold  by  the  manu- 
facturer for  cash  ?  and  if  on  credit,  at  what  credit?  if 
bartered,  for  what? 

21.  Whether  the  cost  of  the  manufactured  article  (to 
the  manufacturer)  has  increased  or  decreased;  and  how 
much  in  each  year,  from  the  establishment  of  the  manu- 
factory; and  whether  the  increase  has  been  in  the  ma- 
terials or  the  labor,  and  at  what  rate? 

22.  The  prices  at   which    the    manufactures   have 
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been  sold   by   the  manufacturer  since   the  establish- 
ment? 

23.  What  rate  o'duty  is  necessary  to  enable  the  ma- 
nufacturer to  enter  into  competition  in  the  home  market 
with  similar  articles  imported? 

24.  Is  any  change  necessary  ill  levying  or  collecting 
the  duty  on  such  articles,  to  prevent  fraud? 

25.  What  has  been  the  rate  of  your  profits,  annually, 
for  the  last  three  years?  and  if  it  be  a  joint  stock  compa- 
ny, what  dividends  have  been  received,  and  what  por- 
tion of  the  income  of  the  company  has  been  converted 
into  fixed  capital,  or  retained  as  a  fund  for  contingent 
or  other  objects,  and,  therefore,  not  divided  out 
annually? 

26.  What  portion  of  the  cost  of  your  manufacturers 
consists  of  the  price  of  the  raw  material,  what  portion  j 
of  the  wages  of  labor,  and  what  portion  of  the  profits 
of  capital? 

27.  What  amount  of  the  agricultural  production  of 
the  country  is  consumed  in  your  establishment,  and 
what  amount  of  other  domestic  productions? 

28.  What  quantity  or  amount  of  manufactures,  such 
as  you  make,  are  prodoccd  in  the  United  States,  and 
what  amount  in  your  own  state? 

29.  If  the  duty  upon  the  foreign  manufacture  of  the 
kind  of  goods  which  you  make  were  reduced  to  12$ 
per  cent,  with  a  corresponding  reduction  on  all  the 
imports,  would  it  cause  you  to  abandon  )our  busi- 
ness, or  would  you  continue  to  manufacture  at  reduced 
prices? 

30-  If  it  would  cause  you  to  abandon  your  business, 
in  what  way  would  you  employ  your  capital? 

31.  Is  there  any  pur5uit  in  which  you  could  engage, 
from  which  you  could  derive  greater  profits  even  after 
a  reduction  of  the  import  duties  to  12|  per  cent. 

32.  Are  not  the  manufactures  of  salt  and  iron  remote 
from  the  points  of  importation,  out  of  foreign  competi- 
tion within  a  certain  circle  around  them,  and  what  is 
the  extent  of  that  circle? 

33.  Amount  of  capital,  and  what  proportion  the 
borrowed  capital  bears  to  that  which  is  real? 

34.  What  amount  of  reduction  hi  the  duties  would 
enable  the  actual  or  real  capital  employed  to  jield  an 
interest  of  six  per  cent?  and  how  gradual  the  reduction 
should  be. 

35.  If  minimunis  should  be  abolished,  and  the  duty 
assessed  upon  the  actual  value,  of  the  imported  article 
in  the  American  port,  what  rate  of  ad  valorem  duty 
would  be  equivalent  to  the  present  with  the  minimum? 

36.  What  would  be  the  operation  of  this  change 
upon  the  frauds  at  present  supposed  to  be  practised? 

37.  Proportion  which  the  production  by  the  Ameri- 
can manufacturer  bears  to  the  consumption? 

38.  Extent  of  individual  and  household  manuracture 
in  the  United  States,  and  how  much  it  has  increased 
since  the  tariff  of  1824? 

39.  Average  profit  of  money  or  capital  in  the  United 
States > 

40.  Average  rate  of  wages? 

Document  13.— No.  2. 

Report  of  Andrew  M.  I'revost  to  the  Commissioners. 
Philadelphia,  April  20,  1832. 
Mat  hew  Carey  and  Clement  C.  Biddle,  Esquires. 

Gentlemen:  Under  your  direction,  on  the  19th  March 
last,  I  forwarded  through  the  post-office  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  circulars  to  the  principal  woolen,  cot- 
ton, and  iron  manufacturers  of  the  eastern  district  of 
this  state,  after  having  spent  several  days  in  distributing 
others  personally  to  those  within  my  reach,  and  in 
obtaining  the  names  and  addresses  of  those  at  a  dis- 
tance. 

As  no  provision  has  been  made  by  the  United  States 
to  procure,  through  the  marshals,  at  the  time  of  taking 
the  census,  returns  of  the  manufacturing  establishments 
of  the  country,  and  as  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  has 


likewise  hitherto  neglected  to  avail  itself  of  the  services 
of  the  township  asscssois  to  attain  the  same  object, 
there  is  no  where  an  authentic  record  to  be  found  to 
assist  in  the  proposed  inquiry;  and  it  was  necessary 
to  employ  considerable  time  and  industry  to  obtain 
even  that  preliminary  information.  From  the  19th  to 
the  end  of  the  month,  1  delivered  and  directed  upwards 
of  two  hundred  more  circulars,  and  inserted  in  the  pub- 
lic papers  a  request  that  manufacturers  should  look 
for  them  in  the  post-office  of  the  county  towns  nearest 
their  location.  My  personal  communications  with  them 
convince  me  that  tlu-y  have  been  very  generally  receiv- 
ed, and  that  the  knowledge  of  your  call  for  information 
is  extensively  circulated. 

In  further  obedience  to  your  desires,  I  travelled 
through  Chester,  Lancaster,  Dauphin,  Lebanon,  Berks, 
Schuylkill,  Lehigh,  Northampton,  and  Bucks  (  ounties, 
to  further  the  objects  of  the  Secretary's  letter,  and 
found  every  where  that  the  subject  had  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  parties  interested. 

On  my  return  to  this  city,  I  regret  to  observe  the 
very  small  number  of  answers  received,  which  are  num- 
bered, filed,  and  annexed  to  this,  and  beg  leave  to  re- 
peat to  you  what  I  have  had  the  honor  of  stating  in  a 
former  communication. 

Two  obstacles  to  the  collection  of  information  have, 
almost  in  every  case,  met  me  at  the  very  threshhold: 
the  one  an-universal  objection  to  several  of  the  queries 
proposed  by  the  department.  With  many  individuals 
this  has  operated,  no  doubt,  as  a  pretext  for  disregard- 
ing the  whole  of  them.  My  personal  attendance  on 
manufacturers  and  on  members  of  the  Legislature, 
with  the  circulation  of  )  our  judicious  additional  circular, 
has  enabled  me  to  do  away  those  unfavorable  impres- 
sions to  a  certain  extent,  but  by  no  means  entirely.  In 
proof  of  my  assertion,  I  need  only  refer  you  to  the  con- 
cluding paragraph  of  Mr.  Ronaldson's  letter,  No.  4,  and 
to  expressions  used  in  letter  No.  3,  by  Mr.  Crozier,  the 
active  manufacturer's  committee  member  of  Delaware 
county,  and  of  Messrs.  Kiddle  in  No.  14.  Those  gen- 
tlemen state  plainly  their  objections  and  their  grounds. 
The  second  difficulty  arises  from  the  circumstance  of 
your  inquiry  having  been  anticipated  by  the  manufac- 
turing interest  at  the  meeting  of  their  Convention  in 
'  New  York,  in  1831.  Having  very  generally  transmit- 
'  ted  since  then,  to  the  indefatigable  secretary  of  that 
I  Convention,  the  statements  they  wish  to  place  in  the 
I  possession  of  either  himself  or  the  public,  they  deem  it 
I  generally  useless  to  furnish  the  same  matter  over  again, 
j  under  a  different  form,  to  the  Treasury  Department, 
i  and  through  a  different  channel.  This  has  been  dis- 
tinctly stated  to  me  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Manufactures  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  who 
assured  me  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  was,  or 
would  be,  in  possession  of  all  the  returns  from  his  coun- 
ty, and  that  it  would  answer  no  purpose  to  forward 
them  again.  This  abundantly  accounts  for  the  silence 
of  the  greater  number. 

Under  those  essential  disadvantages,  I  am  unable  to 
produce  before  you  any. thing  more  than  detached  re- 
poits  of  several  counties,  such  as  a  pretty  accurate  table 
of  the  numerous  iron  works  of  Berks,  and  of  the  manu- 
facturing establishments  of  the  north-eastern  part  of 
Philadelphia  county,  partial  reports  of  all  the  iron  works 
of  Schuyikill,  Dauphin,  and  Lancaster  counties,  and  a 
condensed  view  of  the  information  contained  in  the  an- 
swers received.  I  should  feel  mollified  at  this  scanty 
result  of  several  weeks  of  assiduous  attention,  were 
I  not  conscious  that  the  utmost  industry  may  be  exerted 
in  vain. 

.  It  will  be  recollected  that  this  has  only  been  obtained 
by  personal  journeys,  visits,  and  excursions  to  works 
and  manufactories,  without  which  it  was  found  imprac- 
ticable to  get  at  facts  with  any  degree  of  accuracy-  — 
From  my  departure  on  that  service,  to  the  period  of 
the  discontinuance  of  the   inquiry  by  order  of  the   de- 
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partment,  the  lime  has  been  so  short   that   more   could 
not  well  have  been  done. 

Aly  short  experience  in  this  inquiry  convinces  me, 
that,  if  it  be  an  object  with  Government  to  obtain  statis- 
tical reports  of  the  manufactures,  with  the  best  answers 
that  can  be  procured  to  the  many  interesting  but  spe- 
culative queries  in  the  list,  this  can  pnly  be  done  by 
personal  applications  to  individuals  The  persons  em- 
ployed should  be  enabled  to  spare  the  time  necessary  to 
elicit  those  answers.  They  will  have  to  interrogate 
many  a  man  who,  however  intelligent  he  may  be  in  his 
particular  branch  of  business,  would  consider  it  an  her- 
culean task  to  put  down  his  ideas  on  paper.  Fiom  the 
extent  of  country  to  be  travelled  over,  and  the  number 
of  works  which  "have  sprung  up  in  every  direction,  1  do 
not  hesitate  to  say,  that  the  best  part  of  a  year  would 
be  consumed  by  a  sii.g'e  i:  dividual  in  this  district  alone 
and  need  not  add,  that,  unless  the  information  obtained 


cnn  be  fully  reled  upon,  it  had  better  never  be  sought 
after.     You  will  find  annexed  to  this — 

A.  Abstract  of  the  iron  works  of  Berks  county. 

B.  Abstract  of  the  manufactories  in  tne  north-eastern 
pari  of  Philadelphia  county. 

C.  Abstract  of  the  manufactoriesin  Delaware  county. 

D.  Abstract  of  iron  works  in  Schuylkill  county. 

E.  Abstract  of  the  iron  works  in  Lancaster  county. 

F.  Abstract  of  the  h-on   works  in  York  county. 

G.  A  condensed  statement  of  the  manufacturers' 
answers. 

H.  File  containing  the  originals  of  tl.ose  answers.  No. 
1  to  16. 

DD.  Seme  of  the  original  documents  from  which  the 
information  in  abstract  A  is  derived. 

All  which    is   respectfully  submi'led,  by  your  obedi- 


ent 


:lll. 


ANDREW  M.  PKEVOST. 


Document  13- — No. 


-Results  of  the  information  obtained  by  A.  M.  Prevost  respecting  the  Iron  Works  situated  in  Berks  County, 
Pennsylvania,  April,  1832,  exhibiting  their  products  for  three  years. 
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Moslem 

Furnace 

N.V.  R.  Hunter 

110 

500 

60 

650 

Sally  Ann 

do 

.I.V.  R.  Hunter 

150 

700 

51 

1,300 

250 

Reading 

do 

Geo.  Egest,  est. 

228 

1,000 

198 

3,500 

100 

Kernsville 

do 

Jonas  Kern  &  Co. 

12 

60 

12 

100 

100 

Hopewell 

do 

Buckley  &  Brooks 

16S 

800 

84 

1,000 

70U 

Mary  Ann 

do 

Reuben  Trexler 

153 

700 

81 

1,3)0 

330 

.loana 

do 

William  Darling 

168 

800 

80 

2,200 

500 

Oley 

do 

J.  W.  Snyder 

153 

700 

75 

1,050 

350 

Windsor 

do 

Jones,  Keim  &  Co. 

195 

900 

48 

65., 

750 

Union 

do 

George  Reagan 

18 

90 

15 

700 

Mount   Penn 

do 

Seylert  &.  Schwartz 

220 

1,000 

120 

1,700 

590 

Pine 

Forge 

J.  Rtitter 

90 

400 

60 



700 

Greentrce 

do 

Keen  Sc  Burkhawt 

19 

100 

12 





150 

Birdsborougb. 

do 

Matth.  Brooks,  est. 

94 

400 

52 





150 

Gibraltar 

do 

Seyferl  &  Schwartz 

1  to  8 

700 

60 







1,900 

North  Kill 

do 

B.  &  J.  Seyfert 

36 

150 

22 





300 

Sixpenny 

do 

George  Zacharas 

62 

250 

36 



_. 

600 

Rockland 

d'j 

J.  W.  Schneider 

53 

250 

30 





450 

Oley 

do 

J.  S.  Spang 

35 

150 

60 





300 

Ml.  Pleasant 

3  do 

—          — 

93 

453 

45 





700 

Speedwell 

do 

Daniel  Yokum 

99 

400 

55 





8d0 

300 

Rockland 

do 

David  Oyster 

18 

75 

17 





150 

Howell 

do 

Jonathan  Seidel 

85 

400 

60 







1,000 

Charming 

do 

Geogre  Kge,  est. 

100 

450 

70 





800 

Moslem 

2    do 

N.  &.  J.  Hunter 

110 

500 

6L 



— 

300 

700 

Spring 

do 

J.  S.  Bertolet 

40 

205 

40 



— 

350 

Dale 

do 

D.  Schall 

30 

140 

2u 





25' 

New  District 

do 

W.  Schall 

30 

145 

50 



240 

Union 

do 

Geo   Reagan 

60 

250 

41 





600 

District 

do 

Reuben  Tiexler 

60 

300 

61 

- 

— 

480 

Forges            23 

2,857 

12,968 

1,674 

14.C0C 

3.58C 

7,320 

3,900 

Fur 

laces          11 

1       ' 

No  approximation  at  the  price  of  wages  could  be  readily  obtained,  as  in  iron  works  they  differ  essentially.  A 
good  founder  may  obtain  one  thousand  dollars  a  year,  with  one  or  two  hoys;  while  the  wagoner,  who  hauls  the 
coal  boxes,  receives  one  hundred  or  one  hundred  and  twenty  dollars,  and  his  board.  Wood-choppers  are  paid 
thirty-five  cents  per  cord. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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SOCIETY  FOR  THE   RELIEF  OF  DISABLED 
FIREMEN. 

At  a  meeting'  of  Firemen,  signers  of  the  Preamble  to 
the  Society  for  the  Relief  of  Disabled  Firemen,  heldat 
the  Military  Hall,  on  Monday  evening,  Nov.  25th,  M. 
L.  Gordon  was  appointed  Chairman,  and  Benj.  Mat- 
thias, Secretary. 

Mr.  H.  G.  Rowley,  from  the  committee  appointed  on 
the  subject  at  a   previous   meeting,   presented  the  an- 
nexed articles  of  a  Constitution,  which  were  taken  up 
separately,  amended  and  adopted. 
It  was  then 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  be  appointed  to  procure 
printed  copies  of  the  Report  made  at  a  previous  meet- 
ing: «f  Firemen,  on  the  subject  of  a  Society  for  the  Re- 
lief of  Disabled  Firemen,  together  with  the  Constitution 
just  adopted,  and  such  proceedings  of  the  present  and 
late  meetings  of  Firemen,  in  relation  to  this  matter,  as 
may  be  considered  necessary  to  a  proper  understanding 
of  the  objects  and  designs  of  the  Association. 

Resolved,  That  the  con-.mittee  who  drafted  the  Re- 
port be  the  above  committee,  and  that  they  furnish  the 
President  of  each  company  with  30  copies  of  the  print- 
ed Constitution,  to  be  by  him  circulated  among  the 
members. 

Resolved,  ""'hat  the  committee  be  authorized  to  pro- 
cure a  book,  with  the  Constitution  engrossed,  for  the 
signatures  of  those  who  are  desirous  of  becoming  mem- 
bers. 

On  motion 

Mr.  H.  G.  Rowley  was  unanimously  appointed  Trea- 
surer pro  tern,  with  power  to  receive  ail  subscriptions 
and  contributions,  until  the  regular  election  of  officers, 
in  January  next. 

Resolved,  Th  't  when  we  adjourn,  we  adjourn  to  meet 
at  this  place,  this  night  three  weeks. 

Adjourned. 

M.  L.  GORDON,  Chairman. 

Benj.  Matthias,  Secretary. 

PREAMBLE. 

The  Firemen  of  Philadelphia,  being  rendered  emi- 
nently liable  to  accident  and  impaired  health,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  danger  and  exposure  to  which  they  are 
subject  in  the  ordinary  discharge  of  their  duties,  it  is 
considered  proper  that  an  Association  should  be  formed 
for  the  aid  of  those  who,  while  suffering  under  these 
misfortunes,  are  unable  to  provide  comfortably  for 
themselves  and  families.  By  the  undersigned,  mem- 
bers of  the  Fire  department  of  Philadelphia,  it  is  there- 
fore resolved  to  form  an  Association  for  mutual  aid  and 
assistance,  under  the  annexed  code  of  articles. 

ARTICLES   OF   ASSOCIATION- 

Art.  1st — The  association  shall  be  known  as  the 
"  Philadelphia  Association  for  the  Relief  of  Disabled 
Firemen." 

Art.  2d — All  members  of  the  Fire  Department  of  the 
City  and  County  of  Philadelphia,  shall  be  eligible  to 
membership,  by  paying  into  the  hands  of  the  Treasurer 
the  sum  of  one  dullar- 

Art.  3d — The  government  of  the  association  shall  be 
vested  in  a  Board  of  Trustees,  consisting  of  twenty-one 
Firemen,  to  be  cho>en  annually. 

Art.  4th — I  he  Board  of  Trustees  shall  be  elected  by 
the  members  of  ihe  Society,  on  the  2d  Monday  in  Jan- 
uary, in  each  and  every  yi  ar. 

Art.  5th — The  Board  of  Trustees  shall  meet  within 
one  week  after  their  election,  and  choose  out  of  their 
own  body,  a  President,  Treasurer,  and  Secretary,  who 
shall,  by  virtue  of  their  appointment,  be  the  officers  of 
Ihe  Society  at  large;  they  shall  hold  stated  meetings  at 
least  once  in  every  month;  have  the  control  of  the 
funds  of  the  Association,  subject  to  the  regulations 
herewith  set  down;  have  power  to  make  By  Laws,  not 
inconsistent  with  the  spirit  of  these  articles, — and  ge- 


nerally to  carry  into  effect,  as  far  as  they  possibly  can, 
the  objects  and  designs  of  this  Institution.  They  shall 
have  power  to  fill  any  vacancies  that  may  occur  in  their 
body. 

Art.  6th— The  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
shall  appoint  annually,  three  committees,  of  each  of 
which  he  shall  be  an  ex  officio  member. 

First — A  committee  of  ways  and  means,  whose  duty 
it  shall  be  to  devise  means  for  increasing  the  funds  of 
the  association. 

Second — A  committee  of  investment,  charged  with 
the  sale  and  profitable  investment  of  the  Funds. 

Third — A  committee  on  examinations,  who  shall  visit 
every  applicant  for  relief,  within  24  hours  after  being 
notified  by  the  President,  inquire  into  his  situation,  and 
order  an  appropriation  for  his  relief. 

Art.  7th — Every  member  of  this  association  who  may 
receive  an  injury  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty  as  a  Fire- 
man, shall  give  notice  to  the  President  of  the  Board, 
within  seven  days  thereafter,  of  which  notice  the  Presi- 
dent shall  immediately  inform  the  chairman  of  the  Ex- 
amining committee. 

Art.  8th — Firemen  members  of  this  association  whose 
health  has  been  seriously  injured  by  a  course  of  active 
service  in  the  department,  and  who  are  in  indigent  cir- 
cumstances, and  persons  not  members  of  the  Fire  De- 
partment, who  have  sustained  injury  from  Fire  appa- 
ratus, shall  be  entitled  to  relief,  at  the  option  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees. 

Art.  9th — The  funds  of  the  association  shall  be  in- 
vested by  the  Board  of  Trustees,  and  the  capital  shall 
no'  be  impaired,  the  interest  only,  being  used  for  char- 
itable purposes. 

Art  10th — The  amount  of  aid  and  the  character  of 
relief  extended  to  applicants  by  the  Board  of  Trustees, 
shall  be  graduated  by  the  Board  according  to  the 
amount  of  their  means,  and  the  situation  of  the  appli- 
cant. In  case  of  the  decease  of  a  member  of  the  asso- 
ciation, or  of  a  person  injured  by  Fire  apparatus,  the 
Board  may  make  provision  for  their  families. 

Art.  11th— It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  President  to 
preside  at  the  meetings  of  the  Society  and  Board  of 
Trustees,  and  to  keep  order  therein;  and  to  call  meet- 
ings of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  by  an  order  to  the  Se- 
cretary thereof,  whenever  he  may  deem  it  necessary, 
or  whenever  it  may  be  requested  in  writing  by  any  two 
members  of  the  sax!  Board,  or  any  ten  members  of  the 
Association.  In  case  of  the  absence  of  the  President 
from  the  city,  the  power  of  calling  special  meetings 
shnll  be  vested  in  the  Secretary. 

Art.  12th — It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  to 
keep  fair  and  correct  minutes  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees,  and  of  the  association,  to  notify 
of  all  meetings  when  so  d  reefed  by  the  President,  and 
generally  to  do  and  perform  all  tilings  relating  to  the 
clerkship  of  the  Association,  and  its  government,  and 
to  assist  in  all  the  doings  and  deliberations  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees. 

Art.  13th — 'The  Treasurer  shall  give  satisfactory 
bonds  to  the  Trustees  for  the  faithful  discharge  of  his 
duty.  He  shall  collect,  or  cause  to  be  collected,  and 
safely  keep  all  the  contributions  to,  and  the  assessments 
of  the  association.  Invest  all  funds  according  to  the 
advice  and  direction  of  the  Board  of  Trustees;  keep 
and  render  to  the  said  Board,  month!/,  a  true  account 
of  aTl  monies  by  him  received  and  disbursements  made; 
pay  out  all  monies  din  cled  by  the  Board,  and  to  ren- 
der annually  to  the  Board,  previously  to  the  annual 
election,  a  correct  statement  of  the  financial  concerns 
of  the  Association,  which  shall  be  read  at  the  annual 
meeting. 

Art.  14lh— It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees.to  manage  and  superint'  nd  all  things  pertaining  to 
this  Association:  and  to  make  grants,  issue  orders  for 
relief  by  committee  or  in  a  body,  in  accordance  with 
the  terms  of  these  articles;  to  control  and  direct  the 
manner  of  investing    the   funds;  and  generally   to  do 
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and  perform  all  things  whxh  the  members  of  the  Asso- 
ciation might  or  could  do,  if  this  board  did  not  exist. 
It  shall  also  be  their  duty  to  publish  a  list  of  their 
own  nam-s,  and  of  the  officers  elected  for  the  year,  im- 
mediately after  said  election. 

Art.  15th— There  shall  be  paid  by  each  member  of 
the  Association,  to  the  Treasurer  thereof,  on  the  2d 
Monday  of  January,  in  each  and  every  year,  the  sum 
of  on*  dollar  towards  the  support  of  the  funds;  and  in 
default  thereof,  for  three  months  after  the  above  men- 
tioned time,  his  name  shall  be  reported  by  the  Trea 
surer  to  the  Board  of  Trustees,  and  if,  in  their  opinion, 
a  satisfactory  reason  is  not  assigned,  they  may  strike 
his  name  from  the  list  of  members.  But  every  mem- 
ber may  be  exempt  from  said  annual  payment,  and  be- 
come a  permanent  member,  so  long  as  he  is  attached 
to  the  Fire  Department,  by  paying  to  the  Treasurer 
the  sum  of  ten  dollars,  and  obtaining  his  certificate 
thereof. 

Art.  16th— tn  no  case  shall  either  of  the  preceding 
articles  be  altered,  amended,  or  repealed,  unless  by  a 
vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  members  present  at  a  general 
meeting  of  the  Association,  convened  for  that  special 

purpose. 

From  the  Harrisburg  Chronicle. 
RECEIPTS   AND   EXPENDITURES   OF 
-       PENNSYLVANIA. 
Summary  statement  of  the  Receipts  and    Expendi- 
tures of  Pennsylvania,  from  November  1,  1833,  to  Oc- 
tober 31,  1834,  both  days  inclusive,  extracted  from  the 
Report  of  the  Auditor  General. 

RECEIPTS. 
Lands  and  Land  Office  fees,  $33,707  92 

Auction  commissions,  12  300  00 

Auction  duties,  65,416  71 

Dividends  on  bank  stock,  127.531   00 

Dividends  on  bridge,  navigation  and  turn- 
pike stock,  24,978  67 
Tax  on  bank  dividends,  74,148  12 
Tax  on  coal  company  dividends,  1,437  60 
Tax  on  offices,  11,216  30 
Tax  on  writs,  &c.  24,203  34 
Fees,  Secretaiy  of  Slate's  office,  665  70 
Tavern  licenses,  53,223  57 
Duties  on  dealers  in  foreign  merchandize,  65,632  17 
State  maps,  192  54 
Collateral  inheritance  tax,  17,187  46 
Pamphlet  laws,  115  63 
Militia  and  exempt  fines,  1,160  70 
Tin  and  clock  pedl.-rs'  licenses,  2,122  76 
Hawkers'  and  pedleiV  licenses,  3,273  56 
Increase  of  county  rates  and  levies,  190,910  73  I 
Tax  on  personal  property,  27,508  32  I 
Escheats,  989  61 
Canal  and  rail  road  tolls,  309,739  15 
Loans,  3,529,354  44 
Premiums  on  loans,  155,273  39 
Premiums  on  bank  charters,  42,506  17 
Refunded  by  the  commissioners  of  the  in- 
ternal improvement  fund,  100,000  00 
Old  debts  and  miscellaneous,                                1,902  49 


Internal  improvement  fund, 
Penitentiary  near  Philadelphi 
Penitentiary  near  Pittsburg, 
Conveying  convicts, 
Conveying  fugitives, 
Defence  of  the  state, 
Miscellaneous, 


919,060  84 
84,622  91 
64,111  75 
1,686  57 
773  03 
40  00 
15,151  22 


5,190,079  15 
Balance  in  the  Treasury  1st  Nov.  1834,  54,092  20 


#5,244,171  35 

Canal  Tolls. — This  item  of  revenue  is  steadily  in- 
creasing. In  1830,  the  whole  amount  of  toil  received 
amounted  to  $25,748  68.  In  1831,  to  $38,241  20— 
In  1832,  to  $50,909  57— In  1833,  to  $151,419  69— In 
1834,  it  has  increased  to  $309  789  15.  Having  doubled 
in  amount  every  year  since  1831. 

The  following  table  will  show,  in  detail,  the  amount 
taken  at  the  several  co'lection  offices  along  the  Canal 
and  Hail  Road: 

Robert  Scott,  jr.  Duncan's  Is'and,  3,453  30 

Wm.  B.  Foster,  Alleghenytown,  2,096  35 

Wm.  Williams,  Huntingdon,  5,310  54 

Levi  Reynolds,  Lewistown,  10,171  82 

John  Matthews,  Johnstown,  35,161  54 

John  Nevin,  Middletown,  427  11 

Ceo.  P.  Nevin.  Swa'ara  Aqueduct,  707  94 

Jno.  W.  Miles,  Northumberland,  11,578  82 

Abraham  Hendel,  Portsmouth,  46,-974  66 

Enoch  Davis,  Col.  &  Phil.  U.  R.  6,607  33 

John  Walker,  lloliidaysbtirg,  39,162  91 

David  Brenneman,  Leechhurg,  3,444  33 

Thos    C.  Reed,  late,  Harrisburg,  2,670  39 

David  Cummings,  Harrisburg,  21,005  00 

William  T.  Rogers,  Bristol,  12  746  68 

Caleb  Dusenberry,  East  oil,  40,652  93 

John  L.    Armstrong,  Pitts'g.  Aqueluct,  1,898  00 

Chas.  B.  Knowles,  New  Hope,  3,355  96 

Thomas  Johnston,  Blairsville,  5,979   11 

Jacob  Fritz,  Juniata  Aqueduct,  68  69 

Samuel  Headly,  Berwick,  2,415  07 

Samuel  Foreman,  Kiskiminetas,  197  50 

E.  N.  Doan,  late,  Northumberland,  251  00 

Thomp.s  Airs,  Jack  Narrows,  58  00 

Andw.  Boggs,  late,  Alleghenvtovvn,  1,533  30 

John  S.  Cash,  Col   &  Phil.  R.  R.  25,455   18 

Henry  Chritzman,  Liverpool,  1,101   62 

Wm.  F.  Swift,  late,  Bristol,  379  89 

James  Black,  Newport,  1,388  63 

John  List,  out-let  locks  Columbia,  21  91 

Thos   L.  Smith,  Col    P.  R.  R.  10,295  67 

Wm.  M'Creery,  Alleghenytown,  10,436  31 

Robert  Robinson,  Shavers  Ford,  9  06 

Wliiteman  Benner,  C.  &  P.  R.  R.  1,882  15 

William  Bilinear,  Franklin,  335  75 

John  English,  Beaver,  554  91 


Balance  in  the  treasury  on  1st  Novem- 
ber, 1833, 


EXPENDITURES. 
Internal  improvements, 
Expenses  of  Government, 
Militia  expenses, 
Pensions  and  gratuities, 
Education, 
House  of  Refuge, 
Interest  on  Loans, 
Pennsjlvania  claimants, 


4,876,748  05 
367,423  30 


3,679,095  39 

227,187  46 

21,075  87 

25,613  78 

40,590  43 

5,000  00 

103,925  00 


309,789  15 
The  amoii  nt  of  tolls  received  at  the  treasury,  since 
the  close  of  the  fiscal  year,  on  the-  31st  of  October,  is 
about  $35,000,  and  will  be  increased  to  50,000  and  up- 
wards, if  the  navigation  is  not  closed  before,  the  meeting 
of  the  Legislature. 


THE    REGISTER 


PHILADELPHIA,  NOV.  29,  1834. 


In  the  present  number,  we  have  commenced  the 
publication  of  certain  documents  in  relation  to  the  ma- 
nufactures of  this  State— reported  to  Congress  in  1832. 
Imperfect  as  the  information  confessedly  is,  owing  to 
the  short  period  allotted  for  obtaining  it — it  is  the  latest 
and  perhaps  the  most  complete  that  can  be  furnished 


2,144  90    on  the  subject. 
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RIGHTS  OF  UNINCORPORATED    SOCIETIES.     I  to  the  chancellor  virlule  officii,  or  by  sign  manual,  was 
7%/.  On;«;«,,  „/il  /'■       u   n      /    j  ./      rr  •«  j  cu  j        therefore  only  a  devolution  of  his  powers  on  the  other 

in  and  for  1,1  kr      n  °l  "WS    Undfd  S-tute°'    "•ibu"als>    "»' «*  °™«»B  of  a  new  power  not  before 

ThelViUrA ■    a       I  /0/  '^JF'tW  °"    in  existence,  nor  was  the  effect  of  their  acts  any  great- 

me  wm  oJ  Sabah  Zane,  a  member  of  the  S  aety  of 

Friends.— April  term,  1833. 

(Concluded  from  page  347.) 

The  altering  and  disposing  to  good  and  pious  uses, 
donations  originally  made  for  purposes  of  superstition, 
is  a  provision  of  the  1  Edward  VI. 

The  appointment  of  general  and  vague  charities  to 
definite  objects,  results  from  tlie  general  direction  of 
the  statutes,  prior  to  the  43  Elizabeth,  to  make  such 
appointments,  "so  that  the  will  of  the  giver  shall  in  all 
things  always  be  faithfully  observed  and  religiously  ex- 
ecuted;"  17  Edward  II.;  and  that  the  decrees  "  shall 
be  most  beneficial  in  favour  of  the  charities  specified;" 

1  Edward  VI.;  so  that  the  said  charitable  uses  may  be 
observed  in  the  most  liberal  and  ample  sort.  39  Eliza- 
beth. 

General  charities  are  embraced  in  the  37  Henry  VIII. 
as  "good,  virtuous,  and  charitable  deeds,"  and  in  I  and 

2  Philip  and  Mary.  "  The  resuscitation  of  alms,  pray- 
er, and  example  of  good  life;"  and  in  39  Elizabeth^ 
chapter  6,  "other  good,  lawful,  and  charitable  purpo-  I 
ses  and  intents;"— they  were  also  under  Hie  superin-  ' 
tendence  of  the  king  -Is  parens  patriae.  So  that  in  all 
these  cases  the  43  Elizabeth  has  no  direct  or  indirect 
effect,  in  giving  any  jurisdiction  to  the  chancellor. — 
The  appropriation  of  the  increased  profits,  and  reve- 
nues of  land  charged  with  a  specific  sum,  to  charities, 
to  the  same  objects  as  those  specified;  and  the  rule 
which  prevents  their  going  to  the  heir,  or  any  other 
use  than  the  charity,  is  founded  on  the  statute  of  tem- 
plars, and  the  common  law,  as  declared  in  8  Coke's 
Reports,  131.     10  Coke's  Reports,  30. 

The  words  "given,"  "limited,"  "  appointed,"  "as- 


er  by  their  special  authority,  than  the  decrees  of  the 
chancellor,  in  virtue  of  his  inherent  or  prerogative  ju- 
risdiction. 

_The  law  on  this  subject  was  so  well  settled,  that  in 
the  43  Elizabeth,  the  attorney  general  Coke,  and  the 
two  chief  jusiices,  Popham  and  Sir  Francis  Moore,  and 
Anderson,  by  command  of  Sir  Thomas  Egerton,  keep- 
er of  the  seal,  reported  the  following  resolutions,  on 
divers  points  on  the  39  Elizabeth,  ch.  6.  directing  com- 
missioners to  redress  frauds  and  breaches  of  trusts  of 
lands  and  goods  given  to  charitable  uses. 

If  the  commissioners  decree  a  lease  or  feoffment  to 
be  void,  it  is  void  in  inteiv stand  estate. 

If  the  chancellor  decrees  it  good,  it  is  again  good  in 
interest,  but  they  thought  that  the  chancellor  could 
make  no  decree,  unless  the  decree  of  the  commission- 
ers was  against  equity. 

That  the  commissioners  could  decree  the  payment  of 
mesne  profits  received  and  misemployed,  as  well  as 
make  orders  for  the  future  profits. 
I  That  the  word  "given"  in  the  proviso  excepting  hos- 
pita's  and  towns  corporate,  extends  to  gifts  after  the 
statute,  as  well  as  to  gifts  before. 

That  they  could  not  by  a  decree,- establish  a  corpo- 
ration of  churchwardens,  or  otheis,  to  take  for  a  cha- 
itable  use,  but  they  could  dtoee  land  to  u  capable  body 
politic,  without  danger  of  mortmain,  whether  the  land 
was  held  in  capite  or  not,  because  the  king  is  bound  by 
the  statute  in  that  point. 

That  they  could  appoint  lands  to  natural  persons, 
and  their  heirs  to  hold  in  continuance  for  charitable 
uses. 

I'll  at  they  had  power  to  reform  abuses  in  such  cor- 


signed,"  were  taken  from  the  1  EdivaVd  VI.,  ch.  14,  I  porations.as  were  out  of  towns  corporate,  to  add  land  to 
and  37  Henry  VIII.  ch.  4.  Vide  2  Chancery  Cases,  18;  j  them,  or  make  orders  for  them  which  should  have  the 
these  are  the  words  on  which  the  effect  of  the  statutes  !  same  effect, as  parliament  by  private  acts  of incorporation, 
has  been  mainly  founded,  and  courts  have  extended  I  for  charitable  uses,  give  as  to  all  things  in  which  the  law 
them  very  far,  P.  C.  271,  but  their  meaning  is  the  \  does  nut  prescribe  any  special  cause  or  favour.  Moore's 
same  in  all  the  statutes.  Reports,  559,  60.  pi.  762.     Moore's  Abridgment,  158. 

An  assignment  of  the  suppressed  lands  to  charitable  I  pi-  727. 
uses  by  commissioners,  under  the  statute  1  Edward  VI.  |  There  can  be  no  danger  or  error  in  taking  the  reso. 
ch.  14,  section  13,  had  the  same  effect  as  an  act  of  par-  I  lution  of  these  common  law  lawyers.as  the  settled  rules 
liament,  and  the  final  decree  of  the  court  of  augmenta-  by  which  charities  were  administered  up  to  this  time; 
tionsof  the  revenue,  the  court  of  Wards,  or  exchequer,  there  certainly  is  none  in  following  the  statutes  which 
establishing  a  charity  on  the  lands  or  revenues  of  the  j  are  yet  in  force,  and  the  adjudications  of  courts,  which 
king,  was  conclusive  on  his  rights,  let  them  accrue  j  are  recognized  as  law  to  this  day,  as  the  "  general 
from  whatever  source:  it  followed  that  such  appoint-  course  of  the  law  of  England."  In  thus  divesting  the 
ment,  assignment  or  decree,  by  the  authority  of  par-  43  Elizabeth  of  its  borrowed  words,  uses,  and  provi 
liament,  had  all  the  effect  of  a  charter,  license,  and ; 
obstante  statuto,  or  special  incorporat 


Independent  of  any  statutory  jurisdiction,  charities 
belonged  to  the  king  as  parens  patriae,  and  fell  under 
the  care  of  chancery  by  the  same  authority  which  they 
exercised  over  infants,  idiots,  lunatics,  and  wards  of 
the  king,  before  the  erection  of  the  other  courts  to 
whom  the  powers  of  the  chancellor  were  transferred. 
2  Vernon,  342.  2  Peere  Williams,  10.5.  18.  1  Black- 
stone,  90.  2,  V.  328.  Gilbert  Eq.  R.  172. 


sions,  it  will  be  found,  that  there  remains  but  one  im- 
portant office  which  it  has  performed  by  its  exclusive 
operation  in  aid  of  donations  to  chanties — that  is  to  re- 
move the  disability  imposed  on  corporations  by  the  sta- 
tute of  wills. 

In  other  respects,  it  can  be  considered  only  as  an 
item  in  the  legislature  of  England,  which  taken  in  con- 
nection with  the  decisions  of  the  courts-,  framed  the 
general  course  of  the  low  on  the  subject  of  charities, 
which  had  become    well  defined  and  systematized;  so 


The  erection  of  new  courts,  or  the  authority  confer-  ;  much  so,  that  we  find  much  less  litigation  on  charities, 
red  on  commissioners,  to  do  what  had  before  belonced  I  before  the  43   Elizabeth,  than  immediately  afterwards. 
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This  was  the  consequence  of  the  repeal  of  the  39  Eliz- 
abeth, ch.  6,  and  the  very  limited  enumeration  of  uses 
in  the  43d,  which  compelled  the  courts  virtually  to  re- 
enact  it,  by  construction.  In  addition  to  die  preceding 
Vic  w  of  ihe  jurisdiction  of  chancery  over  charities.therc 
is  a  general  principle  of  ihe  law  of  England  peculiarly 
applicable  to  this  subject. 

Il  is  provided  by  an  old  statute,  that  no  man  shall  go 
from  the  king's  court  without  remedy  for  his  right.  13 
Edward  1.  ch.  50.  Keb'e's  Statutes,  52.  I  Ruffhead's 
Statutes,  111,  12,  and  was  declar.  d  as  a  rule  of  equity 
hy  the  chancellor,  in  4  Heniy  VII.  fu.  5.  Uohun's 
Chancery  Cases,  3.  2  Coke's  Institutes,  405.  8.,  485. 
12  Cuke's  Reports,  114,  b.  Hobart,  63.  3  Blackstone's 
Commentary,  52.  2  Day's  Comyn's  Digest  340,  68. 
70.      1   Chancery  Reports,  App.  20.  48. 

The  whole  judicial  power  of  the  kingdom  is  vested 
in  the  different  courts.  4  Coke's  Institutes.  70,  1,  and 
there  can  be  no  failure  of  justice  by  defects  of  courts, 
for  when  particular  courts  fail  of  justice,  the  general 
courts  shall  give  remedy.  4  Coke's  Institutes,  213.  I 
Bacon's  Abridgment,  554.  5.     12  Coke's  Reports,  114. 

They  are  supreme  within  their  respective  jurisdic- 
tions, and  that  of  equity  extends  to  all  rights  recogniz- 
ed by  the  law  for  which  there  is  no  legal  remedy,  the 
cognizance  of  which  has  not  been  transf'ened  to  some 
other  court.     4  Coke's  Institutes,  84. 

The  jurisdiction  of  chancery,  according  to  equity  and 
good  conscience  extends  to  all  cases  cogniz  ible  in 
equity,  and  the  pirty  objecting  to  its  exercise  must 
show  that  some  other  court  of  equity  has  cognizance  of 
the  case.  4  Coke's  Institutes,  82.  1  bacon's  Abridg- 
ment, 560.  Mitford's  Pleading  183.  Beame,  57.  91. 
2  Vernon,  483.  1  Vernon, 59.   1  Vezey,204.  Dick.  129. 

Us  course  is  governed  by  usage,  without  any  statuto- 
ry festramt  as  to  persons  or  the  subject  matter — except 
cases  affecting  the  righis  or  prerogative  of  the  crown, 
to  which  it  is  extended  either  by  statutes  or  warrant 
from  the  king;  but  is  not  exercised  in  virtue  of  the  equi- 
ty powers  of  the  court.  4  Cuke's  Institutes,  79.  82. — 
Bohun's  Chancery  Cases,  56.  Hobart,  63.  2  Atkyns, 
553.  Atkyns  635.  or  the  43  Elizabeth.  2  Coke's  In- 
stitute-, 552. 

In  acting  on  cases  between  subjects,  the  jurisdiction 
exercised  is  that  which  is  inherent  in  chancery  as  a 
court  of  equity,  depending  on  its  usage,  and  coexistent 
with  its  existence,  by  the  same  rules  as  are  prescribed 
to  the  chancellor  on  an  appeal  from  a  decree  of  the 
commissioners  under  the  lUth  section  of  the  43  Eliza- 
beth, which  adopted  its  old  principles. 

It  is  the  same  jurisdiction  which  the  constitution  con- 
fers on  the  courts  of  the  United  States,  by  the  words 
"cases  in  equity,"  and  which  the  laws  of  this  state  of 
1825  and  182S  confer  on  the  state  courts  in  cases  of 
trust,  "according  to  the  powers  and  rules  of  a  court  of 
equity,"  which  this  court  can  exerc;se  to  the  same  ex- 
tent as  in  England;  subject  only  to  the  restriction  of 
the  16th  section  of  the  judiciary  act,  where  there  is  a 
remedy  at  law,  Baker  vs.  Biddk,  C.  C.  Mss.  3  Peters, 
446,  7.     2  Peters,  525,  6. 

It  is  therefore  clear,  that  the  extraordinary  jurisdic- 
tion of  chancery,  was  always  applicable  to  charities  in 
England;  whenever  there  was  a  right  to  hold  property 
for  charitable  use,  there  was  a  remedy  in  the  appropri- 
ate court,  according  to  their  respective  jurisdiction,  to 
be  administered  by  its  ordinary  rules  and  principles 
without  the  aid  of  any  new  statute. 

It  is  also  clear,  that  the  personal  or  prerogative  ju- 
risdiction of  the  chancellor  existed  before  the  erection 
of  the  court  of  Wards.  2  Atkyns,  553,  and  that  the 
court  of  chancery  exercised  its  jurisdiction  at  large 
on  cases  of  charitable  uses  before  the  st  tutes  and  that 
there  may  be  a  bill  by  information  m  that  court  found- 
ed on  its  general  jurisdiction.     2  Vezey,  327,   9. 

There  is  no  case  reported  or  referred  to,  wherein 
chancery  has  refused  to  sustain  a  bill  or  information  for 
the  establishment  of  a  charity  for  the  want  of  juris- 


diction; there  could  be  no  failure  of  equitable  relief  in  a 
proper  case,  either  between  a  subject  and  the  king,  or 
subject  and  subject,  for  before  the  erection  of  the 
courtsof  augmentations  and  wards  the  chancellor  was 
invested  with  all  the  powers  which  were  given  to  those 
courts  which  were  most  ample  for  all  purposes  of  chari- 
ties. 

The  case  of  the  Queen  vs.  Porter,  in  1  Coke's  Reports, 
22,  has  been  considered  as  opposed  to  this  position  and 
the  importance  given  to  it  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  in  4  Wheaton,  33,  4,  makes  it  necessa- 
ry to  bestow  some  attention  upon  it. 

The  case  is  too  familiar  to  the  profession  to  be  stated, 
but  one  historical  fact  is  stated  by  the  Lord  Chancellor 
in  3  Vezey,  jr.  726, which  fully  accounts  for  the  course 
of  proceeding— the  devisee  "instead  of  performing  the 
will  made  a  long  lease,  and  the  mode  taken  to  effectu- 
ate the  charity,  was  this — they  (bund  the  heir  at  law, 
and  he  having  entered,  conveyed  to  the  queen,  by 
which  means  she  had  it  in  her  power  to  establish  the 
charity." 

The  attorney  general  filed  an  information  of  intrusion 
in  the  Exchequer  against  Porter,  who  was  in  possession 
under  the  devisee,  on  which  there  was  a  judgment  in 
favour  of  the  queen,  which  is  equivalent  to  a  recovery 
of  possession,  as  the  defendant  in  such  cases  is  subject 
to  a  fine  which  he  can  avoid  only  by  making  terms;  it 
only  remained  for  the  queen  to  grant  a  charter  to  effec- 
tuate the  charity,  as  she  had  the  legal  estate  by  deed 
from  the  heir,  and  possession  of  the  land  on  which  it 
was  charged,  and  it  was  the  most  direct  mode  of  doing 
it.  In  any  other  way  the  difficulty  would  have  been 
great.  There  had  been  an  adverse  possession  from  the 
death  of  the  testator  in  32  Henry  VIII.  till  the  34  Eliza-  , 
beth,  so  that  the  heir  could  not  have  recovered  posses- 
sion by  any  other  proceeding  than  a  writ  of  right;  if 
successful,  he  could  establish  the  charity  by  his  own 
deed,  only  in  the  grantees  and  their  heirs,  or  in  trustees 
for  their  use.  To  make  a  corporation,  it  would  be  ne- 
cessary to  apply  to  parliament  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Thetford  School,  or  to  the  queen  lor  letters  patent,for 
at  this  time  there  was  no  power  in  commissioners  by 
any  statute  to  establish  charities  on  any  lands  except 
those  in  the  king's  hands  under  the  government  of  spe- 
cial courts. 

If  the  heir  had  refused,  the  interference  of  chancery 
would  have  been  necessary  to  give  relief  to  the  parties 
interested  in  the  charity,  if  the  difficulty  of  obtaining 
possession  at  law  had  been  removed. 

By  the  special  verdict,  it  appears  that  the  testator  had 
edified  "divers  meases,  mansions  and  places  conve- 
nient for  a  free  school,"  &c.  1  Coke's  Reports,  19-  b. 
and  the  devise  of  the  wharf  and  house  was  for  "  the 
maintenance  of  the  premises  in  manner  and  form,  as 
the  said  N.  G.  have  kept  and  maintained  the  same,  and 
'as  the  same  is  now  kept  and  maintained  without  any 
diminution  in  any  wise."  There  was  then  a  vested  in- 
terest, a  trust  created,  and  cestui  qui  trust,  in  existence, 
and  the  charity  was  fastened  on  the  land  into  whoseso- 
ever hands  it  came.  It  was  binding  on  the  heir  who 
entered  for  the  condition  broken  —  "he  shall  perform 
the  use  because  he  comes  in  upon  confidence  and  the 
condition  was  compulsory  to  perform  the  use."  Moore 
on  Charitable  Uses.  Duke  on  Charitable  Uses  by 
Bridgman,  137,  8.   159,  61. 

If  the  powerful  reasoning  of  the  judges  in  the  case 
of  Ingliss  vs.  Ihe  Trustees,  &c  ,  3  Peters,  119.  140.  145. 
154,  is  applied  to  Porter's  case,  it  is  apprehended  that 
there  could  be  little  doubt  that  the  devise  would  have 
been  carried  into  effect  in  a  court  of  law,  if  the  cestui 
qui  use  of  the  charity  had  been  in  possession  of  the 
wharf  and  house;  us  the  court  of  exchequer  held  the  de- 
vise to  be  valid  in  law,  and  as  the  donor  had  an  un- 
doubted power  over  the  estate, every  principle  and  rule 
of  equity,  would  have  induced  a  court  of  equity  to 
compel  the  heir  at  law  to  have  carried  his  intention  in- 
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to  effect,  by  the  exercise  of  its  acknowledged  jur'sdic 
tion  over  trusts 

The  queen  by  her  purchase  acquired  only  the 
right  of  the  heir,  she  held  it  subject  to  the  Irust,  and  as 
the  condition  which  created  the  trust,  appeared  on  the 
face  of  her  title,  the  cesluis  qui  trust  could  have  had 
their  remedy  in  the  exchequer,  by  a  bill  or  information 
in  nature  of  a  mon*truns  de  droit  as  fully  as  in  the  case 
of  a  charity  charged  upon  the  Abbey  lands  by  the  33 
Henry  VIII.  But  no  further  proceeding  was  required 
after  the  adverse  claim  was  removed,  as  the  object  was 
the  establishment  of  the  charity,  no  interference  be- 
came necessary  as  the  power  of  the  queen  was  compe- 
tent to  do  every  act  in  order  to  carry  the  devise  into 
complete  effect;  by  the  mode  adopted  all  circuity  was 
avoided,  and  the  object  completely  effected,  as  soon  as 
the  queen  obtained  possession  bv  removing  the  intruder. 
Vide  Plowden,  561.  Hardre's,  460.  2  Sar.  35.  7 
Comyn's  Digest  by  Day,  83. 

The  presumption  of  the  want  of  any  equitable  reme- 
dy to  es'ablish  and  protect  the  charity,  which  has  been 
drawn  from  the  lapse  of  time  from  the  death  of  the  de- 
visor till  the  filing  of  the  information,  is  not  warranted 
by  any  thing  which  appears  in  the  report  of  the  case, 
and  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  collateral  circum- 
stances attending  it  can  now  be  traced  with  accuracy, 
the  one  referred  to  in  3  Vezey,  726,  is  satisfactory,  and 
appears  in  the  whole  course  of  the  argument  by  the 
counsel  of  the  queen,  to  have  been  the  only  object  of 
her  interference. 

But  whatever  ground  there  may  have  been  for  such 
presumption,  arising  from  the  particular  circumstances 
of  Porter's  case, without  referring  to  the  general  course 
of  the  courts  of  law  and  equity,  or  of  the  special  courts 
or  tribunals  instituted  by  statutes  prior  to  its  decision; 
there  certainly  is  the  most  abundant  evidence,  that 
there  was  in  some  court  a  competent  power  to  effec- 
tuate all  lawful  charities  according  to  the  intent  of  the 
donor. 

The  statutes  and  adjudications  referred  to  are  con- 
clusive to  this  point,  and  no  presumption  can  be  per- 
mitted to  overthrow  their  authority,  unless  modern 
doubts  shall  be  more  respected  than  the  ancient  princi- 
ples of  the  law  which  governed  charities  before  the  43 
Elizabeth,  and  which  have  continued  to  this  day,  the 
rules  by  which  courts  of  equity  have  proceeded  in  their 
administration  in  cases  not  within  the  words  or  equity 
of  that  statute,  as  well  as  those  expressly  excluded 
from  its  operations  by  provisoes  and  exc*  ptions,  as  to 
which  there  can  be  no  pretence  that  the  statute  either 
gave  any  new,  or  enlarged  any  old  jurisdiction. 

There  is  a  large  class  of  cases  expressly  excepted 
from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  commissioners  by  the  43 
Elizabeth,  by  declaring  "  that  this  act,  or  any  thins  in 
it,  shall  not  extend  to  any  city,  town  corporate,"  or 
land  in  ihem,  given  to  the  uses  specified  or  to  "  col- 
leges, hospitals  or  free  schools,"  who  have  special  go- 
vernors or  visitors  to  govern  them,  to  "  colleges  in  the 
Universities  of  Westminister,  F.ton.  or  Winchester."  7 
Comyn's  Digest  by  Day,  616.N.|19. 

The  39  Elizabeth,  embraced  all  "colleges, hospitals, 
schools  of  learning,  and  other  places  founded  or  ordain- 
ed for  charitable  purposes,"  but  it  was  repealed  by  the 
43  Elizabeth,  chapter  9.  4  Coke's  Institutes,  167.  7 
Comyn's  Digest  by  Day,  614. 

Yet,  notwithstanding  the  repeal  of  this  law,  and  the 
proviso  in  the  43  Elizabeth,  chapter  4,  chancery  has 
since,  as  they  had  done  before,  exercised  a  jurisdiction 
over  them,  which  continues  to  this  day,  without  any 
statutory  authority,  resting  on  its  ancient'basis.  2  Tomb. 
208. 

Though  the  2  Henry  V.,  placed  hospitals  under  the 
supervision  of  the  ordinary,  yet  where  the  "  king  or 
any  of  his  progenitors  were  founders,"  the  ordinary  was 
not  allowed  to  visit  them;  "  but  the  chancellor  of  Eng- 
land is  appointed  by  law  to  be  their  visitor."  Coke  on 
Littleton,  96.  a.     The  kirg  may  have  a  prohibition  to 


the  ordinary  that  "  he  shall  not  visit  them,  because  the 
chancellor  ought  to  do  it  and  no  other,"  "  so  shall  a 
private  founder,  if  the  ordinary  will  visit  or  cite  any  of 
the  poor  to  appear  before  him  or  remove  them."  Fitz- 
berbert,  Natura  Bievium,  42.  93.  Reg.  Br.  40.  1  L. 
Pr.  Reg.  379. 

The  remedy  must,  of  course,  be  in  the  temporal 
courts;  if  a  resort  is  had  to  those  of  equity  powers,  it 
must  be  by  ordinary  process  of  a  bill  at  the  suit  of  a 
subject  against  subject,  or  by  information  in  case  the 
king  is  party,  according  to  its  ancient  Usages,  and  rules, 
that  whenever  property  is  holden  by  one  in  trust  and 
confidence,  chancery  has  jurisdiction  to  correct  fraud, 
accident  and  breaches  of  trust. 

This  power  is  exercised  over  the  governors  and  visi- 
tors of  colleges,  hospitals,  and  corporations,  whenever 
they  are  trustees.  3  Atkyns,  108.  164.  2  Peere  Wil- 
liams, 325. 

Though  the  jurisdiction  of  the  ordinary  is  expressly 
saved  by  the  statute,  chancery  exercises  the  same  pow- 
ers over  executors  and  administrators  who  hold  money 
for  charitable  uses,  as  other  trustees.  It  is  the  exis- 
tence of  a  trust  which  is  executory,  that  gives  jurisdic- 
tion to  chancery,  and  not  the  exigence  of  a  charity  re- 
cognized by  a  statute;  a  statute  has  a  different  office  to 
perform,  to  remove  disabilities,  or  incapacities  impos- 
ed by  statute,  or  common  law,  so  as  to  bring  charities 
back  to  their  original  capacity,  and  place  them  within 
the  cognizance  of  the  appropriate  courts,  as  if  they  had 
never  been  affected  by  any  change  introduced  by  sta- 
tutes, which  had  embarrassed  donations  for  uses  of 
charity,  piety  and  education.  When  that  office  is  per- 
formed, and  the  case  becomes  disencumbered  of  statu- 
tory restraints,  the  powers  of  the  courts  are  brought  to 
act  on  them,  as  the  highly  favoured  objects  of  the  law; 
chancery  especially  will  protect  them  to  the  extent  of 
its  judicial  power  as  a  court  ot  equity,  and  by  the  per- 
sonal jurisdiction  of  the  chancellor,  which  he  exercises 
m  right  ot  the  crown  by  prerogative,  under  the  sign 
manuel  of  the  king,  as  parens  patriae,  do  what  the  king 
in  equity  and  conscience  ought  to  do.  This  is  done  in 
cases  of  charities  for  purposes  so  undefined,  as  not  to 
come  within  the  statute.or  general  charities,  with  which 
the  commissioners  have  nothing  to  do,  but  must  be  de- 
termined by  the  king  in  chancery,  on  an  information  by 
the  attorney  general. 

In  a  leading  case  on  this  subject,  the  decree  of  the 
commissioners  was  reversed  as  to  a  g  neraj  charity,  but 
affirmed  where  the  objects  were  defined  with  reasona- 
ble certainty.  2  Lev.  167,  so  as  to  come  within  the 
statute.  In  these  three  classes  of  cases  not  embraced 
in  the  statutes,  therefore,  viz:  1,  where  the  objects  are 
wholly  vague;  2,  cases  excepted;  3,  cases  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  ordinary,  as  also  cases  provided  for 
by  the  17  Edward  II.  1  Edward  VI  ;  the  jurisdiction  of 
chancery  is  wholly  independent  of  its  provisions,  and  is 
exercised  as  if  it  had  never  passed;  as  is  strikingly  ex- 
emplified in  the  cases  of  hospitals  placed  under  the 
power  of  the  commissioners  hy  the  39,  but  excluded  by 
the  43  Elizabeth;  there  was  no  ground  on  which  chan- 
cery could  take  their  supervision  as  to  the  execution  of 
trusts,  but  by  its  extraordinary  or  personal  jurisdiction 
existing  before  the  43  Elizabeth.  It  has  been  supposed 
that  the  latter  must  have  been  derived  from  the  statutes, 
from  the  circumstance  of  their  being  no  reported  cases 
of  its  exercise  antecedently;  if  there  is  any  weight  in 
this  suppos  tion,  it  applies  with  the  same  fore  for  six- 
ty years  alterwards,  for  there  is  no  reported  proceed- 
ing in  chancery  on  char. ties  where  the  king  is  a  party 
till  after  the  restoration  of  Charles  11  ;  but  this  circum- 
stance is  satisfactorily  accounted  for,  by  referring  to 
foi  mer  statutes. 

All  the  lands  of  the  abbeys,  monasteries,  &c  which 
were  suppressed  by  the  statutes  of  Henry  VIII.  and 
Edward  VI-  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  commis- 
sioners appointed  by  the  king,  under  the  order  and 
governance  of  the  court  of  augmentation  of  the  king's 
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revenue,  which  had  also  the  exclusive  cognizance  of  all 
claims  for  charities,  charged  on,  or  accruing  from  the 
suppressed  lands,  by  which  the  king  could  be  in  any 
way  prejudiced  or  affected.  Keble's  Statutes,  608.  4 
Coke's  Institutes,  121.  Gdb.  Ex.159.  2  Uuffhead's 
Statutes,  226. 

On  the  abolition  of  this  court,  its  powers  devolved  on 
the  Exchequer,  without  any  act  of  parliament.  Dyer, 
216  a-  pi.  55.  Skinner,  612.  1  Bacon's  Abridgment, 
597,  which  had  the  control  of  the  king's  lands  ai.d  re- 
venues, 4  Coke's  Institutes,  194,  before  the  erection  of 
the  court  of  augmentation  in  27  Henry  VIII.  ch-  27.  4 
Coke's  Institutes,  121,  2. 

The  king's  demesne  and  purchased  lands,  with  those 
which  accrued  by  forfeiture  and  escheat,  together  with 
all  matters  affecting  them,  were  under  the  supervision 
of  the  Exchequer,  which  was  a  court  oPoriginal  juris- 
diction, both  in  law  ami  equity,  by  ancient  statutes  and 
usages,  in  all  cases  affecting  these  lands,  or  any  claims 
upon  them,  or  his  revenues  or  profits  issuing  therefrom, 
in  which  the  proceedings  were  by  bill,  information, 
monsiram  de  droit,  petition  of  right,  or  the  traverse  of 
inquisitions,  as  the  case  may  be.  3  Blackstone's  Com- 
mentaries, 44.  2  Coke's  Institutes,  23.  553.  4  Coke's 
Institutes,  108.  1  Bacon's  Abiidgment,  597.  Hobart, 
63.  Hardrcs,  50.  2  Lev.  34.  Dyer,  303.  3  Comyn's 
Digest  by  Day,  312. 

The  court  of  wards  and  liveries  was  erected  by  the 
32  Henry  VIII.  ch.  46;  it  was  a  court  of  record  and 
equity,  in  which  the  proceeding  on  the  part  of  the 
king,  was  by  information  in  the  name  of  the  attorney 
general,  and  on  the  part  of  a  subject,  by  the  usual 
mode  of  proceeding  appropriate  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  court,  which  extended  to  all  wardships  of  the  kir 
by  statute,  tenure,  or  prerogative,  in  any  lands  or  their 
issues  and  profits,  as  well  as  the  estates  of  idiots  and 
natural  fools,  and  charities  charged  on  the  lands  of  his 
wards  or  tenants,  which  were  in  his  wardship.  4 
Coke's  Institutes,  188.  202.  Bohun  C.  C.  468.  Hobart, 
136. 

The  jurisdiction  of  the  Exchequer  was  taken  away 
from  all  cases  cognizable  by  the  court  of  wards  and 
liveries.  4  Coke's  Institutes,  189,  and  the  statute  33 
Henry  VIII.  ch.  39,declared  the  jurisdiction  of  all  these 
courts  to  be  exclusive  over  the  subject  matter  within 
their  respective  cognizance.  Keble's  Statutes,  555.  2 
Ruffhead's  Statutes,  324. 

The  courts  of  augmentation  and  surveyors  of  the 
king's  revenues — of  exchequer  and  wards  and  liveries, 
had  all  the  powers  of  a  court  of  equity,  in  the  exercise 
of  which  they  proceeded  by  information,  petition,  tra- 
verse of  inquisition,  or  English  bill,  and  decreed  for  or 
against  the  king,  according  to  the  equity  and  con- 
science of  the  case  as  between  subject  and  subject.  7 
Coke's  Reports,  19  b.  Hardress,  27.  176.  230.  502. 
4  Coke's  Institutes,  19.     Hobart,  136. 

A  reference  to  matters  placed  under  the  supervision 
of  these  courts,  will  show  conclusively,  that  during 
their  existence  the  chancellor  could  in  no  capacity  act 
upon  charities  in  any  case  to  which  the  king  was  a  par- 
ty in  interest,  or  where  he  came  into  court  by  the  at- 
torney general;  if  a  charity  was  charged  upon  his  lands, 
or  those  he  held  in  ward,  its  order  and  governance 
belonged  to  some  of  these  courts  exclusively,  and  as 
parens  patrise,*  all  lands  so  given  to  charities  as  to  re- 
quire his  interposition  by  sign  manual,  came  directly 
within  his  wardship— as  in  the  case  of  infants,  idiots, 
and  lunatics.     2  Feere  Williams,  103.  18. 

Hence  all  jurisdiction  over  charities  which  were  too 
vague  and  general  to  vest  according  to  the  ordinary 
rules  of  equity — all  charities  charged  upon  lands  which 
would  have  escheated  to  the  king  or  mesne  lords  but 
for  the  provisions  of  the  statute  of  templars— all  chari- 
ties charged  on  the  suppressed  lands  for  superstitious 
uses  which  would  have  been  seized  by  the  king  under  the 
statutes  of  chaiintries  but  for  the  direction  of  the  statute 
1  Edward  VI. — and  all  cliaiitiea  charged  on  lands  be- 


longing to  the  king's  wards,  was  devolved  on  the  court 
of  wards  and  liveries. 

The  powers  of  this  court  were  derived  from  the  32 
and  So  Henry  VIII  and  not  from  the  43  Elzabeth, 
which  makes  no  mention  of  it.  Yet  we  find  from  Grif- 
fith Flood's  case,  Hobait,  136,  the  authority  of  which  is 
admitted,  that  that  court  decreed  the  establishment  of 
a  charity  out  of  lands  in  wardship  of  the  king,  Floyd 
being  his  tenant,  the  decree  was  made  by  the  ordinary 
pewer  of  the  court,  and  in  a  case  not  only  not  within 
the  43  Elizabeth,  but  expressly  exempted  by  it  as  one 
ol  the  colleges  of  Oxford;  the  only  effect  of  this  statute 
was  to  remove  the  disability  on  corporations  imposed  by 
the  slatute  of  wills. 

VY  hile  the  power  of  this  court  continued, that  of  chan- 
cery over  the  subject  was  necessarily  suspended,  as  the 
king  could  not  proceed  in  it  by  his  sign  manual  ap- 
pointing charities  or  the  chancellor  as  his  substitute;  but 
as  these  charities  were  originally  cognizable  by  the 
chancellor  and  his  jurisdiction  ceased  by  being  trans- 
ferred to  another  court,  and  not  for  any  want  of  a  com- 
petent power  to  effectuate  all  its  objects,  it  would  re- 
vert to  it  on  its  abolition,  as  was  the  case  of  the  exche- 
quer on  the  abolition  of  the  court  of  augmentation.  The 
court  of  wards  was  abolished  with  tenures  in  chivalry, 
first  by  Cromwell's  parliament  and  afterwards  by  the  12 
Car.  2  Keble's  Statutes,1147.  S  Kuffhead,  192;  but  the 
statute  contained  no  provision  for  devolving  its  powers 
on  other  courts.  That  portion  of  its  jurisdiction  which 
grew  out  of  feudal  tenures  was  of  course  extinct,  that 
which  was  founded  on  the  prerogative  of  the  king  in 
the  superstition  of  charities,  the  care  of  lunatics,  infants 
and  idiots  having  been  before  the  erection  of  the  court 
of  wards  within  the  cognizance  of  the  chancellor  re- 
turned to  him  as  an  original  jurisdiction  which  had  been 
merely  suspended.  Fomb.  207.  2  Vern.  342.  3 
Blackstone's  Commentary,  427,  8,  2  Atkyns,  553.  3 
Atkyns,  635.     Mitford's  Pleading,  29. 

When  the  chancellor  resumed  this  branch  of  his  ju- 
risdiction the  proceedings  were  conducted  as  they  had 
originally  been,  and  as  followed  by  the  courts  of  wards, 
according  to  the  usual  course  of  equity  in  all  courts,  by 
modes  of  proceeding  appropriate  to  the  case,  and  ac- 
cording to  the  principles  which  had  been  settled  by 
long  and  uniform  usage  in  the  exercise  of  its  powers, 
by  an  authority  neither  conferred  or  enlarged  by  the 
43  Elizabeth,  or  assumed  from  the  necessity  of  the  case 
on  the  subject  of  charities,  more  than  any  others  to 
which  their  unquestioned  jurisdiction  extended. 

1  he  personal  or  prerogative  jurisdiction  of  the  chan- 
cellor has  been  and  continues  to  be  the  subject  of 
great  diversity  of  opinion  in  England  and  this  country; 
but  the  radical  difference  between  the  two  governments, 
precludes  the  necessity  of  examining  the  question  in 
this  case. 

Here  the  executive  of  the  state,  or  union,  has  no  pre- 
rogative powers  or  authority;  his  sign  manual  can  con- 
fer none  on  a  court  of  chancery;  the  chancellor  is  not 
the  keeper  of  his  conscience,  or  the  attorney-general 
his  representative  in  courts  of  law  or  equity;  the  rights 
and  preiogative  of  the  crown  devolved  on  the  several 
states  by  their  declaration  of  independence,  and  the 
assumption  of  the  powers  of  self-government,  The 
general  supervision  of  infants,  idiots,  lunatics,  and 
charities,  which  thus  devolved  on  them,  can  be  exercis- 
ed only  by  the  authority  of  the  legislature.  A  state 
cannot  be  made  a  party  to  a  suit,  without  its  consent 
expressed  by  a  law  or  resolution,  and  no  judicial  pro- 
ceeding or  process  by  or  against  the  attorney-general, 
unless  by  the  authority  of  the  state,  can  prejudice  its 
rights.  He  can  have  no  control  over  the  fund  which 
may  belong  to  the  state  by  escheat,  on  the  extinction  of 
all  the  obj<  cts  for  which  it  was  created,  and  a  fa  lure  of 
the  heirs  of  the  donor,  or  which  comes  to  the  preroga- 
tive wardship  of  the  state  over  persons  under  legal  disa- 
bilities; neither  can  be  disposed  of  without  an  act  of  the 
legislature,  who  are  the  keepers  of  theirown  conscience, 
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as  fully  in  relation  to  their  prerogative  rights  over  the 
property  of  others,  as  the  original  public  domain  of  the 
state. 

It  suffices  for  the  purposes  of  this  case,  to  have  as- 
certained that  the  original  inherent  powers  of  chancery 
proceeding  as  a  court  of  equity,  according  to  equity 
and  good  conscience,  can  be  exercised  by  thiscouitto 
the  full  extent  of  the  emergency  of  this  case,  indepen- 
dently of  the  43  Elizabeth,  either  by  its  enactments,  or 
any  new  rules  or  principles  of  the  law  of  equity  suppo- 
sed to  have  been  developed  in  its  exposition.  Having 
given  our  views  of  the  equity  jurisdiction  of  the  federal 
courts,  in  the  case  of  Baker,  vs.  Biddle,  we  deem  it  un- 
necessary to  review  them,  as  we  are  fully  satisfied  of  the 
correctness  of  the  opinion  there  delivered.  Its  appli- 
cation to  this  case  will  be  found  to  cover  all  the  ques- 
tions ofjurisdiction  which  can  arise. 

Having  disposed  of  the  objections  to  the  capacity  of 
the  meetings  of  Friends  in  this  and  other  states,  to  take 
by  deed  or  will  for  charitable  purposes;  the  next  sub- 
ject of  inquiry,  is  as  to  the  particular  uses  specified  in 
the  will — in  the  contested  items  which  are, 

No.  9.  The  eight  acre  lut  is  devised  to  the  yearly 
meeting  as  a  fund,  the  income  of  which  is  to  be  paid  as 
an  annual  subscription  into  their  stock — the  application 
of  which  has  been  to  the  printing  and  dissemination  of 
books  and  writings,  that  have  been  approved  of  by  the 
society.     Rep.  of  Master,  Kec.  27. 

10.  The  bequest  of  the  one  thousand  dollars  to  the 
five  monthly  meetings  of  women  friends,  is  for  the  re- 
lief of  the  poor  members  thereof.  These  meetings 
have  a  common  stock  and  treasurer,  and  it  is  applied  to 
the  support  of  the  poor,  and  teaching  poor  gills  trades. 
Rec  28, 

11.  This  is  a  bequest  of  £50,  and  interest  from  the 
year  1759  for  the  use  of  certain  Indians.  The  sum  ap- 
pears to  have  been  received  by  the  father  of  the  testa- 
trix, from  one  Captain  Newcastle,  an  Indian,  for  the 
use  of,  his  cousin,  but  a  small  part  of  it  only  was  paid 
— the  will  directs  this  sum  to  be  put  into  faithful  hands, 
and  was  devised  to  the  treasurer  of  the  yearly  meeting, 
for  the  relief  and  benefit  of  said  Indians;  for  whose  use 
it  had  been  received  by  her  father,  and  was  evidently 
intended  as  the  payment  of  a  debt  which  she  assumed 
by  her  will. 

12.  This  was  a  legacy  to  the  treasurer  of  the  yearly 
meeting  in  Philadelphia,  appointed  to  relieve  the  In- 
dians, to  the  benefit  of  said  Indians.  The  objects  of  the 

'meeting  are  the  civilization  and  improvement  of  the 
Indians  of  the  Seneca  and  Tuscarora  tribes  in  New 
York,  to  supply  them  with  articles  of  husbandry,  oxen, 
irons  for  mills,  Rec.  28.  46* 

17.  Is  a  like  bequest  to  the  treasurer  of  the  Baltimore 
Yearly  Meeting,  for  the  relief,  benefit,  and  civilization 
of  the  Indians  under  their  care,  who  live  in  the  state  of 
Ohio. 


meetings  have  a  stock  and  treasurer.  Rec.  28,  29.,  and 
all  yearly  meetings  have  a  stock.  Rec.  22. 

22.  Is  a  legacy  to  the  citizens  of  Winchester  in  Vir- 
ginia, (which  is  an  incorporated  town,  Kec.  29.)  for  a 
fire  engine  and  hose. 

It  would  be  a  waste  of  time  to  examine  into  the  vali- 
dity of  these  uses;  as  objects  of  charity,  benevolence, 
or  liberality,  by  the  common  or  statute  laws  of*  England 
or  Pennsylvania,  they  are  good  and  valid  by  both.  4 
Wheaton,  45.  17  Sergeant  and  Kawle,  93;  even  the 
statute  9  George  II.  does  not  apply  to  bequests  of  mo- 
ney or  personality,  and  the  testator  has  specified  purpo- 
ses, charitable  in  their  nature,  2  Roper  on  Legacies, 
105,  6.  9  Vezey,  406. 

There  appears  no  adjudication  as  to  a  bequest  for  a 
fire  engine  or  hose,  but  there  needs  no  argument  to 
prove  it  as  much  an  object  o  (public  utility,  as  a  ses- 
sions house.  Pop.  139,  a  town  house,  7.  Johnson's 
CUancery,  294,  or  of  charity,  as  cleansing  streets,  23 
Henry  VIII.  ch.  10.  the  repairing  bridges,  &c.  1  Ed- 
ward VI-  43  Elizabeth;  or  in  case  of  taxes  and  assess- 
ments for  the  preservation  of  the  property  of  the  citi- 
zens. We  should  administer  the  law  of  charity  in  this 
s'ate,  with  little  regard  to  its  principles,  in  excluding 
from  its  protection  so  laudable  an  object  as  this. 

As  to  the  bequests  for  the  benefit  of  the  Indians, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of  their  being  proper  objects  of 
charitable  donations,  as  coming  within  what  Swinburne 
defines,  *«  poor  miserable  persons,"  calling  for  the  aid 
of  the  charitable  and  benevolent.   Swinburne,  66. 

They  have  been  so  recognized  by  the  legislature  of 
the  state  in  the  laws  of  1788,  incorporating  a  society 
for  their  relief  and  improvement,  as  a  pious  and  charita- 
ble purpose,  Laws  of  1788,  p.  40;  in  this  particular,  both 
judges  fully  concur;  though  there  is  a  difference  of 
opinion  on  some  matters  connected  with  this  bequest, 
which  were  much  dwelt  on  in  the  argument  on  both 
sides,  there  is  none  as  to  their  being  proper  objects  of 
charity,  and  that  the  uses  and  purposes  to  which  the 
donations  of  the  Quaker  meetings  are  applied,  are  not 
only  lawful,  but  in  the  highest  degree  deserving  en- 
couragement and  protection. 

We  have  thus  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  de- 
vise of  the  eight  acre  lot,  and  all  the  bequests  in  the 
will  of  Sarah  Zane,  which  have  been  contested,  are 
for  pious  and  charitable  uses  and  purposes,  sanctioned 
by  law. 

The  next  inquiry  is,  are  they  so  limited  or  appointed 
as  to  take  effect  for  the  objects  intended. 

It  must  be  observed,  that  except  the  22d,  the  devises 
are  all  in  trust  for  the  objects  of  the  charities;  the  only 
interest  which  any  of  the  Quaker  societies  have  in  the 
bequests,  is  in  aid  of  their  contributions  for  their  stock, 
which  appears  to  be  made  up  by  assessments  on  the 
different   subordinate   meetings,   but  they  take  in   no 
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No  money  appears  to   have  been  expended  for    other  way  for  any  individual   or  collective  use  or  be- 


this  object  for  some  years  past,  but  the  committee  are 
ready  to  cany  them  into  effect,l"if  they  can  be  found. — 
Rec.  45.    , 

18.  This  is  to  Friends  composing  the  Baltimore 
Yearly  Meeting,  towards  their  "  stock,"  if  they  have 
one,  if  not,  to  one  when  it  is  their  pleasure  to  establish 
it.  It  appears  that  this  meetihg  had  a  stock  at  the  death 
of  testatrix,  which  was  applied  to  the  printing  of  books, 
of  a  religious  character,  or  on  business  of  the  society, 
the  expenses  of  members  attending  the  legislature, 
and  the  keeping  of  Friends'  horsesduring  the  meeting. 
Rec.  35. 

19.  This  is  a  legacy  to  the  Yearly  Meeting  at 
Mount  Pleasant,  in  Ohio,  for  their  stock,  as  in  the 
preceding  clause;  there  is  no  doubt  they  have  a 
stock  for  the  same  purposes  as  other  yearly  meetings. 
Rec.  42. 

20  and  21.  Are  legacies  to  Quaker  meetings  in 
Virginia  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  thereof— towards 
the  enlarging  their  meeting  house,  and  the  erection  of 
a  stone  wall  to  enclose  the  lot  on  which  it  is  built — both 


nefit 

The  organization  of  these  meetings  is  very  regular, 
though  none  of  them  are  incorporated.  Their  grada- 
tion is, — preparative,  monthly,  quarterly,  and  yearly 
meetings — the  latter  having  the  control  of  all  the  subor- 
dinate ones,  but  all  composed  of  the  same  members, 
and  each  meeting  has  its  stock  and  treasurer,  its  appli- 
cation being  directed  by  the  respective  meeting,  to 
agreed,  approved,  and  definite  objects. 

The  testatrix  was  a  member  of  the  Philadelphia 
yearly  meeting,  and  appears  to  have  been  connected, 
in  a  friendly  manner,  with  the  meetings  in  Baltimore, 
Frederick  County,  in  Virginia,  where  she  died,  and 
with  the  meeting  of  Mount  Pleasant,  a  branch  from  the 
meeting  of  Maryland.  We  must  therefore  presume 
her  to  be  familiar  with  the  organization  and  discipline 
of  all  the  meetings,  in  all  their  details,  as  is  evident 
from  the  provisions  of  the  will.  When  she  devotes  part 
of  her  property  to  the  stock  of  a  particular  meeting, 
it  is  most  certainly  her  intention  that  it  shall  be'applicd 
according  to  its  discipline  and  usage,  as   well  known 
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and  understood  by  herself.  It  follows  that  a  contribu- 
tion lo  such  stock,  is  of  the  same  legal  effect  as  if  ihe 
objects  of  its  application  had  been  specified  in  the  will, 
as  in  the  case  of  a  devise  to  a  hospital,  or  any  known 
institution,  it  is  for  the  uses  and  purposes  intended  by 
the  founder;  so  a  devise  by  way  of  contribution  to  a  fund 
devoted  to  specific  objects,  by  a  society  who  make  it  up 
is  in  law  a  devise  to  such  purposes  and  such  only,  il 
can  be  directed  to  no  other  by  the  trustees,  or  a  court, 
though  the  object  may  not  be  clearly  defined.  1  Ver 
non's  Reports,  43,  55,  1  Equity  Cases  Abridged,  99. 
1  Atk    356.   3  Merivale's  Reports,  400. 

It  will  be  ascertained  by  usage,  by  the  situation  and 
circumstances  of  the  testator,  to  discover  what  lie  meant, 
when  the  will  gave  no  explanation,  2  Equity  Cases 
Abridged,  3G6,  &c.  3  Peere  \\  illiams,  145.  As  if  he 
was  a  refugee,  and  devises  generally  to  the  poor,  it 
shall  be  intended  poor  refugees  of  the  same  nalion  as 
himself,  Amb.  422.  Duke  on  Charitable  Uses,  by 
Bridgman,  494,  2  Roper  on  legacies,  147,  S-  P.  Swinb. 
316,  480,  or  "  to  the  charity  school,"  and  there  were 
two  in  the  phice,  evidence  was  received  to  show  that 
the  testator  was  fond  of  the  children  in  one  of  the 
schools,  and  declared  he  would  leave  them  something 
at  his  death.  1  Peere  William.",  674-5.  S.  P.  2  Dallas' 
Reports,  70,  2.  2  Peere  Williams,  141. 

That  a  devise  to  the  poor  of  any  particular  parish  or 
church  is  good,  has  been  often  decided,  2  Roper  on 
Legacies,  147-8,  Tot.  30,  in  this  case  they  are  more 
definite,  being  to  the  poor  of  particular  local  meetings, 
which,  by  reference,  makes  the  designation  complete, 
when  we  advert  to  the  master's  report,  finding  that  at 
the  death  of  the  testatrix,  ard  before  there  were  meet- 
ings of  the  kind  referred  to,  at  each  place  designated  bv 
her  in  the  will,  ^inch,  184,245.  2  Lev.  167-8.  1 
Peere  Williams,  425. 

The  df  vises  for  the  benefit  of  the  Indians,  are  like- 
wise made  specific  by  the  evidence  reported  by  the 
master,  specifying  the  tribes  of  Indians,  and  the  parti- 
cular relief  afforded  by  the  committee  during  thirty 
years,  by  the  expenditure  of  large  sums  of  money, 
from  time  to  time,   under  the  direction  of  the  meeting. 

The  intention  to  apply  the  bequests  in  the  same 
manner,  is  too  apparent  for  any  court  to  entertain  a 
doubt;  if  any  could  exist,  or  should  hereafter  arise,  be- 
fore a  final  decree,  it  is  within  our  unquestioned  pow- 
ers to  direct  farther  evidence  lo  ascertain  and  carry  it 
into  execution,  if  no  other  objtctions  exist  than  the 
want  of  certainty  in  the  will  itself. 

In  1  Wheaton,  l,the  devise  was  to  "  The  Baptist  as- 
sociation, that  for  ordinary  meets  at  Philadelphia  annu- 
ally," which  "I  allow  to  be  a  perpetual  fund  for  the 
educatirn  of  youths  of  the  Baptist  denomination,  who 
shall  appear  promising  for  the  ministry,  always  giving 
a  preference  to  the  descendants  of  my  father's  family," 
The  court  declared  the  association  lo  be  described  with 
sufficient  accuracy,  page  26,  and  that  such  a  legacy 
would  be  sustained  in  England,  page  29,  so  that 
there  was  no  doubt  of  the  validity  of  the  devise,  had 
the  trustees  been  capable  of  taking  for  the  objects  in- 
tended. 

In  Wit  man  vs.  Lex,  the  devise  was  "to  St.  Michael 
and  Zion  Churches,  to  be  laid  out  in  bread  for  the  poor 
of  the  Lutheran  congregatiop,  of  which  the  testator 
was  a  member,  and  towards  the  education  of  young 
students  of  that  congregation,  under  the  direction  of  the 
vestrymen  of  the  first  named  churches,"  and  held  good. 
17  Sergeant  &.  Rawle,  90,  9.1. 

So  of  land  appropriated  by  deed  fur  public  u<es  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Inhabitants  of  a  town,  as  a  majority 
may  order  and  direct,  6  Sergeant  &.  Uawle,  211.  So  of 
a  lot  marked  in  the  plan  of  a  town,  "  for  ihe  Lutheran 
Church,"  for  religious  purposes,  2  Peters,  578.  Ibis 
was  held  good  without  further  description  of  either  the 
donees  or  uses,  and  to  take  effect  when  the  church 
shou'd  be  erected. 

The  court  took  into  consideration   the  use  to  which 


the  lot  had  been  appropriated  from  the  time  of  the 
donation,  which  was  for  a  meeting  house  and  burying 
ground,  and  though  the  house  had  fallen  down  from 
decay  and  no  new  one  had  been  erected,  they  decreed 
it  to  be  enjoyed  according  to  the  former  use. 

A  legacy  to  the  town  of  New  Rocltelle,  to  erect  a 
town  house  to  transact  public  business  in,  has  been 
held  a  snfficient  description  of  the  charity.  7  Johnson's 
C.  294.   S.  P.   1  Chancery  Cases,  134. 

Courts  of  Chancery  act  under  an  obligation  to  effect- 
uate charitable  donations  by  all  the  means  in  their  pow- 
er. 2  Freemen,  261.330.  3  Merivale's  Reports,  391, 
more  liberally  than  in  private  cases  without  regarding 
the  form  or  prayer  of  the  bill.  1  Atkyns,  356,  1  Bro. 
Ch.  Cas.  12.  2  Vezey,  sr-  426.  1  Vezey,  sr.  418.  2 
Equity  Cases  Abr.  198.  11  Vezey,  365.  1  Vezey,  sr. 
468.  75. 

It  is  enough  that  the  testator  expresses  his  general 
intention  to  establish  a  charity  by  making  a  donation  to 
any  object  deemed  charitable  in  law  or  by  using  the 
word  charity.  9  Vezey,  399.  10  Vezey,  535.  17  Ser- 
geant &  Rawle,  93.  4  Wheaton,  45,  wherever  a  trust 
is  created  for  charitable  purposes  the  mode  by  which  it 
is  to  be  effected  or  the  specific  objects  of  its  application 
are  not  material  to  its  validity:  2  Roper  on  Legacies, 
140,  and  cases  cited,  3  Peters,  119.  l' Atkyns,  469.  3 
Bro.  Ch.  Cas.  528.  7  Vezey,  69.  86. 

They  are  put  on  the  footing  of  dedications  of  propor- 
ty  to  public  benefit  requiring  no  particular  grantee  or 
trustee  capable  of  taking,  though  the  object  is  not  in 
esse  at  the  time  of  the  devise.  9  Cranch.  331,  2.  2 
Peters,  582,  3.  6  Peters,  437,  the  land  remans  charg- 
ed with  the  charity  in  the  hands  of  Ihe  heir  till  the  ob- 
ject comes  into  existence.  2  Vent.  319.  3  Peters,  114, 
19.  Duke  on  Charitable  Uses  by  Bridgman,  534; 
so  of  money  in  the  hands  of  a  trustee,  the  profits  accu- 
mulate for  the  benefit  of  the  fund.  2  Atkyns,  238. 

Chancery  will  establish  the  charity  on  the  application 
of  any  person  who  has  any  interest  in  the  fund  in  his 
own  right,  or  as  an  inhabitant  or  a  parish  ofiVer.  1 
Chancery  Cases,  134,  a  member  of  a  society  having  a 
common  benefit  from  the  donation,  or  a  committee  of  a 
voluntary  association  without  charter,  though  they  could 
sustain  no  action  at  law.  2  Peters,  584,  5,  "according 
to  what  may  be  collected  to  be  the  true  meaning  and 
intent  of  the  donor,  notwithstanding  any  failure  or  de- 
fect in  the  bequests,  gifts,  or  grants,"  as  is  correctly 
expressed  in  the  rejected  law  of  1712. 

The  courts  of  this  country  have  gone  pari  passu  with 
those  of  England  in  aiding  defective  descriptions  or  de- 
signations of  the  places,  objects,  or  purposes,  of  chari- 
ty, wherever  they  could  by  the  terms  of  the  instrument 
connected  with  extrinsic  circumstances,  give  locality 
and  application  to  lite  fund  according  to  the  intent  of 
the  donor  as  near  as  may  be-  3  Peters,  1 17 

Words  will  be  construed  in  their  most  liberal  and 
expanded  meaning  in  order  lo  make  out  the  substance 
ofa  charity  capable  of  being  aided  on  equitable  princi- 
ples; or  the  existence  of  a  trust  in  the  heir  at  law,  de- 
visee, or  executor,  in  the  execution  of  which  any  indi- 
vidual or  society  has  an  interest  which  can  be  enjoyed 
by  them,  or  held  for  their  use  consistently  with  the 
terms  of  the  donation  by  an  equitable  right,  chancery 
will  draw  to  it  the  legal  interest,  and  give  it  full  effect 
by  a  plan  to  be  drawn  up  tinder  the  direction  of  the 
court  by  a  master  or  the  trustee. 

An  inscription  on  a  tombstone  has  been  held  suffi- 
cient. Duke  on  Charitable  Uses  by  Bridgman,  349.  66. 
Or  any  direction  by  any  writing,  w  hich  can  be  deemed  to 
be  a  limitation,  disposition,  assignment,  or  an  appoint, 
ment,  or  gift  of  property  to  a  charitable  use — it  will  be 
enforced  against  parties  and  privies,  except  purchasers 
for  valuable  consideration  of  money  or  land,  without 
notice  of  the  trust — not  regarding  the  form  of  the  in> 
strument.  Moore's  Reports,  888.  Com.  250.  Prece- 
dents, Uh.  471.  Sugden  on  Powers,  222,  3.  A  direc- 
tion by  a  nuncupative  will,  was  held  to  be  an  appoint- 
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merit  or  limitation  before  thu  statute  of  wills.  Dyer,  72. 
pi.  2.     Swinburne,  56.  68.   Toth.ll,  31. 

Chancery  acts  whenever  there  is  a  trust.  3  Atkyns, 
108.  2  Peere  Williams,  326,  which  never  fails  for  want 
of  a  trustee.  1  Pennsylvania  Reports,  51,2.  though 
he  die s  before  the  testator.  2  Equity  Cases  Abridged, 
193.1  Bro.Ch.Cas.  15  Amb.  571.  3  Bio.Ch.Cas.  528,re- 
fuses  to  act  or  abuses  his  trust.  2  Chancery  Cases,  131. 
7Comyn's  Dgest  by  Day,  772;  chancery  will  remove 
him  and  appoint  another,  2  Ch.  Reports,  78,  9.  2 
Equity  C  ,ses  Abridged,  194,  or  compel  him  to  assign  it. 
Finch.  269. 

These  are  the  principles  of  equity  which  the  Supreme 
Court  in  17  Sergeant  and  Kav/le  91,  2,  declare  to  be 
the  common  law  of  the  state  which  have  been  uniform- 
ly applied  as  far  as  the  powers  of  the  courts  could  be 
extended  to  the  exercise  of  chancery  jurisdiction;  since 
the  acts  of  1818,  1825,  and  28,  they  can  be  applied  to 
all  trusts  as  fuliy  as  they  can  be  in  England  by  the  com- 
mon law  of  equity,  or  the  provisions  or  construction  of 
any  statute. 

They  cover  all  the  ground  of  equity  which  it  is  ne 
cessary  to  assume  fi  r  the  decision  of  this  cases  the  de- 
fendant is  a  trustee  for  the  purposes  of  the  will,  the  be- 
quests are  to  trustees  either  named  or  designated,  who 
are  capable  of  holding  and  distributing  the  funds  en- 
trusted to  their  management,  the  cestuis  qui  trust  are 
either  sufficiently  described  or  easily  ascertained  by 
extrinsic  circumstances,  and  the  uses  for  which  the  dis- 
positions are  made,  are  not  only  valid  but  favored  and 
protected  by  the  law  which  we  can  effectua'e  without 
the  exercise  or  any  personal  or  prerogative  jurisdiction. 

We  shall  direct  the  administrator  de  bonos  non  cum 
tettamenlo  annexe/,  to  pay  the  respective  bequests  to 
the  persons  appointed  to  receive  and  distribute  them. 
They  will  be  considered  as  trustees,  acting  under  the 
superv  sion  of  this  court,  as  a  court  of  chancery,  with 
the  same  powers  over  trusts  as  courts  of  equity  in  Eng- 
land, and  the  courts  of  tlds  state  possess  and  exercise. 
Though  our  original  cognizance  of  the  case  depends  on 
the  residence  ot  the  parties  to  the  suit,  yet  when  the 
fund  is  under  our  control,  we  can  proceed  in  its  final 
distribution  among  the  different  claimants  in  the  same 
manner,  as  if  each  was  a  party  compel  ent  to  become  an 
original  complainant  by  original  bill.  Fide  Baker  vs. 
Biddle,  MSS. 

When  the  fund  shall  be  so  ascertained,  as  to  be  capa- 
ble of  a  final  distribution,  it  will  be  directed  to  be  appli- 
ed exclusively  to  the  objects  designated  in  the  will,  as 
they  existed  at  the  time  of  her  death,  and  shall  con- 
tinue till  a  filial  decree;  if  any  shall  then  appear  to 
have  become  extinct,  the  portion  bequeathed  to  such 
object,  must  fall  into  the  residuary  fund  as  a  lapsed 
legacy.  Its  appointment  to  other  purposes  or  cestuis 
qui  trust,  than  those  which  can,  by  equitable  construc- 
tion, be  brought  within  the  intention  of  the  will  or  do- 
nor, is  an  exercise  of  that  branch  of  the  jurisdiction  ol 
the  chancellor  of  England,  which  has  been  conferred 
on  this  court  by  no  law,  and  cannot  be  exercised  "  vlr- 
tuti  officii,"  under  our  forms  of  government. 

As  the  amount  of  the  personal  estate  is  evidently  far 
short  of  the  legacies  made  payable  by  the  will,  there 
must  oe  a  failure  or  abatement,  unless  the  necesary 
amount  can  be  raised  out  of  the  real  estate  not  specifi- 
cally devised.  The  testator  has  authorize  d  the  execu- 
tor to  sell  the  house  in  tlustnut  sireet,  and  the  Mai  Ibo- 
rough  estate  in  Virginia,  his  powers  devolve  on  the 
admini-trator  D.  B.  N.  C.  T.  A.,  by  the  acts  of  assem- 
bly of  this  state;  3  Smith's  Laws  of  Pennsylvania, 
433-4.  6  ibid,  102;  and  as  he  is  a  parly  before  us,  we 
can  compel  their  execution,  if  the  laws  of  Virginia  re- 
cognize them  as  competent.  But  he  has  no  power 
over  any  other  portions  ot  the  real  estate,  nor  are  the 
heirs  at  law,  or  residuary  devises,  parties  to  the  suit;  so 
that  no  decree  which  we  could  make  would  bind  them, 
or  the  land  situated  in  another  state;  our  jurisdiction 
being  both  limited  and  local,  we  cannot  compel  parties 


who  reside  out  of  the  state,  to  appear  on  our  process,  and 
a  sale  of  land  in  Virginia,  under  the  authority  of  the 
court  alone,  would  puss  no  title  to  the  puichaser. 

It  is  an  acknowledged  principle,  that  the  title  and 
disposition  of  real  properly,  is  exclusively  subject  to 
the  laws  of  the  country  where  it  is  situated,  which  can 
alone  prescribe  the  mode  by  which  a  title  can  pass 
fiom  one  person  to  another;  7  Crunch.  116.  6  Wheaton 
579.  9  Wheaton,  571.  10  Wheaton,  202;  to  which 
may  be  added  the  case  of  Bryant  vs.  Hunter,  to  which 
we  have  been  referred,  as  authorizing  the  sale  of  the 
Virginia  lands,  now  asked  to  be  directed.  Fide  2 
Wheaton,  32,  &c. 

That  was  a  suit  originating  in  this  court,  affecting' 
land  in  Kentucky;  but  as  only  five-sixths  of  the  land 
were  represented  by  the  parties  to  ihe  suit,  the  court 
confined  their  decree  of  sale  to  the  interest  of  the  five 
parties  before  them*  the  sixth  party  in  interest  resided 
in  Virginia,  as  to  whom  the  Supreme  Court  declared, 
"That  the  complainant  must  pursue  his  remedy,  unless 
her  representatives  shall  have  the  prudence  voluntarily 
to  join  in  the  sales  ot  any  land,  that  may  be  made  under 
this  decree."     4  Wheaton,  34.  44,  45. 

We  are  therefore  following  all  these  decisions  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  in  refusing  to  make  any  further  order 
of  sale  of  real  estate,  oiher  than  the  two  parts  thereof 
embraced  in  the  power  given  by  the  will. 

The  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  state, 
and  of  the  High  Court  of  Errors,  which  bear  on  the 
residuary  devise  in  this  will,  may  derange  some  of  the 
specific  devises;  if  the  legac:es  are  a  charge  on  the 
real  estate  specifically  devised,  they  might  affect  not 
only  the  devise  of  the  eight  acre  lot,  given  to  the  yearly 
meeting,  but  other  devises  to  persons,  not  parties  to 
the  suit,  who  must  be  heard  before  we  can  make  any 
decree,  touching  such  parts  of  the  real  estate.  The 
application  of  the  rule  laid  down  in  Tucker  vs.  Hat  sen- 
clever,  3  Yeates,  294.  9>J.   2   Binney's  App,  525.  31 

Nichols  vs.  Pottletkwait-2  Dallas,  131.  Wit  man  vs. 
Norton,  6  Binuey,  396;  and  Commonwealth  vs.  Shelly, 
13  Sergeant  and  Rawle,  348,  would  absorb  much  of  the 
real  estate  to  pay  the  legacies;  but  if  they  should  be 
considered  as  a  charge  only  on  the  residuary  fund,  ac- 
cording to  Shaw  vs.  Ml  Cameron,  1 1  Sergeant  and  Rawle, 
252,  they  will  not  affect  the  devised  lands.  On  this 
point  we  have  formed  no  opinion. 

It  remains  only  to  apply  the  foregoing  view  to  the 
law  of  Pennsylvania  to  the  dispositions  of  the  will  in 
question. 

1.  To  the  devise  of  the  tight  acre  lot  to  the  yearly 
meeting. 

We  know  historically  that  this  has  been  a  religious 
society  from  the  settlement  of  the  province.  We  know 
from  the  acts  of  the  legislature,  that  they  have  held 
real  estate,  and  yet  hold  it,  under  deeds  from  the  pro- 
prietor, from  individuals,  and  by  the  laws  of  the  state 
guaranteed  by  all  its  constitutions,  have  a  perfect  right 
and  capacity  to  take,  hold,  and  enjoy  property  without 
incorporation,  or  tenure  in  mortmain. 

2.  The  bequest  to  the  monthly  meetings  of  women 
friends,  is  for  a  charitable  use,  which  is  good  and  lawful, 
and  they  are  cpable  of  taking  and  distributing  the 
charity,  according  to  the  will  of  the  donor  in  the  most 
liberal  and  ample  sort. 

3.  The  bequest  of  the  thirty  pounds  received  by  the 
father  of  the  testatrix  from  Captain  Newcastle  and  the 
interest,  we  consider  to  be  intended  as  the  payment  of 
a  debt  whieh  she  considered  herself  to  be  mo'ralh  and 
equitably  bound  to  pay,  and  therefore  direct  it  to  be 
paid  by  the  executor  as  a  debt  of  the  estate,  to  such  In- 
dians as  are  the  relations  of  the  said  Newcastle,  if  lo  be 
found,  if  not  to  be  found,  to  remain  subject  to  the  future 
order  of  the  court. 

4.  As  to  the  devises  to  the  Indians,  our  opinion  is, 
that  they  are  good  and  valid.  That  the  treasurer  of 
the  societies  or  meetings,  or  their  commi  tees  for  the 
time  being,  are  capable  of  taking  and  distributing  the 
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fund  as  a  trustee  under  their  direction,  and  that  Indians 
are  proper  objects  of  charitable  bequests.  But  they 
are  to  be  applied  to  the  relief  of  such  Indians  as  have 
heretofore  been  under  the  care  and  supervision  of  the 
yearly  meeting's,  or  their  committees  respectively,  and 
to  be  distributed  only  for  such  objects  and  purposes  as 
were  custumary  in  the  lifetime  of  the  testatrix,  such 
being'  her  manifest  intention. 

5.  As  to  all  the  devises  to  or  for  the  benefit  of  the 
different  meetings  of  Friends  in  Baltimore,  Virginia,  and 
Ohio,  we  are  clearly  of  opinion  that  they  are  good  and 
valid  in  law,  and  decree  accordingly. 

6.  As  to  the  bequest  to  the  citizens  of  Winchester,  to 
purchase  a  lire-engine,  we  consider  it  goudas  a  charita- 
ble use,  or  One  tending  to  public  profit  and  the  safely 
of  property,  and  in  case  of  taxes  and  burthens  on  the 
citizens;  this  is  the  substance  and  intent  of  the  bequest, 
and  being  given  for  a  good  and  meritorious  object,  it  is 
not  material  by  what  name  it  is  given,  whether  to  the 
corporation,  or  the  citizens  who  compose  it,  it  must  take 
effect,  notwithstanding  any  misnomer  or  other  defects 
of  name,  form,  or  circumstance. 

7.  The  bond  of  Isaac  Zane  appealing  to  us  to  have 
been  assumed  by  the  testatrix  as  honestly  due  by  one 
of  her  near  relations,  ought  to  be  considered  in  equity 
as  a  debt  due,  and  be  paid  by  the  executor  out  of  her 
estate,  as  such  was  evidently  her  intention,  and  from 
the  evidence  reported  by  the  master,  we  think  the  party 
now  before  the  court  entitled  to  receive  it,  and  decree 
accordingly. 

8.  We  order  and  decree,  that  the  administrator  de 
bonis  nun  make  sale  of  the  house  and  lot  in  Ches- 
nut  street  at  such  time  and  place  as  the  court  may 
hereafter  direct,  or  private  sale,  at  his  discretion. 

9.  Also  to  make  sale  of  the  Marlborough  estate  in 
Virginia,  in  the  same  manner,  if  such  sale  is  authorized 
by  the  law  of  Virginia.  If  such  sale  is  not  authorized, 
then  we  order  and  direct  the  administrator  to  make 
application  for  such  authority  to  the  legislature  or  such 
judicial  tribunal  as  by  the  law  of  that  state  is  competent 
Jo  authorize  such  sale,  accoiding  to  the  will  of  the  tes- 
tatrix, or  the  order  of  this  court. 

We  have  been  asked  to  go  farther,  and  decree  a  sale 
of  all  the  undevised  estate  of  the  testatrix,  as  necessary 
to  provide  a  fund  to  meet  the  various  legacies  and  be- 
quests. The  counsel  who  made  the  application  con- 
sidering that  the  residuary  clause  in  the  will  was  to  be 
so  construed,  that  nothing  should  pass  under  it  till  all 
the  former  dispositions  were  satisfied. 

As  the  residuary  devisees  are  not  before  the  court, 
and  would  not  be  bound  by  its  decree,  we  have  not 
considered,  and  shall  express  no  opinion  on  that  sub- 
ject — having  no  power  to  affect  real  property  in  another 
state,  but  through  the  parties  in  interest,  or  those  hav- 
ing power  over  it,  we  must  confine  our  order  for  the 
sale  of  the  estate  to  such  parts  of  it  as  are  in  the  hands, 
or  within  the  control  ol  the  administrator  under  the  au- 
thority of  the  will.  We  have  full  power  to  see  that  the 
will  be  faithfully  and  religiously  observed  and  executed, 
but  none  to  order  a  sale  not  directed  to  be  made  by  any 
of  its  provisions. 


UNION  CANAL  COMPANY. 

Annual  Report  of  the  Managers  of  the  Union  Canal 
Company  of  Pennsylvania,  to  the  Stockholders  No- 
vember, 18th,  1834. 

The  lleport  required  to  be  made  by  the  President 
and  Managers  of  the  Union  Canal  Company  to  the 
Stockholders,  in  conformity  with  the  provisions  of  the 
charter,  is  offered,  on  this  occasion,  not  without  much 
gratification  on  their  part,  as  it  exhibits  the  success  of 
this  important  work,  becoming  yearly  more  and  more 
evident, 

The  increased  intercourse  with  the  interior  of  the 
state,  and  particularly  the  western  regions,  through  this 


I  medium;  the  facilities  of  such  intercourse,  with  the 
economy  and  safety  of  canal  transportation;  together 
I  with  the  augmentation  and  progressively  increasing 
I  revenue  arising  from  tulln,-  are  all  sure  indications  of 
!  present  as  uell  as  the  future  prosperity  of  this  impor- 
tant work:  important,  not  only  as  -a  connecting  link 
|  with  the  great  state  canals,  but  as  also  in  regard  lo  the 
I  c<  mmercial  advantages  it  presents  to  the  inhabitants  of 
j  the  interior,  and  to  the  citizens  of  Philadelphia,  by  the 
increased  facdities,  of  trade  through  this  avenue. 

The  Canal  contiued  open,  for  navigable  purposes 
last  year,  until  the  15th  of  December:  about  which  time 
it  was  necessary  to  draw  the  water  off,  for  the  purpose 
of  making  neces-ary  and  extensive  repairs. 

It  was  prepared  for  the  passage  of  loaded  boats  earlier 
this  spring  than  at  any  preceding  period;  and,  in  fact, 
the  first  boat  passed  the  summit  level  of  the  Union 
Canal  on  the  9th  day  of  March  last. 

It  is  a  pleasing  reflection,  that,  notwithstanding  the 
uncommonly  dry  season  of  the  past  summer,  and  pre- 
sent autumn,  there  has  been  no  suspension  of  trade,  on 
this  canal,  in  consequence  of  a  scarcity  of  water.  The 
summit  level,  (of  which  fears  have  heretofore  been  en- 
tertained,) had  not  only  at  all  times  a  sufficient  supply 
of  water  for  the  passage  of  boats  with  cargoes  of  from 
twenty-five  to  thirty  tons  each,  but  also  acted  as  a 
reservoir,  in  furnishing  a  supply  to  some  of  the  levels 
immediately  east  of  it,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Meyers- 
town,  where  the  nature  of  the  limestone  ground  has 
always  proved  a  great  drain  upon  the  Canal,  by  leaks, 
difficult  to  overcome,  and  «  hich  can  only  be  effectually 
remedied  by  planking.  Part  of  these  levels  were 
lined  with  plank  last  season;  and  will  be  completed,  as 
well  as  all  the  other  defective  parts,  during  the  ensuing 
winter,  and  be  ready  for  the  opening  of  the  canal  next 
spring- 
In  thus  keeping  up,  during  this  extraordinary 
drought,  an  ample  supply  of  water  for  navigable  pur- 
poses, occasional  use  was  made  of  the  steam-engine, 
which  had  recently  been  established  at  Mr.  McLaugh- 
lin's pond,  near  Lebanon,  for  the  purpose  of  elevating 
and  conducting  the  water  from  that  point  to  the  summit 
level.  The  efficacy  of  these  works,  in  producing  the 
desired  result,  has  been  completely  and  satisfactorily 
tested  the  present  season.  The  Great  Dam  on  the 
Swatara,  at  the  Gap  of  the  Blue  Mountain,  has  been 
largely  drawn  upon,  during  the  dry  season,  for  keeping 
up  a  supply  of  water  on  the  main  line  of  Canal,  and  has 
entirely  answered  this  important  purpose.  Owing  to 
the  large  supply  of  water  necessarily  drawn  from  this 
grand  reservoir,  and  the  long  continued  drought  in  the 
mountain  region,  the  navigation  from  Pine  Grove  has 
been  interrupted  for  the  latter  part  of  the  season. 

The  improvements  contemplated,  and  explained  in 
the  Keport  of  last  year,  have  bee  n  prosecuted  with  as 
much  despatch  as  was  compatible  with  the  nature  of  the 
work,  without  interfering  with  the  navigation. 

The  new  Cylindrical  Feeder,  from  the  water-works 
on  the  Swatara  to  the  summit  level,  is  in  part  executed, 
and  will  be  completed  early  next  season  By  the  re- 
commendation of  the  Engineer,  Benjamin  Ajcrigg,  Esq. 
it  has  been  deemed  proper,  both  for  permanency  and 
economy,  to  construct  as  much  of  the  Cylindrical  Feed- 
er of  brick-work  as  practicable.  Where  the  Feeder 
crosses  ravines,  and  has  to  be  elevated  above  the  ground 
the  wooden  cylinder  is  used,  raised  upon  substantial 
frame  trestles. 

The  Committee  of  Inspection,  who  lately  returned 
from  visiting  the  works  of  the  Company,  report  most 
favorably  on  this  part  of  the  improvement,  constructed 
under  the  eye  of  a  competent  Engineer,  as  being  well 
adapted  for  the  important  purpose  intended,  of  conduct- 
ing the  water  through  this  extended  cylinder  of  three 
miles  and  quarter,  without  being  subject,  as  hereto- 
fore, to  a  great  loss  by  means  of  leakage  and  evapora- 
tion. They  also  speak  of"  finding  the  whole  main  line 
of  the  Canal  in  excellent  navigable  order,  with  the  ex- 
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ception  of  points  near  Meyerstown,  and  in  the  vicinity 
of  Hammaker's  Dam,  which  will  be  remedied  before 
another  boating  season  arrives.  The  necessary  plank 
and  materials  for  those  defective  parts  being  purchased, 
and  already  on  the  ground,  and  waiting  for  the  cessa- 
tion of  trade  upon  the  Canal,  to  commence  operations, 
not  only  there,  but  to  continue  and  finish  with  double 
lining  the  bottom  of  the  summit  level. 

The  necessary  expenses  attending  these  improve- 
ments have  been  great;  and  the  fund  from  which  they 
were  payable,  viz.  the  State  subscription  of  §200,000, 
not  being  available,  in  consequence  of  the  depressed 
state  of  the  money  market,  the  Managers,  agreeably  to 
the  recommendation  of  the  stock  and  Loan  Holders, 
applied  the  receipts  of  tolls  to  the  payment  of  these 
expenses,  which  will  be  chargeable  to  the  State  Loan, 
and  liquidated  from  this  fund  as  soon  as  the  same  can 
be  advantageously  disposed  of :  §20,000  only  of  the 
Stock  having  yet  been  sold,  at  a  fraction  above  the  par 
value. 

The  tolls  received  the  current  year,  from  the  first 
day  of  November,  1833,  to  the  first  of  November,  1834, 
amount  to  §119,870  55  cents;  being  an  increase  of 
nearly  one-sixth  beyond  the  receipts  of  the  preceding 
year,  and  upwards  of  double  the  amount  received  for 
Tolls  in  1832. 

It  will  be  perceived  by  the  statement  annexed,  that 
the  principal  increase  in  Tolls  for  the  present  year  has 
been  derived  from  the  quantities  of  merchandise  ship- 
ped westward.  A  much  greater  increase  would,  no 
doubt,  have  taken  place,  had  the  waters  of  the  Ohio 
and  the  Susquehanna  been  in  a  state  adapted  to  the 
navigation  of  these  important  streams.  The  long-con- 
tinued drought,  however,  east  as  well  as  west  of  the 
mountains,  afFec'ed  these  rivers  to  such  a  deg-e  e,  that 
it  was  not  practicable  to  forward  the  produces  of  the 
west,  without  great  inconvenience  to  points  on  the 
canal,  from  whence  they  might,  at  a  cheap  and  easy 
rate,  find  a  profitably  eastern  market.  Thi-se  disap- 
pointments will  occur,  when  we  have  only  the  natural 
streams  to  rely  on:  they  are,  however,  yearly  and  daily 
passing  away.  The  obstacles  which  nature  has  placed 
in  the  way  are  fast  removing  by  the  persevering  energy, 
industry,  and  skill  of  man  Pennsylvania  his  done 
much  to  accomplish  this.  The  stupendous  works  of 
the  State,  by  means  of  canals  and  rail  roads,  extending 
the  whole  length  of  the  Commonwealth  from  east  to 
west,  and  embracing  the  fertile  valleys  of  the  North 
and  West  Branches  of  the  Susquehanna,  are  proud  mo- 
numents of  her  capacity,  enterprise,  and  of  her  resour- 
ces. When  we  contemplate  these  works  of  Internal  im- 
provement now  completed,(or  nearly  so,)  when  we  take 
into  consideration  the  much  desired  connection  with 
the  Ohio  Canal,  and  all  the  other  varied  sources  from 
which  trade  may  be  expected  to  be  multiplied  by  the 
facilities  thus  afforded;  we  may  congratulate  ourselves 
upon  the  happy  issue  of  what  has  already  been  accom- 
plished, and  look  with  flattering  anticipations  as  it  re- 
gards our  future  prospects.  In  full  confidence  that  the 
Union  Canal,  from  its  structure,  location,  and  abundant 
supply  of  water,  will  be  one  of  the  principal  auxiliaries 
in  promoting  the  internal  trade  of  the  State,  the  Mana- 
gers of  which,  after  having  expended  large  sums  of  mo- 
ney in  prosecuting  their  work,  and  acting  as  the  ad- 
vanced pioneers  in  connecting  the  waters  of  the  east 
with  that  of  the  west,  congratulate  their  Stockholders 
upon  the  cheering  prospects  of  an  ample  enumeration 
for  the  heavy  expenditures  incurred. 

The  subjoinedstatement  exhibits  the  Treasurer's  An- 
nual Account  of  Receipts  and  Expenditures;  also  the 
amount  of  tolls  received;  together  with  the  quantity  of 
tonnage,  and  particular  kinds  of  articles,  transported 
through  the  Union  Canal,  from  the  first  day  of  Novem- 
ber, 1833,  to  the  first  day  of  November,  1834. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted,  by 

WILLI  VM  READ,  President- 

PuiLinr.LrmA,  Nov.    18,  1834. 

Vot.  XIV.  44 


Union  Canal  Company  of  Pennsylvania  in  account  with 

Thomas  P.  Roberts,  Treasurer. 

DR. 

Nov.   1.  1833. 

To   Cash  expended  by  the  Board  of  Managers  from 
November  1,   1833,  to  February    1,  1834.  viz:  — 

Salaries  to  officers  §1,125  00 

Remitted  William  Lehman 
resident  engineer,  to 
meet  payments  at  Leba- 
non, for  improvement  and 
repairs,  lock  keepers'  and 
collectors'  wages,  and  in- 
cidental expenses,  at  that 
place)  16,949  35 

Paid  for  lead  for  iron  pipes  180  00 

Balance     of     interest   due 

Stockholders  2,000  00 

Loaned  on  collateral  secu- 
rity 5,000  00 

Fees  for  professional  ser- 
vices 400  00 

Current  expenses  224  68 

Issuing  permits  at  Fairmount       384  50 

On  account  of  weigh  Scales 
at  Pine  Grove  300  00 

For  surveying,  drafts.  &c.  221  25 

§26,784  78 

Feb.  1,1834. 

To  Cash  expended  from  February  1,  1834.  to  May  1, 
1834,  viz. 

Salaries  to  officers  $1,125  00 

Remitted  William  Lehman, 
resident  engineer,  to  meet 
payments  at  Lebanon,  for 
improvement  and  repairs, 
lock  keepers'  and  col- 
lectors' wages,  and  inci- 
dent I  expenses  24,669   16 

Old  dividend  360  00 

Oil  for  water  works  68  54 

Balance  in  full  for  weigh 

locks,  scales,  8cc.  4,691  65 

Interest  on  Stock  of  the 
new  subscription  13,500  00 

William  Lehman,  R.  E.  old 

account  50  00 

J.  Good,  advanced  him  for 

change  25  00 

Current  expenses  398  23 

— 44,887  58 

Aug.  1. 

To  Cash   expended  from   May   1,  1834,  to  August  1, 
1834. 

Officers'  salaries  $1,125  00 

Remitted  William  Lehman,  x 

res'dent  engineer.to  meet 
payments  at  Lebanon,  for 
improvement  and  repairs, 
lock  keepers'  and  col- 
lectors' wages,  incidental 
expenses,  Sec  18,630  71 

Interest  on  loans,  due  July 

16ih  24,574  50 

Band  iron  for  tunnel  cylin- 
ders 3,790  21 

Fees  for  professional  ser- 
vices 300  00 

Oil  for  water  works  356  36 

Old  dividends  and  interest  318  35 

Current  expenses  532  71 

49,327  84 

May  1. 

To  Cash  expended  from  August  1,  1834,  to  November 

1,  1834:  viz.— 

Salaries  to  officers  §1,125  00 
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William  Lehman,  Resident 
Engineer,  to  meet  pay- 
ment at  Lebanon,  for  im- 
provements and  repairs, 
lock  keepers'  and  col- 
lectors' wages,  inciden- 
tal expenses,  Sec.  18,166  62 

Oil  and  spun  yarn  for  water 

works  156  75 

Interest  on  stock  and  loans    38,086  50 

Damages  600  00 

Issuing  permits  at  Fair- 
mount  204  00 

Current  Expenses  239  70 

Balance 


58,578  57 
6,924  13 


§186,502 


Nov.  1,  1833. 

By  balance  as  per  last  settlement  #8,326  64 

By  Cash  received  from  November  1,  1833,  to  February 
1,  1834.  viz.— 

From  tolls  $13,398  04 

From  limestone  sold  2  88 

From  lumber  sold  88  28 

From  J.  Good,  amount  re- 
turned 25  00 

From  lottery  contract  7,500  00 

From  coal  screenings  sold  7  50' 


21,021  70 


Feb.l,  1834. 
By  Cash  received  from  February  1,  to  May  1. 
From  Interest  on  State  Loan 

of  $200,000  4,500  00 

From  loans  returned,  inclu- 
ding interest  18,808  83 
From  limestone  sold  11  72 
From  wood  sold  3  12 
From  tolls                               19,797  44 


Statement  of  the  Amount  of  Tonnage  which  passed  the 
union  Canal,  from  the  1st  of  November,  1833,  to 
the  1st  of  November  1834. 

Articles  that  passed  from  West  to  East. 

Tons  cwt.  qr.  lb.     Tons  cwt.  qr.  lb. 

Flour,  63,972  bar- 
rels 6,111  13     3     9 

Wheat   and    Rye, 
299,818  bushels  8,030  17    1  23 

Whiskey,    13,627 

barrels  1,825     117 

Iron,  bar,  pig,  and 


castings               3,617     1 

0  12 

Iron  ore                   1,173  00 

0  00 

Coal,  bituminous   2,578  00 

0  00 

Coal,  anthracite     6,911  14 

0  00 

Lumber                12,995  12 

0  00 

Shingle3                  3,139     0 

0  00 

Staves                         593     1 

0  00 

Tobacco                  1,010  11 

0  06 

Sundries — consist- 

ingof  corn.flax- 

seed.hemp.wool' 

clover  seedjard, 

butter,pork,live 

hogs,  bacon, lea- 

ther, limestone, 

lime,marble,&c.  5,633  19 

1     8 



53,619  11  0 

Articles  that  passed  from  Ea 

t  to  West. 

Merchandise          14,741   11 

0     1 

Fish,  16,920  bar- 

rels                     2,266     2 

1  00 

Salt,  88, 109  bush- 

els                       2,360     1 

i  22 

Rail  iron                   2,575  13 

2  07 

Sundries — consist- 

ing   of     grind- 

stones,  marble, 

fruit,bricks,&c.     328  16 

3  10 

Gypsum                 8,644    9 

0  00 

43,121  11 


By  Cash  received  from  May  1,  to  August  1- 

May  1. 

From  rent  of  oil  mill  240  00 

From  limestone  sold  21  46 
From  interest  on  State  Loan 

of  $200,000  4,500  00 

From  tolls  45,956  11 


Aug.l. 
By  Cash  received   from  August  1,  to  November  1. 
From  limestone  sold  30  68 

From  nett  proceeds  of  State 

Loan  sold  20,022  00 

From  interest  on   Loan   of 

$  140,000  2,580  00 

From  tolls  40,683  20 

63,315 


$186,502  90 


By  Balance  in  Banks  as  per  settlement  $6,924  13 

E   E, 
THOMAS  P.  ROBERTS,  Treasurer. 
Philada.  Nov.  1,  1834. 

Examined,  compared  with  the  original  entries,  and 
found  correct,  showing  a  balance  of  cash  on  hand, 
agreeably  to  the  Treasurer's  account,  of  Six  Thousand 
nine  hundred  and  twenty-four  dollars  thirteen  cents,  on 
the  first  of  November,  1834. 


WILLIAM  BOYD, 
CHARLES   GRAFF, 


,1 


Committee'  of 
Accounts, 


30,916  14  0  12 

Tons         84,536  05  0  24 

The  total  number  of  boats  which  passed    the   canal 
was  5,227. 

Amount  of  Tolls  received  from  the  1st  of  November, 
1833,  to  the  1st  of  November,   1834,  $119,870  53. 
THOMAS  P.  ROBERTS,  Treasurer. 
Puilada.  Nov.  1,  1834. 

President— JACOB  GRATZ. 
Manager*. 
William  Read,  William  Y.  Birch, 

William  Boyd,  Gustavus  Calhoun, 

Charles  Graff,  George  Vaux, 

William  W.  Fisher,  Joseph  Hopkinson, 

Francis  G-  Smith,  Thomas  Biddle, 

Peter  Hahn,  William  H.  Keating. 

Engineers  in  the  employment  of  the  Company. 
Canvass  White,  Chief  Engineer. 
Benjamin  Aycrigg,  Assistant  do. 
William  Lehman,  Resident  Engineer. 


A  Wild  Cat,  measuring  three  feet  from  the  tip  of  the 
nose  to  the  end  oi"  the  tail,  was  killed  near  Shippens- 
burgon  Thursday  the  13th  inst.  by  Mr.  Joseph  Nevin. 
Mr.  Nevin  had  three  dogs  with  him  which  were  unable 
to  cope  with  the  ferocious  animal.  It  is  said  to  be  the 
first  ever  kdled  in  that  neighborhood. 


Dnour.HT. — The  Carlisle  (Pa.)  Herald  of  Wednes- 
day mentions  that  a  drought  of  unusual  severity  for  the 
season,  prevails  in  that  neighborhood.  The  streams 
and  wells  in  that  region  are  represented  as  totally  fa.il- 
iHg,  and  the  fields  quite  bare. 
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Document  13. — No.  5. 
-Manufactures  of  Delaware  County,  State  of  Pennsylvania. 


For  Hie  accuracy  of  the  above  statement,  although  appearing  in  round  numbers,  the  members  of  the   com- 
mittee of  five  of  Delaware  county  express  their  belief. 


Document  13. — No.  6. 
D. — Iron  Works  of  Schuylkill  County. 


Furnaces. 


Pine  grove 

Windsor 

Quincy 

Forges. 
Pine  Grove 
Schuylkill  Haven 
W  indsor,  2  furnaces 
Schuylkill,  Port  Clinton 
Brunswick 
McKeansburg 
Mount  Hebron 


Owners  names. 


George  Eckert 
George  Keim 


Raudenbush 
John  Pott 
George  Keim 
Jeremiah  Boone 

Focht 
Lewis  Audenried 
Evan  E.  Kigg. 


700  tons  pigs,  300  castings 
550    do     do     250     do 
500    do    do 


Quantities  manufactured. 


150     do 
300    do 


200  do  do 

100  do  do 

100  do  do 

150  do  do 


Not  in  operation  this 
year. 


Document  13. — No.  7. 

E. Result  of  the  information  obtained  by 

\.  M.  Provost,  respecting  the  Iron  Works  of  Lancaster  County. 

Furnaces. 

Owners'  names. 

Quantity  of  pigs  and 
castings. 

Quantities  of  bar. 

Rolling  mills  and  Nail 
factories. 

Bird  Coleman 

1,200  tons 

Martick.  Jas. Coleman's 

Colebrook 

Bird  Coleman 

1,000     do 

estate;  500  tons  nails  & 

Elizabeth 

James  Coleman 

1,000     do 

500  tons  rolled  iron. 

Conawingo 

Hopkins  and  Orrick 

800     do 

Laurel.  Buckley's;  500 

Mount  Hope 

Edward  B.  Grubb 

1,000     do 

tons  nails  and  500  tons 

rolled  iron. 

Hopewell 

Bird  Coleman 

— 

250  tons. 

Martick 

Jas.  Coleman's  estate 

— 

300     do 

Brook 

Buckley 

— 

150    do 

- 

Ringwood 
Poole 

Buckley 

— 

250     do 

Samuel  Jacobs 

— 

200     do 

Spring 

Samuel  Jacobs 

— 

200     do 

Robert  Jenkins 

— 

200     do 

Charles  Brooks 

— 

200     do 

Sadsburg 

James  Prowell 

— 

200    do 

Kock 

John  Caldwell 

— 

200     do 

Webbs 

John  Caldwell 

— 

200    do 

' 

Document  13.— No.  8. 
F. — Abstract  of  Iron  Works  in  York  County. 


Forges. 

Owners. 

Quantity  manufactured. | 

Codorus 
Spring 

Castlefield 

Edward  B.  Grubb 
B-  Coleman 
B.  Coleman 

350  tons  bar. 
200         do 
300        do 

1834.] 
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Document  13 No.  9. 

G.  No.  1.— Abstract  of  answers  received  from  Manufacturers  to  the  queries  No.  1  to  40,  contain- 
ed in  the  Secretary's  letter. 


Questions.    Whitaker.Phi 


No.  1, 
2&3. 


ladel.Co    Horricks,  Phila-  Crozier,    Delaware  Co.     M.  &  H.  Coate's, 
delphia  Co.  Chester. 


Cotton  mill  paper. 
Water  power. 

About  $4,500. 

Raw  materials  $12,000 

wages,  &c.  10  to  1 2 
Fluctuating1  at  times,  : 

losing  business. 

Competition,    excess, 

importation. 
From  5  to  20. 


Until  1824,  $  10,000 
since,  20  to  30,000. 

300  bales  cotton  Ameri 
can. 

from  G.  Britain 

15  men  at  $1,  20  wo 
men  at  50  cents,  ana 
30  children  at  25. 

10  to  12  hours  all  the 
year. 

Agriculturists  lower  in 
N-  England,  women 
lower  in  G.  B.  §. 

Four  horses. 

Philadelphia  and  New 
York. 

Very  often  to  large  ex- 
tent. 

All  over  the  U-  States. 

Some  believe  sent  to 
Mexico. 

Six  and  eight  months' 
credit. 

Generally  decreasing. 

Say,  5-4  sheeting  in 
1825,  18  cents,  in 
1830,  10  cents. 

About  30  or  40  pr.  ct. 


A  specific  cash  duty. 

First  years  unprofita- 
ble, the  last  about  10 
per  cent. 

At  times  below  cost, 
when  materials  and 
labor  is  each  half. 

20  or  30  lbs.  flour,  100 
tons  coal,  wood,  oil, 
iron,  and  subsistence 
for  100. 


Dying  establish 
Steam  Power 
1821.  Ind.  con 

About  $15,000. 


Dyed  1,456,000 
yds.,  finished 
1,400,000,  & 
41,600  lbs.cot. 

Foreign  dye- 
woods  princ'y. 


42  men, 
10  boys, 
1  woman. 
10£  in  summer 
10    in  winter. 


Four  horses. 


Should  abandon- 
Brought     up     to    this 
alone;  cannot  answer 


Profits  expend- 
ed in  improve- 
ments. 


300  lbs.  flour, 
800  cords  wood 
150  tons  coal. 


Cotton    mill,     1825. 
Water  power.     Indi- 
vidual concern. 

$15,000. 

§5,168  wages  per  an. 
3,757  for  mechanics 
castings. 

In  1829  Sc  '30,  profits 
null,  revived  since 


Woolen  manufacture 
doing  well,  but  com 
plain  of  last  tariff". 


383  bales  cotton. 

No  foreign  articles 
same  kind  imported. 

15  men,  16  women,  20 
children;  at  $7  50, 
2  25,&  150pr-week 

12  hours  all  the  year. 


Should  abandon. 

Capit'l  being  fix- 
ed in  buildings, 
&c.  would  ruin 


In  other  branches  work 
ing  fewer  hours  they 
receive  less. 

Two  or  three  horses. 

Philadelphia,    sold    tc 

power  looms. 
No  foreign  competition 

In  the  United  States. 
A  few  small  orders 

Mexico. 
Yarn  sells  at  4  months' 

credit. 
Gradually  decreasing. 
In  1821,  47c,  1830, 20c. 

in  1832,  25  to27cts. 

None  in  coarse  cotton 
fabrics,  but  present 
duties  do  not  always 
protect  against  Eu 
ropean  sacrifices. 

About  8  per  cent,  be 
yond  interest  on  the 
capital,  2-5  laid  out 
in  improvements. 

Raw  material  half  va- 
lue yarn,  wages  1-5, 
outdoor  labor  1-10. 

Food  and  apparel  for 
105  persons. 


Rolling  mill  &  nail. 
Water  pow.  1829. 


About  $70,000. 


Profits  decreased  by 
competition. 


(  Continued  on  next  page. ) 


Should  be  compelled 
to  abandon. 

Capital  in  machinery 
being  destroyed, can- 
not say. 


900  tons  blooms, 

500  tons  coal. 

No  cut  nails  import- 
ed. 

60  men,  from  $1  to 
$1  50  per  day. 

Rollers  day  &  night, 
nailers  from  sun- 
rise to  sun-set. 

Out-doors  work,  75 
per  day. 

1  horse,  and  boat  on 

canal. 
Pennsylvania    and 

Louisiana. 


Four  and  six  months' 

credit- 
Decreased  $20  p.  tn. 
Decrease  in  iron  and 

improvements. 

Private  concern. 


None. 


Blooms  $65,  labour 
$17  to  $20,  nails 
$120  per  ton. 


Amount  in  the  U.  S. 
40,000  tons. 

Would  be  abandon- 
ed. 
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Document  13 — No.  9. — (Continued-) 


Questions-  Whitaker.Pliiladel.  Co    Horricks,  Phila  Crozier,  Delaware  Co 
delphia- 


Cannot  say;  with  pre- 
sent duties  does  not 
always  yield  six. 

In  our  branch  |-  of  the 
whole. 


Cotton   spinning    very 
ninviting. 


If  any  reaction 
on  present  du- 
ties.stopall  es- 
tablishments. 


(To  be  continued.) 


M.  &  H-  Coate's, 
Chester. 


Canals  and  rail  roads 
would  convey 
ported  articles  ev- 
ery where. 


No  cut    nails  import- 
ed. 


FOUEIGN  LITERATURE  AND  SCIENCE. 

The  Executive  Board  of  the  Library  of  Foreign  Lit- 
erature and  Science,  respectfully  report  to  the  Stock- 
holders, 

That  in  viewing  the  operations  of  the  Library  for  the 
past  year,  they  have  found  no  good  reason  to  doubt 
the  utility  of  the  institution,  nor  that  it  will  ultimately 
have  an  adequate  support,  on  the  contrary  the;'  feel 
encouraged  to  proceed  in  the  undertaking,  and  to  call 
upon  the  Stockholders  for  renewed  exertions  on  their 
part,  to  place  the  institution  upon  a  permanent  basis, 
and  to  give  extension  to  its  operations.  These  remarks 
are  in  part  based  upon  an  examination  of  the  extent  to 
which  the  Library  has  been  used,  within  the  present 
year,  1834,  which  has  resulted  in  showing  that  three 
hundred  and  ninety  volumes  have  been  applied  for.and 
issued  by  the  Librarian  to  Stockholders  and  subscri- 
bers, the  Board  feel  confident  that  the. number  of  appli- 
cations will  be  very  much  increased  when  certain  addi- 
tions shall  have  been  made  to  the  present  collections. 

When  the  Library  of  Foreign  Literature  and  Science 
was  first  proposed,  eighty-six  names  were  subscribed, 
or  authorized  to  be  subscribed,  to  the  list,  which  was 
circulated  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  patronage  which 
the  institution  would  receive— this  warranted  the  ap- 
propriation of  the  last  twenty-five  hundred  dollars  for 
the  purchase  of  books,  and  collections  were  according- 
ly made  by  the  Executive  Board,  in  French,  German, 
Spanish  and  Italian  literature,  and  of  French  scientific 
works,  to  the  extent  of  the  supposed  means  of  the  li- 
brary company.  The  number  of  payments  subsequent- 
ly refused,  has  incumbered  the  library  with  a  debt 
which,  though  amounting  to  but  five  hundred  dollars, 
materially  interferes  with  its  operations.  This  debt 
must  be  paid  by  an  increased  disposal  of  stock,  by  its 
appropriation  of  the  annual  payments  from  the  present 
stockholders,  or  by  the  sale  of  a  portion  of  the  books. 
That  neither  of  the  latter  modes  may  be  of  necessity 
resorted  to,  is  certainly  a  matter  of  interest  to  the 
stockholders,  and  should  receive  ther  zealous  co-opera- 
tion with  the  Board,  in  endeavoring  to  aid  the  further 
sale  of  the  shares  of  the  company.  That  the  stockhold- 
ers may  see  that  the  extinguishment  of  this  debt  would 
at  once  enable  the  Board  to  add  to  the  already  valuable 
collections  of  the  library,  the  following  statements  are 
presented. 

The  debt  would  be  liquidated  by  the  sale  of  seven- 
teen shares  of  stock.  The  number  of  stockholders  at 
present  is  sixty-five,  the  annual  contributions  from 
whom  will  yield  one  hundred  and  eighty-five  dollars; 
adding  the  contributions  of  seventeen  slockholders.and 
the  subscriptions  from  nine  annual  subscribers  gives 
two  hundred  and  ninety  dollars  for  the  income  of  the 
Library.  The  expenses  may  be  estimated  at  fifty  dol- 
lars for  the  Librarian;  rent  twenty- five  dollars;  contin- 
gencies twenty-five;  making  a  total  of  one  hundred  dol-  I 
lars,  and  leaving   a  disposable  income  of  one  hundred  I 


and  ninety  dollars  to  be  applied  to  the  purchase  of  the 
popular  works  of  the  day,  chiefly  those  of  French  liter- 
ature. 

The  Board  throw  themselves  upon  the  generosity  of 
those  gentlemen  who  gave  their  countenance  to  the 
projected  Library,  and  trust  that  they  will  redeem  the 
pledge  given  of  their  support  to  the  institution. 

The  Board  believe  that  many  of  our  Literary  institu- 
tions, have  had  in  their  infancy  to  contend  against  dif- 
ficulties quite  as  great  as  those  which  this  Library  is 
now  struggling  against,  and  they  look  for  aid  to  sur- 
mount them,  to  the  true  friends  and  patrons  of  Foreign 
Literature  in  our  city. 

By  order  of  the  Executive  Board. 

JOHN  BELL,  Chairman. 

James  J.  Barclay,  Secretary. 


CANAL  TRADE. 

Collector's  Office,      ? 
W.  D.  Fa.  Canal,  Allegheny,  Nov.  29,  1834.  S 

Whole  amount  received  from  Nov.  1,  1834, 
as  per  last  weekly  statement,  §1,201  10i 

Amount  received  in  the  week  ending  No- 
vember 29,  1834,  573  68$ 

Whole  amount  received  to  Nov.  29,  1834,     $1,774  79 


17  boats  cleared,  having  tonnage 
For.  tonnage  received  from  the  east, 

Total  tonnage  of  the  week, 

November. 


507,922  lbs. 
977,605    " 


1,485,527  lbs. 


Boats  cleared. 

First  weeek  tolls,                $479  50J 
2d         "         "                       391  05| 
3d         •«         "                       330  54 

4th        "         "                       573  68J 

41 
38 
30 
27 

$1,774  79 

136 





Tonnage  sent  East.         For.  Tonnage  received. 
1st  week,  lbs.     1,660,971                   lbs.         1,313,200 
2d       »         "          421,561                     "            1,478,292 
3d       <<         "        340,648                     *«           1,050,503 
4th      "         "         507,922                     "              977,605 

"     2,931,102                     "           4,819,600 
2,931,102 

Total  tonnage  of  the  month, 

lbs.  7,750,702 

1834.] 
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From  the  Philadelphia  Gazette. 
PROCEEDINGS  OF  COUNCILS. 

Thursday  evening,  Nov.  27th,  1834. 
SELECT  COUNCIL. 

The  President  laid  before  Council  a  communication 
from  Gregory  Para,  claiming  damages  for  injury  sus 
tained  by  the  opening  of  Delaware  Avenue,  and 
asking  for  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  investi- 
gate his  claims.  Referred  to  committee  on  Delaware 
Avenue. 

The  President  submitted  a  communication  from  the 
City  Commissioners  in  relation  to  appropriations  which 
have  been  overdrawn.  Referred  to  committee  on 
finance. 

The  President  announced  that  he  had  received  a 
letter  from  the  Commissioners  of  the  district  of  Spring 
Garden,  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  Copies  of  the 
digest  of  city  ordinances,  presented  by  order  of 
Councils. 

Mr.  Wetherill  presented  a  petition  from  Robert 
Johnson,  one  of  the  city  watch,  who  on  the  night  of 
the  ward  election,  while  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty, 
was  assaulted  by  a  desperate  mob, and  severely  injured, 
praying  for  relief. 

Mr.  McCreedy  presented  a  petition  from  William 
psborne;  one  of  the  city  watch,  who  was  also  severely 
injured  by  a  deperate  mob,  on  the  night  of  the  ward 
election.  Similar  petitions  were  presented  in  Common 
Council  by  Mr.  Lancaster-  Referred  to  comn.ittee  on 
lighting  and  watching. 

Mr.  Lippincott,  in  his  pltce  asked  and  obtained 
leave  to  read  an  ordinance  for  raising  by  loan,  a  sum 
of  money  to  supply  the  deficiencies  of  the  present 
year. 

Section  1st  provides  that  the  Mayor  shall  raise,  by 
loan,  at  an  interest  not  exceeding  five  per  cent,  the 
sum  of  $50,000,  for  which  certificates  of  $100  each  or 
larger,  shall  be  issued,  redeemable  in  1867. 

Section  2d  directs  that  the  money  so  raised  shall  be 
appropriated  as  follows: — 

For  new  paving,  $2137  19 

Repaving,  4608  00 

Cleaning  the  streets,  6030  42 

Pumps  and  Wells,  2082  04 

Regulating  ascents  and  descents,  200  00 

City  Hall,  200  00 

Market,  100  00 

Incidental  expenses  of  Councils,  116  04 

Repaying  over  water  pipes,  1093  47 

City  property,  25947  16 

Fair  Mount  works  1400  05 

Expenses  hereafter  ordered,  3985  63 

The  bill  was  taken  up  for  second  reading,  when  Mr. 
Lippincott  remarked  that  the  measure  had  received  the 
sanction  of  the  Finance  Committee.  The  Treasury 
was  nearly  exhausted,  the  present  b dance  being  about 
11,000  dollars.  Less  money  had  been  received  this 
year  for  taxes,  than  was  received  at  the  same  time  last 
year,  probably  owing  to  the  embarrassments  of  the 
times.  Mr.  L.  said  the  exhausted  state  of  the  Treasury 
was  owing  to  the  heavy  improvements  which  had  been 
ordered  during  the  course  of  the  last  year.  Many  of 
these  improvements  were  of  a  permanent  character, 
and  would  abundantly  repay,  in  time,  the  expenditures 
now  required. 

Mr.  Price  rose,  not  to  object  to  the  passage  of  the 
ordinance,  but  to  take  exception  to  the  manner  in  which 
it  had  been  brought  forward.  It  had  been  introduced 
by  a  member  in  his  place,  and  was  not  the  report  of  the 
Finance  committee,  although  he  had  alleged  that  the 
bill  was  sanctioned  by  the  members  of  that  committee. 
The  measure  appeared  to  be  informal— it  was  an  im- 
portant matter;  and  should  have  been  brought  forward 
by  the  regular  committee.  Not  long  since  Select  Conn- 
cil  had  refused    to    receive    a  report  from   Common 


Council  because  it  was  not  regularly  signed,  and  here 
is  a  report,  or  an  ordinance  not  signed  at  all. 

Mr.  Lippincott  replied  that  it  had  been  the  practice 
tor  years  for  ordinances  from  the  Finance  Committee, 
to  be  brought  forward  in  this  way. 

Mr.  Wetherill  made  reference  to  the  necessity  of  the 
immediate  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Eyre  remarked  that  the  features  of  the  ordinance 
had  been  submitted  to  the  members  of  the  finance 
committee,  and  agreed  to.  He  could  not  see  the  force 
ot  the  objections  which  had  been  raised  against  the 
bill  and  thought  the  member  wbs  contendintr  for 
shadows.  ° 

The  bill  was  then  read  a  second  and  a  third  time  and 
agreed  to.   Common  Council  concurred. 

Mr.  Price  offered  a  resolution  directing  the  clerks 
ot  Councils  to  forward  to  the  Senate  and  House  of  Re- 
presentatives of  this  State,  six  copies  of  the  new  digest 
ot  City  Ordinances,  which  was  agreed  to.  Common 
Council  concurred,  with  an  amendment  directing  copies 
to  be  sent  to  the  Atheneum,  Philadelphia  Library  and 
Franklin  Institute. 

COMMON  COUNCIL. 

The  President  submitted  the  following  communica- 
tion from  the  City  Commissioners. 

City  Commissioners  Office,  7 
Nov.  27,  1834,      3 
To  the  President  and   Members  of  the  Common 

Council. 
Gentlemen,— The  City  Commissioners   respectfully 

trP  fa   nnnnnil       f-knt   *U~   f..li .    ■  .  J 


state  to  Council,   that  the  foil 


ing  appropriations  are 


overdrawn,  to  the  several  amounts' stated,  vi 

No.  2    Unpaved  Streets, 

o.    Cleansing  the  city,  2030  4^ 

6.   Pumps  and  Wells,  6S2  Q4 

II.  Incidental  expenses  to  Councils  16  04 

13.  Repaying  over  Water  Pipes  &c,  93  47 
14  City  Property,  Uy47  „ 
-il-   Expenses  authorized  by  Councils,          2312  46 

They  further  respectfully  state  to  Councils  that  the 
following  expenditures  will  probably  be  made  on  sun- 
dry appropriations  from  this  date  until  the  31st  of  De- 
cember next,  viz: 

No.   1.  New   Paving  (including  g862  81  which  is  to 
the  credit  of  this  appropriation.  J 

2.  Unpaved  Streets,  500 

3.  Cleansing  the  City,  oooo 

6.  Pumps  and  wells,   (including   unpaid  bills   of 

,„    „     ®?P  10)  1200 

lo.   Repairing  over  Water  Pipes,  &c.  600 

14.  City  Property,  including  payments  on  account 
of  Market  railing,  and  at  Franklin  Square,  and  work 
at  Kittenhouse  and  Logan  Squares,  §8000 
No.   21.  Expenses  authorized  by  Councils,  1000 

Respectfully  submitted, 

By  order  of  the  City  Commissioners, 

ROBERT  II.  SMITH,  City  Clerk. 
Mr.  Lancaster  presented  a  petition  relative  to  altera- 
tions  and   improvements  in    the  stalls    of  the  market 
house  in  Second  street  between  Pine  and  South.     Re- 
fenvd  to  committee  on  markets. 

Mr.  Gilder,  for  the  paving  committee,  reported  a 
resolution  authorizing  the  repaying  of  High  stree* 
between  Schuylkill  Seventh  and  Eighth  street,  which 
was  agreed  to.     Select  Council  concurred. 

The  ordinance  relative  to  the  position  of  gutters,  and 
he  size  of  curb  stones  in  small  streets,  (noticed  in  our 
last  report,)  was  called  up  and  adopted.  Select  Coun- 
cil concurred,  after  amending  the  bill  so  as  it  may  ' 
pply  to  Streets repaved,  as  well  as  new  pavements. 
The  ordinance  relative  to  the  footway  on  Broad 
street,  opposite  Penn  Square,  (noticed  in  our  1  .st  re- 
port) was  taken  up  for  consideration  and  agreed  to.    In 
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Select  Council,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Eyre,  the  subject  was 
postponed  for  the  present. 

A  resolution  offered  by  Mr.  Rowland  suggesting  the 
propriety  of  renting  the  drawbridge  wharf,  as  a  wood 
wharf,  was  referred  to  the  committee  on  Delaware 
wharves. 


Councils  met  in  joint  Convention  for  the  purpose  of 
electing  six  gentlemen  to  serve  as  commissioners  of 
the  Will's  Hospital.  Mr.  Price  of  the  Select,  and  Mr- 
Canby  of  Common'Council,  were  appointed  tellers,  who 
reported  that  28  votes  had  been  received,  which  were 
cast  for  the  following  persons: 

Charles  Stout  28  votes. 

Andrew  M.  Jones  28     " 

Jacob  Thomas  28     " 

Michael  McGrath  28     " 

Thomas  Snowden  28     " 

John  R.  Paul  27     •« 

Scattering  1 


From  the  Petersburg  Intelligencer. 
PETERSBURG  RAIL  ROAD. 

We  are  glad  to  find  that  the  business  of  our  Rail 
Road  seems  to  be  increasing  steadily.  Cotton  has  been 
pouring  in  for  the  last  month  or  two;  and  it  would  af- 
ford pleasure  to  any  person,  even  if  not  interested  in 
the  work,  to  behold  the  long  train  of  engines  and  cars 
heavily  laden  with  produce  rolling  daily  into  town. — 
Perhaps  the  most  magnificent  sight  we  have  ever  beheld 
we  witnessed  on  Thursday  about  dusk.  We  were  walk- 
ing on  Washington  Street,  when  hearing  a  noise  like 
distant  thunder,  we  paused  to  see  the  train  pass  by — 
Anon  it  came, — first  an  engine  panting  like  a  warhorse 
and  blowing  like  a  meteor,  and  then  car  after  car  appa- 
rently without  termination,  flashed  by  us,  accompanied 
with  a  roar  that  shook  the  earth,  and  a  rapidity  of 
motion  that  made  us  grow  dizzy  with  the  spectacle. — 
Our  readers  can  judge  of  the  length  of  the  train  and 
the  quality  of  produce  brought  in,  by  the  following 
account,  with  which  we  were  furnished  at  the  office  of 
the  company. 

LOAD. 

27  hhds  Tobacco,  305  bales  cotton,  463  bbls  flour,  6 
kegs  manufactured  Tobacco  192,000  lbs. 

35  cars,  2  engines  and  tenders,  and  10  men,  148,300 

340,300 
Or  a  gross  weight  in  motion  of  upwards  of  150  tons. 
This  immense  load,  we  are  informed  was  brought 
from  Blakeley  at  an  average  speed  of  10  miles  per  hour. 
The  engine  to  which  it  was  attached  was  assisted  up 
the  various  rises  of  the  rail  road  by  another  engine;  and 
when  it  is  recollected  that  the  locomotives  on  our  road 
are  of  small  size  and  probably  lighter  than  any  in  use  on 
other  rail  roads,  the  extent  of  their  performance  may 
be  well  appreciated.  We  understand  that  the  two  en- 
gines in  question  have  been  running  steadily  for  the  last 
year,  and  each  generally  carries,  along  with  the  mail 
and  passengers,  from  40  to  50  tons  of  produce.  We 
would  be  glad  to  know  if  any  of  the  engines  north  of 
the  Potomac  can  surpass  this. 


LETTER  FROM  GENERAL  WASHINGTON  TO 

GOVERNOR  FAUQUIER. 

Camp  at  Port  Duquesne,    7 
28  November,  1758.  ■  _> 

Sir: — I  have  the  pleasure  to  inform   you,  that  Fort 
Duquesne,  or  rather  the  ground  on  which  it  stood,  was 


possessed  by  his  Majesty's  troops  on  the  25th  instant. 
The  enemy  after  letting  us  get  within  a  day's  march  of 
the  place,  burned  the  fort,  and  ran  away  by  the  light  of 
it.  at  night,  going  down  the  Ohio  by  water,  to  the  num- 
ber of  about  five  hundred  men,  according  to  our  best 
information.  This  possession  of  the  fort  has  been  mat- 
ter of  surprise  to  the  whole  army,  and  we  cannot  attri- 
bute it' to  more  probable  causes,  than  the  weakness  of 
the  enemy,  want  of  provisions,  and  the  defection  of 
their  Indians.  Of  these  circumstances  we  were  luckily 
informed  by  three  prisoners,  who  providentially  fell 
into  our  hands  at  Loyal  Hanna,  when  we  despaired  of 
proceeding  further.  A  council  of  war  had  determined, 
that  it  was  not  advisable  to  advance  this  season  beyond 
that  place,  but  the  above  information  caused  us  to 
march  on  without  tents  or  baggage,  and  with  only  a 
light  train  of  artillery.  We  have  thus  happily  succeed- 
ed. It  would  be  tedious,  and  I  think  it  unnecessary,  to 
relate  every  trivial  circumstance,  that  has  happened 
since  my  last.  To  do  this,  if  needful,  shall  be  the  em- 
ployment of  a  leisure  hour,  when  I  shall  have  the 
pleasure  to  pay  my  respects  to  your  Honor. 

The  General  intends  to  wait  here  a  few  days  to  settle 
matters  with  the  Indians,  and  then  all  the  troops,  ex- 
cept a  sufficient  garrison  to  secure  the  place,  will  march 
to  their  respective  governments.  - 1  give  your  Honor 
this  early  notice,  that  your  directions  relative  to  the 
troops  of  Virginia  may  meet  me  on  the  road.  I  cannot 
help  reminding  you,  in  this  place,  of  the  hardships  they 
have  undergone,  and  of  their  present  naked  condition, 
that  you  may  judge  if  it  is  not  essential  for  them  to  have 
some  little  recess  from  fatigue,  and  time  to  provide 
themselves  with  necessaries.  At  present  they  are  des- 
titute of  every  comfort  of  life.  If  I  do  not  get  your 
orders  to  the  contrary,  I  shall  march  the  troops  undtr 
my  command  directly  to  Winchester.  They  may  then 
be  disposed  of,  as  you  shall  afterwards  direct. 

General  Forbes  desires  me  to  inform  you,  that  he  is 
prevented,  by  a  multiplicity  of  affairs,  from  writing  to 
you  so  fully  now,  as  he  would  otherwise  have  done. — 
He  has  written  to  the  commanding  officers  stationed  on 
the  communication  from  hence  to  Winchester,  relative 
to  the  conduct  of  the  Little  Carpenter,  a  chief  of  the 
Cherokees,  the  purport  of  which  was  to  desire,  that 
they  would  escort  him  from  one  place  to  another  to 
prevent  his  doing  any  mischief  to  the  inhabitants. 

This  fortunate,  and,  indeed,  unexpected  success  of 
our  arms  will  be  attended  with  happy  effects.  The 
Delawares  are  suing:  for  peace,  and  I  doubt  not  that 
the  other  tribes  on  the  Ohio  will  follow  their  example. 
A  trade,  free,  open,  and  on  equitable  terms  is  what 
they  seem  much  to  desire,  and  I  do  not  know  so  effec- 
tual a  way  of  riveting  them  to  our  interest,  as  by  send- 
ing out  goods  immediately  to  this  place  for  that  pur- 
pose. It  will,  at  the  same  time  be  the  means  of  sup- 
plying the  garrison  with  such  necessaries  as  may  be 
wanted;  and,  I  think,  the  other  colonies,  which  are  as 
greatly  interested  in  the  support  of  this  place  as  Vir- 
ginia, should  neglect  no  means  in  their  power  to  estab- 
lish and  maintain  a  strong  garrison  here.  Our  business, 
without  this  precaution,  will  be  but  half  finished;  while 
on  the  other  hand,  we  shall  obtain  a  firm  and  lasting 
peace  with  the  Indians,  if  this  end  is  once  accom- 
plished. 

General  Forbes  is  very  assiduous  in  getting  these 
matters  settled  upon  a  solid  basis,  and  has  great  merit 
for  the  happy  issue  to  which  he  has  brought  our  affairs, 
infirm  and  worn  down  as  he  is.*  At  present  I  have 
nothing  further  to  add,  but  the  strongest  assurances  of 
my  being  your  Honor's  mist  obedient  and  most  humble 
servant. — Sparks'  Washington. 


*  General   Forbes  died  a   few  wceka  afterwards  in 
Philadelphia. 
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GOVERNOR'S  MESSAGE. 

To  the   Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Pennsylvania. 

Fellow  Citizens: — To  communicate  information  of 
the  state  of  the  Commonwealth  to  those  to  whom  the 
people  have  delegated  the  business  of  legislation,  at 
the  commencement  of  their  session,  is  an  executive 
duty  not  less  grateful  than  it  is  imperative;  especially, 
when  the  actual  condition  of  the  State  presents  an 
aspect  so  truly  prosperous  as  that  which,  in  our  own, 
is  every  where  conspicuous.  The  season  which  we 
have  just  passed,  has  been  distinguished  for  its  general 
health,  its  liberal  harvests,  and  for  the  general  (I  regret 
that  1  am  not  at  liberty  to  say  the  universal)  peace  and 
tranquility  that  prevailed.  In  every  part  of  our  flour- 
ishing Commonwealth,  the  hand  of  a  beneficent  Provi- 
dence may  be  traced,  dispensing  its  never-failing  bless- 
ings in  rich  profusion  to  all,  and  bountifully  scattering 
its  abundance  over,  it  is  sincerely  hoped,  a  grateful 
land. 

In  our  national  relations  we  have  been  no  less  favour- 
ed.    A  prosperity,  a*  universal  as  it  must  be  gratifying 
and  acceptable  to   all,  pervades  every  portion   of  our  I 
extensive  Union,  and   sheds  the  blessings  of  content- 
ment, independence  and  phnty,  over  an   industrious, 
enterprising  and   intelligent    people.       Abounding   in 
every  thing  that  can  promote  the  comfort,  increase  the  j 
wealth,  and  ensure  the  happiness  of  a  people;  at  peace 
with  all  the  world,  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  govern-  j 
ment  which  affords  us  security  and  protection  in  all  our 
rights,  as  individuals  and  as  a  nation,  at  home,  and  com-  ! 
mands   universal  admiration   and  respect   abroad — we  | 
should  be  wanting  in  justice  to  the   free   and  happy 
country  in  which  we  live,  its  institutions  and  laws,  and 
the  protection  and  security  they  afford  us,  as  well  as  in 
gratitude  to  the  bountiful  bestower  of  all  the  blessings 
we  enjoy,  should  we  utter  the  voice  of  complaint,  or 
suffer  the  murmurings  of  unthankfulness  to  escape  our 

In  this  pleasing  picture  of  prosperity  and  comparative 
tranquility,  the  only  cause  for  regret,  tending  to  mar 
the  brightness  of  the  reirospt  ct,  which  otherwise  would 
have  been  most  cheering,  is  to  be  found  in  certain 
tumultuous  risings  of  the  people  in  some  of  oar  Atlantic 
cities,  entirely  at  variance  with  that  peace-loving,  order- 
ly character,  theretofore  maintained  by  our  citizens 
generally,  and  from  which,  1  am  sorry  to  say,  our  own 
proverb  ally  staid  and  sober  metropolis  was  nol  entirely 
exempt.  In  the  progress  of  these  riots  many  lives  were 
endangered,  and  much  valuable  property  was  destroy- 
ed. The  same  lawless  spirit  extended  itself,  unhappily, 
also  into  one  of  the  boroughs  in  the  interior  of  the  state, 
where  similar  outrages  were  committed.  As  such 
wanton,  riotous  doings,  independently  of  their  tenden- 
cy to  peril  and  endanger  human  life,  and  individual 
property,  are  degrading  to  the  character  of  a  people, 
and  a  blot  upon  the  integrity  of  its  civil  institutions,  it  is 
submitted  for  legislative  inquiry,  whether  the  existing 
laws  furnish  a  remedy  sufficiently  prompt  and  energetic 
for  crushing  such  outrages  upon  the  peace  of  society, 
in  their  inception,  as  the  public  safety  requires;  or 
whether  further  leg'slative  provisions  for  strengthening 
the  arm  of  the  civil  magistrate,  and  clothing  him  with 
Vcl.  XfV.  47 


more  ample  powers  to  meet  such  emergencies  with  a 
promptness  and  energy  suitable  to  the  occasion,  would 
not  have  a  tendency  to  prevent,  as  well  as  to  check 
such  unjustifiable  proceedings? 

His  with  leelings,  also,  of  deep  and  unmingled  regret, 
that  I  am  constrained,  by  a  sense  of  public  duty,  to 
bring  to  the  \iew  of  the  General  Assembly  an  occur- 
rence of  a  most  melam  holy  nature,  which  took  place  in 
the  city  of  Philadelphia,  in  the  month  of  October  last, 
on  the  day  assigned  by  law  for  rhoosng  inspectors  of 
the  general  elections  throughout  the  State,  by  which  an 
amiable,  unoffending,  and  highly  estimable  citizen  was 
deprived  of  his  life;  having  been  wantonly  and  basely 
stabbed  and  wounded,  witii  a  deadly  weapon,  by  some 
reckless  assassin,  who  has  hitherto  escaped  detection. 

An  outrage,  of  a  character  which  ultimately  pro»ed 
no  less  fatal  to  another  individual,  also  took  place  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  scene  of  murder  above  mentioned,  on 
the  day  of  the  last  general  election,  in  the  course  of 
which  the  lives  of  a  number  of  individuals  were  jeopard- 
ed, having  been  seveially  wounded  with  shot  fired  from 
muskets  and  other  deadly  weapons,  and  to  which  wan- 
ton outrage  the  death  of  the  person  alluded  to  is  to  be 
attributed.  In  retaliation  for  acts  of  violence  so  entire- 
ly indefensible,  property  of  considerable  value  fell  a 
prey  to  the  fury  of  an  incensed  populace,  whose  feelings 
had  become  exasperated  at  the  sight  of  the  injuries 
mflicted  upon  tht h-  wounded  friends.  Whatever  may 
have  been  the  causes  that  led  to  such  gross  violations 
of  law  and  order,  it  must  be  manifest  to  all,  that  such 
proceedings  ought  not  to  be  tolerated  in  a  government 
of  laws,  and  in  a  country  which  boasts  of  its  freedom — 
they  are  entirely  incompatible  with  both.  The  subject 
is,  therefore,  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  General  As- 
sembly, as  being  the  only  department  of  the  govern- 
ment possessing  the  power  to  provide  an  effectual 
remedy  against  a  recurrence  of  such  disgraceful  scenes 
of  lawless  atrocity  and  unjustifiable  violence. 

The  people  have  an  undeniable  right  to  be  protected 
by  their  government,  in  the  exercise  of  that  invaluable 
privilege  of  freemen,  the  elective  franchise,  and  no 
means  should  be  left  unassayed  to  secure  to  them  that 
I  right  in  its  broadest  form,  and  to  be  exercised  in  a  man- 
ner at  once  safe  from  violence;  and  entirely  free  from 
'  eery  species  of  restraint.  A  revision  of  the  laws  regu- 
lating the  general  elections  within  this  Commonwealth. 
j  with  a  view  to  attain  the  objects  alluded  to,  would,  I 
doubt  not,  be  attended  with  the  happiest  effects. 
|  In  pursuance  of  the  act  entitled  *'  An  Act  to  continue 
\  the  improvement  of  the  State  by  canals  and  rail  roads." 
j  passed  the  fifth  clay  of  April  last,  authorizing  the  Go- 
!  vernor  to  borrow,  on  the  credit  of  the  Commonwealth, 
■  the  sum  of  two  millions  two  hundred  and  sixty-five 
!  thousand  four  hundred  dollars,  a  notice  was  prepared 
j  hv  the  Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth  on  the  sixteenth 
of  April,  in  the  usual  form,  and  published  in  newspapers 
j  printed  at  Harrisburg,  Philadelphia,  and  New  York, 
1  inviting  proposal*  for  six  hundred  thousand  dollars,  part 
j  of  the  loan  authorized  as  aforesaid,  to  be  forwarded  to 
the  Secretary's  office  until  one  o'clock  P.M.  of  the 
fifth  of  JU«W  then  next;  and  for  the  residuary  sum  of  one 
;  million  six  hundred  and  sixty-five  thousand  four  hun- 
dred dollars,  until  one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the 
i  tenth  day  of  July  then  next.     On  the  first  mentioi  ed  of 
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which  days  the  loan  of"  six  hundred  thousand  dollars 
was  awarded  to  Eiihu  Chauncey,  Esquire,  of  the  city  of 
Philadelphia,  at  his  offer  of  one  hundred  and  two  dol- 
lars and  fifty-eight  cents  in  money  for  every  one  hun- 
dred dollars  of  siock;  being  fifty-seven  cents  more  per 
hundred  dollars  of  stock  than  any  other  offer  received 
for  that  portion  of  said  loan — and  on  the  tenth  day  of 
July,  the  day  assigned  for  that  purpose,  the  residue  of 
the  said  loan,  being  one  million  six  hundred  and  sixty- 
five  thousand  four  hundred  dollars,  was  contracted  for 
with  the  Bank  of  Pennsylvania  at  the  price  or  sum  of 
one  hundred  and  five  dollars  and  three  cents  in  money 
for  every  one  hundred  dollars  of  stock:  being  one  cent 
more  per  share  of  stock  than  any  other  offer  received 
for  that  portion  of  the  loan  aforesaid.  By  these  several 
transactions,  the  State  will  have  realized  in  premiums 
upon  the  receipt  of  the  list  instalment  of  said  loan,  the 
sum  of  ninety-nine  thousand  two  hundred  and  furty- 
nine  dollars  and  sixty  two  cents. 

Although  this  sum  falls  far  short  of  the  amount 
received  in  former  years  in  the  shape  of  premiums  upon 
loans,  still,  taking  into  consideration  the  unfavorable 
circumstances  existing  at  the  time  the  loans  were  con- 
tracted for,  the  consequent  e  of  a  groundless  panic  or 
dread,  impressed  upon  the  minds  of  capitalists,  disin- 
clining them  to  adventure  upon  a  transaction  of  such 
magnitude,  the  terms  upon  which  the  loan  was  disposed 
of  were  quite  as  advantageous  to  the  Commonwealth  as 
could  reasonably  have  been  expected.  It  is  proper 
here  to  remark  that  the  temporary  loan  of  three  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  authorized  by  act  of  the  twenty- 
seventh  day  of  January  last,  and  which  was  negotiated 
with  certain  banks,  was  repaid  to  the  several  banks  on 
the  first  of  August,  out  of  the  proceeds  of  the  perma- 
nent loan  above  mentioned,  in  pursuance  of  a  resolu- 
tion of  the  General  Assembly,  passed  the  fifteenth  day 
of  April  last. 

By  an  act  of  Assembly,  entitled  "  An  act  to  fix  the 
standards  and  denominations  of  measures  and  weights 
in  the  Cammonweallh  of  Pennsylvania,"  approved  the 
fifteenth  day  of  April  last,  it  is  made  the  duty  of  the 
Governor  to  procure  for  the  use  of  the  Commonwealth, 
within  certain  limited  periods,  positive  standards  of 
weights  and  measures:  but  no  provision  is  made  by  the 
act,  for  defraying  the  expenses  which  must  be  incurred 
by  a  compliance  with  its  directions.  The  propriety  of 
appropriating  a  sum  sufficient  to  carry  the  objects  of 
the  act  into  effect,  to  be  drawn  fur  as  occasion  may 
require,  is  respectfully  suggested. 

At  the  last  sess  on  ofthe  Legislature,  an  act  was  pass- 
ed for  establishing  a  general  system  of  education  by 
common  schools,  throughout  the  Commonwealth,  in 
compliance  with  a  constitutional  provision,  which, 
until  then,  although  not  entirely  disregarded,  had 
never  been  carried  into  effect  in  the  manner  intended 
by  the  members  of  the  convention,  to  whose  sagacity 
and  profound  political  wisdom  we  are  indebted  for  the 
present  excellent  constitution  of  our  state.  The  act 
referred  to  was  prepared,  by  those  to  whom  the  ar- 
rangement of  its  details  was  committed,  under  many 
embarrassing  and  discouraging  circumstances,  and  there 
would  be  no  great  cause  for  astonishment  if  it  should  be 
found  to  be  not  entirely  perfect.  The  subject  was  new 
in  Pennsylvania;  the  path  to  be  trodden  had  never 
been  explored;  a  former  attempt  to  introduce  the  sys- 
tem had  failed;  and  the  question  how  far  public  opinion 
would  go  in  sustaining  such  a  project  could  not  then  be 
distinctly  ascertained.  Petitions  containing  the  names 
of  many  respectable  individuals  in  different  parts  ofthe 
State,  in  favor  of  such  a  measure,  had,  however,  been 
presented  during  the  last  and  preceding  sessions  ofthe 
Legislature,  and  there  was  reason  to  believe  that  a 
strong  desire  was  manifesting  itself  in  favor  ofthe  adop- 
tion of  some  system  that  would  have  a  tendency  to  give 
life  and  vigor  to  the  cause  of  education  throughout  the 
State.  By  great  industry,  assiduity  and  perseverance, 
a  mass  of  valuable   information  was  obtained,    which 


unfolded  a  fund  of  knowledge  in  relation  to  the  advan- 
tages, the  utility,  the  cheapness — in  short,  the  decided 
preference  which  a  system  of  common  schools,  of 
genercl  interest,  and  sustained  and  encouraged  by  the 
public  bounty,  maintained  over  every  other  plan  of 
education  of  a  private  or  partial  character.  TYom  a 
careful  examination  of  the  information  thus  collected, 
from  every  part  ofthe  Union  in  which  the  experiment 
of  general  education  had  been  made,  the  principles  of 
the  bill  alluded  to  were  extracted  and  framed  into  a  law, 
having  passed  both  branches  ofthe  legislature,  with  a 
unanimity  rarely  equalled,  perhaps  never  surpassed  in 
the  annals  of  legislation. 

I  he  provisions  of  this  act  have,  it  is  understood,  been 
adopted  by  all  the  school  districts  in  some  counties, 
partially  in  others,  and  in  a  few  they  have  been  rejected 
altogether.  This,  it  is  understood,  was  the  case  in 
some  of  our  sister  States,  in  the  commencement  of  the 
system  there;  and  it  was  to  be  expected  in  the  inception 
ofthe  system  here.  Every  new  measure,  although  it 
may  have  for  its  object  to  confer  the  most  solid  advan- 
tages upon  the  community  in  which  it  is  to  operate,  is 
destined,  for  the  most  part,  to  encounter  long-cherished, 
inveterate  prejudices,  which  it  will  be  difficult  to  con- 
quer, unless  the  most  incontestible  demonstrations  can 
be  given  of  its  title  to  preference,  on  the  score  of  un- 
questionable public  utility,  over  that  which  it  is  intend- 
ed to  supplant.  This  act  is  said  to  be  defective  in  its 
details;  it  probably  is  so;  some  of  its  provisions  might 
possibly  be  improved  by  introducing  salutary  amend- 
ments. But  as  it  will  go  partially  into  operation  in  the 
course  of  the  coming  year,  its  objectionable  features 
will  be  developed  by  the  practical  experiments  under  it, 
and  the  remedies  proper  to  be  applied  will  present  less 
difficulty  after  the  defects  will  have  been  more  distinctly 
ascertained.  Such  amendments  as  are  obviously  neces- 
sary to  a  more  equal  distribution  of  the  public  bounty 
or  appropriation  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  citizens  of  the 
State-;  to  prevent  the  imposing  of  unequal  burdens 
upon  those  who  accept  the  provisions  of  the  act,  and 
such  as  do  not;  or  that  will  be  discovered  to  be  in  any 
respect  necessary  for  giving  effect  to  the  system,  the 
General  Assembly  will  not  fail,  it  is  presumed,  to  dis- 
cover and  to  introduce.  Coming  as  you  do  from  all 
parts  ofthe  State,  you  will  naturally  have  brought  with 
you  a  fund  of  information  in  relation  to  this  important 
measure,  which  the  Executive,  whose  opportunities  for 
asceitaining  public  sentiment  are  more  circumscribed, 
cannot  be  supposed  to  possess.  It  is  exceedingly  desi- 
rable that  a  system  which  is  to  exert  an  influence  so 
universal  and  so  all  important,  over  the  moral  and  intel- 
lectual character  and  condition  of  the  people  of  this 
State,  sliould  not  only  be  made  as  perfect  as  possible, 
but  as  acceptable  and  as  agreeable  as  possible  to  those 
who  are  to  be  affected  by  it.  That  the  system  of  edu- 
cation for  which  the  act  in  question  provides,  is  decided* 
ly  preferable,  in  every  conceivable  point  of  view,  to 
that  now  in  operation,  no  man  who  will  give  himself 
the  trouble  to  draw  a  faithful  comparison  between  the 
two,  can  for  a  moment  hesitate  about  or  doubt.  If  the 
act  now  under  consideration  goes  into  operation,  the 
odious  distinction  between  rich  and  poor,  wealth  and 
indigence,  which  has  heretofore  precluded  the  children 
of  many  indigent,  though  honest  and  respectable 
parents,  from  a  participation  in  the  advantages  of  edu- 
cation under  the  present  system,  will  be  exploded;  and 
ihe  poor  man's  child  will  be  placed  upon  an  equality 
with  that  of  his  wealthier  neighbor,  both  in  the  school 
room,  and  when  indulging  in  their  necessary  recrea- 
tions. 

Another  decided  advantage  will  be  derived  to  fathers 
of  families  and  others  interested  in  educating  children, 
from  the  provisions  of  this  law;  in  the  great  diminution 
in  the  expense  of  tuition;  whilst  those  who  have  no 
children  to  educate  will  be  exposed  to  no  increase  of 
their  tax«s  for  education  purposes,  but  in  all  probabili- 
ty will  have  them  materially  diminished  as  soon  as  the 
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system  shall  have  gone  fully  into  effect;  but  a  further 
and  still  more  important  advantage  than  either  of  the 
other  two,  will  result  to  the  rising  generation,  upon 
which  this  law  is  more  immediately  to  operate,  from 
the  more  efficient  manner  of  instruction,  and  the  great 
disparity  in  the  learning,  the  character  and  competency 
of  many  of  the  present  teachers,  and  tliose  to  be  em- 
ployed hereafter.  The  want  of  these  advantages  con- 
stitutes the  great  defect  in  the  system  now  in  operation 
in  Pennsylvania. 

This  may  be  emphatically  pronounced  to  be  a  mea- 
sure belonging  to  the  era  of  seventeen  hundred  and 
ninety,  and  not  to  that  of  eighteen  hundred  and  thirty- 
four.  To  insist  that  it  emanated  either  from  the  Execu- 
tive-or  the  Legislature,  however  desirable  it  might  be 
to  appropriate  the  proud  distinction  of  being  its  projec 
tor,  is  an  entire  fallacy.  Such  a  monument  of  impe- 
rishable fame  was  not  reserved  for  the  men  of  modern 
times— it  belongs  to  the  statesmen  of  by-gone  days. — 
To  the  patriots  who  framed  the  constitution  under 
which  we  live  and  under  which  we  have  been  pre-emi- 
nently prosperous  and  happy,  belongs  the  proud  trophy 
— it  is  to  them  we  are  indebted  for  this  wholesome 
measure — they  inscribed  it  upon  the  sacred  tablet  of 
the  constitution,  as  a  lasting  memorial  of  their  determi- 
nation, that  universal  education  should  form  one  of  the 
pillars  of  the  government;  and  as  an  abiding  testimonial 
of  the  high  value  they  attached  to  the  dissemination  of 
knowledge  as  a  protection  and  safeguard  to  our  free 
institutions:  and  we  are  admonished  by  the  language 
of  the  matchless  instrument  which  proceeded  from 
their  hands,  as  by  a  voice  from  the  grace, that  the  solemn 
injunction  which  they  engrafted  upon  it,  in  behalf  of 
education,  must  not  be  disregarded. 

Having,  on  several  occasions,  taken  the  oath  pre- 
scribed by  law,  for  the  Executive  of  the  State,  making 
it  obligatory  upon  him,  among  other  things,  to  support 
the  constitution  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania, 
I  should  have  considered  myself  justly  chargeable  with 
inexcusable  official  delinquency,  if,  upon  any  proper 
occasion,  I  had  omitted  to  urge  upon  the  attention  of 
the  General  Assembly,  the  propriety  of  carrying  into 
effect  a  constitutional  provision  of  no  ordinary  interest, 
which,  after  the  lapse  of  more  than  forty  years,  remain- 
ed, as  it  was  on  the  day  of  the  adoption  of  that  instru- 
ment, to  all  practical  purposes — a  dead  letter. 

In  my  last  annual  message,  I  took  occasion  to  intro- 
duce to  the  notice  of  the  General  Assembly  the  subject 
of  corporations  generally,  and  to  suggest  the  propriety 
of  restricting  our  legislation,  in  regard  to  conferring 
corporate  powers,  to  such  enterprises  exclusively,  as 
are  of  incontestible  public  utility;  to  the  accomplish- 
ment of  which  individual  capital  and  credit  would  be 
inadequate;  and  that  it  ought  not  to  be  extended  to 
such  branches  of  business  as  can  be  successfully  carried 
on  by  individual  exertion  and  individual  means.  The 
privilege  of  voting  by  proxy  at  elections  for  officers, 
and  for  deciding  important  measures  connected  with  the 
management  of  such  public  bodies,  was  also  alluded  to 
as  being  incompatible  with  the  spirit  of  our  free  institu- 
tions. My  opinions  in  relation  to  these  subjects  have 
undergone  no  change,  but  on  the  contrary  have  been 
much  strengthened  since  the  promulgation  of  that  do- 
cument. It  cannot  be  denied  that  every  incorporation 
that  is  authorized,  and  every  monopoly  that  is  establish- 
ed, even  for  the  most  useful  public  purposes,  is  a  de- 
riation  from  that  republican  simplicity  which  the  prin- 
ciples upon  which  our  admirable  form  of  government  is 
predicated  would  seem  to  inculcate,  and  a  virtual  en- 
croachment upon  our  liberties.  By  multiplying  these 
formidable,  irresponsible  public  bodies, we  shall,  in  the 
process  of  time,  raise  up  within  the  Commonwealth  an 
aristocratic  combination  of  powers,  which  will  dictate 
its  own  laws,  and  put  at  defiance  the  government  and 
the  people.  We  have  recently  had  a  strong  illustration 
of  the  power  and  dangerous  tendency  of  such  institu- 
tions, and  it  may  be  well  to  learn  wisdom  from  expe- 


I  rience.  These  observations  have  been  suggested  by  a 
knowledge  of  the  fact,  that  a  morbid,  restless  solici- 
tude, to  produce  a  state  of  incautious  legislation,  tend- 
ing to  precipitate  a  system  of  legalized  speculation  up- 
on the  people  of  this  Commonwealth,  has,  for  some 
time  past,  but  too  conspicuously  manifested  itself  in  our 
legislative  halls,  in  the  shape  of  applications  for  the  in- 
corporation of  monopolies,  ot  various  descriptions.  A 
depraved,  unsound  spirit,  evincing  a  vitiated  anxiety 
for  the  establishment  of  banking  institutions,  and  other 
corporations  possessing  exclusive  privileges,  seems  to 
have  marked  the  era  in  which  we  live,  as  one  peculiar- 
ly distinguished  lor  its  inveterate  oppugnancy  to  the 
tardy  but  certain  method  of  securing  competency  and 
independence,  pursued  by  the  men  of  other  days,  as 
well  as  for  its  peculiar  predilections  in  favour  of  some 
shorter  and  less  difficult  path,  by  which  to  arrive  at 
wealth  and  power. 

To  encourage  this  spirit  any  further,  at  this  time, 
woidd  be  as  unwise  as  our  too  liberal  legislation  in  sus- 
taining it  heretofore  was  impolitic  and  injudicious. — 
Public  opinion  seems  to  have  set  its  seal  of  reprobation 
upon  such  a  course — and  instead  of  being  favorable  to 
a  further  extension  of  banking  institutions, and  their  ne- 
cessary concomitant,  an  increased  paper  circulation,  its 
recent  expression  evinced  a  decided  opposition  to  any 
measure  connected  with  this  subject,  short  of  introduc- 
ing into  our  circulating  medium  a  due  proportion  of  the 
metalic  currency  contemplated  by  the  constitution  of 
the  United  Slates.  In  order  to  accomplish  an  object  so 
desirable,  and  to  reform  the  circulation  within  our  own 
State  by  contracting  or  reducing  the  amount  of  paper 
money  now  afloat,  and  substituting  in  its  stead  a  more 
sound  and  permanent  standard  of  value,  it  seems  to  be 
essential  that  the  legislation  of  the  Sta'e  with  regard  to 
an  increase  of  banking  institutions,  should  be  forthwith 
checked. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  an  increase  of  Banks,  whilst 
they  would  add  nothing  to  the  active  capital  of  the 
country,  would  contribute  largely  to  increase  the  al- 
ready too  redundant  supply  of  bank  paper,  the  value 
(f  much  of  which  might  well  be  questioned,  should  an 
immediate  demand  for  converting  it  into  specie  be 
made  and  insisted  on.  Allow  me  also  to  suggest,  for 
legislative  consideration,  another  measure  as  a  valuable 
auxiliary  for  introducing  an  increased  circulation  of  the 
precious  metals — I  mean  the  propriety  of  extending 
the  provisions  of  the  act  of  Assembly  entitled,  "an  act 
concerning  small  notes  for  the  payment  of  money," 
passed  the  twelfth  day  of  April,  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  twenty. eight,  to  all  bank  notes  of  a  de- 
nomination less  than  ten  dollors.  By  causing  bank  pa- 
per  of  a  description  under  the  sum  mentioned,  to  be 
gradually  withdrawn  from  circulation,  the  introduction 
of  gold  and  silver  coins  in  sufficient  quantities  to  sup- 
ply the  vacuum  thus  produced,  would  immediately  fol- 
low. A  more  stable,  sound  and  permanent  circulation, 
in  which  the  public  would  have  confidence,  would  be 
established;  over  issues  would  be  prevented;  the  ex- 
portation of  gold  and  silver  would  in  a  great  measure 
cease;  the  working  classes  of  the  community  would  re- 
ceive an  equivalent  for  their  labor  in  which  they  could 
confide;  wild  and  ruinous  speculation  would  receive  a 
wholesome  check:  and  fluctuations  in  the  value  of  pro- 
perty, so  detrimental  to  the  prosperity  of  the  country, 
would  be  less  frequent. 

A  further  safe  guard,  against  the  ruinous  consequen. 
ses,  resulting  to  the  community  from  excessive  issues 
of  bank  paper,  will  be  found  in  imposing  wholesome 
restrictions  upon  those  institutions,  both  in  regard  to 
their  circulation  and  their  credits  or  discounts,  neither 
of  which  should  be  allowed  to  exceed  a  certain  pre- 
scribed sum,  over  and  above  the  amount  of  the  capital 
stock  of  the  institution,  much  reduced  below  that 
now  allowed  by  law;  and  that  portion  of  the  excess  of 
dividends  over  a  certain  per  centage  to  be  determined 
by  the  Legislature, upon  the  amount  paid  on  each  sharo 
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of  stock,  should  be  paid  into  the  State  Treasury,  as  quire  that  there  should  be  a  prudent  forbearance,  in 
an  annual  equivalent  for  the  privileges  conferred,  to  be  that  respect,  for  the  present;  and  until  the  revenues 
applied  to  the  education  fund,  or  such  other  beneficial  about  to  be  derived  from  other  sources  than  those  now 
public  purpose  as  the  Legislature  may  from  time  lo  time  relied  on,  will  justify  greater  liberality  in  our  expendi- 
direct.   Such  a  course  of  legislation, it  is  believed  would  i  tures. 

place  our  State  institutions  upon  a  basis  at  once  solid  |  I  would  take  occasion  here  toremark.that  there  is  no 
and  substantial;  would  quench  the  desire  for  an  increase  j  officer  either  in  the  city  and  county  of  Philadelphia,  or 
of  banking  privileges,  and  would  go  far  to  guard  the  ;  in  any  of  the  counties  of  the  State,  whose  immediate  du- 
community  against  the  danger  of  those  sudden  expau-  ty  is  to  attend  or  to  enforce  the  payment  of  the  tax  upon 
sions  and  contractions,  which  have  heretofore  so  inju  |  collateral  inheritances,  which  in  many  cases  is  entirely 
riously  and  ruinously  affected  all  the  great  interests  of  j  evaded  —and  it  is  understood  that  there  is  great  remiss- 
the  country,  as  well  agricultural  and  manufacturing  as  I  ness  and  a  want  of  correct  knowledge  necessary  to  the 
commercial.  There  is  no  species  of  property  that  may,  I  just  and  equitable  assessment  and  apportionment  of  the 
with  a  greater  regard  to  justice,  be  resorted  to  for  con-  I  duties  upon  licenses  of  wholesale  dealers  and  retailers 
tributions  to  beneficial  or  useful  public  purposes,  than  i  of  foreign  merchandise,  and  other  sources  of  revenue, 
that  which  is  derived  fro:n  the  profits  arising  from  the  j  and  that  there  are  many  thousands  of  dollars  lost  to  the 
business  transactions  of  moneyed  institutions.     Being  i  State  annually,  in  the  city  and  county  of  Philadelphia 


idowed  with  privileges  from  which  the  rest  of  the 
community  is  excluded,  it  is  but  reasonable  that  a  part 
of  the  bounty  they  have  received  to  the  exclusion  of 
others,  should  be  returned  to  the  public  in  ease  of  the 
burdens  which  would  otherwise  have  to  be  borne  by 
their  less  fortunate  neighbors.  In  introducing  the  mea- 
sures recommended  into  our  moneyed  system,  care 
must  be  taken,  however,  that  it  be  done  cautiously  and 
gradually,  and  in  a  manner  to  enable  those  institutions 
to  meet  the  change  without  the  necessity  of  suddenly 
curtailing  their  business  operations,  or  injuriously  af- 
fecting the  industry  or  the  general  prosperity  of  the 
country. 

The  fiscal  relations  of  the  Commonwealth  for  the  year 
ending  on  the  first  day  of  November  last,  have  been 
sueh  as  to  enable  the  Treasury  to  meet  the  various  de- 
mands upon  it,  notwithstanding  the  great  diminution  in 
the  proceeds  of  some  of  the  sources  of  revenue,  and 
the  heavy  claims  to  which  it  was  subjected  by  the  li- 
beral appropriations  granted  for  local  objects,  during 
the  last  and  preceding  sessions  of  the  Legislature,  and 
which  were  called  for  within  the  last  fiscal  year. 

The  receipts  into  the  Treasury  for  the  year  ending  as 
above,  including  the  balance  remaining  therein  on  the 
first  of  November,  eighteen  hundred  and  thirty-three, 
amounted  to  the  sum  of  one  million  six  hundred  and 
fourteen  thousand  eight    hundred  and   sixteen  dollars 


one,  which  the  vigilance  of  an  active  officer  appoint- 
ed for  the  purpose  would  secure  and  bring  into  the 
Treasury.  To  remedy  this  effect  therefore,  in  the  col- 
lection of  this  portion  of  the  public  revenue,  allow  me 
to  recommend  that  the  Attorney  General  and  his  depu- 
ties, in  the  city  and  county  of  Philadelphia  and  the 
several  counties  throughout  the  State,  be  invested  with 
the  authority  necessary  for  compelling  executors  and 
administrators,  in  all  cases  in  which  the  estates  of  their 
decedents  are  subject  to  the  payment  of  the  tax  upon 
collateral  inheritances,  to  render  and  settle  their  ac- 
counts, and  to  pay  over  the  amount  of  tax  due  to  the 
Commonwealth  from  such  estates,  at  the  times  and  in 
the  manner  prescribed  by  law;  and  to  be  authorized  to 
aid  in  the  apportionment  and  to  enforce  the  collection 
also,  of  such  other  branches  of  the  public  revenue  as 
may  claim  their  attention — receiving  as  a  compensation 
for  their  services,  such  reasonable  percentage  upon  the 
sums  by  them  collected,  as  may  be  considered  to  be 
just — or  that  such  other  measures  may  beadoptidto 
accomplish  the  object,  as  the  General  Assembly  may  in 
their  wisdom  deem  expedient  and  proper.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  a  strict  attention  to  the  collection  of  the  re- 
venues to  which  the  Commonwealth  is  entitled, together 
with  the  a'  c<  ssion  from  new  sources,  and  a  careful 
husbanding  of  the  whole,  will  enable  the  State  to  meet 
all  its  ordinary  engagements,  and  that  the  necessity  for 


and  ninety-one  cents;  and  the  expenditures  during  the    continuing  in  force  the  act  entitled  "An  act  to  increase 
same  period,   were  one  million  five  hundred  and  sixty    the  county  rates  and  levies  for  the  use  of  the  Common- 
thousand  seven    hundred  and  twenty-four  dollars  and  \  wealth,"  passed  the  twenty-fifth  day  of  March.eighteen 
seventy-one  cents,  leaving  a  balance  in  the  Ti 
the  first   of  November  iast,  of  fifty-four  thousand 

ninety-two  dollars  and  twenty  cents;  of  which  balance,  I  thousand  eight    hundred  and  thirty-six,  may  then  be 
however,  the  sum  of  fifty  thousand  dollars  was  due  to  I  dispensed  with 


try  on  [hundred    and  thirty-one,  and   which  will  expire  by  its 
1  and  I  own  limitation  on  the  twenty-fifth  day  of  March,  one 


the  internal  improvement  fund,  from  which  it  had  been  | 
borrowed  for  tne  purpose  of  meeting  the  payment  of 
interest  on  the  first  of  August  last,  in  pursuance  of  the 
act  of  fifteenth  Apr' 1  last— leaving  a  nett  balance  there- 
fore in  the  Treasury,  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  of 
four  thousand  and  ninety-two  dollars  and  twenty  cents. 
The  great  disparity  between  the  balance  remaining 
in  the  Treasury  at  the  end  of  the  present  and  those  of 
former  years,  is  to  be  ascribed,  in  part,  to  causes  which 
are  beyond  the  possibdity  of  control,  and  partly  to 
causes  which  are  exclusively  within  the  power  and  con- 
trol of  the  Legislature.  An  unexpected  diminution  in 
the  revenues  arising  from  lands,  auction  duties,  col- 
lateral inheritance  tax  and  some  other  sources  of  re- 
venue, constitutes  the  first  class  of  causes:  and  a  drain 
upon  the  Treasury,  authorized  by  large  appropriations 
of  money  for  numerous  local  objects,  already  alluded 
to,  forms  the  second — the  sums  appropriated  arid  paid 
at  the  Tieasury  during  the  fiscal  year  amounting  in  the 
aggregate  to  two  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  and  three 
hundred  and  thirty-one  dollars  and  thirty-eight  cents. 
The  day  is  not  far  distant,  when  the  finances  of  the  State 
will  justify  a  liberal  appropriation  of  money  for  useful 
local  objects  of  every  description;  but  it  is  respectfully 
submitted  whether;  under  the  existing  state  of  the  re- 
venue of  the  Commonwealth,  sound  policy  does  not  re- 


have  the  satisfaction  to  announce  to  the  General 
Assembly  that  our  public  works,  in  the  construction  of 
which  the  State  has  been  engaged  for  the  last  eight  years, 
have  been  so  far  completed  as  to  admit  of  transporta- 
tion throughout  their  whole  extent,  except  the  second 
tract  of  the  rail  road  across  the  Allegheny  mountain, 
which,  it  is  understood,  will  be  finished  in  time  for  the 
opening  of  the  navigation  in  the  spring.  Upon  some 
of  the  other  lines  there  are  still  minor  jobs  remaining 
unfinished,  but  which  are  rapidly  progressing  towards 
completion.  For  all  practical  purposes  of  transporta- 
tion, however,  all  the  lines  may  be  said  to  be  finished, 
with  the  single  exception  mentioned. 

The  State  has  now  seven  hundred  and  twenty  miles 
of  public  improvements,  which  in  point  of  extent,  exe- 
cution and  prospective  usefulness,  may  challenge  a 
comparison  with  any  other  structure  known  to  modern 
times.  Of  these  improvements,  six  hundred  and  one 
miles  and  a  quarter  consist  of  canals  and  slack  water 
navigation,  and  one  hundred  and  eighteen  miles  and 
three-quar'ers  are  rail  ways.  The  whole  of  these  public 
works  are  so  located  as  to  penetrate  those  sections  of 
the  Commonwealth  which,  from  their  known  fertility 
and  mineral  wealth,  gave  the  greatest  promise  of  a  suc- 
cessful commerce  with  the  great  Eastern  and  Western 
emporiums  of  the  State;  and  more,  perhaps,  than  any 
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other  sections,  required  those  facilities  which  would 
have  a  tendency  more  effectually  to  develop  their 
abundant,  and  in  a  measure  still  latent,  resources,  and 
for  transporting  them  to  market,  which  these  great 
State  improvements  were  alone  calculated  to  furnish. 

The  whole  cost  of  construction  which  the  Common- 
wealth will  have  incurred,  when  all  her  lines  of  im- 
provement,  now  about  to  be  completed,  shall  have 
been  entirely  finished,  including  the  sum  which  will 
be  required  IprVhat  purpose  for  the  current  year,  will 
amount  to  the  sum  of  twenty-two  millions  one  hundred 
and  fourteen  thousand  nine  hundred  and  fifteen  dollars 
and  forty-one  cents.  This  sum  will  doubtless  sound 
large  to  such  as  are  unacquainted  with  the  character  of 
the  improvements,  their  design,  extent,  and  great  pub- 
lic importance;  but  when  these  are  scanned  and  un- 
derstood, and  when  it  is  known  that  these  expensive 
works  were  constructed  by  the  State  in  her  own  de- 
fence, to  preserve  her  commerce  from  the  grasp  of 
powerful  rival  neighbors,  and  that  her  great  chain  of 
internal  improvements  has  added,  and  will  continue  to 
add,  incalculable  millions  to  her  present  wealth  and 
resources,  the  marvel  will  c^ase. 

Upon  most  of  the  loans  negotiated  For  the  construc- 
tion of  the  public  works,  the  State  received  premiums 
to  an  amount,  in  the  main,  sufficient,  in  connection  with 
the  other  revenues  set  apart  for  that  purpose,  to  meet 
the  payment  of  interest  upon  the  whole  amount  of  the 
State  debt,  at  the  respective  periods  when  the  same 
became  due.  The  increase  of  tolls  upon  the  public 
works  will,  it  is  not  doubted,  supply  the  place  of  pre- 
miums hereafter;  and  it  is  confidently  believed  that  the 
people  of  no  State  in  the  Union,  in  which  public  works 
have  been  constructed  at  the  public  expense.have  been 
less  burdened  with  the  payment  of  taxes  in  proportion 
to  the  extent  and  magnitude  of  the  respective  improve- 
ments, than  the  people  of  this  State  have  been.  And 
such  are  the  Mattering  prospects  in  regard  to  the  future 
revenues  which  the  Pennsylvania  canal  and  rail  roads 
will  produce,  that  it  is  more  than  probable,  as  I  have 
before  stated,  that  after  the  twenty-fifth  of  March, 
eighteen  hundred  and  thirty-six,  taxation  for  these 
objects  will  not  be  required. 

The  amount  of  tolls  received  on  all  the  public  im- 
provements during  the  fiscal  year  ending  on  the  first  of 
November  last,  was  three  hundred  and  nine  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  eighty-nine  dollars  and  fifteen  cents 
— there  were  however  in  the  hands  of  the  collectors 
before  the  close  of  the  year,  but  which  did  not  reach 
the  Treasury  until  after  the  accounts  for  the  year  had 
been  closed  by  that  department,  tolls  amounting  to 
thirteen  thousand  seven  hundred  and  forty  five  dollars 
and  ninety-three  cents,  which  added  to  the  sum  first 
mentioned,  will  make  the  amount  actually  received 
within  the  year,  three  hundred  and  twenty-three  thou- 
sand five  hundred  and  thirty  five  dollars  and  eight 
cents.  This  sum  falls  considerably  short  of  the  estimate 
made  at  the  close  of  the  preceding  fiscal  year,  and  yet, 
considering  the  adverse  circumstances  which  existed  at 
the  opening  of  the  navigation  in  the  spring,  and  the 
uncontrolable  natural  impediments  which  occurred  in 
the  summer  and  part  of  the  fall,  the  receipts  of  tolls 
were  quite  as  large  as  could  have  been  expected.  The 
operating  causes  which  reduced  their  amount  below 
the  estimate  of  five  hundred  thousand  dollars  were,  a 
want  of  preparation, at  the  commencement  of  the  spring 
transportation,  on  the  part  of  the  owners  of  transporta- 
tion lines,  in  not  having  provided  a  sufficient  number  of 
cars  upon  the  Portage  rail  road,  nor  an  adequate  num- 
ber of  boats  upon  the  Western  division  of  the  canal, for 
conveying  the  merchandise  and  produce  along  the 
several  lines  to  their  respective  places  ofdestination. — 
The  delays  consequent  upon  this  state  of  unprepared 
ne"Ss,  occasioned  large  quantities  of  merchandise  to  be 
sent  to  the  west  through  other  channels  which  would 
in  preference,  under  other  circumstances,  have  sought 
a  conveyance  upon  the  Pennsylvania  improvements.   A 


drought  in  the  west,  of  unexampled  duration,  reduced 
and  continued  the  water  of  the  Ohio  river  so  low  as  to 
prevent  western  produce  from  reaching  Pittsburg  by 
the  steam  boats;  thus  depriving  the  transporters,  upon 
the  Pennsylvania  lines  of  improvement,  for  a  long  time, 
of  full  cargoes  to  be  carried  to  the  eastern  markets  — 
Other  causes  may  have  contributed  to  diminish  the 
amount  of  tolls,  but  those  mentioned,  it  is  believed, 
operated  more  powerfully  than  any  other  in  producing 
that  result. 

A  recurrence  of  such  unpropitious  circumstances 
cannot  happen  hereafter,  at  least  so  far  us  those  engag- 
ed in  the  carrying  trade  upon  the  State  improvements 
are  concerned.  It  is  understood  that  the  owners  of  the 
several  transportation  lines  of  boats  and  cars,  are  ma- 
king ample  preparation  for  commencing  and  carrying 
on  an  active  and  extensive  business  during  the  next 
season;  and  as  the  public  works  will  all  then  be  in  a 
condition  for  conveying  all  the  merchandise  and  pi  o- 
duce  that  may  offer  to  their  respective  places  of  desti- 
nation, and  the  public  confidence  in  the  stability  and 
safety  of  that  mode  of  conveyance  will  have  become 
more  confirmed  and  settled,  the  lolls  to  be  received 
from  the  several  improvements  during  the  current  year, 
may,  it  is  believed,  be  safely  estimated  at  double  the 
amount  of  those  received  in  the  last  fiscal  year,  which 
will  be  about  six  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars-  A 
higher  estimate  has  however  been  made  by  the  account- 
ing officers  upon  data  which  in  their  opinion  may  be 
relied  on. 

For  the  amount  of  expenditures  in  relation  to  these 
works,  and  the  details  generally  as  connected  with 
them,  you  are  respectfully  referred  to  the  report  of  the 
Board  of  Canal  Commissioners  and  the  documents  ac- 
companying the  same. 

The  great  chain  of  valuable  public  works  which  may 
now  be  said  to  be  consummated,  and  which  every  fiiend 
of  Pennsylvania's  true  interests  will  contemplate  with 
an  honest  glow  of  patriotic  pride  and  pleasure,  was  fir 
a  longtime  considered  of  doubtful  experiment,  both  in 
regard  to  its  practicability  and  its  ultimate  success;  and 
its  eventual  completion  may  well  be  regarded  as  a 
strong  exemplification  of  the  unlimited  extent  to  which 
the  achievements  of  a  patriotic,  enterprising  people, 
actuated  by  a  spirit  of  virtuous  emulation  and  jealous  of 
its  rights,  may  be  carried.  Had  this  line  of  intercom- 
munication between  our  great  commercial  metropolis  in 
the  East  and  the  head  of  steam  boat  navigation  in  the 
West  never  been  completed,  this  powerful  State,  in- 
stead of  commanding  as  she  now  does,  and  forever 
hereafter  must  do,  a  large  and  valuable  portion  of  the 
western  trade,  by  which  her  wealth  and  enterprise  will 
be  immeasurably  increased,  would  even  now  have  her 
commercial  energies  paralyzed  and  be  doomed  to  stand 
by  and  with  folded  arms  see  not  only  the  rich  and  end- 
less commerce  of  the  West  lured  by  the  channels  of 
communication  opened  for  it  by  her  rival  neighbors,  to 
their  great  commercial  emporiums,  but  even  that  of  a 
large  portion  of  her  own  territory  would  have  passed 
out  of  her  own  limits,  by  the  same  medium  of  convey- 
ance, to  the  same  places  ofdestination. 

The  accomplishment  of  this  portion  of  her  great  sys- 
tem of  canals  and  rail  roads,  has,  however,  placed  our 
State  so  firmly  on  the  vantage  ground,  in  respect  to  the 
commerce  of  the  West,  and  will  have  so  effectually  se- 
cured the  whole  of  her  own,  that  it  will  be  no  easy 
task  to  supplant  her  hi  reader  in  regard  to  either.  And 
having  gained  this  great  and  all  important  object,  if  it 
were  possible  that  she  should  even  be  prevented 
from  realizing  a  single  dollar  in  the  shape  of  tolls  from 
her  improvements,  her  true  interests  would  neverthe- 
less have  been  advanced  to  an  extent  immeasurably 
beyond  their  cost.  But  independently  of  the  great 
advantage  just  mentioned,  the  inexhaustible  stores  of 
wealth  which  have  hitherto  lain  dormant,  and  which 
her  public  works  are  destined  to  unlock:  the  increased 
value  they  will  impart  to  every  description  of  property 
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throughout  their  whole  extent;  and  the  incalculable 
accumulation  of  tolls  they  will  inevitably  produce,  will 
not  fail  to  make  Pennsylvania,  as  the  God  of  Nature 
seems  to  have  intended  she  should  be,  the  first  State  in 
this  great  confederacy 
I  cannot  dismiss  thi 


court  shortly  for  final  adjudication,  I  shall  be  excused  I 
trust,  for  urging  upon  the  immediate  attention  of  the 
general  assembly  the  necessity  of  removing  all  doubt 
upon  this  subject,  by  the  passage  of  an  act  declaratory 
of  the  intention  of  the  legislature  to  vest  in  the  appro- 
ibject  without  bringing  to  the  |  priate  officers  of  the  commonwealth  the  necessary  pow- 


viewofthe  General  Assembly,  the  claims  of  the  peopl 
of  the  north  and  the  north-western  portions  of  the 
State.  They  urge,  and  with  reason,  their  title  to  a 
share  of  the  public  liberality  in  the  construction  of  pub- 
lic works;  they  allege,  what  is  most  certainly  true,  that 
they  have  manfully  stood  by  the  system  of  internal  im- 
provement from  its  inception  to  the  consummation  of 
that  portion  of  it  which  is  now  completed,  and  have 
given  it  aid  and  encouragement;  that  they  have  borne 
their  share  of  the  public  burden,  and  contributed  their 
money  for  its  accomplishment,  in  the  shape  of  taxes; 
they  arer  that  the  system,  as  originally  designed,  will 
not  be  completed  until  a  connection  shall  have  been 
formed  with  the  Elmira  canal,  in  the  State  of  New 
York,  by  an  improvement  along  the  North  Branch  of 
the  Susquehanna;  nor  until  the  waters  of  Lake  Erie  are 
made  to  intermingle  with  those  of  the  Allegheny  and 
the  Delaware,  by  opening  a  communication  by  some 
eligible  route  to  be  fixed  upon  for  connecting  the  Har- 
bor of   Erie  with    the  Allegheny  river  at  Pittsburg 

That  the  claims  of  these  citizens  are  strong,  is  undenia- 
ble; that  the  system  as  originally  designed  was  intended 
to  embrace  at  least  one  of  those  points,  if  not  both,  is 
not  doubted;  that  they  have  stood  by  and  borne  their 
share  of  the  heat  and  burden  of  the  day,  in  that  which 
has  been  accomplished,  it  is  but  sheer  justice  to  them  to 
say;  that  the  true  policy  of  the  State  as  well  as 
the  justice  of  the  claims  preferred,  favour  the  project 
of  carrying  the  system  to  its  consummation,  at  no  dis- 
tant day,  will  scarcely  admit  of  a  doubt.  The  claims 
are  respectfully  submitted;  the  time,  the  manner  and 
the  means  are  subjects  worthy  of  profound  Legislative 
deliberation:  and  the  s'ate  of  the  public  finances  as 
connected  with  immediate  operations,  must  form 
a  distinguished  feature  in  the  decision  of  the  General 
Assembly  upon  these  important  measures.  It  is  but 
just  that,  in  connection  with  the  subjects  adverted  to, 
1  should  mention  the  contemplated  connection  of  the 
Ohio  canal  with  the  Pennsylvania  improvements,  at 
some  point  to  be  designated  by  the  legislature  of  that 
State.  No  decisive  steps  have,  however,  as  yet  been 
taken  by  the  State  of  Ohio  for  carrying  the  contemplat- 
ed measure  into  effect.  Should  a  movement  be  made 
by  her  Legislature  for  authorizing  the  proposed  connec- 
tion,it  seems  to  me  the  subject  holds  out  advantages  too 
important  to  be  neglected,  and  which  should  induce 
immediate  corresponding  measures  on  the  part  of  the 
General  Assembly  of.this  State.  I  would  also  mention, 
whilst  upon  the  subject  of  our  internal  improvements, 
that  upon  the  argument  of  a  bill  in  equity  filed  in  the 
Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States  for  the  Eastern  dis- 
trict of  Pennsylvania,  praying  an  injunction  to  restrain 
certain  superintendents  and  agents  of  the  Board  of  Ca- 
nal Commissioners  from  proceeding  in  the  erection  of 
a  dam,  digging  a  trench,  and  diverting  and  using  the 
water  of  a  stream  of  water  on  the  land  of  the  complain- 
ants, for  the  purpose  of  establishing  water  stations  for 
supplying  the  locomotive  and  stationary  engines  upon 
the  Philadelphia  and  Columbia  rail  road  With  the  neces- 
sary quantity  of  water,  the  Court,  although  they  ad- 
mitted that  taking  the  several  acts  of  the  last  session, 
authorizing  the  purchase  of  locomotive  engines,  and 
the  preservation  of  water  stations,  drains,  &c.  belong- 
ing to  said  road,  in  connection,  their  phraseology 


ers  for  carrying  into  effect  the  contemplated  improve- 
ment, and  for  using  all  the  appropriate  means  for  ren- 
dering it  available  for  the  purposes  for  which  it  was 
originally  designed.  It  is  proper  to  mention,  at  the 
same  time,  that  the  discussion  of  the  question  alluded 
to  has  elicited  a  fact  which  theretofore  had  escaped 
observation,  namely,  that  there  is  not  either  in  the  se- 
veral acts  referred  to,  nor  in  any  of  the  preceding  acts 
passed  for  the  improvement  of  the  state  by  canals  and 
rail  roads,  any  express  provision  made  for  authorizing 
the  appropriation  of  the  property  of  individuals  for 
their  location  or  that  of  their  necessary  appendages,  or 
for  taking  the  materials  and  other  requisites  indispen- 
sable for  their  construction,  and  for  making  them  use- 
fully operative  when  completed.  Nor  is  there  any  di- 
rect or  express  authority  contained  in  either  of  those 
acts,  for  making  compensation  for  private  property 
thus  taken  for  public  use,  although  from  their  phrase- 
ology all  those  powers  are  abundantly  implied. 

In  order  therefore  that  the  several  powers  and  au- 
thorities intended  to  be  conferred  by  law  upon  the 
agents  of  the  commonwealth  in  the  particulars  referred 
to,  may  be  stripped  of  all  difficulty  and  doubt  for  the 
future,  allow  me  respectfully  to  recommend  that  they 
be  severally  incorporated  in  express  terms,  among  the 
provisions  to  be  contained  in  the  declaratory  act,  the 
early  passage  of  which  has  just  been  urged  upon  your 
consideration. 

It  is  ardently  desired  by  a  large  portion  of  our  fellow 
citizens  that  a  thorough  revision  of  the  present  militia 
system  should  take  place.  This  measure  is  one  of  the 
first  impression  and  will  not  be  overlooked  by  a  vigilant 
legislature.  T  he  views  expressed  in  the  last  annual 
message,  with  regard  to  that  important  arm  of  our  na- 
tional defence,  are  still  entertained,  and  the  opinion 
that  to  make  the  system  effective,  legislation  in  regard 
to  it  must  commence  in  congress,  is  confirmed  by  the 
action  of  the  legislatures  of  several  of  our  sister  states  in 
calling  the  attention  of  that  body  to  it. 

Resolutions  adopted  by  the  general  assembly,  direct- 
ing the  attention  of  our  senators  and  representatives  in 
congress  Fo  the  subject,  might  have  a  tt  ndency  to 
quicken  the  action  of  that  body  in  relation  to  it.  The 
resolutions  might  be  so  framed  as  to  urge  upon  the  le- 
gislatures of  the  other  states  of  the  Union,  the  propriety 
of  adopting  similar  measures,  with  a  view  to  the 
more  speedy  and  effectual  accomplishment  of  the 
object. 

A  letter  has  been  received  from  the  Honorable  Wil- 
liam Wi  kins;  late  a  senator  in  congress,  resigning  his 
seat  in  that  body.  The  attention  of  the  general  assem- 
bly is  respectfully  invited  to  the  subject,  in  order  that 
the  vacancy  may  be  filled  at  as  early  a  period  as  practi- 
cable, congress  being  now  in  session  and  a  full  repre- 
sentation of  the  state,  in  that  body,  desirable. 

A  further  report  by  the  commissioners  appointed  to 
revise  the  civil  code  may  be  expected  shortly.  The 
gentlemen  engaged  in  that  arduous  work  are  laboring 
assiduously  to  bring  it  to  a  close.  The  undertaking  is 
one  requiring  much  investigation,  deep  reflection  and 
great  care  in  the  compilation  and  arrangement  of  the 
subject  matter,  as  well  as  the  detail,  necessary  to  enter 
into  a  code  of  laws  for  regulating  the  civil  relations  of  a 
ty  so  numerous  and  diffuse  as  ours;  and  it  may 


far  to  show  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  Legislature  j  become  necessary  to  grant  a  further  extension  oft 
to  authorize  the  making  of  the  latter;  yet  they  seemed  ,  time  allotted  to  them,  in  order  to  enable  them  to  corn- 
to  doubt  whether  such  intention  could  be  so  made  out  plvte  a  work  which  they  have  been  prosecuting  with 
as  to  convey  the  power  to  enter  on  private  property  so  much  ability,  and,  I  may  add,  with  so  much  advan- 
and  make  a  permanent  appropriation  of  a  water  course  tage  to  the  public  Several  of  the  bills  reported  by 
for  such  a  purpose.  the   commissioners  have  not   received  the   legislative 

As  this  question  is  intended  to  be  brought  before  the    sanction,  but  remain  among  the  unfinished  business  of 
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the  last  session.  Some  of  those  bills  would,  it  is  under- 
stood, if  enacted  into  laws,  be  of  primary  importance, 
and  especially  that  relating  to  the  inspection  of  produce 
of  various  descriptions,  as  it  would  have  an  important 
bearing  upon  the  western  trade  seeking  transportation 
upon  our  canals  and  railroads,  and  consequently  upon 
the  amount  of  tolls  to  be  derived  from  them. 

An  agreement  has  been  concluded  and  signed  by  the 
commissioners  appointed  on  the  part  of  this  State  and 
the  State  of  New  Jersey,  in  relation  tu  the  use  of  the 
waters  of  the  Delaware  river,  which  will  require  the 
sanction  of  the  legislatures  of  the  respective  States  to 
render  it  effectual. 

The  report  of  the  commissioners  will  be  laid  before 
you  shortly,  together  with  the  agreement.  From  the 
high  character  of  the  gentlemen  entrusted  with  this  ne- 
gotiation, for  intelligence  and  capacity,  we  may  rea- 
sonably anticipate  th*t  such  an  arrangement  has  been 
made,  as  will  be  entirely  satisfactory  to  the  people 
of  both  States,  by  effectually  securing  the  rights  of 
each. 

The  arrangements  of  the  districts  for  holding  terms 
of  the  Supreme  court,  made  at  the  last  session  of  the 
Legislature,  and  the  entire  abolition  of  the  Circuit 
courts,  seem  to  have  met  the  approbation  generally  of 
those  connected  with  the  administration  of  justice. — 
The  change  is  believed  to  have  operated  a  great  relief 
to  the  Judges  of  that  court,  by  ridding  them  of  an  ex- 
ceedingly oppressive  weight  of  judicial  labor;  while  it 
has  placed  them  in  a  condition  to  put  an  end  to  the 
complaints  of  "  the  law's  delay,"  and  enabled  them  to 
despatch  the  public  business  with  promptness,  and  with 
more  satisfaction  to  themselves,  as  well  as  to  those  who 
are  to  be  affected  by  their  decisions.  Several  bills,  I 
understand,  will  be  laid  before  you  at  an  early  period 
of  your  session,  by  the  commissioners  appointed  to  re- 
vise the  civil  code,  relative  to  the  courts,  their  jurisdic- 
tion and  powers,  and  the  administration  of  justice  gen- 
erally, which  will  doubtless  receive  the  attention  of  the 
General  Assembly,  during  the  present  session.  I  am 
not  aware  that  any  important  change  in  the  organi- 
zation of  the  courts  of  Common  Pleas  is  desired  at  this 
time. 

By  an  act  approved  the  27th  February,  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  thirty-three,  one  hundred  and  thirty 
thousand  dollars  were  appropriated  for  completing  the 
Eastern,  and  s>xty  thousand  dollars  for  effecting  certain 
alterations  in  the  Western  Penitentiary,  which  latter 
sum  was  increased  by  an  additional  appropriation  of 
twenty  thousand  dollars  by  the  act  of  the  fifteenth  of 
April  of  the  present  year.  These  several  sums  have 
been  expended  in  prosecuting  the  work  they  were  de- 
signed to  accomplish,  and  in  the  Eastern  Penitentiary 
the  cells,  directed  by  the  legislature  to  be  built,  have 
been  erected  and  permanently  covered  in.  A  consid- 
erable portion  of  the  work,  however,  still  remains  un- 
finished, and  the  whole  will  not  be  completed  before 
mid -summer  of  the  ensuing  year-  For  the  entire  com- 
pletion of  the  work,  an  additional  appropriation  will  be 
required.  In  this  institution  there  were  confined  on  the 
first  of  January  of  the  present  year,  one  hundred  and 
fifty  male  and  two  female  prisoners,  and  between  that 
period  and  the  first  of  November  following,  eighty-four 
male  convicts  were  received  into,  and  twenty-four 
males  and  one  female  were  discharged  from  the  peni- 
tentiary, by  expiration  of  sentence,  eight  were  pardon- 
ed and  five  died — leaving  in  the  establishment  at  the 
date  last  mentioned;  two  hundred  criminals  convicted 
of  various  offences,  of  which  one  hundred  and  ninety. 
nine  are  males  and  one  female.  In  the  Western  estab- 
lishment, a  block  consisting  of  one  hundred  and  four 
cells,  which  had  been  commenced  in  the  spring  of 
eighteen  hundred  and  thirty-three  is  now  completed; 
the  observatory  and  apartments  connected  with  the 
same  are  also  nearly  finished.  Another  block  of  seventy- 
six  cells  is  rapid'y  progressing  towards  completion.  A 
variety  of  other  works,  consisting  of  flag  stone  floors, 


gallery,  &c.  are  in  progress  and  will  soon  be  finished. 
Such  alterations,  it  is  understood,  have  been  made  in 
th  s  building  and  the  arrangement  of  the  cells,  as  to 
have  enabled  those  entrusted  with  the  government  of 
the  institution  to  put  the  system  of  solitary  confinement 
and  solitary  labor  partially  into  operation.  A  report 
was  made  by  the  architect  io  the  board  of  inspectors, 
showing  the  alterations,  the  improvement  of  the  mate- 
rial and  form  of  construction  of  the  cells,  the  progress 
of  the  work,  &c  together  with  an  estimate  of  the  sum* 
necessary  for  its  partial  completion  and  the  completion 
of  the  structure  to  the  whole  extent  of  its  original  design, 
copies  of  which  have  been  forwarded  to  the  Executive 
and  will  be  laid  before  you. 

In  this  prison  there  were,  at  the  commencement  of 
the  present  year,  one  hundred  and  four  convicts; 
between  that  period  and  the  twenty-first  of  November, 
there  were  received  intoitforly-three;  discharged  from 
it  fifty-three,  and  three  died — leaving  at  the  last  men- 
tioned date,  ninety-one  criminals  convicted  of  various 
offences.  Owing  to  sickness  which  prevailed  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  among  the  prisoners  confined  in  the 
Western  penitentiary,  and  which  is  ascribed  in  some 
measure  to  the  dampness  of  the  new  cells,  and  the  want 
of  profitable  employment  for  them  during  the  season, 
the  proceeds  of  their  labor,  which  consisted  for  the 
most  part  of  picking  oakum,  will  fall  short  of  the  sum 
required  for  their  support  by  about  one  half. 

Preparations  are  now  making  to  employ  the  convicts 
extensively  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton  goods,  as  soon 
as  the  prices  of  such  manufactures  will  justify  that  mea- 
sure; the  business  of  shoe  making  will  also  be  vigorous- 
ly carried  on,  and  it  is  intended  that  the  prisoners  shall 
all  be  so  employed  hereafter  as  to  ensure  sufficient 
earnings  to  defray  the  entire  expense  of  their  mainten- 
ance and  support. 

From  communications  received  from  the  intelligent 
wardens  of  both  these  extensive  punitory  structures, 
it  is  manifest  that  the  system  of  solitary  confinement 
with  labor,  obviates  the  necessity  of  inflicting  rigorous 
corporal  punishment  of  any  kind;  neither  the  lash  nor 
fetters  nor  chains  are  necessary  for  subduing  the  most 
hardened  convict;  the  chances  of  escape  are  greatly 
diminished;  and  the  discipline  of  the  penitentiary,  as 
now  practised,  carries  greater  terror  into  the  ranks  of 
evil  doers  than  any  other  heretofore  devised.  It  is 
believed, by  those  whose  opportunities  of  judging,entitle 
their  opinions  to  respect,  that  the  dread  of  this  kind  of 
punishment  has  in  some  measure  prevented  the  com- 
mission of  crime  in  the  Western  district;  the  number 
of  convicts  received  into  that  prison  during  the  present, 
being  much  less  than  that  of  those  received  in  the  pre- 
ceding year. 

Sucl"  has  been  the  growing  confidence  in  the  superi- 
ority of  this  system  over  that  of  any  other,  within  the 
range  of  criminal  jurisprudence,  that  several  of  our 
sister  states  are  constructing  penitentiaries  lor  their  re- 
spective states  upon  the  Pennsylvania  plan,  and  others 
are  about  to  follow  their  example.  These  establish- 
ments should  as  soon  as  possible  be  put  in  a  condition 
to  answer  the  end  designed — the  reformation  of  the 
convict,  and  his  restoration  to  the  bosom  of  that  society 
whose  peace  he  has  disturbed,  and  against  whose  laws 
he  has  offended:  Whether  the  general  assembly  will 
authorize  the  completion  of  the  whole  of  the  work  at 
this  time,  or  to  what  extent,  will  be  for  them  to  say.— 
Should  the  appropriations  be  made  however,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  provide  a  fund  to  meet  them,  other  than 
those  now  provided  and  relied  on  to  meet  the  ordinary 
demands  upon  the  treasury. 

I  have  exhibited  very  briefly,  but  imperfectly,  the 
advantages  which  the  present  penitentiary  sjstem  as 
practiced  in  Pennsylvania  possesses  over  every  other 
known  to  the  criminal  code,  as  well  for  subduing  the 
refractory  spirit  of  the  convict,  as  for  his  reformation 
and  the  prevention  of  crime,  and  have  to  regret  that  1 
am  constrained  by  a  deep  sense  of  paramount  public 
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duty,  to  communicate  to  the  General  Assembly  the  un- 
pleasant information,  received  from  a  high  official 
source,  of  abuses  charged  by  individuals  as  existing  in 
the  economy  and  general  management  of  the  institution 
denominated  "  The  Eastern  Penitentiary,"  which,  for 
the  honor  of  those  implicated,  it  is  sincerely  hoped  may 
turn  out  to  be  unfounded.  The  charges  alleged  may 
be  comprehended  under  the  following  summary — Fre- 
quent misapplication  of  the  public  property  and  public 
labor  to  the  private  advantage  of  various  persons  con- 
nected with  the  institution;  cruel  and  unusual  punish- 
ments inflicted  on  refractory  convicts;  and  the  indul- 
gence in  great  irregularities  and  gross  immoralities  on 
the  part  of  those  concerned  in  the  management  and 
general  superintendence  of  the  institution.  It  is  due  no 
less  to  the  reputation  of  those  implicated  in  the  charges 
which  have  been  thus  presented,  than  to  the  character 
of  the  institution  itself,  that  an  immediate  inquiry  should 
be  instituted  into  the  truth  or  falsity  of  the  several  alle- 
gations, in  order  that  a  speedy  corrective  may  be  appli- 
ed if  true,  or  that  the  innocence  of  the  accused  may  be 
made  to  appear,  if  false.  Believing  that  the  representa- 
tives of  the  people  are  the  rightful  guardians  of  these 
institutions,  and  the  legal  and  constitutional  protectors 
of  the  rights  of  their  unfdrtunate  inmates,  I  have  con- 
sidered it  my  duty  to  bring  the  subject  to  their  notice, 
under  a  firm  conviction  that  it  will  receive  from  them 
that  consideration  and  attention  which  its  importance 
requires. 

All  the  duties  devolving  upon  the  Executive  under 
acts  or  resolutions  of  the  General  Assembly,  requiring 
immediate  attention,  have  been  promptly  performed. 

In  conclusion,  permit  me  to  congratulate  you  upon 
the  favorable  auspices  under  which  you  are  about  to 
commence  your  legislative  duties;  the  prosperous  and 
happy  condition  of  our  country  generally  and  of  our 
own  Commonwealth  more  especially;  the  improvements 
which  are  every  where  exhibiting  themselves,  as  well 
in  science  and  in  the  arts,  as  in  the  physical  reLtions  of 
the  country;  the  steady  advancement  of  our  agriculture, 
commerce  and  manufactures,  to  a  state  ensuring  to  those 
engaged  in  them,  competency  and  independence;  the 
manifest  diminution  of  vice;  the  perceptible  growth  of 
virtue,  and  the  visible  increase  of  a  wholesome  public 
morality.  Permit  me  to  assure  you  of  a  hearty  concur- 
rence in  every  constitutional  measure  tending  to  the 
public  good;  and  may  He  who  is  the  fountain  of  all  wis- 
dom, guide  and  direct  your  deliberations,  and  lead  you 
to  the  adoption  of  such  measures  as  will  ensure  the  ge- 
neral welfare. 

GEO:  WOLF. 

Haiihisbuho,  Dec.  3,  1834. 


REPORT  OF  THE  CANAL  COMMISSIONERS. 
Annual  Report  of  the    Canal  Commissioners  of  Penn- 
sylvania, made  to  the  Governor,  December  2,  1834. 
Canal  Commissioners'  Room,  ? 
December  2,   1834.      } 
His  Excellency  Gf.oiigf.  Wolf, 

Guverno)  of  Pennsylvania. 
Sir— By  order  of  the  Board  of  Canal  Commissioners, 
I  have  the  honor  of  transmitting  to  you  their  annual  re- 
port, for  the  year  ending  the  first  November  last,   and 
accompanying  documents. 

JAMES  CLARKE,  President. 

The  Canal  Commissioners  respectfully  submit  their 
Annual  Report: 

On  the  fourth  day  of  July,  one  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred and  twenty  six,  a  little  more  than  eight  years  ago, 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania  commenced  her  great  system 
of  internal  improvements  by  breaking  ground  on  the 
canal,  near  her  capitol  at  Harrisburg,  and  notwith- 
standing the  formidable  difficulties  and  embarrassments 
incident  to  the  prosecution  of  a  work,   which,  for  ex- 


tent, magnitude  and  utility.stands  unrivalled  in  modern 
times,  the  Canal  Commissioners  have  the  satisfaction 
of  announcing  to  their  fellow  citizens,  that  all  the  lines 
of  canal  and  rail  way  authorized  by  law,  are  so  far 
completed  as  to  admit  of  transportation  throughout 
their  who'e  extent. 

Although  the  canals  and  rail  ways  are  now  in  a  con- 
dition to  accommodate  the  present  trade,  there  is  yet 
some  work  under  contract  and  in  progress  on  several  of 
the  lines  requiring  to  be  finished  to  render  them  com- 
plete. The  most  important  work  remaining  unfinished, 
is  the  second  track  on  the  Portage  rail  way;  this,  how- 
ever, is  progressing  with  such  rapidity  as  to  ensure  its 
completion  before  the  opening  of  the  canal  next 
spring. 

The  navigation  on  the  Susquehanna  and  the  North 
and  West  Branch  divisions  remained  open  until  about 
the  12th  of  December  last.  On  the  Juniata  and  Western 
divisions  until  about  the  20th,  and  on  the  Eastern  and 
Delaware  divisions,  until  the  1st  of  January.  But  as  the 
Union  canal  closed  about  the  middle  of  December, 
little  or  no  business  was  done  after  that  period  on  the 
Pennsylvania  canal,  west  of  Portsmouth. 

The  several  lines  of  canal  opened  for  transportation 
in  the  following  order: 

The  Delaware  division,  60  miles,  1st  March,  1834. 

Eastern         do.  45     "     1st     "  " 

Juniata,  from  Duncan's 

Island  to  Aughwick,    69     "     1st     "  " 

Western  division,  from 
the  head  of  the  pool 
of   dam   No.    1,    to 

Pittsburg,  41     "    4th     "  " 

Juniata   division,    from 
Aughwick  to  Franks- 
town,  56     "    6th     "  " 
Western  division,  from 
Johnstown    to     the 

pool  of  dam  No.  1,      63     "10th     "  «' 

Susquehanna  and  West 

Branch  divisions,  65     "  10th     "  " 

Juniata  division  from 
Frankstown  to  Holli- 

daysburg,  2     ««  12th     "  " 

North  Branch  division,   59     "  23d      "  " 

French  creek  division,  22     "  30th     "  " 

Beaver  division,  24     "  28th  May  " 

Wyoming  line,  13     "     4th  July  " 

And  the  rail  ways  were  opened  and  in  use  as  fol- 
lows: 

Columbia  line,  from  the  head  of  the  Schuylkill  inclined 
plane  to  the  intersection  of  the  West 
Chester  rail  way,  eighteen   miles  of 
double  track,  in  use  throughout  the 
year. 
Do.         do.     from  the  head  of  the  plane  to  the  inter- 
section of  Vine  and  Broad  streets,  in 
the  city  of  Philadelphia,  four  miles  of 
double  track,    opened   on   the  25th 
day  of  December  last,  and  has  been 
in  use  since. 
Portage,  whole  distance,  thirty-six  miles  of  single  track, 
opened  on  the  18th  of  March. 
And  an  entire  line  ot  communication  throughout  the 
Schuylkill  and  Union  canals,  and  the  Pennsylvania  im- 
provements, has  been  kept  up  between  Philadelphia 
and  Pittsburg  since  that  time. 

Columbia  line, from  the  intersection  of  the  West  Chester 

rail  way  to  the  borough  of  Columbia, 

sixty  miles  of  single  track.in  usejrom 

16th  April. 

Do.         do.      same  distance,    second  track,   in  use 

from  October  7th. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  foregoing,  that  the  main  line  of 

canal  was  opened   between  the  1st  and  12th  of  March, 

and  that  a  single  track   on  the  Portage  ra  1  way  was 

opened  for    public  use     on  the   18th;  but  as    those 
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engaged  in  the  transportation  were  not  prepared  to 
take  advantage  of  the  first  opening  of  the  line,  in  the 
early  part  of  the  season  an  immense  amount  of  mer- 
chandize, destined  for  the  west,  accumulated  in  the 
warehouses  at  Philadelphia,  Harrisburg  and  Ho'.lidays- 
burg,  and  was  prevented  from  reaching  Pittsburg  in 
due  time,  owing  principally  to  the  want  of  the  requi- 
site number  of  cars  nn  the  Portage  and  boats  on  the 
Western  division.  The  delays  thus  produced,  proved 
a  source  of  disappointment  and  vexation  to  the  mer- 
chants, which,  together  with  the  lack  of  correct  infor- 
mation on  the  part  of  persons  at  a  distance,  re-pecting 
the  facilities  afforded  by  the  new  improvements  as  well 
as  a  want  of  confidence  of  others  in  their  stability,  oc- 
casioned much  of  the  spring  trade  that  ought  to  have 
been  carried  on  the  Pennsylvania  lines,  to  seek  other 
channels. 

A  portion  of  the  trade  heingthns  diveited,  and  in  the 
mean  time  the  transporters  having  obtained  a  supply  of 
boats  and  cars  which  enabled  them  to  carry  all  the 
freight  that  offered,  merchandize  at  one  time  was  car- 
ried from  Philadelphia  to  I'ittsburg  in  eight  days,  for 
one  dollar,  per  hundred  pounds;  and  while  the  Ohio 
river  continued  in  good  navigable  order,  it  was  trans- 
ported from  Philadelphia  to  Cincinnati  in  twelve  days, 
for  one  dollar  and  thirty  cents.per  one  hundred  pounds. 
Cotton  was  carried  from  the  State  of  Tennessee  to 
Philadelphia,  on  the  Ohio  river  and  Pennsylvania  ca- 
nals, for  one  dollar  twelve  and  a  half  cents,  per  one 
hundred  pounds.  Flour  also  was  transported  from 
Pittsburg  to  Philadelphia,  for  one  dollar  twelve  and  a 
half  cents  per  barrel.  The  transportation  of  western 
produce  was  brisk  in  the  spring,  but  limited  the  rest  of 
the  season,  owing  to  a  long  continued  drought  in  the 
west,  which  prevented  steam  bnats  plying  on  the  Ohio 
from  reaching  Pittsburg:  consequently,  the  transport- 
ers upon  the  Pennsylvania  improvements  were  unable, 
for  several  months,  to  obtain  full  cargoes  on  their  east- 
ern bound  voyages.  This  fact  demonstrates  the  pro- 
priety of  an  appropriation  by  Congress,  (Pittsburg  be- 
ing a  port  of  entry,)  for  the  improvement  of  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  river  Ohio. 

Besides  the  caus  s  which  have  already  been  assigned 
as  tending  to  retard  the  trade  on  the  public  canals  and 
rail  ways,  and  diminish  the  amount  anticipated,  the 
derangement  of  the  monied  concerns  of  the  United 
States  last  winter  and  spring,  had  a  serious  effect. — 
Merchants  and  traders  acted  with  extreme  caution,  and 
limited  their  business  within  a  compass  dictated  by 
prudence. 

The  old  part  of  the  Nanticoke  dam  was  carried  away 
last  spring.  By  the  erection  of  a  coffer  dam,  the  navi- 
gation was  kept  up, subject  to  occasional  interruptions, 
until  the  completion  of  the  new  dam. 

A  few  breaches  in  the  banks  on  some  of  the  lines 
have  occurred  during  the  season,  principally  from  de- 
fects in  the  original  construction  of  the  canal;  but  in 
most  instances,  they  were  of  small  extent,  and  always 
promptly  repaired.  The  Eastern  div  sion,  between 
Portsmouth  and  Columbia,  was  not  in  use  for  about  five 
or  six  weeks,  for  want  of  a  sufficient  supply  of  water. 
A  like  occurrence,  from  the  same  cause,  cannot  in  fu- 
ture take  place,  as  a  feeder  from  the  Swatara  creek,  to 
supply  the  deficiency,  is  now  in  a  course  of  construc- 
tion. On  the  Eastern  and  Susquehanna  divisions  there 
was  a  deficiency  of  water  for  boats  with  heavy  loads  for 
a  few  days,  and  on  the  Western  division  the  same  thing 
took  place  occasionally;  with  these  exceptions,  the  ca- 
nal has  been  kept  in  excellent  condition,  so  that  there 
has  been  but  little  interruption  of  the  trade  during  this 
season.  It  is  especially  a  gratifying  fact,  that  through- 
out the  whole  extent  of  the  main  line,  west  of  the  Union 
canal,  from  the  time  it  was  filled  with  water  in  the 
spring,  no  serious  accident  has  occurred  to  interrupt 
the  navigation,  or  mar  the  arrangements  and  prospects 
of  those  engaged  in  transportation. 

Innumerable  and  disheartening  difficulties  presented 
Vox.  XIV.  48 


themselves  in  the  progress  of  the  public  improvements. 
But  by  the  devoted  zeal  and  untiring  perseverance  of 
the  agents  employed  by  the  board  in  the  construction 
and  care  of  the  several  lines,  as  well  as  from  the  steady 
support  which  the  system  has  received  from  enlighten- 
ed public  opinion,  those  formidable  obstacles  have  not 
only  been  encountered,  but  successfully  overcome;  and 
the  period  has  arrived,  when  the  Canal  Commissioners 
can  say  to  their  fellow  citizens  of  this  Commonwealth — 
"  The  six  hundred  miles  of  canal  and  one  hundred  and 
twenty  miles  of rail  road  which  you  directed  us  to  have 
constructed,  are  now  ready  for  use."  Nor  have  these 
great  works  been  constructed  in  vain.  The  trade  upon 
them  during  the  present  season  has  been  auspicious, 
and  cannot  fail  to  be  highly  gratifying  to  every  Penn- 
sylvanian  wlio  feels  a  laudable  pride  in  the  growing 
prosperity  of  his  own  State. 

The  amount  of  toll  collected  and  paid  into  the  State 
Treasury  within  the  fiscal  year,  ending  on  the  31st  of 
October,  1834,  is  §309,789  15 

To  which  should  be  added  the  toll  re- 

c  ived  by  collectors  subsequently  to 

their  last  remittance,  but  which  did 

not  reach  the  Treasury  until  after  the 

accounts  of  the  year   were  closed  by 

that  department,  13,745  93 

Whole  amount  of  toll  collected  within 
the  year,*  $323,535  08 


That  the  public  may  have  a  standard  of  comparison 
between  the  progres-ive  increase  in  the  tolls  derived 
from  the  public  works  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  tolls 
received  on  the  New  York  canals,  whereby  an  estimate 
can  be  made  of  the  probable  amount  which  may  rea- 
sonably be  expected  hereafter,  the  following  table  is 
inserted. 

Comparative  statement  of  toll  received  on  the  New 
York  and  Pennsylvania  improvements. 


Pennsylvania. 

New  York. 

Years. 

Amount. 

Years. 

Amount. 

1830 

27,012  90 

1820 

5,437  34 

1831 

38,241  20 

1821 

14,388  47 

1832 

50.9U9  57 

1822 

64,072  40 

1833 

151,419  69 

1823 

152,958  33 

1834 

323,535  03 

1824 

340,761  07 

1825 

566,112  97 

1826 

762,003  60 

1827 

859,058  48 

1828 

838,444  65 

1829 

813,137  45 

1830 

1,056,922  12 

1831 

1,223,801   98 

1832 

1,229,483-47 

1833 

1,463,715  22 

It  may  be  proper  here  to  remark,  that  New  York  be- 
gan on  the  easiest  made  portions  of  her  canals  and  fi- 
nished them  progressively,  hence  her  improvements 
became  more   immediately  productive  in  proportion  to 


*  Fiom  the  first   to    the    twenty-ninth   November  of 
the  present  fiscal  year,  the  collectors  on  the  Pennsylva- 
nia improvements  have  received  $42,329  42. 
Which  added  to  the  amount  in   the  an- 
nexed table,  makes  the  sum  received 
in  the  first  five  years,  $633,447  86 

The  amount  received  the  first  five  years 
on  the  New  York  canals,  (their  re- 
ports closed  on  the  1st  January,)  is         $577,617  61 

Balance  for  the  first  five  years  in  favor 

of  the  Pennsylvania  improvements,  $55,830  25 

To  which  should  be  added,  to  make  the  comparison 
complete,  the  amount  of  tolls  which  will  be  collected  in 
Pennsylvania  in  the  month  of  December. 
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the  expenditure,   than  those   of  Pennsylvania,  as  the  !  structed  by  a  company  from  the    Schuylkill  near  Fair- 


improvements  of  the  latter  were  commenced  in  detach 
ed  sections,  unconnected  with  each  other,  which  pre 
vented  the  parts  first  finished  from  becoming  useful  or 
productive  until  the  completion  of  the  intermediate  por- 
tions. 

Last  year,  New  York   had  about  five  hundred  miles 


mount,  through  I'enn  township  and  the  Northern  Lib 
erties  to  the  Delaware,  intersecting  and  crossing  the 
Columbia  rail  way  near  its  termination.  Thus,  for 
practical  purposes,  the  great  chain  of  improvements 
may  be  said  to  commence  at  two  points  on  the  Delaware 
river,  north  and  south  of  the  limits  of  the  city,  but  with 


cars,  or 


of  canal  in  use,  on  which  she  took  toll  to  the  amount  j  in  the  range  of  a  dense  population   and  an  active  busi 
of  one  million,  four  hundred  and  sixty-three  thousand  I  ness.     At  either  place  the  cargoes  of  sea  vessels  may 
seven  hunlred  and  fifteen  dollars  and  twenty-two  cents,  |  be  transferred  immediately  into   rail-road 
equal  to  two  thousand  nine  hundred  and  twenty-seven 
dollars  and  forty  three  cents  per  mile.     At  this  rate  the 
seven  hundred  and  twenty  miles  of  canal  and  rail  way, 
belonging  to  this  State,  will,  in  a  few  years,  yield  two 
nt'llion,  one  hundred  and  seven  thousand,  seven  hun- 
dred and  forty-nine  dollars  and  sixty  cents  per  annum, 
which  sum  there  is  every  reason  to  believe,  will  be  re- 
alized in  less  time  than  it  has  taken  our   sister  state  to 
arrive  at  the  amount  of  tolls  received  by  her,  last  year. 
The  opinion  of  the  board,  as  to  this  favorable  result, 
is  founded  upon  the  following  facts. 

1st.  The  canals  in  Pennsylvania  can  be  navigated  five 
weeks  earlier  in  the  spring,  and  three  weeks  later  in 
the  fall  than  those  of  New  York,  and  the  Columbia  rail 
way  can  be  used  throughout  the  year. 

2d.  The  central  and  commercial  position  which  Penn- 
sylvania occupies  in  the  Union. 

3d.  The  command  she  has  of  the  Ohio  river,  the 
great  channel  of  communication  with  the  empire  of  the 
West.     And 

4th.  The  advantages  she  will  have  over  New  York, in 
tannage  arising  from  her  inexhaustible  beds  of  coa/and 
mines  of  iron. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  boats  clear- 
ed and  the  distance  travelled  by  the  passengers  on  the 
public  improvements  for  the  last  three  years: 


i  si- 
nay 
the 


No.  of  miles  travelled 

by  passengers. 

152,788 

878,315 

4,085,191 


Years.  No.  of  boats 

eh  ared. 

1832  5,000 

1823  12,529 

1834  18,797 

There  have  been  six  hundred  and  sixty-four  boats  on 
the  canal,  and  three  hundred  and  forty-nine  cars  on  the 
rail  way,  regularly  registered, of  which  one  hundred  and 
two  cars  are  on  the  Columbia  rail  way, and  two  hundred 
and  forty  seven  cars  on  the  Portage.  Imposing  as  this 
number  of  boats  and  cars  may  appear,  they  are  not  suf- 
ficient for  the  trade  expected  to  be  done  next  year. — 
Hut  to  meet  the  increasing  trade,  the  transporters  now 
engaged  in  the  carrying  business,  are  making  prepara- 
tions to  double  their  present  means  of  conveyance. — 
Besides,  there  will  be  added  several  new  lines  of  packet 
and  freight  boats,  which  are  now  constructing.  With 
a  knowledge  of  these  facts,  there  can  be  no  hazard  in 
concluding  that  the  tolls  of  1835,  will  more  than  dou- 
ble the  amount  received  in  1834. 

For  the  purpo-e  of  securing  to  the  community  the 
longest  period  of  navigation,  orders  have  been  issued 
to  the  supervisors  to  keep  the  canal  open,  and  if  prac- 
ticable, prevent  its  passage  from  being  interrupted  by 
ice  until  the  first  of  January.  They  have  also  been  di- 
rected to  put  their  respective  lines  in  the  best  possible 
order;  have  them  filled  with  water  and  ready  for  the 
spring  trade  by  the  first  of  March.  In  ordinary  seasons 
this  can  be  accomplished. 

Columbia  rail  way- 

In  conformity  with  the  act  of  the  21st  of  March, 
1831,  the  city  of  Philadelphia  has  constructed  four 
tracks  of  rails  from  the  termination  of  the  Columbia  rail 
way  at  the  intersection  of  Vine  and  Broad  streets.along 
the  latter  street  to  Cedar  street.  From  this  point  a 
company  has  laid  a  single  track  of  rails  i  long  Broad  to 
Prime  street,  and  thence  down  Prime  and  Washington 
streets  through  Southwark  to  the  Delaware  river,  near 
the  navy  yard.     Another  rail  read   has  also  been  con- 


be  transferred  immediately  into 

contents  of  the  cars  into  vessels,  without  any  expense 

for  dray  age. 

Starting  from  tbe  Delaware  and  pursuing  our  course 
westwardly,  on  the  rail- way  three  miles  west  of  the  city, 
we  reach  the  viaduct  and  road  bridge  across  the 
Schuylkill.  It  is  one  thousand  and  eight  feet  in  length, 
and  was  first  opened  for  public  use  on  the  25th  day  of 
December,  1833.  Immediately  west  of  the  viaduct  the 
Schuylkill  inclined  plane  presents  itself.  It  is  two 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  five  feet  in  length,  with  a 
ri«e  of  one  hundred  and  eighty-seven  feet.  Cars  are 
drawn  up  and  let  down  upon  it  by  a  stationary  steam 
engine  of  sixty  horse  power  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
plane.  A  lot  of  ground  adjoining  the  building  con- 
taining the  stationary  engine,  has  been  purchased  and 
there  are  now  erecting  on  it  an  engine  house  for  loco- 
motives, machine  shops  and  other  buildings  and  fixtures 
necessary  for  the  preservation  and  repair  of  engines 
belonging  to  the  Commonwealth.    , 

About  twenty-two  milts  west  of  the  city,  the  West 
Chester  rail  road,  nine  miles  long,  commences  and 
diverges  to  the  south-west,  and  six  miles  further  west  a 
blanch  of  the  same  rail  road  is  united  to  the  Columbia 
rail  way,  from  whence  it  diverges  and  runs  a  south- 
easterly course. 

The  Columbia  inclined  plane,  near  the  borough  of 
Columbia,  in  Lancaster  county,  is  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  feet  in  length,  with  an  altitude  of  ninety  feet. 
At  its  summit  there  is  also  a  stationary  engine  of  forty 
horse  power.  Suitable  buildings,  near  the  head  of  the 
plane,  for  locomotive  engines,  machine  shops,  8cc  are 
now  in  progress,  and  will  soon  be  finished. 

From  the  west  end  of  the  twenty-two  miles  next 
Philadelphia  to  Columbia,  being  sixty  miles  long,  a 
single  track  of  rail  way  was  opened  for  public  use  on 
the  16th  day  of  A  pi-it  last,  and  the  second  track  was  also 
opened  on  the  7th  day  of  October. 

In  compliance  with  the  act  of  the  26th  of  March, 
1832,  the  canal  commissioners  caused  to  be  placed 
under  contract  the  work  necessary  to  form  a  connection 
between  the  main  track  of  the  Columbia  rail  way  and 
the  Columbia  bridge.  This  work  is  in  progress  and 
nearly  finished,  and  when  the  bridge  company  shall 
have  laid  rails  on  the  bridge  in  conformity  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  said  act,  the  connection  between  the  main 
track  at  Columbia  and  Wrightsville  in  York  county  will 
be  complete. 

Immediately  after  the  passage  of  the  act  of  the  15th 
day  of  April  last,  authorizing  the  canal  Commissioners 
to  place  locomotive  engines  on  the  rail  way,  directions 
were  given  to  the  superintendent  to  procure  if  possible 
fifteen,  for  the  use  of  the  Columbia  rail  way.  Two 
have  been  purchased  and  placed  on  the  road,  they  per- 
form well.  'I  he  remaining  thirteen  have  been  engag- 
ed, ten  of  which  will  be  placed  upon  the  road  by  the 
first  day  of  March  next,  and  the  other  three  by  the  first 
day  of  June. 

From  the  present  prospect  of  a  large  increase  of 
business  on  the  Pennsylvania  improvements,  the  board 
believe  it  will  require  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  en- 
gines to  accommodate  the  trade  and  travelling  next 
season,  and  that  this  number  must  be  increased  annually 
for  several  years  to  come.  That  a  greater  number  has 
not  been  contracted  for  since  the  passage  of  the  act 
than  is  now  engaged,  was  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  pro- 
curing them  in  this  country,  and  the  want  of  fundi — 
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The  cost  of  those  purchased  is  thrown  upon  the  general 
appropriation  for  finishing  and  furnishing  the  road  to 
make  it  useful. 

Sideways,  scales  for  weighing  cars  and  their  loading, 
collectors  offices  and  water  stations  have  been  construct- 
ed, or  are  in  a  course  of  construction  at  necessary  and 
convenient  points  along  the  road.  A  few  more  will 
be  required  to  render  the  means  of  transportation 
complete. 

Canal — Main  Line. 

Since  our  last  annual  report,  the  out  let  locks  at  Co- 
lumbia, between  the  canal  basin  and  the  Susquehanna, 
have  been  finished.  A  collectors  office  at  that  place  is 
now  budding — one  end  of  the  public  basin  wharfed, 
and  this  winter  a  wharf  will  be  constructed  the  whole 
length  of  the  basin  on  the  side  next  the  river. 

A  feeder  dam  nine  and  a  half  feet  high,  and  three 
kundred  feet  long  was  built  this  summer  in  the  Swatara 
creek  at  Portsmouth,  from  whence  a  feeder  for  the 
canal  of  two  miles  and  a  quarter  in  length  is  now  in 
progress  and  will  be  ready  for  use  by  the  1st  day  ot 
March  next. 

The  eastern  span  of  the  bridge  over  the  Susquehan 
na  at  Claiks  ferry  had  settled  so  much  as  to  render  it 
necessary  to  build  a  new  pier  in  the  centre  of  the  span. 
This  was  done  and  the  bridge  is  now  considered  entire- 
ly secure. 

In  the  original  construction  of  the  canal  two  dams 
were  built  in  the  Juniata  river  at  North's  Island,  which  in 
common  with  all  other  dams  erected  on  the  pub  lie  works 
at  the  commencement  of  the  system,  proved  detective. 
A  new  dam  was  built  on  the  north  side  of  the  island  last 
year,  a  like  improvement  is  required  on  the  south  side, 
and  it  will  be  made  as  soon  as  practicable. 

When  the  rope  ferry  above  North's  island  was  con- 
structed, only  one  pier  was  built  in  the  river  to  support 
the  rope.  This  proved  insufficient;  and  to  remedy 
the  defect,  two  additional  piers  were  built  by  the  su- 
pervisor. 

The  dam  in  the  Juniata,  at  the  head  of  the  Long  Nar- 
rows, had  settled  so  much  as  to  render  it  necessary  to 
raise  and  strengthen  it  by  the  erection  of  a  new  breast 
or  structure  of  crib  work  below  it.  This  was  accord- 
ingly done,  by  which  the  dam  is  effectually  secured. — 
A  narrow  gorge,  for  several  miles  below  this  dam, 
causes  the  river  to  raise  so  high  during  freshets,  as  to 
burst  the  banks  of  the  canal.  To  prevent  occurrences 
of  this  kind  hereafter,  it  will  be  necessary  to  construct 
a  guard  lock  about  two  miles  below  the  dam.  Prepa- 
rations are  making  to  put  two  new  spans  in  the  aque- 
duct at  Shaeffer's  ford,  and  which  will  be  done  during 
the  coming  winter. 

It  became  necessary  to'erect  a  new  dam  in  the  Juni- 
ata, on  the  south  side  of  an  island  in  the  river,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Raystown  branch,  in  lieu  of  the  old  one, 
which  had  become  much  impaired  and  was  likely  to 
fail.     The  work  is  now  finished. 

With  a  view  of  rendering  the  public  improvements 
permanently  secure,  as  well  as  to  guard  against  acci- 
dents where  any  danger  is  apprehended,  the  board  have 
caused  the  abutments,  guard  banks  and  heads  of  guard 
locks,  at  all  the  dams  on  the  Frankstown  line,  to  be 
raised  and  strengthened.  There  are  two  lift  locks  on 
this  line  requiring  repair,  which  will  be  done  this 
winter. 

Portage  Rail  Way. 

The  first  track  of  the  Portage  rail  way  was  complet- 
ed and  opened  for  public  use  on  the  18th  of  March  last. 
The  stationary  engines  and  other  machinery  at  the 
inclined  planes,  work  well,  and  fully  answerthe  purpo- 
ses for  which  they  were  designed.  Contracts  are  made 
for  ten  other  engines:  they  are  now  constructing,  and 
when  finished,  will  be  placed  during  the  winter  along 
side  of  those  already  in  operation-  These  additional 
engines  are  intended  to  supply  the  place  of  the  present 


ones  in  case  of  accidents,  and  to  accommodate  the  busi- 
ness as  it  increases  on  the  road. 

Immediately  after  the  passage  of  the  act  making  an 
appropriation  for  laying  the  second  track  on  the  moun- 
tain, orders  were  forwarded  to  England  for  seventeen 
hundred  and  ninety-three  and  a  half  tons  of  rails. — 
These  orders  were  filled  at  one  manufactory  in  Wales, 
in  twelve  weeks,  and  by  the  last  advices  the  iron  had 
all  been  shipped.  Of  sixteen  thousand  nine  hundred 
and  fifty  bars  of  edge  rails,  eighteen  feel  long,  contract- 
ed to  be  delivered,  fourteen  thousand  five  hundred  and 
eighty  six  were  received  at  Philadelphia  previous  to 
the  report  of  the  superintendent,  on  the  thirty-first  of 
October.  As  s"on  as  the  iron  arrives  at  the  city,  it  is 
transported  to  the  Portage.  The  chairs,  pins,  and 
wedges,  about  seven  hundred  tons,  ate  manufactured 
in  our  own  State. 

Contracts  were  entered  into,  as  soon  as  possible  after 
the  passage  of  the  law  making  an  appropriation  for  pro- 
curing the  materials  and  doing  all  the  necessary  work  to 
complete  the  road,  and  the  work  has  been  prosecuted 
with  so  much  spirit  as  to  insure  its  completion  by  the 
time  the  navigation  opens  in  the  spring,  unless  a  failure 
should  take  place  in  the  delivery  of  the  balance  of  the 
rails,  which  is  not  apprehended. 

Ground  has  been  purchased  at  Hollidaysburg  and  at 
Johnstown,  and  contracts  entered  into  for  erecting 
thereon  suitable  buildings  and  machinery  lor  the  pre- 
servation and  repair  of  locomotive  engines  belonging  to 
the  Commonwealth.  This  work  is  now  in  progress.— 
A  rigger's  loft  for  the  ropes  of  the  inclined  planes,  is 
built  on  the  summit  of  the  mountain  where  the  railway 
crosses  the  turnpike  road — at  this  point,  sm.tlis'  and 
carpenters'  shops  will  also  be  built  as  soon  as  prac- 
ticable, for  repairing  the  stationary  engines,  machine- 
ry, &c. 

At  each  end  of  the  Portage,  weighing  scales  and 
houses  for  weigh-masters  are  erecting,  and  are  now 
nearly  finished.  Preparations  aie  also  making  to  con- 
struct two  additional  tracts  along  the  basins  at  Hollidays- 
burgand  Johnstown. 

The  inclined  planes  on  the  Portage,  cover  about  five 
miles  of  the  road,  and  the  levels,  eleven  in  number, 
cover  about  thirty-one  miles.  The  level  next  to  Holli- 
daysburg,  and  the  two  next  to  Johnstown,  make  an 
aggregate  distance  o1  twenty-two  miles — on  these  three 
levels,  locomotive  eng  nes  can  be  used  advantageously 
— the  other  eighr  levels,  comprising  above  nine  miles  in 
length,  must  be  worked  with  horses. 

Upon  being  vested  with  the  requisite  authority  by 
the  Legislature,  the  board  directed  the  superintendent 
to  procure  five  locomotive  engines,  three  of  which  have 
been  engaged  and  it  is  expected  will  soon  be  delivered 
and  placed  upon  the  levels  next  to  Johnstown;  but  ao. 
active  trade  will  require  mure  than  double  the  number 
ordered. 

Before  quitting  the  subject  of  the  rail  ways,  the  Ca- 
nal Commissioners  take  occasion  to  remark,  that  the 
experience  of  the  past  season  has  convinced  them  that 
these  roads,  either  as  regards  revenue,  facilities  to  trade 
or  general  accommodation,  will  not  answer  public  ex- 
pectation if  thrown  open  like  highways,  to  be  used  in- 
discriminately. Every  person  who  has  paid  the  least 
attention  to  the  transportation  upon  them,  since  they 
were  opened  must  be  convinced  that  an  unrestrained 
and  indiscriminate  application  of  motive  power  is  attend- 
ed with  dangers,  delays  and  interruption.  Safety,  re- 
gularity and  punctuality,  must  first  be  secured,  before 
these  important  links  in  our  great  chain  of  improve- 
ments can  fully  answer  the  purpose  for  which  they 
were  designed,  and  the  board  are  decidedly  of  the  opii  - 
ion,  that  this  desideratum  is  only  to  be  obtained,  by  the 
Commonwealth  furnishing  all  the  motive  power  and 
directing  its  application. 

The  board  would  also  respectfully  refer  the  Legisla- 
ture to  the  accompanying  reports  of  the  superintendents 
and  engineers  of  the  Columbia  and  Portage  rail  roads, 
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for  the  cost  of  stationary  and  locomotive  engines,  and 
the  current  expenses  oi  motive  power.  The  informa- 
tion contained  in  these  reports  in  relation  to  all  matters 
connected  with  the  beneficial  use  of  these  works,  is  so 
clearly  exhibited  as  to  render  it  unnecessary,  on  the 
part  of  the  board,  to  say  any  thing  more  on  the  subject 
— except  earnestly,  but  respectfully  urging  upon  the 
Legislature,  the  necessity  of  making  early  provision  to 
procure  a  sufficient  number  of  locomotive  engines  to 
accommodate  a  rapidly  increasing  trade. 

Western  Divibion. 

Although  the  navigation  of  this  line  was  maintained 
throughout  the  past  season,  the  board  consider  it  their 
duty  to  apprize  the  Legislature,  that  in  very  dry  times, 
there  may  not  be  a  sufficiency  of  water  in  the  Cone- 
maugh  river,  to  answer  the  demands  of  an  active  trade. 
To  be  prepared  for  an  occurrence  of  this  kind,  a  reser- 
voir is  deemed  necessary,  and  the  engineer  of  the  line 
was  directed  to  make  an  examination  for  a  suitable  site. 
There  is  no  doubt  entertained  that  by  means  of  a  reser- 
voir, an  ample  supply  of  water  can  be  collected  and 
stored  up  to  meet  any  emergency. 

A  weigh-lock  and  dwelling  house  for  a  weigh-master, 
dwelling  house  and  office  for  the  collector,  and  abridge 
over  the  canal  between  these  buildings,  are  now  con- 
structing at  Johnstown,  and  nearly  completed. 

During  the  past  summer  a  dam  was  built  in  the  Cone- 
maugh  river,  at  Blairsville,  immediately  below  and  at- 
tached to  the  old  part  of  the  dam,  which  was  consider- 
ed unsafe.  Two  years  ago,  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet 
were  added  to  the  length  of  the  dam;  this  has  stood 
firm,  presenting  another  proof  that  dams  may  be  con- 
structed in  any  of  our  rivers,  with  perfect  safety,  capa- 
ble of  resisting  the  highest  freshets  without  being  in- 
jured. 

New  dams  have  likewise  been  built  in  the  Kiskimine- 
tas  river,  below  and  connected  with  the  old  ones,  at  the 
Big  Falls,  and  at  dam  No.  3  below  Rumbaugh's  ferry; 
about  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  of  the  dam  at  the 
Big  falls,  were  carried  away  by  an  ice  flood,  in  the 
month  of  January  last,  but  it  was  so  far  repaired  by  the 
10th  of  March  as  to  fill  the  canal  with  water. 

A  new  breast  of  crib  work  has  been  added  to  the 
great  dam  at  Leechburg,  and,  to  prevent  leakage,  all 
the  dams  on  the  division,  have  been  thoroughly  gra- 
velled. 

Three  new  arches  in  the  last  aqueduct  over  the  Alle- 
gheny river  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kiskiminetas,  were  put 
in  during  the  suspension  of  the  navigation  last  winter, 
in  lieu  of  the  old  ones  which  had  failed.  Two  new  ones 
were  also  put  in  the  Pittsburg  aqueduct;  but  to  render 
these  works  secure,  several  additional  new  arches 
are  required.  The  timber  fur  this  purpose  is  all 
prepared,  and  the  work  will  be  finished  the  coming 
winter- 

The  out  let-lock  into  the  river  at  Allegheneytown, 
failed  last  year,  A  large  portion  of  it  had  to  be  taken 
down  and  rebuilt.  All  the  work  connected  with  this 
job  is  finished.  One  side  of  the  out-let-lock  into  the 
Kiskiminetas,  tbelow  Saltzburg,  was  also  found  to  be 
defective.  It  likewise  was  taken  down  and  rebuilt — 
Many  of  the  locks  on  this  division  require  repairing,  and 
the  heads  of  some  of  them  must  be  taken  down  and  re. 
constructed. 

New  cylindrical  sewers  of  brick  work,  five  feet  in  di- 
ameter, are  constructing  on  each  side  of  Grant's  hill,  in 
the  city  of  Pittsburg,  for  the  purpose  of  conveying 
away  the  wash,  which  descends  from  the  hills,  and 
preventing  it  from  running  into  the  canal  as  heretofore. 
One  million  ninety-sx  thousand  nine  hundred  and  ten 
bricks  will  be  required  for  this  job.  The  sewer  leading 
into  the  Monongahela  is  one  thousand  seven  hundred 
feet  long,  and  was  nearly  finished  on  the  31st  of  Octo- 
ber.     'Ihe  other  two  thousand    seven    hundred   feet 


long,  which  empties  into  the  Allegheny  river,  is  so 
far  advanced  as  to  render  the  completion  of  the  work 
required  this  fall,  highly  probable. 

Beaver  and  French  Creek  Divisions. 

Having  in  former  reports  given  detailed  descriptions 
of  the  public  improvements,  and  their  situation  with 
the  length  of  the  rail  roads,  canals,  slack  water  and 
feeders;  the  number  of  dams,  aqueducts  and  locks, 
with  the  amount  of  lockage  on  each  line,  the  board 
think  a  repetition  of  the  same  facts,  in  the  present  re- 
port, unnecessary.  In  relation  then  to  the  Beaver  and 
Trench  cretk  divisions,  they  have  only  to  remark,  that, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  unimportant  jobs,  these 
divisions  containing  seventy-six  miles  of  isolated  canal 
are  completed,  and  in  good  navigable  order. 

Susquehanna  Lines- 
No  new  work  of  any  consequence  was  required  with- 
in the  last  year  on  the  Susquehanna  division,  or  the 
Muncy  line  of  the  West  Branch  division,  except  a 
weigh  lock  at  Northumberland,  which  is  nearly  fin- 
ished. 

In  1832  a  portion  of  the  Nanticoke  dam  on  the  North 
Branch,  was  carried  away  by  a  freshet,  and  it  was  sub- 
stantially re-built  during  that  season*  the  remaining 
part  of  the  dam  having  fajled  last  spring,  was  replaced 
by  a  new  structure  built  the  past  season. 

New  safety  gates  have  been  erected  upon  the  same 
line  opposite  to  Calawissa  and  at  Santee's,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  protecting  the  canal  against  the  effects  of  floods 
which  on  the  North  Branch  of  the  Susquehanna,  rise  to 
a  great  height. 

The  locks  upon  the  old  line  of  the  North  Branch  di- 
vision, eight  in  number,  are  built  entirely  of  timber,  and 
are  the  only  locks  of  the  kind  on  the  public  improve- 
ments of  the  State.  They  are  decaying,  and  must  all 
be  re-constructed  within  a  short  period.  The  sound 
policy  of  re-placing  them  with  substantial  stone  locks  is 
evident,  and  for  which  preparations  should  be  made 
next  summer.  It  may  not  be  considered  inappropriate 
at  this  place  to  remark,  that  the  use  of  a  material  so 
perishable  as  timber  should,  as  far  as  consistent  with 
true  economy,  be  avoided  on  the  canals  and  rail  roads 
of  the  State. 

The  towing  path  along  the  pool  of  the  Nanticoke 
dam  is  wearing  away  by  the  action  of  the  water  in 
the  river.  Extensive  protection  wall  or  rip  rap  is  re- 
quired for  its  preservation. 

That  portion  of  the  Wyoming  line,  which  was  un- 
finished at  the  date  of  our  last  report,  was  completed 
and  opened  tor  public  use  on  the  fourth  of  last  July, 
and  it  stood  the  introduction  of  the  water  as  well  as 
any  new  line  in  the  State.  But  the  satisfaction  derived 
by  the  Board  from  that  circumstsnce  was  considera- 
bly abated,  upon  ascertaining  that  the  sum  rquired  to 
pay  the  final  estimates  made  by  the  engineer  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  prices  and  provisions  of  the  con- 
tracts, would  much  exceed  the  amount  estimated  by 
him  last  year  as  necessary  to  complete  the  line*  That 
officer's  services  having  been  dispensed  with  in  July 
last,  he  left  the  line  without  explaining  the  cause  of 
the  excess  over  his  estimate  for  completion. 

The  Lycoming  line  of  the  West  Branch  division,  in- 
cluding the  Lewisburg  and  Bald  Eagle  side  cuts,  is  al- 
so finished,  filled  with  water  and  in  public  use. 

It  is  a  fact  worthy  of  notice,  as  connected  with  the 
progress  of  the  public  improvements  of  Pennsylvania, 
that  on  the  one  hundred  and  seventy-four  miles  of 
canal  and  feeder  constructed  since  the  passage  of  the 
act  of  1831,  only  two  or  three  failures  occurred.  Every 
description  of  work  has  proved  to  be  of  the  most  sub- 
stantial character,  and  has  fully  demonstrated  that 
newly  constructed    canals   can   be  made   capable,  as 
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soon  as  finished,  of  withstanding  all  the  casualties  to 
which  from  their  location  they  are  liable. 

Delaware  Division. 

Respecting  this  valuable  division  of  the  public  works, 
the  Board  hsve  little  to  communicate.  It  was  open- 
ed for  trade  on  the  first  of  March,  and  has  continued 
in  good  navigable  order  throughout  the  season.  Some 
difficulty  still  exists  in  supplying  the  levels  of  the  ca- 
nal below  New  Hope  with  water.  But  it  is  hoped  that 
the  pending  negotiation  with  the  State  of  New  Jersey, 
for  the  mutual  use  of  water  from  the  Delaware,  will 
terminate  in  an  arrangement  satisfactory  to  both  States, 
and  remove  all  future  difficulties. 

The  only  work  of  importance  done  on  this  line 
since  last  year,  is  a  new  breast?  to  the  old  dam  on  the 
river  Lehigh  at  Easton.  The  precarious  condition  of 
the  old  dam  rendered  an  additional  structure  neces- 
sary.    It  19  now  entirely  secure. 

Many  of  the  bridges  on  this  line  are  in  a  ruinous 
condition;  and  as  no  provision  is  made  by  law  for  the 
re-construction  or  repair  of  bridges  over  the  canal, 
the  Board  respectfully  ask  the  Legislature  to  give  the 
subject  their  early  consideration. 

In  the  discharge  of  the  duties  devolving  on  the  Ca- 
nal Commissioners,  it  has  always  been  to  them  a 
source  of  regret  and  vexation  to  find  themselves  com- 
pelled annually  to  ask  for  larger  appropriations  than 
was  contemplated  in  the  estimates  of  the  previous  year. 
But  in  the  construction  of  such  extensive  and  difficult 
improvements  as  the  canals  and  rail-roads  ofPenn. 
sylvania,  carried  as  they  have  been  along  and  over 
broad,  deep  and  rapid  rivers,  through  rugged  defiles 
and  over  lofty  mountains,  it  was  impossible  to  foresee 
and  calculate  the  innumerable  contingencies  to  which 
such  works  are  liable.  Besides,  the  most  experienced 
and  skilful  engineers  could  not  anticipate  or  estimate 
the  sums  that  might  be  required  by  subsequent  legis- 
lation, or  by  the  orders  of  the  Canal  Board,  issued  to 
meet  emergencies,  repair  damages,  and  perfect  the 
system. 

To  illustrate  the  foregoing  remarks,  it  is  only  ne- 
cessary to  observe  that  at  the  last  session  of  the  Leg 
islature  an  act  was  passed  authorizing  locomotive  en- 
gines to  be  procured  for  the  railroads,  without  any 
specific  provision  being  then  made  to  pay  for  them 
or  to  pay  for  the  expense  of  keeping  them  and  the 
stationary  engines  in  use.  Hence  the  construction 
fund  had  to  sustain  the  out-lay  upon  these  objects, 
as  well  as  the  collateral  cost  of  depots,  engine  houses, 
machine  shops,  water  stations,  &c.  &c,  and  conse 
quently  there  is  on  these  accounts  a  deficiency  in  the 
appropriations. 

Portage  Rail  Way, 

Amount  applicable  of  appropriations 

made  prior  to  the  1st  November, 

1833, 
Appropriation  of  the  5th  April,  1834, 

Amount, 
Expended  prior  to  1st 

November,  1833,     $1,041,121  55 
Do.  year  ending  1st 

Nov.  1834,  403,587  84 


Columbia  Hail  Way. 

Amount  applicable  of  appropriations 
made  prior  to  the  1st  November, 
1833, 

Appropriation  of  the  5th  April,  1834, 

Amount. 
Expended  prior  to  1st 

Nov.  1833,  #1,700,798  99 

Do    year  ending  1st 

Nov.  1834,  1,499,756  58 


Balance, 

Sum  required  to  complete  the   rail 

way. 
Deduct  the  above  balance, 

Leaving  a  balance  to  be  provided,  of 
Lycoming  Line. 

Amount  applicable  of  appropriations 
made  prior  to  the  1st  November, 
1833, 

Appropriation  of  the  5th  April,  1834, 

Amount, 

Expended  prior  to  1st 

Nov.  1833,  1706,008  47 

Do.    year   ending   1st 

Nov.  1834,  442,200  86 


3,207,000  36 


3,200,555  57 
$6,444  79 


§117,020  00 
6,444  79 

$110,575  21 


$857,431  76 
301,200  00 

1,158,631  76 


1,148,209  33 


$1,214,793  06 
365,900  00 


1,580,693  06 


1,444,709  39 


Balance  on  hand, 

Sum    required  to  complete  the  rail 

way, 
Deduct  the  above  balance, 

Leaviug  a  balance  to  be  provided,  of 


$135,983  67 


§282,574  85 
135,983  67 


$146,591  18 


Balance  on  hand, 

Sum  required  to  complete  the  line, 
Deduct  the  above  balance, 

Leaving  a  balance  to  be  provided,  of 
Wyoming  Line. 

Amount  applicable  of  appropriations 
made  prior  to  1st  November, 
1833, 

Appropriation  of  the  5th  April,  1834, 

Amount, 
Expended  prior  to  1st 

Nov.  1833,  227,555  00 

Do.     year  ending   1st 

Nov.  1834,  74,567  25 


Balance  on  hand, 

Sum  required  to  complete  the  line, 
Deduct  the  above  balance, 

Leaving  a  balance  to  be  provided,  of 

French  Creek  Division. 

Amount  applicable  of  appropriations 
made  prior  to  the  1st  November, 
1833, 

Appropriation  of  the  5th  April,  1834, 

Amount, 
Expended  prior  to  1st 

Nov.  1833,  302,783  93 

Do.    year  ending    1st 

Nov.  1834,  12"  " 


§10,422  43 

§57,364  44 
10,422  43 

$46,942  01 


284,892  85 
17,400  00 


302,292  85 


302,122  25 


40,674  30 
170  60 


348,160  29 
94,400  00 

442,560  29 


426,292  41 
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Sum  required  to  complete  division, 

Balance  on  hand, 
Beaver  Division. 
Amount  applicable  of  appropriations 
made  prior  to  the  1st  November, 
1833, 
Appropriation  of  the  5th  April,  1834, 

Amount, 
Expended  prior  to  the 

1st  Nov.  1833,  384,213  57 

Do.     year    ending    1st 

Nov.  1834,  85,598  91 


Amount  required  to  complete 


16,267  88 
15,163  04 


424,241  62 
57,100  00 


469,812  48 

11,529  14 
6,589  00 


past  season  ought  not  to  be  classed  with  current  repairs, 
inasmuch  as  when  they  were  erected  the  method  of 
constructing  dams  permanently  had  not  been  acquired. 
The  actual  sum  therefore  expended  in  the  ordinary 
and  current  repairs  for  the  last  year  is,  as  above  stated 
only  two  hundred  and  three  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  fifty-four  dollars  and  forty  eight  cents. 

A  statement  of  the  sums  drawn  from  the  Treasury, 
for  damages  upon  the  canal  and  rail  ways  in  the  year 
ending  the  31st  October,  1834. 

Columbia  rail  way,  570  00 

Eastern  division,  21,500  00 

Juniata  division,  10,000  00 

Western  division  and  Portage  rail  way,       15,000  00 
Susquehanna   and    North   Branch  di- 
visions, 
West  Branch  division, 
Delaware  division, 


Balance  on  hand, 
A  statement  of  the  sums  drawn  from  the 

the   year   ending  the  31st  October,   1834 

the  fund  appropriated  for  new  work  upon 

Pay  of  the  Canal  Commissioners,  their  se- 
cretary and  office  expenses,  on  account 
of  the  year  ending  the  1st  Monday  of 
June  last, 

Do.  on  account  of  the  present  year, 

Appraisers  of  damages, 

Delaware  division, 

Eastern  division, 

Juniata  division, 

Western  division, 

North  Branch  and  Susquehanna  divisions, 

West  Branch  division, 

French  Creek  feeder, 


4,940  14 
Treasury  in 
,  out  of  the 
old  lines: 


5,443  47 

3,000  00 

90  00 

20,000  00 

12,000  00 

18,000  00 

31,000  00 

4,801  70 

2,000  00 

1,200  00 


$97,535  17 

The  details  of  the  above  expenditures  upon  the  di- 
visions appear  in  the  reports  and  tables  of  the  several 
superintendents  accompanying  this  report. 

Statement  of  the  sums  drawn  from  the  Treasury 
for  repairs  of  the  canal  and  i  ail  ways  in  the  year  ending 
the  31st  October  1834. 

Columbia  rail  way,  82  miles,       $5,000  00 

Eastern  division  and  lower  13 

miles  of  the  Juniata  division,    58  21,730  44 

Juniata  division  upper  part,      119  36,439  65 

Portage  rail  way,  36|  10,481  56 

Western  division,  106^  87,070  22 

French  creek  feeder,  19£  17,328  66 

Susquehanna  division,  39  43,241   18 

West  branch  division,  26£  28,535  57 

North  branch  division,  64  57,009  78 

Delaware  division,  59J  51,933  90 


Whole  amount  drawn, 
Amount  paid  for  repairs  due  on  the  1st 
Nov.  1834,  as  appears  from  the  last 
report, 


358,470  96 


To  which  add  the  sums  due  by  super- 
visors, over  and  above  the  balances  in 
their  hands, 


294,172  38 


23,465  22 


317,637  60 
Of  this  sum  there   has  been  expend- 
ed for  rebuilding  and  repairing  dams,        113,783  12 


Current  repairs  on  611  miles  of  canal 

and  rail  way,  $203,854  48 

The  expenditure  upon  clams  rebuilt  and  repaired  the 


Whole  amount  drawn, 


1,900  00 
5,385  00 
1,100  00 

§55,455  00 


Statement  of  the  sums  required  to  finish  the  work  under 
contract. 

Upon  the  Portage  rail  way,  146,591   18 

Upon  the  Columbia  rail  way,  110,575  21 

Upon  the  Lycoming  line,  46,942  00 

Upon  the  Wyoming  line,  40,503  70 

$344,612  09 

There  will  be  required  to  pay  contracts  chargeable 
upon  the  fund  for  new  work  upon  old  lines,  such  as  the 
completion  of  the  Swatara  feeder,  the  weigh  locks  and 
houses  for  collectors  and  weigh-masters,  and  also  to 
purchase  and  improve  lock  house  lots,  to  build  fences, 
to  commence  a  reservoir  near  Johnstown,  and  for  the 
pay  of  the  canal  commissioners,  their  secretary  and  of- 
fice expenses,  appraisers,  superintendents  and  resident 
engineers,  chargeable  upon  this  fund  the  sum  of 

$125,000  00 

There   will   be  required  for  repairs  of  the  canal  and 

rail  way  the  ensuing  >ear,  $200,000  00 

To  pay  damages,  30,000  00 

There   will   be  required  for  purchasing  locomotive 

engines  the  present  year — 

For  the  Columbia  rail  way  18  engines,    $113,400  00 
Foi  the  portage  5         do.  31,500  00 

The  above  estimate  includes  the  cost  of  completing 
the  rail  way  and  furnishing  a  supply  of  locomotive  en- 
gines for  the  coming  year;  but  it  does  not  embrace  the 
expenses  of  maintaining  the  stationary  and  locomotive 
engines  while  in  use:  nor  of  repairing  or  replacing 
them  when  necessary.  It  is  contemplated  by  the  board 
to  charge  the  trade  and  travel  upon  the  rail  ways,  what- 
ever may  be  the  actual  cost  of  the  motive  power  fur- 
nished by  the  state,  and  no  more.  But  as  this  money 
must  be  transmitted  to  the  State  Treasury  along  with 
the  tolls,  and  cannot  be  drawn  therefrom  and  applied 
to  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  motive  power;  and  as 
these  expenses  will  be  immediate  and  pressing,  the 
board  respectfully  ask  the  Legislature  to  pass  a  law 
authorising  the  appropriation  of  the  money  thus  aris- 
ing, to  the  proper  object;  and  also  to  provide  by  a  spe- 
cial appropriation,  a  fund  of  about  forty  or  fifty  thou- 
sand dollars  to  commence  and  maintain  the  motive  pow- 
er on  the  rail  ways  until  the  money  arising  from  that 
source  can  be  made  available. 

A  number  of  private  claims  were  submitted  to  the 
board  by  acts  and  resolutions  of  the  Legislature,  pass- 
ed at  the  last  session.  These  so  far  as  they  have  been 
presented,  have  been  severally  decided. 

Signed  by  order  of  the  Board, 

JAMES  CLARKE,  President. 
Fns.  R.  Shcnk,  Secretary. 

Harrisburg,  December  2,  1834. 

(Tablular  statements  next  week.) 
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From  the  Pennsylvania  Intelligencer. 
PENNSYLVANIA   LEGISLATURE. 

The  following  are  the  standing  committees  of  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives  appointed  by 
their  speakers. 


Accounts. — Messrs.   Rogers,   Fore,  Hibshman,   F- J. 
Harper  and  James. 

Claims — Messrs.    Smyser,  Hays,   Geiger,  Sangston 
and  Strohm. 

Judiciary. — Messrs.  Cunningham,  Penrose,  Burden, 
Leet  and  Slenker. 

Militia. — Messrs.  Matheys,  Rogers,  McCulIoch,  Cun- 
ninghsm  and  Petriken. 

Banks. — Messrs.  Baker,   Toland,   Dickey,  Klingen- 
smith,  and  Newhard. 

Education. — Messrs.  Fullerton,  Read,  Smith,  Middle- 
coff  and  Kelly. 

Roads,    Bridges,   and  Inland   Navigation — Messrs. 
Petriken,  Dickey,  Matheys,  Strohm  and  Smjser. 

Agriculture.— Messrs.      Krebs,      Kelly,     Fullerton, 
Hibshman,  and  John  Harper. 

Compare  Bills. — Messrs.    Dickey,   James  Slenker, 
John  Harper  and  Toland. 

Election   Districts.—  Messrs.    Klingensmi.h,    McCul- 
Ioch, Krebs,  Hopkins,  and  Hays. 

Vice  and  immorality. — Messrs.  Fore,  Baker,  Geiger. 
Hibshman  and  Leet. 

Corporations — Messrs.  Read,  Sangston,  Smith,  Bur- 
den and  Krebs. 

Estates  and  Escheats. — Messrs.    Penrose,    Hopkins, 
James,  Hays  and  F.  J.  Harper. 

Revenue    Bills. — Messrs.    Hassinger,    Cunningham, 
Rogers,  Matheys  and  Middlecoff. 

Private    Claims — Messrs    Hopkins,  Baker,  M'Cul- 
loch,  Fore  an  I  Leet. 

Library. — Messrs.  Burden,  Read  and  Newhard. 

Public   Buildings.  —  Messrs.    Newhard,    Middlecoff, 
Sangston,  Hassinger  and  Smith. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES- 

Committee  of  Ways  and  Means. — Messrs.  Morris, 
Anderson,  (Del  )  Irish,  Mather,  Pollock,  Peltz,  Hill. 

Judiciary. — Messrs.  M'Culloch,  Fornance,  Stevens, 
Bidlack,  Read,  (Co.  Ph.)  Spackman;  Frazier. 

Claims. — Messrs.  McElwee,  Middleswarth,  Jones, 
Reed,  (city,)  Conrad,  Kheiner,  Jackson,  (Berks. ) 

Agriculture. — Messrs.  McClellan,  Jackson,  (Lan.) 
Christman,  Hummel,  Emmert,  Riegel,  Read,  (Bed- 
ford-) 

Education. — Messrs.  Anderson,  (Del.)  Lawrence 
Reigart,  Cowden,  Cromwell,  Stokes,  Derr-« 

Manufactures — Messrs.  Lacock,  Lynn,  Hutchinson, 
Helffenstein,  J.B.  Smith,  Kerr,  (Alleg.)  Burson. 

Accounts — Messrs.  Bennett,  Clarke,  Banks,  Stokes, 
Handy,  James,  Brooks,  (York,) 

Militia.  —Messrs.  Patterson,  (Fay. )  Paynter,  Murry, 
Miller,  (Lehigh)  M'Sherry,  Woodward,  Schneider. 

Election  Districts — Messrs.  Kerr,  (Butler.)  Erb, 
Huston,  Williams,   Taggart,  Runsha,  Hottenstein. 

Estates  and  Escheats. — Messrs.  Fornance,  Miller, 
(Fay.)  Brooke,  (Chester,)  Cox,  Curran,  Kidman, 
Kooker. 

Banks. — Messrs.  Peltz,  Snyder,  Davies,  Faynter, 
Reed,  (City,)  Harrison,  Frazier. 

Roads  and  Bridges. — Messrs.  Dewart,  Herrington, 
Elrich,  Hopkins,  Carson,  Rhinehart,  Patterson,  (Lan- 
caster.) 


Corporations — Messrs.  Ayres,  Reed,  (Philadelphia 
Co.)  Hippie, Lewellen,  E.  S.  Smith,  Anderson,  (Alleg.) 
Parker. 

Internal  Improvements. — Messrs.  Miller,  (Philad.  City) 
Heston,  Lacock,  Walker,  T.  S.  Smitn,  Lynn,  Smith, 
(Brad.)  Pennypacker,  Brawly,  Irvin,  Gamble,  Doug- 
lass, Beale. 

Local  Appropriations. — Messrs.  Bayne,  McSherry, 
Krause,  Hasson,  Richards,  Derr,  Imhoff. 

Vice  and  Immorality. — Messrs.  Scott,  Cowden, 
Pennypacker,  Runsha,  Ht-rrrington,  Erb,  Cox. 

To  Compare  Bills. — Messrs.  Rheiner,  Jackson, 
( Lane. )  Hasson. 

Library. — Messrs.  Middleswarth,  McCulIoch,  Ayres. 

Lands- — Messrs.  Lacock,  Bennett,  Stevens,  Walker, 
Jones,  Reed,  (city,)  Richards. 


UNITED  STATES  SENATOR. 

The  two  Houses  assembled  in  convention  at  12 
o'clock,  December  6,  1834,  for  the  purpose  of  electing 
an  United  States  Senator  to  supply  the  vacancy  occa- 
sioned by  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Wilkins.  The  follow- 
ing is  the  result  of  the  votes. 

Candidates.  Votes- 


1st. 

2d. 

3d. 

4th- 

B.  W.  Richards, 

1 

1 

J.  B.  Sutherland, 

14 

15 

13 

1 

James  Buchanan, 

25 

42 

58 

66 

John  Breden, 

8 

7 

Thomas  Ringland, 

11 

9 

Amos  Ellmaker, 

29 

29 

29 

31 

Joseph  Lawrence, 

16 

15 

12 

6 

Calvin  Blythe, 

6 

5 

Jamts  Clarke, 

6 

6 

16 

26 

Nathaniel  B.  Eldred, 

8 

George  Kremer, 

3 

Charles  Shaler, 

2 

Abner  Lacock, 

1 

1 

2 

Sixty-six  votes  being  necessary  to  a  choice,  Mr.  Bu- 
chanan was  declared  elected. 

Pennsylvania  Intelligencer. 


Bedford,  (Pa.)  Nov.  21. 
The  Weather. — We  have  had  an  extraordinary  sea- 
son. The  Summer  was  remarkable  on  account  of  the 
drought;  and  the  autumn  for  its  uninterrupted  mildness. 
Since  the  fourth  day  of  July,  we  have  not  had  a  rain  of 
any  consequence.  The  crops,  though  bright  with  the 
promise  of  a  plentiful  harvest  in  the  early  part  of  May, 
have  in  many  places  altogether  failed.  The  streams 
have  been  almost  dried  up.  Many  of  the  best  mills  in 
the  county  have  scarcely  turned  a  wheel  for  the  last 
two  or  three  months.  On  Saturday  last,  however, 
the  mountains  were  visited  by  a  snow  of  several  inches, 
vvh'ch  has  since  been  followed  by  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  sleet  and  rain. 


Puddling  on  Refixixo  Inon  -with  Antiiracitr 
Coal — We  understand  that  Mr.  M.  B.  Buckl,  y,  of 
this  Borough,  has  made  a  successful  experiment  of 
puddling  or  refining  iron  with  Anthracite  Coal.  The 
iron  thus  refined  has  been  tested  and  found  to  be  of 
an  exce llent  quality.  The  advantage  to  be  derived 
from  this  experiment  is,  that  Iron  can  be  refined  by 
the  use  of  Anthracite  Coal,  from  twelve  to  fifteen  dol- 
lars per  ton  cheaper  than  by  the  usual  method.  Judg- 
ing from  the  discoveries  already  made,  we  have  no 
doubt  but  that  Anthracite  Coal  will,  in  a  few  years, 
be  applied  to  all  the  purposes  for  which  wood  is  now 
used  in  making  iron. — Miners'  Journal. 
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[December 


ECLIPSE  OF  THE  SUN. 
Mr.   Cochbaw, 

The   following  observations  were  made  during'  the 
Eclipse  of  Sunday  last.  If  you  deem  them  of  sufficient 
interest  for  publication  they  are  at  your  service. 
York,  Pa-  Nov.  30th,  1834. 

Beginning  51  min   past  12. 

Middle   or  greatest  obscuration  2h.  16  min. 
End  3h.  31  min. 

Duration  2h.  40  min. 

The  Thermometer  during  the  afternoon  stood  as  fol- 
lows. 

In  the  sun. 


At  12  o'clock  85  degrees 


30  min 
Begin.  51  min 
lh  20  m 
lh  40  m 
2h  00  m 
2h  10  m 
Middle  2h  16  m 
2h20m 
2h  25  m 
2h30m 
2h  40  m 
3h  00  m 
3h20  m 
3h31  m 
3h  85  m 
4h  00  m 


End 


In  the  shade. 
56  degrees 
56} 
56£ 
55 
53 
53 

sn 

52 

52 

52} 

53 

53i 

54 

54 

54 

53} 

53 


85} 

86 

82 

72 

59 

53 

52 

52} 

55 

60 

68J 

74, 

78 

78} 

77 

76 

The  Thermometer  fell  in  the  sun  33°  in  the  shad©  4° 
After  I  o'clock,  40  minutes,  a  segar  could  not  be  lit 
in  the  focus  of  a  good  "burning  glass,"  and  after  2 
o'clock  22  m.  but  very  little  heat  could  be  received  in 
its  focus. 

At  2  o'clock  a  large  flock  of  about  50  of  what  we 
supposed  to  be  Swans,  passed  directly  over  the  centre 
of  the  unobscured  part  of  the  sun,  This  was  seen  very 
distinctly  by  four  persons  at  the  time  through  a  teles- 
cope, though  it  could  not  be  perceived  , through  a 
smoked  glass. 

t^TheT-own  clock  according  to   this  calculation  is  35 
minutes  too  last. — York  Republican. 


Observations  on  the  Eclipse  of  the  Sdn  whieh  hap- 
pened November  30th,  1834.  Made  at  Friends  observa- 
tory, 4th  street,  Philadelphia: — 

Bi  Joseph  Rop,erts,  Jr. 

The  Morning  clear;— without  clouds  till  about  11 
o'clock,  when  the  East,  West  and  Southern  sky  became 
overcast  with  thin  white  clouds  moving  from  the 
west. 

At  noon  determined  the  state  of  the  clock  by  the 
fixed  transit  instrument. 

The  beginning  of  the  Eclipse  observed  with  an  Ach- 
romatic telescope  with  a  power  of  about  38, — happen- 
ed at  \h  00m  15  sec.  85  mean  civil  time;  corrected  for 
the  rate  of  the  clock  determined  by  transits  both  before 
and  after  the  Eclipse. — The  observation  of  the  begin- 
ning very  good.  But  from  a  few  minutes  after  the  be- 
ginning till  sometime  after  the  end  of  the  Eclipse 
there  was  a  constant  succession  of  clouds  between  the 
sun  and  the  observer,  often  so  dense  as  to  render  the 
sun  invisible. 

At  the  time  of  the  greatest  obscuration  the  aun  visi- 
ble through  thin  clouds: — determined  the  magnitude 
of  the  Eclipse  when  compared  with  a  measure  of  the 
suns  diameter  taken  with  a  Traughton  Micrometer 
near  noon  of  the  same  days.  The  obscured  part 
measured  10,755  digits  which  differs  from  the  calcula- 
tion about  a  three  hundredth  part  of  a  digit,  or  5  se- 
conds.— This  observation  made  under  unfavorable 
circumstances — The  end  of  the  Eclipse  happened. at 
3h  37  rn  45sec.  mean  time  corrected:  hazy  about  the 
Sun; — may  bave  caused  the  disappearance  of  the  moon 


a  few  seconds  before  the  actual  end  of  the  Eclipse,  in 
which  case  the  latter  number  should  be  increased  a 
few  seconds — Paulson's  Advertiser. 

A  friend  has  furnished  us  with  the  following  table, 
showing  the  state  of  the  thermometer,  while  subjected 
to  a  southern  exposure,  during  the  Eclipse  of  Sunday 
last.     It  will  be  observed  that  it  fell  eleven  degrees. 

1 5  minutes  past  1  o'clock,  58  degrees. 

18  »  56 

25  "  56 

30  "  5i 

35  "  53} 

40  "  52 

45  "  50 

50  ««  50 

55  «  49 

2  o'clock  49 

5  minutes  past  2  o'clock,  48 


10                 '    " 

48 

15                     " 

48 

20 

48 

25                     " 

47 

30 

47 

35 

47 

40                     " 

47 

50 

48 

3  o'clock 

48 

]0  min.  past 

48 

20 

47 

Philadelphia  Inquirer 

STEAMBOAT  NAVIGATION. 

The  project  of  establishing  a  Steamboat  communi- 
cation, between  this  place  and  Owego,  is  we  learn  ra- 
pidly approaching  its  consummation.  The  boat  which 
is  in  the  progress  of  building  at  the  latter  place,  will 
be  completed  as  early  as  April,  and  immediately  com- 
mence her  trips.  Without  any  improvement  in  the 
bed  of  the  river  it  is  supposed  that  this  boat  can  ply 
at  least  four  months  in  the  year;  but  with  a  trifling  ex- 
pense in  clearing  away  sand  bars,  will  run  the  entire 
season,  when  not  impeded  with  ice. 

It  requires  no  argument  to  show  the  immense  ad- 
vantages, that  would  accrue  to  this  vulley,  by  the  open 
ingofthis  communication,  and  we  have  often  had  oc 
casion  to  regret  the  existence  of  so  much  apathy  upon 
the  subject  on  the  part  of  our  citizens.  We  suppose, 
however,  that  their  disappointments,  in  reference  to 
our  canal,  have  rendered  them  in  a  measure  incredu- 
lous, as  to  the  benefit  in  any  improvement,  but  nev- 
ertheless any  accurate  observer  must  be  convinced  of 
the  great  utility  of  the  proposed  Steam  Boat  naviga- 
tion. At  any  rate  the  experiment  will  cost  but  a  few 
thousand  dollars,  and  should  it  fail  no  one  will  be  se- 
riously injured:  but  we  have  the  utmost  confidence  in 
its  entire  success. —  Wilkes  barre  Democrat. 

New  County  Bridge. — The  County  Bridge,  on  the 
township  line  road,  between  Bristol  and  Germantown, 
is  now  finished,  and  the  road  is  opened  for  travellers. 
The  Bridge  is  said  to  be  the  largest  in  the  county,  be- 
ing upwards  of  four  hundred  feet  in  length,  and  has 
cost  in  its  erection,  ten  thousand  dollars.  To  all  trav- 
ellers who  prefer  avoiding  the  turnpike,  it  opens  the 
shortest  and  best  road  between  Norristown  and  the 
city,  crossing  the  Flourtown  turnpike  at  the  foot  of 
Chesnut-Hill; — and  by  the  Lime-Kiln  road  the  distance 
through  Germantown  to  Doylestown,  by  the  way  of 
this  bridge,  is  believed  to  be  shorter  and  better  than  by 
the  usual  route  through  Branchtown;  and  to  all  trav 
ellers  down  the  township-line  road,  it  affurds  not  only 
the  shortest  road  to  the  city,  but  le;s  turnpike — the 
latter  may  be  almost  wholly  avoided  by  taking  the 
usual  route  by  Bockius'  tavern. 

Germantown    Tel. 
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PHILADELPHIA  LYING-IN  CHARITY. 

Second  Annual  Report  of  the  Managers  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Lying-in  Charity,  with  the  list  of  Officers. 
According  to  the  provisions  of  the  Charter,   the  se- 
cond annual  meeting  of  the  contributors  to  the  Phila- 
delphia  Lying-in   Charity,   was  held   November  1  lth, 
1833,— Roberts  Vaux,  Vice  President,  in  the  Chair. 
Report  of  the  Bom  d  of  Managers. 
After  a  lapse  of  one  year,  we  have  again  assembled 
to  review  the  operations  of  the  Philadelphia    Lying  in 
Charity,    as    they    have  been  directed    since   our   last 
meeting,  and  to  take  some  general   view  of  its  present 
condition.     The  experience  of  the  past  year  has   fu 


Other  charities  of  no  superior  utility.  But,  so  far,  we 
Can  acknowledge,  but  few  favors  from  the  public;  and 
except  a  few  contributions,  the  funds  have  been  sup' 
plied  by  the  immediate  members  of  the  Board  ol"  Mana* 
gers  and  Physicians.  By  the  Treasurer's  report,  it 
appears, that  a  balance  only  of  fifty-nine  dollars  fifty-two 
cents  It  mains  in  the  treasury  in  favour  of  this  institution* 
and  this  will  be  shortly  reduced  to  thirty-nine  dollars 
fifty-one  and  a  half  cents,  by  the  payment  of  a  bill, 
already  rendered,  for  printing  and  publishing  subjects 
calculated  to  advance  the  interests  of  the  society. 

Should  the  charities  of  the  association  be  much  further 
extended,  the  strongest  necessity  will  exist  for  the 
augmentation  of  its  funds,  or  its  expenses  Cannot  be  de- 
nished  additional  evidence  of  the  utility  o'f  our  associa-  j  frayed,  and  thus,  either  the  society  can  relieve  only  a 
tion,  and  of  the  importance  which  is  connected  with  I  very  limited  number  of  cases,  or  it  will  be  compelled 
its  liberal  support  from  the  community.  |  by  a  heavy  burden  of  debt,  to  discontinue  its  operations 

The  subjects  for  whose  relief  the  application  of  the  [altogether.  elk 

benefits  of  our  institution  is  intended,  are  those  who  |  Must  then  a  charitable  institution,  "the  first  and  the 
require  its  peculiar  aid,  under  indigent  circumstances.  !  only  one  of  its  precise  nature  in  this  country,  having 
Numerous  are  the  charitable  associations,  which,  in  this  j  for'its  object  the  relief  of  that  "  necessitous  class  of  the 
philanthropise  community-,  diffuse  in  various  modes,  j  female  community,  whose  interesting  situation  claims 
among  the  suffering  indigent,  the  means  of  comfort  j  the  fostering  care  of  the  humane"— having  for  Us  ob- 
and  happiness.  Are  not  the  assistance  and  arlvan  •!  ject,  the  relief  of  the  disconsolate  parturient 
tages  which  this  charity  is  able  to  confer,  at  least  of  j  depressed  by  poverty,  or  abandoned  by  r 
equal  importance  with  many  that  exist?  Those  who  husbands,— must  it  then,  while  capable  of  i 
have  passed  through  the  parturient  period,  one  of  suf-  extent  of  usefulness,  languish,  and  finally  expire,  for 
fering  and  solicitude,  in  the  midst  of  poverty,  want,and  I  want  of  that  vital  and  ample  support  which  might  be  so 
desertion,  can  best  answer.  But  we  will  not  longer  readily,  and  so  abundantly  afforded!  Rather  may  we 
detain  you  by  needless  efforts  to  establish  the  impor-  \  not  hope, that  this  appeal  may  not  be  made  in  vain, that 
tance  and  utility  of  our  institution— so  long  as  the  ex-  |  such  an  issue  may  not  be  destined  for  an  institution, 
ercise  of  chanty  shall  be  necessary  in  a  mixed  commit-  j  which,  a  community  enlightened  and  generous,  ought 
nity,  so  long  as  relief  afforded  to  human  suffering  shall  !  to  cherish,  and  the  prosperity  and  usefulness  of  which, 
be  considered  proper  and  useful,  so  long  will  the  ope-  |  it  ought  by  all  means  to  promote. 

ration  and  the  influence  of  our  association  be  required.  |  Aided  extensively,  by  the  liberal  contributions  of  a 
The  number  of  cases  attended  by  the  Physicians  con-  j  philanthropic  public, this  institution,  would  soon  acquire 
nected  with  the  institution  during  the  past  year.is  fifty-  j  vigour  and  efficiency  of  operation,  and  would  be  ena- 
three,  a  number  exceeding  the  amount  of  last  year  by  ,  bled  to  fulfil  without  limitation, all  the  charitable  offices 
eleven.  Thus,  the  number  who  have  experienced  the  j  which  it  contemplates;  while  to  the  benefactor  °f  the 
benefit  of  the  charity,  has  increased  with  its  duration,  1  poor,  the  consciousness  of  suffering  relieved,  and  of 
and  as  the  knowledge  of  its  existence  has  become  more  j  comfort  and  happiness  diffused  among  the  miserable 
extended.  It  may,  with  reason,  be  presumed.that  many  j  indigent  through  his  instrumentality,  would  be  produc- 
cases  have  occurred  during  the  past  year,  within  the  tive  of  an  ample  reward, 
limits  of  the  operation  of  the  charity,  that  might  have  [  By  order  of  the  Association, 

been  happily  relieved,    had  the  individuals  possessed  j  ROBERTS  VAUX,  Vice  President, 

the  knowledge  of  its  existence.  I      Attest,  H.  Wavton,  Secretary. 

Having   advanced  steadily    forward   in  the   work  of;  — 

charity,  and  been  the  instrument  of  affording  relief  to  !  The  Contributors  then  proceeded  to  elect  officers  for 
such  as  have  applied  for  its  benefits,  this  association  the  ensuing  year;  when  the  following  gentlemen  were 
may  cherish  the  cheering  satisfaction  of  having  done    chosen :- 


remorseless 
vide  an 


good. 

This  object,  thus,  so  far  attained,  shall  be  steadily  ' 
pursued,  as  it  should  form  at  all  times,  the  leading  ! 
principle  to  animate  and  direct  the  exertions  of  the  | 
society. 

Entertaining,    however,  the  large  wish  of  extending  j 
the  usefulness  of  this  association,  we   find  in  the  low 
Mate  of  the  funds,  sufficient  cause  to  repress  the  ardour  j 
of  philanthropic   feeling.     When  we  consider  the  im- 
portance connected  with  the  prosperity  of  our  institu-  j 
tion,  the  efficient  and  consoling  relief  it  has  already  af-  j 
forded,  and  the   peculiar  situation    of  its    objects,   we 
seem  naturally  to  look   from  a  benevolent  community, 
for  a  liberal  contribution  to  its  support,  in  common  with  I 
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President— W.  P.  hewees,  M.  D. 

Vice  Presidents— Roberts  Vaux,  Alex.  Henry. 
Chairman  of  the  Medical  Board— V-  S.  Beattie,  M.D. 
Treasurer—  Edward  Needles. 
Secretary— Harper  Walton,  M.  D. 
Managers. 


Christopher  Marshall, 
Alexander  Henry, 
Levis  Walton, 
M  >ses  Reed, 
John  Crcan,  jr., 
John  Stille, 
Samuel  Moore, 
Charles  H.    Dingie, 
Roberts  Vaux, 


"Edward  Needles, 
'I  homas  Estlack, 
Eli  Welding, 
James  Hutchinson, 
Thomas  Eustace, 
Charles  H.  White, 
John  Paul. 
Daniel  M'Curdy. 
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THE  REPORT  OF  THE  CANAL  COMMISSIONERS. 

{Concluded from  page  382.) 

Statement  of  the  property  cleared  at  the  several  offices  upon   the  Pennsylvania  Canal  and  Rail  way  during  the 
year  ending  the  31st  October,  1834. 


Hour. 

Wheat. 

tiye,    Coin, 

Grass 

Potatoes. 

Beef  and 

Fish. 

Butter,   i 

COLLECTORS' 

OFFICES. 

&.C. 

seeds. 

Pork. 

Cheese. 

Barrels. 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

Bush's. 

Bushels. 

Barrels. 

Barrels. 

Pounds. 

Philadelphia 

t 

0 

0 

15 

175 

7 

1,069 

129,638 

Columbia 

154 

226 

1,334 

0 

0 

0 

75 

0 

Portsmouth 

77 

0 

2,702 

0 

0 

228 

15,520 

0 

Harrisburg 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

185 

1,412 

0 

Hollidaysburg 

15 

0 

1,030 

o 

0 

0 

3,193 

802 

Johnstown 

0 

0 

1,980 

0 

0 

0 

3,134 

0 

Northumberland 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1,067 

0 

Bristol 

0 

7,151 

1,330 

0 

406 

82 

5,516 

24,844 

Agg.  of  the  inter- 

0 

mediate  offices 
North  and  West 

761 

498 

3,800 

1,130 

130 

22 

7,807 

2,151 

1,014 

7,875 

12,176 

1,145 

7H 

524 

33.79C 

157,435 

Pittsburg 

15,199 

0 

4,0S0 

0 

0 

7,821 

495 

57,191 

Johnstown 

6,397 

0 

30,774 

0 

0 

C 

C 

0 

Hollidaysburg 

3,993 

e 

875 

210 

6 

770 

c 

26,185 

Northumberland 

7,483 

89,838 

14,42: 

3,918 

1,196 

204 

c 

112,446 

Harrisburg 

6,508 

4,044 

6,70: 

843 

54 

1,155 

c 

27,736 

'.Portsmouth 

94 

2,774 

57S 

31 

85 

0 

26: 

0 

Columbia 

1,661 

124 

107 

0 

0 

0 

C 

1,482 

JEaston 

40,152 

8,888 

43,08C 

0 

515 

0 

c 

18,289 

[Agg-  of  the  inter 

I     mediate  o  ffices 

51,335 

87,585 

47,14. 

7,374 

1,600 

478 

2: 

264,045 

South  and  East 

132,825 

193,246 

147,76( 

)    12,376 

3,456 

10,428 

771 

507,374 

1         Total 

133.83C 

201,125 

159,94 

2»  13,521 

4,167 

10,955 

39,57 

664,809 

COLLEC  I  ORS'    L 

OFFICES. 

ard&  tallow. 

Salt.     11 

Bushels  | 

7,4161 

'revisions. 
Pounds. 

Wool. 

Cotton 

Hemp. 

Pou'dh 

Tobacco. 
Pounds. 

Leather,&c  Furs,8cc 

Pounds.       1 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

Pounds.    ' 

Pounds. 

3,525 

Philadelphia 

664 

475 

3,933 

42,236 

270 

22,081 

88,171 

( 

0 

83 

6,733 

0 

0 

0 

1,200 

0 

Portsmouth 

0 

41,662 

730 

0 

0 

30,608 

0 

775,323 

2,027 

0 

1,104 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Hollidaysburg 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

14,595 

0 

57,992 

0 

lohnstown 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2,548 

0 

37,931 

0 

0 

9,901 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

18,064 

0 

Bristol 

13,606 

36,663 

49,565 

0 

35,244 

3,471 

161,614 

223,583 

1,250 

Agg-  of  the  inter- 
mediate offices 
North  and  West 

Pittsburg 

0 

0 

0 

277,945 
374,774 

31,008 

540 

665 

450 
51,942 

10,235 

11,046 

0 

14,270 
69,114 

88,511 

4,473 

78,145 

195,730 

1,212,050 

6,802 

26,155 

187,280 

669,408 

60,014 

\5,54S 

2,561,345 

58,196 

99,499 

0 

17,653 

1,886,133 

637,691 

59,482 

3,612 

2,284,679 

20,483 

109,160 

Hollidaysburg 

54,190 

8,156 

1,578,812 

665,856 

55,595 

2,388,351 

28,800 

21,248 

iNorthumberland 

4,13-; 

0 

245,571 

0 

C 

C 

663 

48,864 

0 

Harrisburg 

41,385,            0 

32,027 

401,611 

41,594 

1,481 

1,381,074 

230,53£ 

69,747 

Portsmouth 

C 

1,006 

0,                 0 

( 

0 

0 

C 

0 

Columbia 

17.50S 

0 

3,643              385 

( 

C 

43.485 

32.67S 

215 

Easton 

1,00( 

0 

1                 0                  C 

01           C 

4,680 

93,445 

0 

Agg.  of  the  inter 
mediate  offices 

South  and  East 

Total 

1 

1 

1 

13,18: 

298,215 

83,996       37,018 

566       50C 

3,145 

225.1K 

)         300 

200,50 

3  351,215 

.  4,017, 462J  2,411,96? 

217,255J11,141 

8,667,422 

738,11 

5  300,169 

214,77 

8  725.98 

5  4,105,97312,416,44' 

295,400|63,08: 

8,863,155 

1,950,166  306,971 

1834.] 
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Statement  of  Property  cleared  at  the  several  offices  upon  the  Pennsylvania  Canal  and  Rail  way,  Continued. 


1 

Whiskey 

Domestic. 

Foreign 

Merchandise. 

Oil. 

Gyp- 

Furni- 

Win'u 

COLLECTORS' 

Spirits. 

Liquor. 

sum. 

ture. 

Glass. 

Rags. 

Gallons. 

Gallons. 

Gallons. 

Pounds. 

Gallons. 

Tons. 

Pounds. 

Boxes. 

Pounds. 

Philadelphia 

300 

0 

66,377 

1,136,661 

5,670 

78 

135,041 

X59 

12,342 

Columbia 

4,016 

0 

0 

33,138 

83 

1 

15,684 

0 

0 

Portsmouth 

0 

0 

0 

29,101,469 

22,950 

5,867 

296,809 

75 

0 

Harrisburg 

0 

0 

0 

8,446,710 

3,182 

150 

271,302 

0 

0 

Hollidaysburg 

150 

0 

34,426 

15.005,663 

9,659 

24 

155,111 

0 

0 

Johnstown 

0 

0 

24,618 

14,954,425 

8,397 

15 

480,524 

0 

2,991 

Northumberland 

0 

0 

33 

961,787 

2,503 

661 

0 

Bristol 

0 

33,401 

40,131 

3,330,846 

18,484 

2,593 

76,103 

482 

5,800 

Agg.  of  the  inter- 

mediate offices 
North  and  West. 

6,412 
10,878 

283 
33,684 

6,586 

2,954,740 

3,548 

387 

265,361 

220 

2,600 

172,171 

75,935,439 

74,476 

9,706 

1,395,935 

1,036 

25,733 

Pittsburg 

78,047 

0 

2,689 

1,052,752 

2,233 

0 

123,514 

3,212 

179,18 

Johnstown 

28,324 

0 

0 

794,630 

30 

0 

78,452 

2,455 

118,87 

Hollidaysburg 

13,007 

0 

240 

311,377 

456 

5 

36,311 

2,587 

171,934 

Northumberland 

110,500 

1,158 

0 

oo 

0 

0 

109,462 

1,063 

36,299 

Harrisburg 

17,282 

0 

0 

00 

0 

0 

0 

149,467 

Portsmouth 

970 

0 

0 

50,378 

0 

987 

7,839 

0 

C 

Columbia 

697 

0 

0 

3,398 

31 

0 

8,017 

0 

1,115 

Easton 

199,093 

0 

0 

5,121 

16,335 

0 

77,038 

49 

39,49t 

Agg.  of  the  Inter- 

mediate offices 
South  and  East 

198.540 

1,292 

60 

70,504 
2,288,160 

667 
19,752 

14 

124,219 

251 

83,92 

646,460 

2,450 

2,989 

1.0C6 

564,852 

9,617 

780,296 
804,029 

Total 

657,338 

-     36,134 

175,160 

78,223.599 

94,228 

10,772  1,960,787 

10,653 

Mineral 

Iron. 

Lead. 

Copper 

*  Marble 

Lime. 

Lime- 

Bricks 

COLLFXTORS' 

OFFICES. 

Coal. 

&  Tin. 

stone. 

roofs. 

Tons.. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

Bushels. 

Perches 

Pounds. 

Thou 

sand. 

Philadelphia 

288 

10,247,984 

4,165 

19,007 

4,716 

OC 

00 

0 

51 

Columbia 

00 

553,125 

266 

1,595 

00 

250 

00 

0 

c 

Portsmouth 

00 

3,196,266 

00 

8,960 

233,034 

00 

00 

0 

18 

Harrisburg 

00 

00 

1,429 

3,580 

17,299 

3,360 

351 

0 

331 

Hollidaysburg 

00 

13,718,355 

00 

17,487 

00 

533 

00 

0 

19 

Johnstown 

00 

11,190,817 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

0 

c 

Northumberland 

00 

00 

00 

00 

48,832 

00 

00 

0 

7,675 

Bristol 

233 

366,016 

1,293 

10,509 

106,184 

1,182 

00 

0 

0 

Agg.  of  the  inter- 

mediate offices. 
North  and  West 

1,007 

7,040,931 

5,557 

15,661 

3,335 

117 

00 

0 

9 

1,528 

46,313,494 

12,710 

76,799 

413,400 

5,442 

351 

0 

8,103 

Pittsburg 

1,159 

4,726,841 

26,375 

11,555 

00 

0 

374 

Johnstown 

00 

421,170 

00 

00 

00 

0 

0 

Hollidaysburg 

3,800 

87,632 

00 

00 

00 

65 

0 

18 

Northumberland 

3,482 

159,227 

00 

100 

00 

940 

0 

12 

Harrisburg 

4,010 

1,201,001 

00 

00 

00 

00 

0 

0 

Portsmouth 

1,431 

3,237,719 

OC 

00 

4,480 

00 

0 

3 

Columbia 

00 

386,509 

00 

00 

00 

00 

0 

0 

Easton 

81,390 

916,288 

00 

00 

00 

00 

984 

124,648 

0 

Agj*.  of  the  inter 

mediate  offices 
South  and  East 

8,097 
103,349 

6,545,153 
17,681,540 

.15 

860 

749,528 

36,278 

2.073 

0 

206 

26,390 

12,515 

754,008 

37,218 

3,122 

124,64i 

613 

Total.             I 

104,877 

63,995,034 

39,100 

89,314) 

1,167,408 

42,660 

3,473 

124.648(   8,716 

383 
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Statement  of  the  Property  cleared  at  the  several  offices  upon  the  Pennsylvania  Canal  and  Rail  way,  concluded. 


COLLECTORS' 

OFFICES. 

Timber. 

Sawed 

Staves,  liead'g 

Shingles. 

Posts  and 

Wood  for    1 

Bark. 

Sundries. 

Lumber. 

&  hoop  poles. 

Rails. 

Fuel. 

Feet. 

Feet. 

Pounds. 

Thous'd. 

Hundr'd. 

Cords 

Cords. 

Pounds. 

Philadelphia 

12,134 

22,144 

0 

2 

0 

o 

0 

606,641 

Columbia 

3,223 

66,753 

0 

17 

0 

0 

0 

244,188 

Portsmouth 

0 

124,345 

0 

43. 

0 

0 

0 

977,638 

Harrisburg 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1,548,401 

Hollidaysburg 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

288,857 

Johnstown 

277 

3,800 

0 

Q 

0 

o 

0 

176,972 

Northumberland 

0 

0, 

0 

0 

0 

0. 

0 

0 

Bristol 

31,200 

87,701 

81,206 

6 

200 

139 

0 

6,994,849 

Agg..  of  the  inter- 

mediate offices 
North  and  West 

9,030 

135,296 

395,697 

95 

1,067 

324 

0 

1,434,426 

55,864 

440,039 

476,903 

157 

1,267 

463 

0 

12,271,972 

Pittsburg 

0 

7,068 

311,530 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2,183,804 

Johnstown 

11,086 

107,164 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1,215,523 

Hollidaysburg 

36,049 

281,787 

0 

136 

6,038 

1,200 

0 

876,112 

Northumberland 

24,435 

1,300,639 

678,685 

566 

4,690 

209 

32 

581,943 

Harrisburg 

24,278 

125,219 

371,763 

436 

2,075 

918 

118 

1,026,548 

Portsmouth 

20,598 

586,165 

706,156 

30 

890 

0 

124 

95,679 

Columbia 

26,822 

400,518 

0 

262 

° 

0 

0 

30,276 

Easton 

0 

0 

C 

107 

o 

0 

0 

26,790,197 

Agg.  of  the  inter 

0 

mediate  offices 
South  and  East 

148,013 

1,594,883 

594,435 

516 

6,722 

280 

319 

11,620,277 

291,281 

4,403,443 

2,662,569 

2,053 

20,415 

2-.607 

593 

44,420,355 

Total 

347,145 

4,843,482 

3,139,472 

2,210 

1     21,682 

3,070 

593 

1      56,692,331 

A  GENERAL  STATEMENT, 

Showing  the  amount  of  tolls  received  and  the  number  of  boats  cleared  at  the  several  collectors  offices,  and  also, 
the  number  of  miles  travelled  by  passengers  upon  the  Pennsylvania  Canal  and  Rail  way,  during  the  year- 
ending  on  the  31st  of  October,  1834. 


1 

PLACE  OF  COLLECTION. 

Tolls  received. 

No.  boats  cle'd. 

Pas'gers.  M.travFd. 

Philadelphia 

§29,239  51 

0 

1,207,345 

Paoli 

3,012  59 

0 

60,358 

Downingtown                     , 

490  36 

0 

740 

Lancaster                  , 

2,086  38 

0 

76,302 

Columbia                             ,                        , 

10,573  71      . 

388 

646,437 

Portsmouth 

49,149  83 

2,427 

128,514 

Harrisburg                           .                         , 

25,079  25 

1,834 

734,835. 

Newport                   , 

1,959  07 

300 

4,300 

Lewistown                           ,                        . 

9,992  28 

574 

20,117 

Huntingdon 

4,614  83 

473 

69,301 

Hollidavsburg                     .                         , 

41,237  45 

1,114 

104,717 

Johnstown               .                         , 

40,749  81 

2,265 

62,936     • 

Blairsville 

5,595  72 

359 

138,599 

Leechburg 

3,394  36 

266 

459 

Pittsburg    . 

16,789  93 

1,192 

499,911 

Beaver                     «                         . 

729  10 

270 

20,049 

Franklin      .                         ,                         , 

436  63 

0 

0 

Liverpool                 .                         . 

1,313  58 

205 

461 

Northumberland                  .                        , 

11,966  44 

1,000 

287,930 

Berwick                  , 

2,203  73 

304 

692 

Easton         .                         . 

39,840  32 

2,402 

8,350 

New  Hope               . 

3,243  01 

528 

4,616 

Bristol         .                         , 

12,977  96 

2,896 

8,722 

Columbia  outlet  lock                       , 

21  63 

Portsmouth  outlet  lock     . 

427  11 

Do.         Bridge  Swatara 

707  94 

Bridge,  Duncan's  Island    . 

3,453  30 

Aqueduct,  Duncan's  Island           . 

68  69 

Do.        Shaver's  ford                           , 

9  06 

Do.       Jack's  narrows 

58  00 

Do.       Kiskeminetas 

197  50 

Do.       Pittsburg 

1,898  00 

$323,535  08 

18,767 

4,085, 191  mil's. 
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Questions. 


No.  1, 

2  8c  3. 


Forge, 
power. 


Henry  Jordan  &.  Co. 
Northampton. 


1829.       Water 


36,000  dollars. 


Material  $12,000, 
labor  §10,000. 


Not  over  10  per  cent,  or 
4  on  borrowed. 


Wagner  &  Brothers, 
Philadelphia  County. 


Decreased    by    domesti 
competition- 

In  this  county   10  to  12 
per  cent. 

$27,000  superior  bar  in 


450    tons    pigs;  100,000 

bushels  charcoal. 
Unknown. 

75  men,  averaging  76  cts. 
per  day. 


10  hours  a  day  all  the  year 

In  this  county  similar,  in 

others  unknown- 


40  horses  and  mules. 

50  tons  at  the   forge,  rest 

at  New  York. 
Best  Russia  and  Swedish 


Northampton,  New  York 

and  Connecticut. 
Uncertain. 


In  New   York,  4  months' 

credit. 
Rather  decreased. 


1822.  Individual  concern, 
Water    power.      Cotton 
works. 

$70,000,  no  part  borrowed. 


$68,129,         do 


No  profit  beyond  interest 
from  1828-'30,  in  1831 
five  per  cent. 

General  prosperity  in  1831- 


Wistar  &  Fisher,    Philadelphia 
County. 


Woolen   manufactory.      Indivi- 
dual concern.      1810. 


g35,000  buildings  and  water 
power;  $18,000  in  machine- 
ry. 

In  1830,  wool  $35,000;  dye- 
stuffs  9,000;  wages  12,000, 
1831,  wool  10,000;  dye- 
stuffs  3,000;  wages  4,000. 

Business  has  not  averaged  6  per 
cent  for  several  years. 


Fluctuation  in  price  of  wool 
and  excesss  of  importa- 
tions. 


Supposed  better  than  this 


Average  180,000  lbs.  No.  \0  to  12,000  yards  satinets 
20  yarn;  domestic  goods.  0nce  $1  40,  now  60  cents  per 
$65,625.  yard 

Foreign  articles,  indigo,  &c 

$3,800. 
Domestic  200,000,  $20,000. 

15  men  at   $7,   65  women, 

boys,  and  girls,  at  $1  50 

per  week.     268  persons. 

Hand  loom  weaving,  Sec. 

wages  per  ann .  $27,000. 
Twelve  hours. 
Not  known. 


One  horse. 
Philadelphia. 

Affected  by  prices   of  fo: 
eign  fabrics. 


United    States    and   South 

America. 
South    America,   Asia,  and 

China. 

Principally    at    4    months 
goods  at  6  and  8  months, 
In  1831  appreciated. 


Superior  quality  $90"  ton.  In    1829     and  1830   prices 
depressed.     Improved  in 


!0  per  cent. 


1831;  now  declining, 
On  cotton  yarn  not  less 
than  present  duty;  or 
manufae'd.  goods,  coarse 
less  sufficient. 

Continued  on  next  page. 


10  to   100,000    pounds   wool 

part  foreign. 
No  importation  of  satinets  from 

Great  Britain, 
Near  300  persons  supported  by 


Average  12  hours. 

Wages  below  mechanics' 
wagres,  lower  than  N.  E.  50 
to  70  per  cent,  higher  than 
G.   B. 

2  horses  and  1  pair  oxen. 

In  this  country. 

Affected  by  foreign  fabrics, 
high  price  of  wool  and  labor 
in  this  country  compared  to 
those  of  England. 


Few  exported,  and  cannot  be 
until  price  of  wool  to  manu- 
facturer be  reduced. 


Goods}  of  price  15  years  ago; 
cost  decreased,  but  not  in 
that  proportion. 


Duty  adequate  if  collected 
without  fraud.  See  at  large 
letter  on  reducing  duty  on 
imported  wool. 
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24 

26 

27 
28 
29 
30 

31&32 

34 


Henry  Jordan  8c  Co. 
Northampton. 

We  presume  not. 

Wages  12$.  materials  58, 
profit  on  capital  10  pr.  ct. 

§5,000  grain,  pork,  hay. 

Unknown. 

Give  it  up  at  once. 

More  than  half  would  be 
lost. 

Any  other  business  would 
be  belter. 


Wagner  &  Brothers, 
Philadelphia  County. 

No  change;  present  mode 
judicious. 

Material  22  labor  56,  dye- 
stuff'  14,  profit  8. 

Uncertain. 

Unknown. 

Abandon. 

Half  capital  would  be  sunk.. 


At  present  capital  employ- 
ed yields  no  interest  ade 
quate  to  the  risk;  any  re> 
duction  of  duties  would 
endanger  the  stability  of 
the  business. 


Wistar  &.  Fisher,   Philadel- 
phia County. 


b    O    o  00    V 

grills? 

Q 
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No.   1, 
2,  8c  2 

4 

5 

6 

7 


William  P.  Jenks  6c  Co. 
Bucks  Co. 


Henry  Moore,  Delaware  Co 


Cotton -yarn    Manufactory. 
Water  power  1824. 

$25,000    building;    30,000 
machinery. 

$33,000. 


Decrease    of     importations 

1829  and  1830. 
Unknown. 

180,000  lbs.  yarn,  average 
23  cents. 

200,000  lbs.  cotton. 


17  men  at  $6  50;  16  wo- 
men at  $2;  30  boys  at 
$1  25;  17  girls  at  $1  pel 
week. 
11$  hours  the  year  through 
Men  and  women  about  same 
rates;  children  generally 
unemployed. 

Six  horses. 

Philadelphia,  32  miles. 
Little  foreign  competition  in 

ya.n 
Principally  Philadelphia 
Small    quantities  to    South 

America  and  Esst  Indies 
Average  credit  90  days, 

No  variation  in  materials  oi 
labor. 


Present  rate  considered  pro 
tection. 


Rolling    and     slitting 
nail  manufactory. 
Individual  concern. 

60,000  dollars. 


and 

1809. 


§32,000  and   wages    7,800 

annually. 

About  eight  per    cent,   on 

whole  amount  invested. 
Domestic  competition. 

Believed  to  be  more  in  other 

manufactories. 
In  1810  100  tons,  now  400 

tons;  nails,  price  in  1S10 

10  cents,  now   6  cents. 
400   tons  bar  iron,    mostly 

foreign,    last  3  years  al 

most  all  American. 
26  men  employed,  and  their 

families  dependant. 

12  hours,  including  meals 
Farming  wages    something 
less,    except    in   harvest 
but   same  as  other  manu- 
facturing employments. 
Seven  horses. 
I'he  neighb'rhood  and  U.  S 
No  foreign  competition. 


Cotton  Spinning  mill.   1831 
Water  power. 

Buildings    $10,000:    power 
7,000;  machinery  16,000. 
About  40,000  required. 

Very  uncertain. 

Foreign  importations. 

11,  12,  and  15  per  cent. 


J.  8c.  J.  Riddle,   Del.   C° 


180,000  at  10$  cents  per  lb. 


16  men,  8  to  $10;  20  girls, 
$2;  and  14  at  $1  to  $l£ 
per  week. 

Twelve  hours  a  day. 
Same  among  trades  people. 


4  or  5  horses  for  hauling- 
Part  here,  part   Philadel. 
No  competition  against  our 
yarn  being  coarse. 
Principally  United  States. 
A  few  exported   to  SouthiNone  exported. 

America  and  West  Indies.| 
At  6   months,  or   bartered  Cash  and  credit. 

for  iron . 
Decreased,    owing   to    im-  No  variation  for  3  years. 

proved  use  of  anthracite.! 
1810,  nails  were  10   cents,  26,   25,   24,  and  23,  same 


have   been  as   low  as  5£, 
and  are  now  6  cents. 
Duty  ample,  perhaps  a  re- 
duction  of  20   per  cent, 
would  not  injure. 


Not   any  in   the    article  of 
ails. 
Continued  on  next  page. 


yarn. 

An  addition  of  15  per  cent, 
on  the  existing  tariff", 
would  enable  us  to  manu- 
facture fine  yarn. 
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Questions.. 

William  P.  Jenks  &  Co. 
Bucks  County. 

Henry  Moore,  Delaware  Co 

J.  &J.  Kiddle,  Bel.  Co. 

25 

Not  exceeding  7  per  cent. 

Business    depressed     for    3 

Great  frauds  supposed  to  be 

years,     revived  last     six 

committed  along  the  Ca- 

months, again  declining. 

nada  line. 

26 

Cotton  J,  wages  7-16,  pro- 

Raw   materials    4-6,    labor 

Cotton  gl2  60,  labor  $8,  ex- 

fits 1-16. 

1-6,  expenses  1-12. 

penses  40  cents  will  make 
100  lbs.  yarn,  worth  $23. 

■27 

Agricultural  21,000;  domes- 

About -|  amount  of  wages, 

120  bbls.  flour  and  §5500  per 

tic  2,000. 

say  $6,000,  in  agricultur 

month     expended  in  ag- 

al and  domestic. 

ricultural  and  domestic 
goods. 

28 

Unknown. 

Does  not  know. 

2y 

Reduction    to    12^    would 

Until  anthracite   coal  be  in- 

Be forced  to  abandon. 

cause  suspension. 

troduced  in   the  smelting 
of  iron  ore,  our  iron  mas- 
ter cannot  meet   English 
competition  if   the    duty 
were  reduced  to  125pr.ct. 

31&32 

In  that  case  might  go  with 
the  Indians  over  the  Mis- 
sissippi. 

35  &36 

Duty  should  be  assessed 
on  the  value  in  America, 
which  would  prevent  ma- 

ny  frauds. 

Document  1 3.—  No.  10 — (Continued  ) 


No.    1, 
2,  &3. 


Furnace,     1793.     Water  power. 
§42,000.     None  borrowed. 
525,000.  do. 

Abont  five  per  cent. 
Domestic  competition. 


Wm.  Darling,  Berk's  (Jouuty. 


Cardon  de  Sandran,   Dauwoin   County 


Forges.     1830. 
48,000  dollars. 


Water  power. 


3,000  dollars  per  annum. 

Importation   of  Iron  under  false  denomi 

nation. 
200  tons  bar. 
300  tons  American  pig  metal. 


60  men,  averaging  §20  per  month. 

Six  to  ten  hours  year  round. 
Not  known. 

[o0  to  40  mules,  10  i 


In  mercantile  8  to  12  percent. 

800  tons  metal. 

5,000  cords  wood,  and  2,000  tons  ore. 

95  men,  at  $14  per  month.     500  persons 
dependant- 

10  hours  a  day. 

8  to  $12  the  highest   wages  given  else- 
where. 

Sixty  horses. 

Pigs  sold  at  the  works,  apart  of  the  cast-Philadelphia  and  Baltimore, 
ingsin  Philadelphia. 

Foreign  iron  sold  as  old  iron  scraps. 

United  States,  South  America  and  Africa. 'Chiefly  in  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore. 
Not  exported. 

Six  months.  !  Six  months' Credit. 

Cost  of  manufacturing  increased  from  15  Cost  has  increased  15  percent, 
to  25  per  cent. 

Average  82  dollars  per  ton. 

Pigs  25,  31,  28.     Castings  60,  75,  65.      | 

Duty  requisite-     A  small  reduction  would  Present  duty,  and  preventing  introduction 
have   the  same  effect  as  the  repeal  of      under  false  names 


the  whole. 

7,000  bushels  grain;  22,000  lbs.  pork; 
15,000  lbs.  beef;  and  domestic  cotton 
goods  §1,600,  are  consumed  yearly  at 
the  furnace. 


29 

30 

31&32 

34 


Very  trifling  profit. 

3,000    bushels  rye;  1,200  bushels   oats; 
900  bushels  wheat. 


Be  forced  to  abandon. 
Hani  to  tell. 
Can't  tell. 

Canals  and  rail  roads  increase  the  circle  of 
competition- 


CTobc  Continued.  J 
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From  the  Philadelphia  Gazette. 
PROCEEDINGS  OF  COUNCILS. 

Thursday  Evening,  Bee.  lOlh,  1834. 
SELECT  COUNCIL. 

The  President,  Mr.  Meredith,  submitted  a  communi- 
cation from  the  City  Commissioners,  announcing  that 
361  houses  have  been  erected  in  the  city  proper,during 
the  past  year.  _  ( 

M.  M'Creedy  presented  a  petition  from  citizens  of 
New  Market  Ward,  praying  for  the  improvement  and 
extension  of  the  Second  street  market  house.  Refer- 
red to  committee  on  markets. 

Mr-  Price,  from  the  joint  special  committee,  to  whom 
the  subject  had  been  referred,  presented  the  annexed 
report: 

To  the  Select  and  Common  Councils. 

The  Joint  Special  Committee,  to  whom  was  referred 
"An  item  of  unfinished  business,  consisting  of  the  re- 
ports of  two  several  Committees,  made  to  Councils  in 
January,  1833,  and  in  February,  1834,  in  relation  to 
the  salaries  of  City  officers,"  request  leave  to  submit 
their  Report,— 

That  the  opinions  of  the  two  committees,  who  have 
previously  reported  on  this  subject,  appear  to  have 
been  unanimous,  as  to  the  justice  and  necessity  of  an 
increase  in  the  salaries  of  the  Mayor  and  other  City 
officers;  and  the  delay  on  the  part  of  Councils,  as  to  a 
prompt  action  thereon,  may  be  attributed,  for  a  year 
past,  rather  to  a  general  depression,  arising  from  the 
state  of  the  times,  and  a  scarcity  of  money,  than  to  any 
disposition  to  reverse  those  reports. 

The  present  salaries  were,  generally,  fixed  in  the 
years  1819  and  1820,  a  time  of  much  depression  in  real 
estate  and  business,  a  general  fall  of  prices,  and  conse- 
quent cheapness  of  living,  and  have  remained  since 
that  period  without  change,  although  the  business  of 
the  Corporation  has  necessarily  increased  with  the  im- 
provements and  population  of  the  City;  and  the  com- 
pensation is  now  neither  adequate  to  the  labour  re- 
quired, nor,  it  is  believed,  a  moiety  equivalent  for  the 
sums  ailowed  in  1819-20. 

An  estimate  of  the  great  augmentation  of  duties 
thrown  upon  the  City  officers,  the  time  requisite  for 
their  performance;  of  the  advance  of  rents,  and  increas- 
ed expense  of  living  in  every  department  of  domestic 
economy,  during  the  last  fourteen  years;  and  of  the  sa- 
laries allowed  in  our  various  public  institutions,  for 
similar  services,  has  led  your  Committee  to  certain 
conclusions,  which,  with  the  information  they  have  ob- 
tained from  various  sources,  they  now  submit  to  the 
consideration  of  Councils. 

The  salary  of  the  Mayor,  from  1805  to  1816,  was 
$2,000  per  annum;  from'  1816  to  1819,  it  was  $3,000; 
and  since  then,  it  has  only  been  $2,000  per  annum. — 
The  duties  of  the  office  have  unavoidably  increased,  by 
the  natural  growth  of  the  population,  and  extending  of 
the  City  since  18.9;  and  latterly,  have  been  rendered 
still  more  burthensome,  by  services  required  of  him  in 
various  ordinances  for  the  execution  of  the  Girard 
Trusts.  He  has  heretofore  been  entitled  to  fees  as  a 
magistrate,  and  an  impression  has  prevailed  extensively, 
that  these  perquisites  of  office,  have  been  of  considera- 
ble amount.  Your  Committee  is  aware,  that  during 
the  service  of  the  present  incumbent,  such  impression 
is  erroneous,  and  therefore  deem  it  preferable  to  direct 
such  fees  to  be  accounted  for,  and  paid  into  the  City 
Treasury,  and  that  the  salary  of  the  Mayor  should  be 
fixed  at  a  definite  sum.  With  this  view,  they  recom- 
mend that  the  Mayor  of  the  City  shall  receive  the  sum 
of  $3,000  per  annum,  a  sum  certainly  not  more  than 
sufficient  to  compensate  the  services  rendered,  and  to 
enable  him  to  defray  the  expenses  necessarily  attendant 
upon  the  office  of  the  chief  magistrate  or  the  City. 
The  Recorder  rfthe  City  is  appointed  by  the  Governor 


of  the  State.  His  salary  in  1817,  was  $1,500,  and  in 
1819,  was  fixed  by  an  Ordinance  of  the  City,  at  $1,250 
per  annum.  Since  1820, he  has  only  received  from  the 
Corporation  $600,  whilst  the  State  allows  him  $900 
per  annum,  making  together  §1,500.  Your  Commit- 
tee unite  in  judgment  with  the  two  previous  Commit- 
tees, and  recommend  that  he  should  receive  from  the 
City  $1,000  per  annum. 

The  City  Treasurer,  from  1802  until  1811,  received 
as  a  salary,  a  per  centage  on  all  moneys  received  and 
paid,  varying  from  2,274  dollars  to  3,813  dollars,  and 
averaging,  during  that  period,  the  sum  of  2,768  dol- 
lars per  annum.  An  Ordinance  was  passed  December 
12,  1811,  fixing  his  salary  at  2,500  dollars,  and  it  so 
continued  until  1819,  when  it  was  reduced  to  2,000 
dollars  per  annum,  and  has  since  remained  at  that  rate. 
In  consequence  of  the  increased  duties,  he  has  been 
obliged  for  several  years  to  procure  the  assistance  of  a 
clerk,  whose  compensation  has  been  paid  out  of  his 
own  salary,  and  your  Committee  propose  an  allowance 
of  400  dollars  per  annum  for  that  object. 

The  salaries  of  the  Clerks  of  Councils,  in  179?,  were 
300  dollars  per  annum;  in  1815,  an  increase  to  400  dol- 
lars was  made;  in  1819,  reduced  to  300  dollars;  and  in 
1824, fixed  at  the  present  rate  of  350  dollars  per  annum; 
but,  in  consequence  of  increased  duties,  a  sense  of  jus- 
tice has  induced  Councils,for  several  years,  to  pay  them 
an  extra  allowance  of  200  dollars.  It  is  now  proposed 
to  fix  their  salaries  at  the  sums  actually  paid  them,  say 
550  dollars  per  annum. 

The  duties  of  the  Assistant  Clerk,  or  Clerk  of  Com- 
mittees,  are  much  more  laborious  than  was  anticipated. 
His  afternoons  and  even'ngs  are  constantly  employed  in 
an  attendance  on  Standing  and  Special  Committees, 
whilst  the  remainder  of  his  time  is  occupied  with  the 
minutes,  reports,  and  notices.  The  entire  time  of  a 
competent  Secretary,  is  required  for  this  department, 
and  daily  experience  confirms  the  necessity  and  utility 
of  an  appointment,  by  means  of  which  an  accurate  re- 
cord of  all  the  busines  matured  in  the  several  Standing 
and  Special  Committees  of  Councils,  is  secured  for  pre- 
sent use  and  future  reference.  A  salary  of  550  dollars 
per  annum,  appears  to  be  a  moderate  compensation  for 
the  duties  required. 

The  Messenger  of  Councils,  since  1815,  has  received  a 
salary  of  $225  per  annum;  but  of  late,  an  extra  allow- 
ance of  $75  per  annum  has  been  granted;  and  the  view 
of  the  Committee  is  to  fix  his  salary  at  the  $300,  actual- 
ly paid. 

In  the  consideration  of  this  subject,  your  Committee 
have  duly  reflected  that  they  are  presenting  a  subject 
of  much  importance  to  Councils,  who,  as  representa- 
tives of  the  people,  and  guardians  of  the  public  treasu- 
ry, are  bound  to  avoid  any  needless  expenditure  of 
money,  but  will  be  expected  to  make  a  reasonable  al- 
lowance for  such  services  as  are  required  of  the  City 
officers.  Conforming  to  these  views,  your  Committee 
request  leave  to  submit  "An  Ordinance,  fixing  the 
salaries  of  certain  City  officers." 

RICHARD  PRICE,  Chairman. 
JOHN  WIEGAND, 
DENNIS   M.CREDY, 
THOMAS  DUNLAP, 
JAMES  BURK, 
JOHN  DARKAGH, 

Committee. 

An  Ordinance  to  carry  into  effect  the  foregoing  views 
was  presented  and  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  Lippincott  from  the  Finance  Committee,  to 
whom  had  been  referred  a  communication  from  the 
City  Commissioners  in  relation  to  overdrafts  of  appro- 
priations, made  report  that  the  committee  have  institut- 
ed a  careful  examination  into  the  causes  of  said  over- 
drafts, and  find  that  they  are  to  be  attributed  to  the 
heavy  expenditures  authorized  by  Councils  not  contem- 
plated at  the  time  of  the  annual  appropriations.     The 
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city  revenue  of  the  present  year,  will  fall  short  of  the 
receipts  of  the  past  year.  The  principal  items  of  ex- 
penditure, which  have  caused  the  overdrafts,  are,,  the 
completion  of  the  stores,  sheds,  &c  on  Schuylkill; 
wharf  and  culvert  in  Arch  street,  Schuylkill;  exiension 
of  iron  pipes;  repair  of  old  water  works;  Broad  street 
rail  road;  public  squares;  new  Market  house  in  High 
street;  regulation  of  unpaved  streets,  &c,  and  the  pay- 
ment of  $30,000  borrowed  last  year  from  the  Girard 
Fund.  The  committee,  after  the  examination,  were 
unanimously  of  opinion,  that  a  loan  of  $60,000  would 
be  necessary,  and  an  ordinance  to  effect  such  loan  was 
presented  at  the  last  meeting  of  Councils,  and  adopted. 
The  committee  appended  a  resolution  asking  to  be 
discharged  from  the  further  consideration  of  the  subject, 
which  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Price,  from  the  committee  on  Schuylkill 
Wharves,  offered  a  report  and  resolution  instructing 
the  City  Solicitor  to  make  an  abatement  of  rent,  equal 
to  §100  per  annum,  on  the  premises  on  the  west  side 
of  Schuylkill,  leased  by  the  city  to  Christian  Young,  in 
consequence  of  injury  and  loss  sustained  by  the  ope- 
rations of  the  West  Philadelphia  Canal  Company.  The 
resolution  was  agreed  to,  and  concurred  in  by  Common 
Council. 

Mr.  Lippincott  rose  and  stated  that  it  would  be  re- 
membered by  Council,  that  the  committee  on  lighting 
and  watching,  were  instructed,  some  time  since,  to  en- 
gage a  scientific  gentlemen  to  proceed  to  Europe,  for 
the  purpose  of  making  examinations  and  inquiries  in 
relation  to  the  manufacture  and  use  of  gas.  The  gen- 
tlemen engaged  for  that  service — Mr.  Samuel  V-  Mer- 
rick— had  returned  to  the  city,  and  Mr.  L.  held  in  his 
hands  a  report  which  had  been  submitted  to  the  com- 
mittee as  the  result  of  his  investigations  and  researches. 
Mr.  L.  in  presenting  the  report,  offered  a  resolution 
directing  500  copies  to  be  printed  in  pamphlet  form, 
which  was  agreed  to. 

The  report  is  of  great  length,  and  would  probably 
occupy  seven  or  eight  columns  in  this  paper.  It  enters 
fully  into  the  subject  of  gas,  and  furnishes  many  inter- 
esting details.     The  annexed  is  the  concluding  page: 

"  In  conclusion  I  beg  leave  to  suggest,  as  the  result 
of  my  examinations  on  this  subject: 


from  Common  Council  authorising  a  reduction  of  the 
footway  along  Broad  street,  opposite  Fenn  Square. — 
Mr.  P.  explained  that  the  object  of  the  bill  was  to  give 
more  space  on  each  side  of  the  rail  road  in  Broad  street, 
for  the  passage  of  vehicles,  and  that  the  ordinance  was 
presented  at  this  time  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the 
committee  to  remove  the  trees  on  the  pavement,  which 
can  be  done  with  more  safety  now  than  at  any  other 
season. 

Mr.  Wetherill  said  the  trees  could  be  removed  with- 
out the  passage  of  the  ordinance. 

Mr.  Price  rejoined  that  the  committee  had  no 
authority  to  make  the  proposed  change  without  the 
sanction  of  Councils. 

Mr.  Lippincott  saw  no  necessity  for  the  reduction, 
and  alleged  that  there  is  as  much  space  between  the 
rail  way  and  the  side  walks,  as  there  is  on  each  side  of 
the  Market  house  in  High  street.  He  was  opposed  to 
the  ordinance. 

Mr.  Hoach  said  a  few  words  in  favour  of  the  measure. 
The  ayes  and  nays  being  called,  the  bill  was  negatived 
as  follows — 

Ayes — Messrs.  Barclay,  Price,  Itoach.  Nays — 
Messrs.  Eyre,  Keating,  Lewis,  Lippincott,  Meredith, 
Wetherill. 

[When  the  ordinance  was  returned  to  the  Common 
Council,  amotion  Was  made  by  Mr.  Gilder,  that  Coun- 
cil will  adhere  to  the  bill,  and  appoint  a  committee  of 
conference,  to  meet  a  similar  committee  from  Select 
Council,  which  motion,  after  a  spirited  debate  in  which 
Messrs.  Gilder  and  Williams  took  part,  was  adopted. 
The  president  appointed  Messrs.  Gilder,  Arrison,  and 
Rowland.  Select  Council  concurred,  and  appointed 
Messrs.  Wetherill,  Lippincott,  and  Lewis.] 

Mr.  Wetherill  in  his  place,  stated  to  Council  that  he 
had  received  information  of  a  petition  presented  to  the 
state  legislature  from  Schuylkill  county,  asking  for  the 
incorporation  of  a  company  to  make  acanal.on  the  west 
side  of  Schuylkill,  from  Fair  Mount  to  Mill  Creek,  near 
Gray's  Ferry.  He  said  that  such  a  measure  would 
prove  highly  injurious  to  the  city  Water  Works,  and 
he  conceived  it  to  be  the  duty  of  Councils  at  once  to 
lay  a  remonstrance  before  the  legislature-  He  there- 
|  fore  offered  a  resolution   requesting  the  Presidents  of 


First — That   all  the   information  which  has  come  to  |  Councils  to  draw  up  such  remonstance  setting  forth  the 
my  knowledge,  either  in  this  country  or  Europe,  has  I  injuries  likely  to  result  from  said  canal,  and  asking  the 


tended  to  confirm  the  opinion  that  the  proposed  system 
of  lighting  by  gas,  will  be  found  preferable  to  any  other, 
as  regards  economy,  safety  and  convenience. 

Second — That  a  gas  manufactory,  judiciously  con- 
structed, and  managed  with  skill  and  economy,  cannot 
fail  to  return  a  handsome  profit  to  the  constructors. 

Third — That  the  art  of  gas  making  has  so  far  advanc- 
ed at  this  day,  as  to  place  within  our  reach  such  infor- 
mation as  will  enable  this  city  to  enter  into  the  measure 
with  a  feeling  of  perfect  security  as  to  the  result. 

Fourth — That  the  objections  to  the  measure  and  fears 
expressed  by  many  valued  citizens  on  a  former  occa- 
sion, are  either  totally  groundless  or  very  easily  obvi- 
ated, and  that  the  effects  which  will  be  produced  by  a 
judicious  execution  of  the  measure  will  be  beneficial 
both  in  a  moral  and  pecuniary  point  of  view. 

Fifth — That  the  improvements  made  within  a  few 
years  past,  render  it  an  easy  task  so  to  construct  the 
works  as  to  avoid  all  danger  from  explosions,  or  incon- 
venience from  the  oppressive  nature  of  the  process, 
or  residual  matters,  connected  with  the  manufacture  of 
gas. 

Sixth — That  the  works  be  constructed  upon  a  mo- 
derate scale,  commensurate  with  the  immediate   wants 


protection  of  the  legislature  against  any  attempts  to 
injure  the  works  which  supply  the  city  with  water. 

Mr-  Wetherill  presented  a  letter  from  Mr-  Graff 
which  entered  fully  upon  the  subject,  and  showed  that 
any  waste  of  water  would  seriously  interfere  with  the 
present  arrangements. 

Mr  Keating  was  opposed  to  the  resolution,  and  in 
favour  of  referring  the  whole  subject  to  a  special  com- 
mittee, that  a  detailed  report  might  be  presented,  which 
would  be  more  satisfactory  to  the  legislature  than  a 
simple  remonstrance.  After  Considerable  discussion, 
Mr.  Keating's  motion  was  negatived,  and  the  resolution 
offered  by  Mr.  Wetherill  adopted,  the  ayes  and  nays 
being  as  follows: 

Ayes — Messrs.  Lewis,  Lippincott,  Meredith,  Price, 
Wetherill. 

Nays— Messrs.  Barclay,  Eyre,  Keating,  Itoach. 

Common  Council  concurred. 

COMMON  COUNCIL. 
Dr.  Paul  presented  a  petition  from  the  present  occu- 
pants of  Chestnut  street  wharf,  asking  for  a  renewal  of 
the  lease  for  ten  years    Referred  to  the  committee  on 
Delaware  wharves. 


of  the  city,  and  made  complete,  and  that  land  sufficient  ]  Mr.  Lancaster  presented  a  p  tition  from  the  carters 
for  the  increase  of  the  works  should  be  appropriated  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Drawbridge  wharf,  praying  that 
for  their  extension,  to  satisfy  the  demand  in  all  parts  of  said  wharf  may  not  !>c  rented  for  any  other'  purpose 
the  city,  but  that  the  mains  and  pipes  be  laid  of  such  that  lor  which'  it  is  now  occupied.  Referred  to 
capacity  as  to  ensure  their   aptitude    fur  an  increased  j  committee  on  Delaware  wharves. 

demand.  Mr.  Yarnall  from  the  committee  H>  u  hom  was   refer- 

Mr.  Price  called  up  for  consideration  the  ordinance  j  red  the  petitions  of  two  of  the  city  watchmen,   injured 

Vol.  XIV.  50  in  the  discharge  of  their  duty,  on  the  night  of  the  ward 
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elections,  reported  a  resolution  granting  to  William 
Osborn  one  month's  wages,  and  to  Robert  Johnston 
two  month's  wages,  in  consideration  of  the  time  lost 
during  their  illness.  Adopted  and  concurred  in  by 
Select  Council. 

Dr.  Paul  from  the  committee  on  the  City  Hall  and 
State  House,  made  a  report  in  relation  to  certain  pro- 
posed improvements  in  the  chamber  of  the  Common 
Council,  accompanied  with  a  resolution  making  an  ap- 
propriation for  that  object.  The  resolution  elicited 
considerable  debate,  in  which  Dr.  Paul, Mr.  Lancaster, 
Mr.Chandler,  Mr.  Wright,  Mr.  Earp,  Mr.  Darrragh  and 
Mr.  Dunlap  took  part.  It  was  finally  adopted.  Select 
Council  concurred. 

The  report  of  the  finance  committee,  read  in  Select 
Council,  was  taken  up  and  adopted. 
On  motion  of  Mr.  Fraley  it  was 

Resolved,  That  a  joint  special  committee  be  appoint- 
ed to  examine  into  the  general  expenditures  of  the  city, 
and  report  whether  any  improvements  can  be  made 
beneficial  to  the  corporation.  The  President  appoint- 
ed Messrs.  Fraley,  Gilder,  Yarnall  and  Chandler,  on 
behalf  of  the  Common  Council.  Select  Council  con- 
curred, and  appointed  Messrs.  Wethcrill,  Eyre,  Price, 
and  Barclay. 

By  special  resolution,  Friday  evening,  26th  instant 
was  fixed  upon  for  the  next  meeting  of  Council. 


rt  From  Moore's  Philadelphia  Price  Current. 

PUBLIC  SALE  OF    REAL  ESTATE. 

{By  order  of  Assignee.) 

Sold  at  public  sale,  on  Thursday,  the  27th  Nov.  i 
Philadelphia  Exchange,  byC  J.  Wolbert. 

No.  1 — A  two  story  brick  house,  with  a  two 
and  a  half  storied  brick  house  in  the  rear,  and 
lot-of  ground  on  the  north  side  of  Wharton 
street,  between  Front  and  Second  street,  105 
feet  by  14, 

No.  2 — Four  3  story  brick  tenements,  and 
the  lot  of  ground,  on  the  south  side  of  Brinton 
street,  east  of  Thirteenth  street,60  feet  by  45,       1,800 

No.  3 — Four  3  story  brick  tenements,  and 
the  lot  of  ground,  on  the  east  side  of  Wagner 
street,  62  by  30, 

Br  T.  B.  FnEEMAJf,  Auctioneer. 

No.  1 — A  lot  of  ground,  on  the  north  side 
of  Chestnut  street,  nearly  opposite  the  U.  S. 
Bank,  and  adjoining  the  U.  States  Hotel  on  the 
the  east;  50  feet  4  inches  by  177  feet  4$  inches.  $49,950 

No.  2 — A  lot  of  ground,  on  the  east  side  of 
Delaware  Second,  between  Market  and  Chest- 
nut streets,  25  feet  1  inch  by  161  feet, 

No.  3 — A  three  story  brick  house,  and  a  lot 
of  ground,  on  the  east  side  of  John  street,  in 
the  district  of  Spring  Garden,  17  feet  by  71 
feet  1$  inches, 

No.  4 — A  four  story  brick  store,  on  the  east 
side  of  Spring  Garden  street,  18  feet  by  about 
51  feet, 

No.  5 — A  three  story  brick  house  in  Juniper 
street,  16  feet  by  30, 

No.  6 — A  house  and  lot,  on  the  north  side  of 
Lombard  street,  between  11th  and  12th,  16 
by  141  feet, 

No.  7 — A  three  story  brick,  and  lot  of 
ground,  on  the  east  side  of  Delaware  Third, 
between  Vine  and  Elm  streets,  18  feet  10 
inches  by  90  feet, 

No.  8— A  tenement  and  lot  of  ground,  on 
the  S.  s;de  of  Vine  street,  No.  48,  between 
Front  and  Second  streets  from  Delaware — 15 
feet  4  inches  by  51  feet, 

No.  9 — Two  three  story  frame  houses,  N. 
W.  corner  of  Jefferson  and  Second  streets,  30 
by  121  feet  9  inches,    . 


$1,025 


1,750 


15,000 


4,400 


4,000 


1,950 


2,000 


We  recommend  the  attention  of  scientific  gentlemen 
throughout  the  state  to  the  annexed  circular — The 
object  is  important. 

METEOROLOGY. 

Philadelphia, 
Sir:  At  a  joint  meeting  of  two  committees  ap  pointed, 
one  by  the  American  Philosophical  Society, and  one  by 
the  Committee  of  Science  and  Arts  the  of  the  franklin 
Institute  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  to  confer  togeth- 
er on  the  best  means  of  promoting  the  advancement  of 
Meteorology,  held  at  the  Hall  of  the  Franklin  Institute, 
on  the  evening  of  the  9th  inst.,  it  was  resolved  that  a. 
sub-committee  be  appointed  to  furnish  a  project  for 
certain  simple  observations,  which  may  tend  to  elucidate 
important  points  in  Meteorulogy,  and  which  may  be 
at  once  entered  upon  by  observers  in  different  parts  of 
our  country, and  also  to  present  a  form  of  circular,to  be 
forwarded  to  persons  who  may  be  considered  competent 
to  carry  into  effect  the  above  objects. 

In  conformity  with  this  resolution,  and  as  a  prelimi- 
nary to  the  introduction  of  a  more  extended  plan, which 
the  joint  committees  are  now  maturing,  the  following 
circular  has  been  prepared,  and  is  forwarded  to  you  by 
the  committee.  The  prime  object  of  this  circular  is  to 
obtain  a  complete  knowledge  of  all  the  phenomena  ac- 
companying one  or  more  storms  of  rain  and  [hail,  not 
only  where  the  violence  of  the  storm  is  felt,  but  at  and 
beyond  its  borders,  its  beginning  and  its  end. 

For  this  purpose  you  are  requested,  immediately  on 
receiving  this  circular,  to  commence  a  journal  of  the 
weather,  noting  the  direction  of  the  wind  at  the  surface 
of  the  earth  and  in  elevated  strata,  as  indicated  by  the 
clouds,  which  may  frequently  be  seen  at  different  ele- 
vations, moving  in  different  directions;  the  upper  cur- 
rent of  all  being  at  Philadelphia,  generally  from  some 
western  point.  Let  the  strength  and  direction  of  the 
wind,  and  the  appearance  of  the  heavens  as  to  clear 
or  cloudy,  and  the  character  of  the  clouds,  according 
to  your  own  mode  of  description, be  noted  at  least  three 
times  a  day,  as  near  the  following  hours  as  convenient! 
7  A.  M.;  2  P.  M.,  and  sunset.  Let  the  heavens,  how- 
ever, be  examined  very  often,  so  that  any  sudden 
change  may  not  pass  unobserved,  especially  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  wind;  and  when  any  occurs,  let  it  be 
noted,  with  its  time,  under  the  general  head  of  "  ob- 
servations." 

The  plan  which  we  recommend  in  observing  slow 
moving  clouds,  is  to  keep  the  head  steady  in  one  place, 
with  the  top  or  a  chimney,  or  some  distant  fixed  object, 
between  the  eye  and  any  remarkable  point  of  the  cloud, 
until  this  point  shall  have  moved  so  far  from  behind  the 
object  as  to  leave  no  doubt  of  its  direction. 

As  to  upper  and  lower  strata,  when  one  passes  un- 
der the  other,  there  is  an  optical  deception  to  be  guard- 
ed against  when  the  upper  one  moves  with  the  greatest 
angular  velocity.  This  deception  may  generally  be 
avoided  by  noticing  which  cloud  is  obscured  by  the 
other  as  they  pass.  Sometimes,  also,  an  upper  current 
of  air  may  be  detected  when  there  is  but  one  stratum 
of  clouds,  if  these  are  of  the  columnar  snowy-topped 
kind,  which  are  frequently  seen  in  a  hot  summer  day: 
as  these  clouds  are  frequently  formed  between  two  cur- 
rents, their  tops  will  lean  in  the  direction  of  the  upper 
current,  and,  indeed,  sometimes  be  blown  off  and  dis- 
sipated, in  a  direction  different  from  the  air  below. 

We  also  particularly  request,  that  if  you  hear  of  any 
storms  occurring  in  your  neighborhood,  you  will  col- 
lect all  the   information  concerning  them  in  yourpow- 


Particularly  inquire  the  course  of  the  wind  at  the 
commencement  of  the  storm  and  at  its  termination;  the 
width  of  the  storm;  its  direction;  its  velocity;the  direc- 
tion of  the  wind  at  its  sides;  how  the  wind  veers  round 
— whether  in  different  directions  at  its  sides  or  not; 
whether,  in  case  of  hail,  there  are  two  veins  or  only 
one;  where  there  is  the  greatest  fall  of  rain,  near  the 
1,000    borders  or  near  the  centre  of  the  storm— and  whether 


4,950 


1,450 
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this  fall  takes  place  near  the  beginning,  middle,  or  end 
of  the  storm;  whether  the  clouds  are  seen  moving  with 
the  wind  or  against  it,  and  whether  differently  among 
themselves;  and  every  thing  else  which  you  think  may 
tend  to  an  explanation  of  this  most  interesting  phe- 
nomenon. 

Let  the  time  of  beginning  and  end  of  all  rains  be  par- 
ticularly noted,  any  change  in  the  strength  and  direc- 
tion of  the  wind  during  their  progress,  and  the  quantity 
as  near  as  possible.  Mark  the  time  of  meteors,  or 
shooting  stars,  and  auroras,  and  if  possible,  the  stars 
through  which  they  pass.  These  observations,  if  made 
by  very  many  correspondents  throughout  the  United 
States,  will  elucidate  the  main  object  which  the  com- 
mittee has  in  view  in  the  present  circular,  and  it  is  hop- 
ed greatly  assist  in  giving  interest  and  value  to  the  plan 
in  contemplation.  But  as  many  observers  may  be  will- 
ing to  do  more,  we  will  remark  that  the  observations 
on  storms  will  be  much  enhanced  in  value,  if  accompa- 
nied by  observations  on  the  "  Dew  Point:"  for  it  may 
be,  that  hurricanes  never  occur  only  when  the  dew 
point  is  high. 

A  very  simple  as  well  as  accurate  method  of  taking 
the  "  Dew  point,"  is,  to  use  a  thin  tumbler  of  tin,  kept 
very  bright  and  clean  on  the  outside — and  in  the  sum- 
mer cold  water,  and  in  the-winter  snow  or  ice,  and  if 
necessary,  salt,  mingled  with  water — and  when  these 
are  not  at  hand,  a  mixture  of  muriate  of  ammonia  and 
nitrate  of  potash,  in  equal  quantities,  pounded  very  fine, 
put  into  the  tumbler  with  water.  By  any  of  these  means 
a  temperature  may  soon  be  obtained  below  the  "  Dew 
point."  When  dew  settles  on  the  tumbler  it  must  be 
carefully  wiped  off",  very  dry,  and  the  fluid  within  stir- 
red with  a  thermometer — and  this  must  be  repeated  un- 
til the  fluid  is  gradually  heated  up  by  the  air,  so  that 
the  moisture  ceases  to  settle:  the  highest  temperature 
at  which  it  will  settle  is  the  "  Dew  point." 

For  observations  of  the  Dew  point  to  be  of  any  value, 
however,  they  must  be  made  constantly,  every  day  at 
least  once  a  day. 

Again,  some  maybe  unwilling  to  take  the  Dew  point, 
who  would  be  glad  to  know  it  may  be  obtained,  ap- 
proximately, by  the  following  indirect  method. 

Take  two  thermometers  that  agree,  or  allow  for  the 
difference— cover  one  of  them  with  a  wet  white  rag.and 
swing  them  simultaneously  in  the  air,  (for  it  will  not 
do  to  let  them  be  at  rest,  unless  the  wind  is  blowing 
fresh;)  when  it  is  discovered  that  they  cease  to  change 
by  swinging,  take  103  times  their  difference,  and  di- 
vide it  by  the  wet-bulb  temperature,  and  subtract  the 
quotient  from  the  temperature  of  the  naked-bulb — the 
remainder  will  be  the  Dew  point.  This  formula  is 
founded  on  experiments  from  20°  Fahr,  to  80°,  and 
does  not  differ,  at  either  extreme,  from  the  most  care- 
ful experiments.  We  cannot  refrain  from  saying,  we 
are  sure  that  every  lover  of  the  science  will  be  richly 
rewarded  for  all  the  pains  he  may  bestow  on  the  Dew 
point,  even  independent  of  the  results  which  will  un- 
doubtedly be  derived  from  a  comparison  of  these  simul- 
taneous observations. 

In  conclusion,  the  committee  request  that,  should 
your  occupations  prevent  you  from  attending  to  the 
subject  yourself,  you  will  find  in  your  vicinity  a  com- 
petent observer  to  take  your  place. 

Please  to  forward  your  observations  monthly,  to  the 
Joint  Commitee  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society 
and  Franklin  Institute,  care  of  William  Hamilton,  Ac- 
tuary of  Franklin  Institute,  Philadelphia,  by  mail,  when 
a  private  conveyance  is  not  at  hand. 

JAMES  P.  ESPY, 
Chairman  Joint  Committee. 

GoCVERNECR  Emeiison,  M.  D. 
C-  N.  Banckeh, 
Alexander  D.  Baciie, 
Com.  of  Amer.  Philosophical  Society. 


Jamjs  P.  Espt, 
Alex.  1>   Bachb, 
H.  D.  Rogers, 
S.  C.  Walker, 
P.  B.  GounARi),  M.  D. 
Committee  of  Franklin  Institute. 
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From  the  Advocate. 
PENNSYLVANIA  AND  OHIO  CANAL. 
At  a  meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  Canal 
Company,  convened  at  Beaver,  November  21st,  1834, 
pursuant  to  notice,  the  following  members  were  pre- 
sent, viz:  Abner  Lacock,  Charles  Shaler,  Thomas 
Henry,  Stephen  Stone,  John  Dickey,  Robert  Darragh, 
Hugh  Davis,  Joseph  T.  Boyd,  Wm.  Rayn,  Jonathan 
Sloane,  and  Leicester  King. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  Abner  Lacock, 
President  of  the  Board,  and  in  the  absence  of  Ben- 
jamin Chew,  Jr.  Leicester  King  appointed  Secretary. 

The  object  of  the  meeting  having  been  stated  by  the 
President,  to  be  the  adoption  of  energetic  measures  to 
effect  the  speedy  construction  of  a  Canal  communica- 
tion between  the  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  Canals,  through 
the  Mahoning  and  Beaver  valleys;  the  following  reso- 
lutions presented  by  Judge  Shaler,  were  unanimously 
passed, 
1st.  Whereas,  committees  of  the  Legislatures  of 
|  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio,  and  also  the  boards  of  Canal 
I  Commissioners  of  said  States,  severally  recommended 
to  said  Legislatures,  the  construction  of  said  Canal 
I  communication,  at  the  expense  of  the  said  States,  and 
!  strongly  urged  the  propriety  and  importance  of  retain  - 
iug  the  control  of  said  improvements  and  facilities,  to 
the  said  states  respectively — thereby  inducing  the  belie 
that  said  work  would  be  undertaken  and  completed  at 
the  public  expense.     Therefore — 

Resolved,  That  this  company  feel  disposed  to  acqui- 
esce in  this  expression  of  public  opinion,  and  condi- 
tionally to  yield  up  to  the  said  states  all  the  rights  and 
privileges  conferred  upon  them  by  the  provisions  of  the 
Charter  incorporating  said  Company— and  do  hereby 
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appoint  Charles  Shaler,  Jonathan  Sloane,  end  Leices- 
ter King,  s  committee  to  draft  memorials  to  the  Legis- 
latures of  the  said  States,  and  present  Hie  same  to  this 
meeting  for  their  approval,  tendering  the  surrender  of 
their  Charter,  provided  the  said  Legislature  shall  each 
respectively  pass  the  requisite  acts  at  their  next  session, 
to  secure  the  speedy  accomplishment  of  <he  proposed 
work  at  the  txpense  of  said  states  so  far  as  the  same 
shall'lie  within  their  respective  tertitorial  limits. 

2d.  Resolved,  That  said  committee  shall  also  re 
spectfully  urge  in  said  memorials,  and  earnestly  solicit 
the  said  Legislatures,  in  case  they  should  not  decide  to 
undertake  said  work  at  the  public  expense,  to  grant 
to  said  Company  the  following  amendments  to  their 
present  Charter. 

1st.  To  extend  the  limits  and  conditions  of  the  25th 
section  of  the  Act  to  incorporate  said  company,  passed 
by  the  Legislatures  of  Ohio,  January  10th,  18i7,  to  the 
1st  of  December,  1834. 

2d.  To  strike  out  the  proviso  in  the  6th  section  of 
said  act,  and  insert  (he  following  in  its  stead,  to  wit: 
That  the  net  proceeds  of  the  tolls  and  charges  thus 
fixed,  regulated  and  secured,  by  said  act  to  said  cor- 
poration, shall  at  no  time  exceed  twenty  per  centum 
per  annum  on  the  capital  stock  of  said  company,  or  the 
highest  rate  of  tolls  and  duties,  with  the  charges  of 
freight  to  which  property  of  a  similar  kind  is  subjected 
as  the  cost  of  transportation  on  the  Ohio  Canal  during 
the  same  period  of  time,  and  for  such  other  amend- 
ments as  to  them  shall  seem  equitable  and  right. 

On  motion,  Resolved,  That  the  President  of  said 
company  shall  be  authorized  to  cause  books  to  be 
opened  for  the  subscriptions  to  the  capital  stock  of 
said  company,  under  such  regulations  and  conditions 
as  he  shall  deem  proper,  at  any  time  after  the  first  day 
of  March  next,  at  the  following  places,  and  under  the 
charge  of  the  following  persons. 

At  the  Exchange  in  Philadelphia,  under  charge  of 
Thomas  Biddle,  Wm.  Boyd,  Benjamin  Chew,  jr.  John 
S.  Riddle,  and  George  Handy. 

At  the  Mansion  House  in  Pittsburg,  under  charge  of 
Charles  Shaler,  Hugh  Davis,  Wm.  Bell,  jr.  Jacob 
Forsyth,  and  Michael  Allen. 

At  the  house  of  Samuel  M'Clure,  in  Beiver,  under 
the  charge  of  Robert  Darragh,  John  Dickey,  Stephen 
Stone,  Thomas  Henry,  and  John  R.  Shannon. 

At  the  house  of  Joseph  T.  Boyd,  in  New  Castle, 
under  the  charge  of  Joseph  T-  Boyd,  and  John 
Fisher. 

At  the  house  of  James  L-  Van  Gorden,  in  Warren, 
under  the  care  of  Simon  Perkins,  Zalmon  Filch,  and 
L.  King. 

At  the  house  of  D.  S.  Marly,  in  Youngstown, 
under  the  care  of  William  Rayen  and  Henry  Man- 
ning. 

At  the  house  of  William  Coolmsn,  Jr.  Ravenna, 
under  the  care  of  Jonathan  Sloane,  Seth  Day,  and  Jo 
seph  Lyman. 

At  the  house  of  Samuel  Newton,  in  Middlebury, 
under  care  of  Eliakim  Crosby,  Gregory  Powers,  and 
Roswcll  Kent. 

At  the  Mansion  House  in  Cleaveland,  under  the 
charge  of  Leonard  Case,  and  John  A  Allen. 

On  motion,  ordered  that  this  meeting  do  now  adjourn, 
to  meet  at  7  o'clock  this  evening. 

7  o'clock,  P.  M. 
The  board  met  pursuant  to  adjournment. 
Mr.  Shaler  from  the  committee  to  draft  memorials  to 
the  Legislatures  of  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio,  reported 
the    following,    which    was    read    and    unanimously 
adopted. 

Yom  memorialists  respectfully  represent,  That  by  an 
act  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  passed  on 
the  10th  day  of  January,  1827,  they  and  their  associates 
were  incorporated  under  the  name  of  the  Pennsylvania 
»n,d  Ohio  Canal  Company.  That  since  the  passing  of 
said  act  of  incorporation,  the  Company  has  held  various 
meetings,  and  been  at  great  expense  in  making  prepa-    Canal  Company. 


rations  for  carrying  into  effect  the  object  of  their  in- 
corporation, and  in  causing  surveys  and  estimates  to  be 
made,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  information  to  tne 
public  before  opening  books  for  the  subscription  of 
stock. 

They  further  represent  that,  for  a  long  time  after  the 
passing  of  this  act  of  incorporation,  it  was  a  matter  of 
doubt  on  which  route  ihe  State  of  Pennsylvania  intend- 
ed to  continue  the  Grand  Pennsylvania  Canal  to  Lake 
Erie,  and  that  until  that  matier  was  fully  determined, 
it  was  impracticable  for  this  Company  to  locate  their 
line  of  Canal  in  Pennsylvania,  or  to  give  any  information 
to  the  public  as  to  the  point  of  junction  with  the  Penn- 
sylvania Canal;  that,  owing  to  this  difficulty  it  was  im- 
possible for  your  memorialists  to  form  any  estimate  as 
to  the  probable  cost  of  the  improvements  contemplated 
b}-  their  charter,  or  as  to  the  extent  of  the  canal  line 
after  it  crossed  the  State  boundary.  The  Legislature 
is  well  aware  that  there  is  a  difference  of  thirty  miles  in 
extent  between  the  point  at  which  the  Canal  Commis- 
sioners of  Pennsylvania  finally  determined  the  junction 
should  be  made,  and  that  at  which  the  contemplated 
canal  would  have  been  joined  with  the  Pennsylvania 
canal,  had  the  latter  terminated  it  Beaver,  and  the  dif- 
ference in  txpense  would  have  exceeded  half  a  million 
of  dollars.  Your  memorialists  were  induced,  for  the 
reasons  nrentioned,  and  from  the  doubts  entertained  by 
the  friends  of  the  contemplated  improvement,  as  to  the 
practicability  of  raising  funds  sufficient  to  complete  it 
in  the  peculiar  moneyed  exigencies  of  the  country,  to. 
postpone  opening  books  for  the  subscription  of  stock. 

The  term  within  which  the  completion  of  the  Canal 
was  limited  by  the  charter,  has  now  nearly  expired-^ 
the  two  years  which  would  remain  to  us  after  the  14th 
of  April  next,  would  be  totally  insufficient  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  important  line  of  Canal  in  contempla-* 
tion,  and  if  books  were  now  to  be  opened,  the  fear  that 
the  time  might  not  be  extended  would  deter  those  from 
subscribing,  who,  otherwise,  would  be  willing  to  era^ 
bark  capital  in  the  project. 

Your  memorialists  are  therefore  instructed  to  ask  rf 
the  Legislature  an  extension  of  time  for  tbe  completion, 
of  the  canal  for  ten  years  from  the  — day  of  December 
next. 

In  endeavoring  to  procure  the  aid  of  capital  for  the 
completion  of  this  work,  your  memorialists  have  here 
met  with  an  objection  which  has  formed  and  will  stiU 
continue  to  form  an  imposing  obstacle  with  those  who 
are  anxious  not  only  for  a  secure  investment,  but  for  a 
certain  profit  on  their  capital. 

By  a  proviso  in  the  sixth  section  of  the  charter,  it  is 
enacted  that  the  tolls  and  charges  fixed,  regulated,  andi 
received  by  the  corporation,  shall  at  no  time  exceed 
the  highest  rates  of  tolls  and  duties,  together  with  the 
charges  of  freight,  to  which  property  of  a  similar  kind 
is  subjected,  as  the  cost  of  transportation  on  the  Ohio 
canal,  or  on  the  western  section  of  the  Pennsylvania, 
canal,  during  the  same  period  of  time.  The  Legisla- 
ture will  readily  perceive  that  in  the  reduction  of  tolls 
and  charges  on  the  State  Canal  rendered  necessary  by 
prudence,  or  on  their  total  abolition,  which  may  here- 
after become  a  measure  of  policy,  the  capital  expended 
by  the  company  in  making  a  canal,  the  tolls  on  which 
would  be  subject  to  similar  reduction  or  abolition* 
might  become  totally  valueless.  It  is  true  that  such 
changes  in  the  State  tolls  and  charges  are  not  likely  to 
occur  in  point  of  fact,  but  this  is  not  a  reason  that  will 
operate  with  moneyed  men,  who  require  the  most  am- 
ple security  for  their  investments;  and  are  undoubtedly 
entitled  to  it  in  those  instances  where  their  capital  is  ex- 
pended in  works  of  extensive  public  utility. 

Your  memorialists  would  respectfully  request  an  al- 
teration of  their  charter  in  this  particular,  and  would 
suggest  the  striking  out  the  obnoxious  provision,  and 
introducing  a  proviso  similar  to  that  to  be  found  in  the 
sixth  section  of  the  charter  granted  by  the  Legislature 
of  Ohio,  at  the  session  of  1828,  to  the  Sandy  and  Beaver 
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Your  memorialists  cannot  doubt  the  willingness  of 
the  Legislature  of  Ohio  to  place  them  upon  a  footing 
as  eligible  as  that  of  any  other  company,  incorporated 
for  the  purpose  of  internal  improvement,  nor  will  they 
permit  themselves  to  question  that  the  same  liberal 
views  are  entertained  by  the  present  legislature  as  were 
manifested  by  the  last,  in  the  grant  to  the  company  re- 
ferred to. 

Your  memorialists  are  fully  impressed  with  the  belief, 
that  should  the  Legislature  grant  the  extension  and 
the  amendments  now  prayed  for,  the  stock  of  the 
Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  Canal  Company  would  be  taken 
without  delay,  and  the  work  be  put  under  contract  be- 
fore the  month  of  July  next. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  press  upon  an  intelligent 
Legislature  the  importance  of  a  work  connecting  the 
grand  lines  of  communication  running  through  the 
states  of  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania,  thereby  conferring 
each  upon  the  other  the  benefits  of  their  respective  im- 
provements, in  inland  navigation 

Your  memorialists  ask  leave  further  to  represent, 
that  so  intense  is  the  public  anxiety  to  see  this  grand 
junction  canal  completed,  that  a  very  strong  impression 
prevails  that  the  state  of  Ohio  and  the  commonwealth 
of  Pennsylvania  would  be  willing  to  undertake  and 
complete  this  vast  improvement  within  their  respective 
boundaries,  were  it  not  for  the  obstacle  interposed  by 
the  charter  granted  to  your  memorialists.  In  order  to 
obviate  any  difficulty  arising  from  this  circumstance, 
your  memorialists  pledge  themselves  to  the  Legisla- 
tures, by  whom  their  charter  has  been  granted,  that 
they  stand  ready  to  surrender  their  charter  to  either 
State  that  may  be  disposed  to  undertake  the  construc- 
tion of  the  contemplated  canal,  within  her  boundaries, 
upon  the  sole  condition  that  an  immediate  appropria- 
tion be  made  for  the  commencement  of  the  work,  and 
the  faith  of  such  state  be  pledged  for  its  completion 
within  a  reasonable  time.  Upon  such  legislative  action 
upon  the  subject  being  notified  to  the  President  of  the 
Company,  the  charter  will  be  surrendered  in  any  man- 
ner indicated  by  the  wisdom  of  the  Legislature. 
All  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

Resolved,  That  the  President  of  this  Board  be  re- 
quested to  forward  a  copy  of  these  proceedings  to  the 
Board  of  Trade  of  Philadelphia. 

Resolved,  That  the  proceedings  of  this  meeting  be 
published  in  all  the  papers  in  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio, 
friendly  to  the  system  of  internal  improvement. 

ABNER  LACOCK,  President. 
Attest — Leicester  King,  Secretary. 


From  the  Pittsburg  Gazette. 
THE  FORKS  OF  THE  MONONGAHELA. 

The  following  account  of  the  occurrences  at  this 
place,  on  thh  17th  of  April  1754,  is  taken  from  the  se- 
cond volume  of  Spark's  Life  and  writings  of  Washing- 
ton. It  consists  first  of  an  extract  of  a  letter  from 
Washington  to  Governor  Dinwiddie,  and  a  note  annex- 
ed by  Mr-  Sparks.  These  occurrences,  though  trifling 
in  themselves,  assumed  greater  importance  and  deeper 
interest  from  the  circumstance  that  they  formed  the 
first  acts  of  hostility  in  that  memorable  war,  in  which 
Britons  and  Americans  last  matched  together  to  battle 
and  in  which  French  power  was  forever  annihilated  in 
North  America. 

"Witt's  Cbeek,  £5  Aprill,  1754. 

M  Sir — Captain  Trent's  ensign,  Mr.  Ward,  has  this 
day  arrived  from  the  Fork  of  the  Monongahela,  and 
brings  the  disagreeable  account,  that  the  fort,  on  the 
17th  inst.  was  surrendered  at  the  summons  of  Mons. 
Contrecocur  to  a  body  of  French,  consisting  of  upwards 
of  one  thousand  men,  who  came  from  Venango  with 
eighteen  pieces  of  canon,  sixty  batteaux,  and  three 
hundred  canoes.    They  gave  him  liberty  to  bring  off 


all  his  men  and  working  tools,   which  he   accordingly 
did  the  same  day.* 

Immediately  upon  this  information,  I  called  a  council 
of  war,  to  advise  on  proper  measures  to  be  taken  in  this 
exigency.  A  copy  of  their  resolves,  with  the  proceed- 
ings, 1  herewith  enclose  by  the  bearer,  win  m  I  have 
continued  express  to  your  Honour  for  more  minute  in- 
telligence. 

*  "The  position  occupied  by  Capt.  Trent's  men 
was  at  the  junction  of  the  Monongahela  and  Allegheny 
rivers,  (now  Pittsburg,)  which  had  been  visited  by 
Major  Washington  on  his  mission  from  the  governor  of 
Virginia  to  the  French,  and  which  he  described  in  his 
journal  as  well  situated  for  a  fort.  The  Ohio  Company 
had  already  a  small  establishment  there.  When  Con- 
trecocur appeared  before  the  fort,  very  little  progress 
had  been  made  in  the  work.  Capt.  Trent  was  absent 
at  Will's  Creek,  and  Lieut.  Frazier  was  at  his  residence 
ten  miles  distant.  Ensign  Ward,  therefore,  was  left  in 
the  command.  His  whole  number  of  men  amounted  to 
only  forty-one. 

Contrecocur  approached  within  a  short  distance  of 
the  fort,  halted  his  troops,  and  sent  in  an  officer  with  a 
summons,  allowing  Ensign  Ward  an  hour  to  consider 
the  subject,  and  directing  him  then  to  repair  to  the 
French  camp  with  his  determination.  He  immediately 
counselled  with  the  Indians,  and  the  Half  King  advised 
him  to  inform  the  French,  that  he  has  not  an  officer  of 
rank,  nor  invested  with  powers  to  answer  their  demands 
and  to  request  them  to  wait  the  arrival  of  the  chief 
commander.  He  went  accordingly  with  this  reply  to 
the  French  camp,  accompanied  by  the  Half  King;  but 
Contrecceur  refused  to  wait,  and  demanded  an  immedi- 
ate decision,  saying  that  he  should  otherwise  take  pos- 
session of  the  fort  by  force.  Hereupon  a  capitulation 
was  agreed  to,  and  Ensign  Ward  marched  off  his  men 
the  next  day,  and  ascended  the  Monongahela  to  the 
mouth  of  Redstone  creek-  Contrecocur  invited  him  to 
supper  the  evening  of  the  capitulation,  and  treated  him 
with  much  civility. 

A  full  narrative  of  the  particulars  was  given  under 
oath  by  Ensign  Ward  to  Governor  Dinwiddle,  who 
communicated  it  to  the  English  Government.  The 
original  is  now  in  the  Plantation  Office,  where  it  was 
examined  by  the  Editor.  This  seizure  ofapostbya 
military  force  was  considered  at  the  time,  as  the  first 
overt  act  of  hostility  in  the  memorable  war  which  fol- 
lowed, and  which  raged  for  seven  years  both  in  Europe 
and  America. 

REPORT  OF  THE  STATE  TREASURER. 
Report  of  the  Sttte  Treasurer,  upon  the  Finances  of 
the  Commonwealth. — Read  in  House  of  Representa- 
tives, December  9,  1834. 

To  the  Honorable  the  Senate  and  House  of  Represen- 
tatives of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania. 

Gentlemen. — In  obedience  to  the  provisions  of  an  act 
of  Assembly,  requiring  the  State  Treasurer  to  make  an 
annual  report  on  the  subject  of  finance,  passed  16th 
March,  1832,  the  following  report  is  respectfully  sub- 
mitted. 

In  preparing  this  report,  the  State  Treasurer,  as  on 
former  occasions,  has  confined  it  to  those  subjects  con- 
nected with  the  condition  of  the  treasury  and  finances 
of  the  State,  necessary  to  support  the  faith  and  credit 
of  the  Commonwealth;  respectfully  referring  the  Le- 
gislature for  detailed  exhibits  of  the  financial  operations 
of  the  government  to  the  several  reports  of  the  Auditor 
General,  the  Commissioners  of  the  Internal  Improve- 
ment fund,  Canal  Commissioners,  and  the  printed  re- 
port of  the  State  Treasurer,  which  are  required  by  law 
to  be  made  to  the  Legislature. 

I.  Of  the  public  debt,  &.c. 
Loans  not  pertaining  to 

canals  and  rail  road 

purposes,  $1,840,000  00 
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$2,  5 18, 243  73 
21,005,003  32 


Debts  due  by  appro- 
priations to  miscella- 
neous objects,  358,243  73 

Union  Canal  stock,  per 

act  of  1833,  200,000  00 

Loan  to  Eastern  Peni- 
tentiary, per  act  of 
28th  March,  1831,        120,000  00 

Debt  pertaining  to  internal  improve- 
ment by  canal  and  rail  roads, 


$23,523,247  05 

II.  Of  the  public  propertv  of  the  State,  viz. 
Bank  Stock,  $2,108,700  00 

Turnpike    and  bridge 

stock,  2,116,605  19 

Canal   and    navigation 

stock,  410,000  00 

$5,067,105  19 

To  which  may  be  added  the  value  of 

the  public  works,  canals  and  rail 

roads,  which  may  be  safely  estimat- 


ed at  their  cost, 


21,005,003  32 


$26,062,108  51 

III.  Of  the  receipts  and  payments  for  the  construction 
and  repairs  of  canals  and  rail  roads,  and  pa)  ment  of 
damages,  for  the  linanci  al  year,  1834,  viz. 

Receipts. 
Balance  of  permanent  loan  per  act  of 

16th  of  February,  1833,  $1,229,354  44 

Temporary  loan   per  act    of    27th 

January,  1834,  300,000  00 

Refunded  by   the  commissioners  of 

the  internal  improvement  fund,  per 

act  of  23d  December,  1833,  100,000  00 

Part  of  permanent  loan  per  act  of  5lh 

April,  1834,  2,000, 00C  09 


of  the  permanent 
loan  of  16th  Februa- 
ry, 1833,  $69,373  39 

Do.    per    act    of   5th 

April,  1834,  85,900  00 

Ordinary  and  miscella- 
neous revenue,  1,092,120  22 


$1,247,393  61 
367.423  30 


Balance  in  the  Treasury  at  the  end 
of  the  fiscal  year  1833. 


Amounting  in  tlie  aggregate  to         $1,614,816  91 
Disbursements  for  1834. 

Paid  the  commissioners 
of  the  internal  im- 
provement fund,  to 
pay  interest  on  the 
public  debt  for  canals 
and  rail  roads,  and  to 
pay  salaries  of  toll 
collectors  and  lock 
keepers,  $919,060  84 

To  pay  interest  on  the 
public  debt  not  per- 
taining to  canal  and 
rail  roads  1C3.925  00 

Ordinary  expenses  of 
Government,  inclu- 
ding appropriations 
to  miscellaneous  ob- 
jects 537,738  87 

$1,560,724  71 

Balance  in  the  Treasury  at  the  end 
of  fiscal  year  1834,  (See  State- 
ment A.)  54,092  20 


$3,629,354  44 

IV.  Payments  for  the  construction  and  repairs  of 
canals  and  rail  roads,  and  for  the  payment  of  damages 
for  the  fiscal  year  1834,  viz. 

Paid  the  commissioners  of  the  inter- 
nal improvement  fund,  balance  of 
loan  per  act  of  16th  February, 
1833,  $1,  229,354  44 

Do.      Temporary  loan   per  act  of 

27th  January,  1834,  300,000  00 

Do.  Out  of  the  State  Treasury,  per 
act  of  23d  December,  1833,  100,000  00 

Do.  Part  of  permanent  loan,  per 
act  of  5th  April,  1834,  2,000,000  00 

$3,629,354  44 
This  sum  was  applied  by  the  commissioners  of  the 
internal  improvement  fund,  to  refund  the  Ftate  Treasu- 
ry $100,030  00,  temporarily  appropriated  to  the  re- 
pairs of  the  public  works,  per  act  of  23d  December, 
1833,  to  pay  the  temporary  loan,  per  act  of  27th  Ja- 
nuary, 1834,  and  the  residue  $3,229,354  44,  was 
transferred  to  the  Treasury  of  the  board  of  Canal 
Commissioners,  for  the  purposes  of  the  construction 
and  repairs  of  canals  and  rail  roads  and  for  the  pay- 
ment of  damages. 

As  a  statement  in  detail,  showing  the  application  of 
the  funds  appropriated  to  the  purposes  of  internal  im- 
provement, will  be  given  by  the  board  of  canal  com- 
missioners, in  their  annual  report  to  the  Legislature, 
it  is  deemed  unnecessary  to  be  introduced  into  this 
report. 

V.  Of  the  public  revenue  and  expenditures  for  the 
financial  year  1834,  not  pertaining  to  internal  improve- 
ment, by  canals  and  rail  roads,  viz: 

Receipts. 
Premium  on  the  balance 


$1,614,816  91 
VF.  Estimated  receipts  and  expenditures  at  the  State 
Treasury  during  the  financial  year  ending  31st  Octo- 
ber, 1835,  exclusive  of  future  loans,  premiums  on 
future  loanSjJappropriations  which  may  be  made  to  mis 
cellaneous  objects,  and  exclusive  of  the  balance  of  the 
appropriation  for  the  purposes  of  internal  improvement, 
per  act  of  5th  April,  1834,  not  called  for  during  the  last 
year,  amounting  to  $265,400  00.     (See  Statement  B.) 

Receipts. 
Premiums  on  balance  of 

loan  of  1834  $13,349  62 

Canal  tolls,  700,000  00 

Ordinary  and  miscella- 
neous revenue,  939,800  00 

$1,653,149  62 

Balance  in  the  Treasury,  31st  Octo- 
ber, 1834, 


54,092  20 


Aggregate  amount  of  estimated  re- 
ceipts, $1,707,241  82 
Estimated  Expenditures. 
To  pay  interest  on  debt 

pertaining  to  canals 

and  rail  roads,  and 

salaries  of  collectors 

and  lock-keepers,    $1,084,384  90 
To    pay    interest    on 

loans  not  pertaining 

to    canals    and    rail 

roads,  105,000  00 

To  refund  the    canal 

treasury,   balance  of 

the  amount  taken  to 

pay  interest  1st  Au- 

gust  last,  per  act  of 

5th  April,  1834,  50,000  00 

To  pay  appropriations 

to  miscellaneous  ob- 
jects— See  statement 

C.  64,052  54 


1834.] 
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Ordinary    expenses  of 
government, 


1,602,437  44 
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crease  for  new  banks,   which  will  declare  dividends, 
upon  which  this  tax  is  assessed. 

The  estimate  of  revenue  derived  from  store  and 
tavern  licenses  have  been  substantially  borne  out  by  the 
receipts  of  the  last  year. 

By  an  act  passed  at  the  last  session  of  the  Legisla- 
ture, which  went  into  operation  or.  the  1st  of  Septem- 
ber last,  the  revenues  of  the  commonwealth  are  direct- 
ed to  be  paid  into  the  State  Treasury  semi-annually  on 
the  10th  of  July  and  2d  Tuesday  of  December,  the 
operation  of  this  law,  will  cause  the  revenues  of  the 
last  year,  derived  from  store  and  tavern  licenses,  to- 
gether with  that  which  will  be  collected  previously  to 
the  10th  of  July  next,  to  be  paid  into  the  State  Treasu- 
ry during  the  current  year;  upon  this  supposition  is 
founded'the  advance  on  the  estimate  of  those  revenues, 
for  the  present  fiscal  year. 

The  law  last  referred  to,  changed  the  time  of  the 
payment  of  the  revenues  derived  from  direct  taxation 
into  the  State  Treasury,  from  the  10th  of  September  to 
the  2d  Tuesday  of  December — a  period  be)ond  the 
termination  of  the  last  fiscal  year — which  no  doubt  pro- 
duced the  failure  in  those  revenues  for  the  last  year, 
and  which  will  produce  a  corresponding  increase  for 
the  present  year:  Upon  this  fact,  and  the  same  law 
compelling  semi-annual  payments  of  revenue  into  the 
State  Treasury,  is  founded  the  advance  on  the  estimates 
derived  from  these  sources  for  the  current  year. 

The  revenue  received  from   tolls  at  the  Treasury, 

during  the  last   fiscal  year,  amounted  to  $309,789  15, 

estimates  presented  in  the  last  report  of  the  State  Trea-  j  to  which,  when  $13,745  93  (the  amount  in  the  hands 

surer,  and  much  below  the  receipts  of  previous  years,     of  collectors  at  the  cl>sc  of  the  yearOjs  added,  exhibits 


Balance  in  the  Treasury  1st  Novem- 
ber, 1834, 


gl, 707,241  82 
Statement  C.  appended  to  this  report,  exhibits  the 
appropriations  and  balances  of  appropriations  to  mis- 
cellaneous objects,  and  estimates  of  the  probable 
amount  of  those  appropriations  which  will  be  required 
during  the  current  year. 

The  appropriation  to  common  schools  by  an  act  of 
the  last  Legislature,  is  embraced  in  statement  C  ap- 
pended to  this  report,  but  there  having  been  no  definite 
action  by  the  people  thoughout  the  Commonwealth  in 
relation  to  this  law,  or  any  knowledge  of  how  far  its 
provisions  would  be  accepted  by  the  several  school  dis- 
tricts, when  the  estimates  for  the  current  year  were 
made,  the  State  Treasurer  has  been  unable  to  form 
any  judgment  on  which  reliance  could  be  placed  of  the 
amount'likely  to'be  required.  Satisfactory  information 
however,  on  this  point  will  no  doubt  be  furnished  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth,  in  his  annual  re- 
port to  the_.Legislature  as  superintendent  of  public 
schools. 

From  causes  unanticipated,  and  which  could  not  be 
foreseen,  the  receipts  into  the  Treasury  for  the  last 
fiscal  year,  from  several  of  the  principal  sources  of  the 
revenues  of  the  Slate,  have  fallen  materially  below  the 


The  failure  of  the  Messrs.  Aliens,  takers  of  the  loan 
of  1833,  to  comply  with  their  contracts,  occasioned  as 
they  alleged,  by  the  severe  pressure  on  the  money 
market,  has  produced  a  deficiency  in  the  estimated  re- 
ceipts from  premiums  on  loans  of  $96,712  39. 

The  receipts  from  patenting  lands  have  fallen  greatly 
short  of  the  estimate,  for  the  past  year,  and  exhibits  a 
decrease  of  about  $40,000,  compared  with  the  average 
receipts  from  this  source  for  the  last  ten  years. 

The  reduction  of  the  compound  interest  by  a  late 
law,  has,  no  doubt,  had  its  effect  in  curtailing  the 
revenue  derived  from  this  source,  and  the  agitation  of 
the  question,  without  any  decisive  action  by  the  Iegis 
lature  at  its  last  session,  to  reduce  the  price  of  poor  un- 
patented land,  has  rendered  the  proprietors  of  lands  of 
this  description,  backward  in  making  their  payments. 
The  estimate  for  the  current  year  is  about  $30,000 
below  the  average  receipts  for  the  last  ten  years. 

In  addition  to  the  causes  assigned  by  the  State  Trea- 
surer in  his  report  to  the  last  legislature,  for  the  failure 
of  the  revenue  derived  from  auction  duties,  may  be 
added  the  recent  derangement  in  the  moneyed  con- 
cerns of  the  country,  producing  an  unusual  inactivity 
in  commercial  and  manufacturing  pursuits,  it  being  a 
business,  the  extent  of  which,  is  more  immediately  af 
fected  by  the  state  of  the  money  market,  than  that  of 
any  other  commercial  operation;  the  present  estimate 
is  founded  on  the  average  receipts  for  the  last  three 
years. 

The  Philadolphia  Bank  in  consequence  of  the  robbe- 
ry recen'ly  committed  on  that  institution,  did  not  make 
its  usual  dividend  last  year,  which  produced  a  diminu- 
tion in  the  estimate  of  revenue  derived  from  dividends 
on  bank  stock,  amounting  to  $12,469  00  Not  antici- 
pating a  similar  occurrence  during  the  present  year, 
this  item  has  been  estimated  at  an  amount  correspond- 
ing with  the  usual  receipts  from  this  source  of  revenue, 
which  have  been  subject  to  no  material  variation. 

The  revenue  derived  from  tax  on  bank  dividends 
during  the  last  year,  exceeded  the  estimate  $24,148  12, 
showing  a  material  increase  beyond  that  of  former 
years,  this  result  it  is  believed  has  arisen  from  causes 
which  are  not  permanent,  and   the  estimate  therefon 


;,,-,  aggregate  amount  of  receipts  of  $323,535  08,  fall- 
ing below  the  estimate  of  last  year,  $176,464  92;  and 
as  this  deficiency  may  be  regarded  as  excessive,  it  be- 
comes the  duty  of  the  State  Treasurer  briefly  to  advert 
to  the  causes  which,  in  his  opinion,  have  produced  this 
unfavorable  result. 

The  duty  assigned  to  the  State  Treasurer,  by  the 
act  of  the  26th  March,  1832,  involves  no  other  respon- 
sibility than  that  of  presenting  his  own  views  of  the 
financial  concerns  of  the  State,  and  which  he  has  al- 
ways made  it  his  duty  to  accompany  with  the  reasons 
on  which  they  are  founded-  They  are  submitted  to 
the  Legislature  for  its  action  and  revision,  and  whenev- 
er founded  in  error,  are  open  to  correction. 

In  making  ap  the  estimates  of  receipts  of  tolls  on  the 
canals  and  rail  roads, presented  in  the  last  annual  report, 
the  data  were  exhibited  from  which  the  results  were 
anticipated.  The  failure  to  produce  the  amount  of  tolls 
then  estimated,  admits  of  explanation,  which  it  is  his 
duty  to  make,  as  well  to  preserve  confidence  in  the 
estimates  now  presented,  as  to  exonerate  him  from  the 
charge  of  a  disposition  to  exaggerate  the  productiveness 
of  the  public  works,  with  a  view  to  mislead  the  public 
mind. 

At  the  time  the  last  estimate  of  the  amount  of  tolls 
from  the  public  works  was  presented  to  the  Legisla- 
ture, he  could  not  have  anticipated  the  derangement  of 
the  monied  concerns  of  the  country,  which  subsequent- 
ly occurred,  and  which  was  most  severe  when  business 
is  most  usually  active,  giving  a  check  (o  commercial 
operations,  which  continued  for  a  considerable  time 
afterwards.  Additional  causes  operated  to  disappoint 
the  well-grounded  calculations  of  the  amount  of  tolls 
to  be  realized,  in  the  estimate  then  submitted:  It  will 
be  found,  on  reference  to  the  Treasurer's  report  made 
at  the  last  session,  that  the  estimate  of  the  receipts  from 
tolls  was  mainly  based  on  the  fact,  that  there  would  be 
open  in  the  spring  of  1834,  and  in  active  operation,  an 
entire  line  of  communication  between  Philadelphia  and 
Pittsburg,  for  the  transit  of  produce  and  merchandise; 
and  that  by  the  completion  of  a  single  track  of  the  Co- 
lumbia rail  road,  at  the  commencement  of  the  season,  a 
great  increase  of  tolls  would  arise  from  this   important 


for  the  present  year  has  been  predicated  on  the  usual  l  section  of  the  public  improvements.     A  single  track  of 
receipts  from  this  source,  allowing  a  reasonable  in- 1  the  Columbia  rail  road  was  completed  at  the  opening  of 
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the  spring — but  in  order  to  comply  with  the  law  passed 
at  the  last  session  of  the  Legislature,  to  complete  the 
second  track,  it  was  found  necessary,  to  accomplish  its 
speedy  completion,  to  permit  contractors  and  workmen 
to  use  the  first,  to  transport  the  materials  necessary  to 
complete  the  second  track,  which  produced  so  great  an 
interruption  to  any  travel  on  this  road,  that  individuals 
and  companies  were  discouraged  from  embarking  in 
the  business  of  transportation  until  the  season  was  con- 
siderably advanced-  From  this  cause  there  has  arisen 
a  failure  on  this  portion  of  the  public  works  to  produce 
the  amount  of  tolls  estimated  to  be  derived  from  it  du- 
ring the  last  year.  A  single  track  of  rail  road  was  ready 
for  travel  on  the  Allegheny  portage,  at  an  early  period 
of  the  last  session.  The  important  fact,  so  long  a  sub- 
ject of  doubt  and  speculation  by  many,  was  triumphant- 
ly established — of  the  decided  superiority  of  this  line  of 
communication  for  the  transit  of  goods  and  merchandise 
between  the  east  and  west:  and  goods  were  delivered 
through  it  from  Philadelphia  to  Louisville,  and  other 
remote  places  on  the  Ohio,  in  a  much  shorter  time  than 
had  ever  before  been  accomplished,  through  the  means 
of  any  other  communication.  So  satisfactory  and  com- 
plete was  this  demonstration,  that,  at  an  early  period 
of  the  navigation,  a  direction  was  given  to  a  greater 
quantity  of  goods  and  merchandise  than  there  existed 
the  necessary  means  and  facilities  of  transporting  across 
the  portage  summit.  Want  of  cars  for  the  rail  road 
transportation,  and  a  sufficient  number  of  boats  on  the 
western  side  of  the  navigation,  produced  delays  and 
disappointments  in  the  delivery  of  goods;  and,  from  an 
apprehension  th  it  these  causes  would  continue  to  exist, 
a  different  direction  was  given  to  the  conveyance  of  a 
large  quantity  of  merchandise,  which  had  been  destined 
to  pass  by  this  route;  and  the  business  in  the  early  part 
of  the  spring,  was,  from  these  causes,  greatly  curtailed. 
But  the  most  prominent  cause  which  operated  to  re- 
duce the  business  on  this  route,  was  the  extreme  low- 
riess  of  the  Ohio  at  Pittsburg,  extending  from  early  in 
July  till  November,  causing  an  interruption  of  this  great 
outlet  an  unprecedented  length  of  time.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  interruption  in  the  navigation  of  the 
Ohio,  a  large  amount  of  merchandise,  which  had  been 
destined  to  be  transported  by  the  Pennsylvania  line, 
was  transferred  to  other  channefs. 

Notwithstanding  the  failure  of  this  line  of  communi- 
cation to  realize  the  amount  of  tolls  estimated  for  the 
past  year,  from  the  causes  stated,  its  partial  operations 
have  established  its  decided  superiority,  as  the  safest, 
most  expeditious,  and  rthe  cheapest  conveyance  for 
products  and  merchandise  between  the  eastern  and 
western  waters. 

The  experiment  of  the  past  season  has  so  satisfactori- 
ly established  this  superiority,  that  arrangements  are 
now  making  to  provide  all  the  necessary  appliances  to 
secure  the  most  extensive  transportation  for  the  ensuing 
season.  The  companies  now  existing  will  be  prepared 
to  double  their  present  means  for  carrying  goods,  and  J 
other  associations  are  forming  to  multiply  and  accele- 
rate the  transportation  on  this  great  thoroughfare. 

The  business  on  the  Branch  canals  has  been  more 
limited  than  was  anticipated.  The  state  of  the  times, 
no  doubt,  having  had  its  influence  in  reducing  the  busi- 
ness on  them.  The  navigation  of  the  North  Branch 
was  interrupted  by  the  repairs  of  the  Nanticoke  dam; 
and  the  West  Branch  canal  was  not  prepared  for  navi- 
gation to  its  point  of  destination,  until  an  advanced 
period  of  the  season,  and  was  not  brought  within  the 
reach  of  the  extensive  operations  contemplated  by  the 
Lycoming  coal  company. 

Far  as  the  receipts  from  all  the  public  improvements 
have  fallen  below  the  estimates  of  the  last  year,  they  i 
have  considerably  more  than  doubled  the  receipts  from 
the  same  sources  the  preceding  year;  and  but  for  the  : 
causes  assigned,  they  would  have  fully  realized  the  . 
estimate  made  of  them. 

A  comparison  of  the  progressive  increase  of  the  tolls  i 
from  the  public  works  of  this  state,  with  the  New  York 


I  canals,  augurs  the  most  favorable  results  to  our  im- 
I  provements,  and  exhibits  a  gradual  productiveness  fully 
|  equal  to  the  New  York  canals,  as  will  appear  by  the 
following  tabular  statement: 

Pennsylvania  canals  and  New  York  canals, 

rail  roads. 

1830  1st  year  §27,012  90     1st  year  1820         5,437  84 

1831  2  "     38,241  20  2  "  1821  14,388  47" 

1832  3  "      50,909  57  3  "  1822  64,072  40 

1833  4  "   151,419  69  4  "  1823  152,958  33 

1834  5  "  309,789  15  5  «■«  1824  340,761  07 

6  "     1825  566,112  97 

7  "     1826  762,003  60 

8  "1827  859,058  48 

9  "    1828  838,407  28 

10  "     1829      795,054  52 

11  "     1830  1,033,559  13 

12  "     1831  1,194,601  49 

13  "     1832  1,195,804  23 

14  "    1833  1,422,695  22 
The  report  of  the  canal  commissioners  will  furnish 

more  in  detail,  the  reasons  which  have  been  refer- 
red to  by  the  State  Treasurer,  explanatory  of  the  fail- 
ure of  the  canals  and  rail  roads  to  make  good  the  re- 
ceipts of  tolls  for  the  past  year,  and  will  confirm  the 
ground  on  which,  under  all  circumstances,  the  State 
Treasurer  feels  warranted  in  estimating  the  receipts 
from  them  during  the  current  year  at  $700,000  00,  an 
estimate  sanctioned  by  the  joint  judgment  of  the  canal 
commissioners,  and  commissioners  of  the  internal  im- 
provement fund. 

There  will  fall  due  on  the  1st  of  May  next,  $60,000 
of  the  permanent  loan  of  1826,  taken  by  the  bank  of 
Montgomery  county,  redeemable  at  the  expiration  of 
its  charter;  and  as  the  payment  of  permanent  loans  has 
never  been  considered  in  the  nature  of  the  ordinary  de- 
mands on  the  Treasury;  but  payable  at  maturity,  by 
legislative  authority  and  by  means  especially  provided, 
the  payment  of  this  loan  has  not  been  embraced  in  the 
estimated  expenditures  of  the  current  year- 

By  the  law  under  which  this  report  is  made,  the 
State  Treasurer  is  required  to  suggest  plans  of  revenue 
which  may  be  necessary  to  sustain  the  faith  and  credit 
of  the  state;  and  as  in  consequence  of  the  unprecedent- 
ed pressure  upon  the  Treasury  during  the  last  year, 
arising  from  the  extensive  failure  in  several  of  the  im- 
portant revenues  of  the  state,  and  the  unusually  large 
amount  of  appropriations  to  special  objects  which  were 
required,  which  has  tended  materially  to  diminish  the 
resources  of  the  state  for  the  present  year,  it  would  ap- 
pear to  be  inexpedient  to  subject  the  ordinary  revenues 
to  the  payment  of  the  loan  falling  due  in  May  next. — 
The  State  Treasurer  would  therefore  respectfully  sug- 
gest the  adoption  of  the  course  which  has  been  hereto- 
fore persued,  under  similar  circumstances,  viz:  To  au- 
thorize a  new  loan  to  be  applied  to  its  liquidation;  or 
should  this  plan  be  deemed  inadvisable,  to  require  the 
several  banks  whose  charters  have  been  recently  ex- 
tended, to  pay  the  "bonus  or  premium,"  which  the 
state  has  reserved  the  right  to  exact,  as  a  consideration 
for  the  privileges  granted,  and  to  which  they  will  be 
subject  duriug  the  current  fiscal  year,  and  if  the  amount 
exacted  from  other  banks  for  simiiar  privileges,be  made 
the  standard,  a  greater  amouut  than  is  necessary  to  pay 
this  loan,  it  is  belived  may  be  realized  from  this  source. 

The  estimated  condition  of  the  Treasury  on  the  1st 
of  February  and  August  next,  the  periods  fixed  for  the 
semi-annual  payment  of  interest  on  the  public  debt, will 
be  found  in  the  report  of  the  commissioners  of  the  in- 
ternal improvement  fund,  in  which  plans  are  suggested 
to  meet  probable  deficiencies,  which  may  occur  at  those 
periods  during  the  current  year;  and  are  consequently 
fleemed  unnecessary  to  be  introduced  in  this  report;  to 
which  the  Legislature  are  respectfully  referred. 
All  which  is  respectfully  submitted.      A.  MAHON, 

December  8,  1834.  State  Treasurer. 

(  Tubular  slalements  next  week. ) 
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STATEMENT  A. 

Receipts  and  Payments  at  the  Treasury  Office  of  Penn- 
sylvania, during  the  fiscal  year  ending  31st  October, 
1834. 

(Continued  from  page  400. ) 

■RECEIPTS. 

Loan   per  act  of  16th 

February,  1833,  §1, 229,354  44 

M     f  5th  April  1834,        2,000,000  00 

§3,229,354  44 

Temporary  loan  27th  Ja- 
nuary, 1834,  300,000  00 

Refunded  by  the  com- 
missioners of  the  inter- 
nal improvement  fund, 
per  act  of  23d  Decem- 
ber, 1833,  100,000  00 


Premiums  on  loans  of  1833,    69,373  39 
Do.  1834,    85,900  00 

Auction  commissions,  12,300  00 

"         duties,  65,416  71 

Bank  bonuses,  42.506  17 

Canal  and  rail  road  tolls,  309,789  15 
Collateral  inheritances,  17,187  46 

Dividends  on  bank  stock,     127,531  00 
Dividends  on  bridge,  turn- 
pike and  navigation  stock,  24,978  67 
Escheats,  989   61 

Fees     of   the    Secretary's 

office  665  70 

Hawkers'    and   pedlers'  li- 
censes; 3,273  56 
Increase  of  county  rates  and 

levies,  190,910  72 

Tax  on  personal  property,  27,508  32 
Land  and  Land  office  fees,  33,707  92 
Militia  and  exempt  fines,  1,160  70 

Pamphlet  laws,  115  63 

Old  debts  and  miscellaneous,  1,902  49 
Tax  on  bank  dividends,  74,148  12 
Tax  on  certain  offices,  11,216  30 

Tax  on  writs,  &c.  24,203  34 

Tavern  licenses,  53,223  57 

Retailers'  licenses,  65,632  17 

Tin  and  clock  pedlers,  2,122  76 

Tax  on  coal  companies,  1,437  60 
State  maps,  192  54 


400,000  00 


Internal  improvement  fund — 
Temporary  loan  per  act 

of  27th  January,  1834-     300,000  00 
Advanced    out     of     the 

Treasury.per  act  of  23d 

December,  1833,  100,000  00 


Balance  on  hand,  31st  Oct.  185 


PAIMEHTS. 

Internal  improvement  fund 
for  construction  of  ca- 
nal and  rail  road,  viz. 

Loan  of    16th    February, 

1833,  $1,229,354  44 

««       5th  April,  1834,         2,000,000  00 


4,876,748  05 
367,423  30 

§5,244,171  35 


Ditto  to  pay  interest,  toll 
collectors,  lock   keep- 
ers, See-  919,060  84 
Turnpike     roads,     state 
roads,  bridges,  &c.  49,740  95 

Expenses  of  Government,  227,187  46 

Militia  expenses,  21,075  87 

Pensions  and  gratuities,  25,613  78 

Education,  40,590  43 

House  of  Refuge,  5,000  00 

Interest  on  loans  not  per- 
taining to   canals  and 

rail  roads,  103,925  00 

Pennsylvania  claimants,  2,144  90 

Eastern  penitentiary,  84,622  91 

Western         do.  64,111  75 

Conveying   convicts  and 

fugitives,  2,459  60 

Defence  of  ths  State,  40  00 

Miscellaneous,  15,151  22 

§1,560,724  71 

5,190,079  15 
Balance  in  Treasury,  31st  Oct.  1834.  54,092  20 

$5,244,171  35 


STATEMENT  B. 

Estimate  of  Receipts  and  Payments  at  the  Treasury 
of  Pennsylvania,  fur  the  year  ending  31s/  October, 
1835. 


Vol.  XIV. 


51 


Balance  of  loan  per  act  of  5th 
April,  1834, 

Premium  on   balance    of 

loan  of  1834,  $13,349  62 

Auction  commission"!,  12,000  00 

"        duties,  80,000  00 

Bank  bonuses;  52,500  00 

Canal  and  rail  road  tolls,       700,000  00 

Collateral  inheritances,  30,000  00 

Dividends  on  bank  stock,      140,000  00 

Dividends  on  bridge, 
turnpike  and  naviga- 
tion stock,  25,000  CO 

Escheats,  1,000  00 

Fees  of  the  Secretary's 
office,  600  00 

Hawkers'  and  pedlers'  li- 
censes, 3,000  00 

Increase  of  county  rates 

and  levies,  220,000  00 

Tax  on  personal  property,      60,000  00 
§3,229,354  44  I  Lands   and    Land    office 


§265,400  00 
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fees,  40,000  00 

Militiaand  exempt  fines,  1,400  00 

Pairphlet  laws,  100  00 
Old  debt  and  miscellaneous,    5,000  00 

Tax  on  bank  dividends,  55,000  00 

Tax  on  certain  offices,  13,000  00 

Tax  on  writs,  &c,  24,000  00 

Tavern  licenses,  80,000  00 

Retailers'  licenses,  95,000  00 
Tin  and  clock    pedlers' 

licenses,  2,000  00 

State  maps,  200  00 


$1,653,149  62 


1,918,549  62 
Balance  in  the  Treasury,  31st  Oct.  1834,       54,092  20 

$1,972,641  82 


PATMEKTS. 

Canals   and  rail  roads,   balance  of 

loan  of  1834, 
Commissioners     of     the 
internal    improvement 
fund,  to   pay  interest, 
salaries  of   collectors, 
lock  keepers,  &c.       $1,084,384  90 
Turnpikes,  bridges,  &c.        14,052  54 
Expenses  of  Government,    225,000  00 
Militia  expends  21,000  GO 

Pensions  and  gratuities,         38,000  00 
Education,  16,000  00 

House  of  Refuge,  5,000  00 

Eastern  penitentiary.  10,000  00 

Interest  on  loans  not  per- 
taining to  canals  and 
rail  roads,  105,000  00 

Conveying  convicts  and 

fugitives,  2,000  00 

Miscellaneous,  12,000  00 

Pennsylvania  Institution 
for  instructing  the 
blind,  19,000  00 

To  refund  canal  treasury 
balance  of  amount  tak- 
en to  pay  interest  on 
the  1st  of  August  last, 
per  act  of  15th  April, 
1834,  50,000  00 


$265,400  00 


Amount  ap-  j  Est.  of  Am't. 
propriated     likely    to    be 
I  called    for. 

Harrisburg  and  Millerstown,       300  50 

Little  Conestoga,  22  04 

Derrystown  and  Northum- 
berland, 4,607  50 

Milesburg  and  Smethport,       2,373  45  2,373  45 

Gettysburg  &  Hagerstown,   20,000  00 

Abington  and  Waterford 
turnpike  road,  §2,000 
appropriated,  but  not  more 
than  $1,222  50  to  be  paid 
in  one  year,  (act  of  20th 
March,  1834,)  3,777  50  1,222  50 

Warren  and  Ridgeway  turn- 
pike road,  $5,000  appro- 
priated per  act  of  9th 
April,  1834,but  not  more 
than  g2,500  to  be  paid  in 
any  one  year,  5,000  00  2,500  00 


50,791  14 


8,052  54 


Juniata  bridge,  1,000  00 

Columbia  bridge,  50,000  00 

Bridge     over     Ten     Mile 

creek,  per  act  of  1833,        1,000  00  1,000  00 

Monongahela  bridge  at  Wil- 

liamsport.peractof  1832,  15,000  00 
Towanda  bridge,  per  act  of 

1833,  10,000  00  5,000  00 


$1,601,437  44 


1,866,837  44 
Balance  in  the  Treasury,  31st  Oct.  1835,     105,804  38 

$1,972,641  82 


STATEMENT  C 

Appropriations  and  balances  of  appropriations  unpaid^ 
1st  November,  1834,  with  an  estimate  of  the  amount 
likely  to  be  called  for  during  the  year  1835. 
Turnpikes. 

Amount  ap-  I  Est.   of  Am't. 
rropriated.     likely  to     be 


Lycoming  and  Potter  turn- 
pike road,  $1,956  59 

York  and  Gettsyburg,  6  09 

Downingtown,  Ephrataand 

Harrisburg,  69  63 

Huntingdon,  Cambria  and 

Indiana,  25  95 

Philadelphia,  Brandywine, 

and  New  London,  12,500  00 

Washington  and  Pittsburg,  33  67 

Chambersburg  &  Bedford,         118  22 


called  for. 
$1,956  59 


77,000  00 


Miscellaneous. 

House  of  Refuge,  per  act 
of  1833,  $5,000  per  an- 
num for  three  years,  5,000  00 

Commissioners  of  Erie  coun- 
ty, to  be  collected  from 
the  owners  of  unpatented 
Unds,  2,500  00 


Jefferson  college,  2,000  00  2,000  00 

Washington  college,  appro- 
priation per  act  of  1834, 
$1,000  ptr  annum  for 
three  years,  3,000  00  1,000  00 

Deaf  and  dumb  institution, 
not  to  exceed  $8,000  per 
annum  for  five  years,  per 
act  of  1833,  32,000  00  8,000  00 

Pennsylvania  college,  at 
Gettysburg,  $3,000  for 
five  years,  from  1st  Mon- 
day of  June,  1834,  12,000  00  3,000  00 

La  Fayette  college,  at  Eas- 
ton,  $2,000  per  annum 
for  fours  years,  from  1st 
May,  18.55,  8,000  00  ,  2,000  00 

57,000  00  16,000  00 


Peiutbktiames. 

Penitentiary  near  Pittsburg, 

old  balance,  114  98 

Eastern    penitentiary,    per 

act  of  1833,  10,000  00 
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Amount  ap- 
approprialeJ. 

Susquehanna  river  and 
branches,  per  act  of  1821,    2,000  00 

Susquehanna  river  from  Co- 
lumbia to  tide  water  (act 
of  26th  March  directs  this 
balance  to  be  paid  to  the 
Columbia  bridge  compa- 
ny, when  double  tracks 
of  rails  are  laid  on  said 
bridge,)  4,012  52 

Susquehanna  river,  from 
Columbia  to  Northumber- 
land, 8,078  00 

Pennsylvania  institution  for 
instructing  the  blind,  per 
act  of  1834,  63,333  34 

Repairing  and  painting  pub- 
lic buildings,  per  resolu- 
tion of  4th  April,  1833, 
balance,  913  75 

Wardens  of  the  port  of 
Philadelphia, for  repairing 
piers  and  wharves  at  Glou- 
cester Point,  25,000  00 

Public  schools,  per  act  of 

1834,  75,000  00 


Est.  of  am't.  [  numerous  hands  already  employed,  the  new  nail  factory 
likely  to  be  will  bring  into  the  borough  about  sixty  or  seventy  more, 
called  for.  Some   of  whom  will  no  doubt  bring  families,  who  will 

want  shelter.  Here  then  is  a  chance  for  capitalists  and 
builders.  Fifty  or  sixty  new  houses  wanted — lumber 
cheap — lime  plenty — and  a  number  of  valuable  lots  in 
market. 


19,000  00 


$163,337  61 


Total  amount  appropriated, 
Total  estimate  of  amount  likely  to  be 
culled  for, 


NORR1STOWN, 

MONTGOMERY    COCNTT. 


Loans  on  personal  security 
bank  stock, 
other  securities, 


UNITED  STATES  BANK. 

During  the  month  of  November  the  loans  of  the 
United  States  Hank  have  increased  in  the  nett  amount, 
as  appears  from  the  annexed  abstract  of  the  monthly 
return,  about  $1, 800,000.  The  increase  in  domestic 
exchanges,  is  more  than  two  millions  and  a  half,  so  that 
on  other  securities  there  is  some  falling  off. — Journal 
of  Commerce. 

The  following  is  the  general  state  of  the  Bank: 

29,544,130  44 
1,035,647  05 
3,389,813  06 


33,969,590  55 
13,608,498  22 

$47,578,088  77 

2,687,006  85 

15,680,381  24 

260,950  70 

441,988  46 

1,177,833  42 

7,144,716  11 

15,603,546  90 

2,194,475  96 

3,207,874  57 

1,635,970  18 


Domestic  Exchange, 


B  iring,  Brothers,  &  Co.  &c. 

Specie, 

Redemption  of  public  debt, 

Treasurer  of  the  United  States 

Public  officers, 

Individual  deposits, 

Circulation, 

Due  from  State  Banks, 

Due  to  State  Banks, 

Notes  of  State  Banks  on  hand, 


We  are  pleased  occasionally  to  notice  the  improve- 
ments and  prosperity  of  our  Borough.  During  the  past 
season,  they  have  been  rather  limited  it  it  true,  but  the 
same  cause  which  influenced  this,  has  also  prevailed  in 
other  places.  There  has  been,  however,  a  perceptible 
change — a  steady  increase  in  the  business  and  appear- 
ance, which  is  highly  flattering  to  the  citizens.  Among 
the  improvements  may  be  mentioned  the  new  Nail 
Factory,  erected  by  Mr.  Savage.  Within  a  week  or  so 
past,  the  machinery  has  been  partly  put  in  operation 
by  Messrs.  Morton  and  Henry  Coats,  whose  enterprise 
will  be  a  valuable  acquisition  to  the  borough,  and  add 
much  to  the  business  and  facilities  of  the  county.  The 
building  is  50  feet  wide,  by  145$  long. 

The  machinery  when  in  complete  operation  will  be 
propelled  by  two  water  wheels,  one  of  twenty,  the 
other  of  forty  horse  power.  The  rolling  machinery, 
which  is  already  in  operation,  is  perhaps,  the  heaviest 
and  most  powerful  of  any  of  the  kind  in  use  at  present, 
in  this  country.  In  order  to  give  some  idea  it  may  be 
mentioned  that  the  fly  or  balance  wheel,  alone,  weighs 
upwards  of  twenty  tons,  and  performs  from  60  to  70 
revolutions  every  minute.  Several  of  our  citizens  had 
the  pleasure  of  witnessing,  the  other  day,  the  opera- 
tion of  running  blooms  through  four  different  rollers, 
into  nail  hoops  of  sixty  feet  long,  at  one  heat — an  ope- 
ration, we  understand,  performed  by  no  other  factory.  | 
Hoops  are  generally  about  twelve  leet  long,  and  at  j 
other  mills  are  passed  from  the  bloom  through  two 
furnaces.  It  is  expected  that  the  mill  will  be  completed 
by  spring. 

There  are  now  in  the  borough  two  cotton  factories, 
giving  employment  to  several  hundred  respectable, 
and  industrious  individuals — four  merchant  mills — two 
saw  mills — and  two  stone  suw  mills.     In  addition  to  the 


The  state  of  the  principal  Branches  is  as  follows. 

PHII.A1IXI.PHIA. 

Loans  on  personal  security,  3,395,466  41 

bank  stock  155,293  38 

other  securities,  2,263,175  09 


Domestic  Bills  of  Exchange, 


BOSTON. 

Loans  on  personal  security 
bank  stock, 
other  securities, 


Domestic  Bills  of  Exchange, 


NEW  YOBK. 

Loans  on  personal  security, 
bank  stock, 
other  securities, 


Domestic  Bills  of  Exchange 


BALTIMORE. 

Loans  on  personal  security, 
bank  stock, 
other  securities, 


Domestic  B;lls  of  Exchange, 


5,113,935  08 
1,461,388  35 

7,285,323  75 

1,459,379  86 
46,202  10 
13,908  87 

1,519,690  83 
1,260,143  38 

2,779,834  21 

3,928,704  92 
114,562  00 
326,280  67 

4,369,517  59 
1,797,959  18 

6,167,506  77 

1,530,570  74 

116,165  00 

50,200  00 

1,696.935  74 
221,591  02 
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VIADUCT  AT  PETERS'S  ISLAND. 

On  page  91  of  the  present  volume,  we  published  Mr.  Trautwine's  description  of  the  Viaduct  at  Peters's 
Island; — we  had  not  then  an  opportunity  of  accompanying  it  with  the  engravings  and  references  to  the  various 
parts — this  we  are  now  enabled  to  supply  by  the  kindness  of  the  Franklin  Institute. 

The  following  letters  correspond  with  those  in  the  engrav- 
ings accompanying  John  C.  Trautwine's  description  of  the 
Viaduct  across  the  River  Schuylkill,  at  Peters's  Island. 

AA  The  outer  extremities  of  the  braces  LL,  which  are 
shown  in  the  transverse  section.  C  Chorils.  J  Floor  joists. 
L  Braces  extending  from  piers  to  AA.  M  Plan  of  rib-scarf. 
N  Side  view  of  ditto.  O  Transverse  floor  girders.  P  Pole. 
Q  Queen  posts.  R  Queen  braces.  S  Side  braces. — 
T  Curved  ribs.  U  Straining  sills.  V  Straining  beams. 
W  Mode  of  shouldering  queens  on  ribs.  Y  Mode  of  con- 
neecting  chords  to  feet  of  queen  posts,  h  Transverse  roof 
girder.     K  King  braces. 


^v^ 
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From  the  Village  Record. 
1RADF0HII   EOAHIHNG  SCHOOL. 


The  following   is  a  diary  of    the   state   of  the  weather    as    observed    at   this   place,    during   the    month 

of  November — 1834. 
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The  autumn  of  this  year  was  remarkably  pleasant — 
From  about  the  20th  of  October  until  the  15th  Novem- 
ber, the  weather  was  generally  mild,  clear  and  some- 
what smoky,  being  for  the  most  part  of  that  peculiar 
character  usually  denominated  Indian  Summer — or  the 
summer  of  Saint  Martin;  and  hence  the  season  has 
been  very  favourable  for  the  farmers  to  atteid  to  their 
out-of-doors-work,  and  for  all  whose  business  called 
them  abroad.  There  were  three  snows  dining  the 
month — one  upon  the  night  of  the  15th,  one  upon  the 
night  of  the  24th,  and  the  other  upon  the  night  of  the 
26th.  The  first  was  about  three  inches  deep,  the 
second  about  one  inch,  and  the  last  only  half  an  inch. 

The  coldest  days  were  the  15th  and  16th— on  neither 
of  which  the  temperature  was  above  freezing  point. — 
The  7th  was  the  warmest,  being  66°  Fahrenheit  at  12 
o'clock,  and  70°  at  3  o'clock.  The  coldest  was  the 
28th,  at  sunrise,  being  only  22° 

The  number  of  whole  clear  days  was  8 

The  number  of  whole  cloudy  do.  6 

The  number  of  days  on  which  rain  fell  8 

Average  of  thermometer   throughout  the  month: 

at  sunrise  Noon  Sunset 

35°  49°  46° 

The  most  remarkable  phenomenon  observed  was  the 

solar  eclipse,  on  the  30th.     At  the  commencement  of 

the  eclipse,  the  mercury  stood  at  55° 

30  minutes  after  the  commencement,  51° 

45  minutes  after  do.  48° 

At  the  time  of  the  greatest  obscuration;  47° 

After  which  it  rose  1°,  and  continued  at  48°  until  after 

6unset.    The  day  being  clear,  afforded  a  good  opportu- 


nity to  observe  the  eclipse.  The  morning  was  particu- 
larly clear  and  calm.  A  short  time  previous  to  the 
commencement  of  the  eclipse,  however,  a  lively  breeze 
arose  from  the  north-west,  bearing  some  semi-transpa- 
rent clouds,  which  slightly  obscured  the  view. 

C.  H. 


From  the  Commercial  Herald. 
INTERNAL  IMPROVEMENT. 

A  circumstance  or  two  has  fallen  under  our  observa- 
tion within  a  few  clays  past,  which,  with  a  thousand 
others  daily  occurring,  exemplifies  the  importance  to 
the  farmer  of  the  great  lines  of  improvement  in  this 
State.  A  farmer  from  Union  county,  a  short  time  since 
informed  us  that  about  a  year  ago  he  killed  one  hun- 
dred hogs  and  brought  the  meat  to  market,  and  realized 
a  profit  which  he  thought  at  the  time  very  satisfactory, 
but  that  subsequent  events  convinced  him  that  greater 
profit  still  might  be  made  by  adopting  a  different  mode 
of  transportation.  This  year,  in  order  to  test  the  ex- 
periment, he  procured  the  same  number  of  hogs, 
brought  them  to  this  city  in  a  canal  boat,  alive,  killed 
them  here,  and  realized  a  pre. fit  nearly  twice  as  great 
as  that  which  he  made  last  \  ear. 

In  the  report  of  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons relative  to  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Hail 
Way,  it  is  slated,  that  if  double  the  prices  were  de- 
manded on  the  rail  way,  the  grazier  would  be  the  gain- 
er. That  in  the  ordinary  modes,  cattle  always  sustained 
injury    in  driving  from  a  distance;  their  value  was  con- 
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siderably  lessened,  owing  to  the  inferior  quality  of  the 
meat  arising  from  the  animal  being  slaughtered  in  a  dis- 
eased state — being  fatigued  and  overdriven,  they  are 
feverish,  look  bad,  and  lose  weight;  but  if  carried  on 
the  rail  road  the  cattle  come  off  the  journey  as  fresh  as 
if  they  were  just  out  of  the  field. 

If  advantages  such  as  these  are  gained  by  the  Liver- 
pool and  Manchester  Rail  Road,  and  the  Pennsylvania 
Canal,  why  cannot  our  farmers  and  graziers  on  the 
Susquehanna  be  equally  benefitted?  The  pasture  lands 
in  York,  and  Lancaster  and  Dauphin  Counties,  are 
known  to  be  extremely  fine,  and  the  Columbia  Rail 
Road  affords  all  the  facilities  of  the  Liverpool  and  Man. 
Chester  road. 

Inteiixal  IjipnovEMEXTS. — The  citizens  of  Susque- 
hanna County  are  moving  on  the  subject  of  a  rail  road 
from  Pittsion,  Luzerne  Co-  to  the  north  line  of  the  State 
near  the  great  bend  of  the  Susquehanna.  A  committee 
has  been  appointed  by  a  meeting  of  citizens  to  report 
to  an  adjourned  meeting,  to  be  held  on  the  fifth  of  Ja- 
nuary next,  upon  the  practicability  of  such  a  road,  and 
also  upon  the  projected  navigation  of  the  Susquehanna 
by  steamboats. 

Thev  had  better  go  for  a  canal  at  once. — Commercial 
Herald 


built  by  mechanics,  who  were  unable  to  obtain   other 
employment. 

Last  year  among  the  buildings  erected  in  the  city 
proper  were — 59  four  story  stores;  26  four  story  dwell- 
ings; 11  three  story  stores;  and  286  three  story  dwell- 
ings. The  whole  number  of  buildings  amounted  to 
492.  —  Commercial  Herald. 


PENNSYLVANIA  HOUSE  OF  REPRE3EN- 
TAT1VES. 

A  friend  at  Harrisburg  has  favored  us  with  the  an- 
nexed statement  of  the  professions  and  occupations  of 
the  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  It  will 
be  seen  from  this,  that,  the  "bone  and  sinew"  of  the 
country,  as  they  have  been  justly  esteemed,  again  com- 
pose more  than  one-half  of  the  whole  number  of  mem- 
bers.    The  classification  is  as  follows: 


Physicians, 

Lawyers, 

House  Carpenters, 

Mechanics, 

Merchants, 

Printers, 

Farmers, 

Manufacturers, 

Sadler, 

Surveyor, 


Silver  Smith, 

1 

Tradesman, 

1 

Drover, 

1 

Millwright, 

1 

Accountant, 

1 

Gentlemen, 

2 

Innkeeper, 

1 

Potter, 

1 

Tanner, 

1 

Iron  Master, 

1 

Germantown  Tel- 


NEW  BUILDINGS  IN  PHILADELPHIA. 

The  whole  number  of  buildings  erected  within  the 
bounds  of  the  City  proper,  during  the  present  year,  has 
been  three  hundred  and  sixty-one,  viz: 


Six  story  store  1 

Five  story  do.  1 

Four  story  hotel,  1 

Four  story  school 
house  1 

Four  story  dwellings  49 

Four  story  stores,       44 

Three  story  dwell- 
ings, 177 

Three  story  stores        5 

Churches,  2 

Three  story  car  house,  1 

Three  story  steam  mill,  1 

Three  story  workshop,  1 

Two  story  dwellings,  33 

317 

This  number  includes  the  buildings  on  Girard  street, 

and  shows  a  great  decrease  during  the  past  season.   Of 

the  number  erected,  alarge  proportion  have  been  beyond 

Broad  street,  and  were  of  small  dimensions  principally 


Brought  over,  317 

Two  story  stores,  3 

Two  story  stables,  2  two 

story  coach  houses  3 — 5 
Two  story  shops,  2;  De- 
pot 1,  3 
Steam  factory,  1;  swim- 
ming- bath  1,  S 
Three  story  back  build' 

ings,      "  8 

Two  story  back  do         18 
One  story  back  do  5 


Total, 


361 


From-i  he  West  Chester  Democrat. 

IMPROVEMENTS. 

Extract  of  a  letter  from  a  friend  travelling  in  the  west, 

to  one  of  the  editors. 

Near  Pittsburg,  Dec  7,  1834. 

Dear  Sir: — I  have  now  traversed  the  Pennsylvania 
line  of  Rail  way  ami  Canals  from  Philadelphia  to  Pitts- 
burg, and  hive  formed  my  opinion  of  them  from  obser- 
vation. Notwithstanding  the  vast  improvement  they 
have  made jn  our  state,  and  the  great  facility  they  fur- 
nish, in  communicating  between  the  two  extremities  of 
the  state,  yet  I  am  of  the  opinion,  that  facility  might 
have  been  greatly  increased  by  a  different  order  of 
things.  The  navigation  of  the  Susquehanna  and  Junia- 
ta rivers,  on  the  east  of  the  mountains, and  of  the  Cone- 
maugh,  Kiskiminetas  and  Allegheny  on  the  west,  ought 
to  have  been  by  slack  «  ater,  and  not  by  canal. 

I  do  not  know  that  this  opinion  is  new;  indeed,  1 
think  it  is  not,  for  I  have  heard  many  others  during  my 
journey  express  the  same  opinion.  If  such  had  been 
the  case,  all  the  navigation  might  have  been  done  by 
steam,  instead  of  horse  power,  and  the  acquisition  of 
speed  would  have  decreased  the  distance  at  least  one- 
haif.  To  make  slack  water  navigation,  you  know  there 
must  be  dams,  and  no  rivers  in  the  world  present 
greater  adaptations  for  that.than  those  mentioned,  la 
the  Susquehanna,  from  Columbia  to  Clark's  Ferry.very 
slight  ones  would  have  answered,  and  the  Juniata  from 
thence  to  Hollidaysburg  runs  the  whole  distance  be- 
tween ridges  of  mountains.  From  Johnstown  to  the 
Kiskeminetas,  the  Conemangh  is  much  like  the  Juniata, 
and  below  that,  there  is  almost  water  enough  at  any- 
time to  float  a  2$  feet  steamer.  Indeed,  they  have  for 
several  years,  and  do  now  run  steamboats  up  it.  By 
this  course  all  the  aqueducts,  all  the  canal  bridges,  and 
all  the  towpaths,  would  have  been  unnecessary,  and  all 
the  expense  of  them  would  hat  e  been  saved — and,  in 
addit;on  to  that,  there  wou!d  not  have  been  more  than 
half  the  number  of  locks.  A  sieamboal,  you  know,  can 
be  raised  and  lowered  in  a  lock  just  as  well  as  a  canal- 
boat,  and  instead  of  travelling  along  ouv  internal  navi- 
gation at  the  rate  of  three  miles  per  hour,  we  could 
travel  at  least  nine  miles.  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburg 
would  not  be  more  than  half  as  far  apart.  Another  con- 
sideration, and  this  I  have  from  a  practical  Engineer 
now  on  the  improvements,  the  expense  would  not  have 
been  near  so  great  to  make  the  slack  water,  as  it  has 
been  to  make  the  canal  navigation. 

I  have  written  rather  more  upon  this  matter  than  at 
first  I  intended;  but  the  truth  of  my  opinion  has  ap- 
peared to  me  so  evident,  that  I  could  not  say  less.  If  I 
remember  rightly,  though,  it  was  a  description  of  what 
is  done,  that  you  wished  of  me,  rather  than  an  opinion 
of  what  ought  to  have  been  done.  Then,  sir,  you  shall 
have  it.  1  expressed,  in  a  former  letter  to  you,  my  ad- 
miration of  some  of  the  public  works,  that  I  had  then 
passed,  and  I  can  assure  you  that  my  admiration  has 
not  been  diminihed  by  those  I  have  since  seen.  Above 
Lewistown,  on  the  Juniata  canal,  you  cross  the  river,  I 
think,  two  or  three  times  by  aqueducts.handsomely  and 
.substantially  built,  otherwise  the  works  are  much  the 
same  until  you  arrive  at  Hollidaysburgh,  at  the  foot  of 
the  Allegheny  mountains,  where  the  canal  ends  and  the 
Portage  rail  way  begins.  This  rail  way  is  yet  unfinish- 
ed, but  enoughis  done  to  permit  an  immense  amount 
of  merchandize  and  produce  to  pass  over-  It  is  carried 
from  the  foot  of  the  mountain  to  the  summit,  by  five 
inclined  planes,  all  worked  by  steam  engines,  and  all 
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handsomely  and  substantially  built.   A  passenger  going 
over  them,   and  taking  an   opportunity  to  look  at  the 
machinery  before  he  starts,   is  under  no  apprehension 
for  his  safety  in  passing  up  or  down  them.      Everything 
is  in   perfect   order.     They  appear  like   fairy  castles 
seated  on  the   tops  of  lofty  hills,  and  shaded  and  sur- 
rounded by  towering  oaks  and  hemlocks  with  which  the 
Allegheny  is  so  thickly  studded.     It  seemed  to  me  like 
the  works  of  magic,  rather  than  the  effect  of  the  slow, 
dull  labor  of  poor  man.     There  are  here  no  houses,  no 
farms,  no  busy  hum  of  men;  all  is  still,  silent,  and  wild, 
but  sublime   and  grand  beyond  any   thing  we  know  or 
imagine  at  home.     When  you  get  to  the  very  summit  of 
the  mountain.at  the  point  where  the  northern  turnpike 
is  crossed  by  the  rail  way,  you  come  at  once  upon  a 
large    and   commodious  hotel — and  near  to  it  a  frame 
building  still  larger,  which  the  state  has  erected  for  her 
warehouse  and  riggersloft,  in  the  midst  of  this  solitude. 
This  hotel  was  owned  and  kept  by  a  gentlemen,  who 
lately  was  thrown  from  his  horse  when  riding  along  the 
rail  way  and  killed  by  a  passing  car.     Descending  the 
mountain  from  this  place,  you  pass  on  its  western  side, 
the  same  kind    of  country,    (if  different,  only  as  it 
abounds  more  in  pine  and  hemlock, )  and  by  the  means 
of  five  other  planes,  and  a   tunnel  of  about  800  feet, 
handsomely  arched  with  hewn  stone,  to  the  head  waters 
of  ihe  Conemaugh  river,   and  along  it  by  rail  way  still, 
to  Jownstown,  thirty-six  miles  from  Hollidaysburg  your 
starting  place.     No  one  who  has  not  pass*  d  over  this 
Portage  rail  way,  would  believe,  what  business  is  already 
done  there.     Only  one  line  of  boats  are  now  running — 
only  one  track  of  the   rail   way  is  completed,  and  yet  1  I  I 
think  we  must   have  passed  more  than  fifty  cars  laden 
with  merchandise  of  the  east,  and  the  products  of  the 
west.     When  completed,  the  whole  will  present  one 
dense  line  of  burden  and  pleasure  cars,  and   there  are 
great  doubts  whether  all  can  then  be  accommodated  as 
speedily  as   they  will  wish.     Johnstown  is  a   thriving 
place,  and  is  rapidly  increasing.     It  must  one  day  be- 
come of  importance,  on  account  of  its    location  at  the 
end  of  the  canal  and  rail  way.     The  Conemaugh  river, 
that  here  feeds  the  western  canal,  is  very  similar  to  the 
Juniata,  until  it  joins  the  Loyal  Hannah  and  forms  the 
Kiskiminetas,   which    name    it   then   assumes.       From 
thence  to  the  Allegheny   it  is  a  beautiful  stream,  wind- 
ing at  onetime  between  lofty  mountains,  short  spurs  of 
the  Allegheny;  and,  at  another,  through  low  lands  very 
fertile  and   much  of  them  not  cleared,  and  yielding 
fruitfully  every  thing  that  human  nature  can  crave — 
Progressing   along   this    river,    you    enter    upon    the 
smooth,  unruffled  waters  of  the  Allegheny  at  Freeport, 
passing  many  young  but   thriving  towns,  springing  up 
to  accommodate   the   requirements  of  the  navigation, 
some  of  them  no  doubt  destined  to  become  competitors 
of  the  "  Daughter  of  the  West,"  before  many  cycles 
shall  roll  round. 

Among  these,  the  handsomest  is  Blairsville,  in  Indi- 
ana county,  at  the  point  where  the  turnpike  crosses  the 
river.  This  town  is  rapidly  increasing,  and  even  now 
contends  with  the  capital  of  the  county,  for  the  honor 
and  advantage  of  being  the  seat  of  justice.  Should  it 
succeed,  I  do  not  see  why  it  will  not  one  day  earn  and 
wear,  the  title  of  a  city  of  the  west. 

We  are  now  close  upon  the  city  of  Pittsburg,  and  I 
must  conclude  my  letter.  But  I  cannot  do  so  without 
adverting  to  the  great  opportunity  there  is,  even  here, 
for  a  Chester  county  man  to  become  independent,  even 
wealthy,  who  at  home  is  comparatively  poor.  Good 
farm  land,  with  the  timber  on  it,  can  be  bought  here 
for  from  $2£  to  $3  per  acre,  and  improvements,  com- 
fortable enough,  are  not  by  any  means  costly. 

The  first  crop  in  this  country,  if  raised  in  Chester 
county  style,  would  always  pay  for  the  land  and  the  la- 
bor — and  for  a  market,  Pittsburg  is  nearer  and  as  good 
as  Philadelphia  is  to  us.  I  shall,  as  I  pass  through  the 
west,  address  you  more  at  length  upon  these  subjects; 
and  probably,  may  open  the  eyes  of  some  poor  drivel- 


ler upon  our  scrubbed  barrens,  that  he  can  see  a 
country  and  a  home, more  bountiful  and  less  oppressive, 
where  he  can  enjoy  blessings  and  advantages  he  never 
before  dreamed  of.  If  I  do,  I  shall  have  amused  my- 
self in  scribbling  to  you,  and  benefitted  him,  by  my 
amusement. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully  yours, 

J.  H.  B. 


SCHOOL  LAW— CHESTER  COUNTY. 

To  Joseph   J.  Lewis,   John  G.   Wersler,  and   George 
Thomas,  M.  D- 

We  hereby  transmit  you  a  list  of  the  townships  that 
accepted  and  those  that  rejected  the  School  Law  at  the 
Convention,  &c. — the  amount  of  tax  levied  on  each 
township — the   amount  of  money   paid  for  the    edu- 
cation of  the  poor  last  year,  and  the  amount  of  county 
rates  and  levies  for  county  purposes,  the  present  year; 
all  of  which  is  most  respectfully  submitted. 
J.   WOOD, 
W.  YARNALL, 
JOHN  MAUN, 

Commissioners. 


Townships. 

Amount  Tax- 

No.  Taxable*. 

Birmingham,  nay 

g  443  66* 

70 

East  Bradford,   nay 

1,574  32 

264 

West  Bradford,  nay 

1,616  51 

334 

Brandywine,  yea 

1,113  75 

390 

L.  Britain,  nay 

535  71 

118 

East  Cain,  yea 

2,010  43 

509 

West  Cain, 'yea 

1,111  36 

386 

Charlestown,  yea 

942  40 

313 

Coventry,  nay 

1,614  54 

615 

West  Chester,  yea 

1,412  22 

345 

London  Derry,  nay 

440  70 

154 

E.  Fallowfield,  nay 

969  51 

266 

W.  Fallowfield,  nay 

1,087  76 

375 

East  Goshen,  yea 

932  67 

181 

West  Goshen,  nay 

1,115  61 

175 

Londongrove,  nay 

1,467  43 

236 

New  Garden,  nay 

1,661  95 

313 

Honeybrook.yea 

1,534  22 

455 

Kennett,  nay 

1.366  12 

255 

New  London,  nay 

1,118  73 

327 

Newlin,  nay 

986  70 

203 

E.  Marlborough,  nay 

1.545  38 

308 

W.  Marlborough,  nay 

1,450  57 

212 

E.  Nottingham,  yea 

756  88 

326 

W.  Nottingham,  nay 

246  00 

115 

E.  Nantmeal,  nay 

1,804  24 

499 

West  Nantmeal,  yea 

1,449  48 

346 

Upper  Oxford,  nay 

667  06 

159 

Lower  Oxford,  yea 

547  03 

262 

Penn,  nay 

555  32 

143 

Pennsbury,  nay 

1,343  09 

188 

Pikeland,  nay 

1,393  06 

299 

Sadsbury,  yea 

1,606  61 

400 

Schuylkill,  yea 

1,369  78 

325 

Thornbury,  nay 

372  17 

28 

Tredyffrin,  yea 

1,753  69 

343 

East  Town,  yea 

765  63 

173 

East  Vincent,  nay 

865  86 

228 

West  Vincent,  yea 

1,204  58 

252 

Willistown,  nay 

2,074  95 

340 

West  Town,  nay 

955  53 

140 

E.  Whiteland,  yea 

1,207  70 

233 

W.  Whiteland,  yea 

1,298  90 

233 

Uwchlan,  nay 

1,410  89 

194 

Whole  amount  of  cou 

ity  tax 

for  1834, 

#36,914  95 

Amount   paid    for   schooling 

for  1833, 

6,928  85 

*  Two-svenlhs  of  tho 

se  sums  to  be  d< 

ducted  for  »»ate 
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From  the  Western  Argus. 
LIST  OF  STEAM  BOATS, 


by  Phillips  &  Graham,  aland  near  Phillipsburg, 

Beaver  County. 

1822 

Pennsylvania 

130  tons. 

•* 

Rambler 

130 

1823 

Eclipse 

155 

«« 

President 

330 

1824 

Lafayette 

165 

" 

Gen.  Brown 

250* 

" 

William  Penn 

156 

1825 

Bolivar 

160 

" 

Gen.  Wayne 

300* 

" 

Liberator 

250 

" 

Paul  Jones 

340 

1826 

Pocahontas 

500 

" 

America 

250* 

«« 

Florida 

300 

" 

Columbus 

325 

" 

Echo 

150 

1827 

Essex 

150* 

" 

Lagrange 

150 

" 

Pittsburg  8c  Wheeling 

Packet 

160 

«' 

Red  Rover 

40 

1828 

Missouri 

160 

" 

Do.     Barge 

60 

" 

Potomac 

60 

" 

Phoenix 

200 

" 

Talma 

150 

" 

Huron 

200 

1829 

Cora 

150* 

1830 

New  Jersey 

154 

" 

Gleaner 

60* 

" 

Peruvian 

25C 

" 

Canal  Boat 

40 

" 

Hermit 

50 

" 

Louisville 

350* 

" 

Carrollton 

200* 

1831 

Winnebago 

100 

" 

Antelope 

90 

" 

Michigan 

400* 

" 

Mohawk 

550 

" 

Transport 

130 

Bt  PHILLIPS  &  BETTS,  at  F 

HEEDOM. 

1832 

Fame 

190 

" 

Comet 

100 

" 

Chester 

250* 

" 

Return' 

250* 

" 

Missourian 

300* 

1833 

William  Penn 

90 

" 

Boonslick 

300* 

" 

Majestic 

300* 

1834 

Galenean 

100* 

" 

Oceana 

300* 

" 

Potosi 

200* 

" 

Mogul 

500* 

" 

Ivanhoe 

200 

" 

Siam 

200* 

" 

Newcastle  (packet  boat) 

" 

One  on  the  stocks 

200* 

This  list  was  by  no  means  complete  —The  Steam  Boat 
Mogul,  for  instance,  which  is  the  largest  of  all,  was 
omitted. 

The  Mogul  is  owned  by  James  Wood  &  Co.     She 
measures,   on    deck,    186   feet;    length  of   keel,  162; 

breadth  of  beam,  27;  depth  of  hold,  9  feet  4  inches 

She  measures  four  hundred  and  thirty  tons,  and  has  an 
engine  of  three  hundred  hor'es'  power-  She  is,  in  all 
respects,  a  slrong,  substantial  boat,  neatly  and  hand- 
somely finished. — She  is  intended  for  the  New  Orleans 
and  St.  Louis  trade,  and  departed  for  the  former  place 
on  the  12th  inst.  —Pittsburg  Gaz. 


From  the  Commercial  Herald. 
GRAIN  AND  FLOUR. 

From  the  opening  of  the  Schuylkill  Canal  on  the 
9th  ol  March  last,  to  the  31st  of  October,  inclusive,  the 
amount  of  Grain  and  Flour  brought  to  market  by  this 
route,  has  been  as  follows: 

Grain — bushels. 
From  the  Union  Canal,  305,560 

From  places  above  Reading,       1,040 
From  Reading,  15,920 

From  places  below  Reading,      14,520 


Flour— bbl. 

58,600 

11 

4,074 
17.304 


Total,  337,040 


7y,989 


Here  is  a  list  of  fifty -five  boats,  many  of  them  of  the 
largest  class,  with  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  about 
10,900.  The  average  cost  of  these  boats  when  com- 
pleted, is  about  $70  per  tons,  which  makes  the  gross 
amount  of  rising  seven  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  dul- 
lars.' 

*  These  boais,  nineteen  in  number,  were  built  for 
Mr.  James  Wood,  of  Pittsburg. 

Mogul. — We  recently  extracted,  from  the  Pittsburg 
Statesman,  a  notice  of  some  of  the  new  Steam  Boats 
built   this  season,  near  this  city,  and  finished  here. — 


From  the  Pittsburg  Conference  Journal. 
OUR  COAL  FORMATIONS— bt  the  editor. 

On  the  8th  of  last  March,  we  published  various  ques- 
tions respecting  the  coal  formations  of  our  country, 
and  requested  from  our  correspondents  answers  to 
them,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  information  respect- 
ing the  coal  of  our  country,  in  order  that  we  might  ar- 
rive at  such  conclusions  concerning  the  various  coal 
strata  as  might  aid  in  investigating  our  country's 
resources  in  this  source  of  wealth,  as  the  great  founda- 
tion of  the  most  important  manufactories  in  the  world. 
To  the  extent  to  which  we  intend  to  pursue  this  depart- 
ment of  geological  science,  we  think  its  introduction 
into  our  columus  sufficiently  comports  with  the  charac- 
ter of  a  religious  journal.  We  have  received  only  two 
communications  on  this  subject;  one,  dated  March  13, 
from  the  Rev.?T.  Drummond;  the  other  from  the  Rev.. 
S.  E.  Babcock,  dated  March  24.  From  the  information 
contained  in  these,  as  well  as  what  falls  to  our  own  lot, 
we  wish  to  make  some  observations  on  the  subject. — 
We  know  that  our  skill  in  geological  science  is  very 
limited;  our  expressions  may  be  far  from  scientific,  and 
our  reasonings  may  be  considerably  incorrect.  Still  as 
we  will  be  open  to  conviction,  and  ready  to  correct  our 
errors,  we  will  present  to  the  public  the  following 
hasty  thoughts. 

From  brother  Drummond's  letter  we  learn  that,  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Morgantown,  there  are  three  strata 
of  coal  above  the  surface  of  the  ground,  or  the  level  of 
the  channel  of  the  Monongahela  river.  The  first  or 
highest  is  calculated  at  300  feel  above  the  river;  the 
second  at  150,  and  the  third  at  30.  There  is  also  a 
fourth  stratum,  for  the  most  part  Delow  the  channel  of 
tlie  river,  but  in  some  places  forming  the  bed  of  the 
river  itself. 

From  brother  Babcock's  letter  we  ascertain  that 
there  are  also  three  strata  of  coal  above  the  level  of  the 
lowest  surface,  (or  above  the  level  of  the  bed  of  the 
river  at  low  water  mj  rk.)  at  Greensborough  or  vicinity, 
twelve  or  thirteen  miles  below  Morgantown.  The  first 
or  highest  is  supposed  to  be  about  350  feet  above  the 
bed  of  the  river;  the  second  is  about  150,  and  the  third 
about  50.  He  also  informs  us  that  there  are  two  strata 
under  the  level  of  the  river,  viz:  the  first  is  16  feet  be- 
low the  surface,  and  the  second  is  147  feet  below  it. — 
There  is  only  one  stratum  of  coal,   as   near  as  we  can 
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gather,  above  the  level  of  the  surface,  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Pittsburg,  and  up  the  Yough  and  Monongahi  la 
as  far  asBrowns\iIle  and  Conntllsville.  But,  in  digging 
salt  wells,  two  or  more  strata,  below  the  surface,  (the 
precise  distance  we  have  not  ascertained,)  have  been 
found  to  exist.  Thus  we  have  one,  two,  and  sometimes 
three  strata  above  the  surface.  We  have  also  two  strata 
below  the  surface,  and  these  seem  to  be  somewhat 
similar  to  the  coal  strata  in  England,  where  there  is 
none  above  the  surface,  so  that  shafts  must  be  sunk  in 
order  to  raise  them  by  the  aid  of  powerful  engines.  To 
this  mode  we  must  also  have  recourse,  when  the  strata 
above  the  surface  shall  be  exhausted,  unless  the  supply 
be  inexhaustible.  Commencing  with  the  highest,  we 
will  call  the  strata  above  the  surface,  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  and 
those  under  the  surface,  Nos.  4  and  5. 

In  the  first  place,  we  will  trace  out  stratum 
No.  3. — This  can  easily  be  done  with  certainly, 
in  ascending  the  Monongahela  or  Yough  rivers;  for 
the  stratum  can  be  traced  from  hill  to  lull,  on 
both  sides  of  these  rivers,  in  horizontal  position — 
Observe,  however,  our  measurement  by  feet  is  only 
conjectural;  yet,  fir  the  purpose  of  tracing  out  and 
identifying  this  stratum,  this  will  suffice.  The  stratum 
No.  3  is  about  300  feet  above  the  bed  of  the  river  at 
Pittsburg,  200  feet  at  Elizabethtown,  150  at  Williams- 
port,  100  at  Brownsville,  50  at  Greensborough,  anil  30 
at  Morgantown.  A  person  sailing  or  travelling  up  the 
river  can  easily  perceive,  as  he  ascends,  that  the  coal 
banks  are  becoming  nearer  the  water's  edge,  every  hill 
he  passes;  until,  at  Greensborough  or  Morgantown, 
they  come  very  near  it.  Besides,  as  a  person  retires 
from  the  river,  and  follows  out  the  creeks  and  streams, 
he  will  find  this  stratum  on  their  shelving  banks,  and 
sometimes  forming  their  beds;  and  when  he  proceeds 
to  the  heads  of  these  streams,  he  will  find  this  stratum 
sunk  too  low  to  be  worked,  except  by  shafs.  Thus, 
about  Washington,  Pa.  there  is  not  much  coal  to  be 
found  above  the  level  of  the  water  courses.  This  stratum 
shows  itself  West  of  Pittsbuig,  on  tl.e  Steubenville  road, 
at  an  elevation  about  the  same  as  in  Coal  Hill.  It  is 
also  seen  in  the  forks  between  the  Monongahela  and 
Allegheny  rivers  in  the  vicinity  of  Pittsburg,  but  is 
broken  by  the  valley  at  East  Liberty.  It  is  also  seen 
north  of  the  Allegheny  river,  opposite  Pittsburg,  at  an 
elevation  equal  if  not  greater  than  that  of  Coal  Mill. — 
But  this  stratum  does  not  seem  to  run  west  of  the 
Franklin  road,  north  of  Pittsburg,  and  indeed  it  has  the 
appearance  of  entirely  running  out  here.  We  doubt 
whether  this  stratum  is  that  which  is  found  about  Steu- 
benville, Wellsburg,  Wheeling,  and  their  vicinities,  as 
it  probably  runs  out  west  of  Pittsburg  a  few  miles,  and 
then,  further  down  the  river,  perhaps,  No.  4  makes  its 
appearance.  But  this  we  cannot  assert  positively,  be- 
cause we  have  not  examined  the  country  with  suffi 
cient  accuracy  for  decision.  But  we  are  positive  in 
locating  No.  3  along  the  Monongahela  in  the  manner  we 
have  done. 

The  stratum  No.  3  can  also  be  traced  along  the  Penn- 
sylvania Canal.  Up  this  course,  the  stratum  comes 
nearer  the  water  as  you  ascend,  until  you  find  it  at 
Blairxville  only  about  30  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
canal.  This  bed  does  not  seem  to  make  its  appearance 
east  of  the  Chestnut  Ridge,  for  at  Johnstown  the  bank 
found  in  the  adjacent  hills,  must  be  200  or  300  feet 
above  the  bed  of  the  river.  Besides,  the  coal  bank  at 
Johnstown  is  only  about  four  feet  thick,  and  of  a  quality 
inferior  to  the  coal  at  Blairsville  or  Pittsburg- 

The  stratum  No.  2  is  probably  that  which  appears  at 
Johnstown  or  Armagh.  In  these  places  the  coal  is 
brittle,  and  does  not  possess  the  same  amount  of  bitu- 
men as  No.  3  does,  although  it  is  properly  bituminous 
coal.  No.  2,  we  suppose,  makes  its  appearance  at 
Smithfield,  about  22  mileseast  of  Uniontown,  Pa.  where 
the  coal  seems  to  be  better  than  that  at  Johnstown, 
but  not  so  good  as  the  coal  at  Uniontown,  Brownsville, 
or  Pittsburg.  It  is  piobable  that  this  is  a  continuation 
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of  the  same  stratum  which  makes  its  appearance  at 
Cumberland,  M.I.,  as  the  coal  seemed  to  be  of  the  same 
appearance  at  both  places,  as  far  as  we  could  judge  by 
a  slight  examination,  while  passing  hastily  through  the 
latter  place. 

We  cannot  find  No.  1  any  where,  as  far  as  my  infor- 
mation goes,  except  in  the  neighborhood  of  Morgan- 
town,  Va.  Unless  it  may  be  in  Somerset,  Pa.  There  is 
no  stratum  west  of  the  mountain  corresponding  to  this, 
for  it  is  No.  3  alone  that  makes  its  appearance  every 
where  in  the  valleys  of  the  Monongahela  and  Yough 
rivers,  and  their  tributary  streams,  west  of  the  western 
mountain  ridge,  except  near  Morgantown  and  Greens- 
borough.  But  it  ought  not  to  be  forgotten  that  the 
elevated  parts  of  these  neighborhoods  are  rather  protu- 
berances of  the  mountain  spires,  and  in  this  way,  per- 
haps we  may  account  for  the  existence  of  stratum  No.  1, 
Unless  it  might  be  owing  to  the  following  cause.  That, 
by  a  volcanic  eruption,  the  stratum  Nos.  1  and  2  rose 
above  the  level  of  their  horizontal  position,  which,  in 
that  ease,  must  have  been  Nos.  3  and  4.  But,  as  near 
as  we  can  ascertain,  there  is  no  such  phenomenon  to  be 
accounted  for  by  the  appearance  of  the  coal  beds  near 
Morgantown,  because  No.  3  continues  ils  uniform  stra- 
tification, first  near  Pittsburg,  and  theli  up  the  Monon- 
gahela, until  it  is  found  undei' No.  2  at  Morgantown, 
and  that  too  by  a  regular  continuation,  as  there  does 
not  appear  to  be  anv  traces  of  a  breuk  so  as  to  counten- 
ance the  opinion  that  the  stratum  was  there  inter- 
rupted. 

The  stratum  of  Somerset,  Pa.  appears  to  be  No.  1. 
It  is  much  more  elevated  than  the  beds  of  No.  2  at 
Johnstown  or  Smithfield.  Besides,  the  coal  is  peculiar. 
It  is  quite  brittle,  has  small  portions  of  bitumen,  is  diffi- 
cult to  ignite,  produces  a  dull  feeble  flame,  and  will 
not  burn  at  all  in  a  grate,  but  only  in  a  stove.  We  are 
not  certain  whether  it  would  answer  for  the  forge,  as 
il  probably  was  never  tried  for  that  purpose,  but  we 
think  it  would  not  answer- 

As  it  regards  the  strata  Nos-  4  and  5,  they  are  entire- 
ly under  the  surface  of  low  water  mark  of  the  lowest 
streams.  That  they  exist,  we  have  clear  demonstration. 
Together  with  several  thin  veins,  a  stratum  of  4  feet 
deep  was  pierced  through,  in  boring  the  salt  well  above 
the  Monongahela  bridge  near  Pittsburg.  Two  strata 
exist  near  Greensborough,  one  16,  the'  other  147"  feet 
below  the  river  bed,  and  this  last  Was  30  feet  thick,  but 
of  an  inferior  quality.  Mr.  Palmer  informed  us  that  a 
good  stratum  of  coal  existed  in  most  parts  about 
Plumpsock,  (Middletown.)and  Uniontown,  in  Fayette 
county,  Pa-,  which  could  be  worked  easier  than  the 
coal  mines  near  Kingwood,  in  England.  One  or  more 
veins  ofcoal  have  been  pierced  through  in  most  of  the 
salt  wells  on  the  Kiskiminetas  and  ConemaUgh  rivers. 
We  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  the  precise  depth 
and  thickness  of  these  strata,  although  this  could  be 
done  to  some  extent  by  strict  inquiry  from  those  who 
have  dug  the  we  lis.  Indeed  the  calculation,  as  it  re- 
spects depth  of  feet  exactly,  is  merely  conjectural. — 
But  the  continuation  of  stratum  No-  3  is  undoubted;  and 
the  existence  of  Nos.  4  and  5  is  equally  certain,  though 
their  depths  and  thickness  are  uncertain,  and  it  is  also 
uncertain  whether  they  exist  in  all  places  thr  ighout 
the  cOal  regions,  or  whether  they  exist  at  such  depths 
as  they  can  be  worked,  by  the  help  of  shafts  and  ma- 
chinery. It  is  possible  that  Nos  1  and  2  may  be  Nos.  3 
and  4  elevated  in  some  places,  yet  from  all  the  appear- 
ances from  which  we  can  judge,  we  suppose  they  are 
distinct  strata. 

We  are  not  able  to  say  any  thing  respecting  the  coal 
strata  on  the  Allegheny,  above  the  mouth  of  the  Kis- 
kiminetas not  having  travelled  through  that  country, 
yet  we  are  convinced  that  much  interesting  inform*- 
[  tion  could  be  collected  from  that  quarter.  At  Franklin 
and  south  of  it,  coal  is  abundant.  In  Mercer  and  But- 
|  ler  counties,  the  banks  arc  few,  and  coal  is  gen-rally 
|  inferior  to  that  of  Pittsburg.      Whether  No.  4  or  5  ex 
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tends  through  that  country  we  cannot  say.  It  would 
be  a  subject  well  wonh  examining  into.  It  would  also 
be  desirable  lo  know  whether  stratum  No.  3  is  the 
same  which  is  found  at  Beaver,  Steubenville,  Wheeling, 
and  their  vicinities.  Perhaps  it  might  be,  as  the  ge- 
neral dip  towards  the  south  and  south-west  might  jus- 
tify that  opinion.  But  we  suppose  it  is  a  lower  stratum; 
yet  this  cannot  be  ascertained  with  certainty,  except  by 
following  the  Ohio,  and  tracing  accurately  whether  the 
regular  process  of  stratification  is  continued.  There 
is  certainly  a  sufficient  number  of  facts  brought  to  light, 
which,  were  they  collected,  composed,  and  arranged, 
would  enable  an  accurate  examiner  to  ascertain  whether 
No.  3  is  the  same  here  and  down  the  river  from  this 
place. 

To  fix  the  precise  depths  of  Nos.  4  and  5  would  be 
important,  and  to  ascertain  whether  one  or  both  of 
them  continues  north,  towards  the  dividing  ridge  of  the 
Ohio  and  Lake  Erie  waters.  Perhaps  they  continue  to 
the  very  neighborhoods  of  the  Lake,  or  to  the  border 
of  the  alluvial  strata  formed  by  the  Lake  when  it  rose 
higher  than  it  does  now.  And  might  not  these  strata 
be  continued  even  under  the  former  bed  of  the  Lake 
and  thus  present  something  similar  to  what  exists  in 
parts  of  Scotland,  where  the  coal  bed  is  under  the  bed 
of  the  sea? 

We  have  now  written  as  much  as  the  data  on  which 
we  have  gone  will  allow  us;  and  we  have  also  thrown 
out  some  conjectures  and  made  some  inquiries,  which 
we  would  be  glad  to  have  confirmed,  corrected  or  re- 
jected by  the  certainty  of  facts  We  will  take  occasion 
for  the  present,  to  offer  two  or  three  moral  reflections, 
which  grow  out  of  the  subject. 

1.  The  abundant  supplies  of  coal  which  our  country 
affords  is  an  inexhaustible  source  of  wealth,  comfort, 
and  competency,  in  all  those  regions  of  country  where 
it  exists.  It  is  the  very  stamen  of  the  most  useful, 
external,  and  lucrative  manufactures  in  the  world.  For 
domestic  purposes,  it  goes  far  towards  the  comforts  and 
enjoyments  ot  life.  The  Almighty  has  laid  up  in  store 
for  us  these  supplies,  as  in  a  repository.  This  provision 
of  His  hand  should  lead  us  to  obey  and  serve  Him,  and 
make  a  right  use  of  all  His  blessings. 

2.  Our  hills  are  richly  supplied  with  this  useful  m'n- 
eral ,  so  that  we  have  not  to  undergo  heavy  expenses 
and  endure  much  labor  in  raising  it  from  great  depths 
in  the  earth,  as  in  England.  This  discovers  to  us  the 
merciful  arrangement  of  God.  in  thus  providing  for  our 
new  country  those  supplies  which  can  be  had  with  little 
expense  and  labor. 

3.  But  for  the  exeitions  of  future  ages  there  is  a 
reservoir  for  which  we  must  labor.  The  lesson  to  be 
learned  here  is,  that  idleness  should  be  shunned, 
and  industry  should  be  followed  by  every  human 
being. 

We  will  conclude  our  lengthy  piece,  bv  requesting 
from  our  correspondents  answers  to  the  fullowing  ques- 
tions in  a  corner  of  their  sheet. 

1.  The  number  of  coal  strata  in  your  neighborhoods"' 
The  height  of  each  above  the  channels  of  the  nearest 
streams?     The  thickness  of  these  strata? 

2.  In  digging  salt  or  other  wells,  how  many  coal 
strata  have  been  pierced  through?  Their  thickness? 
Their  depth  from  the  surface. 

3.  Any  other  information  connected  with  these 
which  euch  writer  may  think  of  importance. 


From  the  United  States  Gazette. 
UNEQUAL  TAXATION. 
It  is  a  maxim  in  all  just  governments,  that  taxation 
shall  be  equal;  or  in  other  terms,  that  the  same  rules 
for  the  assessment  of  property,  shall  be  equally  applied 
to  all  property  of  the  same  nature  and  character. 
Such  has  alwa1  s  been  the  purpose  of  the  Legislature 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  such  the  principle  which  it  has  in- 


tended to  apply  in  the  imposition  of  taxes  for  state, 
county,  city  or  local  objects.  If  deviations  from  this 
principle  have  occurred,  they  have  been  the  results  of 
accident,  or  of  the  absence  of  information. 

A  great  and  anamalous  inequality  prevails  in  the  tax- 
ation of  ground  rents,  the  consequence  of  an  oversight 
in  the  legislation  in  reference  to  such  property.  The 
extent  of  the  injury  done  to  the  holders  of  ground  rents 
subject  to  taxes,  will  be  shewn  in  this  corr.munication; 
and  all  will  admit  that  a  remedy  should  be  afforded  by 
the  legislative  powers. 

Before  exhibiting,  in  detail,  the  facts  to  support  these 
positions,  it  may  be  proper  to  state  the  rules  which 
prevail  in  estimating  real  estate  in  the  city  and  county, 
for  taxation.  All  real  property,  oiher  than  ground 
rents,  is,  after  personal  view  of  it,  valued  at  what,  in 
the  judgment  of  the  assessors  it  will  sell  for;  and  having 
ascertained  this,  they  deduct  from  the  amount  of  such 
valuation  sixty  per  cent,  and  the  remainder,  being  forty 
percent,  of  the  selling  worth  of  the  property,  is  the 
sum  on  which  taxes  are  assessed. 

Thus,  if  a  property  in  the  opinion  of  the  assessors 
will  sell  for  $20,000 

The  assessors  deduct  60  per  cent,  or  12,000 

Leaving  to  be  charged  with  taxes,  8,000 

When  gronnd  rents  were  by  an  act  of  Assembly 
made  liable  for  taxes,  the  assessors  were  directed  to 
value  them  at  ten  years  purchase,  or  ten  times  the 
amount  of  the  annual  rent.  Afterwards,  by  a  subse- 
quent law,  they  were  ordered  to  be  valued  at  twelve 
years  purchase,  or  twelve  time  the  amount  of  the  annual 
rent;  and  thus  stands  the  legislation  on  the  matter;  and 
assessments  are  since  made  accordingly. 

A  ground  rent  cf  $100  per  annum,  is  therefore  va- 
lued at  $1,200 

A  house  producing-  $100  rent  per  annum, 
and  which  would  sell  for  an  amount,  the  in- 
terest of  which  would  be  $100  per  annum  is, 
according  to  the  rule  of  assessments  before 
stated,  estimated  at  1,556  66 

From  this  the  assessors  deduct  60  per 
cent,  or  626  67 

Difference  between  thesum  chargeable  on 
the  ground  rent  property,  and  the  house, 
against  the  former  $533  34 

The  unjust  tffects  on  the  two  kinds  of  property  in 
the  city  and  county  of  Philadelphia,  consequent  to  this 
state  of  things,  wdl  be  shewn  from  accurate  documents, 
and  information  which  is  not  to  be  questioned.  The 
statement  of  the  taxes  paid,  are  made  from  the  tax 
books  and  receipts  for  taxes;  and  that  of  the  rents  paid 
by  the  tenants  of  the  same  property,  from  memoranda 
furnished  by,  or  obtained  from  them. 

A  house  and  lot  of  ground  in  High  Street,  Chesnut 
ward,  rents  for  the  sum  of  $1,250  per  annum.  This 
property  pa)  s  a  ground  rent  of  $42  67  per  annum, 
subject  to  taxes. 

The  owner  of  the  house  and  lot  yielding  $1250  per 
annum,  pays  taxes  on  the  same  amounting  to  $109  65, 
or  8|  per  eent  of  the  rent. 

The  owner  of  the  ground  rent  of  $42  67  per  annum, 
pays  taxes  on  the  same  amounting  to  $8  65,  or  20£ 
per  cent  on  the  amount  of  the  ground  rent. 

A  property  adjoining,  rents  for  $1650  per  annum, 
and  this  property  is  also  subject  to  a  ground  rent  of 
§42  67  per  annum,  subject  to  taxes. 

The  owner  of  this  property  yielding  $1650  per  an- 
num pays  taxes  on  the  same  amounting  to  $113  50,  or 
6  8  100  per  cent,  on  the  rent. 

The  owner  of  the  ground  rent  of  $42  67  per  annum, 
pays  taxes  on  the  same  amounting  to  $8  65,  or  20£  per 
cent,  on  the  amount  of  the  same  rent. 

An  adjoining  property  rents  for  $1850  per  annum. 
This  property  is  charged  with  a  ground  rent  of  $42  67 
per  annum,  subject  to  taxes. 
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The  property  yielding  §1850  rent,  pays  taxes 
amounting  to  $16<£  being  8  7-10  per  cent,  on  the  rent. 

The  ground  rent  of  §42  67,  pays  taxes  amounting 
to  $8  65,  being  20£  per  cent,  on  the  same  rent. 

A  house  and  lot  of  ground  in  North  Third  street,  Up- 
per Delaware  ward,  is  subject  to  a  ground  rent  of 
#22  40,  paying  taxes,  and  rents  for  §350  per  annum. 

The  owner  of  this  house  and  lot,  pays  taxes  on  the 
same,  amounting  to  $35  69,  or  about  10  per  cent,  on 
the  rent. 

The  taxes  on  the  same  rent  are  4  54,  or  20  1  10  per 
cent,  on  the  same. 

An  adjoining  property  rents  for  $'350  per  annum, 
and  is  subject  to  a  ground  rent,  charged  with  taxes  of 
§22  40.  The  proprietor  of  the  house  and  lot  pays 
§36  01  taxes  on  the  same,  or  about  10  1-6  per  cent 
the  rent.  The  ground  rent  pays  a  tax  of  $5  54,  or 
20  1  10  per  cent,  on  the  rent. 

In  the  county  of  Philadelphia,  these  inequalities  are 
still  greater.  The  addition  of  Corporation  and  District 
taxes,  creates  the  greater  injustice.  An  estate  at  the 
corner  of  Fifth  and  Shippen  streets,  Moyamensing,  is 
chargeable  with  a  ground  rent  of  §53  33  per  annum, 
subject  to  taxes.  This  property  rents  for  §263  yearly. 
The  owner  of  the  estate  pays  as  the  annual  taxes  §17  55, 
or  about  6|  per  cent,  on  the  rent.  The  owner  of  the 
ground  rent  pays  as  the  annual  taxes  on  the  ground 
rent  §14  40,  being  upwards  of  27  per  cent,  of  the 
same. 

For  a  property  on  Shippen  street,  above  Fifth  street, 
Moyamensing,  the  annual  rent  is  §204.  On  this  there 
is  a  ground  rent  of  21  33,  subject  to  taxes. 

The  annual  taxes  on  the  estate  are  $12  50,  or  about 
6  1-10  cent  on  the  rent.  The  taxe s  on  the  ground  rent 
are  §5  73,  or  about  27  per  cent,  of  the  same. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  exhibit  more  instances  of  these 
inequalities.  The  writer  has  fifty  cases  before  him, 
shewing  the  same  differences.  Enough  has  been  stated 
to  satisfy  the  public  of  the  injustice  of  the  present  as- 
sessments; and  no  doubt  is  entertained  that  the  legisla- 
ture will  afford  relief  when  the  subject  is  submitted  to 
them. 


PHILADELPHIA   FIREMEN. 

At  a  meeting  of  Firemen  of  Philadelphia,  held  De- 
cember 23d,  1834,  at  the  Tontine  Coffee  House,  Samuel 
Fox,  Esq.  was  called  to  the  Chair,  and  C.  J.  Jack, 
appointed  Secretary. 

On  motion,  Peter  Fritz,  Samuel  V.  Merrick,  C- J . 
Jack,  William  Roland  and  Peter  C.  Ellmaker  were  ap- 
pointed a  committee  to  draft  resolutions  expressive  of 
the  sense  of  the  meeting.  The  Committee  retired  for 
a  few  minutes  and  reported  the  following  Preamble  and 
Resolutions  ; — 

Whereas,  The  Firemen  of  the  City  of  New  York, 
through  Abraham  Hatfield,  and  others,  thought  pro- 
per to  banter  the  Firemen  of  Philadelphia  with  a  chal- 
lenge, in  the  following  words  : — 

"  Mr.  Kerrison  is  authorised  to  bet  one  thousand  dol- 
lars that  two  of  our  New  York  Engines  can  overrun  any 
one  Philadelphia  Engine  in  fifieen  minutes,  under  the 
following  arrangement:  The  two  New  York  Engines 
are  to  draw  water  from  the  dock,  and  play  into  the 
Philadelphia  Engine,  the  Philadelphia  Engine  to  be  one 
half  full  of  water  at  commencement,  and  to  play  but 
two  streams  from  the  box  or  gooseneck — all  the  En- 
gines to  play  through  50  feet  of  hose,  providing  the 
corporation  will  allow  us  to  take  the  Engines  to  Phila- 
delphia. 

ABRAHAM  HATFIELD, 

For  self  and  others 

New  York,  Nov.  11th,  1834. 


being  calculated  to  improperly  arouse  the  feelings  and 
excite  the  passions  of  our  Firemen.  And  Whereas, 
the  Philadelphia  Firemen,  willing  to  rest  their  claims 
to  public  regard  upon  the  services  which  they  had  ren- 
dered to  the  community,  but  not  disinclined  to  meet 
their  adversaries  upon  their  own  ground,  although  al- 
together denying  the  usefulness  or  propriety  of  the  ex- 
periments they  proposed  to  them,  resolved  to  take  up 
the  offer,  and  for  that  purpose  made  every  effort  to  ad- 
just with  the  New  York  Firemen  the  preliminaries,  so 
as  to  preserve  the  equal  rights  of  the  parties,  and  de- 
termine, with  firmness  and  justice,  the  result — which, 
owing  to  a  constant  change  of  position,  and  variation 
from  the  original  proposal  on  the  part  of  the  New  York 
Firemen,  they  were  unable  to  accomplish.  —  And 
whereas,  the  New  York  Firemen,  anxious  to  persuade 
the  public  of  their  right  to  the  honor  of  victory,  without 
being  willing  to  earn  their  dripping  laurels  by  the  prow  - 
ess  of  their  arms,  have  vain  gloriously  boasted  through 
their  public  prints,  that  our  Firemen  "backed  out  of 
the  contest" — thus  in  a  second  instance  implicating  the 
capacity,  courage,  and  superiority  of  usefulness  of  the 
Philadelphia  Firemen. 

Therefore  resolved,  That  being  thus  publicly  assail- 
ed, we  do  believe  it  to  be  our  duty  to  the  public,  as 
well  as  to  the  Fire  Department  of  this  city,  to  vindicate 
our  character  from  all  such  imputations,  by  an  unequi- 
vocal and  prompt  acceptance  of  the  challenge  exactly 
as  made  in  the  communication  of  the  said  Abraham  Hat- 
field. 

Resolved,  That  Samuel  Fox,  Peter  Fritz,  Samuel  V. 
Merrick,  Thomas  F.  Frith,  John  Price  Wetheiill, 
Charles  J.  Jack,  Peter  C.  Ellmaker,  William  Rowland, 
Horatio  (J.  Rowley,  John  Allen,  Ficder'u  k  A.  Huber, 
and  Jacob  B.  Lancaster,  be  a  committee  to  meet  any 
committee  appointed  by  the  New  York  Firemen  to  de- 
posit the  sum  of  One  Thousand  Dollars  upon  our  part 
in  the  hands  of  such  persons  as  the  Joint  Committee 
may  select. 

Resolved,  That  said  Committee  be  authorised  to 
make  every  needful  and  necessary  arrangement  to  final- 
ly adjust  the  dispute,  and  as  far  as  the  gaining  or  losing 
the  bet  can  determine  it,  settle  the  question  of  relative 
merit  and  qualifications. 

Resolved,  That  the  proceedings  of  th's  meeting  be 
published  signed  by  the  Chairman  and  Secretary. 

SAMUEL  FOX,  Chairman. 

C.  J.  Jack,  Secretary. 


From  Poulson's  .American  Daily  Advertiser. 
PHILADELPHIA    DISPENSARY. 

ANNUAL    HF.POUT. 

Five  thousand  and  forty-seven  patients  have  been 
under  care  of  this  Institution,  since  list  report,  viz: — 
Remaining  from  last  year, 
Admitted  since  that  time, 

Of  whom  the  number  recovered  is 

Dead, 

Relieved, 

Irregular  and  uncertain, 

Remaining  under  care, 


RECEIPTS. 

Balance  from  last  year, 
Annual  Contributions, 
Interest  on  Bonds  and  Mortgages, 
Ground  Rent, 
Dividends  on  Stock, 
|  House  Rent, 
From  the  Administrators  of  Dr.  Charles 
Brown, 

Winch  indication  of    opinion,  was  justly  considered  '  Donation, 
by  the  Firemen  of  Philadelphia  as  an  at  empt  to  dispoil  (  Life  Subscription  from  George  Harrison, 
them  of  that  reputation  so  well  earned  by  them,  and    Balance  due  Treasurer- 
universally  admitted   by  the  American   public,  and  as  ! 


-5047 

$33  25 
370  00 
405  00 
1(5  00 
359  50 
424  07 

286  00 
5  00 
50  00 
77  06 

2114  88 
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COMMON  SCHOOL  LAW. 
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EXPENDITURES. 
House  expenses, 
Medical  Expenses, 
Stationary; 
Taxes  anil  Repairs, 
Apothecary's  Salary  and  Donation, 
Collector's  Commissions, 


$377  63 
1157  34 
23  10 
34  61 
500  00 
22  20 

$2114  88 


Tn  looking  over  the  past  year  it  will  be  a  source  of 
gratification  to  the  Contributors  to  reflect  on  the  large 
amount  of  good  which  has  been  dispensed  by  this 
Institution.  The  Philadelphia  Dispensary  during  that 
period  lias  not  only  administered  medical  aid  gratuit- 
ously to  more  than  five  thousand  needy  individuals, 
but  it  has  carried  joy  and  comfort  into  the  bosom  of 
hundreds  of  poor  families,  who  otherwise  would  have 
now  been  languishing  in  penury  and  sorrow.  The 
number  of  patients  which  has  been  attended  this  year, 
exceeds  by  several  hundred,  that  of  any  other  one 
year  since  its  establishment,  thus  showing  a  gradual 
increase  and  continued  extension  of  the  design  of  its 
original  founders. 

The  managers  of  the  Dispensary,  notwithstanding 
they  have  cause  to  be  well  satisfied  with  the  vigor  and 
efficiency  with  which  its  operations  have  been  con- 
ducted, nevertheless  believe,  that  if  the  design  and 
scope  of  this  Institution  were  more  intimately  under- 
stood by  their  fellow  citizens  generally,  and  were  the 
benefits  to  be  derived  from  it,  more  justly  appreciated 
by  those  who  are  the  proper  object  of  iis  care,  a  much 
greater  number  would  be  enabled  annually  to  partake 
of  its  proferred  aid.  With  this  view  then,  they  would 
again  urge  on  the  contributors  as  well  as  other  charita- 
bly disposed  persons,  to  keep  this  Institution  in  re- 
membrance, and  whenever  suitable  objects  present 
themselves  to  recommend  them  to  its  care.  To  obtain 
this,  no  order  from  a  manager — recommendation  from 
a  contributor — or  indeed  any  other  preparatory  step  is 
at  all  necessary.  For  want  ol  understanding  this,  and 
from  a  too  general  belief  that  admittance  into  this 
Charity  requires  some  complex  introductory  process; 
it  is  believed,  that  many  indigent  persons  have  been 
discouraged  from  seeking  succour  at  our  doors.  Nothing 
however  of  the  kind  is  required;  on  the  contrary  any 
Respectable,  poor  person  without  distinction  of  country 
or  of  color,  may  avail  himself  of  the  advantages  of  this 
establishment,  by  simply  applying  therefor  at  the  Dis- 
pensary. WILLIAM  WHITE,  President. 
Caspah  Wis'tar,  Secretary. 


Increase  of  county  rates  and 

levies,  153,973  79 

203,332  16 

Fund  for  1833,  282,441  64, 

Interest  on  tiie  same  for  one  year.  14,122  08. 

Amount  transferred  to  the  fund  of  1st 
April,  1834,  viz: 
Proceeds  of  Lands  and  land 

office  fees,  44,673  16  ' 

Increase  of  county  rates  and 

levies,  182,875  84 

Premium  on  the  Merchants 

and  Manufacturers  Bank 

of  Pittsburg,   per   act  of 

29th  March,  1833,  59,797  89 

287,545  8ft 


Fund  for  1834, 

Interest  on  the  same  for  one  year, 

Amount  transferable  from 
the  1st  of  April,  till  the 
31st  October,  1834,  123,203  26 

Probable  amount  receiva- 
ble from  1st  November, 
1334,  till  1st  April,  1835,     126,796  74 


583,910  61 
29,195  53. 


250,000 


COMMON  SCHOOL  FUND, 
"^he  following  report  of  the  situation  of  the  Common 
School  Fund,  was  made  lo  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, on  Wednesday  last  >n  pursuance  of  a  resolution 
pf  that  body-  It  embraces  much  valuable  information, 
and,  will,  no  doubt,  be  vead  with  considerable  interest. 

Harrisburg,  December  16,  18.34. 
Hon.  James  Thompson, 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

$ir — In  obedience  to  a  resolution  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  15th  instant,relative  to  the  Com- 
mon School  Fund,  the  Commissioners  of  the  said  fund 
respectfully  submit  the  following  information. 

Amount  transferred  to  the  Common  School  Fund/on 
the  first  of  April,  18S2,  under  the  act  of  April,  1831, 
being  the  proceeds  of  Lands  and  Land  Office  Fees, 

$75,342  37 
interest  on,  the  same  for  one  year,  3,767  11 

Amount  transferred  on  the  1st  of  April, 
1833,  viz: 
proceeds  of  Lands  and  land 

office  fees,  49,358  37 


Probable  fund  for  1835,  863,106  14 

Interest  thereon  for  one  year,  43,155  30 
Probable  amount  to  be  transferred  on  the 

1st  April,  1836,  250,000  00 

Probable  fund  for  1836,  1,156,26144 

Interest  thereon  for  one  year,  57,813  07 

Probable  amount  to  be  transferred  on  the 
1st  April,  1837,  calculating  on  the  ex- 
piration of  the  act  of  1831,  increasing 
county  rates  and  levies,  200,000  00 

Probable  fund  for  1837,  1,414,074  51 

Interest  thereon  for  one  year,  70,703  72 

Probable  amount  transferable  on  the  1st 

April,  1838,  50,000  00 


Probable  fund  for  1838, 
Interest  thereon  for  one  year, 
Probable   amount  transferable  on  the  1st 
April,  1839, 

Probable  fund  for  1839, 
Interest  thereon  for  one  year, 
Probable  amount  transferable  on  the  1st 
April,  1840, 


1,534,778  23 
76,738  91 


50,000  00 


1,661,517  14 
83,075  85 


50,000  00 


Probable  fund  for  1840,  1,794,592  99 

Interest  thereon  for  one  year,  89,729  64 

Probable  amount  transferable  on  the  1st 

April,  1841,  50,000  00 


Probable  fund  for  1841,  1,934,322  63 

Interest  thereon  from  1st  April,  1841,  till 
January,  1842,  72,537  10 

$2,006  859  73 

It  tl.vus  appears  that  the  common  school  fund  will 
amount  to  a  stun  sufficient  to  produce  $100,000  annu- 
ally between  the  1st  of  April,  1841,  and  the  ls,t  of  Ja- 
nuary, 1842. 

In  the  foregoing  statement  is  included  the  sum  of 
$16,534  65,  lately  received  from  the  Bank  of  Pitts- 
burg,  under  the  provision  of  the  act  for  its  re-charter, 
which,  will  be  added  to  the  fund  on  the  1st  of  April 
next. 

It  is  presumed  that  the  sums  appropriated  to  the 
school  fund.are  yet  to  be  received  under  the  provisions, 
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of  the  act  of  17th  January,  1834,re-chartering  the  Bank 
of  Pittsburg,  and  the  act  of  11th  March,  1834,  re  char- 
tering the  Schuylkill  Bunk,  will  reduce  the  period  in 
the  above  calculation  at  least  one  year. 

The  commissioners  have  predicated  the  estimate  on 
the  supposition  that  the  tax  on  real  properly  will  cease 
in  the  year  1836;  but  as  much  of  the  tax  assessed  ii 
former  years  will  not  be  paid  into  the  treasury  till  1837 
they  have  estimated  the  payments  in  that  year,  from  the 
above  sources,  and  land  office  money  at  $200,000. 

With  respect  to  the  last  clause  of  the  resolution  it 
would  be  difficult  to  make  an  estimate  which  could  be 
relied  upon  with  any  degree  of  certainty.  This  would 
probably  extend  to  the  year  1850.  In  the  mean  time, 
such  must  be  the  inevitable  changes  in  the  finances  of 
the  commonwealth, as  to  make  any  estimate  at  this  time 
unavailable  for  useful  purposes.  If  $75,000  be  taken 
out  of  the  school  fund  annually  from  1835,  it  is  pre- 
sumed it  would  not  produce  an  annual  interest  of 
$100,000,  before  the  above  period,  viz:  1850. 
We  have  the  honor  to  be, 

Verv  respectfully,  yours, 

JAMES  F1NOLAY, 
DANIEL   STUKGEON, 
SAMUEL  WORKMAN, 
Commissioners  of  the  School  Fund 


From  the  Minor's  Journal. 
COAL  TRADE. 
The  navigation  is  now  closed  for  the  season.  We 
give  below  the  quantity  of  Coal  despatched  to  market 
in  the  years  1830  and  1834,  from  the  different  regions, 
together  with  ihe  annual  consumption  of  Coal  for  the 
last  three  years. 

1833.  1834. 

Schuylkill  254,000  224,000 

Lehigh  123,000  106,000 

Lackawanna  111,000  40,000 


488,000 
370,000 


370,000 


Decrease  in  the  supply  this  year,  one  hundred  and 
eighteen  thousand  tons. 

The  consumption  of  Anthracite  Coal,  as  near  as  can 
be  ascertained,  was  in 

Tuns.  Annual  Increase . 
1831                 177,000 
1882                 329,000  152,000 

1833  413,000  84,000 

The  supply  this  year  only  amounts  to  370,000 — to 
this  must  be  "added  about  120,000  tons  not  consumed, 
remaining  in  the  ditlerent  markets  on  the  opening  of 
the  navigation  last  spring,  which  will  make  the  supply 
for  the  present  year  490, U00  tons.  Should  the  increase 
of  the  consumption  during  the  present  year  be  only 
equal  to  last  years,  (and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  it  will  be  greater,  in  consequence  of  the  article  be- 
ing cheaper,)  every  ton  of  coal  in  the  market  will  be 
consumed  by  the  opening  of  the  navigation  next 
spring. 

From  the  Philadelphia  Gazette, 
PROCEEDINGS  OF  COUNCILS. 

Thursday  Evening,  Dec.  Wh,  1834. 

SELECT  COUNCIL. 

Mr.  Keating  presented  a  petition  from  sundry  citizens 
In  relation  to  a  Canal  on  the  west  side  of  the  Schuylkill 
river,  praying  Council  to  appoint  a  committee  to  inves- 
tigate the  subject,  before  any  measures  are  taken  to 
oppose  said  project  as  now  before  the  legislature. 


Mr.  Keating  moved  to  reler  the  petition  to  a  joint 
committee. 

Council  went  into  a  committee  of  the  whole,  on  the 
subject  of  the  petition,  Mr.  Lippincott  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Meredith  said  he  would  avail  himself  of  the  pre- 
sent occasion  to  say  a  lew  words  in  relation  to  the  pro- 
ceedings of  Council,  on  the  subject  of  the  Western  Ca- 
nal, at  the  last  meeting.  On  that  occasion  he  had  voted 
with  the  majority  in  ordering  a  remonstrance  to  be  pre- 
pared to  be  laid  before  the  legislature.  Although  he 
had  voted  as  a  member  of  Council,  and  not  in  his  capaci- 
ty as  President,  he  had  been  singled  out  as  the  obnox- 
ious member,  and  made  the  subject  of  severe  comment 
in  the  newspapers.  He  knew  of  no  reason  why  he 
should  have  been  selected,  as  the  special  object  of  cen- 
sure,  but  conscious  that  he  had  acted  from  correct  mo- 
tives, in  giving  the  vote  to  which  exception  had  been 
taken,  it  gave  him  no  uneasiness. 

Mr.  M.  considered  this  the  proper  place  for  explanation, 
and  he  should  therefore  state  his  views  on  the  subject. 

At  the  time  that  the  subject  of  a  Canal  on  the  west 
side  of  the  Schuylkill  was  urged  upon  the  legislature 
last  year,  a  petition  on  the  subject  was  presented  to 
Councils.  On  that  petition  a  con.mittee  was  appoint- 
ed, and  a  report  presented  and  acted  upon.  Councils 
believed  that  the  Canal  would  be  prejudicial  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  city,  and  they  therefore  ordered  a  remon- 
strance against  the  measure  to  be  laid  before  the  legis- 
lature. At  the  present  sesson  of  the  legislature  the 
same  subject  has  been  renewed,  but  until  the  appear- 
ance of  the  petition,  just  presented  to  Council,  there 
has  been  no  renewal  of  the  appl  cation  for  the  action  of 
this  body.  It  was  for  this  reason  that  he  had  voted 
against  the  appointment  of  a  committee  at  the  last 
meeting.  Then  there  was  no  application  for  a  fresh  in- 
vestigation of  the  subject,  and  no  information  before 
Councils  of  a  character  calculated  to  change  the  views 
of  the  report  of  last  year,  and  he  was  therefore  content 
to  leave  the  matter  on  the  old  ground.  Now,  how- 
ever, a  respectable  application  for  a  new  investigation 
has  been  made,  and  he  would  therefore  vote  for  the 
appointment  of  a  special  committee. 

The  motion  for  the  appointment  of  a  commitiee  was 
agreed  to,  and  Messrs.  Keating,  Price  and  Eyre  ap- 
pointed on  the  part  of  Select  Council.  Common  Coun- 
cil concurred,  and  appointed  Messrs.  Chandler,  Burke 
and  Canby. 

Mr.  Lippincott,  from  the  committee  on  the  Girard 
Estates,  reported  an  ordinance  appropriating  the  sum 
of  $1,550,  out  of  the  monies  in  the  hands  of  the  Trea- 
surer.belongingto  the  Girard  Estates,  and  at  the  dispo 
sal  of  the  corporation,  to  pay  annuities  under  the  will 
of  Stephen  Girard,  for  the  year  1835.  The  ordinance 
was  agreed  to,  and  concurred  in  by  Common  Council. 

Mr.  Eyte,from  the  committee  on  Delaware  wharves, 
made  the  annexed  report.  The  item  relating  to 
Gregory  Para,  was  agreed  to — the  other,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Chestnut  street  landing,  was  laid  on  the  table. 

The  Committee  on  Delaware  Wharves  to  whom  the 
subjects  were  referred,  respectfully  report,  That  in 
the  case  of  Gregory  Para,  relative  to  a  claim  of  dam- 
ages,occasioned  by  the  regulation  of  Delaware  Avenue, 
for  ashed  or  small  building,  the  rent  of  which  was 
given  him  by  Paul  Beck,  jr.  Esq.,  are  of  opinion  that 
said  Gregory  Para  has  no  claim  whatever  on  the  City, 
inasmuch  as  the  jury  have  already  assessed  the  dam- 
ages fur  the  property  as  belonging  to  Paul  Beck,  jr. 
Esq. 

They  therefore  desire  to  be  discharged  from  the  fur- 
ther consideration  of  the  subject. 

The  Committee  further  report,  that  they  have  con- 
dered  the  application  of  W.  .1.  Watson,  on  behalf  of 
>e  C.  &  A.  R.  R.  C,  and  Nathan  Davidson  on  behalf 
of  the  N.  C.  £t  F.  T.  R.  II.  C  desiring  a  base  of  Chest- 
nut street  landing  for  ten  i/eurs  to  commence  at  the  ex- 
piration of  the  present  lease,  are  of  opinion  that  it  will 
not  be  conducive  to  the  interests  of  the  city  to  grant 
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the  request  of  the  applicants,  being  impressed  with  the 
belief  that  the  rent  paid  for  that  property  is  too  low, 
and  that  no  city  property  should  be  leased  for  so  long  a 
time  as  they  desire. 

MANUEL  EYRE, 
WM.  H.  KEATING, 
JOHN  VV1EGAND, 
'HIOS.   LANCASTER, 
JOHN  DARRAGH, 
MEKR1T  CANBY, 

Committee. 

The  President  presented  a  communication  from  N. 
Gevelot,  the  artist  employed  by  Councils  to  present  a 
bust  of  the  late  Stephen  Guard,  stating  that  said  bust 
is  now  finished,  and  asking  Councils  to  view  the  same 
at  his  work-shop.  On  motion  of  Mr.  Weigand  the  invita- 
tion was  accepted. 

Mr-  Price,  in  his  place,  read  an  ordinance,  providing 
for  the  issue  of  new  certificates  in  all  transfers  of  the 
funded  debt  of  the  corpora' ion.  The  ordinance  was 
read  three  times  and  passed.  Common  Council  con- 
curred, with  a  slight  amendment. 

Mr.  Lippincott  offered  a  resolution  directing  the 
Building  Committee  of  the  Girard  College,  to  report  to 
Councils,  at  the  next  meeting,  a  full  statement  of  the 
present  state  of  the  College  buildings,  to  be  communi- 
cated to  the  Legislature.  Agreed  to-  Common  Coun- 
cil concurred. 

Mr.  Roach  offered  a  resolution  directing  thai  500  ad- 
ditional copies  of  Mr.  Merrick's  report  on  Gas  be  print- 
ed, and  providing  for  their  distribution  among  the 
members  of  Councils.  Also  directing  that  said  report 
be  published  in  one  or  more  of  the  daily  newspapers, 
adopted. 

Mr.  Lippincott  offered  a  resolution  instructing  the 
Watering  Committee  to  present  to  Councils  the  pro- 
bable consequences  to  the  Water  works,  at  Fail-mount, 
of  the  construction  of  a  canal  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Schuylkill,  upon  the  adoption  of  which,  the  ayes  and 
nays  were  as  follows: — 

Ayes — Messrs.  Lewis,  Lippincott,  Meredith,  Mc 
Creedy,  Price,  Roach,  Wetherill— 7. 

Nays — Messrs.  Barclay, Eyre,  Keating,  Weigand — 4. 

COMMON  COUNCIL. 

The  President  presented  a  communication  from  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
inviting  Councils  to  be  present  at  the  inauguration  of  the 
Provost  of  that  institution,  on  Monday  next.  On  mo- 
tion the  invitation  was  accepted.  Select  Council  con- 
curred. 

Mr.  Warner  presented  a  petition  from  citizens  re- 
siding in  the  vicinity  of  Chestnut  and  Sixth  streets, 
praying  for  an  enlargement  in  the  openings  to  the  cul- 
vert in  that  neighbourhood,  the  present  openings  be- 
ing inadequate  to  carry  off  the  water.  Mr.  Wetherill, 
in  the  Select  Council,  presented  a  petition  of  similar 
tenor.  Referred  to  the  paving  committee,  with  power 
to  act. 

Mr.  Fraley  presented  a  petition  praying  for  the  re- 
paving  of  the  pavement  in  Race  street,  near  the  public 
square.  Mr.  Wetherill,  in  Select  Council,  presented 
an  application  of  a  like  nature.  Referred  to  paving 
committee. 

Mr.  Dunlap  presented  a  petition  praying  for  the  con 
struction  of  a  culvert  to  carry  off  the  water  from  the 
vicinity  of  Bread  and  Race  streets,  which  have  accu- 
mulated in  large  quantities.  Mr  Wetherill,  in  Select 
Council,  presented  one  of  a  like  character.  Referred 
to  paving  committee. 

Mr.  Chandler  presented  a  petition  in  relation  to  the 
proposed  canal  on  the  west  side  of  the  Schuylkill,  of  a 
character  similar  to  that  presented  in  Select  Council, 
by  Mr-  Keating.  Referred  to  a  special  committee,  as 
above  stated- 


To  the  Select  and  Common  Councils  of  the  City  of  Phila- 
delphia. 

The  memorial  of  the  subscribers  respectfully  repre- 
sents— That  there  are  now  pending  before  the  Legisla- 
ture of  Pennsylvania,  applications  from  the  city  of  Phila- 
delphia, and  various  counties  of  the  State,  to  incorpo- 
rate a  company  to  construct  a  canal  on  the  west  side  of 
the  Schuylkill. 

The  trade  of  the  interior  is  so  nearly  connected  with 
the  city's  prosperity  that  we  should  be  cautious  how  we 
oppose  efforts  to  increase  and  improve  that  irade,  un- 
less they  are  at  variance  with  our  own  welfare.  We 
believe  it  due  to  a  subject  so  important  to  ourselves — 
to  the  counties  who  are  urging  it — and  to  the  dignity 
of  the  Legislature,  that  Councils  should  carefully  inves- 
tigate the  matter;  and  therefore  respectfully  desire  that 
the  Select  and  Common  Councils  will  appoint  a  special 
committee  for  the  purpose. 

Philadelphia,  Dec.  1834. 

Dr.  Paul  offered  a  resolution  directing  the  Board  of 
Managers  of  the  Wills'  Hospital,  to  prepare  a  state- 
ment of  their  expenditures,  up  to  January  1st,  1835, 
and  present  the  same  to  the  next  meeting  of  Councils. 

It  was  stated  by  Dr.  Paul,  that  the  greater  portion 
of  the  expenditures  up  to  the  present  time  had  been 
incurred  for  furniture  and  for  completing  the  necessa- 
ry arrangements  of  the  house  and  grounds.  These 
were,  by  the  will  and  ordinance  to  be  deducted  from 
the  principal  of  the  Wills'  fund.  It  was  desirable  now 
to  have  the  fund  permanently  settled  so  that  the  ex- 
penses hereafter  shall  not  exceed  the  income. 

The  resolution  was  adopted.  In  Select  Counci',  it 
was  postponed  for  the  present. 

The  resolution  from  Select  Council,  in  relation  to 
printing  extra  copies  of  Mr.  Merrick's  report,  elicited 
an  animated  debate,  in  which  Mr.  Williams,  Mr.  War- 
ner, Mr.  Gilder,  Mr.  Fraley,  Mr.  Chandler,  and  Mr. 
Dunlap,  took  part. 

The  clause  in  the  resolution,  relating  to  newspapers, 
was  finally  striken  out,  by  the  casting  vote  of  the  Pre- 
sident, when  the  resolution,  so  amended  was  adopted. 


From  the  Gazette  and  Intelligencer. 

PENNSYLVANIA  IRON. 

From  a  notice  in  the  newspapers  and  some  inquiries 
upon  the  subject,  we  find  that  M.  B.  Buckley,  Esq.  of 
Potlsville,  has  actually  succeeded  in  puddling  Iron  with 
Anthracite  coal.  The  value  of  this  discovery  to  the 
interests  of  the  State,  and  the  general  advantages  of 
the  country,  may  be  estimated  by  the  fact  that  it  will 
enable  us  to  compete  with  foreign  countries,  in  the 
manufacture  of  Rail  Road  Iron.  The  saung  in  fuel 
alone  will  be  from  fifteen  to  twenty  dollars  per  ton,  and 
when  we  take  into  view  the  inexhaustible  mines  of  iron 
and  coal  that  run  parallel  to  each  other,  in  the  Schuyl- 
kill region;  we  cannot  but  imagine  other  advantages 
that  will  completely  settle  the  question  of  competition. 
We  have  then  to  estimate  the  extent  of  the  contem- 
plated public  works  in  the  country,  and  consider  the 
ability  this  discovery  will  give  to  supply  the  demand, 
when  the  importance  of  such  advantages  may  be  clear- 
ly ascertained. 

The  quantity  of  iron  required  for  a  double  track  of 
Rail  road,  one  mile  in  length,  may  assist  in  our  calcu- 
lations, and  as  it  exceeds  the  estimate  of  all  who  are  not 
actually  engaged  in  laying  it  down,  it  may  be  interesting 
to  those  who  view  the  prosperity  of  the  country  as  a 
public  blessing. 

The  Columbia  road  being  partly  constructed  of  iron 
of  the  same  dimensions  as  the  Liverpool  and  Manches- 
ter road,  we  will  make  the  calculation  upon  the  same 
data— 

For  one  mile  double  track,  the  whole  length  would 
be, 
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7,040  yards  at  35  lbs.  per  yard  246,400  lbs. 

7,840  chairs      15     ■«  each  117,600   " 

13,360  spikes       i     ••      «'  7,840    " 

371,840 
or  about  one   hundred  and  sixty-nine  tons;  this  multi- 
plied by   eighty-one  miles,  would  be  30, 1 19,040  lbs. 
equal  to  13,690  tons! 

The  Camden  and  Amboy  road,  is  constructed  with 
iron  of  different  dimensions;  the  bars  are  fifteen  feet 
long  and  weigh  two  hundred  and  thirteen  lbs.  For  a 
double  track  one  mile,  it  would  require  1408  bars 
weighing  213  lbs.  equal  to  299,909  lbs.;  this  multiplied 
by  sixty-one  miles,  the  whole  amount  would  be 
18,293,644  lbs.  without  chairs  or  spikes;  equal  to  8,315 
tons  for  the  whole  work. 

The  demand  for  rail  road  iron  must  be,  in  the  pre- 
sent prosperous  condition  of  the  country,  almost  with 
out  limit.  We  therefore  think  Mr.  Buckly,  de- 
serves the  thanks  of  the  community  for  his  perseve- 
rance, and  we  sincerely  hope  he  will  be  amply  reward- 
ed for  his  enterprize.  To  complete  the  manufacture  of 
iron  we  want  only  the  smelting  with  Anthracite  Coal, 
and  to  induce  our  enterprising  mechanics  to  pursue  the 
subject;  we  think  that  our  legislature  would  confer  an 
everlasting  benefit  by  offering  a  premium  for  the  dis- 
covery. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

From  the  Gazette  and  Intelligencer. 
IRON. 

Messrs.  Editors — A  late  communication  in  your  pa- 
per on  the  subject  of  "  Puddling  Iron  with  Anthracite 
coal,"  has  induced  me  to  inform  the  public  that  at  least 
2-5  tons  of  Iron  were  puddled  at  Phoenixville,  in  the 
year  1827— part  of  the  Iron  was  made  into  Boiler  Iron 
and  proved  to  be  first  quality.  The  fact  at  that 
day  was  well  known  to  many  really  scientific  gentle- 
men in  Philadelphia.  They  then  had  some  slight  cause 
to  boast  of  the  discovery,  yet  they  did  not  make  much 
noise  about  it  because  they  well  knew  that  Bituminous 
coal  was  equally  as  abundant  in  Pennsylvania  as  the 
Anthracite, and  that  although  Anthracite  could  puddle 
Iron,  yet  it  never  would  or  could  supersede  the  use  of  Bi- 
tuminous Coal. 

I  could  name  some  half  dozen  Pennsylvanians  who 
for  at  least  six  years  have  been  acquainted  with  the 
trifling  knowledge  that  Anthracite  coal  could  be  used 
to  puddle  Iron. 

Is  the  great  noise  which  we  now  hear  on  this  subject 
meant  to  get  up  another  Anthracite  mania?  I  believe 
it  is— and  advise  those  unacquainted  in  these  matters  to 
avoid  the  evident  humbug. 

A  PENNSYLVANIA  IRON  MASTER. 


of  Lithotripsy  published  in  the  last  number  of  the 
American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences,  I  determi- 
ned to  visit  Philadelphia  and  place  myself  under  his 
care,  in  order  to  submit  to  this  operation.  I  arriv- 
ed in  your  city  on  the  26th  of  November,  and  on 
the  3d  of  this  month,  (December),  Dr.  Randolph  per- 
formed the  first  operation  in  the  presence  of  my  son, 
Dr.  William  Fahnestock.  Having  introduced  the  in- 
strument into  my  bladder,  the  Doctor  succeeded  in  a 
few  minutes  in  catching  the  stone  and  crushing  it,  which 
he  repeated  three  several  times  and  then  withdrew  the 
instrument.  I  cannot  say  this  operation  did  not  cause 
me  pain.  I  was  only  confined,  however,  to  my  bed  for 
a  few  hours,  and  did  not  lose  a  single  meal  in  conse- 
quence of  it.  I  continued  for  several  days  after  the 
operation  to  pass  out  fragments  of  stone,  and  felt  so 
much  relieved  thas  I  thought  I  was  quite  cured.  Dr. 
Randolph  however  assured  me  this  was  not  the  case, 
and  on  the  8ih  inst.  he  performed  another  operation, 
which  was  attended  with  similar  results.  I  now  feel 
entirely  free  from  all  the  painful  symptoms  which  I  so 
long  endured,  and  believe  myself  rid  of  the  complaint, 
inamuch  as  I  have  sounded  my  bladder  very  carefully 
and  cannot  detect  any  fragment  remaining, 
Very  respectfnlly,  vour  obedient  servant, 

SAMUEL  FAHNESTOCK,  M.  D. 
December  16,  1834.  of  Lancaster,  Pa. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  National  National  Gazette. 

Sm:  Knowing  you  to  feel  a  deep  interest  in  the 
advancement  of  every  thing  appertaining  to  the  Sci- 
ences, and  believing  that  the  following  account  of  my 
case  will  not  prove  uninteresting  to  the  readers  of  your 
valuable  journal,  I  hereby  send  it  to  you  for  publica- 
tion: 

I  am  70  years  of  age,  and  have  been  afflicted  with 
the  symptoms  of  Stone  in  the  Bladder  for  about  three 
years,  and  upon  several  occasions  during  that  period 
I  parsed  a  considerable  quantity  of  calculous  matter, 
of  a  dark  color  and  having  a  granulated  appearance. 
I  am  of  the  opinion  that  these  calculi  formed  in  the 
kidney  in  consequence  of  a  violent  injury  which  I  re- 
ceived upon  that  part  many  years  since  from  a  fall 
from  my  horse;  they  descended  into  the  bladder,  and 
finally  formed  a  lodgn.ent  near  to  its  neck,  and  pro. 
duced  the  usual  train  of  distressing  symptoms  attend- 
ant upon  this  terrible  disorder. 

Having  read  the  account  of  Dr.  J.  Randolph'*  cases 


[  From  Poulson's  American  Daily  Advertiser. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 

Inauguration  of  the  Phovost. 

The  ceremonies  of  the  Inauguration  of  the  Rev. 
Doctor  Ludlow,  as  Provost  of  the  University,  were 
witnessed  on  Monday,  the  22d  Dec.  inst.  by  a  very 
numerous  assemblage,  at  the  Musical  Fund  Hall,  in 
Locust  street. 

At  eleven  o'clock  a  procession  was  formed  at  the 
University,  consisting  of  the  Students  of  the  Collegiate 
and  Medical  Departments,  the  pupils  of  the  University 
Schools,  the  Faculties  of  Arts  and  Medicine,  the  Trus- 
tees of  the  University,  the  Judges  of  the  United  States 
and  State  Courts,  the  Committee  of  the  Legislature,  the 
Select  and  Common  Councils  of  the  City,  the  Rev. 
Clergy,  &c. 

The  procession  passed  to  the  Hall,  where  the  exer- 
cises were  held.  They  were  opened  by  a  prayer  from 
the  Right  Uev.  Bishop  Onderdonk.  The  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  of  Inauguration,  John  Sergeant,  Esq., 
addressed  the  audience  in  relation  to  the  present  con- 
dition and  future  prospects  of  the  University;  he  then 
introduced  to  them  the  Rev.  John  Ludlow,  D.  D.  as 
Provost  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  The  Pro- 
vost then  delivered  his  inaugural  address,  and  the  ex- 
ercises were  closed  with  prayer  by  the  Rev.  Albert 
Barnes.  The  greatest  attention  and  most  lively  enthu- 
siasm were  manifested  throughout  the  exercises  by 
the  audience,  who  filled  the  spacious  room  where  they 
were  held. 

A  copy  of  the  Inaugural  Address  of  Dr.  Ludlow,  has 
been  requested  for  publication  by  the  trustees  of  the 
University. 

By  order  of  the  Board,  the  introductory  statement  by 
Mr.  Sergeant  is  herewith  published  as  follows: 

"  Friends  and  Fellow  Citizens, 

In  giving  an  extended  invitation  to  our  fellow  citi- 
zens, to  participate  in  this  day's  ceremony,  the  trustees 
of  the  University  have  been  influenced  no  less  by  a 
sense  of  duty  to  the  public,  than  by  the  hope  that  from 
every  occsion  like  the  present,  there  may  ari-e  a  renew- 
ed interest  on  the  part  of  the  community  in  the  institu- 
tion committed  to  our  charge.     We  are  but  trustees. — 

We  have  not  founded  nor  endowed  the    University 

We  derive  from  it  n<>  peculiar  advantage.  Those  of  us 
who  have chjj&cri  to  be  educated,  may  participate  in 
its  benefits      But  this  is  a  privilege  we  enjoy  only  in 
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common  with  our  fellow  citizens,  and  upon  the  same 
terms  with  them,  and  it  is  obvious  that  out-  individual 
portions  of  it  must  necessarily  be  very  small.  We  may 
have  our  share,  too,  of  the  gratification  to  be  derived 
from  the  character  of  the  institution.  But  the  lustre  of 
its  reputation  will  be  spread  over  the  whole  community, 
and  its  blessings  be  felt  by  all,  in  the  general  diffusion 
of  sound  and  wholesome  instruction. 

We  are  gratified  at  the  presence  of  so  large  and  in- 
telligent an  audienee. 

We  are  gratified  also,  at  being  able  to  announce  to 
them,  that  the  professorships  in  the  Collegiate  Depart- 
ment are  now  all  filled,  and  its  organization  complete. 
Two  of  them,  it  is  known,  were  for  some  time  vacant. 
It  is  but  justice  to  the  three  professors  who  remained,  to 
acknowledge,  that  they  cheerfully  took  upon  them- 
selves the  arduous  labor  of  performing  the  duties  of  the 
vacant  chairs,  in  addition  to  their  own,  until  a  selection 
could  be  made  of  suitable  persons  to  fill  them;  and  such 
was  their  successful  diligence  in  this  extraordinary  task 
(far  too  severe  to  have  been  long  continued)  that  no 
student,  it  is  believed,  experienced  the  slightest  dis- 
advantage from  the  want  of  the  proper  complement  of 
teachers. 

Some  time  ago,  the  choice  was  made  of  a  professor 
of  Mathematics.  Mr.  Courtney's  qualifications  for  that 
chair,  were  vouched  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the 
Board,  before  he  was  chosen.  They  have  since  been 
tested  by  experience,  and  the  Board  are  happy  to  be 
able  to  say  that  their  expectations,  high  as  they  were 
from  the  assurances  they  had  received  of  this  gentle- 
man's acquirements  and  capacity  for  teaching,  have  not 
been  disappointed. 

They  have  now  chosen  a  Provost,  selected  after  dili- 
gent inquiry,  but  at  last  with  a  strong  confidence,  that 
he  is  eminently  fitted  for  that  interesting  and  responsi- 
ble station. 

The  next  session  will,  therefore,  open  with  the  Fa- 
culty of  Arts  completely  organized,  and  every  chair  in 
it  filled  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  Board.  Without 
making  any  comparison,  we  may  be  allowed  to  say,  that 
we  could  not  in  any  of  them  desire  a  change. 

If  time  permitted,  we  might  add,  that  the  course  of 
instruction  is  as  full  as  the  period  ordinarily  assigned  for 
collegiate  education  will  allow — that  the  teaching  is 
thorough  and  exact — and  that  no  institution  was  ever 
in  a  happier  state  of  discipline  than  the  Collegiate  De- 
partment of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  now  is.  The 
discipline  is  efficient  without  harshness.  The  business 
of  instruction  goes  on,  and  order  is  maintained,  as  if 
from  the  spontaneous  co-operation  of  every  individual, 
pupil  as  well  as  teacher.  Of  this  interesting  statement, 
no  better  pooof  can  be  required  than  the  fact — which 
we  have  equal  pride  and  pleasure  in  announcing — that 
during  the  whole  of  the  session  which  has  just  ended, 
not  a  single  case  has  occurred  of  corrective  discipline, 
of  sufficient  magnitude  to  be  reported  to  the  Board,  or 
even  to  be  communicated  to  a  parent.  It  is  a  fact  un- 
doubtedly very  honourable  to  the  Faculty  of  Arts,  and 
very  honourable,  also,  to  the  youth  who  compose  the 
Collegiate  classes.  We  sincerely  congratulate  their 
parents  and  friends  upon  the  hope  it  justifies. 

What  then  have  we  to  wish?  But  one  thing  more  ; 
that  one,  however,  of  vital  importance — that  our  fellow 
citizens  will  look  into  the  condition  of  the  Institution, 
as  it  now  is — that  they  will  examine  its  real  merits  as  a 
seminary  of  learning,  and  if  they  find  it  to  be  worthy 
(as  we  truly  believe  they  will)  that  they  will  extend  to 
it  their  active  support  and  aid-  In  that  case,  smile  upon 
it— cheer  it — take  an  interest  in  it — embrace  it  in  your 
feelings,  as  a  concern  of  your  own;  recommend  it  to 
others— if  need  be,  contribute  from  your  means  to  its 
enlargement  and  extension;  do  all  you  can  to  give  to  it 
the  character  which  ought  to  belong  to  an  institution 
that  bears  the  name  of  the  Ukivciisitt  of  Pennsylva- 
kia.     With  such  aid  we  are  sure  of  success. 


It  remains  to  attend  to  the  object  for  which  we  are 
here  assembled. 

In  obedience  to  the  directions  of  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees, I  have  the  honor  to  introduce  to  you,  the  Rev. 
Doctor  John  Ludlow,  as  the  Provost  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania." 

Upon  the  re-assembling  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  at 
their  room  in  the  University,  the  strongest  gratification 
was  manifested  at  the  exercises  of  the  day,  and  the  con- 
duct of  ail  engaged  in  them.  They  expressed,  espe- 
cially, their  high  sense  of  the  excellence  of  the  address 
delivered  by  the  Provost.  With  an  unanimous  vote  of 
thanks,  they  directed  that  the  Provost  should  be  asked 
for  a  copy  for  publication.  This  has  been  furnished, 
and,  together  with  the  prayers  of  the  two  Reverend 
Trustees,  who  officiated  upon  the  occasion,  will  be 
speedily  published  in  a  pamphlet. 

In  closing  this  brief  account,  it  is  due  to  the  young 
gentlemen,  Students  in  the  several  departments  and 
schools,  to  add,  that  their  department  throughout,  was 
distinguished  by  its  correctness,  and  by  an  intelligent 
attention  lo  the  exercises  of  the  day. 

The  whole  ceremony,  indeed,  and  the  interest  taken 
in  it  by  our  fellow  citizens,  are  an  earnest  of  success, 
in  the  efforts  to  raise  up  the  Institution  to  its  proper 
elevation,  which  cannot  be  too  highly  appreciated. 


The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  number  of  pri- 
soners now  in  confinement  in  the  city  and  county  of 
Philadelphia. — Poulson. 

Male.  Female. 

Cherry  Hill  Prison,  217  1 

Walnut  street,  270  35 

Arch  street,  170  81 

House  of  Refuge,  104  boys.  64  girls. 
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The  present  number  closes  the  fourteenth  volume  of 
the  Register,  and  complete  seven  years  of  our  editorial 
labors.  The  Index  will  be  furnished  with  an  early 
number  of  the  next  volume. 

To  those  gentlemen  who  have  thus  far  patronized  out- 
work we  tender  our  obligations.  The  aid  of  others 
who  have  not  yet  enrolled  themselves  among  its  patrons 
is  needed  to  insure  its  continuance,  and  is  respectful^ 
solicited.  Entire  copies  of  the  work  may  still  be  ob- 
tained neatly  bound  at  three  dollars  per  volume.  The 
Register  is  published  weekly  in  numbers,  forming  two 
volumes  per  annum,  at  five  dollars  per  year. 


During  the  previous  week  the  weather  was  severely 
cold,  so  that  on  one  day  the  Schuylkill  was  frozen 
across,  and  the  Delaware  was  obstructed  by  ice  above 
Boidentown — both  for  a  short  time.  Since  then  the 
weather  has  been  more  modi  rate,  and  the  navigation 
of  both  rivers  perfectly  free.  Yesterday  morning  a 
snow  storm  however  commenced,  and  our  streets  and 
roofs  are  covered,  and  the  weather  is  very  cold. 
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